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ABBADIE,  JACQUES  (or  JAMES), 
D.D.(1654  ?-1727),dean  of  Killaloe,  preacher, 
and  christian  apolo^st,  was  bom  at  Nay, 
near  Pan,  probably  in  1654,  although  1657 
and  1658  have  been  given.  There  is  some 
colour  for  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Smiles  that 
he  was '  the  scion  of  a  distinguished  Beamese 
family ;'  although  it  is  probable  that  the 
poverty  of  his  parents  would  have  excluded 
him  from  a  learned  career  if  some  of  the 
leading  protestants  of  the  district  had  not 
charged  themselves  with  the  expenses  of 
his  education.  This  was  commenced  under 
M.  Jean  de  la  Placette,  the  minister  of  Nay, 
and  prosecuted  successively  at  Puylaurens, 
Saumur,  and  Sedan,  where,  as  is  generally 
said,  he  took  the  decree  of  D.D.  at  seventeen 
years  of  age.  An  obituanr  notice,  however, 
which  appeared  in  the  'Daily  Oourant'  for 
5  Oct.  172/ ,  says :  *  He  was  not  above  twentjr- 
two  when  he  undertook  of  himself  his  admi- 
rable treatise  on  the  "  Truth  of  the  Christian 
KeUgion."  A  few  years  later  he  took,  with 
vast  applause,  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divi- 
nity in  the  university  of  Sedan,  and  about 
the  same  year  he  was  sent  for  by  his  electoral 
highness,  Frederick  William,  elector  of  Bran- 
denbiuTflr,  to  be  minister  of  the  French  church 
at  Berfin.'  The  electoral  summons  found 
Abbadie  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  repaired  to 
study  the  masters  of  protestant  eloquence, 
and  it  was  conveyed  through  the  Count 
d'Espense,  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
his  master  to  make  the  selection. 

The  conffiegation  of  refugees,  small  enough 
at  first  to  be  accommodated  in  an  apartment 
of  the  Count  d'Espense's  residence,  was  aug- 
mented gradually  by  the  zeal  of  the  preacher, 
and  by  the  increased  emigration  to  Branden- 
bunr.  caused  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685.  The  elector  ordered  the 
ancient  chapel  of  his  palace  to  be  prepared 
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for  the  congregation,  and  the  services  were 
frequentljr  attended  by  the  younger  members 
of  his  family.  Abbadie's  arrival  in  Berlin  has 
been  variously  assigned  to  the  years  1680 
and  1681.  During  seven  or  eight  years  he 
used  his  increasing  favour  with  the  elector 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  refugees  from 
France,  and  especially  from  his  native  pro- 
vince of  Beam. 

Among  the  earliest  literary  ventures  of 
Abbadie  w^ere  four  'Sermons  sur  divers 
Textes  de  TEcriture,*  4to,  Leyde,  1680 ;  '  In- 
flexions sur  la  Pr6sence  r6elle  du  Corps  de 
J6su8-Christ  dans  I'Eucharistie,'  12mo,  La 
Haye,  1685 ;  and  two  highly  adulatory  ad- 
dresses on  persons  in  high  stations,  entitled 
respectively  *Pan6gyrique  de  Monseigneur 
TElecteur  de  Brandebourg,'  1684,  4to  and 
8vo,  Berlin  and  Rotterdam ;  and  *  Pan6gy- 
riaue  de  Marie  Stuart,  Heine  d'Angleterre, 
d'Ecosse,  de  France,  et  dlrlande,  de^orieuse 
et  immortelle  m6moire,  d6c6d6e  h  Kensing- 
ton le  28  d6cembre  1694,'  8vo,  Amsterdam, 
1695,  also  published  in  England  as  'A Pane- 
gyric on  our  late  Sovereign  Lady,'  4to,  Lon- 
aon,  1695.  These  four  productions,  with  other 
occasional  sermons,  were  in  1760  repub- 
lished collectively,  in  three  8vo  volumes,  at 
Amsterdam,  and  preceded  by  an  '  Essai  his- 
torijue  sur  la  Vieet  les  Ouvrages  de  M.  Ab- 
badie.' The  i)amphlet  on  the  Eucharist  was 
also  renrinted  at  Toulouse,  in  1835,  under 
the  title  of  *  Quatre  Lettres  sur  la  Trans- 
substantiation,'  and  appeared  in  an  English 
translation,  by  Mr.  John  W.  Hamersley,  as 
the  'Chemical  Change  in  the  Eucharisty'^ito, 
London,  1867. 

Abbadie's  residence  at  Berlin  was  varied 
by  several  visits  which  he  paid  to  Hol- 
land in  1684,  1686,  and  1688,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the  printing 
of  several  of  his  works.    One  of  the  most 
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important  of  them  he  had  already  contem-  ' 

Slated  at  Paris ;  it  bore  the  title  of  *  Trait6 
e  la  V6rit6  de  la  Religion  chr6tienne/  2  vols. 
8vo,  Rotterdam,  1684.  The  book  went  through 
a  vast  number  of  editions  and  was  translated 
into  several  languages,  an  English  version, 
by  Henry  Lussan,  appearing  in  1694.    Com- 
pleted by  a  third  volume,  the  *Trait6  de  la 
I)ivinit6  de  Notre  Seigneur  J6sus-0hrist,'  it 
appeared  at  Rotterdam,  1689,  seventh  edition,  ; 
Amsterdam,  1729.     An  English  translation, 
entitled  *  A  Sovereign  Antidote  against  ^Vrian  ; 
Poyson,'  12mo,  appeared  in  London,  1719,  and 
ag^in  'revised, corrected,  and, in  a  few  places,  ' 
abridged,  by  Abraham  Booth,'  under  the  title  ; 
of  *  The  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  essential  to  the  ' 
Christian  Religion,*  8vo,  London,  1777.    The 
entire  apology  for  Christianity  formed  by  the 
three  volumes  of  the  *  Trait6,'  which  com- 
bated severally  the  heresies  of  atheism,  deism, 
and  Sociniamsm,  was  received  with  unani- 
mous praise  by  protestants  and  catholics. 
Abbadie  continued  to  occupy  his  pastorate  at 
Berlin  until  the  death  of  tne  great  elector, 
which  took  place  29  April  1688.    He  then 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Marshal  Schom- 
berff  to  accompany  him  to  Holland  and  Eng-  '■ 
land,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1689  he  went  to 
Ireland  with  the  marshal.    It  was  in  the 
Irish  camp  that  Abbadie  commenced  one  of 
his  most  successful  works,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Rotterdam  in  1692,  as '  L'Art  ae  se 
connoitre  soi-meme;  ou,  La  Recherche  des 
Sources  de  la  Morale,'  8vo,  and  went  through 
many  editions  and  amplifications.     Transla^ 
tions  of  this  work  into  other  languages  in- 
clude a  popular  English  version  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Woodcock,  *  The  Art  of  Knowing 
One-self,'  12mo,  Oxford,  1694. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  Abbadie 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  was  presently 
appointed  minister  of  the  French  church  in 
the  Savoy,  which  had  been  founded  about 
the  year  1641.  Abbadie  subs^uently  pub- 
lished a  revised  version  of  the  French  trans- 
lation of  the  English  litur^  used  at  this 
church,  with  an  epistle  dedicatory  to  King 
George  I.  Abbadie's  sermons  have  been  vari- 
ously judged.  He  was  often  .appointed  to 
deliver  occasional  discourses,  both  m  London 
and  Dublin,  but  his  want  of  facility  in  Eng- 
lish prevented  his  preferment  in  England, 
and  also  excluded  him  from  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  to  which  William  lU 
wished  to  promote  him.  Abbadie's  health 
suffered  from  devotion  to  his  duties  in 
the  Savoy,  and  from  the  climate  of  this 
country.  He  therefore  settled  in  Ireland, 
and  in  1699  the  deanery  of  Killaloe  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  king,  whoee  special 
&your  he  had  attracted  by  a  spirited  Vindi- 


cation of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  *  Defense 
de  la  Nation  Britannique,'  12mo,  La  Haye, 
1693,  written  in  answer  to  Bayle's  *  Avis 
important  aux  R6fugi6s,'  1690,  and  by  the 
funeral  oration  on  Queen  Mary  (Cotton, 
Fasti  Ecclesice  Hibemicce^  i.  412;  Dwteb, 
Diocese  of  Killaloe,  8vo,  Dublin,  1878).  Ab- 
badie had  also  written,  at  the  request  of  the 
king, '  Histoire  de  la  demiere  Conspiration 
d'Angleterre,'  8vo,  London,  1696,  which  was 
reprinted  in  Holland  and  translated  into 
English,  and  for  which  the  Earl  of  Portland 
and  Secretary  Sir  William  Trumbull  placed 
original  documents  at  the  author's  disposal. 
It  was  this  work,  now  extremely  scarce, 
that  chiefly  helped  Abbadie's  preferment. 
After  its  production,  *  his  majesty  sent  him 
to  Ireland,  with  an  order  to  the  lords  jus- 
tices to  confer  upon  him  some  difi;iiity  in 
the  church,  which  order  was  complied  with 
by  his  promotion  to  the  deanery  of  fcllalow  * 
(Daily  Courant,  5  Oct.  1727). 

The  remainder  of  Abbadie's  life  was 
spent  in  writing,  preaching,  and  in  the  per- 
formance— not  too  sedulous,  for  he  was  fre- 
quently absent  from  his  benefice — of  the  or- 
ainary  duties  of  his  office,  varied  by  visits  to 
England  and  to  Holland,  where  most  of  his 
booKs  were  printed.  Amongst  his  productions^ 
of  this  period  the  principal  was  entitled  '  La 
V6rit6  de  la  Religion  Cnr6tienne  R6form6e,* 
2  vols.  8vo,  Rotterdam,  1717,  second  edition 
1718,  a  controversial  treatise  which  in  its  four 
parts  attacks  the  characteristic  doctrines  of 
the  Romish  church ;  it  was  translated  into 
English,  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  catholics  of 
his  diocese  of  Dromore,  by  Dr.  Halph  Lam- 
bert, afterwards  bishop  of  Meath.  The  work 
was  completed  in  1723  in  *  Le  Triomphe  de 
la  Provictence  et  de  la  Religion ;  ou,  I'Ouver- 
ture  des  sept  Seaux  par  le  Fils  de  Dieu,  ou 
I'on  trouvera  la  premidre  partie  de  I'Apoca- 
lypse  clairement  expliqu6e  par  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  plus  connu  dans  I'llistoire  et  de  moins 
contests  dans  la  Parole  de  Dieu.  Avec  une 
nouvelle  et  tr^s-sensible  D6monstration  de 
la  V6rit6  de  la  Religion  Chr6tienne,'  4  vols. 
12mo,  Amsterdam.  Abbadie  visited  Hol- 
land to  see  *  La  V^rit6 '  through  the  press ; 
and  afterwards  stayed  more  than  three  years 
at  Amsterdam,  1720-23,  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  *  Le  Triomphe '  and  other  works. 
He  returned  to  Ireland  in  1723.  Abbadie's 
income  as  dean  of  Killaloe  was  so  small  that 
he  could  not  afford  a  literarv  amanuensis ; 
and  Dr.  Boulter,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  hav- 
ing appealed  in  vain  to  Lord  Carteret,  the 
lord  lieutenant,  on  Abbadie's  behalf,  gave  him 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Edmund  Gib- 
son, bishop  of  London,  and  Abbadie  left  Ire- 
land. He  established  himself  at  Marylebone, 


Abbot  3  Abbot 

iRrbere  be  devoted  much  time  and  care  to  the  Dorsetshire  from  the  year  1 100.  when  Richard 

revision  of  his  printed  works  for  a  complete  Abbot  was  high  sheritf  <ft  the  county :  bat 

•edition  in  four  volumes,  in  which  were  also  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Speaker  had 

to  be  included  two  unpublished  treatises,  resided  for  some  generations  at  Snaftesburv. 

'  Xouvelle  Manieie  de  prouver  ITmmortalit6  Charles  was  sent  to  Westminster  in  March 

de  TAme,*  and  '  Notes  sur  le  Commentaire  1763,  before  he  was  six  years  old,  and  at  the 

philoeophique  de  M.  Bayle.'    Relying  upon  age  of  thirteen  was  admitted  *  into  college.' 

a  remarkable   memory,  he   put   off  writmg  In  1775  he  was  elected  to  Christ  Church, 

until  copy  was  demanded  by  the  printer,  where  he  went  into  residence  in  January  1776. 

These  two  treatises  were  thus  unfinished.  He  won  the  college  prize  for  Latin  verse  in  hia 

and  no  trace  of  them  could   be  found  after  first  year,  and  in  his  sectind  the  chancellor's 

his  death.     Ue  died  at  his  lodging  at  Mary-  prize)  the  subject  being  *Petrus  Magnus;' 

lebone  on  Mondav,  25  Sept.  1727,  in  the  74th  and  so  highly  were  such  performances  valued 

jear  of  his  age  (Haify  Cuurant,  5  Oct.  1727;  at  that  time,  that  the  Empress  Catharine,  to 

I}aify  F&Btf  6  Oct.  17'27 ;  Historical  jReffistery  whom  the  verses  had  been  presented,  sent 

1727).  him  a  gold  medal.     At  tliis  time  the  well- 

[Xiceron's  Mimoires  pour  servir  A  raistoire  ^own  scholar,  Markham,  was  dean  of  Christ 

des  Hommes  illiiKtreii  dans  la  IWpnbliqne  ties  Church ;   and  for  five  successive  years  the 

Lettres,  vol.  xxxiii. ;  Etsai  historiqne,  prefixed  chancellor  s  prize  was  carried  off  bv  Christ- 

to  Sermons  et  Panegyriqnes,  1760 ;  Bum's  Hi»-  Church  men,  among  them  being  Abbot,  Lord 

torj  of  the  FrenchTwalloon,  Dutch,  and  other  Wellesley,  and  Lonl  Grenville.     On  leaving 

Foreign  Protetitant  Refugees  settled  in  England,  Oxford  in  the  summer  of  1 778,  Abbot  spent  a 

8vo,  £ondon,  1846 ;  MM.  Haag's  La  France  Pro-  year  in  Switzerland  in  the  studv  of  the  civil 

testante;  Illaire's  Etude  sur  Jacques  Abbadie  law,  and  in  the  year  following  took  chambers 

consider*  comme  PrWiaiteur,  8to    Strasburg.  }„  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  began  to  keep  terms  at 

1858;  Weisss  History  of  the  French  Protestant  the  Middle  Temple 

Refugees,  1854 ;  AgneVs  Protestant  Exiles  from        j^  ^y^^  Abbot  was  elected  Vinerian  scho^ 

France  in  the  reign  of  Lonis  XIV.  2nd  edinon.  j^^   ^^  ^^^  university  of  Oxford,  and  five 

'         '•'  '  *      I  vears  afterwards  Vinerian  fellow,  appoint- 

ABBOT,  CHARLES 
aometime  fellow  of  N( 
his  M.A.  degree 

and  D.D.  in  1802.     He  was  vicar  of  Oakley  upon  transferrinfr  his  attentions  to  the  ejuitv 

Kavnes  and  Goldington,  Bedfordshire,  an'd  courts,  he  found  it  necessarv  to  resign  his  fel- 

<;haplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.    In  lowship  and  reside  in  London.   He  was  now 

1798  he  published  a  *  Flora  Bedfordiensis,'  and  earning  by  his  profession  about  1 ,500/.  a  vear ; 

in  1807  a  volume  of  sermons  entitled  *  Paro-  but  the  work  of  the  bar  was  t(x>  hard  for  him  : 

chial  Divinity.*     He  also  wrote  a  *  Monodv  *  a  life  of  unceasing  and  ungrateful  toil,*  he 

on  the  Death  of  Horatio,  Lord  Nelson,*  in  calls  it,  *from  daybreak  to  midnight.'    Ac- 

1805.     His  herbarium,  prepared  bv  his  wife,  cordingly  in  1794  he  accepted  the  office  of 

iapreservedatTurvey  Abbey;  it  is" contained  clerk  of  the  rules  in  the  court  of  King's 

infivefolio  volumes,  but  its  value  for  critical  Bench,  a  place  worth  2,700/.  a  year.    He 

purposes  is  but  smalL     He  became  a  fellow  discharged  his  duty  energetically  for  seven 

of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1793,  and  died  at  years,  collecting  and  endorsing  old  records 

Bedford,  October  1817.  which  had  been  left  to  moulder  in  garrets, 

[Gent.  Mag.  1817,  ii.  378 ;  Journal  of  Botany.    ??.^  T^^^'I!^  ^T,  ^^*  ^"'•.  ^^^  "*^  f  A^^ 

1881  n  401  J  B.        Kings  Bench.     At  the  expiration  of  this 

*  *^*      *■'  *  I  period  the  Duke  of  I>e<Mis,  who  had  been  his 

ABBOT,  CHARLES,  first  Barox  Col-  ,  schoolfellow  at  Westminster,  offered  him  the 
CHESTER  (1757-1829),  speaker  of  the  House  borough  of  Helston  in  Cornwall.  Abbot 
of  Commons,  1802-1817,  was  bom  14  Oct.  |  accepted  the  ofler,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
1767,  at  Abmgdon,  Berkshire.  His  father,  ,  House  of  Commons  in  the  autumn  of  1795. 
the  Rev.  John  Abbot,  D.D.,  was  a  fellow  of  l  Having  turned  his  attention  to  theintroduc- 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  rector  of  All  |  tion  of  practical  improvements  in  legislation, 
Saints,  Colchester.  His  mother  was  Sarah,  in  his  first  session  he  obtained  a  committee 
danghter  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Farr,  citizen  of  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  dealing  with 
London.  Dr.  Abbot  died  in  1760,  and  his  expiring  laws.  Its  report  established  the 
widow  subsequently  became  the  wife  of ,  practice  of  making  complete  annual  tables 
Jeremy  Bentham,  £00.,  father  by  a  former  of  the  temporary  laws  of  the  United  King- 
marriage  of  the  weU-known  writer  on  juris-  dom,  so  tnat  none,  as  had  formerly  hap- 
pradenoe.    The  Abbots  had  been  settled  in  ,  pened,  should  expire  unobserved.    In  1797 
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he  brought  before  parliament  a  plan  for  the 
due  promulgation  of  the  statutes  in  all  public 
officeB  and  courts  of  justice,  including  magis- 
trates* courts,  by  furnishing  them  with  a  copy 
of  all  acts  of  parliament  as  soon  as  printed ; 
thus  enabling  them  to  see  readily  the  state  of 
the  law  which  they  had  to  administer,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  refer  to  private  collections 
of  acts.  He  was  also  '  exceedingly  desirous 
to  have  introduced  a  more  improved  style 
and  diction  in  all  public  acts,  but  the  matter 
was  full  of  difficulties,  and,  though  exhorted 
by  all,  he  was  helped  by  none.'  The  project 
therefore  fell  to  the  ground  {Memoir), 

In  1797  a  finance  committee  was  appointed 
by  Pitt,  of  which  Abbot  was  the  chairman ; 
and  for  two  years  he  gave  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  it.  The  committee  made  thirty- 
six  reports,  of  which  many  were  drawn  up 
by  Abbot  himself;  and  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial results  of  his  investigations  was  a 
bill  for  charging  public  accountants  with 
the  payment  of  interest.  In  the  year  1800 
he  obtained  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  national  records.  And  in 
December  of  the  same  year  he  introduced 
the  first  Census  Act  for  ascertaining  the 
population  of  Great  Britain. 

Abbot  had  always  lived  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy  with  Addington,  and  on  the  latter 
becoming  prime  minister  in  February  1801, 
the  member  for  Helston  was  selected  to  fill 
the  post  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  The 
office  of  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland,  which 
was  then  held  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  at 
the  time  abolished,  and  to  do  the  work  of  the 
office  a  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
a  keeper  of  the  priv-j  seal  for  Ireland,  a  sine- 
cure office  which  might  be  held  for  life,  were 
appointed.  The  latter  post  was  added  to 
Abbot's  secretaryship  to  compensate  him  for 
the  loss  of  his  situation  in  the  King's  Bench. 
He  arrived  in  Ireland  in  July  1801,  and  in  the 
following  October  received  the  tidings  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  which  liberated  tne  Irish 
government  from  its  gravest  anxieties.  The 
remainder  of  his  term  of  office  was  devoted 
to  those  official  and  departmental  reforms 
for  which  he  was  so  eminently  qualified; 
but  on  the  death  of  Ijord  Clare,  the  Irish 
lord  chancellor,  in  January  1802,  Sir  John 
Mitford,  the  successoi:  of  Addington  in  the 
speakership,  received  the  great  seal,  and 
Abbot  was  recalled  from  Dublin  to  occupy 
the  vacant  chair.  His  diary  and  correspond- 
ence whilst  in  Ireland  may  still  be  reaa  with 
great  profit. 

Abbot  was  elected  to  the  speakership  on 
11  Feb.  1802.  He  paid,  he  says,  to  his  nre- 
decessor  1,060/.  for  tne  state  coach  which  nad 
been  buUt  in  1701, 1,000/.  for  wine,  and  500/. 


for  furniture.  At  the  general  election  or 
1802  the  new  speaker  was  returned  for 
Woodstock,  a  seat  which  he  held  till  1806^ 
when,  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament  b^ 
Lord  Grenville,  he  was  returned  for  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  His  tenure  of  office  was 
far  from  uneventful.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  give 
the  casting  vote  on  Mr.  WTiitbread's  resolu- 
tions impugning  the  conduct  of  Lord  Melville 
as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  amid  a  scene  long 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  striking  that 
have  ever  been  witnessed  within  the  walls  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Pitt  had  moved 
the  previous  question,  and  on  the  division  the 
numbers  were  216  on  each  side.  Abbot  turned 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  says  an  eye-witness,  and 

Eaused  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  after  which 
e  explained  very  briefly  his  reasons  for 
voting  in  favour  of  the  question  being  put, 
which  was  accordingly  put  and  carried,  to 
the  intense  grief  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  pulled  his 
cocked  hat  over  his  face  to  hide  the  tears- 
which  trickled  down  his  cheeks. 

Two  important  controversies,  touching  the 
duty  and  authority  of  the  speaker,  occurred 
during  Abbot's  speakership.    The  earlier  of 
the  two  arose  on  tne  resistance  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  to  the  execution  of  the  speaker's  war- 
rant for  committing  him  to  the  Tower  in  the 
year  1810.    Sir  Francis  denied  the  legality 
of  the  warrant,  and  refused  to  surrender  to- 
it;  whereupon  the  question  arose  whether 
the  sergeant-at-arms  was  empowered  by  Mr. 
Abbot's  warrant  to  break  open  the  doors  of 
his  house.    The  attorney-general.  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs,  gave  a  very  gruarded  opinion;  but 
one,  nevertheless,  on  wliich  the   sergeant 
felt  justified  in  acting :  he  forced  Burdett's 
doors,  and  the  prisoner  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  prorogation^ 
set  him  free.    He  at  once  brought  an  action 
against  both  the  speaker  and  the  sergeant  in 
the  court  of  Kin^s  Bench,  when  judgment 
was  given  for  the  defendants.    The  question 
was  carried  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  afterwards  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  in  each  case  with  the  same  result. 
The  second  of  the  two  questions  raised 
during  Abbot's  tenure  of  office  was  the  right 
of  the  speaker  to  include  in  his  address  to  the 
sovereign  on  the  prorogation  of  parliament 
a  reference  to  measures  to  which  the  house 
had  not  given  its  consent.    In  his  address  to 
the  prince  regent  in  July  1813,  Abbot  had 
introduced  some  remarks  on  the  bill  for  the 
removal  of  Roman  catholic  disabilities  which 
had  been  defeated  in  committee.    Mr.  Grant 
said  in  the  debate,  *  What  it  is  not  lawful 
for  the  king  to  notice,  it  is  not  lawful  for  the 
speaker  to  express.'    Lord  Morpeth  moved, 
6n  22  April  1814,  that  the  address  of  the? 
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speaker  on  the  occasion  referred  to  should  not 
be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  The  motion  was 
-defeated  hy  a  large  majority,  hut,  according 
to  Sir  Erskine  May,  the  correctness  of  the 
doctrine  upheld  by  the  opposition  has  since 
been  recognised  in  practice,  and  the  speaker 
in  addressing  her  majesty  adverts  only  to  the 
most  important  measures  which  have  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament  during  the  session. 

Seventy  years  ago  the  office  of  speaker  was 
more  laborious  than  it  is  now,  and  in  1816 
Abbot's  health  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  send  in  his  resignation.  He  retired  with 
a  peera^,  and  selected  the  title  of  Colchester; 
be  received  a  pension  of  4,000/.  a  year  for 
iiimself,  and  3,000/.  for  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor. 

Abbot  is  certainly  to  be  classed  among  the 
most  distinguished  men  who  liave  ever  occu- 
pied the  chair.  Perceval  vainly  urged  him 
to  become  secretary  of  state  in  1809.  "VMiit- 
bread  said  that  he  was  superior  to  any  other 
.speaker  he  had  ever  known.  He  was  formally 
thanked  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1808 
for  his  upright,  able,  and  impartial  conduct ; 
and  both  IJord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Castle- 
Teagh  spoke  of  him  on  his  retirement  in  terms 

X'ficant  of  the  general  high  opinion  in 
b  his  qualities  were  held.  His  short 
speeches  recorded  in  the  Journals  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  thanking  admirals  and 
generals  for  their  exploits  during  the  ereat 
war,  are  models  of  dignified  panegyric.  These 
jspeeches  were  collected  into  one  volume  by 
Sir.  John  Hickman,  Lord  Colchester's  secre- 
tary, and  published  in  1829. 

Abbot's  services  as  an  ex-officio  trustee  of 
the  British  Museum  had  been  so  valuable 
that  on  his  retirement  from  office  the  number 
of  trustees  was  increased  in  order  that  he 
might  be  elected.  The  appointment  of  days 
for  the  free  admission  of  the  public,  the  open- 
ing of  the  library  for  the  accommodation  of 
students,  and  the  purchase  of  almost  all  the 
collections  that  were  added  to  it  between  the 
years  1802  and  1817,  are  due  to  his  sugges- 
tions. 

The  five  years  immediately  following  his 
retirement  from  the  speakership  were  de- 
TOted  to  the  restoration  of  his  health ;  and 
frpom  1819  to  1822  he  travelled  through  the 
greater  part  of  France  and  Italy,  returning 
to  England  just  before  the  reconstruction  of 
the  ministry  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Londonderry.  During  the  next  seven 
years  he  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics.  He  was  a  tory  of  the  Siomouth 
rather  than  the  Pitt  schooL  He  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics to  parliament ;  and  he  has  left  us  a 
•-very  full  account  of  the  political  negotiations 


of  1827,  adopting  the  strong  anti-Canning 
view  which  aistinsruished  all  that  section  of 
the  tories.  On  6  Feb.  1829  he  made  his  last 
speech  in  the  House  of  I^ords.  He  was  then 
far  from  well;  in  the  following  month  he 
became  seriously  ill.  He  lingered  on  throuffh 
April,  and  died  rather  suddenly  on  7  May,  m 
the  72nd  year  of  his  age. 

Shortly  after  his  acceptance  of  the  speak- 
ership, Abbot  purchased  the  estate  of  Kid- 
brooke,  in  Sussex,  which  was  his  country 
retreat  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Here 
he  amused  himself  with  planting  and  gar- 
dening", with  drilling  volunteers,  and  dis- 
char^ng  the  duties  of  a  magistrate.  He  had 
married,  in  Dec.  1796,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gibbes, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Gibbes,  and 
was  succeeded  at  his  death  by  his  eldest 
son  Charles,  who  was  postmaster-general  in 
1858,  and,  dving  in  1867,  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  Lord  Colchester,  the  third  peer. 

Lord  Colchester's  Diary  and  Correspond- 
ence were  published  by  his  son  in  1861  ; 
they  extend  over  a  period  of  thirty-four  years, 
from  1795  to  1829,  and  are  among  the  most 
valuable  collections  of  the  kind.  The  me- 
moir by  the  editor  is  the  principal  source 
of  information.  A  selection  from  Abbot's 
speeches  on  the  Roman  catholic  questio4 
appeared  in  1828,  and  the  collection  of  his 
addresses  to  military  and  naval  commanders, 
which  have  iK'en  already  referred  to,  was 
published  in  1829. 

[Diary  aud  Correspondence  of  Lord  Colchester, 
by  the  second  Lord  Colchester,  3  vols.  1861  ;  Life 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  by  Spencer  Waljiole,  1874  ;  Man- 
ning's Lives  of  the  Speakers;  Annual  Rt^gister, 
1820.]  T.  E.  K 

ABBOT,  GEORGE  (1562-1633),  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Guildford 
on  29  Oct.  1562.  His  father,  Maurice  Abbot, 
was  a  clothworker  of  the  town ;  his  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Alice  March  or  Marsh; 
their  cottage,  the  birthplace  of  the  archbishop, 
was  *  by  the  river  s  side,  near  to  the  bridge  on 
the  north  side  in  St.  Nicolas*  parish,*  and, 
after  serving  for  some  years  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  as  an  ale- 
house with  the  sign  of  *  The  Three  Mariners,* 
remained  standing  until  1864  (Mukrat*8 
Surrey  f  p.  74).  Abbot's  parents  were  staunch 
protestants;  they  had  first  'embraced  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  in  Kin^  Edward's  days, 
and  were  persecuted  for  it  m  Queen  Mary's 
reign  (by  Dr.  Story  of  infamous  memory), 
and  notwithstanding  all  troubles  and  moles- 
tations continued  constant  in  the  profession 
of  the  truth  till  their  death,'  wnich  took 
place  witliin  ten  days  of  each  other  in 
September  1606.    George  was  their  second 
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aon ;  their  eldest  was  Robert,  bishop  of  Salis-  in  bishops  a  superintending  pastorate  and  no 
bury;  their  sixth  and  youngest  son,  Maurice,  separate  order  of  the  ministry.  He  always 
became  an  eminent  London  merchant  (FuL-  forcibly  advocated  reasonable  obedience  to 
LEB^s  Abel  RedimvuSj  p.  639).  Singiilarly  sue-  |  the  crown  and  all  duly  constituted  authority, 
cessful  as  were  the  careers  of  this  *  happy    but  whenever  the  demands  of  loyalty  con- 


temion  of  brothers,*  it  was  on  George  alone 
that  the  hopes  of  his  family  were  Irom  the 
first  unmistakably  set.  Before  his  birth  his 
mother  had  a  curious  dream,  long  remem- 


flicted  with  his  sense  of  duty  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  latter. 
Abbot's  vehement  support  of  the  puritan 
position  soon  attracted  the  admiration  of 


bered  in  his  native  t-own,  prognosticating  a  '  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  *  a  special 
great  career  for  him,  and  news  of  the  vision  '  maintainer  of  the  true  religion,'  who  became 
brought  Hhe  best  inhabitants  of  Guildford. . .  chancellor  of  the  university  in  1591,  and 
to  the  christening  of  the  child*  (Aubrey,  ;  appointed  Abbot  his  private  chaplain  soon 
-Mwce/Zantie*,  ed.  1857,  p.  58).  Abbot  received  afterwards.  Five  years  later  Oxford  con- 
his  early  education  at  the  free  grammar  school  '  firmed  this  mark  of  esteem.  On  6  Sept.  1597, 
at  Guildford,  and  was  *  there  bred  up  a  '  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  thirty-five, 
scholar*  (t^t^.).  When  sixteen  years  ola  he  Abbot  was  elected  master  of  University 
entered  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1582  took  College.  According  to  Clarendon's  unfriendly 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  became  a  probationer  judgment.  University  was  at  the  time  *  one 
fellow  of  his  college  on  29  Nov.  1583.  In  of  the  poorest  collets  in  Oxford,'  and  the 
1585  he  proceeded  M.A.,  and  at  the  same  I  '  learning  sufficient  fnr  that  province  *  small 
time  took  holy  orders.  During  eight  sue-  {History y  i.  126,  ed.  1849).  But  of  Abbot's 
ceeding  years  Abbot  devoted  hunself  to  the  own  learning  there  can  be  no  genuine  doubt, 
study  of  theolog}',and  to  tutorial  work  in  the  and  the  appointment  gave  him  many  oppor- 
university.  In  1593  he  received  the  degree  tunities  of  exhibiting  its  quality  with  enect. 
of  B.D.,  and  four  years  later  that  of  D.D.  ;  It  was  quickly  followed  by  his  nomination 
Abbot  rapidly  won  an  academical  reputa-  to  the  deanery  of  Winchester,  in  which  he 
tion  as  a  powerful  preacher  and  efficient  was  installed  on  6  March  1599-1600,  and 
lecturer.  His  sermons  at  St.  Mary's  drew  ,  before  the  year  was  out  Abbot  was  chosen 
large  congregations.  In  1594  he  began  a  |  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  To  Lord 
course  of  lectures  on  the  book  of  Jonah,  con-  '  Buckhurst,  who  succeeded  Lord  Biirghley  as 
tinned  at  inter\als  for  many  years  *  both  ,  lord  high  treasurer  in  1599,  Abbot  ascribed 
winter  and  summer  on  Thursdav  mornings  allthesepreferments,  and  he  did  not  delay  the 
early,'  and  in  1597,  presumably  wiien  he  took  '  expression  of  his  gratitude.  W^riting  to  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  he  read  publicly  in  the  '  on  10  Oct.  1600,  Abbot  spoke  of  his  *  desire 
theological  school  at  Oxford  six  theses,  which  to  let  men  understand  with  how  honorable 
were  published  in  the  following  year.  The  a  regard  your  lordship  hath  been  pleased 
book  was  entitled  *  Quaestiones  sex  totidem  '  now  for  diverse  yeares  to  looke  upon  me,  and 
prselectionibus  in  Schola  Theologica  C)xoniro  !  of  your  lordship's  owne  disposition  at  every 

fro  forma  habitis  discussoe  et  disceptatie  anno  first  occasion  so  to  think  on  my  preferment, 
597,  in  quibus  e  sacra  Scriptura  et  Patribus,  ;  as  I  had  no  reason  in  my  conceit  to  looke  for 
quid  statuendum  sit  definitur,'  and  it  was  ,  or  in  any  way  expect '  (Dedication  to  Jmiah, 
aeemed  worthy  by  Abraham  Scultetus  of '  1600).  In  1603  and  in  1605  he  was  twice 
republication  at  Frankfort  in  1616.  In  this  reappointed  to  the  vice-chancellorship. 
TOiume,  as  in  all  his  published  works.  Abbot's  |  Abbot  put  all  his  energy  into  his  rapidly 
theological  position  was  forcibly  enunciated.  I  increasing  work  at  Oxford.  Although  a 
He  had  inherited  /rom  his  parents  a  strong  strict  disciplinarian  his  pupils  remembered 
affection  for  the  reformed  faith ;  Oxford,  as  him  with  affection  in  after  life.  W^ith  a 
he  knew  it  in  his  undergraduate  days,  was  ^very  towardly  one '  of  them.  Sir  Dudley 
a  puritan  stronghold,  and  its  tutors  were  ~ 
steeped  in  the  theology  of  Calvin  and  St. 
Augustine.  It  was  thus  that  Abbot  became 
*  stitfly  principled '  in  puritan  doctrines,  and 
his  views,  cast  in  a  dangerously  narrow 
mould,  took  from  his  habitually  gloomy  and 
morose  temperament  a  fanatical  colouring. 
A  natural  norror  of  disorder  distinguish^ 
him  &om  the  extreme  section  of  the  puritans, 
and  made  the  separatists  detestable  to  him. 
In  questions  of  church  government  he  was 
content  to  stand  by  episcopacy,  but  he  saw 


Digg^s,  he  remained  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy  until  his  death.  *  He  calleth  me 
father,'  wrote  Abbot  in  1627,  *and  I  term 
his  wife  my  daughter.  His  eldest  son  is  my 
godson,  and  their  children  are  in  love  ac- 
counted my  grandchildren.'  Another  of  his 
pupils,  Sir  George  Savile,  who  married  a 
sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Strafford,  left  his  son  on  his  death  ta 
Abbot's  guardianship.  In  1699  he  wrote  for 
his  pupils  a  useful  geographical  treatise — '  a 
briefe  aescription  of  the  whole  world' — which 
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included  an  account  of  America,  and  was 
repeatedly  reprinted,  a  fifth  edition  appearing 
in  1664.  About  the  same  time  he  concluded 
his  lectures  on  Jonah,  which  received  very 
^neral  commendation,  and  he  published  them 
in  London  in  1600  with  a  dedication  to  Lord 
Buckhurst ;  in  1613  they  reached  a  second 
edition.  Their  occasional  digressions  into 
topics  of  general  interest,  like  the  prospects 
ot  ]frote8tantism  in  France,  explain  much  of 
their  popularity.  (A  reprint  of  the  work 
appeared  in  1845,  edited,  with  a  life  of  the 
author,  by  Grace  Webster.)  Throughout 
the  university  Abbot  at  the  same  time  kept 
strict  order  as  vice-chancellor.  He  caused  a 
number  of  religious  pictures,  which  he  re- 
garded as  incentives  to  idolatr}',  to  be  burnt 
in  the  market-place  of  the  town,  and  on 
27  April  1601  he  reported  to  the  chancellor 
how  he  had  arrested  one  Abraham  Colfe,  B.  A., 
of  Christ  Church,  *  for  publicly  in  the  hall 
nii|.lcing  a  verv  offensive  declsuration  in  the 
cause  of  the  late  Earl  of  Essex.'  But  in 
his  official  capacity  Abbot  was  also  sum- 
moned to  take  part  in  the  theological  con- 
troversies raging  outside  the  university.  The 
citizens  of  London,  who  were  mainly  puritan 
in  feeling,  were  in  1600  at  feud  with  liichard 
Bancroft,  their  bishop,  and  Abbot  with  the 
vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  was  called  on  to 
arbitrate  in  the  dispute.  Its  origin  was  com- 
paratively simple.  A  crucifix  that  had  long 
atXKxi  in  Cheapside  had  fallen  down,  and  the 
bishop  had  oniered  its  re-erection.  To  this  the 
citizens  had  demurred,  and  Abbot's  opinion 
on  the  matter  was  invited.  He  unhesitatingly 
condemned  the  renovation  of  the  crucinx ; 

*  if,'  he  said,  *  a  monument  was  required  in 
Cheapeide,  let  an  obelisk  be  set  up  there.' 
But,  with  his  characteristic  hatred  of  unruli- 
ness,  he  discouraged  the  citizens  from  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  {Letter  to  the 
Citizens  of  Ixmdon,  1600).  In  the  result 
Abbot's  advice  was  rejected,  and  a  plain  ; 
stone  cross  took  the  place  of  the  crucifix. 
But  his  remarks,  which  threw  him  into  disfa- 
vour with  Bancroft,  attracted  much  attention. 
*The  cross  in  Cheap  is  going  up,'  wrote 
Chamberlain  to  Carleton  (3  Feb.    1600-1), 

*  for  all  your  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  and 
some  other  odd  divines  have  set  down  their 
censure  against  it '  (Chamberlain's  Letters^ 
Camd.  Soc.,  p.  102).  And  in  1602,  when 
Abbot  preached  in  London  at  the  Temple 
Church,  one  of  hi?  hearers  testified  to  nis 
assured  reputation  by  entering  notes  of  the 
sermon  in  his  diaiy  (Manninoiiam's  Diary y 
Camd.  Soc.,  pp.  126-7). 

At  Oxford,  as  in  London,  Abbot  was  not 
long  able  to  maintain  his  cherished  opinions 
un<mallenged.    Before  the  close  of  tne  six- 


teenth century  there  were  signs  of  change 
in  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  university,* 
but  Abbot's  conservative  tone  of  mind  did 
not  enable  him  readily  to  grasp  their  signi- 
ficance. John  Buckeridge,  the  chief  tutor 
of  St.  John^s,  had  begun  to  brandish  *  the 
sword  of  Scripturt* '  against  the  puritans,  and 
his  pupil  and  later  colleague,  W  illiam  Laud, 
eagerly  followed  in  his  footsteps.  When 
Abbot  was  vice-chancellor  in  1603,  Laud  was 
proctor,  and  a  collision  between  the  two 
theologians  was  inevitable.  In  a  divinity 
lecture  delivered  at  St.  John's  College  in  the 
precedinfj  year  Laud  had  asserted  the  per- 
petual visibility  of  the  *  church  of  Christ 
derived  from  the  apostles  and  the  church  of 
Home, continued  in  that  church  (and  in  others 
of  the  east  and  south)  to  the  lieformation.* 
This  was  an  admission  of  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  the  papacy,  apiinst  which  Abbot 
rebelled.  According  to  I  leylin,  Laud's  friend 
and  biographer.  Abbot  from  that  time  *  con- 
ceived a  strong  grud^  against  [the  preacher], 
which  no  tract  of  time  could  either  abolish 
or  diminish,'  and  certain  it  is  that  in  1603  he 
at  once  sharply  reproved  him  and  drew  up  a 
summary  of  his  own  views  on  this  subject. 
It  was  Abbot's  endeavour  to  show,  by  aid 
of  much  curious  learning,  how  *the  noble 
worthies  of  the  christian  world,' among  whom 
he  onlv  numbered  opponents  of  the  papacy 
like  "VValdo,  Wycline,  Huss,  and  Luther, 
*  after  they  had  finished  their  course,  de- 
livered the  lamp  of  their  doctrine  from  one 
to  another.'  The  pamphlet  was  widely  cir^ 
culated  in  manuscript,  and  was  unfortunately 
published  by  an  anonymous  admirer  in  1624, 
when  Laud  was  in  a  position  to  use  it  to  the 
injury  of  Abbot's  reputation  with  the  king 
and  the  Duke  of  BucKingham  (Laud's  Diary y 
in  his  WorkSy  iii.  146).  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, without  Abbot's  name,  but  with  his 
arms — three  pears  impaled  with  the  arms  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury — engraved  on  the  title- 
page.  This  is  probably  the  work  of  Abbot's 
popularly  called  in  error  *  Look  beyond 
Luther*  (II.  Savage,  Ballioferyugy  p.  114). 
But  the  early  quarrels  with  Laud  did  not 
cease  here.  In  1606,  when  Dr.  Henry  Airay, 
provost  of  Queen's  and  a  friend  of  Abbot  s, 
was  vice-chancellor.  Laud  was  openly  repri- 
manded for  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary's, 
*■  as  containing  in  it  sundry  scandalous  and 
popish  passages.'  And  Abbot,  according  to 
Laud's  sympathisers,  brought  all  his  influence 
to  bear  to  the  injury  of  the  oflender.  *  He 
so  violently  persecuted  the  poor  man,  and  so 
openly  branded  him  for  a  papist,  or  at  least 
very  popishly  inclined,  that  it  was  often 
made  an  heresy  (as  I  have  heard  from  his 
own  mouth)  for  any  one  to  be  seen  in  his 
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company,  and  a  misprision  of  heresy  to  give 
him  a  civil  salutation  as  he  walked  the 
streets '  (Hbylin,  ed.  1668,  p.  64). 

Laud  was  not  the  only  champion  of  dis- 
sentient views  that  Ahbot  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  attack  at  the  time.  ^  A  certain  auda- 
cious person  who  termeth  himself  Doctour 
Hill,*  a  seminary  priest,  had  represented  in  a 
book  printed  at  Antwerp  that  popery  was 

*  the  true  faith  of  Christ,  and  that  England 
was  ^  a  sinke  of  wickednesse  beyond  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  *  (see  Foley,  RecordSy 
vi.  192).  The  volume  was  a  new  version  of 
Richard  Bristow^s  *  Motives  inducing  to  the 
Catholike  faith,*  *a  book  of  great  vogue  with 
the  papists*  (Stbypb,   AnnaUj  II.  i.  498). 

*  At  the  intreaty  of  others,'  Abbot  spent  a 
year  and  a  half  (1603-4)  in  preparing  a  re- 
futation of  Bristow's  and  Hill  s  logic,  and 
late  in  1604  he  published  at  Oxford,  with  a 
dedication  to  Lord  Buckhurst,  who  had  just 
been  created  Earl  of  Dorset,  a  fiercely  worded 
pamphlet,  'unmasking'  Dr.  Hill,  and  showing 
ten  of  his  reasons  *  to  be  very  weake,  and 
upon  examination  most  insufficient  for  the 
purpose.*  An  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  reipn 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  to  l^  found  in  its 
pages,  and  a  justifiable  attack  upon  Cardinal 
Allen's  writings.  A  continuation  of  the  work 
was  partly  written,  but  was  never  sent  to 
press.  The  heated  temper  in  which  Abbot 
conducted  controversial  discussion  did  not 
always  commend  itself  to  the  undergraduates, 
and  when  holding  the  office  of  vice-chancellor 
for  the  third  time  in  1605,  he  had  to  commit 
one  hundred  and  forty  of  them  to  prison  for 
disrespectfully  sitting  *  with  their  hats  on  *  in 
his  presence  at  St.  Mary's  Church  (Nichols, 
Progresses,  i.  559 J. 

In  1604  Abbot  s  scholarship  had  been  put 
to  a  more  dignified  employment.  Early  in 
that  year  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  had 
been  resolved  on  at  the  Hampton  Court  con- 
ference, and  Abbot,  with  seven  other  Oxford 
graduates,  was  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sible task  of  revising  the  older  translations 
of  the  four  gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. But  these  labours  did  not  withdraw 
him  from  polemical  literature  or  public  af- 
fairs. In  1606,  Abbot,  as  dean  of  Win- 
chester, attended  convocation.  The  assem- 
bly was  engaged  in  examining  a  work  by 
Dr.  Overall,  *  concerning  the  government  of 
God's  catholic  church  and  the  kingdoms  of 
the  whole  world.*  The  book  \'igorously  advo- 
cated the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  de facto 
rulers;  it  confirmed  its  conclusion  by  a  misty 
interpretation  of  Old  Testament  history,  and 
was  imagined  to  strike  a  crushing  blow  at 
the  political  theories  of  the  Roman  catholics. 
Conyocation  by  a  unanimous  vote  expressed  its 


high  approval  of  the  volume,  but  James  I  was 
dissatisfied  with  this  result :  he  feared  that 
Overall*s  doctrine  would  confirm  eveiy  suc- 
cessful usurper  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  throne.  Abbot  had  doubtless  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion,  and  he  had  al- 
ready come  into  personal  relations  with  the 
king ;  once,  in  1603,  he  had  carried  to  him 
at  Woodstock  the  congratulations  of  the 
university  on  his  accession ;  and  again,  in 
1605,  he  had  been  much  in  his  company 
when  the  king  had  been  entertained  at  Ox- 
ford by  the  chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  had  honoured  with  his  presence  several 
formal  theological  debates  over  which  Abbot 
had  presided.  Upon  Abbot,  therefore,  James 
conferred  the  distinction  of  addressing  him 
a  letter,  partly  written  in  his  own  hand, 
stating  his  views  on  the  action  of  convoca- 
tion. *  Good  Dr.  Abbot,*  the  king  began,  *  I 
cannot  abstain  to  give  you  my  judgment  of 
your  proceedings  in  your  convocation,  as 
you  call  it.'  And  he  proceeded  to  point  out 
that  he  himself  was  no  mere  de  facto  ruler, 
but  owed  his  throne  to  the  highest  claims  of 
hereditary  right.  The  letter  marked  a  dis- 
tinct stage  in  the  growth  of  Abbot's  reputa- 
tion. 

In  1608  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
died,  and  on  20  May  Abbot  preached 
the  sermon  at  his  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey;  it  was  published  soon  afterwards 
at  the  earnest  solicitations  *■  of  diners  of 
speciall  qualitie  and  note,*  with  a  dedication 
to  Cicely,  the  widowed  countess.  But  Ab- 
bot immediately  found  a  new  and  equally 
influential  patron.  He  became  chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  lord  high  treasurer  of 
Scotland,  who,  as  Sir  George  Hume,  had  be- 
come the  intimate  friend  of  James  I  before  his 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  and  while 
in  attendance  upon  him  Abbot  performed 
several  important  political  ser\'ices.  Lord 
Dunbar  had  for  some  years  devoted  himself 
to  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, a  project  in  which  the  king  was  deeply 
interested,  and  he  had  so  far  succeeded  sls  to 
have  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  bishops,  but  the  part 
they  were  to  play  in  the  presbyterian  system 
of  government,  which  was  to  remain,  as  far 
as  possible,  undisturbed,  was  not  yet  satis- 
factorily settled.  In  July  1608,  a  general 
assembly  was  summoned  at  Linlithgow,  to 
give  thorough  eff*ect  to  the  episcopal  reforms, 
and  Abbot,  with  Dr.  Higgins,  was  ordered  to 
accompany  Lord  Dunbar  to  put  the  claims 
of  episcopacy  before  the  Scotch  ministers. 
Abbot  was  well  received  at  Linlithgow. 
'  The  English  doctors,*  says  Calderwood,  the 
historian  of  the  Scotch  church, '  seemed  to 
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liave  no  other  direction  but  to  persuade  the  cbired  to  be  *  so  immaculate  and  unspotted 

Scots  there  was  no  substantial  difference  in  from  the  world  .  .  .  that  even  malice  itself 

religion  betwixt  the  two  lealms,  but  only  in  could  never  find  true  blemish  in  it/    In  suc- 

things  indifferent  concerning  government  and  ce^ive  passagvs  he  was  compared  to  David, 

ixiemomes^  {Hist,  of  Kirk  of  Scotland,  "puh--  Solomon,    Josias,   Constantine    the    Great, 

lishedbytheWodrowSoCyVi.  735).   A  letter  Moses,  Hezekiah,  and  Theodosius;  but  ex- 

iromSootland  reached  James, describing  with  travagant    adulation    was    the    recognised 

enthusiasm  the  effect  of  Abbotts  preaching  homage  that  loyal  subjects,  and  especially 

iOrig.  Letters  on  Eccles.  Affairs,  Bannatyne  the  clergy,  paid  their  sovereif^  at  the  time. 

Club,  L   146).     It  is  true  that   the  Scotch  and  the  warning  tones  in  which  Abbot  here 

episcopate  was  not  ultimately  restored  till  addressed   disturbers  of   the   public    peace 

1610,  but  Abbot's  conciliatory-  tone  did  much  honestly  expressed  the  value  he  himself  set 

to  prepare  the  way,  and  he  Limself  put  the  upon  orderly  behaviour  and  respect  for  au- 

fiiushing  touch  to  the  work  in  that  year  by  thority. 

presiding  at  the  consecration  of  the  bishops  It  was  thus  that  Abbot,  whose  theological 

of  Glasgow,  Brechin,  and  Galloway  (Cal-  attainments  had  already  attracted  James*s 

DERWOOD,  vii.  150).  notice,  established  a  claim  on  his  gratitude, 

This  was  only  one  of  the  services  that  and  Lord  Dunbar's  influence  with  the  king 

Abbot  rendered  James  on  his  visit  to  Scot-  insured  that  his  reward  should  not  be  long 

land.     While    at  Edinburgh,   the  trial   of  delayed.     On  27  May  1609,  within  a  few 

George  Sprot,  a  notary  of  Eyemouth,  charged  months  of  his  return  from  Scotland,  Abbot 

with  conspiring  in  1600  to  murder  the  king,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Coventrs*  and  Lich- 

took  place,  and  the  man  was  condemned  and  field,  and  his  enthronement  took  place  on 

executed  before  Abbot  left  the  city.     Abbot  29  Dec.  following.  He  had,  however,  scarcely 

carefully  watched  the  proceedings,  and  at-  visited  his  diocese  when  he  was  translated 

tended  oprot  on  the  scaffold.     Tne  plot  in  to  a  higher  dignity,  the  bishopric  of  London, 

which  the  convict  had  taken  part  was  Known  and  he  was  enthroned  at  St.  Paurs  on  12  Feb. 

as  the  Gowrie  plot,  and  its  chief  authors,  the  1609-10.     But   this  preferment   was   little 

Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  friends,  were  alleged  more  permanent.     In  August  1610  Abbot 

to  have  invited  James,  in  1600,  to  a  house  consecrated  a  new  churchyard  presented  to 

at  Perth,  and  to  have  locked  him  in  a  room  St.  Bride's  parish  by  his  old  benefactor's  son, 

with  a  rufl&an  who  had  been  hired  to  kill  the  Earl  of  Dorset.     In  October  he  conse- 

him.    James  escaped ;  the  earl  and  his  friends  crated  the  Scotch  bishops.     At  Oxford  he 

were  slain  by  the  royal  attendants,  and  an  helped  to  establish  Pembroke  College  out  of 

order  was  issued  to  the  ministers  of  religion  the  old  foundation  of  Broadgates  Hall,  and 

throughout  Scotland  to  hold  thanksgiving  throughout  the  year  his  letters  to  the  Earl 
servicesfortheking'ssalvation;  these  services  I  of  Salisbury  show  that  he  was  repressing 

had  been  introduced  at  a  later  date  into  Eng-  with  a  strong  hand  throughout  his  diocese 

land,  andcontinued  throughout  James's  reig^.  any  manifestut  ions  of  sympathy  with  Koman 


But  the  Scotch  ministers  had  resisted  them. 
An  act  of  parliament  had  been  necessary  t  o  en- 
force the  order ;  doubts  as  to  the  real  circum- 


Catholicism.  Tlie  poet,  John  Davies  of 
Hereford,  who  claimed  an  acquaintance  with 
him  in  earlier  years,  congratulated  him  on 


stances  of  the  alleged  plot  were  still  abroad  j  his  promotion  in  a  sonnet  (Appendix  to  tlie 
at  the  time  of  Sprors  execution,  and  they  con-  '  Scourt/e  of  Folly).   On  20  Nov.  1610,  Richard 


tinned  to  imperil  friendly  relations  between 
James  and  his  Scotch  subjects.  Abbot  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  attempting  to 
remove  the  ground  of  disagreement,  lie  pub- 
lished the  notes  taken  by  the  judge  at  Sprot*s 

trial,  together  with  a  lengthy  account  of  the  |  as  to  Bancroft's  successor.     The  choice  wan 
'treasonable  device  betwixt  John,  Earl  of   generally  expected  to  fall  on  l^ancelot  An- 


Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbur}',  diini, 
and  Abbot  preached  a  conventional  ser^ 
mon  in  his  praise  on  the  Sundav  following 
(25  Nov.).  The  two  religious  parties  through- 
out England  were  soon  anxiously  speculating 


Oowry,  and  Robert  Logane  of  Restalrig 
{commonly  called  Lesterig)  plotted  by  them 
for  the  cruel  murthering  of  our  most  gracious 


drewes,  "bishop  of  Ely.  Ablx)t  had  no  belief 
in  his  own  ciiances  of  promotion,  and  the 
death  of  Lord  Dunbar  on  30  Jan.  1610-11, 


sovereign.'    The  task  was  probably  under-  '  before  the  vacancy  was  filled,  seemed  to  ex- 


taken  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Dunbar. 
The  punphlet,  which  has  been  reprinted  in 
the  *  Haneian  Miscellany '  (ix.  560  et  se^.), 
was  penned  in  a  spirit  that,  from  a  modem 
point  of  view,  befitted  the  courtier  rather 
than  the  historian.      James's  life  was  de- 


clude  him  altogether  from  the  list  of  likely 
candidates.  But  James  had  already  con- 
sulted Dunbar ;  the  earl  had  unhesitatingly 
advanced  Abbot's  claim,  and  his  advice  had 
been  accepted.  On  25  Feb.  1610-11,  Sir 
Thomas  Lake,  clerk  to  the  signet,  informed 
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Lord  Salisbury  that  the  kinff  had  chosen  the 
bishop  of  London  to  be  archbishop,  *  as  being 
an  able  man,  and  recommended  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Dunbar,  whose  memory  is  dear  to 
his  majesty/  Speed,  the  contemporary  his- 
torian, speaks  of  his  promotion  as  due  to  the 
'  embassage '  in  Scotland ;  and  Secretary 
Calvert  wrote  in  March  that  *  by  a  strong 
north  wind  coming  out  of  Scotland,  Abbot 
was  blown  over  the  Thames  to  Lambeth/ 
The  appointment  was  received  with  general 
astonishment  and  misgiving.  Abbot  himself 
was  wonderstruck.  *  Preferment  did  fly  upon 
him,*  says  Fuller,  *  without  his  expectation/ 
And  if  the  Anglican  party  were  depressed, 
the  puritans  were  content  to  conceal  their 
enthusiasm.  His  conduct  in  Scotland,  to 
which  his  promotion  was  ascribed  on  all 
hands,  had  not  raised  him  in  their  estimation. 
He  was  stated,  it  is  true,  to  be  *  of  a  more 
fatherljr  presence  than  those  who  might  have 
been  his  fathers  for  age  in  the  church  of 
England/  but  one  ground  of  his  unfitness 
was  urged  on  many  sides.  *  He  was  never 
incumbent  in  any  living  with  cure  of  souls ;  * 
he  had  not  experienced  the  sufferings  of  the 
lower  clergy,  and  it  was  feared  that  his  want 
of  practical  training  would  prevent  him  from 
sympathising  with  their  trials  and  difficulties. 
Ilis  one-sided  tone  of  thought  was  more 
likely  to  render  him  inadequate  for  the  post. 
The  threatened  disruption  in  the  churcn  of 
England,  to  which  no  one  who  mixed  in 
public  affairs  could  at  the  time  close  his  eyes, 
surrounded  the  primacy  with  dangers  which 
a  statesman's  conciliatory  spirit  alone  could 
meet  with  effect ;  and  of  tnat  spirit  Abbot 
had  shown  no  certain  sign. 

On  4  March  1610-11  Abbot  was  formally 
nominated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  on 
9  April  was*  very  honorably  installed  at  Lam- 
beth' (NiCH0L8,iVt>^rc«*^*,  ii.  424  w. ;  Lb  Neve, 
Fasti;  seeHawlinson  MS.  at  Oxford, C.  155, 
No.  54).  On  30  April  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
high  commission  court,  and  on  23  June  was 
sworn  at  Greenwich  of  the  privy  council.  At 
first  gloomy  forebodings  seemed  unfounded. 
At  court  he  met  with  a  good  reception.  The 
king  treated  him  with  cordiality ;  the  queen, 
who  could  have  had  no  aftection  for  his  re- 
ligious views,  was 'graciously  pleased  to  give 
hmi  more  credit  than  ordinary,  which  .  .  .  she 
continued  to  the  time  of  her  death.'  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  regarded  him  with  tne 
veneration  that  all   who,  like  himself,  ap- 

S roved  his  theology  acknowledged  to  be  his 
ue.  Nor  was  he  without  friends  among  the 
officers  of  state.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  lord 
high  treasurer,  lord  chancellor  EUesmere, 
and  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  who  became  in 
later  years  secretary  of  state,  sympathised 


with  his  opinions,  and  a  lavish  hospitality 
at  Lambeth,  which  James  I  strongly  recom- 
mended him  to  maintain,  secured  him  the 
favour  of  man^  *  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, divers  pri>'y  councillors  and  men  of 
highest  rank.'  But  enemies  of  Abbot  were 
also  to  be  found  among  the  king's  council- 
lors. Sir  llobert  Carr,  the  king^  favourite, 
afterwards  Viscount  Rochester  and  Earl  of 
Somerset,  viewed  his  stem  integrity  with 
suspicion.  Men  like  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, once  Lord  Hennr  Howard,  a  secret 
papist  and  pensioner  of  Spain,  did  not  hide 
their  disappointment  at  his  elevation.  Simi- 
larly the  bench  of  bishops  was  not  without 
malevolent  spectators  of  his  recent  sue- 
cesses ;  and  among  the  judges  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  close  contact.  Abbot 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  on  friendly  terms 
with  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

Abbot  flung  himself  with  vigour  into  the 
various  duties  of  his  office,  but  his  early 
actions  showed  much  want  of  tact  and  pre- 
vision. He  saw  that  the  Calvinist  theology 
was  losing  its  hold  on  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  and  that  Arminianism  was  taking  its 
place ;  but,  with  characteristic  narrowness  of 
i-iew,  he  charged  the  newer  doctrines  with 
either  Roman  catholic  or  sceptical  tendencies. 
To  destroy  them  utterly  by  means  of  the  high 
commission  court  and  of  the  other  arbitrary 
tribunals  in  which  he  took  his  seat  was  his 
immediate  aim.  *  Sentences  of  correction,' 
says  Hacket,  the  biographer  of  Williams,  *  or 
rather  of  destruction,  have  their  epocha  in  the 
predominance  of  Abbot  in  that  [the  com- 
mission] court.'  From  the  catholics  bitter 
cries  at  once  rose.  Recusants'  fines  were 
unceasingly  inflicted,  and  defaulters  for  pay- 
ment imprisoned.  *  They  mav  expect,*  wrote 
the  Earl  of  Northampton  oi  some  catholic 
prisoners  in  1612,  *  little  mercy  when  the 
metropolitan  is  mediator.'  On  10  June  1615 
he  summoned  a  prebendary  of  Christ  Churchy 
Oxford,  to  appear  before  tne  king  on  a  charge 
of  coquetting  with  popery  because  he  had 
complained  of  the  prevalence  of  puritanism^ 
and  had  failed  to  denounce  its  antithesis 
with  fitting  severity  or  frequency.  In  1613 
he  came  into  open  collision  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  He  imprisoned  in  his  own 
palace  a  lady,  Donna  Luisa  de  Carvajal,  an 
enthusiastic  benefactress  of  the  Enghsh  ca- 
tholic college  of  Flanders,  who  was  stajring 
at  the  Spanish  embassy,  and  appeal  had  to  be 
made  to  James  to  obtain  her  release.  He 
employed  spies  in  all  parts  of  England,  and 
he  did  not  fear  to  attack  men  in  the  highest 
stations.  He  obtained  full  information  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, the  lora  privy  seal,  and  Spain,  and 
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boldly  challenged  him  to  deny  his  belief  in 
papftl  doctrines  at  the  council  board  in  1612. 
At  the  same  time  the  earl  was  trying  to 
suppress  dama^n^  reports  about  himselfby  a 
suit  of  defamation  mthe  Star  Chamber  against 
seyeral  persons  who  publicly  called  him  a 
papist,  and  Abbot  is  said  to  haye  produced 
in  open  court  a  letter  from  Northampton  to 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  which  he  declared  that 
his  'heart  stood  with  the  papists ; '  the  death 
of  the  earl,  which  took  place  in  1614,  has  been 
somewhat  erroneously  attributed  by  a  few 
writers  to  the  shock  of  this  disclosure.  Nor 
was  Abbot  willing  to  see  the  authority  of 
the  high  commission  court  in  the  smallest 
degree  abridged.  In  1611  a  Sir  William 
Chauncy  had  been  charged  with  adultery 
before  that  tribunal,  and  had,  on  disobeying 
its  order  to  proyide  a  maintenance  for  his 
wife,  been  sent  to  prison.  Chauncy  had 
appealed  to  the  lord  cnief  justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  against  the  high  commission  court's 
judgment,  which  Coke  asserted  to  be  ille^l. 
Abbot  tried  in  yain  to  change  Coke's  opinion, 
and  although  the  king  finally  settled  the 
point  in  the  archbishop's  fayour,  Coke  treated 
Abbot's  protest  with  irritating  indifference. 
In  1616  Abbot  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  report  on  Coke's  opinion  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  pramunire  statutes, 
and  declared  against  it.  Abbot  was  similarly 
anxious  to  enforce  the  utmost  rigours  that 
the  law  allowed  him  in  cases  of  alleged 
Bcepticism,  and  in  this  procedure  likewise 
Coke  attempted  to  thwart  him.  In  1611 
two  'blasphemous  heretics,'  as  he  called 
them,  Bartholomew  Legate  and  Edward 
Wightman,  were  brought  before  his  court. 
Abbot  was  from  the  first  resolved  that  no 
mercy  should  be  shown  them.  Their  offence 
was  mainly  Arianism,  and  on  21  Jan.  1611-2 
he  wrote  to  lord  chancellor  Ellesmere  that  a 
commission  of  three  or  four  judges  ought  to 
deal  with  them  as  capital  offenders,  and  that 
the  king  was  anxious  to  see  '  these  evil  per- 
sons'  receive  at  once  *the  recompenses  of 
their  pride  and  impiety.'  He  advised  care 
in  a  later  letter  (22  Jan.)  in  the  choice  of  the 
judges,  and  urged  that  those  should  be  se- 
lected who  '  make  no  doubt  that  the  law  is 
clear  to  bum  them.'  Coke  was  thus,  he 
advised,  to  be  excluded  from  the  tribunal,  for 
he  was  known  to  disagree  with  the  arch- 
bishop's interpretation  of  the  old  statutes 
affecting  heresy  (Egerton  Papers,  Camd.  Soc. 
pp.  44^-8).  Ana  Abbot  was  finally  tri- 
umphant. Early  in  1QI4  Legate  was  burnt 
at  Smithfield,  and  Wightfaian  at  Burton- 
npon-Trent.  In  another  case  of  a  political 
complexion  he  approved  the  use  of  torture.  A 
Somersetshire  clergyman,  Edmund  Peacham, 


was  charged,  in  1614,  with  libelling  the  king* 
in  a  written  sermon  which  had  never  been 
preached.  Abbot  was  at  the  time  receiving 
reports  of  catholic  conspiracies,  to  which  he 
always  lent  a  willing  ear.  When,  therefore, 
Pencham  was  brought  before  the  privy  council 
in  his  presence,  and  persisted  in  denying  the 
allegea  offence,  Aboot  readily  assented  to 
the  proposal  that  he  should  be  put  to  the 
'manacles.'  Bacon  has  been  charged  with 
taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  persecution 
of  Peacham,  but  Abbot  must  oe  credited 
with  equal  responsibility  (Spedding,  Life  qf 
Baccuy  v.  91). 

Abbot,  however,  did  not  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  propagating  his  views  at  home.  lie 
persuaded  James  I  to  use  all  his  influence 
against  Roman  Catholicism  and  against 
heresies  in  every  country  of  Europe.  He 
sought  information  as  to  the  state  of  religion 
abroad  from  the  English  ambassadors,  and 
with  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  the  ambassador 
first  at  Venice  and  afterv^'ards  in  Holland, 
he  maintained  a  lengthy  correspondence. 
In  Holland  he  jealously  watched  tne  rise  of 
Arminianism,  and  in  1612  he  excited  the 
king's  hostility  against  Conrad  Vorstius, 
recently  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
theology  at  I-ieyden,  whose  views  were  said 
to  savour  of  Arianism  and  Arminianism. 
James,  in  fact,  applied  to  the  states  general 
for  the  dismissal  of  Vorstius,  and  the  request 
was  granted.  Grotius  came  over  to  England 
in  1613,  to  endeavour  to  soothe  James  s  ex- 
cited feelings  against  the  Arminian  party  of 
the  United  Provinces,  and  to  counteract 
Abbot's  influence,  which  was  agg^vating 
the  religious  differences  in  Holland  almost 
as  much  as  in  England.  But  Abbot  resented 
his  interference.  He  called  him  a  busybody, 
and  warned  the  secretarj-  of  state,  Sir  Halph 
Winwood,  of  his  ambition  and  indiscretion. 
'  You  must  take  heed  how  you  trust  Dr. 
Grotius  too  far,'  he  wrote  (1  June,  1613), 
and  he  reported  how  the  Dutch  envoy's  con- 
versation with  the  king  was  '  tedious  and 
full  of  tittle-tattle,'  and  how  he  compared 
the  *■  factious  contradictors '  of  his  own 
opinions  in  his  own  countrj-  to  'our  puritans  ^ 
in  England  (Winwood,  Memorials,  iii.  459- 
60) — a  comparison  that  was  little  likely 
to  reconcile  Abbot  to  his  presence  at  court. 
But  both  at  home  and  abroad  Abbot  looked 
forward  to  the  conversion  of  his  religious 
opponents,  and  he  treated  all  foreigners  who 
set  foot  in  this  country,  and  were  willing  to 
follow  his  religious  guidance,  with  much 
generosity.  In  his  lectures  on  Jonah  at 
Oxford  he  had  condemned  in  a  forcible  pas- 
sage the  inhospitable  reception  often  ac- 
corded to  foreigners  by  '  the  meaner  people  * 
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of  England,  and  their  groundless  suspicions 
of  'outlandish  folks/  He  had  bidden  his  : 
pupils  use  protestant  aliens  sls  brethren,  and 
such  was  his  own  invariable  practice  (Strtpe, 
Annals f  II.  i.  252).  In  1612  an  Italian  friar 
desirous  of  conversion  was  installed  in  his 
palace;  in  the  following  year  he  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  settlement  in  England  of 
Antonio  de  Dominis,  formerly  archbishop  of 
Spalato,  who  had  renounced  the  catholic 
faith.  Abbot  offered  Antonio,  through  Car- 
leton  (16  Dec.  1613),  *  a  private  life  in  a 
university  and  200/.  a  year,'  but  the  plan  was 
not  very  successful.  Ihe  prelate  arrived  and 
took  up  his  quarters  at  Lambeth,  but  he  was 
*  an  unquiet  man,  and  not  of  that  fair,  quiet, 
civil  carriage  as  would  give  him  content- 
ment '  (Goodman,  Court  of  James  7,  i.  339). 
He  obtained  the  deanery  of  Windsor  and  the 
mastership  of  the  Savoy,  but  was  still  dis- 
contented, and  a  refusal  of  the  reversion  to 
the  archbishopric  of  York  caused  him,  in 
1622,  to  turn  upon  his  benefactors.  He 
attacked  Abbot  severely,  and  reproached  him 
with  withholding  the  200/.  originally  pro- 
mised him ;  finally  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  Rome,  and  thereupon 
Abbot  ordered  him,  with  the  king's  acqui- 
escence, to  leave  England  within  twenty  days 
and  return  at  his  peril  (21  March  1621-2).  ; 
Abbot  secured  his  loose  manuscripts,  in- 
•cluding  the  original  manuscript  of  Sarpi's 
history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  of  which  he 
had  long  been  anxious  to  obtain  possession, 
and  which  was  first  printed  at  London  under 
his  direction  in  1619  (cf.  his  letters  in  Lewis 
Attekbukt's  Some  Letters  relating  to  the 
Council  of  Trenty  1705).  With  Casaubon  Ab- 
bot remained  on  more  peaceable  terms.  He 
freq  uently  received  him  at  Lambeth,  and  stood 
with  James  I  sponsor  for  one  of  his  children 
on  4  Nov.  161 2  (  Cal  State  Papers) ;  he  aided 
with  his  influence  the  scholar's  endeavour  to  ■ 
convert  a  Jew  of  Oxford ;  he  read  over  Ca- 
saubon's  elaborate  criticism  on  Baronius,  and 
forbade  the  publication  of  a  pirated  version  of 
some  portions  of  the  work  (I^attison,  Life  of 
Casaubon,  pp.  410,  418,  429).  Abbot  often 
raised  funds  for  French  or  Dutch  protest- 
ants  in  distress,  and  educated  at  Oxford  at  ! 
his  own  expense  several  Greeks  and  other  \ 
foreigners.  In  1619,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  reconciling  the  Calvinists  of  Jersey  to  the 
church  of  England.  In  Ireland  Abbot  dis- 
couraged any  conciliatory  policy  towards 
the  catholics,  and  although  he  strongly  con- 
demned the  endeavours  of  the  Scotch  bishops 
to  resist  the  practices  of  the  English  church, 
he  maintained  a  personal  intimacy  with  many 
of  them.  On  7  July  1616  he  absolved  the 
Marquis  of  Huntley  at  Lambeth  from  the 


excommunication  recently  imposed  on  him 
by  the  Scotch  bishops  for  uis  suspected 
papistical  intrigues;  and  silenced  the  dis- 
content in  Scotland  that  his  reversal  of  this 
act  of  the  Scotch  episcopate  was  likely  to 
rouse  by  a  very  cleverly  worded  if  some- 
what casuistical  letter  (23  July)  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly  (Caldbbwood,  JSTw/ory,  vii.  218, 
226;  Letters  during  Reign  of  James  /,  Banna- 
tyne  Club,  ii.  471  et  seg.). 

In  matters  of  wider  political  significance 
Abbot  played  an  equally  prominent  part. 
His  religious  views  had  led  him  to  form  a 
definite  foreign  policy,  of  which  the  one  aim 
was  to  crush  S^pain  and  to  be  wary  of  France. 
The  marriages  of  James's  son  and  daughter, 
Henry  and  Elizabeth,  were  occupying  the 
ministers'  attention  when  Abbot  joined  their 
councils.  Proposals  had  been  made  as  early 
as  1607  for  a  marriage  between  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  in  1611  it 
was  suggested  that  Prmce  Henry  at  the 
same  time  should  marry  a  Spanish  princess. 
The  scheme  alarmed  Abbot ;  he  vehemently 
opposed  it  at  the  council  board,  but  his  op- 
position would  hardly  have  been  successful, 
though  Salisbury  discountenanced  the  al- 
liances, had  not  the  Spaniards  themselves 
raised  insuperable  objections  to  the  English 
terms.  But  Abbot  was  determined  that,  so 
far  as  he  could  help  it,  the  debates,  when 
they  dropped  in  1611,  should  not  be  reopened. 
The  protestant  Elector  Palatine  of  Germany 
had  offered  Elizabeth  his  hand  before  the 
Spanish  negotiations  closed,  and  on  this 
union  Abbot  set  his  heart.  Prince  Henry 
was  of  Abbot*s  opinion.  In  September 
1612  the  elector  palatine  came  over  to 
England,  and  Abbot  and  he  were  soon  on 
friendly  terms.  A  month  or  two  before,  a 
Spanisti  ambassador,  Zuuiga,  had  been  in 
England  to  propose  another  Spanish  suitor 
to  Elizabeth  in  the  person  of  the  king  of 
Spain  himself.  But  Abbot,  in  a  strongly 
worded  letter  to  the  king  (22  July),  haa 
shown  how  bribery  and  corruption  of  the 
courtiers  were,  according  to  his  secret  in- 
formation, the  instruments  on  which  Zuniga 
depended  for  the  success  of  his  mission  (cf. 
Strypb,  Amialsj  iv.  564).  It  was  by  such 
means  that  Abbot  cleared  the  path  of  the 
German  prince,  and  matters  made  satisfac- 
tory progress.  But  the  marriage  seemed 
likely  to  be  long  and  dangerouslv  delayed. 
At  the  close  of  October,  Prince  flenry  was 
taken  fatally  ill,  and  shortly  afterwards  died. 
Abbot,  *  like  a  grave  and  a  religious  church- 
man,' was  with  him  to  the  last,  and  certified 
that  he  died  in  the  true  faith ;  but  the  blow 
was  a  severe  one  for  his  prospects.    His  grief 
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verwhelmixig ;  at  the  funeral  in  West-  the  like/  but  he  was  anxious  that  '  no  poor 
er  Abbey  he  preached  the  sermon^  and  man  should  be  frrated  on '  (Goodkak,  Qmrt 
ndawere  almost  choked  by  his  tears  and  of  James  /,  ed.  Brewer,  ii.  157).  Abbot  him- 
dingpassion^showingthe  inward  sorrow  self  forwarded  to  James  a  basin  and  ewer 
heiut.'  But,  in  spite  of  her  brothers  that  sold  for  140/.  But  in  1615,  when  the 
athy  Abbot  endeavoured  to  push  on  the  king  had  still  large  debts  that  pressed  for 
lations  for  the  marriage  of  tne  princess,  payment.  Abbot  was  one  of  those  councillor 
^  Dec.  1612,  he  ceremonially  affianced  woo  strongly  urged  an  appeal  to  parliament, 
bd  the  elector  at  Wliitehall.  On  29  Jan.  though  he  did  not  discountenance  what  we 
8,  he  gave,  in  honour  of  the  approaching  should  hold  to  be  an  exertion  of  undue  influ- 
,  a  bimquet  at  Lambeth  to  tne  German  ence  on  the  constituencies  (Speddikg,  Bacon, 
t's  followers,  which  the  elector  '  took  so  v.  205).  Abbot  was  not,  however,  courtier 
r  that  when  thev  were  ready  to  sit  enough  to  retain  at  any  time  the  full  confidence 
,  himself  came,  though  he  were  never  of  the  king.  In  1613  he  twice  came  into  open 
dor  expected.'  The  entertainment  was  collision  with  him.  Inthe  first  place,  a  dispute 
y  of  *  the  giver  and  receiver/  and  the  arose  as  to  the  will  of  Thomas  Sutton,  who 
r  soon  returned  the  courtesy.  *  He  had  bequeathed  all  his  fortune  to  the  foundi^ 
1  all  the  coimcil  at  Essex  House,  where,  tion  of  the  Charterhouse  at  Smithfield,  and 
ard  of  the  entertainment  he  found  with  James  I  attempted  to  divert  the  money  to 
ehbishop,  he  showed  him  mure  kindness  his  own  uses.  But  Abbot  would  not  sano- 
izesses  than  to  all  the  rest  put  together.'  tion  the  proposed  malversation,  which  he 
;a  fortnight  later  (12  Feb.)  Abbot  mar-  attributed  to  the  judges,  and  James  had  to 
le  elector  and  the  princess  *  in  all  points  yield  to  the  archbishop's  representations.  A 
ling  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  more  serious  quarrel  m  the  same  vear  was 
ne  of  his  political  aims  was  thus,  he  occasioned  by  Abbot's  disregard  of  tlie  king's 
led,  attained.  But  James  I  did  not  wishes  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  petitioned 
to  be  so  well  satisfied  with  the  event  for  by  the  Countess  of  Essex,  once  Lady 
bot  could  have  wished.  In  April  his  Frances  Howard.  The  ladv  insisted  on  the 
iter  and  son-in-law  left  England,  and  nullity  of  her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of 
lector  wrote  to  the  archbishop  from  Essex.  It  was  known  that  she  was  of  profli- 
rbury  that  the  king,  who  had  resented  gate  temperament,  and  was,  at  the  same  time 
quest  for  the  release  of  Lord  Grey,  a  as  she  was  petitioning  against  Essex,  arranging 
»J  prisoner  and  supporter  of  Arabella  for  her  remarriage  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  the 
t,  *did  not  use  him  like  a  son,  but  rather  king's  favourite.  Her  petition  was  referred 
youngling  or  childish  youth  not  to  be  to  a  commission,  consistmg  of  Abbot  as  presi- 
led '  (WiNWOOD,  Memorials^  iii.  454).  I  dent,  with  five  bishops  and  six  civil  lawyers, 
lector's  friendship  for  Abbot  was,  how-  The  king  was  strongly  in  t  he  countess's  favour, 
unimpaired.  Before  his  departure  he  andurged  Abbot  to  grant  her  suit.  But  Abbot 
ited  him  with  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  took  an  opposite  view.  The  countess  was  a 
ofl,000/.,althougn  he  made  no  presents  :  niece  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  his  bit- 
T  other  of  his  English  friends,  except  a  ,  terest  enemy  in  the  council  chamber,  and  he 

was  not  therefore  prejudiced  in  her  favour. 
There  was  very  scanty  evidence  to  prove  her 
charges  against  her  husband,  and  ^e  made 
admissions  in  cross-examination  which  prac- 
tically invalidated  all  her  testimony.  Abbot 
knew  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  be  *  a  religious 
nobleman,'  and  tried  hard  to  protect  him 
from  what  he  looked  upon  as  the  immoral 
persecution  of  his  wife  and  her  friends.  The 
king's  personal  inter\'ention  could  not  change 
his  opinion.  Some  days  before  the  final  hear- 
ing of  the  case,  he  begged  to  be  rid  of  the 
business.  He  was  staying  with  the  king  at 
Windsor,  and  he  *  fell  down  on  his  knees  twice 
or  thrice  to  entreat  his  majesty  that  he  might 
be  dispensed  with  from  being  on  the  commis- 
sion, which  he  would  esteem  a  greater  favour 
than  all  that  he  had  received  from  him  in 
being  raised  from  a  private  position,  and  in 
so  short  a  time,  to  the  highest  dignity.'    But 


imall  one  to  the  lord  chancellor  Elles- 


sreneral  home  politics,  Abbot  found  it 
It  to  steer  a  course  that  should  not 
dise  either  his  lovaltv  or  his  honesty* 
he  difficulty  grew  in  intensity  with 
year.  He  was  willing,  with  charao- 
c  generosity,  to  make  some  material 
ces  for  his  sovereign  in -his  financial 
Ities;  when  the  parliament  of  1614 
d  James  the  subsidies  of  which  he 
greatly  in  need,  Abbot  wrote  to  the 
)s  begging  them  to  testify  *  their  duty 
;heir  sovereign '  by  some  free-will  ofier- 
He  urged  every  bishop  to  *  send  unto 
ing  the  best  piece  of  plate  which  he 
nd  if  his  majesty  should  be  pleased  to 
;  of  this,'  he  promised  to  move  the 
as  and  others  of  the  '  abler  sort  of 
^  according  to  their  proportions  to  do 
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James  was  deaf  to  his  entreaty,  and  Abbot 
determined  to  act  justly  at  all  hazards.  He 
drew  up  an  elaborate  paper,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  evils  attending  facility  of 
divorce ;  he  declared  that  *  in  the  greatest 
breaches  between  man  and  wife,  reconcilia^ 
tion  is  the  best;  and  the  worthiest  pains 
that  can  be  spared  is  to  bring  that  about.' 
But  on  such  arguments  as  these,  and  on  the 
insufficiency  of  evidence.  Abbot,  with  strange 
per^'ersity,  did  not,  at  the  critical  moment, 
lay  any  decided  emphasis.  He  sent  to  the 
king  a  statement  01  his  views,  supported  by 
numberless  irrelevant  quotations  from  theo- 
logians of  the  reformation  era,  which  only 
served  to  exasperate  James.  The  king  replied 
in  a  letter,  of  which  the  first  words  ran :  *  I 
must  freely  confess  to  you  I  find  the  grounds 
of  your  opposition  so  weak  as  I  have  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  prejudices  you  have  of 
the  persons  is  the  greatest  motive  in  breeding 
these  doubts  in  vou.'  Still  Abbot  did  not 
swerve,  and  when  he  was  called  upon  for  his 
judgment,  with  the  brevity  that  the  king  had 
einoined  on  him,  he  pronounced  for  the  va- 
lidity of  the  marriage.  But  the  majority  of 
the  commissioners — ^seven  out  of  twelve — 
took  an  opposite  view,  and  the  marriage  was 
finally  annulled.  Abbot's  loss  of  favour  at 
€Ourt  by  his  conduct  of  this  case  was  a 
general  topic  of  conversation  at  the  time, 
and  all  his  subsequent  misfortunes  were 
ascribed  by  one  contemporary  writer  to  his 
persistent  disregard  of  the  king's  wishes  in 
the  matter  (Wbldon,  Court  of  King  JameSy 

Printed  in  Secret  History  of  James  Fs  Court, 
81 1,  i.  388).  His  presence  at  the  marriage  of 
the  divorced  countess  and  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
in  1614  seems  therefore  inconsistent  with  his 
previous  attitude.  But  it  is  probable  that  he 
knew  that  the  davs  of  Somerset's  ascendency 
were  already  numbered,  and  that  this  know- 
ledge did  not  make  him  unwilling  to  conciliate 
the  king  by  his  presence  at  the  ceremony. 
According  to  Bacon's  account  of  the  mys- 
terious trial  of  Somerset  and  his  wife  for 
the  murder  of  Overbury,  papers  had  some 
time  previously  fallen  into  Abbot's  hands 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  accusation 
(Spedding,  v.  288).  And  Abbot  was  about 
to  introduce  to  James's  notice  George  Villiers, 
who  rapidly  reconciled  the  king  to  Somerset's 
downfall. 

His  introduction  of  George  Villiers  to 
court  was  the  most  disastrous  step  that 
Abbot  ever  took.  It  is  true  that  Villiers  at 
the  time  (10  Dec.  1615)  s^led  the  archbishop 
his  father,  and  Abbot  declared  that  he  would 
repute  and  esteem  him  for  his  son,  but  the 
queen  prophesied  truly  when  she  told  the 
firchbisnop  'if  this    young  man  be  once 


brought  in,   the  first  persons  that  he  will 

flague  must  be  you  that  labour  for  him' 
Goodman,  Court  of  James  /,  ii.  160,  and 
RusHWOKTH,    Collections,  i.   456).      When 
Villiers  had  been  installed  as  the  king's  fi^ 
vourite,  the  question  of  the  Spanish  marriage 
once  again  came  to  the  surface,  and  Abbot 
found  that  the  views  against  which  his  whole 
soul  rebelled  had  in  Villiers  their  warmest 
advocate.    Very  st-eadily,  between  1617  and 
1622,  the  scheme  for  Cliarles's  marriage  with 
the  infanta  of  Spain  took  shape,  and  Abbot 
and  his  friends  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
thwart  its  progress.      To  create  war  with 
Spain  was  their  definite  object,  and  Abbot's 
aily,Winwood,  the  secretary  of  state,  who  was 
always  *  exceedingly  beholden,'  as  Ghambei^ 
lain  had  written  (9  Jan.  1612-13), '  to  that 
prelate  for  his  ^^ood  word  and  opinion,'  has 
been  charged  with  agitating  for  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  despatch  on  his  last  expedition  in 
the  hope  of  his  breaking  the  peace  with  Spun 
(Gakdiner,  History,  ed.  1884,  iii.  53).     But 
here,  at  any  rate,  Abbot  sufiered  the  bitter- 
est disappointment.    Raleigh  attacked  the 
Spaniaras  in  South  America,  but,  so  far  from 
England  supporting  his  acts,  he  was  charged 
before  six  English  commissioners,  of  whom, 
as  ill  fortune  would  have  it.  Abbot  was  one, 
and  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  breaking 
his  promise  to  his  sovereign,  and  of  injuring 
the  subjects  of  the  Mng  of  Spain  (22  Oct 
1618).     His  execution,  on  a  sentence  passed 
upon  him  fifteen  years  before,  followed,  and 
Abbot  was  in  no  position  to  raise  a  protest. 
Winwood,  whose  complicity  in  Raleigh's 
aggressions  was  openly  suspected,  had  died 
27  Oct.  1617,  much  to  Abbot's  grief,  and  the 
archbishop  had  to  salve  his  conscience  for 
Raleigh's  death  by  attributing  it  to  his  'ques- 
tioning '  of  *■  God's  being  and  omnipotence, 
which  that  just  Judge  made  good  upon  him- 
self  in  over-humbling  his  estate,  but  last  of 
all  in  bringing  him  to  an  execution  by  law, 
where   he   died   a  religious  and    christian 
death '  {Abbot  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  19  Feb. 
1618-19).    And  meanwhile  the   affairs  of 
Abbot's  friend  in  Germany,  the  elector  pala- 
tine, were  intensifying  his  desire  of  a  war  not 
only  with  Spain  but  with  the  catholic  powers 
of  the  empire.    The  elector,  as  the  champion 
of  protestantism  on  the  continent,  had  been 
chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  and  the  emperor 
and  the  catholic  princes  of  Germany  were 
arrayed  against  him.    In  the  most  vi'^gorous 
letter  he  ever  penned,  Abbot  sketched  the 
policy  that  England,  as  he  thought,  should 
at  once  adopt.  Serious  illness  kept  him  from 
the  council  when  the  question  of  aiding  the 
king's  son-in-law  was  to  be  discussed ;  but  he 
wrote  (12  Sept.  1619)  to  Naunton,  the  king's 
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eecretaiT :  *  I  liave  never  more  desired  to  be  building  is  still  standing,  and  ba$  undergone 

present  at  any  consultation.  I  am  satisfied  in  few  all erat ions.     Abbot's  birthday.  29  Oct., 

my  conjecture  tbat  the  cause  is  just."   There-  is  still  commemorated  ihoiv.  and  the  axrh- 

fore  he  urged  that  England  should  j<Hn  in  the  iHshop  for  the  time  being  is  the  visitor  of  the 

electors  war,  and  *  let  it  be  really  pTOsecuted.*  hospital.  A  brass  in  thv  chapt'l.  set  up  by  Ab- 

he  said,  'that  it  may  appear  to  the  world  bot  to  the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother, 

that  we  are  awake  when  God  in  this  sort  who  both  dird  in  1606.  is  a  testimony  to  his 

calleth  to  us.'    He  hoped  that  *  our  striking  filial  tenderness  which  wjis  one  of  the  few 

in  *  would  lead  aU  the  protestant  powers  of  traits  that  his  habitual  morosenessof  temper 

Europe  to  '  run  the  same  fortune.*  *  For  the  never  overeast. 

means  to  support  the  war/  he  concluded.  But   outside   Guildford    the   clouds  still 

'  providelHt  I>eu3  *  {Cabala^  ed.  1654,  i.  169).  gathered  about  him.     A  complication  of  dis- 

Creneroua  enthusiasm,  but  little  statesman-  orders  was  already  breaking  down  his  health, 

ship,  characterised  t his  utterance,  and  Abbot  Bacon,  wit h  whom  he  had  maint  ained  friendly 

suneredthehumiliation  of  seeing  his  proposals  relations,  was  disgraced,  and  Abbot  had  him- 

flung  on  one  side,  and  the  Spanish  marriage  self  moved  for  the  attendance  of  the  com- 

treaty  proceeded  with  uninterruptedly.  mons  to  hear  his  sentence  in  the  House  of 

On  eveiT side  Abbot  found  the  tide  against  Lords  [2  May  1621  >.  The  pride  of  Villiers 
him.  In  1618  the  king  published,  at  the  was  still  thwarting  all  his  chmshed  schemes, 
suggestion  of  Bishop  Morton,  *  the  declara-  and  Arminianism.  always  to  him  a  detestable 
tion  of  sports '  sanctioning  Sabbath  amuse-  heresy.  wa5  aeoiiiring  new  force  in  England, 
menta,  wnich  Abbot  regarded  as  imperiUing  The  synod  ofi>ort,  1618.  at  which  one  of 
the  religious  faith  of  the  people.  His  loyalty  his  own  chaplains  represented  him,  had 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  obey  the  decree  end<^  in  a  barren  expression  of  approval 
that  authorised  it  to  be  read  in  churches.  At  of  Calvinism,  and  little  attention  haa  been 
Croydon,  where  he  was  at  the  time,  he  for-  paid  in  England  to  Abbot's  injunctions  to 
bade  its  proclamation  in  the  parish  church :  Carleton  to  use  his  influence  against  the 
James  I  ignored  his  resistance,  but  Abbot's  spread  of  Arminianism  in  Holland,  or  to  his 
position  was  not  improved.  Other  misfor-  suggestion  that  the  hostility  of  the  Dutch 
tunes  accompanied  this  episode:  the  death  in  the  East  Indies,  which  was  causing  his 
(2  March  1617-18)  of  his  brother  Robert,  a  brother  Maurice  the  utmost  anxiety,  was 
theologian  of  his  own  school,  whom  he  had  prompted  by  the  .\rminian  followers  of  Bar- 
consecrated  to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  naveldt  [see  Abbot,  Sir  Maubice].  But  a 
in  December  1615,  greatly  grieved  him,  aj-  curious  accident  in  16:?  1  brought  on  Abbot 
though  the  bishop  s  second  marriage  had  fresh  humiliations  which  cast  a  deep  shadow 
caused  a  temporary  estrangement  between  over  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  summer 
the  brotheiB.  The  queen,  who  had  favoured  of  that  year  L#ord  Zouch,  with  whom  he  had 
Abbot  in  spite  of  her  opposite  religious  long  been  on  friendly  terms,  invited  him  to  a 
views,  died  on  the  same  date  in  the  vear  fol-  hunting  party  at  Bramshill  Park,  Hampshire, 
lowing;  and  although  the  archbiskop  had  Crossbows  were  used  in  the  sport,  and  on 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  her  own  lips  '2-i  July  Abbot,  when  shooting  at  a  buck,  had 
on  her  death-bed  a  confession  of  adherence  the  misfortune  to  kill  one  Peter  Hawkins,  a 
to  the  protestant  faith,  he  lost  in  her  his  last  gamekeeper.  The  man  had  already  been 
influential  friend  at  court.  Abbot  preached  warned  to  keep  out  of  the  huntsmen's  way, 
the  sermon  at  her  funeral  at  Westminster  and  the  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
on  13  March  1618-19.  prr  infortunium  su<b  prftpri<e  culpet.     News 

Later  in  1619  Abbot  retired  for  a  few  days  of  the  accident  was  sent  to  the  king,  who  de- 
from  public  life  with  its  wearing  anxiety  to  clared  that  none  but  a  fool  or  a  knave  would 
confer  a  munificent  gift  upon  his  native  town,  think  the  worse*  of  a  man  for  such  an  occur- 
On  5  April  1619  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  his  rence,  and  that  the  like  had  often  nearly 
presence  of  ahospital 'for  the  maintenance  of  happened  to  himself.  The  archbishop  was 
a  master,  twelve  brethren,  and  eight  sisters,'  greatly  distressed  ;  he  prer^cribed  for  himself 
to  be  erected  at  his  expense  opposite  Trinitv  a  monthly  fast  on  Tuesilay,  the  day  of  the 
Church.  He  endowed  the  foundation  witb  misfortune,  and  settled  20L  a  vear  un  Haw- 
land  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds,  kins's  widow,  *  which,'  in  ( >ldys  s  words, '  soon 
which  he  obtained  a  license  to  purchase  in  procured  her  another  husband*  (Biog.  Brit.), 
mortmain.  It  was  incoiporated  b^-  charter  But  others  would  not  allow  the  matter  to 
14  June  1622.  Booms  for  his  pnvate  use  be  lightly  passed  over.  At  the  moment  four 
and  a  chapel  were  attached  to  it,  and  he  often  '  bishops-elect  were  awaiting  consecration. 
retired  to  its  seclusion  when  he  was  oppressed  John  Williams  had  been  nominated  to  the  see 
by  the  heayy  weight  of  public  office.    The  i  of  Lincoln,  John  Davenant  to  that  of  Salis- 
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bury,  Valentine  Gary  to  that  of  Exeter,  and 
William  Laud  to  that  of  St.  Davids ;  and 
in  August  Williams,  who  was  perhaps  per- 
sonally jealous  of  Abbot's  successful  career, 
and  feared  that  public  opinion  might  be 
against  him  if  he  took  any  other  course,  an- 
nounced that  he  should  refuse  to  be  conse- 
crated by  Abbot.  By  the  canon  law  he 
declared  that  homicide  in  a  prelate  made  him 
irregular  and  incapable  of  exercising  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction ;  by  the  common  law  he 
forfeitea  his  estate ;  to  receive  consecration, 
therefore,  at  Abbot's  hands  would  be  sacrilege. 
Laud  on  this  occasion  acted  with  Williams. 
The  quarrel  between  him  and  Abbot,  which 
had  begun  at  Oxford  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  had  not  yet  terminated.  In  1610 
Abbot  had  used  all  his  influence  to  prevent 
Laud's  election  to  the  presidency  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford  (Laud's  Diary  in  Works^  iii. 
134).  In  1615,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  bro- 
ther, Dr.  Robert  Abbot,  master  of  Balliol,  he 
had  charged  Laud  before  the  king  with  libel- 
ling him  in  an  Oxford  sermon ;  Laud  attri- 
buted his  frequent  disappointment  of  high 
preferment  to  the  action  of  the  archbishop, 
and  he  now  seized  the  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing himself  upon  his  old  persecutor.  The 
king  could  not  resist  a  petition  for  an  inquiry 
into  Abbot's  alleged  irreg^ularity,  and  a  com- 
mission was  nominated.  It  included  Williams, 
Laud,  and  Gary,  three  of  the  bishops-elect 
(Davenant,  the  only  one  of  them  on  good 
terms  with  Abbot,  being  excluded),  three 
bishops,  two  judges  of  the  common  pleas, 
the  dean  of  arches,  and  another.  The  opmion 
of  the  Sorbonne  and  other  foreign  universities 
was  at  the  same  time  invited.  Abbot  felt 
the  indignity  keenly.  His  unhappy  accident, 
as  he  wrote  (29  Aug.),  was  *■  a  bitter  potion, 
on  account  of  the  conflict  in  his  conscience 
for  what  sin  he  is  permitted  to  be  the  talk  of 
men  to  the  rejoicing  of  the  papist  and  the 
insulting  of  the  puritan.'  For  some  weeks 
he  withdrew  to  nis  hospital  at  Guildford. 
But  towards  the  end  of  September  he  was 
frequently  at  court  and  treated  by  the  king 
witn  marked  kindliness.  He  persisted  in 
preaching  occasionally  in  the  country,  *  for 
which  he  was  like  to  be  in  trouble '  (Yonoe's 
Diary,  Camd.  Soc.,  p.  43).  At  the  beginning 
of  October  the  commission  began  its  sittings. 
Abbot  desired  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
(13  Oct.  1621),  but  the  request  was  refused. 
His  irregularity  was,  however,  never  esta- 
blished in  England.  Hunting  was  not  allowed 
to  be  in  itself  a  recreation  inconsistent  with 
the  episcopate,  and  the  kinff  interpreted  in 
the  archbishop's  favour  the  halting  decision 
of  the  commission,  whose  members  were 
evenly  divided  as  to  the  scandal  caused  to 


the  church  by  the  homicide.  The  Sorbonne, 
whose  professors  thrice  discussed  the  quflfr* 
tion,  condemned  him  in  vain,  and  Spelman's 
learned  argument  to  the  same  effect  passed 
almost  unnoticed  (Reliquice  SpelTnannuB,  pp. 
111-120,  under  date  19  Oct.  1621).  It  wis 
nevertheless  thought  fitting  to  grant  Abbot 
a  formal  pardon  or  dispensation,  which  was 
duly  signed  by  James,  24  Dec.  1621.  But  a 
slur  had  been  cast  upon  Abbot's  reputation 
from  which  he  never  quite  recovered.  Three 
of  the  bishops-elect  still  refused  to  be  con- 
secrated by  him,  and  he,  in  deference  to  their 
views,  delegated  the  duty  to  the  bi^op  of 
London. 

Abbot  in  subsequent  years  pursued  his  old 
course  of  action  in  public  affairs  with  all  his 
previous  energy,  and  his  differences  with  the 
court  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
grew  rapidly  wider.  The  commons,  under 
the  guiaance  of  Abbot's  friend,  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  came  to  regard  him  as  the  champion 
of  their  interests  against  Buckingham  and 
his  creatures,  and  Abbot,  in  desJing  with 
the  Spanish  marriage  treaty,  very  rightly 
interpreted  their  sentiments.  The  proposed 
visit  of  Gharles  and  Buckingham  to  Idfadiid 
he  opposed  to  the  uttermost,  and  when^  on 
16  July  1623,  the  council  was  invited  to  give 
its  consent  to  the  marriage  treaty,  Abbot 
alone  rose  and  showed  by  his  awkward  ques- 
tions his  contempt  for  the  arrangement.  He 
only  signed  the  articles  on  receiving  orders  to 
do  so  under  the  great  seal,  and  James  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  compliance  even  on 
those  terms.  But  the  king  was  startled  to 
receive  early  in  the  following  Aupist  a  letter, 
signed  by  the  archbishop,  aeclaiming  anew 
with  unmeasured  vituperation  against  his 
toleration  of  popery,  his  indifference  to  par- 
liamentary government,  and  the  journey  of 
the  prince  to  Spain.  The  letter  was  clearly 
proved  to  be  a  forgery,  but  whether  it  was 
the  work  of  Abbot's  enemies  or  of  his  too 
enthusiastic  friends  has  never  been  known. 
A  fruitless  search  was  made  for  the  author. 
Abbot  was  very  backward  in  disavowing  its 
authorship ;  it  well  expressed  his  own  senti- 
ments, and  he  thus  incurred  some  of  its  re- 
sponsibility. But  the  letter  agreed  too  closely 
with  current  public  opinion  to  allow  the  go- 
vernment to  make  it  the  ground  of  any  open 
action,  and  the  ministers  contented  them- 
selves with  forbidding  its  circulation.  The 
events  of  the  following  months  gave  the 
anonymous  letter-writer  and  the  archbishop 
all  the  satisfaction  they  desired.  The  mar- 
riage negotiations  fell  through;  Bucking- 
ham's haughtiness  and  evil  temper  ruined 
the  scheme.  On  6  Oct.  1623  Prince  Gharles 
returned  to  England  after  having  resigned 
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L  to  ike  infuixa's  bAmL    Abboc*8  ioy  Montagu  to  hU  pniseiice.  and.  mikUr  i^prov- 

CMBded:  ke  met  the  prince  00  nis  ing  him,  bade  him  make  such  alterations  as 

n  LoBdoB  at  lAmbeth  Stairs,  and  would  leliere  him  of  all  »u5picion  of  Armi- 

ciMieted  in  his  own  bazge  to  York  nianism.      But   Montagu  appealed  against 

On  ±  ilarch  1^2^-4  he  took  part  in  Abbot's  reproof  to  the  king,  and  James  I 

■ce  beimiwtt  lords  and  commons  as  reveraed  the  archbishop's  judgment.     The 

iflaiioni  of  England  with  Spain.     A  writer,  however,  was  not  yet  satislied.     lie 

Her  he  proeeeded  to  Theobalds  to  in-  at  once  penned  a  fiercer  vindication  of  his 

le king  uiat  the  parliament  was  agreed  own  views^  entitled  *  Appello  Csesarem,'  and 

c  hoHMir  and  safinr  of  England  de-  the  king  caused  it  to  be  licensed  for  the  press 

i  a  hnach  with  Spain.   His  confident  by  Dr.  AMiite,  dean  of  Carlisle.    Abbot  was 

gciphoweTer.did  not  exactly  meet  with  not  informed  of  its  publication:  and  before 

eiCT  •  apprormL  and  Abbot  found  him-  he  could  protest  against  this  intrusion  on  the 

from  exerting  any  effective  influence  rights  ot  his  office  James  died,  and  Abboc 

'ml  Buckingham  was  at  the  same  time  had  to  defer  any  action  in  the  matter. 
ng  a  French  alliance,  which  was  little        The  death  of  James  was  not  £ivourable  to 

tofT  to  Abbot,  and  that  policy  was  the  archbishop.     He  was  not  present  at  his 

to  eompletioa  before  the  dose  of  the  deathbed,   nor  did   he  preach   the  funeral 

The  duke's  growing  pride  was  bearing  >ermon  :  the  last  offices  were  performed  by 

m  before  it.     Abfcot  was  at  times  so  Bishop  Williams.     The  new  king  was  in  the 

red'  bv  it  that  he  feU  sick,  and  had  to  hands  of  Buckingham,  and  was  the  friend  of 

tiimfleff  from  court  i  15  March  ld2^-4>.  ,  Laud.     Abbot  had,  it  is  true,  known  him 

•Iter  to  Carleton  \  IS  Aug.  16:^4)  he  from  his  boyhood ;    he  had   confirmed   or 

the  ^  rubs '  that  all  suffer  alike  '  who  *  bishopped '  him  in   1617,  when  his  ready 

stoop  to  that  saiL'  and  adds  that  sue-  answers  to  questions  on  religion  had  excited 

mnot  always  be  insured  by  subser-  the  archbishop's  admiration  1^ Nichols,  iVo- 

*  At  the  moment.*  Abbot  concluded,  «/rp««#,  ii.  6:M).      He  crowned  Charles  at 

e  duke'  stands  higher  than  ever,  and  Westminster,  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that 

It  tell  what  that  presages*  The  church  the  king  would    tolerate   no    independent 

the  last  few  vears  had  been  compara-  criticism  from  him  on  public  or  ecclesiastical 

peaeefuL  AbUx  was.  as  of  old.  cnari-  aflairs.    The  Hou^ie  of  Commons  appealed  to 

tiding  ^19  Sept.   1621   and  31  Jan.  him,  in  \&2o,  to  suppress  Montagu  s  second 

r)  Frnich  p^otestant  refugees.  *  extra-  book,  *  Appello  Csesarem.'  but  the  king  inter- 

y  sufferers  in  their  country's  calamity.*  vened  :   he  dissolved  paziiament.  and  left 

18  proceeding  with  his  former  vigour  Abbot  powerless.     In  the  <econd  parliament 

;  seminary  priests*     In  letters  to  the  of  the  reign.  Abbot,  in  spite  of  ill-health 

I  (12  Auf .  16±2 )  he  uTeed.  at   the  which  compelled  him  to  be  carried  into  the 

iesize,  and  in  accordance  with  his  old  house  and  to  speak  sitting,  would  not  remain 

Older,  'the  orderly  preaching  of  Christ  sOent.     He  was  pres^^nt  at  a  c<>nference  with 

dy  of  obedience  to  the  higher  powers,  the  commons  as  to  the   English  relatione 

a  christian  life,  and  not  that  ever\*  with  France,  in  which  he.  like  the  commons, 

oold  take  exorbitant  liberty  to  teack  showed  decided   sympathy  for  the  French 

e  listeth  to  the  disquiet  of  the  king,  protestants  :   and  his  connection  with   Sir 

,  and  eommonwealth.*    Count  Mans^  Dudley  Digges.  who  was  managing  Buckixur- 

i  behalf  of  the  elector  palatine,  was  ham's  impeachment,  brought  him  into  high 

:ed  in  1624  to  raise  an  army  in  Eng-  displeasure  at  court.    He  was  also  suspected 

id  the  archbishop  received  lum  on  lus  of  cloee  intimacy  with  Sir  Thomas  Went- 

in  London.    But  just  at  the  close  worth,  whose  nephew.  Savile.  was  his  ward. 

les's  reign  dismites  again  threatened  And  Abbot  made  no  endeavour  to  conciliate 

}  authority.     In  1624  he  refused  to  his  enemies.     In  the  foUo^'ing  year  Charle» 

n  Laud,  now  bishop  of  St.  David's,  to  was  in  great  need  of  money.     A  forced  loan 

h  onnmission  court.  At  the  same  time  had   been  proclaimed,   and   Dr.   Sibthorpe, 

thrown  into  collision  with  one  of.  the  vicar  of  Brackley.  had  jinrached  a  sermon 

pportera  of  Laud's  t  heology.   Richard  before  the  i  udges  at  the  N  ort  hampton  assizes, 
;%U  An  Essex  rector,  in  a  pamphlet  at-  ,  exalting  the  royal  prerogative  and  its  right 

Rome,  entitled  *  A  Gag  for  the  New  ;  of  arbitrary  taxation.   Buckingham  sugge?te«l 

*  had  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  doc-  ■  that  it  should  be  printed,  and  it  was  for- 

>f  Geneva;  the  House  of  Commons  warded  to  Abb^/t  for  his  imprimatur,     Wil- 

oed  the  work,  and  petitioned  Abbot  ;  liam   Murray,  of   the    king's    bedchamber, 

ah  the  author.    The  archbishop  ap-  brought  the  *ennon  to  Lambeth.     .\bbr»t, 

id    the    matter    calmly,    snmmon^l  '  who  wa*  ill  in  bed.  read  it  and  raued  objec- 
I.                                   '  c 
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tions  to  its  arguments.  It  sanctioned  a  loan 
for  which  there  was  neither  law  nor  custom 
in  England ;  it  praised  thepapists  and  showed 
little  sympathy  with  the  German  protestants. 
Murray  returned  a  day  or  two  later  with  a 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  kinff  that  Abbot's 
objections  were  groundless.  Abbot  asked  the 
attendance  of  LAud,  who,  he  believed,  had 

Srompted  the  king  to  befriend  Sibthorpe,  to 
iscuss  the  matter  with  him.  But,  although 
Laud  refused  to  come,  he  answered  Abbot's 
*  exceptions '  in  a  paper  which  Murray  read  to 
the  archbishop,  but  which  he  refused  to  leave 
with  him.  Finally  (3  May  1627)  Sibthorpe's 
sermon  was  taken  to  the  bishop  of  London, 
and  published  by  his  authority.  But  Abbot's 
want  of  compliance  with  the  court  policy  was 
not  to  go  unpunished.  Buckingham,  about 
to  start  on  nis  Rochelle  expedition,  could 
not  leave  Abbot  to  influence  the  council  in 
his  absence ;  and  he  it  was  apparently  who 
insisted  on  the  archbishop's  sequestration. 
On  5  July  1627  Lord  Conway,  secretary  of 
state,  went  to  Croydon,  whither  the  arch- 
bishop had  retired  during  his  recent  quarrel, 
and  ordered  him  to  witharaw  to  Canterbury. 
No  cause  was  assigned,  but  Abbot  was  soon 
afterwards  bidden  to  meddle  no  more  with 
the  high  commission  court,  and,  perceiving 
that  he  was  to  be  stripped  of  all  authority, 
he  removed,  towards  tne  end  of  Julv,  to 
a  private  house  that  he  owned  at  t'ord, 
near  Canterbury.  On  9  Oct.  following,  a 
commission  was  issued  to  five  bishops,  in- 
cluding Laud  and  other  well-known  enemies 
of  Abbot,  authorising  them  to  exercise  all 
archiepiscopal  powers  and  jurisdiction  in  the 
place  of  Abbot  (Rushwobth,  Collections,  i. 
431-3).  That  such  an  act  on  the  part  of 
Charles  was  signally  unlawful  admits  of  no 
question.  Fuller  attributes  it  to  his  *ob- 
noxiousness  for  that  casualty'  of  1621,  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  assigning  to  it  other 
causes  than  Abbot's  opposition  to  Bucking- 
ham's system  of  government,  and  Laud's 
personal  enmity. 

At  the  end  of  the  following  year  (1 1  Dec. 
1628)  Abbot  was  restored  to  favour.  He 
was  received  at  court  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  son  of  his  old 
friend,  and  by  them  introduced  to  the  king, 
who  bade  him  attend  the  council  twice  a  week. 
But  his  authority  was  practically  at  an  end. 
Laud  had  become  bishop  of  London,  and  was 
alwavs  at  the  king's  side.  In  parliament, 
to  which  the  lords  had  demanded  that  he 
should  be  summoned  even  during  his  seques- 
tration, he  had  endeavoured  to  maintain  his 
independence.  In  April  1628  he  declared 
liimself  opposed  to  the  king's  claim  of  power 
to  commit  persons  to  prison  without  showing 


cause.  Throughout  the  session  he  begged 
the  lords  to  act  as  the  commons  desired,  and 
he  tried  to  bring  about  a  compromise  between 
the  lords  and  commons  in  their  disputes  over 
the  additional  clause  attached  by  tne  lords  to 
the  petition  of  right, '  saving  the  king's  just 
prerogative.' 

Abbot  lived  chieflv  in  retirement  after  his 
sequestration,  and  his  public  acts  during  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life  are  few.  On  24 
August  lo28  he  consecrated  Eichard  Mont- 
agu, with  whom  he  had  previouslv  come  into 
serious  collision,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
Laud's  presence  at  the  ceremony  showed  that 
all  doubts  as  to  his  inability  to  exercise  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  had  been  removed. 
In  1631  he  endeavoured  to  stay  a  controversy 
in  which.  Prynne  had  fiercely  attacked  thie 
practice  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  but 
Laud  i^ored  Abbot's  authority,  and  caused 
a  book  m  favour  of  the  practice,  by  an  Oxford 
writer  named  Page,  to  be  licensed  after  Abbot 
had  announced  his  intention  of  suppressing 
it.  Nevertheless,  Abbot  was  constantly  in 
attendance  in  the  high  commission  court-, 
and  tried  to  enforce  conformity  in  the  church 
with  consistent  love  of  order.  Between 
October  1631  and  June  1632  he  refused  to 
allow  certain  London  parishes  to  place  seats 
above  the  communion  table;  he  struggled 
hard  in  matrimonial  cases  to  maintain  a  hiffh 
standard  of  morality,  and  he  punished  the 
separatists,  with  wliom  he  never  was  in 
sympathy.  *  You  do  show  yourselves,*  he 
said  to  a  number  of  them  brought  before  him 
in  June  1632, '  the  most  ungrateful  to  God, 
und  to  his  majestv  the  king,  and  to  us  the 
fathers  of  the  church.'  On  3  July  1633 
Abbot  again  emphatically  showed  tnat  the 
simple  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religions 
worship  were  no  matter  of  indifference  to 
him,  as  they  never  had  been  throughout  his 
life,  and  ba^e  the  parishioners  of  Cravford, 
Kent,  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  on  their  knees  at  the  steps  ascending 
the  altar. 

Throughout  these  last  years  Abbot  was 
also  actively  watching  over  the  interests  of 
All  Souls  College,  ot  which  he  was  visitor 
f.r  officio.  The  office  had  never  been  a  sine- 
cure for  him.  He  had  consistently  endea- 
voured to  enforce  a  strict  disciplme  upon 
the  students,  although  not  always  with  suc- 
cess. In  1616  Dr.  Mocket,  the  warden,  a 
friend  of  Abbot's,  had  published  a  book,  en- 
titled *  Politia  Ecclesiie  Anglicanas,'  which 
claimed,  as  the  king  believed,  undue  authority 
for  the  primacy,  and  showed  a  want  of  respect 
for  some  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  In  spte 
of  Abbot's  protest  the  book  was  burnt,  and 
Mocket  is  said  to  have  died  from  the  shock  of 


)  humiliktion.     The  act  injured   Abbot's 

.       f  tt  Oribrd,  and  he  was  iinnble  lo 

tvAmia  dUorders  al  All  Sini1«,  which  untised 
liim  increaati^  anxiety.  In  1633  he  eeyervlv 
reprinuiided  the  omixn  fat  allowing  ihe 
HludenU  ia  "spend  thi^ir  time  in  taverns  and 
alehouKs,  to  the  defamation  of  echulare  and 
•uuida]  of  jQur  house.'  In  16:%  be  nii.t- 
iiendiMl  a  fellow  for  iireguUr  conduct,  and  in 
]ti»3be  wrote  two  Utters  i'2  Jan.  and  26 
May)  fxpreuing  his  disapproval  of  the  ex- 
travtunni  expenditure  (if  the  autboritip«. 
Near^  fifty  years  later,  ArdibidUop  Santroft 
attempted  to  r&<nforce  Abbol'a  niles  (BuR- 
itows,  Wortkie*  <tfAH  thuU,  pu.  136  et  bgij.  ; 
MlKTIV,  Ardiim  of  All  Sotils  Collrgt,  pp. 
310-77). 

Dining  the  Wt  few  months  of  1635,  -Ab- 
bot's health,  whicli  had  been  for  a  long  time 
iipparentlv  bntaking,  seetneil  to  revive  ;  and 
a  friend  wrote  (30  Sept.  1632)  thai  '  if  any 
•ither  prelate  gape  after  hlK  benefice,  hie 
grace  perbap«  .  .  .  [may]  eat.  llie  goose 
which  shall  (TTBie  upon  his  ([rave"  (Hart.  MS. 
7000,  f.  181  ;  Fuller,  f^nrri  Sutory,  ed. 
Ttrewar,  vi.  44,  uole).  But  -Abbot's  death 
followed  within  the  year.  A  well-known 
ritory  recorded  of  liii^  last  years  shows  the 
bitter  trials  that  beset  him  to  the  end.  On 
liis  return  to  Cro\-don  shortly  before  hid 
death  he  was  incommoded  by  a  crowd  of 
women  who  surroiinded  his  coach,  and  on 
Ilia  complainin([  of  their  presence,  the  shout 
was  raised :  '  Ye  had  best  shoot  an  arrow  at 
II*.'  The  archbishop  died  at  Croydon,  4  Aug. 
^liSS,  aged  sevenlv-one.  He  was  buried,  as 
1i>-  dewred,  in  Trinity  Church,  Guildford,  and 
bin  brother.  Sir  ^laiirice  Abbot,  erect«l  in 
1635  an  elaborate  inanument  to  his  memory, 
which  is  still  etandins.  By  his  will  he  left 
legacies  to  the  poor  of  Lambeth  and  Croydon 
nnd  to  his  servanls.  Besides  arranging  for 
the  endowment  of  his  hospital,  lie  provided 
100/.  to  be  lent  to  poor  tradesmKO  of  Guild- 
ford, and  urged  the  mayor  to  set  up  some 
manufacture  in  the  town  'to  find  work  for 
the  younger  sort  of  people : '  a  room  in  the 
hos^tal  nt  oAsigned  as  a  '  workhouse '  for 
the  purpose.  His  friend,  Sir  Dudley  Uigges, 
wa$  not  forgotten,  and  to  the  Princess  Eliioi- 
beth,  whose  marriage  be  had  brought  about, 
and  whose  husband  he  had  befriended  in 
vain,  be  hflijiieathed  2001.    The  residue  of  his 

Cropwty  he  left  to  his  nephews  and  surt'iving 
rothers,  Maurice  and  John.  The  greater 
]>art  of  his  library  he  gave  to  bis  successor 
at  Lambeth,  and  it  practically  formed  the 
nucleus  of  that  great  collection;  some  por> 
lion  was  at  the  same  time  reserved  for  the 
I-  hapt  erho  II  »e«  of  Wi  nchester  and  Canterbury. 
.\nianghis  books  were  found  a  large  number 


of  popish  tracts  that  liehadM-ijiieiilralijd,and 
the  Spanish  ambassador  demanded  their  sur- 
render to  their  owners  at  the  close  iif  1633 
(Cal.  Clarendon  Papers,  i.  40).  But  it  waa 
n<il  only  at  bis  death  that  .\bbot  gave  proof 
of  his  generosity.  He  liud  been  t  lirunghout 
his  life  a  benefactor  of  (Jxford,  London,  and 
Canterburv,  as  well  as  of  Guildford.  In  IttlO 
he  subscribed  lOW.  to  the  library  of  Balliol 
and  to  the  reiNur  of  the  college  buildingB. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  new  foundation 
of  Pembroke,  which  was  establislietl  finally 
in  16:!4,  and  the  first  master  wrote  to  the 
arcbbisliop  to  express  the  society's  apprecia- 
tion (if  his  benevolence.  He  also  iwnt  100/. 
to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Uxford 
schools,  and  another  lOOJ.  somewhat  later 
(163;i)  to  aid  the  library  of  Uuiversitj  Col- 
lege. .\1  Canterbury  lie  built  a  '  fair  con- 
duit,' which  he  had  determined  to  give  to 
the  town,  but  a  quarrel  as  to  his  Jurisdiction 
in  the  city  changed  hispurpose.  To  I^ndon 
he  ^ve  300/.,  in  1633,  towarxls  the  repair  of 
St.  Paul's  and  the  removal  of  licggnrs,  and 
he  wax  always  ready  to  assist  private  pen<ons 
in  distress. 

It  was  inevitable  that  very  vuriuiis  esti- 
mates should  be  held  of  Abbot's  character  in 
the  seventeenth  centur\'.  Whitclocho  wrote 
that  he  left  behind  him  'the  memory  of  a 
pious,  learned,  and  moderate  prelate'  [Memo' 
ritilf,  IP, ed.  1732;  cf.  Mat.  £,nff  PartiatHtnt, 
p.  S3,  ed.  1854).  Clarendon  attributes  to  him 
the  downfall  of  the  church  in  the  L'ivil  wars, 
and  charges  him  with  fostering  religious  fac- 
tions and  indifference  to  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline {HUtoty,  i.  134,  ed.  1849).  Fuller 
describes  him  as  a  grave  man  in  his  conver- 
sation and  OB  unblamable  in  his  life,  but 
unduly  severe  to  the  clergy  in  the  high  com- 
mission court  (Churek  Slatory,  ed.  Brewer, 
vi.  46).  ether  writers  of  Ihe  time  attribute 
to  him  'remissness  in  visitation,'  a  cliorae 
depending  mainly  on  Laud's  account  of  the 
carelessness  of  his  last  report  of  the  condition 
of  his  diocese.  He  proved  himself,  however, 
conscientious  enougli  at  other  times  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  show 
that  the  accusation  can  only  apply  to  bis 
lost  days,  when  he  was  broken  in  health 
and  spirit.  Uf  his  narrowness  of  view  and 
unconciliatory  tone  of  niind  we  have  already 
spoken.  His  occasional  connivance  at  cruet- 
ties  that  in  our  eyes  admit  of  no  defence  put 
these  characteristics  in  a  very  repulsive 
lijiht ;  but  his  resistance  of  unjust  authority, 
his  consistency  of  purpose,  and  his  charitahlH 
instincts  must  he  set  in  the  opposite  balance. 

Besides  the  works  already  enumerated, 
Abbot  is  credited  with  having  written  the 
account  of  the  persecution  of  the  pro^estants 
C2 
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in  the  Valteline, which  appears  in  the  seventh  386,  and  Dr.  White  Kennefs  biographical  notes 

edition  of  Foxe*8  '  Acts  and   Monuments/  on  Abbot  in  Lansdowne  MS.  984,  are  of  very 

1631-2,  and  the  *  Judgment  on  Bowing  at  little  value.    The  Domestic  State  Papm  from 

the  Name  of  Jesus/  published  at  Hamburg  ^^^  to  1633  are  full  of  references  to  his  public 

in  1632.   He  is  also  said  to  have  shared  with  and  private  life,  and  contain  a  vast  number  of 

Sir  Henry  SavUe  the  expense  of  republish-  ^fj^"*"*    T"**  ^S?  ""^  ,^^*"?""^^^" 

ing  in  1618  BradwardinVs  'Cause  of  God  Athen»Oxonienses;  Sti^s Annals j^mw^ 

.^:«o4^  ♦!.*»  -p^i.^.^o  ♦     Ai>v^f  A^^.,^  u:^  Memorials;  Rvmers  Fosdera;  Hackets  Life  of 

against  the  Pelaguuw      Abbot  drew  up  bio-  wiUiams ;  an/ the  publications  of  the  Camden, 

graphical  accounts  (1)  of  his  connect  ion  with  Abbotrford,  and  Ban\iatyne  Societies  concerning 

the  Essex  drvorw  case,  prmted  m  the  '  State  the  reign  of  Jamea  I  throw  occasional  light  on 

Trials    (u.  806-62)  ;  (2)  of  his  accident  m  Abbot's  life ;  Nichols's  Progresses  is  very  useful 

Bramshill  Park,  printed,  with  other  docu-  for  his  relations  with  the  court.    It  is  important 

ments  on  the  subject,  in  ^  Reliquise  Spelman-  to  compare  the  views  taken  of  him  in  Clarendon's 

niffi '  and  in  the  ^  State  Trials    (ii.  1165-9) ;  History,  in  Fuller's  Church  ^story,  and  in  Neal's 

these  papers,  although  written  in  the  third  History  of  the  Puritans.]  S.  L.  L. 

person,  mav  be  confidentlv  attributed  to!  .^«.rv«.  a^^^«a^t^/,^wv«  ,^j^x  -.•  - 
tis  pTn  («;pies  of  them  in*  manuscript  are  ABBOT,  GEORGE  (1603-1^48),  religious 
among  the  Tanner  MSS.  at  Oxford);  and  ^ter,  has  been  persistently  mistaken  for 
(3)  of  his  sequestration,  printed  in  Rush-  other  George  Abbots.  He  is  invariably 
worth's  *  Historical  CoUections '  (i.  434  et  described  as  a  der^an,  which  he  never 
«w.),  and  reprinted  bv  ^^Ir.  Arber  (1882)  in  Yf?^  *"d^  f®^  P\^^l  Maunce  (or  Morns) 
his  'English  Gamer,*'  iv.  536-76.  Several  Abbot,  who  had  indeed  a  son  Georoe,  but  not 
of  his  letters  remain  in  manuscript  at  the  this  George.  Similarly,  in  the  bibbopaphn 
Bodleian  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  ^  authonties,  he  is  erroneously  designated 

Abbot's  portrait  was  several  times  painted,  nephew  of  G^rge  (Abbot),  archbishop  of 
and  engravings  after  Vandergucht  and  Hou-  p^"^^J^*>V^.  5®  ^*»  ^V?  diiferent  famfly 
braken  are  often  met  with.  A  portrait  was  J^^f  both  Sir  Maunce  Abbot  and  the  arch- 
engraved  in  1616  by  Simon  Pass,  in  oval,  ^^^^If-  This  George  Abbot  was  son  or  grand- 
with  a  view  of  Lambeth  in  the  background,  ^^— *^^^  "^^^  ^Jp*^  which— of  Sir  Thomas 
and  eight  Latin  lines  beneath  (Evans,  Cat.  Abbot,kmght,of  Easington,  EastYorfal^ 
of  Engraved  Portraits,  i.  1,  ii.  1).  A  half-  ,  *»^  Y**  bom  there  in  16^-4,  his  mother  (or 
length  portrait,  of  uncertain  authorship,  is  in  '  grandmother)  bemg  of  the  ancient  house  of 
the  chapel  of  Abbot's  hospital  at  Guildford.  ,  ^^^^^'     ,  i.  t^.    , 

There  is  a  gloominess  of  expression  in  these  ;  ^.  h^s  early,  as  of  his  later  education, 
pictures  which,  while  confirming  the  morose-  \  not^g  has  been  transmitted,  ^liilst  his 
ness  of  disposition  usuaUv  ascnbed  to  him,  ^tings  e\^dence  npe  and  varied  scholarship 
is  vet  tempered,  on  closeV  examination,  by  f."^  <^^ture  on  somewhat  out-of-the-way 
much  natural  kindliness.  lines,  e.g.  Hebrew  and  patnstic— there  is  no 

record  of  academic  training. 

[The  ftdlest  accounts  of  Abbot's  life  are  to  be  i  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  once  &- 
found  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  and  in  Hook's  .  mous  Colonel  Purefov  of  Caldecote,  War- 
Lives  of  the  Archbishops.  The  former  was  l^  \  wickehire :  and  as  the  inscription  on  his  tomb 
William  Oldys,  and  was  reprinted  at  Guildford,  —still  extant  there— tells  us,  he  bravely  held 
in  a  separate  volume  by  Speaker  Onslow,  a  tlie  manorhouse  against  the  Princes  Rupert 
^low-townsman  of  Abbot  in  1777.    It  is  full  of    ^^^  Maurice  during  the  great  civil  war. 

^fr°*^^f  .^^P*?^  *^T-^'?'r???i'lt  '  As  a  lavman  and  nevertheless  a  theolo- 
in  the  eighteenth  century.    Hooks  Iafe(1875)      •  ^     ^^  •   j^^^^^  ^^  ^^  .  ^  j^       ^ 

attempts  to  incorporate  with  the  older  biography  ^         ?  iTi   \..   •  ^    \     1.  u*^     ^  • 

some  more  recenUy  discovered  information,  but  remarkable  attainments,  he  holds  a  unique 

18  only  very  partially  successful ;  it  is  disfigured  P^Sf  \^  ^he  literature  of  the  period.     His 

by  many  errors  as  to  dates  and  by  want  of  '  ^  nole  Book  of  Job  Paraphrased,  or  made 

syrapathywith  Abbot's  position.  Hook  gave  a  less  easy  for  any  to  understand'  (1640,  4to),  is 

elaborate,  but  more  valuable,  account  of  Abbot  in  striking  contrast  with   the  prolixity  of 

in  his  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  1845.   By  far  the  contemporary  commentators  and  exnositors. 

Ijest  account  of  Abbot  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  S.  R.  His  'Ymdiciae  Sabbathi  *  (1641)  haa  a  deep 

Gardiner's  sketches  of  him  in  his  History  of  Eng-  and  permanent  influence  in  the  long  Sabba- 

land.   Original  authorities  for  Abbot's  biography  farian  controversv.     His  *  Brief  Notes  upon 

are  his  own  papers  and  works,  referred  to  above,  the  whole  Book  *^of  Psalms '  (1651,  4to),  aa 

whichshouldbe  compared  with  Laud's  diaiy  and  its  date  shows,  was  posthumous.     He  died 

Heylm  s  Cypnanus  Anglicanua,  or  the  Life  of  q  p  u   1543 
Laud,  on  the  other  fide.  Abbot's  will  was  printed 

at  Guildford  by  Onslow  in  1777.    Heame's  bio-        [MS.  collections  for  History  of  the  Abbots, 

graphical  notice  in  Rawlinson  MS.  C.  146,  f.  by  J.  T.  Abbot,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Darlington;. 
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p.  1099;  WoGdV  Atli«e.«d.KM.  1  143.  5M      smslH^t  Nf  h*  fj^-di!  cctsri::^  of  diwrtk« 
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Cambridge,  mdnatiiv  RA.  in  1*^7.  HiV.    fr  Tbr  iiio:Trr>  .  f  -be  ij;.r:b-ir«.:  |«»»^.* 
in  1610,  and   BJ).  in  1617.     Haritr  tan    EaHt  ia  lt*l.!»  b?   tta*  ^st'  of  the  commit- 


braced  the  catholic  rrligion.  he  nrcr^  to  zht  *:  w^  'i-^i^Tob^i  :  ^  Holland  :*>  Mettle  the 

Continent,  and  in  1633  wa*  a  mrnsV-r  ^f  Tbr  di*j.::T<*  Tb»T  were   ^^.^nsTaBTlv  ari^inf  W- 

convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  ax  AnTwrrp^  :wc«n  ibe  IVj:oh  and  Er^lidb  Ea^Tlndia 

lie  is  the  aathor  of  a  verr  <e&M>e  p^^ical  rraparie*  a*  :  ^  :br:r  tT^aW  riibt*  in  the 


woii^ entitled  *Jesii»jT»%iiivd:  oraP-v-nr  Ea«;  Indies  ar.d  th-ir  fishing  riihis  in  the 

of  the  HoIt  Xame  of  Jrtn^  in  fivr  V•>ke^  -.^nb  *«**.     Bi;:  :br  ivnfer^no**  that  fi4- 

(the  first  and eecond  bookefk.br  John  Abbnt.  lim-ed  produced  n>  s»T:>iadorv  result.     In 

Penni«su  Sapeiionun,*  16S3.  4to.     It  :*  be-  Hav  161.>  AbHr  h:is!*-lf  |^id  a  visit  to  the 

lieyed  that  no  further  portion  of  thi*  alni'-i^T  East  Indite  and  .^n  hL*  nium  wa*  ch<^«n 

unique  poem  was  nrinted.    The  vrJume  ha*  drputy-^ivem«"»r  "f  iLr  cs'tmpany,  an  annual 

two  dedications :  the  primarr  onr  tnChaH-=-i>,  oiSce  :«■»  which  ht»  ws>  eiirh:  tiroi*#  in  micw*- 

Prince  of  Wales,  in  verse,  si^nar?d  whh  : he  sumrv^lt^t-ii.   Ihirincsub^wuent  years  the 

author^s  name:  the  second  in  the  S^iani^h  disjunvements  w-ih  The  l>iit<li  inoTva>«>d  in 

langoaffe,  addressed '  A  la  *erenissima  rvnora  f^rtv.  and  in  li^V*  AMh^t  wa>  one  of  thi>5e 

I>o£a  Maria  de  Austria,  Infanta  ^-^  £^paiia.  appinnted  to  Treai  in  l^mdou  with  ci^mmis- 

Princessa  de  Gales,'  dated  fr.^m  the  o^nven:  si.^ners   fri^m   IL^lland   as   to   the  }toacvful 

of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Antwerp,  li*  Nov.  e>T.ihli<hment  •»!  the  two  c>^mpanie$  abn^d. 

1623.     The  date  is  remarkable  a>  temlinf  to  A  tT«ity  was  si^mevi  ('J  June^,  which  s«»cui\\l 

prove  that  the  news  of  the  niptuiv  .'f  tL*^  twcv-thirds  of  the  spice  pnximv  of  the  Mi>- 

match  had  not  reached  the  last-nameil  city  at  lucca  Islands,  where  t  he  disputes  liad  jrn^wn 

that  date,  and  readily  accounts  for  the  work  hottt^st,  to   the  Puich   i>>miwnv,  and   the 

not  being  continued  through  the  other  Three  remaining  third   T.»   the   Knglis^i   (Kyxek. 

books.  Charles  left  Madrid  h Sept. OS.  1  «!»:*..  Fa,/<.rrr,  .wii.   171  >.      But    this  settlement 

[Dr.  Bandinels  Sale  Cat.,  lot  707 :  Si-.r.  c'mH.  ^^s  not  a  permanent  tme.    In  IttH)  the  l>utch 

Libr.  B.  6,  12  :  Farr'j.  Jacol«an  P«>etry.  p.  xHii.  infrinj^il  s*^me  reirnlatiims  of  the  trt^aiv,  and 

363;  LowDdes's  Bibl.  Man.  ed.  Bohn.]     T.  i\  Abbof  in  ci^mpany  with  Sir  l>udley  ftigg^^ 

ABBOT,  Sib  ^L^URICE  or  MOK15IS  went  on  an  embassy  to  Holland  to  set  matters 

<156>5-1612>,an  eminent  merchant, guvemor  once  again  on  a  surer  finning.    'Hie  tH»mmis- 

of  the  East  India  Company,  and  lord  mayor  sioners  were  at  iirst  well  nivivinl  ^^2l>  No\. 

of  London,  was  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  16i*0^   by  the   IVimv   of  Orangt*   and   the 

Maurice  Abbot,  a  cloth  worker  of  Guildford,  *tatos-general :  but  the  l>utch  wen*  unwil- 

and  was  the  brother  of  George  Abbot,  arch-  ling  to  make  any  ot^nivssions,  and  luirsuinl 

bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  Robert,  bishop  the  negotiation>.  acconling  Xo  the  English 

of  Salisbury  [q.  v.].     Comparatively  little  is  accounts,  with  tt>o  much  duplicity  to  admit 

known  of  liis  early  life.     He  was  baptised  at  of  any  effectual  arrangi»ment.     In  Februnr\- 

Trinity  Church,  (Juildford, 2  Nov.  156o,  was  162(V-*1  Abl>ot  nMunuHl  to  IamuIou,  and  in 

educated  at  Guildford  gprammar  school,  and  an  audience  irnuiteil  him   bv  .lamet*    1   he 

was  probably  apprenticed  in  London  to  his  bitterly  complaiutHl  t>f  the*lmse  usngi*'  to 

father's  trade,     bubsenuently  he  became  a  '  which  lie  had  Ixvn  subjiM'ti'd.    It  was  clearly 

ftvemanoftheDrapers'ComiMiny,  and  rapidly  •  imiwssible  to  diminish  tlu»  actixc  ftn^lingn  of 
amassed  great  wealth  as  a  merchant  dealing  'jealousy  that  existed  iM'tween  the  English 

in  such  various  commodities  as  cloth,  indigo,  and  Dutch  residents  in  the  Kast  Indies,  and 

spices,  and  jeweller^'.                                         j  AblM)t  shared  the  >entiment  to<»  ht»artily  to 

It  is  Abbot's  connection  with  the  manage-  enable  him  to  inipnm*  the  |M)sition  of  afliiin*. 


ment  of  the  East  India  Company  through 
a  long  and  troubled  epoch  of  its  hist  or}' that 
gives  his  career  much  of  its  importance.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the 
company,  which  was  incorporated  by  royal 
charter  in  1000,  was  among  the  earliest  to 


In  16-M  matters  In'came  nion*  crit icnl.  News 
rt^ached  England  that  Amh(\vna,  one  of  the 
chief  trading  de]M*)t  soft  he  .Moluccas,  had  Ikmmi 
the  scene  of  the  muiiler  of  several  English 
traders  by  the  Dutch.  At  thi»  time  AblM>t 
was  holding  the  ollice  <if  g<»\ernor  of  tha 
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company,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  the  remis- 
23  March  1623-4.  Intense  excitement  pre-  |  sion  of  part  of  20,000/.  claimed  by  them  from 
vailed  throughout  the  country,  and  the  '  the  East  India  Company.  In  1624,  when 
greatest  anxiety  was  evinced  as  to  the  steps  he  was  again  returned  to  parliament  for 
that  Abbot  would  take.  He  recognised  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Abbot  was  appointed 
once  the  necessity  of  '  pressing  the  matter  |  a  member  of  the  council  for  establisning  the 
modestly,*  in  order  to  avoid  open  war  with  colony  of  Virginia.  It  was  in  the  same  ye*r 
Holland ;  but  in  repeated  audiences  with  !  that  he  had  b^n  elected  governor  of  the  £ast 
the  king  and  in  petitions  and  speeches  to  |  India  Company,  an  office  that  he  was  still 
the  privy  council  he  insisted  that  demand  holding  in  1633,  but  which  he  resigned  before 
should  be  made  of  the  Dutch  authorities  to  ;  1638 ;  and  during  the  time  that  he  sat  in 
bring  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  to  '  parliament  he  was  continually  called  upon 
justice.  He  spoke  of  withdrawing  from  the  to  speak  in  the  company's  behalf.  On  many 
trade  altogether  if  this  measure  was  not  occasions  he  complained  of  the  obloquy 
adopted,  and  after  much  delay  the  Dutch  heaped  upon  himself  and  his  friends,  oe- 
agreed  to  give  the  desired  reparation.  But  the  cause  it  was  supposed  that  their  extensive 
death  of  James  I  saw  the  promise  unfulfilled,  foreign  trade  deprived  this  country  of  the 
and  Abbot's  efforts  to  piu-sue  the  question  benefit  of  their  wealth,  and,  with  a  discrimi- 
further  proved  unavailing.  nation  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  denounced 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  the 'curiousness' of  the  English  in  forbidding 
East  India  Company  that  Abbot  during  the  exportation  of  specie,  and  asserted  the 
these  years  took  a  leading  part.  He  was  an  economic  advantages  to  the  state  of  the 
influential  member  of  the  Levant  Company    company's  commerce. 

before  1607,  and  the  English  merchant  sen-ice  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I  in  1625 
was,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  Abbot  was  the  first  to  receive  the  honour  of 
century,  largely  under  his  control.  In  1614  knighthood  from  the  new  king  (Authentic 
one  of  his  vessels,  named  the  Tiger,  was  as-  Documents  of  the  Court  of  Charles  /,  i.  16), 
saulted  and  taken  by  *  M.  Mintaine,  a  French-  and  he  represented  London  in  the  earliest 
man  of  the  Mauritius,'  and  Abbot  sought  re-  parliament  of  the  reign,  although  his  old 
dress  for  the  injury  in  vain.  In  1616  he  with  constituency  had  tried  hard  to  secure  hb 
others  received  a  bounty  for  building  six  new  ser\*ices.  He  apparently  supplied  some  of 
sliips.  In  1612  he  was  nominated  a  director  the  jewellery  required  for  Charles's  corona- 
of  a  newly  incorporated  company  *  of  mer-  tion,  and  received  on  5  July  of  the  same  year 
chants  of  London,  discoverers  of  the  north-  <  8,000/.  for  a  diamond  cut  in  facets  and  set 
west  passage/  and  his  statement  that  in  1614  in  a  collet.'  On  15  Dec.  1626  Abbot  became 
he  *  brought  to  the  mint  60  pounds  weight  of  alderman  of  the  ward  of  Bridge  Without, 
gold  for  Indian  commodities  exported 'proves  and  a  few  months  later  was  chosen  sheriff 
that  his  own  commercial  transactions  con-  of  London.  In  1627  the  customs  department 
tinned  for  many  years  on  a  very  large  scale,  was  reorganised,  and  Abbot  with  others  re- 
Ile  also  expressed  himself  anxious  a  few  ceived  a  lease  of  the  customs  on  wines  and 
years  later  to  open  up  trade  with  Persia,  and  currants  for  three  and  a  half  years,  in  con- 
to  wrest  from  the  Portuguese  the  commercial  sideration  of  a  fine  of  12,000/.  and  a  loan  to 
predominance  they  had  acquired  there.  the  king  of  20,000/.     Bdt  he  was  no  servile 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  i  agent  of  the  crown.  On  16  Sept.  1628  in- 
Abbot  played  a  still  more  active  part  in  ,  formation  was  sent  to  the  king's  council  that 
public  affairs.  In  1621  he  was  elected  mem-  Abbot  was  one  of  the  merchants  who  refused 
ber  of  parliament  for  Kingston-upon-Hull ;  to  pay  a  newly  imposed  additional  tax  on  the 
shortly  aften\ards  was  nominated  one  of  the  ,  importation  ot  currants,  and  that,  while  the 
commissioners  forequipping  merchant  vessels  !  quarrel  was  pending,  he  had  broken  into  the 
to  take  part  in  a  projected  expedition  against  |  government  warehouse  w4iere  currants  be- 
thepiratesof  Algiers,  and  he  appears  to  Iiave    longing  to  him  had  been  stored.     But  the 


l)eeu  consulted  by  the  king's  ministers  in 
every  stage  of  the  preparations,  which  were  for 
a  long  period  unaer  discussion.  On  17  Nov. 
of  the  samo  year  he  became  a  farmer  of  the 
customs,  and  in  1623  he  was  empowered  to 
administer  ^  oaths  to  such  persons  as  should 
either  desire  to  pass  the  seas  from  this  kingdom 
or  to  enter  it  from  abroad '  (Rymeb,  Fcpdera^ 
xvii.  467).  A  few  months  later  he  was  en- 
gaged in  personal  negotiations  with  James  I 


supreme  authorities  do  not  appear  to  have 
pressed  the  charge  against  him.  In  1637  he 
was  one  of  those  entrusted  by  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  with  fitting  out  ships  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  of  London  in  accordance 
with  the  ship-money  edict  of  1636,  and  the 
attorney-general  ana  the  recorder  of  London 
shortly  anerwards  exhibited  an  information 
against  him  in  the  exchequer  court  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  provided  sufficient 


■nmuiiiuuii-    By  ordrr  'i(:W  kiiii;'? 
hnweter.   the    pn)ce*^inii^    tj^iiifl 

-  iif  tiooiloti.  wbo  look  ' 
Whaif  of  (be  iroint. 
'  ]«rliiui]enl  fur  having 
■  iirr- (.1  U'lTship-iD'jDev.  I 
t-^  Si:  Mziiirio-  AMm.  who  had  on  I 
1631  exchanspd  iIm-  vard  if  Bnd^ 
It  tar  that  of  Colrinan  Slrc«t.  h^cnmp  , 
if  I^ndiin.  The  usual  dw<Tip- 
;. -.-pared  lo  celebnte  hi.'  ■ 
■  was  from  the  pen  of 
'  Jramntisl.  Lhilr  one 
I  ~~  work  is  now  known. 
,.  t....i>^uililibrary,  llbearBthe 
lltU.  ■I'.>ri«i-K.lViaiis..r  i\ir  Pnri  or  Har- 
bour of  Pietr.  Kxprest  in  »iiniin*TnmDphe«, 
Pn^nuus.  and  Sbowes  at  the  LutJIiilion  of 
the  Right  Honuiinihle  Sir  Maiu-ice  Abbol, 
knight,  into  the  Mavonlty  of  the  famous 
snd  &iue  renowD«l  citv  Landau.  Written 
liT  Thomajs  HeTirorHJ.'  Lundon.  1638.  In  a 
d»^calion  lo  the  new  lord  major.  Heywood 
empfaauHA  Abbot's  popularity  among  hU 
felkiw-dtiieng,  and  Kfun  tn  the  eitraordi' 
narilT  Mccessful  careers  of  hijaeelf  and  his 
two  brotheT&  'Neithercan  I  omit  the  ha»- 
|iiD«s»e  of  TOUT  decHUed  father,  remsrlnbli^  i 
in  thr'ee  moat  fortunate  »onne«.'  In  'the  I 
first  ihow '  deHnibed  bj-  Herwood  he  makes  j 
allnsinn  In  '  tfae  trading'  of  the  right  honour- 
able the  ]n*»ent  lord  mayor,  who  is  a  mer-  i 
tliant  free  of  the  Turk^,  Italian,  French, 
MuscotT.nnd  waalalegovernourof  theEast- 
Indr  ComjKny.'  In  another 'eh' <«-'  a  shep-  ' 
henl  wa«  introduced  to  frpifr  the  cloth  trade, 
in  ttUefa  Abbot  was  still  engaged,  and  ^ub-  , 
heqamtljr  an  actor  in  the  pageant,  in  the 
chsnuter  of  an  Indian.  iddrM^  lalldaln^^-  , 
r*nem  m  the  new  lord  mavor  b«  the  chief  , 
^Hfarefaant  of  England,  | 

^^B  vbnae  eummerce  our  natioD  hath  Wn  Citn'it.  I 
^^^AUrat's  mayorallT,  which  covered  the 
greater  part,  of  the  year  1639,  was  rendered 
Himewlint  eventful  bj  the  outbreak  of  nur 
with  tile  Soots,  and  by  the  departure  of  an 
Enfliab  army  fbr  the  northern  border  under 
the  King  hinuelf.  On  7  March  Abbot  was 
ci)iutitut«l' the  king's  lieutenant  within  the 
citj  and  B  u  hurbs  of  London'  d  uri  ng  bia  absence 
intbe  uonh,  and  was  ^ven  full  authority  to 
ana,  if  OM^wary,  the  inbabitunleagainet  the 
king'senemies,  and  at  thediscretion  of  himself 
nnd  the  aldermen  lo  put  in  force  marital  Inw. 
In  the  following  months  be  wan  frequently 
lonisbed  by  the  king's  council  to  keep  a 
et  watch  over  the  manufacturertt  of  shot 
■Mber  warlike  implements,  and  ordered  to 
^arreald  of  suspected  persons.    Ai  times 


iai  energy  in  this  directinM  s««mi>  to  hav«> 
hseti  esressive.  ttti  2l*  May  br  sent  to  thi> 
Fi>ul(n  C'lfiRter  ■  woman  tu^prcti^  to  have 
distrihutfd dtuiiuc  the  Whitsuntide hnlidaya 
a  pamphlH  by  John  Lilbume,  tbe  &unous 
•^lator:  liui  the  Houw  of  Lords  in  the  fol- 
lowiot(«ar  ti?Teti*d  Abbot'»iie(-iMOn(Zf<nwe 
of  £u^  MSS..  HUt,  MSS.  Omh.  Bfp.  i 


practicallv  ret iivd  from  puUic  life.  He  died 
10Jan.l641~^lnot  IfUa as  Uusually  given), 
and  was  buncd  in  St.Slrplien*sCburcli,Cair- 
man  Strvet,  IiOndon. 

Abbot  niarrivd,  firstly,  Joan  Auatno, 
daughter  of  Georgo  Austen,  of  Shalfold, 
near  Guildfonl,  by  whom  he  had  live  child- 
ren. Morris,  tme  of  his  Hnt$.  was  called  to 
the  bar  as  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  was  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will 
of  hi«  uncle,  the  arclibishop.  who  left  him 
several  legactee.  George  Abbot,  another  of 
hia  eons,  became  a  probationer  fellow  of 
Merton  College.  Oxford,  in  162J,  and  was 
admitted  bachelor  of  civil  law  in  16.% 
(Wood,  AthtTi.  Ojoa.  |ed.  Blivl,  ii  SM). 
He  carried  the  great  banner  at  the  funeral 
of  bis  uncle,  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  tti33,  and  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  as 
M.P.  for  Guildford  unUl  bis  death  in  \iW> 
lMrtnier»(,/ParUam^nt.i.t»i).  Atbirdsou. 
Edward,  was.  it  appears  from  petitions  to  the 
rinuse  of  Lords  in  lt>4l.inconliniuiIpecunian' 
d  ifHr  ultie*  ( Bouti-  ofLonU  MSS.,  Jlirt.  MSJi. 
Com.  Bep.  iv.  62, 72, 73, 8a  103t.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  in  IfiiC.  Abbot  married, 
fur  the  second  lime,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Bartholomew  Barnes,  an  alderman  of  Lon- 
don, and  she  died  on  5  Sept.  163a 

There  is  no  certain  record  of  the  sittu- 
lion  of  Abbots  house  in  London,  but  bis 
name  occurs  among  those  who  in  1630  held 
'tenements  from  the  great  south  door  (of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral)  to  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  cloister  wall '  \  Val.  Staff  Paptn, 
1629-31,  p.  458),  and  he  wag  one  of  the 
commi^toners  nomiuatod  in  1631  for  the 
repair  of  the  cathedral.  He  erected  in  1635 
an  etaborale  monument  in  Trinity  Church, 
Guildford,  to  the  memory  of  bis  brother, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  bad  died 
two  years  previously,  and  had  appointed  Sir 
Maurice  an  executor  under  his  will.  In  1633 
one  Hobert  Asliley  dedicated  his  translation 
of  an  Italian  work  on  Cochin  China  to  .\bbot, 
and  attributes  to  him  the  assertion  that '  the 
remotest  trafiique  is  always  tlie  most  beiieii- 
ciall  to  tbe  publick  slocke,  and  the  trade  to 
East  Indies  doth  fcrre  eicell  all  otlier.'  Ab- 
bot's whole  career,  which  was  begun  uniler 
no  external  advnutages,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
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stance  ofwell-directed  energy  and  enterprise;  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
it  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  we  have  of  kins  in  oramary.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
the  creation  of  enormous  wealth  by  the  ap-  lished  his  *  Antichristi  Demonstration  also 
plication  of  ^reat  personal  abilities  to  com-  designed  as  a  reply  to  Bellarmine.  This 
merce,  and  illustrates  the  extraordinary  de-  treatise  was  regaraed  by  James  with  so 
yelopment  of  the  English  foreign  trade  at  much  approyal  that  he  directed  that  a  por^ 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  opening  of  the  tion  of  nis  own  commentary  on  Reyela- 
seventeenth  centuries.  tions  (on  the  passage  xx.  7-10)  should  be 

[Lifeof  Dr.  George  Abbot,  reprinted  by  Onslow  appended  to  the  second  edition— an  honour 

from  the  Biographia  Britannica,  with  the  lives  of  unaccorded,  says  Abbot's  biographer,  to  any 

his twobrothers (Guildford,! 777) ;Kemembrancia  other  of  the   *  great  clerks^  of  the  realm 

of  the  City  of  London,  166,  304 ;  W.  N.  Sains-  (Abel  Ited.  p.  541).     It  may  be  added  that 

bury's  Colonial  State  Papers  (East  Indies,  China,  James's  high  estimate  appears  to  have  been 

Japan),  1600-24  ;  Foster's  Collectanea  (}enealo-  concurred  m  by  Bishop  Andrewes.    But  the 

gica,  vol.  i.;  Brayley  and  Mantell*s  Hifstory  of  work    which    chiefly    served    to    establish 

Surrey,  i.   392-3 ;   Hevwood's  Porta  Pietatis,  Abbot's  reputation  with  his  contemporaries 

edited  by  R  W.  Fairholt,  in  Percy  Society's  was  his  *  Defence  of  the  Reformed  Catholike 

Publications,  X.  part  "-PPf  ^78 1  Calendars  of  ^f  Mr.  William  Perkins '  (published  in  three 

^™^«?il^X"i  "^      '^'   1580-1626.  and  ^    ^^^       ^      1606-9).      The   'Informed 

from  1619  te  1639.]                             S.  L.  L.  Catholike\)f  that  eminent  divine  was  ad- 

ABBOT,  ROBERT  (1560-1617),  bishop  mitted  by  writers  of  the  Roman  party  to  be 
of  Salisbury,  elder  brother  of  George  Abbot,  the  ablest  exposition  of  heretical  bebef,  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Guild-  Abbot,  in  his  *  Defence,'  clearly  indicates  his 
ford  in  Surrey,  about  1560,  and  educated  sympathy  with  the  puritan  party,  deriving 
at  the  free  school  there.  The  talent  he  tne  true  tradition  of  the  early  church 
evinced  in  a  school  ^  oration '  on  the  anni-  through  the  Albigenses,  Lollards,  Hugpie- 
versary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  nots,  and  Calvinists,  in  distinct  opposition 
(17  Nov.  1571)  appears  to  have  led  to  his  not  only  to  Tridentine  doctrine,  but  also  to 
election  to  a  scholarship  at  Balliol  College,  the  views  of  the  Arminian  party,  which 
Oxford,  where  he  shortly  after  entered  {Id/e  were  then  beginning  to  gather  strength 
by  Fbatlby,  in  Fuller's  Abel  Itedivivus,  ed.  within  the  English  church  (pt.  ii.  p.  56). 
1651,  p.  540).  He  was  elected  fellow  in  1581,  In  the  concluding  part  Abbot  drew  'the 
proceeded  M.A.  in  the  following  year,  and  in  true  ancient  Roman  Catholike  *  as  he  him- 
1597  was  admitted  D.D.  Having  entered  self  conceived  the  character.  He  dedicated 
holy  orders  and  been  appointed  lecturer  both  his  performance  to  Prince  Henry,  who  ac- 
at  St.  Martin's  Churcn  in  Oxford  and  at  knowledged  the  dedication  in  an  autograph 
Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  he  soon  began  to  letter  in  which  he  promised  that  Abbot 
attract  attention  by  his  abilities  as  a  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  future  distri- 
preacher,  and  a  sermon  delivered  at  Wor-  but  ion  of  church  preferment.  In  1609  he 
cester  resulted  in  his  appointment  as  lecturer  returned  to  his  own  college  at  Oxford  as 
in  that  important  centre,  and  subsequently  master,  a  piece  of  preferment  for  which  he 
to  the  rectory  of  All  Saints  in  the  same  city,  was  indebted  mainly  to  Archbishop  Ban- 
About  the  same  time  a  sermon  which  he  croft's  influence.  He  continued  to  preside 
preached  at  Paul's  Cross  procured  for  him  over  the  society  at  Balliol  until  his  promo- 
the  valuable  living  of  Bingham  in  Notting-  tion  in  1615  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  His 
hamshire,  to  which  he  was  presented  by  John  rule  (of  which  his  biographer  gives  a  detailed 
Stanhope,  Esq.,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  account),  while  notable  for  assiduous  care 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  His  oratory,  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  students, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  his  brother,  the  appears,  like  that  of  Whitgift  at  Trinity 
archbishop,  is  thus  charaoterised  by  Fuller :  College,  Cambridge,  to  have  been  distin- 
*  Gteorge  was  the  more  plausible  preacher,  guished  by  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  dis- 
Robert  the  greater  scholar ;  George  the  abler  cipline,  and  especially  of  religious  obser- 
statesman,  Robert  the  deeper  divine;  gravity  vances  (Abel  Rediv.  p.  543).  In  1610  he 
did  frown  in  George,  and  smile  in  Robert '  was  appointed  a  fellow  of  the  newly  founded 
(  Worthies,  Surrey,  p.  82).  college  at  Chelsea,  designed  by  King  James 

Abbot's  reputation  was  increased  by  the  as  a  school  of  controversial  divinity  and  a 

publication  in  the  year  1594  of  his  '  Mirror  bulwark  against  popery.     In  the  same  year 

of  Popish  Subtleties,'  designed  as  a  refutation  he  also  obtained  the  prebend  of  Normanton 

of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Sander  and  attached  to  the  ancient  church  of  Southwell, 

Bellarmine  against  the  protestant  theory  of  ^  the  mother  church '  of  Nottir^hamshire. 

the  sacraments.  On  the  accession  of  James  I  In  1612  he  was  appointed  by  £ng  James 


T^iis  professor  of  diviuily  at  Oxford,  in 
AucceBsion  to  Dr.  HoIIbdi).  During  hU  resi- 
dence in  the  imivMBity  his  Bympathy  with  ' 
ihe  CalvimBtic  pwtT  wna  tiiunietnbnbly 
evinced  bv  his  Buspencion  (when  vice-chau-  , 
cellorl  of  th-.HowBon,  canon  of  Christ  jfhurch,  ' 
who  had  WDtured  publicly   to  aniniadrert 

ri  the  DOtee  to  the  Genevan  Bible  |  and  i 
bj  a  direct  attaclt  from  the 
t  that  time  preeidt 


e  pulpit  upon 
of  St.  John's 


College,  for  his  Icuningg  inwards  llomsitism 
OIei LIS,  L^e  itf  Laud,  n.e7  :  Aeriiu  Reiit- 
i-irtu,  p.  390). 

In_  tlie  year  1813  Abbot  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  dispute  respecting  the  complicity 
of  the  jvsiiil  (Jamet  in  the  Gunpowder  plot 
— a  controversy  in  which  Bellarniine,  Bishop 
.-\ndrewes,  '  Eudieinon  Joannes '  (the  Jesuit 
L'Heureux),  and  Casaubon  were  likewise 
engaged.  Abhot  was  invited  to  answer  £u- 
diemoD  Jonnnes,  wjiosr  treatise  the  cutholJc 
party  regarded  as  a  triumphant  vindication 
..f  Garnet.  Ilia  replj-  was  enlitled  'Anti- 
liigia  udverwiB  A_po1ogiiun  Andrew  Eudiemou 
Jonnnis.'  '  It  IS  manifest,'  says  Jardine, 
'that,  during  ile  composition, Dr.  Abbot  had 
free  access  to  all  the  iloeumeutary  evidence 
ugainst  Garnet  which  was  in  the  poesesston 
of  the  goveriLnient  .  .  .  and  in  consequence 
of  the  TMt  body  of  evidence  t  hat  it  contuns 
...  as  well  ns  tin'  powerful  reasoning  of 
the  author,  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
most  important  work  wliich  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy.' 

In  December  1B15,  Abbot  was  consecrated 
by  his  own  hrotber  to  the  «ee  of  Salisbury. 
Ilia  appointment  was  not  made  without  con- 
siderable opposition.  '  Abbot,*  said  King 
Jumee, '  I  have  had  very  much  to  do  to  make 
thee  a  bishop;  but  I  know  no  reason  for  it, 
unleas  it  were  hocause  tbou  writeHt  against 
one ' — alluding  to  the  fact  that  Abbot's '  De- 
fenc«'  was  a  rqoinder  to  one  Dr.  SitAop,  a 
Jesuit  (AM  Sfdiv.  p.  64B).  On  quitting 
GsfordjAbbot  delivered  before  the  university 
a  farewell  oration  in  Latin,  of  which  some 
tngmeate  are  still  presen'ed.  Ue  was  at- 
tended, with  every  mark  of  resnect,  by  the 
nmmbera  of  bis  own  coUeee  and  the  heads 
of  houses  to  the  borders  ofluB  diocese.  His 
discharge  of  the  duties  attaching  to  bis  em- 
scop*t«,  duringthe  short  period  Inat  be  held 
the  office,  would  seem  to  liave  been  in  every 
respect  mi'ritorious.  He  restored  the  cathe- 
dral which  hail  fallen  into  decoy,  exercised 
a  bountiful  and  discriminating  hospitality, 
and  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  jieople  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  socio!  condition.  He  died 
2  March  1017-18  after  much  suffering  from 
A  Itainful   laaWy   induced   by    liis   seden- 


tary habits.  '  He  was,'  says  Wood,  '  ft  pei^ 
son  of  unblameablo  life  and  conversation,  a 
profound  divine,  most  admirably  well  read 
in  the  fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen.' 
Abbot  was  twice  married ;  the  second  time 
to  u  widow  lady,  Bridget  Chej-nell,  mother 
of  Francis  Cheynell,  an  eminent  presbyteriau 
divine  iu  the  time  of  the  Commonwealtb. 
Tliis  second  marriage  is  swd  to  have  dis- 
pleased his  brother,  the  archbishop,  who 
ignrded  it  as  a     "   "  '  .      -  . 


infringement  of  the  apo- 
lat  a  bishop  should  be  the 


stolic  injunction  that 

huabanu  of  one  wife.  By  bis  first  wife 
Abbot  had  sous  and  a  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  warden  of 
-Merton  College,  Oxford.  Their  daughter, 
Margaret,  was  married  to  Dr.  Edward  Cor- 

'  bet,  rector  of  Haseley  in  Oxfordshire,  and 

j  the  latter   presented  some  of  the  bishop's 

I  manuscripts  to  the  Bodleian. 

I  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
AblKit  was  the  author  of  a  laborious  com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  a 
mBTiuscript  in  four  volumes  folio  and  one 
of  the  coll(H;lion  pn'sented  hy  his  grand- 
daught4!r'a  husband  to  the  Bodleian ;  of  his 
other  contributions  to  controversial  theoloj^ 
an  account  will  be  found  in  Middlelon,  'Bio- 

g'nphin  Evongelica/ii.  881-2;  'Biographia 
ritannieo,'  i.  19. 

[Lifu  hy  Fealley,  in  FuUcr's  Alwl  BedirivAUi. 
vol.  ii.;  Fuller's  Church  History;  Wood.  Athens 
Oion.,  ed.  Bliss,  ii.  2'J4-T;  Criminal  Trials 
(H.  D.  n.  K.),  ii.  366-7.]  J-  B.  M. 

ABB0T,R0BP:RT  (  1588  ?-1662  ?),  divine, 

has  been  strangely  confused  with  others,  e.g. 

1-  I  with  Robert  Abbot,  bishop  of  Solisbury,  and 


H  of  the  humble  'BJeet«d 


lury,  and 
of  1662 


(Palvgk's  Nmtconf.  Mem.  ii.  ^18) ;  he  hiu  also 
been  at  different  times  erroneously  separated 
into  a  Robert  Abbot  of  Cronbruok,  Kent ; 
another  of  Southwick,  Hants ;  a  third  of 
St.  Austin's,  London  (the  last  being  further 
described  as  a  presbyterian,  and  as  joining 
in  the  rebellion) ;  while  these  were  only  the 
successive  livings  of  the  same  Robert  Ab- 
bot- He  is  also  usuolly  described  as  of  the 
archbishop's  or  Guildford  Abbots,  whereas 
he  was  in  no  way  related  to  them,  albeit 
he  acknowledges  gratefully,  iu  an  epistle  de- 
dieutory  of '  A  Hand  of  Fellowship  to  Heipe 
Keepe'Ort  Sinne  and  Antichrist'  (1&'3, 
4to'),  that  it  was  from  tlie  archbishop  he 
had  'received  all  his  worldly  maintenance,' 
as  well  as  'best  earthly  countenance'  and 
'fatherly  encouragements.'  The  'worldly 
maintenance'  was  the  presentation  to  the 
vicarage  of  Oranbrook,  of  which  the  arch- 
bishop was  patron.  Thiswas  in  1616.  He 
had  received  his  education  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  M,  A.,  and  was  afterwards 
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*  incorporated '  at  Oxford.  His  college  re- 
mains unknown. 

In  1639,  in  the  epi«tle  to  the  reader  of  his 
'  Triall  of  our  Church  Forsakers,*  he  writes : 
'  I  have  lived  now  by  God's  gratious  dispen- 
sation above  fifty  years,  and  in  the  place  of 
my  allotment  two  and  twenty  full.'  The 
former  date  carries  us  back  to  1588-9,  or 
probably  1587-8,  as  his  birth-year;  the 
latter  to  1616-7,  the  year  of  his  settlement 
at  Cranbrook. 

In  his  'Bee  ThankfuU  London  and  her 
Sisters '  (1626),  he  describes  himself  as  for- 
merly'assistant  to  a  reverend  diuine  .  .  .  now 
with  God ; '  and  the  name  on  the  margin  is 

*  Master  Haiward  of  Wool  Church '  (Dorset). 
This  must  have  preceded  his  going  to  Cran- 
brook. He  was  also  the  author  01 '  Milk  for 
Babes,  or  a  Mother's  Catechism  for  her 
Children,'  164^5 ;  and  of '  AChristian  Fanuly 
builded  by  God,  or  Directions  for  Governors 
of  Families,'  1653.  Puritan  though  he  was 
in  his  deepest  convictions  and  mildly  Cal- 
vinistic  in  his  creed,  he  wa^ed  a  prolonged 
warfare  against  the  Brownists,  and  sought 
to  cover  their  saint liest  men  and  women 
with  undeserved  opprobrium. 

He  remained  at  Cranbrook  till  164t3,  and 
in  that  year,  having  been  called  upon  by  the 

Earliament  'rules'  to  choose  between  two 
enefices,  so  as  not  to  come  under  the  ban  of 
being  a  pluralist,  he  selected  the  far  inferior 
living  of  Southwick,  Hants.  Later  he  suc- 
ceeded the  extruded  Udall,  of  St.  Austin's, 
London,  where  he  continued  'until  a  ripe 
old  age.'  In  1657,  in  '  Evangelical  Peace,' 
he  is  described  as  '  pastor  of  St.  Austine's, 
I»ndon.'  He  disappears  silently  between 
1657-8  and  1662.  His  books  are  terse  and 
vivid,  and  fetch  high  prices  on  their  rare 
occurrence. 

[Brook's  Puritans,  iii.  182, 183  ;  Abbot's  MSS. 
as  under  Abdot,  Gbokob  ( 1603-1 648)  ;  Walker's 
SufTerioKS,  part  ii.  183;  Wood's  Fasti,  ed.  Bliss,  i. 
323 ;  Bodleian  and  Dr.  Williams's  Library  Catal. ; 
article  in  Encyc.  Brit.  (9th  ed.)  b^'  present  au- 
t  hor,  partly  reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs. 
A.  &  C.  Black.]  A.  B.  G. 

ABBOT,  WILLIAM  (1789-1843),  actor 
and  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Chelsea,  and 
made  his  first  essay  on  the  stage  at  Bath  in 
1806.  He  remained  a  member  of  the  Bath 
company  for  some  seasons.  For  one  night 
only  he^  appeared  at  the  Haymarket,  in  the 
hummer  of  1808,  on  the  occasion  of  the  bene- 
fit of  Charles  Young,  the  tragedian,  return- 
ing afterwards  to  Bath.  He  reappeared  at 
the  Haymarket  in  1810,  and  was  first  en- 
gaged at  Covent  Garden  in  1812.  He  was  a 
performer  of  light  comedy  and  ju^-enile  tra- 
gedy, but  he  took  part  in  the  melodramas 


which  were  then  in  vogue.  He  was  assigned 
the  part  of  Lothair  upon  the  first  production 
of  the  'Miller  and  his  Men.'  For  many 
years  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  tlie 
Covent  Garden  company.  *  Mr.  Abbot  never 
acts  ill,'  wrote  Hazlitt'in  1816.  Macready, 
in  his  '  Reminiscences,'  describing  his  own 
first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  in  1816  as 
Orestes  in  the  '  Distressed  Mother/  writes : 
'  Abbot,  as  Pylades,  was  waiting  for  me  at 
the  side  scene;  and  when  the  curtain  had 
risen,  gprasping  his  hand  almost  convulsiTdy, 
I  dashed  upon  the  scene,'  &c.  Abbot  was  the 
original  representative  of  Appius  Claadius 
and  of  Modus  in  Sheridan  Knowles's  plays 
of  '  Virginius'  (1820)  and  the  '  Hunchback ' 
(1832).  The  critics  applauded  the  spirit  of 
his  acting,  and  his  '  acute  sense  of  proprietv 
of  emphasis.'  In  1827  Abbot  was  engaged, 
at  a  weekly  salarv  of  twenty  napoleons,  as 
stage  mana^r  of  tlie  English  company  visit- 
ing Paris,  with  Miss  Smithson  as  tneir '  lead- 
ing lady.'  He  played  Charles  Surface  amoof 
other  parts ;  but  the  '  School  for  Scandal 
was  little  admired  at  the  Salle  Favart.  The 
season  concluded  in  Paris,  Abbot,  with  others 
of  the  company,  attempted  to  g^ve  Ijiglish 
performances  in  certain  of  the  chief  towns 
of  France ;  but  the  experiment  was  whoUv 
unsuccessful,  the  company  was  disbandeci, 
I  and  the  English  actors,  m  a  most  necee- 
'  sitous  condition,  found  their  way  home  as 
best  they  could.  Upon  the  first  appearance 
of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  in  1830  at  Covent 
Garden,  Abbot  played  Romeo  to  her  Juliet. 
Leigh  Hunt  "wrote  of  his  performance: 
'  Mr.  Abbot  has  taken  it  in  his  head  that 
noise  is  tragedy,  and  a  tremendous  noise  he 
accordingly  makes.  It  is  Stentor  with  a 
trumpet.  .  .  .  We  hear  he  is  a  pleasant  per- 
son everyii'here  but  on  the  stage,  and  such  a 
man  may  be  reasonably  at  a  disadvantage 
with  his  neighbours  somewhere.'  Abbot 
was  the  author  of  two  melodramas,  the 
'Youthful  Days  of  Frederick  the  Great' 
and  '  Swedish  Patriotism,  or  the  Signal 
Fire,'  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1817 
and  1819  respectively,  and  both  founded 
upon  French  originals.  Abbot  left  England 
to  try  his  fortune  in  America,  meeting  there 
with  small  success.  He  died  at  Baltimore 
in  distressed  circumstances,  'shunned  and 
neglected,'  it  was  said, '  by  those  his  former 
friendship  served.' 

[Biography  of  the  British  Theatre,  1824; 
Genest's  Hist  017  of  the  Stage  in  England,  1832 ; 
Donaldson's  Recollections  of  an  Actor,  1865.1 

D.  C. 

ABBOTT,  CHARLES,  first  Lord  Tbk- 
TERDEN  (176:?-1832),  lord  chief  justice,  -wis 
born  7  Oct.  1762,  at  Canterbury,  in  a  house 
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311  the  left-hand  side  of  the  west  entrance  to 
the  cathedral.  He  was,  to  quote  the  epitaph 
srhich  he  wrote  for  his  tomb  two  montns 
before  his  death,  ^  Filius  natu  minor  humil- 
limis  sortis  parentibus,  patre  vero  prudenti, 
matre  pia  ortus/  that  is,  he  was  the  second 
son  of  a  respectable  hairdresser  and  wig- 
maker,  amonff  whose  patrons  were  the  cler^ 
of  the  cathedral.  As  a  lad  Abbott  is  said 
to  have  helped  his  father  in  his  business. 
Lord  Campbell,  who,  in  his  '  Lives  of  the 
Chief  Justices,'  gives  the  most  complete  ac- 
count of  him,  describes  Abbott  as  a  '  scrubby 
little  boy,  who  ran  after  his  father,  carrying 
for  him  a  pewter  basin,  a  case  of  razors,  and 
a  hair-powder  bag.'  Having  been  taught  to 
read  at  a  dame's  school,  he  entered  at  seven 
the  King's  or  Grammar  School,  where  manv 
celebrated  men  have  been  educated.  Abbott  s 
ability  was  soon  discovered  by  his  teacher, 
Dr.  Osmond  Beauvoir.  The  late  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  who  was  Abbott's  schoolfellow, 
states  that  '  from  his  earliest  years  he  was 
industrious,  apprehensive,  regular  and  correct 
in  all  his  conduct,  even  in  nis  temper,  and 
prudent  in  everything.'  Another  schoolfellow 
describes  him  as  *  grave,  silent,  and  demure ; 
always  studious  and  well-behaved.'  The  same 
informant  says :  *  I  think  his  first  rise  in  life 
was  owin^  to  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Thurlow, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
who  was  at  Canterbury  Free  School  with  us. 
Abbott  and  this  boy  were  well  acquainted, 
and  when  Thurlow  went  home  for  the  holi- 
days he  took  young  Abbott  ^idth  him.  Abbott 
then  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Thurlow, 
and  was  a  kind  of  helping  tutor  to  his  son ; 
and  I  have  alwavs  heard,  and  am  persuaded, 
that  it  was  by  his  lordship's  aid  that  he  was 
afterwards  sent  to  school  with  us.'  About 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  put  forward  by 
his  father  as  a  candidate  for  a  place  as  singing- 
boy  in  the  cathedral.  But  his  voice  being 
husky,  another  boy  was  preferred.  In  after 
years,  as  chief  justice,  he  went  the  home 
circuit  with  Mr.  Justice  Richardson,  and 
visited  the  cathedral  with  his  brother  jud^e. 
Pointing,  to  a  singer  in  the  choir,  he  said, 
*  Behold,  brother  Richardson,  that  is  the  only 
human  being  I  ever  envied.  When  at  school 
in  this  town  we  were  candidates  for  a  cho- 
rister's place ;  he  obtained  it ;  and  if  I  had 
gained  my  wish,  he  might  have  been  accom- 
panying youaschief  justice,  and  pointing  nf? 
out  as  his  old  schoolfellow,  the  singing-man.' 
Abbott's  proficiency  in  I^tin  verse  was 
remarkable ;  and  at  seventeen  he  was  captain 
of  the  school.  His  father  wished  that  his  son 
should  be  apprenticed  to  his  trade,  and  the 
indenture.^  were  actually  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered.     Fortunately  the  trustees  of  the 


school  saw  their  way  to  increase  the  amount 
of  an  exhibition,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
go  to  Oxford.  He  entered  Corpus  Christi 
College  21  March  1781,  where  he  obtained  a 
scholarship.  In  1783  he  competed  for  the 
chancellor  s  medal  for  Latin  composition,  the 
subject  being  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, '  Calpe 
obsessa.'  lie  failed  to  get  the  prize,  being 
beaten  bv  Bowles  the  poet,  then  a  scholar  of 
Trinity,  but  in  1784  he  won  it  by  his  verses 
on  *  Globus  Aerostaticus,'  the  voyage  in  a  bal- 
loon of  Lunardi,  who  had  about  that  time  in- 
troduced the  air-balloon  into  England.  In 
1786  he  gained  the  chancellor's  medal  for 
English  composition  by  an  essay  *  On  the  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Satire.'  This  essay,  which  is 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Oxford 
Prize  Essays,'  begins  in  the  approved  prize 
style  of  the  period:  *In  the  early  ages  of 
nations,  as  in  the  youth  of  individuals,  before 
the  authority  of  the  judgment  is  confirmed 
by  the  establishment  of  acknowledged  truths, 
the  passions  are  ever  the  most  powerful 
springs  of  human  action.'  The  essay  deals 
separately  with  personal,  political,  moral,  and 
critical  satire.  Clear  as  one  of  Lord  Tenter- 
den*s  judgments,  it  shows  considerable  read- 
ing; and  it  ends  with  the  cautious  remark, 
characteristic  of  the  author : '  Perhaps  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  benefits 
derived  from  satire  are  far  superior  to  the 
disadvantages,  with  regard  both  to  theirextent 
and  duration ;  and  its  authors  may  therefore 
be  deservedly  numbered  among  the  happiest 
instructors  of  mankind.'  In  1785  Abbott 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  he  was  soon 
afterwards  made  a  fellow  of  his  college  and 
tutor.  As  private  tutor  of  Mr.  Yarde,  son 
of  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  he  became  acquainted 
with  that  judge,  who  strongly  urged  him  to 
go  to  the  bar.  *You  may  not  possess,'  he 
said  in  his  pithy  fashion,  *■  the  garrulity  called 
eloquence,  which  sometimes  rapidly  forces  up 
an  impudent  pretender,  but  you  are  sure  to 
get  early  into  respectable  business  at  the 
bar,  and  you  may  count  on  becoming  in  due 
time  a  puisne  judge.'  He  took  Buller  s  ad- 
vice. On  16  >^ov.  1787  Abbott  was  admitted 
a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  took 
chambers  in  Brick  Court,  and  attended  for 
several  months  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Sandys 
&  Co.,  attorneys,  in  Craig's  Court.  After- 
wards he  entered  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Wood, 
who  had  been  the  instructor  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  and  several  other  judges,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  chief  pleaders  of  his  day. 
Having  there  mastered  the  science  of  special 
pleading,  he  practised  for  several  years  as  a 
special  pleader  under  the  bar. 

(hi  13  July  1795  he  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Langley  Lamotte,  of  Basildon,  Berk- 
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ehire.  He  had  four  children,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  John  Henr^*,  Mary,  Catherine 
Alice,  and  Charles  {Gentleman*s  Magazine, 
1832,  ii.  571).  His  success  as  a  special  pleader 
induced  him  to  ^  to  the  bar,  or,  to  use  his 
own  characteristic  words,  to  take  that '  leap 
into  the  turbid  stream  of  forensic  practice 
in  which  so  many  sink,  while  a  few — ''  rari 
nantes  in  gurgite  vasto  " — are  carried  success- 
fully along  to  riches  and  honour.'  Called  to 
the  bar  by  the  Inner  Temnle  in  Hilary  t^rm 
1796,  he  loined  the  Oxford  circuit,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  lack  of  most  of  the  quali- 
ties of  an  advocate,  he  obtained  a  laive 
practice.  Appointed  junior  counsel  to  the 
treasury,  he  orew  the  indictments  and  was 
employed  as  counsel  in  several  important 
state  trials.  In  1801  he  was  made  recorder 
of  Oxford.  In  1802  he  published  his  work 
on  the  '  Law  relative  to  Merchant  Ships  and 
Seamen,'  a  subject  which  had  been  suggested 
to  him  by  Lora  Eldon.  The  choice  was  fortu- 
nate. Malynes's  work  on  mercantile  law  had 
been  published  as  far  back  as  1622,  and  con- 
siderably more  than  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  the  appearance  of  Molloy  s  book,  almost 
the  only  work  on  maritime  or  mercantile  law 
to  be  found  at  the  b^inning  of  this  century 
in  an  English  lawyer^  library.  Abbott  drew 
upon  materials  which  haJ  hitherto  been 
neglect^  by  most  writers  and  judges.  The 
civil  law,  the  maritime  codes  of  foreign 
countries,  the  *  Notabilia '  of  Roccus,  and  the 
treatises  of  Pothier  and  Emerigon  were  con- 
sulted. It  may  appear  strange  that  so  im- 
portant a  work  as  the  '  Consolato  del  Mare ' 
nad  never  been  seen  by  Abbott,  which  he 
admits  was  the  case.  But  the  book  displayed 
much  learning.  His  treatment  of  legal  ques- 
tions was  novel.  To  appreciate  the  value  of 
his  work,  one  must  know  the  character  of 
English  law  books  at  the  time  of  its  appeai> 
ance.  They  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
crude  compilations  of  cases.  A  writer  who 
sought  to  illustrate  principles  rather  than  to 
collect  the  decisions  of  courts  and  the  acts  of 
the  legislature  j  ustly  earned  high  praise.  The 
book  was  successful  to  an  extent  not  often 
realised  by  a  legal  author.  It  brought  Ab- 
bott, tradition  says,  many  briefs  in  commer- 
cial cases.  It  has  passed  through  twelve 
editions.  In  this  country  it  was  edited  by 
Mr.  Justice  Shee,  and  in  the  United  States 
by  Mr.  Justice  Story ;  and  it  is  still  quoted 
as  a  book  of  authority  by  lawyers,  who  regard 
it  as  unsurpassed  in  its  clear  and  simple 
enunciation  of  principles.  In  1807  Abbott's 
practice  had  so  grown  that  he  returned  his 
income  as  8,026/.  5«.  His  success  was  not  won 
bythe  display  of  brilliant  forensic  abilities. 
^He  had  no  striking  talents,'  says  Lord 


Brougham.  *  He  never  was  a  leader  at  the 
bar.'  *  I  believe,'  says  Lord  Campbell,  *  he 
never  addressed  a  jury  in  London  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.'  Lord  Camj^iell 
adds  that  on  the  few  occasions  when  Aobc^ 
had  to  address  a  jury  on  circuit  he  showed 
'  the  most  marvellous  inaptitude  for  the  func- 
tions of  an  advocate,  and  almost  always  lost 
the  verdict.'  He  was  offered  in  1808*  a  seat 
on  the  bench,  but  his  practice  was  so  lucra- 
tive that  he  declined  it.  Aware  of  his  de- 
ficiencies as  a  leader,  he  did  not  take  silk. 
Owing  to  bad  health  he  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  thought  of  Quitting  hisprofession;  hxA 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Heath,  in  Febru- 
ary 1816,  he  accepted  a  puisne  judgeship  in 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  As  a  sexjeant 
he  gave  rings  with  the  characteristic  motto 
labore.  He  remained  for  a  short  time  in  that 
court,  which  was  uncongenial  to  a  man  of 
his  quiet  demeanour.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Justice  Le  Blanc,  in  May  of  the  last  year,  he 
was  moved  into  the  Bang's  Bench,  l^eie  his 
rise  was  rapid.  Admonished  by  the  decay 
of  his  faculties.  Lord  EUenborough  resigned 
the  office  of  chief  justice  in  September  1818. 
There  was  a  difficulty  in  choosing  a  succes- 
sor. Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the  attomev- 
general,  was  unpopular  and  in  bad  healtk; 
Gifford,  the  solicitor-general,  was  too  younff. 
In  these  circumstances  Abbott  was  selected, 
though  with  some  misgiving.  '  We  endea- 
voured to  do  the  best  we  could,*  wrote  Lord 
Eldon  to  Lord  Kenvon  after  the  appointment 
was  made.  *  We  could  not  do  wnat  would 
have  been  really  unexceptionable.  It  was 
impossible '  (Twiss,  L\fe  of  Eldon ,  ii.  824). 
On  4  Nov.  1818  Sir  Charles  Abbott  was  made 
chief  justice.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
supported  by  puisnejudges  of  rare  ability, 
such  as  Bayley  J.,  Holroyd  J.,  and  Little* 
dale  J.  Speaking  of  the  Kmg's  Bench  in  that 
period,  Lord  Campbell  observes :  *  Before  such 
a  tribunal  the  advocate  becomes  dearer  to 
himself  by  preserving  his  own  esteem,  and 
finds  himseli  to  be  a  minister  of  justice  in- 
stead of  a  declaimer,  a  trickster,  or  a  bullv. 
I  do  not  believe  that  so  much  important  butt- 
ness  was  ever  done  so  rapidly  and  so  well 
before  any  other  court  that  ever  sat  in  any 
age  or  country.'  Abbott's  judgments,  whicn 
are  for  the  most  part  reported  in  Maule  and 
Selwyn's,  Bamewall  and  Alderson's,  and 
Bamewall  and  Cresswell's  Reports,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  perspicuity  and  moderation, 
clearness  of  reasoning,  and  absence  of  futile 
subtleties.  Among  the  many  judgments 
which  he  deliverea  in  cases  of  importance 
may  be  mentioned  ^  The  King  af^ainst  Bur- 
dett'  (4  B.  <$*  Aid.  95),  a  leading  case  in 
the  law  of  libel  as  to  what  constitutes  pub- 
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~  «ac«  «o  i^  jKt  r«v 

^  JL  1-  C  34r  ^  «a  v3ft>  f^'ui^.     "  Out  I  ^ti9fecT.^  W  «^«1.  vjtk  ^ 

^  JL  J-  Am.  :^ «.  ^v^ork  I  uk  5ttr«  Vr  «  VE««i  tai  «£7v<t  9Mii 

mcik-t«c  t&AS  After  xW  fiwinjKC  v>f  tW  WXl 
k«kiai^  v«:«ji  V  Vft  1y  tW  kNfew  Wn  ti> 

» t'>  be  draws  W  i^  Tmtm'ifc?^^  of  tW  W(&»  After  it  Ia^  Kf<w»f  tW  «lMhi>w 

CBS  or  MnscKBc^  </  rve^Tv  awe  cc«>  of  :tj^  i^fwrMii  fiwAtMv^sv'    ItW  l»Mklik  iMii 

It  wixk  tk»  li&ir!^  azkI  %«»h»  of  Irfr.  Vv  1««k  iscfiikiTKL  amI  im  l:^itf  it  VK4siM^>vm 

ho  kmow  titAZ  wbe?»  rvttsOBAiiHe  dc«^  sbiertlbesSTAimof  k»d«t9iN^  Lcv^I^Httr^MM 

staiited  it  is  tbnr  dspr  to  Mt^mit*  Asd  5«u««  ul  kk  »mk«7!i  tkftt  ke  mk  Uwd^ir*- 

r  one  or  BKre  kvyesw  vkc«e  Wbit^  lerdiMA  as  tbe  ;viKn^Vei>UBdI  AftdKMOii^t 

be  s«5pe<ted  of  Ifffc^T^f  t^esi  to  tbe  bia  to  «v  kcwie.     *  Gvv  duef  jm$9>c>f.    \  o« 

«ioe  of  too  mivb  soIci^tt  absI  T\^aBe^  viH  kill  voorwufl*    '  It  »  dc«ie  AbiMdr/  w«$ 

Abbon  ps«t»ded  At  »TerAl  ^nwrtmst  kis  AB5wr.    IVnurk  ilLW  pn«mM  oT«r  tke 

kriAk.  ASD>:«BZ  ofbe-r«  ibc«««  c^  ikistle^  tr&Al  At  bAT  in  IS;^  of  CbAr)et5  I\umt,  tke 

md  the  CAto  Street  coBSKrAtoT^  Hotte  mftTvv  i:^  Rnstv?^  f xr  m»icv>QdiK't  And  ncicWt 

inheiDOfis  libeL  And  CoMKCt  for  lilel :  of  ^httr  v«i  tbe  ^xmjioQ  c^  tke  nv45  m  tbAt 

i  oiflebAiced  bi<  d^ks  witk  iB-:^TAtx>Q  cttr.   tie  <\>ald  iK>t  belp  Ke47ATinc  inmtiieiK^ 

i^nhr.    In  AvrQ  IS:^  be  was  TAiwd.  dckiv:  the  rroeee<biur!s  AZhi  oa  tbe  third  dAT 

mstADce  of  3tr.  CAtmiiur.  to  tbe  pe^:^  be  was  cvuLluwd  to  bis  bed  bj  ab  Attack  of  in- 

Oder  tbe  title  of  Batoci  Tenterdoi  c^  AASAmAtion.     He  rNomed  borne  on  :^5  iVt^ 

m.    He  imivhr  took  patc   in  iioliticAl  And  died  on  4  Not.    His  Ust  wvds^  ntteivd 

non  in  tbe  Hoa?e  of  LAtrds.     He  c«b-  wben  Abnost  nxie\iiutnons«  indieAted  tbAt  be 

bimself  for  tbe  most  pArt  to  debAtes.  was  tbinkinf  of  tbe  duties  wbicb  be  bAd  ;k^ 

■1  topics^  respecting  wbicb  bi?  opinion  k^^disebAi^rd :  *  Gentle»eB«Tv>a  Aie  aII  dij^ 

i  weiffbt.     He  was  iKit  An  Actire  Iaw  miKted.*  He  was  buried.  At  bis  own  le^uost, 

yer.    He  did  not  STmnAtbi?^  with  or  in  tbe  Foondiing  HospitAl,  of  whick  be  was 

B  reforms  in  tbe  criminAl  Iaw  wbicb  a  coTemor. 

Arried  out  by  RomillT  And  Lord  >f  Ack-       In  no  jense  or  CApAcitr  was  LordTenterden 

In  1830  he  oppoised  tbe  pTCipcis^  to  giVAt.      As  a  Uwr^r  be  was  suz^ASsed  in 

ipnnishmentof  deAtbforfonrerv.   But  Acuteness  And  erudition  by  some  judji:«t»  of 

not  A  little  to  impioTe  tbe  Admmistn-  bis  own  time.      He  was  totAlly  destitute 

r  some  pATts  of  the  common  Iaw.     In  of  elojueiK^,  And  rAtber  deispijied  it  as  An 

le  introauced  into  pArliAment  fire  bills  impediment  to  justice.     He  sbowed  to  dis- 

ODon  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  AdrAntAge  in  An  o£Bce  which  MAns£eld  luui 

aa  been  Appointed  to  inquii^  into  tbe  recently  filled :  And  it  was  a  eimve  defect  in 

of  improvin|ir  the  Administrmtion  of  his  conduct  as  chief  justice  tkAt  he  giAnted 

His  nAme  is  AssociAted  with  certAin  tbe  perilous  remedy  oi  criminAl  infonnAtions 

le  measures :  e.g.  9  Geo.  r\',  c.  14.  An  in  circumstAnces  in  which  HAle  And  Holt 

rendering  a  written  memorAndum  ne-  would  bATe  refused  it.   But  he  exhibited  rare 

r  to  the  VAliditT  of  certAin  promises :  good  soise  And  si^reme  reasonAblene^s.     He 

.  rV,  c.  15,   wiiich  WAS  intended  to  hAd  no  pleasure  in  deducing  &om  the  common 

t  a  failure  of  j  ust  ice  by  reason  of  Taria-  Iaw  pAndoxes  offensive  to  justice.   The  court 

between  written  or  printed  evidenoe  orer  which  he  presided  was  respected:  And  bis 

e  recital  of  them  upon  the  record :  and  decisicms  are  still  referred  to  with  deference. 
3  WilL  I\',  c.  71,  for  shortening  the        [CAmpbell*6  Lires  of  the  Chief  Jnstiecs;  Foas's 

of  prescription.      A  strong  tory  in  Judges,  ix.  68 ;  Townseods  Judges,  ii.  234 ;  Gem. 

s,  he  was  conspicuous  in  his  opposition  Mag.  for  1832,  ii.  568 ;  Law  Jfagaziiie.  ix.  233, 

}orporation  and  Test  Bill,  the  Catholic  234,  xzri.  51.]  J.  M-i. 
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ABBOTT,   CHARLES  STUART   AU-  ,  line  Street,  Bloomsbury.   He  was  a  frwuent 


BREY,  third  Lokd  Teotbrdek  (1834-1882), 
])ennanent  undep-secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Abbott, 
brother  of  John  Henry,  second  Lord  Tenter- 
den,  and  was  bom  in  London  on  26  Dec.  1834. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  in  1854  entered 
the  Foreign  Office,  where  in  1866  he  was  ap- 
)inted  pr6cis  writer  to  Lord  Stanley.     On 


re 


contributor  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  between  1788  and  1800.  Although 
he  lacked  the  tast«  and  skill  requisite  knt 
producing  a  good  whole-length  picture,  the 
heads  of  his  male  portraits  were  perfect  in 
their  likenesses,  particularly  those  which 
he  painted  from  the  naval  heroes  of  his  time. 
His  portrait  of  the  poet  Cowper  is  well  known, 


0  April  1870  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  !  and  the  best  likeness  of  Lord  Nelson  is  from 


on  the  death  of  his  uncle.  In  the  following 
ytiar  he  was  employed  as  secretary  to  the 
joint  high  commission  at  Washington ;  sub- 
sequently he  assisted  the  lord  chancellor  in 
preparing  the  statement  regarding  the  Ala- 


bama claims,  and  at  the  general  conference    penurious  disposition,  he  employed  no  assist- 


his  hand.  Many  of  the  prints  from  his  pic- 
tures are  marked  Francis  Lemuel  Abbott,  but 
it  is  not  known  why  he  assumed  this  addi- 
tional Christian  name,  which  was  not  be* 
stowed  upon  him  at  the  font.     Being  of  a 


ant,  and  consequently  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  commissions  which  he  could  not  execute. 
Domestic  disquiet,  occasioned  by  his  maniage 


on  the  subject  he  acted  as  agent  for  Great 
Britain.  He  was  assistant  under-secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  from  1871  to  1873,  when 

he  became  permanent  under-secretary.  In  withawomanof  very  absurd  conduct,  preyed 
1878  he  was  a  royal  commissioner  at  the  upon  his  mind  and  brought  on  insanity,  which 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  the  same  year  was  pro-  i  at  last  terminated  in  his  death  in  18(^. 
moted  to  the  rank  of  K.C.B.  Lord  Tenterden  :  [Edwards's  Anecd.  of  Painters,  281 ;  Pilking^ 
was  a  distinguished  freemason,  being  installed  '  ton's  Diet,  of  Painters,  ed.  Davenport;  Biyan's 
provincialgrandmasterof  Essex 2  Jul V  1879.  Diet,  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  ed.  Stanley; 
He  died  22  Sept.  1882.  '  j  Recigrave's  Diet,  of  Artists  (1878).]         T.  C. 

[Times,  23  Sept.  1882;  Foreign  Office  Sketches  ABBOTT,  THOMAS  EASTOE  (1779- 
( 1 883),  pp.  2o-40.]  T.  1^ .  H.        ;i  g^^^  poetical  writer,  was  descended  from  a 

ABBOTT,  EDWIN  (1808-1882),  educa-  Suffolk  family,  and  resided  for  many  years  at 
tional  writer,  bom  in  London  on  12  May  \  Darlington,  where  he  served  many  offices  of 
1808,  was  from  1827  to  1872  head  master  |  local  trust  with  jnreat  credit.  For  his  services 
of  the  Philological  School  in  Marylebone.  j  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Free  (Grammar 
Besides  elementary  works  on  Latin  and  School,  which  he  succeeded  in  placing  in  a 
English  grammar  he  compiled  a  *  CJomplete  satisfactory  state,  he  was  presented  with  a 
Concordance  to  the  Works  of  Alexander  valuable  testimonial  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Pope,'  which  was  published  in  1875.  He  that  town.  He  died  at  Darlington  18  Feb, 
died  on  12  May  1882.  .  1854,  aged  76.     His  works  are : 

rPersonal  information  1  !      ^'  *  ^^^^e :  a  Lyric  Poem.'    Hull,  1814. 

'■  '■'  I  2.  *  The  Triumph  of  Christianitv :  a  Mission- 

ABBOTT,  LEMUEL  (d,  1776),  poetical  |  ary  Poem,  with  Notes  and  other  Poems.' Lon- 
writer,  became  curate  of  Ansty,  Leicester-  don,  1819.  3.  *The  Soldier's  Friend;  or, 
shire,  in  1756 ;  vicar  of  Tliomton,  in  the  same  Memorials  of  Bninswick :  a  Poem  sacred  to 
county,  in  1773:  and  died  in  April  1776.  ;  the  memory  of  his  Royal  Highness  Fiede- 
He  published  *  Poems  on  various  Subjects.  ;  rick,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany.'  Hull,  1828. 
Whereto  is  prefixed  a  short.  Essay  on  the  4.  *  Lines  on  Education  and  Keligion.'  Dar- 
Stnicture  of  English  Verse.'    Nottingham,    lington,  1839. 

1 765.  [Latimer's  Local  Records  of  Northumberiand 

[Nichols's  Leicestershire,  iii.  1082,  iv.  984;  and  Durham.  338;  Gent.  Mag.  N.S.,  1854,  zli. 
Cresweirs  Collections  towards  the  History   of    443 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.]  T.  C. 

Printing  in  Nottinghamshire,  34.]  T.  C.  ABDY     EDWARD    STRUTT    (1791- 

ABBOTT,  LEMUEL  (1760-1803),  por-  1846),  writer  on  America,  was  the  fifth  and 
trait  painter,  was  a  son  of  a  clergvman  in  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Abdy  Abdy,  Esq., 
Leicestershire — most  probably  the  llev.  Le-  of  Albyns,  Essex,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  James 
muel  Abbott,  vicar  of  Thornton  [q.  v.].  At  Hayes,  of  Holliport,  a  bencher  of  the  Middle 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  became  a  pupil  of ,  Temple.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College, 
Frank  Hayman,  after  whose  death,  two  years  '  Camoridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship 
later,  he  returned  to  his  parents,  and  tjr  his  (B.A.  1813;  M.A.  1817).  His  death  occuned 
own  perseverance  acquirea  the  art  of  taking  a  j  at  Bath,  12  Oct.  1846,  at  the  age  of  66.  His 
correct  likeness.  About  1780  he  settled  in  '  works  are : 
London,  and  resided  for  many  years  in  Caro-  .      1.  *  Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour  in  the 
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States  ^  N^rck  AsKkm.  fr'^m  .V^cil    H^^  *  w«r?  evsrriVis^MKv     H«  w»»  ^i^^  tW 
October  l?CU.';»  T^^iiw    LaL  ISSS^    aar^Y  ^k*  t&tf  -CVwttr  ffistvHrr  olT  Gn^^^Mfti^ 

^^"^TTTT  iTnm4iTH  f-Ti  *Vr  *'^— twit  ■  beCTad^i  W  ljw«rkVtlii»*'t\>aHk'Blick»t\^ 

■■■1    iMnjBini  to  lytfy^'  ^^  c^:<»«>-'*  \wh&  tIh»C7i£Mi»  W  G«i.«»  Cbfcikflfcaim^  V 

Jjomd.  lS4i.  ?^Tc^  VsBc  a  rnuasiar^.Mft  awi  tW  *^^BBK4^.^<fif  cW  ti^niia$k  I^raMdk' 

■fUrf  In-  Torn  FaIkw;<AL  3ir.  a  Rk^kt.  W&vy  W  Mir^ntif  wtTk 

X.  C.       Hearr  Okwi^^  J-P-  vf  Sihw  HalL  Is*!- 

►T,  MAsiA  ,i  i!«jr^  («**». «»  *r*K:L  ';^  1*^^*  »^««'!«-  ,5««<p  ^» 

u>d  JuK«  S^h  -W  Star*.  H<-    I'*?*  *-"^  ^*^*^  **^:    !*^r*r^> 

•nd  wife  of  the  rJt.  J.  cu>i^>r  *^K.^  ?n^^'r^'  '^1^  i*jK  ^  * 


She  died  IPJoIt  l*«r.  *T"  '**  ««*fnipol«»*  k****  cf  **«wk<nafd 

Hial  infonuskA.  ]                   J.  H.  R  JUt IhMigii  derxvui^  «o  hiiic^  oT  life»  toae  to 

HtemiuY^  be  al^o  Ya$  »c«t  ^UBpnl  ui  ibe 

BECKETT.    GILBERT    ABBOTT  mr^ui  of  lki»  fCK^feKkm.    H^va^dKumibT 

18561,  comic  writer.  wa5  K«b  at  tke  Mr.  Boiler,  tlie  iKvne  wcx^anr.  a^^  a  ptxvr^ 

y  HaTCfstock   IIOL  Londco.  9  Jan.  Uwc««BMij%i40ii«r.toiiMmmiBtotlie«^^ 

eia^aiDemberofanancieiit  WOt^liiiY  c«»BWt«d  with  the  ABaoT«r  iiiu^«;  aad  it 

which  claims  direct  descent  from  the  was  owin^  to  his  reoort  ^declared  ^  tb^^ 

if  St.  Thomas  a  Be^et.  arrhhisliop  of  minister  to  be  one  of  tlie  be»t  ernr  nr>M«nted 

MITT.  He waseducated at  Westminster  to  parliament^  that   important   alterations 

and  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  wexe  made  in  the  statute4»oo^  For  this  and 
William  a  Beckett  (a  strenaoos  sop-  «Hher  $ervicess^  <^  a  kindred  character*  Mr. 
of  municipal  reformX  he  joined  the  a  Beckett  was.  at  the  earlv  ag«  of  tbiitT^ 
'ofeesion,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  ^ght,  appointed  a  metropolitan  police  magi- 
Inn,  of  which  honourable  society  his  strate.  an  office  he  occupied  until  his  death 
ras  also  a  member.  From  his  earliest  in  1S56.  at  Boulogne-^ur-Mer,  from  ty^ihus 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literature,  fever. 

at  Westminster,  in  conjunction  with  The  following  epitaph  bv  Doufflas  Jexn>]d 

S0t  brother  William  ~q.v/,  he  >tarted  appeared  in  *  Punch  *  sbonlv  after  his  de- 

lers,  entitled  respectively  the  'Censor'  cease — the  latter  portion  is  inscribed  on  his 

e  '  Literary  Beacon,^  which  attracted  tomb   in  Hiffhgate   cemeterv:    *W>  have 

ttention.    Subseauently  he  produced,  to  deplore  the  loss  of   GilWt   Abbott   ^ 

» the  first  editor  01, 'flgaro  in  London*  Beckett,  whose  genius  has  for  more  than 

ated  by  Seymour  and  CruikshankX  the  fifteen  years  been  present  in  the^e  pages; 

ate  precursor  of  'Punch.'    He  was  present  from  the  first  sheet,  17  July  1841, 

irdsoneof  theorigiiud  staff  of 'Punch.*  till  dO.\ug.  1856.     On  that  day  passed  fri^ra 

ny  years  he  was  one  of  the  principal  among  us  a  genial  manly  spirit,  singularly 

Bmters  of  the  'Times'  and  *Monung  gifted  with  the  subtlest  powers  of  wit  au<l 

;'  and  under  the  siimature  of  *The  numour,  faculties  ever  exercised   by  their 

>ulatingPhilosopher,  he  contributed  a  possessor  to  the  healthiest  and  most  inni>- 

f  articles  to  the  '  Illustrated  London  cent  purpose.     As  a  magistrate,  Gilbert  ]\ 

subsequently  continued  under  other  Beckett,  by  his  wise,  calm,  humane  admini- 

y  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  and  Mr.  George  stration  of' the  law,  gave  a  daily  rebuke  to  a 

usSala.   On  one  occasion  the  whole  of  too  ready  belief  that  the  faithful  exercise  of 

icles  in  the  '  Times '  were  written  by  the  highest  and  sravest  social  duties  is  in- 

le  edited  the '  Table  Book,'  which  coii-  compatible  with  the  sport iveness  of  literary* 

rhackera3r'8'Le^nd  of  the  Rhine,' and  genius.    On  the  bench  his  firmness,  modera- 

sinibus ' — both  illustrated  by  George  ,  tion,  and  gentleness  won  him  public  respect, 

lank.    In  1846  he  conducted'  the  *  Al-  as  they  endeared  him  to  all  within  their  in- 

of  the  Month/   to  which  all    the  fluence.     His  place  knows  him  not,  but  his 

re  of  the  *  Punch'  staff  (then  includ-  memory  is  tenderly  cherished.' 

lech,    Doyle,    Lemon,    Jerrold,    and  [Private  information.]                          T.  i\ 
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A  BECKETT,  Sir  WILLIAM  (1806- 
1 869 ),  chiefjustice  of  Victoria,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  William  k  Beckett,  and  brother  of  Gil- 
Iwrt  Abbott  &  Beckett  [q.  v.].  He  was  bom  in 
London  28  July  1806,  received  his  education 
at  Westminster  School,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1829.  Going  to  New 
South  Wales,  he  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  of  that  colony  in  1841,  and  subse- 
quently attorney-general.  In  1846  he  was 
made  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  for  the 
district  of  Port  Phillip,  and  he  was  nomi- 
nated chiefjustice  of  ^  ictoria  in  1851,  when 
the  colony  received  a  separate  organisation. 
On  the  latter  occasion  he  was  knitted  by 
patent.  He  retired  and  returned  to  England 
in  1863,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  Church 
Road,  Upper  Norwood,  Surrey,  27  June  1869. 

He  wrote:  1.  *The  Siege  of  Dumbarton 
Castle  and  other  Poems,'  1824.  2.  A  large 
number  of  the  biographies  in  the  *  Georgian 
Era,'  4  vols.,  1832-4.  3.  *  A  Universal  Bio- 
graphy ;  including  scriptural,  classical,  and 
mythological  memoirs,  to|yether  with  ac- 
counts of  many  eminent  living  characters. 
The  whole  newly  compiled  and  composed 
from  the  most  recent  and  authentic  sources,' 
.*J  vols.,  London  [1835  ?]»  8vo,  a  compilation 
of  little  value.  4.  *Tne  Magistrates'  Ma- 
nual for  the  Colony  of  Victoria,'  Melbourne, 
1852.  5.  *  Out  of  Harness,'  London,  1854, 
containing  notes  on  a  tour  through  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  6.  *  The  Earl's  Choice  and 
other  Poems,'  London,  1863.  7.  Legal  judg- 
ments printed  in  collections  of  *  Reports.' 

[Men  of  the  Time  (1868);  Dod's  Peerage 
(1869),  83;  Beaton's  Australian  Diet,  of  Dates, 
1  ;  Times,  1  July  1869,  p.  10,  col.  6;  Catalogue 
of  Printed  Books  in  Brit.  Mus.]  T.  C. 

ABEL  {d,  764),  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
wai*  a  native  of  Scotland  ana  Benedictine 
monk.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tiu*y  he  left  England  in  company  with  Boni- 
face, to  aid  him  in  his  missionary  work  in 
Germany,  and  he  did  not  again  return  to  this 
country.  Abel's  missionary  labours  were 
mainly  confined  to  the  country  we  now  know 
as  Belgium.  For  many  years  he  held  an 
office  of  authority  in  the  abbey  of  Lobbes,  in 
Ilainaidt ;  and  in  744,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Boniface,  who  was  at  the  time 
archbishop  of  Mainz,  Abel  became  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims.  The  office  was  a  very 
arduous  one.  All  ecclesiastical  suits  and 
disputes  as  to  monastical  discipline  arising 
in  a  great  part  of  France  were  referred  to 
him.  His  predecessor,  Melo,  moreover,  had 
been  forcibly  removed  from  his  post  by  the 
council  of  Soissons  (3  March  744),  and  many 
barons  declared  themselves  the  champions  of 


Melo,  and  refused  to  reco^^nise  AbeL    Carlo- 

man,the  king  of  the  Frankish  empire,  favoured 

the  new  prelate ;  but  Pope  Zacharias,  after 

much  hesitation,  finally  joined  his  opponents. 

He  declined  to  confer  upon  him  the  pallium, 

and  thus  Abel's  election  was  never  confinnedL 

.  Harassed  by  these  quarrels,  Abel  at  length 

I  withdrew  m>m  Rheims,  and  surrendered  the 

!  see.     He  retired  to  Lobbes,  and  apparently 

i  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  there.    The 

last  years  of  his  life   he  spent    in  ener* 

getic  missionaij  work  in  Hainault,  Flanders, 

and  neighbouring  provinces,  and  he  died  at 

Lobbes  on  5  Aug.  764.    He  was  buried  at 

Binche,  near  Jemappes.     Subsequently  he 

was  canonised,  and  m  the  districts  where  he 

laboured  the  day  of  his  death  was  consecrated 

to  his  memory. 

His  works,  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
;  ever  been  printed,  are  thus  enumerated  by 
Dempster  and  Tanner :  1.  '  Epiatoks  ad 
j  Zachariam  et  Adrianum.'  2.  '  Ad  Rhemen- 
sem  Ecclesiam.'  3.  '  Ad  Bonifacium  Lega- 
tum.'  4.  *Ad  Lobienses  Fratres.'  6.  *Ad 
nuper  Conversos.'    6.  *  De  Mysteriis  FideL* 

[Dempster's  Historia  Eccl^iastica  (Mentis  Soo- 
torum ;  Tanner's  Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hiber- 
nica;  Bollandists' Acta  SS.  (Augustus),  ii.  111-7; 
Ghesqui^re's  Acta  SS.  Belgii,  vi.  353 ;  Breyng 
and  Hahn's  Jahrbiicher  des  frankischen  Beidtf- 
(741-752);  AUgemeine  deutsche  Biographic; 
Migne's  Hagiographique,  i.  20.]  S.  L.  L. 

ABEL,  CLARKE  (1780-1826),  botanist, 
was  bom  about  1780,  educated  for  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Lord 
Macartney's  mission  to  China  was  appointed 
physician  on  the  staff  of  his  lordship,  but  by 
the  ^ood  offices  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  he  was- 
nommated  naturalist  with  three  assistants. 
He  joined  H.M.S.  Alceste  at  Spithead  on 
8  Peb.  1816,  accomplished  the  voyage  to 
China,  where  he  made  large  collections,  and 
on  returning  home  on  16  Feb.  1817  the  ship 
struck  on  a  reef  off  Pulo  Leat,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  Gaspar,  and  became  a  total 
wreck.  A  portion  of  the  crew  proceeded 
to  Batavia  in  a  boat ;  the  remainder  were 
rescued  from  a  position  of  great  peril  by 
H.M.S.  Ternate  on  6  March. 

The  whole  of  Abel's  collections  went  down 
in  the  ship,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  col- 
lection he  had  previously  given  to  Sir  Georgs 
Staunton.  The  latter,  on  hearing  of  the  cm- 
lector's  misfortunes,  at  once  returned  the 
plants,  and  they  were  described  by  Robert 
brown  in  a  botanical  appendix  to  an  account 
of  the  voyage  written  by  Abel  under  the 
title  of  *  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  In- 
terior of  Cliina,  1816-7,'  London,  1818.  In 
this  volume  will  be  found  also  descriptions. 
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of  the  'orang-outang'  and  the  boa,  and  his  1795;  Xagler's  AllgemeiDes  Kiinstlep-Lexicon  ; 
observations  on  the  geology  of  the  Cape  have  Duncomb'H  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
been  highly  praiaed.    Dr.  Abel  was  subse-    of  Hereford,  1804.]  E.  R. 

quentlyappointedphysiciantoLordAmherst,  ABEL,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  (1725- 
the  governor-general  of  India,  and  died  in  1737),  a  celebrated  player  on  the  viol-di- 
that  country  on  24  Nov.  1826.  The  imme-  ^mba,  was  the  son  of  a  musician,  Christian 
diate  cause  of  his  death  was  a  fever,  but  he  Ferdinand  Abel.  He  was  bom  at  Cothen  in 
had  beenm  feeble  health  for  some  time,  and  1725,  received  his  first  musical  education 
his  constitution  was  never  robust.  He  was  a  from  his  father,  and  subsequently  entered  the 
fellow  of  the  Linnean  and  Geological  Socie-  Thomas  Schule  at  Leipzig,  where  he  was 
ties  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  probably  a  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach.  In  1748  he 
Society  and  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  entered  the  court  band  at  Dresden,  remain- 
Calcutta.  Robert  Brown  dedicated  a  genus  ing  there  until  1768.  He  left  Dresden  '  with 
to  him,  Abelia,  founded  on  one  of  the  plants  three  thalers  in  his  pocket  and  six  symphonies 
formerly  presented  to  Sir  George  Staunton,     in  his  ba^ ,'  and  his  talent  as  a  performer  main- 

[Biog.  Nouv.  Univ.  i.  109 ;  Abel's  Xamitive ;  tained  him  during  his  wanderings  until  he 
Asiatic  Journal,  xxiii.  (1827)  669  ;  Gent.  Mag.  reached  England  in  1769.  Here  he  found  a 
xcvii.  pt.  u.  (1827)  644.]  B.  D.  J.        patron  in  the  Duke  of  York,  and  on  the  esta- 

ABEIL,  JOHN  (1577-1674),  was  a  dis-  blisliment  of  the  queen's  private  band  was 
t  inguished  architect  of  timber  houses.  He  appointed  one  of  her  chamber  musicians,  with 
buUt  the  old  town  halls  of  Hereford  and  ft  salary  of  200/.  a  year.  At  his  first  concert 
Leominster;  the  former  destroyed  in  1861,  Abel  was  announced  to  play  his  own  compo- 
the  latter  in  1858.  Both  are  illustrated  by  '  sitions  on  the  viol-di-gamba,  the  harpsichord, 
John  Clayton  in  his*  Ancient  Timber  Edifices  and  an  instrument  of  his  own  invention,  which 
of  England,' fol.  1846.  The  Hereford  building  he  called  the  Pentachord;  but  after  1766  he 
was  finished  in  the  time  of  James  I ;  that  only  performed  on  the  viol-di-gamba.  On 
of  Leominster  in  1633.  The  following  ac-  the  arrival  in  1762  of  John  Christian  Bach 
count  of  Abel  is  given  by  Price  {Historical  the  two  musicians  joined  forces,  and  in  1766 
Account  of  Leominster^  1795) :  *  The  most  started  their  celebrated  concerts.  Abel  was 
noted  architect  in  this  country  of  his  time  ;  in  Paris  in  1772  and  also  in  1783,  in  which 
he  built  the  market  houses  of  Hereford,  year  he  returned  to  Germany  to  visit  his 
Brecknock,  and  Kington,  and  did  the  tim-  brother  Leopold  August,  who  was  also  a  mu- 
ber  work  of  the  new  church  at  Abbey  Dore.  sician  of  eminence.  He  returned  to  London 
The  said  John  Abel  being  in  Hereford  city  <  in  1786,  and  occasionally  played  at  concerts 
at  the  time  when  the  Scots  besieged  it,  in  the  until  his  death,  which  took  place,  hast> 
year  1646,  made  a  sort  of  mills  to  grind  com,  ened  by  his  habits  of  intemperance,  June  20, 
which  were  of  great  use  to  the  besieged ;  for  1787.  Abel's  compositions  chiefly  consist 
which  contrivance  and  service  King  CJharles  of  instrumental  music.  As  a  player  he  was 
the  1st  did  afterwards  honor  him  with  the  1  remarkable  for  the  beautv  of  his  execution 
title  of  one  of  his  majesty's  carpenters.  This  on  an  instrument  which  was  even  in  his  days 
architect,  after  he  was  ninety  years  of  age,  almost  obsolete,  but  to  which  he  was  never- 
made  his  own  monument,  wnich  is  in  Sar-  theless  devoted.  It  is  said  that  he  declared 
nesfield  churchyard,  and  engraved  his  own  the  viol-di-gamba  to  be  *  the  king  of  instni- 
efliffT,  kneeling  with  his  two  wives,  and  the  ments ; '  and  when  challenged  to  play  by 
emblems  of  his  occupation,  the  rule,  compass,  ,  liichaixis,  the  leader  of  Drury  Lane  orchestra, 
and  square,  and  he  made  the  following  epi-  !  exclaimed,  *  What,  challenge  Abel  1  No,  no, 
taph : —  there  is  but  one  Qod  and  one  Abel !  *    He 

This  craggy  stone  or  covering  is  for  an  archi-  >  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  and  com- 

tect's  bed,  !  pletely  covered  the  waUs  of  his  rooms  with 

That  lofty  buildings  raised  high ;  yet  now  lyes  j  drawings  by  Gainsborough,  which  the  painter 

down  his  heed :  j  used  to  give  him  in  exchange  for  his  music.   In 

Ilis  line  and  rule,  so  death  concludes,  are  locked  |  person  he  was  big  and  portly.    He  was  twice 

u]^in  Btore,^     ,.^    __  ^i. a. .•_.   x.  _  i.    '  P*i^^®d  ^J  GainslDorough  ;  a  portrait  of  him 

.1-  _  1-^    __  X  ^   !.__         by  Robineau  is  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and 


Bnild  they  who  list,  or  they  who  wist,  for  he 
can  build  no  more. 

His  house  of  clay  could  hold  no  longer : 
May  Heavens  frame  him  a  stronger. 

John  Abel. 

Vive  ut  vivas  in  vitam  setemam.' 

He  died  in  1674,  aged  97. 

[Price's  Historical  Account  of  Leominster, 

VOL.   I. 


another  by  an  anonymous  artist  in  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford. 

[Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicinn^. 
i.  4;  McndeFs  MusikalisKshes  ConversatiouH- 
Lexicon,  i.  5;  Allgemeino  Deutsche  Biographic, 
i.  13;  P.  Spitta's  J.  8.  Bach,  i.  616.  985;  Bar- 
ney's History  of  Music,  iv.  678;  Busby's  History 
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of  MiLMic,  ii.  617  ;  H.  Angelo*s  Reminiscences, 
i.  19,  58,  184,  187,  190.  467;  W.  T.  Parke's 
Musical  Memoirs,  i.  63,  62;  Gent.  Mag.  Ivii. 
part  i.  649 ;  European  Magazine,  v.  366 ;  Notes 
and  Queries,  4th  ser.  ix.  39.]  W.  B.  S. 

ABELL,  JOHN  (1660P-1716?),  a  cele- 
brated lutenist  and  alto  singer,  was  sworn  a 
'  gentleman  of  liis  majesty's  chapel  extraor- 
dinary '  1  ^lay  1679.     He  was  sent  to  Italy 
by  Charles  II  to  cultivate  his  voice,  and  re- 
tumed  to  England  in  1681-2,  when  John  Eve- 
lyn recorded  of  him  in  his  Diary  (27  Jan.) : 
*  I  never  heard  a  more  excellent  voice ;  one 
would  have  sworn  it  had  been  a  woman's, 
it  was  so  high,   and  so  well  and  skilfully 
managed.'    Between  1679  and  1688  he  re- 
ceived from  the  crown  large  sums  of  *  bounty 
monev ;  *  but  at  the  Revolution  he  was  dis- 
charged  from  the  Chapel  Royal  as  a  papist, 
and  went  to  Holland  and  Germany,  wnere 
he  supported  himself  bv  his  talents  as   a 
singer  and  player  on  the  lute.     In  the  course 
of  nis  travels  he  went  so  far  as  Warsaw, 
where  it  is  said  that  he  refused  a  request  of 
the  King  of  Poland  to  sing  before  the  court.  , 
Tlie  day  after  this  refusal  lie  was  ordered  to  j 
appear  at  the  palace.     On  his  arrival,  Abell  i 
sat  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  a  large  hall,  l 
No  sooner  was  lie  seated  than  the  chair  was  , 
drawn  up  into  the  air  until  it  faced  a  gallerj- 
in  wliicli  were  the  king  and   his  courtiers,  t 
At  the  same  time  a  number  of  bears  were 
turned  into  the  hall,  and  Abell  was  given 
the  alternative  of  singing  or  being  lowered 
to   the   wild   beasts.     The   terrified   singer 
promptly  chase  the  former  course,  and  after- 
wards said  that  he  had  never  sung  better 
in  his  life.     In  1696  overtures  were  made 
to   liim   through  Daniel  Purcell  to  return 
to   England  and  sing   on   the   stage   at   a 
salarv  of  500/.  a  vear:  but  in  1698  he  was 
still  abroad  (at  Aix-la-Chapelle),  though  he 
offered  to  return  and  sing  at  the  opera  in 
English,  Italian,  Suanish,  or  Latin,  for  400/. 
per  annum,  provided  his  debts  were  paid. 
In  1(J98  and  1699  he  occupied  the  post  of 
intendant  at  Cassel ;  but  he  seems  soon  after 
t(\have  returned  to  England,  for  Congreve 
heard  him  sing  in  1700,  and  in  1701  he  pub- 
lished two  col  lections  of  songs,  prefixed  to  one 
<»f  which  is  a  poem  in  which  he  states  that — 

After  a  twelve  years'  industry  and  toil, 
Abell,  at  hist,  has  reach'd  his  native  soil. 

He  published  a  song  on  Queen  Anne's  corona- 
tion,  and  a  few  manuscript  compositions  by 
him  are  to  be  found  in  contemporary  collec- 
tions. The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown  ;  but 
in  his  later  vears  he  is  said  to  have  been  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  1716  he  gave  a  concert  at 
Stationers'  Hall.    Mattheson  says  that  Abell 


possessed  some  secret  by  which  he  preserved 
nis  pure  alto  voice  unimpaired  until  old  age ; 
his  extreme  carefulness  in  matters  of  diet  is 
recorded  by  the  same  author. 

[Grove's  Diet,  of  Music,  i.  6 ;  Cheque  Book  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  (Camden  Society's  Publicatioiu, 
1872),  pp.  17,  129;  Evelyn's  Diary  (ed.  1S60), 
ii.  163 ;  Hawkins's  History  of  Music  (ed.  1863), 
ii.  726 ;  Congreve's  Literary  Relics,  p.  322 ;  Tom 
Brown's  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living 
(Works,  2nd  ed.  1707),  ii.  36;  Mattheson  s  Der 
vollkoramene  Kapellmeister  (1739)  ;  Mendel's 
Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon,  voLi.;  Ellis 
MSS.  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  28883,  67) ;  British 
Museum  Catalogue ;  Catalogue  of  Library  of 
Royal  College  of  Music]  W.  B.  S. 

ABELL,  THOMAS  U,   1540),  catholic 
martyr,  studied  at  Oxford  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  in  1516.    Nothing  else  is  known 
of  his  early  life,  nor  when  it  was  that  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  Katharine  of  Aragon; 
but  it  was  certainly  before  the  vear  1528, 
when  he  received  a  new  year's  gilt  from  the 
king  as  her  chaplain.    A  year  later  Katharine 
sent  him  into  Spain  on  a  delicate  and  rather 
perilous  mission  to  the  emperor,  Charles  V. 
Ilenry  VIII  had  then  instituted  his  suit  for 
a  divorce  before  the  legatine  court  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  discovered  to  his  surprise  that 
his  case  was  very  seriously  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  besides  the  original  bull  of  dispen- 
sation for  the  marriage  a  brief  had  been  also 
granted  by  Julius  II,  which  completely  met 
some  objections  he  had  taken  to  the  suffici- 
encv  of  the  other  document.    This  brief  waa 
in  Spain,  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
get  it  into  his  hands  by  artifice.     Pressure 
was  put  upon  Katharine's  l^gal  advisers,  and 
through  tnem  she  was  induced  to  write  to 
the  emperor,  earnestly  requesting  him  to  send 
it  to  England,  as  its  production  was  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  her  cause,  and  she 
was  informed  no  transcript  could  be  received 
in  evidence.     Abell  was   compiissioned  to 
carry  this  letter  to  Spain ;  but  along  with  it 
he  delivered  one  of  his  own  to  the  emperor, 
stating  that  he  had  been  expressly  desired  by 
the  queen  to  explain  that  she  liad  written 
under  compulsion,  and  that  she  particulariy 
begged  he  would  by  no  means  gfive  up  the 
brief  as  in  her  letter  she  requested  him  to  do. 
Thus  the  emperor  was  made  fully  aware  of 
the  queen's  position,  and  carefiillv  avoided 
doing  anything  to  prejudice  her  real  interests 
even  at  her  written  rec^uest. 

After  his  return  from  this  mission,  Abell 
was  presented  by  the  queen  to  the  rectory  of 
Bradwell-by-the-Sea,  in  Essex,  to  whict  he 
was  instituted  on  23  June  1680  (Nbwcoubt, 
Bepertorium^  ii.  84).  Bv  this  time  the  legar 
tine  court  in  England  had  been  dissolved, 
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and  Ileniy  was  «eekiiig  the  opinions  of  uni-  w»s  prwurvd  a£:Hin>t  them  in  p«rluuiient 
vt*r5hie8  in  hie  &Toar,  which  heingikhtained,  early  in  the  foilowin;?  year.  In  that  act 
liooks  were  puhlLshed  by  the  king*<  autho-  Abell  wa$  nameil.  not  as  one  i>f  her  active 
rity  to  show  that  marriage  with  a  deceased  accomplices,  but  as  having  lieen  gnilty  oi 
brother's  wife  could  not  be  legalised  by  papal  misprision  by  concealing  her  treas^ws :  and  it 
dispensation.  To  one  of  the^  publications  was  also  charged  against  him  that  he  had  en- 
AbeU  wrote  an  answer,  entitled  'Invicta  couraged  '  the  lady  Katharine  *  after  her  di> 
Veritas/  which  was  printed  in  1532  with  vorre  still  to  claim  the  title  of  qrnvn,  and  her 
the  fictitious  date  '  Luneberge*  on  the  title-  ser\-ants  to  call  her  m^  a^inst  the  kinff  s  ex- 
page,  to  pat  inquirers  off  the  scent.  He  also  press  commands.  At  this  time  he  had,  as  a 
preached  boldly  to  the  same  effect,  and,  as  a  iellow-pris*mer  in  the  Tower.one  Friar  Forest, 
natural  conseqaence,  was  committed  to  the  who,  like  himself,  Mifft*red  martxTihmi  some 
Tower,  where,  as  we  find  stated  in  a  contem-  vears  later :  and  it  would  ap^iear  that  though 
porary  letter,  he  and  his  fellow  prisoner.  Dr.  Ijoth  were  for  the  moment  sivtrtxl,  they  both 
Cook,  parson  of  Honey  Lane,  were  permitted,  at  this  time  expected  to  die  together.  This 
by  some  extraordinary  oversight,  to  say  mass  we  know  fn»m  the  letters  they  wrt>te  to  each 
before  the  lieutenant  ( Calendar  uf  State  Pa-  other  in  prison,  which  wen»  printeil  nearly 
jfert,  Henry  ^^II,  vol.  v.,  Xos.  1256,  l-ti2).  fifty  years  later  in  Bourchier  s  *  Ilistoria  Ec- 
During  his  imprisonment  replies  to  his  book  '  clesiastica  de  Martyrio  Fratrum  *  ( Ing^tlstadt , 
were  published,  which  he  in  vain  asked  per-  l.Vv^).  Abell  was  of  cours**  de]>rivtHl  of  his 
mission  to  see.  He  was,  howevtr,  liljerated  benefice  of  Brad  well:  but  as  the  offence 
at  Christ  mas,  with  an  injunction  not  to  preach  cluirged  against  him  in  the  act  was  only 
again  till  after  Easter ;  and  for  a  few  mimths  misprision,  he  seems  to  have  nnunine<l  in  the 
he  was  again  at  liberty.  But  inJuly  irjTtt  we  Tower  for  six  years  longer.  On  CK)  July 
find  search  made  for  him  again  by  order  of  1540  he  was  one  of  n  coni|>iuiv  of  six  prison- 
Lord  Chancellor  Audeley :  yet  it  appears  he  ers  who  were  dnigginl  out  ot  th«»  Tower  on 
was  soon  afterwards,  if  not  at  that  very  time,  hurdles  and  siifiertni  at  Smithfield.  llirtv 
attendant  upon  Katharine  in  her  household,  of  them  were  protestant  heretics,  and  were 
By  this  time  the  marriage  with  Anne  Ik>leyn  ,  burned  at  the  stake :  tlie  other  thnt*,  of  whom 
had  taken  place,  and  in  December  of  the  same  Abell  was  tme,  were  linngeil,  beheaded,  and 
vear  a  deputation  from  the  king*s  council,  quartered  for  tn»nson,  the  smvific  charges 
lieaded  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  waitwl  on  against  them  being  denial  ot  the  kingV  su- 
Katharine  at  Bugden,  to  induce  her  t<»  re-  premacy,  and  atfirniing  tlie  validity  of  his 
iiounce  her  title  of  queen  and  accept  the  ,  marriage  witli  Katharine  of  Ariigtm. 
name  of  Princess  Dowager.  This  she  steadily  ,  On  the  wall  of  his  prison  in  the  Tower, 
refused  to  do;  and  the  deputation  endea-  ■  during  his  confinement,  Abell  car\eil  the  dt»- 
voured  at  first,  with  equally  little  success,  viceof  a /W/ with  the  letter  .Von  it  to  n»pn»- 
to  impose  an  oath  upon  her  servants  incon-  ,  sent  his  surname,  surmounttMl  by  his  chris- 
sistent  with  that  which  thev  had  already  tian  name  *  Thomas.'     Tliis  memorial  of  his 


sworn  to  her  as  queen.  Suffolk  and  his  col- 
leagues found  upon  inquiry  tlmt  tlie  serv- 
ants had  been  instructed  how  to  reply  by  Ka- 
tharine's two  chaplains,  Abell  and  Barker. 
Tliey  dismissed  a  portion  of  the  household. 


captivity  remains,  and  is  continually  showTi 
to  visitors  along  with  the  other  inscriptions 
in  the  Beauchamp  Tower. 

[WoimVs   AtheiiR}    Ox(»uit'nst»s;     Calendar   of 
Stttto  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  vols,  iv.-vii. ;  Sta- 


put  the  rest  in  confinement,  and  carried  the    tute  25  Henry  VIII,  c.  12  :  lloiirchier's  Historia 
two  priests  up  to  London,  where  they  were  '  Ecclesiastica,  and  Newcourt,  eitwl  alKive.] 
lodged  together  in  the  same  grim  fortress,  j  ^'^' 

from  which  Abell  had   been  release<l  only        ABELL,  WILLIAM  (^.1640),  alderman 


twelve  months  before. 

At  this  time  Elizabeth  Barton,  popularly 
known  as  the  Nun  of  Kent,  had  recently 
been  arrested  for  her  denunciation  of  the 


of  London,  was  elect  t»d  alderman  of  Bread 
Street  ward  in  1(J3(5.  IIo  was  a  vintner  by 
trade,  and  in  1637  became  sheriff  of  I^ondon 
and  master  of  the  Vintners'  Company.     The 


king's  second  marriage,  and  she  had  already  ^  guild  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  financial 
made  open  confession  at  St.  PauFs  that  she  ;  dispute;  with  the  king.     Charles  I  had  made 


had  practised  imposture  in  her  prophecies, 
ravings,  and  trances.  The  opportunity  was 
unscrupulously  used  to  make  her  implicate 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  had  noto- 
riously disliked  the  king's  divorce  and  second 
marriage  as  confederates  with  herself  in  a 
disloy^  conspiracy ;  and  an  act  of  attainder 


heavy  and  illegal  demands  upon  the  vintners* 
resources,  and  on  their  resisting  his  propo- 
sals his  ministers  had  threatened  proceedings 
against  them  in  the  Star  Chamber.  But 
Abell  undertook,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Richard  Kilvert,  a  liver^'man,  stated  to  be 
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the  aldennan*8  cousin,  to  bring  the  vintners 
to  terms.     With  some  trouble  he  obtained 
from  them  a  promise  to  pay  to  the  king  40^. 
per  tun  on  all  wine  sold  by  them,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  might  charge  their 
customers  an   additional  penny  per  quart. 
Abell  was  nominated  one  of  the  farmers  of 
the  new  duty ;  but  many  merchants  refused 
to  pay  it,  and  Abell  petitioned  for  means  to 
coerce  them.  In  1639  Abell,  whose  name  had 
become  a  byword  in  the  city  as  a  venal  sup- 
porter of  the  government  and  as  a  placehuut^r, 
became  the  licenser  of  tavern-keepers,  and  in 
that  office  did  not  diminish  his  unpopularity. 
Barely  a  month  elapsed  aft«r  the  first  meet- 
ing 01  the  Long  Parliament  before  Abell  was 
summoned  to  answer  the  committee  of  griev- 
ances for  his  part  in  the  imposition  of  the 
arbitrary  duty  of  40*.  per  tun  on  wine.     On 
27  Nov.  1640  he  was  committ^    to  the 
custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  by  order  of 
the  Commons.     Bail  was  refusea,  and  on 
26  May  1641  it  was  resolved  to  bring  in  a 
bill  against  Abell  and  Kilvert  as  *  projectors ' 
of  the  40*.  duty,  *  to  the  end  to  make  them 
exemplary.*    On  1  Sept.  following  Abell  was 
released  on  bail  in  20,000/.,  and  on  9  April 
1642,  having  been  declared  a  *  delinquent,* 
he  oilered  to  make  his  submission   to  the 
house;    on  payment  of  2,000/.  his  request 
was  granted,  and  pardon  promised  him.   Ten 
years  later  Abell  was  again  imprisoned,  but 
in  the  interval  he  had  resigned  his  office  of 
alderman.     On  12  March  1652  he  was  given 
into  the  custody  of  Sir  John  Lenthall  on  the 
petition  of  certain  persons  to  whom  he  owed 
money,  borrowed  in  behalf  of  the  Vintners* 
Company  several  years  previously.    He  was 
not,  nowever,  kept  in  close  confinement,  but 
allowed  to  reside  with  his  son  at  Hatfield, 
IlertJ*.      On  5   May   1652  it  was  reported 
to  the  council  of  state  that  he  had  spoken 
*  dangerous    words  *    against    the    existing 
government,  and  measures  were  devised  to 
keep  him   under  closer  surveillance.      On 
25  Feb.  1653-4  he  petitioned  the  judges  sit- 
ting at   Salters*   Hall  for  the  pajTnent   of 
1,833/.  13*.  Ad.  owing  to  him  from  persons 
concerned  with  him  in  farming  the  wine  duty. 
On  7  June  1655  a  passport  to  Holland  was 
given  to  him,  but  nothing  seems  ascertainable 
of  his  subsequent  career. 

A  number  of  pamphlets  and  broadsides 
condemning  Abell's  action  in  the  matter  of 
the  wine  duty  appeared  in  1640  and  1641. 
Soon  after  his  first  imprisonment  by  the  Com- 
mons Thomas  Heywood  published  (18  Dec. 
1640)  a  tract  dealing  witn  *  a  priest,  a  judge, 
and  a  patentee,*  in  which  Abell  was  severely 
attacked  as  the  patentee.  In  1641  appeared 
*  An  Exact  Legendary,  compendiously  con- 


taining the  whole  life  of  Alderman  Abel,  the 
maine  Proiector  and  Patentee  for  the  raising 
of  Wines.'  He  is  here  described  as  springing 
from  the  lowest  class  of  society,  and  thriving 
through  his  extreme  parsimony.  His  wealth 
is  computed  at  from  *  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
pounds.*  He  is  denounced  as  having '  broken  ^ 
both  '  merchants  and  retailors,'  and  the  city 
is  described  as  rejoicing  in  his  removal  from 
his  shop  in  Aldermanbury  to  a  'stronger 
house.*  Other  tracts  relating  to  Abell,  all 
of  which  appeared  in  1641,  bear  the  titles: 
'The  Copie  of  a  Letter  sent  from  the  Roaring 
Boyes  in  Elizium,  to  two  errant  Knights  of 
the  Grape  in  Limbo,  Alderman  Abel  and  Mr. 
Kilvert;*  'Time's  Alteration;'  and  'The 
Last  Discourse  betwixt  Master  Abel  and 
Master  Richard  Kilvert.'  An  attempt  to 
defend  Abell  from  the  charge  of  obtaming 
by  undue  influence  the  consent  of  the  Vint- 
ners* Company  to  the  wine  duty  was  printed 
under  the  title  of '  A  True  Discovery  of  the 
Proiectors  of  the  "Wine  Proiect,'  and  a  reply 
to  this  defence  appeared  in  '  A  true  Relation 
of  the  Proposing,  Threatening,  and  Perswad- 
ing  of  the  Vintners  to  yeeld  to  the  Lnposi- 
tion  upon  Wines.'  An  engraved  portrait  of 
the  aloierman  by  Hollar  was  issued  in  1641. 
Above  it  is  -wTitten  '  Good  wine  needs  not 
A-Bush  nor  A-Bell.*  Abell  is  often  referred 
to  in  hostile  broadsides  as '  Cain  s  brother,'  and 
as  '  Alderman  Medium.* 

[Gardiner's  Hist,  of  England,  viii.  286-7 ;  Com- 
mons* Journal,  vol.  ii. ;  Calendars  of  State  Papers, 
1638-41,  1652-3,  1656;  Remerabrancia,  14».; 
Rushworth's  Collections,  iv.  277-8 ;  Catidogaeof 
Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum- 
Political  and  Personal — vol.  i.,  where  full  ac- 
counts of  the  broadsides  relating  to  Abell  may 
be  found.]  S.  L.  L. 

ABERCORN,  Ejurl  of.  [See  Hamilton.] 

ABERCROMBIE,  JOHN  (1726-1806), 
a  writer  on  horticulture,  was  the  son  of  a 
market  gardener  at  Prestonpans,  near  Edin-^ 
burgh.  Having  received  some  education,  he 
began  at  an  early  age  to  work  under  his  father ; 
and  when  about  twenty-five,  he  found  em- 
ployment in  the  Royal  hardens  at  Kew,  and 
Leicester  House,  and  in  the  service  of  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  After  a  marriage 
which  brought  him  a  numerous  family,  he 
began  business  on  his  own  account  as  a 
market  gardener  at  Hackney.  "While  he 
was  thus  occupied,  his  biographer  Mean  as- 
serts that  he  was  asked,  about  1770,  by 
Lockyer  Davis,  a  well-known  publisher,  to 
vrnie  a  work  on  practical  gardening:  he  con- 
sented only  on  condition  that  his  manuscript 
should  be  revised  by  Oliver  Goldsmith;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  manuscript  was  sent  back  by 
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Goldsmith  unaltered,  with  the  remark  that 
Abercrombie's  own  style  was  that  best  suited 
to  the  subject.  The  story  can  hardly  be 
true  in  relation  to  the  first  edition  of  Aber- 
crombie's  earliest  work,  since  that  was  not 
published  by  Lockyer  Davis,  who  was  the 
publisher  of  some  of  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions. It  appeared  in  1767,  and  was  en- 
titled *  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener,  being 
a  new  and  more  complete  Gardener^s  Ka- 
lendar  than  any  one  hitherto  published.' 
^  From  a  diffidence  in  the  writer '  (this  is 
Abercrombie's  own  statement),  the  volume 
was  represented  in  the  title-page  as  written 

*  by  Mr.  Maw,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Leeds/  who  had  not  seen  a  line  of  it  before 
publication,  and  who  is  said  to  have  received 
hOl.  for  this  use  of  his  name.  '  Every  Man 
his  own  Gardener '  soon  attained  a  popularity 
which  it  has  never  wholly  lost,  a  new  edition 
of  it  having  appeared  in  1879.  It  supplied 
a  want  scarcely  met  by  the  chief  work  of  the 
kind  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
the  '  Gardener's  Kalendar '  of  Philip  Miller, 
4ind  gave  for  the  first  time  detailed  instruc- 
tions which  his  practical  experience  enabled 
him  to  furnish.  *  Every  Man  his  own  Gar- 
dener '  had  gone  througn  seven  editions,  said 
to  be  of  2,000  each,  when,  in  1779,  Aber- 
x;rombie  published  under  his  own  name,  now 
well  known,  *The  British  Fruit  Gardener  and 
Art  of  Pruning.*  Abercrombie  was  then  in 
business  at  Tottenham  as  a  market-gardener 
«nd  nurseryman.  He  afterwards  seems  to  have 
devoted  hunself  to  the  production  of  books 
on  horticulture  and  to  the  revision  and  re- 
publication of  his  earlier  works.  A  svstema- 
tic  work  on  general  horticulture,  in  wiich  the 
-calendar  form  was  discarded,  with  the  title  of 

*  The  Practical  Gardener,'  appeared  after  his 
death.  In  spite  of  his  industry  and  the  great 
success  of  some  of  his  manuals,  he  had,  during 
his  last  years,  to  depend  for  support  on  the 
bounty  of  a  friend.  He  died  at  or  about  the 
n^  of  80,  in  the  spring  of  1 806,  and  left  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  an  upright  man  and  a 
cheerful  companion.  A  competent  authority 
among  his  later  editors  or  annotators,  Mr. 
George  Glenny,  has  called  Abercrombie  *  the 
ffreat  teacher  of  gardening.'  Next  to  *  Every 
Man  his  own  Grardener,'  the  most  popular  of 
his  works  has  been  the  *  Gardener's  Pocket 
Journal  and  Daily  Assistant,'  which  in  18r)7 
had  reached  a  thirty-fifth  edition.  Among 
his  treatises  on  special  departments  of  horti- 
culture are  *  The  Complete  Forcing  Gardener ' 
(1781);  'The  Complete  WaU  Tree  Pruner' 
(1783) ; '  The  Propagation  and  Botanical  Ar- 
rangement of  Plants  and  Trees,  useful  and 
ornamental'  (1784);  and  *The  Hot  House 
Crardener  on  the  general  culture  of  the  pine- 


apple and  method  of  pruning  early  grapes,' 
&c.  (1789) ;  of  which  last  work  a  German 
translation  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1792      *. 

[Mean's Memoir  in  second  edition  of  the  IVac- 
tical  Gardener  (1817) ;  Biographical  Sketch  pre- 
fixed to  the  35th  edition  of  the  Gardener's  Pocket 
Journal  (1867)  ;  Preface  to  Philip  Miller's  Gar- 
dener's Kalendar ;  Catalogue  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum Library.]  F.  E. 

ABERCROMBIE,  JOHN,  M.D.  (1780- 
1844),  physician,  was  the  only  son  of  the 
Rev.  George  Abercrombie,  one  of  the  parish 
ministers  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  bom  on  10  Oct. 
1780,  in  Al^rdeen,  where,  at  the  grammar 
school  and  at  Marischal  College,  he  received 
his  early  education.  In  1800  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  medicine,  and  took  his 
degree  there  in  1803.  The  mental  aspects 
of  medical  science  seem  already  to  have  at- 
tracted him,  his  inaugural  address  being 
*De  Fatuitate  Alpina,  a  subject  to  which 
he  recurred  in  his  work  on  the  intellectual 
powers.  He  spent  about  a  year  in  London 
m  further  study  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
and  soon  after  liis  return  to  Edinburgh  in 
1804  began  to  practise.  From  the  outset  of 
his  career  his  fellow-citizens  recognised  in 
him  a  man  of  boundless  energy  ana  of  gene- 
rous public  spirit.  Becoming  connected  with 
the  public  tlispensary,  he  gradually  gained 
an  intimate  knowledge  ot  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  poor,  and  found 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  those  habits 
of  close  and  accurate  observation  which  were 
already  formed  in  himself,  and  which  through- 
out his  life  he  strove  to  teach  to  others,  lie 
did  much  to  train  the  medical  students  of 
his  time.  It  is  recorded  as  part  of  his  sys- 
tem that  he  divided  the  poorer  quarters  of 
Edinburgh  into  districts,  and  allotted  them 
to  different  students,  himself  maintaining  a 
supervision  of  the  whole.  Meanwhile  ne 
kept  with  scrupulous  care  a  record  of  every 
case  of  scientific  interest  that  came  before 
liim.  The  results  of  his  observations  ap- 
peared in  a  series  of  papers  on  pathological 
subjects,  contributed  chiefly  to  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal '  from 
1816  to  1824.  From  these  papers  were  elabo- 
rated his  two  cliief  works  on  pathology,  pub- 
lished in  1828,  in  which  his  aim  was  rather 
to  group  together  well-tested  facts  than  to 
theorise.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Gregory 
in  1821,  Abercrombie,  whose  professional 
reputation  stood  very  high,  immediately  be- 
came one  of  the  cliief  consulting  physicians 
in  Scotland.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  ap- 
plication for  Dr.  Gregory's  chair  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  In  1823  he  was  made  a 
licentiate,  and  in  1824  a  fellow,  of  the  Col- 
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lese  of  Physicians,  and  he  received  the  com- 
plimentary appointment  of  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  King  in  Scotland.  About  this 
time  he  began  the  works  with  which  his 
name  has  been  chiefly  associated.  Like  Dr. 
Gregory,  the  friend  of  Keid,  he  was  led 
away  from  science  to  metaphysics,  through 


A  list  of  his  early  papers  is  g^ven  in  Baigf- 
Delorme  and  Dechambre's  *  Ihct.  EncycL  des 
sciences  m^dicales/  His  principal  works  were 
the  following:  1.  'Pathological  and  Prac- 
tical Researches  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Spinal  Cord;  Edinburgh,  1828 ;  2nd  edition, 
enlai^d,  1829.    2.  *  Pathological  and  Prac- 


a  belief  that  his  wide  knowledge  of  nervous  tical  Keeearches  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
diseases  enabled  him  to  throw  light  on  men-  the  Intestinal  Canal,  the  Liver,  and  the  other 
tal  problems.  In  1830  he  published  a  work  Viscera  of  the  Abdomen,'  Edinburgh,  1828. 
on  tne  intellectual  powers  and  the  applica-  8.  *  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual 
tion  of  logical  methods  to  science,  followed  Powers  and  the  Investigation  of  Truth,' 
three  years  after\vards  by  another  and  shorter  ;  Edinburgh,  1830.  4.  *  The  Philosophy  of  the 
work  on  the  moral  feelings.  Both  books  ac-  j  Moral  Feelings,'  London,  1833.  5.  A  col- 
quired  an  instant  popularitv,  which  even  now  '  lected  edition  of  *  Essays  and  Tracts,'  chiefly 
has  scarcely  died  away.  Immediately  after  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  Edinburgh, 
their  first  publication   they  were   brought  .  1847. 

out  in  America.  AVithin  ten  years  there  ap-  |  In  <  Hogg's  Instructor,'  iii.  145,  will  he 
peared  ten  English  editions  of  the  *  Intel-  '  found  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Abercrombie,  and  in 
lectual  Powers?,  and  in  1 860  it  was  still  in  j  the  'Scottish  Nation,'  i.  3,  a  woodcut  of 
such  favour  that  it  was  introduced  as  a  text-  ;  the  medallion  on  his  monument  in  the  West 
book  in  the  Calcutta  University.  The  causes  Churchyard,  Edinburgh, 
of  this  popularity  were,  no  doubt,  partly  the  [  r^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  j^^^^l  i^jjj  g.^ 
numerous  cases  set  forth  of  pecidiar  mental  |  wftness.  23  Nov.  1844  ;  Rev.  J.  Brace's  Funewl 
phenomena,  whose  detailed  record  made  a  Semion;  Andersons  Scottish  Nation,!.  3;  Hogg'.* 
dry  subject  easy  and  entertaining  reading,  ,  lnstnictor,iii.l45;  Lol)lv8Al.ercrombiea8aText 
and  partly  the  pious  and  practical  tone  m  Book  in  the  Calcutta  University ;  Cockbum's 
which  the   books   were  written,   rendering.  Journal,  ii.  203-4.]  G.  P.  M. 

them  acceptable  for  educational   purposes. 

They  have  now  no  philosophical  value.  Aber-  ABERCROMBY,  ALEXANDER  ( 1 745- 
crombie's  theor\'  of  the  mind  is  such  as  might  1795),  Scotch  judge  and  essayist,  the  fourth 
be  expected  from  a  thinker  of  little  ongi-  and  voungest  son  of  George  Abercromby,  of 
nality,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  works  Tullibody,  in  Clackmannanshire,  was  bom  on 
of  Reid,  Brown,  and  Stewart,  and  who  studi-  1 5  Oct.  1 745.  Two  of  his  brothers  entered  the 
ously  kept  himself  from  bold  speculation  as  army,  one  of  them  becoming  the  celebrated 
from  a  thing  savouring  of  impiety.  Tlie  facts  general  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  Alexander 
which  formed  his  own  contribution  to  the  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
subject  are  verj*  rudely  classified,  and  are  where  he  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  dis- 
subjected  to  the  most  superficial  analysis,  tingjuished  for  his  handsome  person  and  en- 
Lord  Cockbum  no  doubt  referred  to  the  *  In-  gaging  disposition.  He  was  admitted  a  mem- 
tellectual  Powers 'and  the*  Moral  Feelings,'  ,  ber  of  the  F'aculty  of  Advocates  in  1766, 
when  he  said  that  Dr.  Abercrombie's  *  fame  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  sheriff- 
would  perhaps  have  stood  liigher  had  he  '  depute  of  his  native  county.  Personal  resi- 
published  fewer  books.'  During  his  later  dence,  however,  not  being  required,  he  con- 
years  he  wrote  little  besides  a  few  popular  tinned  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the 
essays,  which  were  collected  after  his  death.  I  bar.  In  17o0  he  resigned  lus  sheriffship  and 
In  1835  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  '  was  appointed  one  of  the  advocates-depute 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Oxford.  In  the  by  Henrj-  Dundas,  then  lord-advocate  of 
following  year  the  students  of  Marischal  Scotland,  and  acquired  a  good  practice.  He 
College  elected  him  their  lord  rector.  Be-  also  helped  Henrv-  Mackenzie,  the  author  of 
fore  the  disruption  he  hesitated  long  as  to  the  *  Man  of  Feeling,'  to  start  the  *  Mirror,' 
the  course  which  he  should  take,  but  he  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1779,  and  contri- 
finally  decided  to  quit  the  established  church.  .  buted  to  the  *  Lounger '  in  1785  and  1786. 
lie  died  ver>'  suddenly  on  14  Nov.  1844,  of  ,  Abercromby's  papers  show  much  correctness 
a  somewhat  exce])tional  disease  of  the  heart,  of  style  and  tenderness  of  expression.  In 
a  full  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  *  Edin-  1792  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,'  Ixiii.  Court  of  Session  under  the  courtesy  title  of 
225.  The  report,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Adam  Lord  Abercromby,  and  a  few  months  a£te> 
Hunter,  states  that  Abercrombie's  brain  wards  was  apj>ointed  one  of  the  lords  com- 
weighed  6Ji  oz.,  being  only  a  little  less  than  missioners  of  justician*.  On  17  Nov.  1795^ 
the  weight  of  Cuvier's.  he  died  of  pulmonary  disease  at  Exmouth. 
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Iy>rd  Abercromlrr's  known  contnbuii*m^  Well-nirton  lWi«trfir>;  for  thr !««!:«  i-i  A ibnem 

to   litermtni^   coosnt   of  ten  papers  in  the  >«•  X*pi*r  *  Prninsnlar  W*r,  Nx*  xii.  ohap^  6 

'  Mirror'  and  nine  in  the  'Lounaer/  *^  "•  *»*  ^**'-  ^li^-^^^^'^n  ^tuh  an>*  on  th«^ 

^      ,     ,  ,      ,     T»  m«-  eiuMrft.  in  :bf  I  niii-^l   Srviiv  Mnimxine  Uhl 

[Xoti«  of  I/>rf  AVreiomlT  bv  Henry  lUt^  pulluhcd  immi  hlrt>0  H.  M.  S. 

kf  nzie  in  the  TnnMCtiow  of  the  Rot«1  >arw<y  '       ^^r^U^^^m-^-i-  t^  »  m-n^     .  i-^^i    ^tv 
of  Edmbargh,ToLir.|«t  l.«pp  L]    J-  B.  P.  ABERCROmY,  PAMD  ,./.  1.01-if  , 

was  a  Nrottish  phTSician  of  the  j^^ventertith 

ABEBCBOMBT,AL£XAXD£R<17^4-  century.    Half  a  c^^ntun  after  his  death,  his 

Is.'iSy,  colonel,   waa   the   youngest   son   of  •NovaMedicinie  Praxis '(1680^  was  reprinted 

Sir  Kalj^  AhercTomby.  ajid  was  bom  in  at  Paris  ( 1740> :  and  daring  his  lifetime  his 

1 7W.     He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age.  •  Tuta  ac   efficax  Luis  ^"ener«e,  sappe  abs- 

and  served  as  a  volunteer  with  the  d2iid  re-  que  Mercuric  ac  semper  ab^ue  Salivatione 

giment  in  the  expedition  to  the  Helder  in  mercuriali,  curandie  MethMus"  tlHS4.  8vo>, 

1799.     He  soon  obtained  his  commission,  was  translated  into  French  i  Paris.  1K90V.  as 

and  saw  service  with  his  regiment  in  Egypt,  by  •  celebre  medicin  dWncletenv  :  *  and  into 

lie  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  his  father's  Ihitch  (Amsterdam.  Iti91 »  by  no  less  than 

<ild  lieutenant  and  friend.  Sir  John  Moore,  J.  B.  Lusart.     It  was  alsi^  translated  into 

during  his  command  in  Sicilv  in  1606.  but  German  (Dresden.  17(1:?,  8vo^.     His   b«wks 

was  not  with  him  in  Spain.   Like  his  brother,  also  gave  liim  a  place  of  honour  in  IlallerV 

Sir  John,  he  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  in  *Bibliotheca  Medicinie  Pmct.'  (4  vols.  4to. 

1H08,  when  only  twenty-four,  became  lieu-  iii.  ^19. 1779i    His  other  professioiwl  work^ 

tenant-colonel   of  the  28th  regiment.     He  are:    •  De   Variatione  et    Varietaie   Pulsus 

accompanied  his  regiment  when  it  was  sent  Obsenationes*  (Ixtndon  and  Paris.   lt>So>: 

tr>  Portugal  to  reinforce  Lord  Wellington  and  *Ars  explorandi  MedicasFacultates  Plan- 

after  the  battle  of  Talavera.    He  commanded  t  arum   ex   solo   Sapore'   (London.    U>8.VS, 

it  at  the  battle  of  Busaco,  and  in  the  lines  12mo>.     His  'Opuscula'  were  collect e<l  in 

of  Torres  Vedras,  and  as  senior  colonel  had  .  1687. 

the  good  fortune  to  command  his  brigade  at  ■  But  it  is  as  a  metaphysician  rather  than 
the  battle  of  Albuera.  His  ser\-ices  there  as  a  physician  that  he  lives,  and  ought  to  live, 
were  very  conspicuous,  and  his  brigade  has  Hi  j;  »  i)iscours<'  of  Wit'  (1(>8<)) — ^-n>ngly 
been  immortalised  by  Xapier.  He  was  soon  assigned  by  s«ime  writers  to  Patrick  Aber- 
superseded,  but  commanded  his  regiment  .  oromby — lias  somehow  fallen  out  of  sight, 
at  the  surprise  of  Arroyo  de  Molinos  and  |,iit  nonetheless  is  it  a  more  than  onlinarilv 
the  storming  of  the  forts  at  ^Vlmaraz.  In  noticeable  book.  It  an ttniates  the  (so-called) 
lf<12  he  was  removed  to  the  staff  of  the  •  Scottish  School  of  Phihisophy '  a  century- 
army,  and  was  present  as  assist  ant-quartei^  nearlv :  for  in  it  IV.  Thomas  Ueid's  nhi- 
master-general  at  the  battles  of  Vittoria,  the  InsopViy  of  common  sense — sinct^  plorifitMi  by 
Pyrenees,  and  Orthes.  He  ser%ed  in  the  same  ]  Sir  William  Hamilton — is  distinctly  taught . 
? —  ■_  t^tfr  — J ♦  -*  rk..-*-,^  ^^  j^j^  y^rith  it  is  the  following:  *  .Vcademia 

Scientiarum,  or  the  Academy  of  Sciences: 
being  a  Short  and  Easie  Intn)diiction  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Lilx'ral  ArtN  and 
Sciences,  with  the  names  of  those  famous 
authors  that  have  written  on  anv  ]uir1ioular 
Science.     In   English   and   Inline*   (lt>87, 


capacity  in  1815,  and  was  present  at  Quat  re- 
Bras,  ti'aterloo,  and  the  storming  of  Peronne. 
For  his  active  senices  he  was  promoted  to  a 
colonelcv  in  the  2nd  or  Coldstream  guards, 
and  made  a  companion  of  the  Bath,  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  of 
the  Tower  and  Sword  of  Portugal,  and  of  St. 


George  of  Russia.  He  was  returned  to  pai^  ,  12mo).  Tliis  is  arranged  alphalx^tically 
liament  in  1817  for  the  county  of  Clackman- !  from  Algebra  to  Rectiline  Trigonometry-. 
nan  in  the  place  of  his  brother  Sir  John,  but  |  and  is  far  ahead  of  its  age.  Eijunlly  weighty 
retired  in  the  following  year.  He  was  for  i  and  characteristic  is  another  trt^atise,  'A 
some  time  in  command  of  the  2nd  guards,  i  Moral  Discourse  of  the  Power  of  Interest : 


but  retired  on  half-pay  when  there  seemed  to 
be  no  chance  of  another  war,  and  died  at  his 
country  seat  in  Scotland  in  1853.  He  had 
no  smi^  share  of  the  military  ability  of  his 
family,  and  was  an  admirable  regimental  and 


by  David  Abercromby,  M.l>.  and  Fellow  of 
tiie  Colhnlge  of  Phvsicians  in  Amsterdam  * 
(London,  1690,  l2moV  Tliis  is  dedicattMl 
worthily  to  Boyle.  'Almighty  inten»st ' — 
perhaps  the  pnltotype  of  the  American  *  al- 


staff  officer:  but  the  long  peace  which  fol-    mighty  dollar* — is*  hen*  asserted  to  b«»  *tlu 


lowed  the  battle  of  Waterloo  gave  him  no 
opportunity  to  show  whether  he  had  his 
father's  ability  to  command  an  army. 

[For  his  services  see  the  Royal  Military  Ca- 
lendar, Tol.  iv.,  and  oceasioiial  allusions  in  the 


undoubttnl  cause  of  all  the  Transactions  of 
the  Politick  AVorld.'  The  *  Discourse*  is 
packed  with  capital  stories  and  racy  and 
sometimes  severely  sarcastic  sayings. 

Biographically,  a  little  book  of  his,  hitherto 
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entirely  neglected,  is  the  most  interesting 
of  all.  Its  title-page  runs  thus:  'Pro- 
testancy  to  be  Embraced;  or  a  New  and 
InMlible  Method  to  Reduce  Romanists 
from  Popery  to  Protestancy.  A  Treatise  of 
great  Use  to  all  His  Majestie*s  Subjects,  and 
necessary  to  prevent  Errors  ana  Popery. 
By  David  Abercromby,  [M.jD.,  Lately  Con- 
verted, after  he  had  Profess'd  near  nine- 
teen years  Jesuitism  and  Popery.  London, 
printed  for  the  author  by  Thomas  Hodgkin, 
1682,'  12mo.  It  was  republished  in  1686 
as  *  Protestancy  proved  Safer  than  Popery ' 
(12mo). 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  personal  auto- 
biof^phical  matter  in  the  introduction,  by 
which  we  learn  that  he  was  bom  into  a 
Roman  catholic  (Scottish)  family,  and  edu* 
cated  as  such,  *  because  that  all  his  nearest 
relations  were,  and  ever  were,  for  the  most 
part,  zealous  Romanists'  (p.  13).  'I  was 
bred  up,*  he  says,  *  in  my  greener  years  at 
Doway,  and  in  a  short  time  became  so  g^ood 
a  prohcient  in  the  mysteries  of  popery,  that 
I  enter'd  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  Prance  at 
my  first  instance :  I  lived  amongst  them  full 
eighteen  years  and  more,  and  I  may  say, 
without  vanity,  in  some  repute  of  a  scholar, 
being  judg'd  after  a  solemn  ezamen  capable 
to  teach  divinity  and  philosophy  in  the 
most  renowned  universities  of  Europe,  which 
is  the  Jesuits  way  of  graduating  their  own 
men  in  divinity.  I  taught  in  France 
fframmar,  in  Lorrain  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy, and  being  graduate  in  physick,  I 
practisd  it  not  unhappily;  and  intend  to 
practice  it  hereafter,  with  certain  hopes,  God 
willing,  of  the  same  good  success '  (^p.  2-5). 

Ck)ntinuin^  on  his  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual difficulties  and  doubts,  he  adds :  '  Being 
thus  perplexed  in  mind,  and,  as  Hercules  iw 
biviOf  uncertain  what  way  to  make  choice  of, 
I  came  to  Scotland,  where,  because  of  some 
repute  I  had  got  abroad  of  a  scholar,  I  was 
put  instantly  to  work  by  the  Jesuits  against 
M.  Menzies,  a  professor  of  divinity  in  Aber- 
deen. I  wrote  then  in  a  short  time  a  treatise 
of  some  bulk  against  his  way  of  defending 
the  protestant  religion,  but  neither  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  though  several  others,  see- 
ing things  but  under  one  light,  seem'd  to  be 
persuaded  by  my  arguments;  nor  to  the 
satisfaction  of  most  Romanists,  who  thought 
and  said  my  doctrine  in  some  material  points 
was  not  unlike  or  the  same  with  that  of 
Protestants'  (pp.  10-11).  He  remained  in 
Scotland  about  two  years,  and  *  after  an 
accurate  paraUel  of  Protestancy  and  Popery, 
and  a  scrupulous  scrutinv  of  the  most  ma- 
terial grounds  they  both  stood  on,'  he  re- 
nounced the  latter,  and  *  came  to  London  as 


to  a  safe  sanctuary '  where  he  might '  sene 
God  in  all  freedom  and  security'  (p.  11). 
He  protests:  'They  [his  Roman  catholic 
friends  and  relatives]  cannot  say  that  any 
other  motive  but  that  of  saving  my  soul  in 
the  securest  way  caus'd  me  to  withdraw 
from  them  and  side  with  Protestants.  They 
know  I  was  in  a  condition  amongst  them  to 
want  for  nothing,  being  supplyed  with  all 
necessaries  sufficiently ;  but  now  I  must  rely 
on  God's  providence  and  my  own  industiy' 
(p.  14).  There  is  rare  acuteness  and  force 
in  his  argumentation. 

The  last  occurrence  of  his  name  is  in  the 
following  work :  *  Fur  Academicus  sive  Aca- 
demia  Ornamentis  Spoliata  a  Furibus,  qui 
in  Pamasso  coram  Apolline  sistuntur,  ubi 
Criminis  sui  accusantur  et  convincuntur 
Auctore  Davide  Abercrombio  Scoto,  MJ). 
Editio  secunda,  Amstelod.  1701 '  (12mo>. 
This  consists  of  scholastic  and  medical  dis- 
cussions. It  would  appear  that  he  passed  over 
to  reside  and  practise  as  a  physician  in  Hol- 
land (Amsterdam).  The  aate  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  He  was  living,  says  Haller, 
*  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.'  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  *  Fur  Academicus '  he  is 
designated '  Scotus '  (Scoto).  He  is  believed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Abercrombys  of 
Seaton  or  Seatoun.  Curiously  enougn,  so 
recently  as  1833,  Mr.  James  Maidment,  of 
Edinburgh,  printed  privately  for  the  first 
time  *  A  Short  Account  of  Scots  Divines ' 
by  him. 

[Al>ercroinby*8  books,  as  cite<l ;  Catalogues  of 
Scotch  Writers  (published  in  1833  by  Mr.  Jamei 
Maidment),  p.  62.]  A.  B.  G. 

ABERCROMBY,  JAMES,  first  Babojt 
DuNFEKMLiNB  (1776-1858),  third  son  of 
General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  [see  Abbb- 
OROMBY,  Sir  Ralph],  was  bom  7  Nov.  1776. 
He  was  educated  for  the  English  bar,  and 
was  called  at  Lincoln's  Inn  m  1801,  soon 
after  which  he  obtained  a  commissionership  of 
bankruptcy.  Subsequently  he  became  steward 
of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  In 
1807  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
Midhurst,  and  in  1812  he  was  retiumed  for 
Calne,  which  he  continued  to  represent  till 
1830.  Without  special  claims  for  promotion 
as  a  politician,  he  owed  his  success  chiefly  to 
Ids  power  of  clear  and  judicious  statement, 
and  the  prudent  use  he  made  of  opportunities. 
His  career  was  also  influenced  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  the  prominent  part  which  he 
took  in  the  discussion  of  Scotch  business. 
In  1824  and  1826  he  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion for  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  but  altnough  on  both 
occasions    he  received    large    support,  the 
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power  of  election  remained  until  1832  in  the 
hands  of  the  self-elected  council  of  thirty- 
three.  On  the  accession  of  the  whigs  to 
power  under  Canning  in  1827,  Abercromhy 
was  appointed  judge-advocate-general.  In 
1830  he  became  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
of  Scotland,  and  when  in  1832  the  office  was 
abolished,  he  received  a  pension  of  2,000/.  a 
year.  A  parliamentary  career  beine  again 
open  to  him,  he  was  chosen  along  with  Fran- 
cis Jeffrey  to  represent  Edinburgh  in  the 
tlrst  reformed  parliament.  As  on  various 
questions  of  privilege  he  had  manifested  a 
special  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  house, 
he  was  put  forward  by  his  party  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  speakership,  but  the  vote  was  in 
favour  of  Maimers  Sutton.  In  1834  he  en- 
tered the  cabinet  of  Lord  Grey  as  master  of 
the  mint,  but  the  ministry  became  disunited 
on  the  Irish  question.  At  the  opening  of 
the  new  parliament  in  183o  the  condition 
of  the  political  atmosphere  was  in  some  re- 
spects so  uncertain,  that  the  choice  of  a 
speaker  awakened  exceptional  interest  as  a 
touchstone  of  party  strength;  and  amid 
much  excitement  Abercromby  was  chosen 
3ver  Manners  Sutton  by  316  votes  to  310. 
A.8  speaker  Abercromby  acted  with  great 
impartiality,  while  he  possessed  sufficient 
decision  to  quell  any  serious  tendency  to  dis- 
order. His  term  of  office  was  marked  by 
the  introduction  of  several  important  re- 
forms in  the  management  of  private  bills, 
rending  to  simplify  the  arrangements  and 
minimise  the  opportimities  for  jobberv.  In 
tpite  of  failing  health  he  retained  otlice  till 
May  1839.  On  retiring  he  received  a  pen- 
non of  4,000/.  a  year,  and  was  created  Baron 
Dunfemdine  of  Dunfermline  in  the  county 
of  Fife.  He  died  at  Ck)linton  House,  Mid- 
lothian, 17  April  1858. 

Lord  Duniermline,  after  his  retirement, 
continued  to  interest  himself  in  public  affairs 
connected  with  Edinburgh,  and  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  United  Industrial 
School  for  the  support  and  training  of  desti- 
tute children,  witn  a  provision  for  voluntary 
religious  instruction  m  accordance  with  the 
beliefs  of  the  parents.  He  wrote  a  life  of 
bis  father.  Sir  Kalph  Abercromby,  which  was 
published  posthumously  in  1861. 

[Gent.  Mag.  3rd  series,  iv.  547-551 ;  An- 
laal  Begiiiter,  c  403-5 ;  AnderNon,  History  of 
Bdinburgh  (1856);  Journal  of  Lord  Cockbum 
1874) ;  Memoirs  of  Lord  Brougham,  iii.  230- 
S81 ;  Greville  Memoirs,  ii.  333,  iii.  95,  201, 204, 
{13;  Encyclopndia  Britannica,  9th  edit.  i.  87.1 

T.  F.  H. 

ABERCBOMBY,  JOHN  (d.  1561  ?\  a 
^kotch.  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 


I  was  a  staunch  opponent  of  the  doctrines  of 
I  the  Reformation,  and  on  that  account  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  executed  about  the  year 
1561 .  He  was  the  author  of  *  Veritatis  Defen- 
sio'and'HiereseosConfusio.'  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  either  of  these  works  was  printed. 

[Deraiwter,  Hist.  Eccl.  Gentis  Scotorum,  i.  28  ; 
Tanner,  BibL  Britannico-Hibemicii.]       T.  C. 

ABEBCROMBY,  Sib  JOHN  (1772- 
1817),  general,  was  the  second  son  of  the 
famous  t^ir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  the  elder 
of  the  two  sons  who  followed  their  father*8 
profession.  He  entered  the  army  in  1786  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  as  ensign  in  the  75th 
regiment,  of  which  his  uncle  Robert  was 
colonel.  He  became  lieutenant  in  the  same 
regiment  in  1787,  and  captain  in  1792,  and 
first  saw  service  as  aide-de-camp  to  liis 
father  in  the  campaigns  in  Flanders  in  1793 
and  1794.  His  iather's  military  reputation 
and  dependence  on  his  serv'ices  caused  him 
to  rise  rapidly.  In  May  1794  he  became 
major  in  the  94th,  and  in  July,  when  only 
twenty-two,  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  112tK 
regiment.  In  1795  he  exchanged  into  the 
53rd,  and  accompanied  his  father  to  the  West 
Indies  in  1796  and  1797,  to  Ireland  in  179H, 
and  in  the  expedition  to  the  Ilelder  in  179J> 
as  military  secretary.  Tliis  was  a  post  of 
more  than  usual  importance  on  the  staff  of 
Sir  lialph,  who  was  extremely  short-sighted, 
and  haa  in  action  to  depend  entirely  for  his 
knowledge  of  what  was  happening  on  his 
personal  staff.  In  this  capacity  young  Aber- 
cromby particularly  distinguished  himself, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  notably  at 
the  attack  on  Morne  Fortun6e  in  St.  Lucia,  the 
father  owed  much  of  his  success  to  his  8on*s 

Swer  of  explaining  the  military  situation, 
e  was  promoted  colonel  on  1  Jan.  1800,  and 
thus  removed  by  his  rank  from  his  father's 
personal  staff,  but  was  appointed  a  deputy- 
adjutant-general  in  the  army  under  Sir  Ralph 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  attached  to  Gene- 
ral Hutchinson's  division.  In  Kgjpt  he 
jpreatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  at 
least  twice  publicly  thanked  by  General 
Hutchinson  in  general  orders. 

At  the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the  peace  (»f 
Amiens  in  1803,  he  unfortunately  happened 
to  be  travelling  in  France,  and  with  other 
travelling  Englishmen  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned by  Napoleon  at  Verdun.  Neverth<»- 
less  in  his  absence  he  was  promoted  major- 
general  in  1805,  and  made  colonel  of  his  old 
regiment,  the  53rd,  in  1807.  He  was  at  last 
exchanged  for  General  Brennier,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  Sir  A.  Wellesley  at 
the  battle  of  Vimeiro  in  1808,  was  allowed 
to  return  to  England,  and  was  appointed 
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commander-in-chief  at  Bombay  in  1809.    In 
this  capacity  he  led  tlie  division  from  Bombay, 
which  was  to  co-operate  in  the  expedition  sent 
by  Lord  Minto  from  India  to  capturtvthe  Mau- 
ritius.  This  island,  which  formed  the  base  of 
t  he  French  fleet  and  of  innumerable  French 
privateers,  caused  immense  damage  to  the 
Indiamen  sailing  between  England  and  India, 
and  Lord  Minto  had  determined  to  subdue 
it.     On  his  way  the  Ceylon,  on  which  Gene- 
ral Abercromby  nind  his  stali*  had  embarked, 
was  taken  by  the  French  frigate  ^'enu8,  but 
on  18  Sept.  was  fortunately  recaptured  by 
Captain    liowloy    in    the     Boadicea.      On 
'2'2  Nov.  he  left  the  ishind  of  Rodriguez  with 
the  Madras  and  Bombay  divisions,  and  was 
joined,  when  in  sight  of  the  Mauritius,  by  the 
division  from  Bengal.     He  took  command  of 
the  whole  force  as  senior  general  present,  and 
on  29  Nov.  disembarkea  at  an  om»n  road- 
stead, and  advanced  with  6,;}00  Europeans, 
2,000  sailors  lent  to  him  by  Admiral  Bertie, 
and  3,000  Sepoys,  upon  Port  Louis,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  island.     On  30  Nov.  he  fought  a 
hmart    action,   which    showed   the  French 
general  that  resistance  was  impossible,  and 
on  2  Dec.  Decaen  surrendered   the   island. 
Abercromby  returned  to  Bombay  in  1811, 
and  continued  to  command  the  forces  there 
till  1812,  when  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  and  temporary'  governor  of  Madras. 
This  presidency  had  lately  l)eini  disturljed 
by   the  well-known  mutiny  of  the  Madras 
officers,  on  account  of  whicn  Sir  George  Bar- 
low had  been  recalled ;  but  the  quiet  manner 
and  good  nature  of  General  Abercromby  had 
as  good  an  effect  as  similar  qualities  had  had 
during  his  uncle  Sir  Robert's  command  at 
Calcutta.     In  May  1813  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot 
assumed  the  govemorsliip,  and  in  I)eceml>er 
of    the   same    year   General   Abercromby's 
health  was  so  much  impaired  by  the  climate 
that  he  had  to  go  home.     On  his  return  ho 
was  well  received ;   he  had  been  promoted 
lieutenant-general  in  1812,  and  was  now  in 
1814,  on  the  extension  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  made  a  K.C.B.     In  1815  his  brother 
(leorge  resigned  the  seat  for  Clackmannan 
to  him,  and  in  1816  he  was  made  a  G.C.B. ; 
but  his  health  was  too  bad  for  him  to  take 
any    prominent    part    in    politics,   and   on 
14  Feb.  1817,  when  on  the  continent  for  his 
health,  he  died  at  Marseilles,  where  he  was 
buried  with   fiill   militaiV  honours.     Some 
French  wTiters  have  asserted  that  he  was  in 
command    of    an   escort   which    conducted 
Napoleon  to  St.  Helena ;  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  record  of  the  presence  of  any 
troops  or  any  general  officer  on  board  the 
Northumberland,  e.xcept  the  ordinary  com- 
plement of  marines.    Sir  John  seems  to  have 


possessed  the  military  abilities  of  his  family 
but  had  but  little  chance  of  showing  them, 
except  as  military  secretary  to  his  father, 
and  in  the  easy  conquest  of  the  Mauritius. 

[For  General  John  Abercn)inby  s  services  in 
early  life  aw  the  memoir  of  his  father ;  for  his 
services  in  Eg\*pt  see  Sir  R.  Wihjon's  Campaign 
in  Egypt ;  and  for  the  capture  of  the  Mauritius 
sc*e  the  denpatches  in  the  Annual  Register  and 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  Asiatic  Annual  Re- 
gister, and  liady  Minto's  Lord  Minto  in  India.] 

rL,  M.  S« 

ABERCROMBY,    PATRICK     (1656- 
1716  P),  Scottish  antiquary  and   historical 
j  writer,  was  the  third  son  of  Alexander  Aher- 
I  cromby  of  Fettemeir  in  Aberdeenshire,  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Birkenbog  in  Banff- 
shire, and  which  again  was  a  mi^n^tion  from 
Abercromby  of  Abercromby  in  Fifeshire.  He 
was  bom  at  Forfar  in  I606.     Like  David 
Abercromby  he  was   bom   into   a  Roman 
catholic  family,  and  accordingly  would  not 
attend  the  parish  school,  but  was  probably 
educated  first  privately  and  then  abroad  (as 
he  himself  seems  to  indicate  in  the  prefiice 
to  his  mag7mm  opiuf).      This  probably  ex- 
plains liis  Roman  Catholicism  and  adhesion 
to  James  11.     He  graduated  at  St.  Andrew  s 
I'niversity  in  1685.     It  has  been  alleged  that 
he  passed  to  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
there  pursued  his  studies.      His  phras^  of 
having  *  spent  most  of  his  early  years  abroid' 
points  rather  to   this  having  preceded  his 
entry  at  St.  Andrew's.     On  the  completion 
of  his  professional  course  he  is  founa  prac- 
tising as  a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  accoraing 
to  his  biographers  ;  his  title-pages,  assure  us 
that  he  was  *  M.D. :  *  he  prooablv  therefore 
gave  himself  to  his  professional  duties  with 
all  fidelitv  and  success,  although  some  con- 
fusion "With   David  Al)ercromby  has  appa- 
rently led  his  biographers  to  emphasise  ais- 
proport  ionately  his  career  as  a  doctor.   When 
his  orother  Francis,  eldest  son  of  the  family^ 
was  created  Lord  Glassford  (or  Glasford)  on 
his  marriage  with  Anna,  Baroness  Sempill, 
in  July  1 68»5,  Patrick  was  appointed  physician 
i  to  James  II.     But  this  post  he  naturally 
vacated  at  the  n^volution. 

When,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
project  of  the  union  between  England  and 
Scotland  took  shape  and  substance,  he  rushed 
into  the  fray.  Two  considerable  panopblets 
by  him  attest  at  once  his  capacity  and  seal: 
*  Advantage  of  the  Act  of  Security  compared 
with  those  of  the  intended  Union  *  (Edin- 
j  burgh,  1707),  and  *  A  Vindication  of  the 
'  Same  against  Mr.  De  Foe '  (Edinburgh, 
1707).  Tlie  logic  was  with  Defoe,  but  the 
sentiment — more  powerful — was  with  Aber» 
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cromby.  The  disadvantages  of  union,  or,  as 
he  held,  absorption  and  extinction,  were  near 
at  hand,  and  the  advantages  remote  and 
contingent  on  a  thousand  circumstances  and 
uncertainties.  Hence  to  Lord  Belhaven  and 
Allan  Ramsay  and  Abercromby  union  with 
mighty  England  had  the  look  of  selling  the 
national  birthright  of  independence  and  free- 
dom won  at  Bannockbum. 

A  minor  work  of  Abercrombv  was  a  trans- 
lation of  M.  Beaugu6's  '  Litistoire  de  la 
Guerre  d'Ecosse*(  1556)  as  follows:  *  The  His- 
tory of  the  Campagnes,  1548  and  1549 ;  being 
an  exact  account  of  the  martial  expeditions 
performed  in  those  days  by  the  Scots  and 
French  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English  and 
their  foreign  auxiliaries  on  the  other ;  done 
in  French  by  Mons.  Beaugu6,  a  French  gentle- 
man: with  an  introductorv  preface  by  the 
Translator'  (1707).  The  '"^Preface '  is  well 
written.  The  original  was  reprinted  for  the 
MaitlandClubbvoneof  its  members  (Smythe 
of  Methuen),  wJio  betrays  slight  knowledge 
of  either  the  language  or  the  book,  or  ability 
to  judge  of  Abercromby*8  translation.  More 
recently  the  Comte  de  Montalembert  edited 
a  reproduction  (Bordeaux,  1862,  8vo). 

But  the  work  that  has  kept  Abercromby's 
name  alive  is  his  *  Martial  Atchievements  of 
the  Scots  Nation ;  being  an  account  of  the 
lives,  characters,  and  memorable  actions  of 
such  Scotsmen  as  have  signalized  themselves 
by  the  sword  at  home  and  abroad;  and  a 
siurvey  of  the  military  transactions  wherein 
Scotland  or  Scotsmen  have  been  remarkably 
concem'd,  from  the  first  Establishment  of 
the  Scots  Monarchy  to  this  present  Time/ 
This  extraordinary  work  occupies  two  great 
folios,  vol.  i.  1711,"^  vol.  ii.  1716.  The  author 
modestly  disclaimed  the  name  of  historian  in 
vol.  i.,  but  in  vol.  ii.  felt  entitled  to  assume 
it.  TTiere  is  much  of  myth  and  *  padding/ 
but  there  is  indubitably  much  more  of  genuine 
historical  and  biographical  research.  It  could 
not  have  been  otherwise ;  for  besides  his  own 
untiring  exertions  he  was  ably,  seconded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Craig,  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
Alexander  Nisbet,  and  Thomas  Kuddiman — 
the  last  his  printer  (in  vol.  ii.).  With  every 
abatement  the  ^  Martial  Atchievements '  is  a 
book  of  which  Scotland,  at  least,  may  well 
be  proud.  Singularly  enough,  the  date  of  his 
death  is  still  uncertain.  It  has  been  assigned 
to  1715, 1716, 1720,  and  1726.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  he  left,  a  widow  in  great  poverty. 
In  1716  he  must  have  been  living,  for  Craw- 
ford, in  his  *  Peerage,'  calls  him  *  my  worthy 
friend.*  Probably  he  died  in  or  soon  after 
1716.  A  manuscript,  entitled  *  Memoirs  of 
the  Abercrombies,'  elaborately  drawn  up  by 
him,  seems  to  have  perished. 


[Works  H»  citeil ;  Anderson's  Scottish  Nation  ; 
A.  Chnhnerji's  Biog.  Diet. ;  G.  Chalmers's  Lift'  of 
Rudcliman,  pp.  68-9 :  Crawfurd's  Peerage  (1716), 
p.  167 ;  art.  in  Encyc.  Brit.  9th  td.  by  the 
present  writer.]  A.  B.  G. 

ABERCROMBY,  Sir  RALPH  (1734- 
1801),  the  general  who  shares  with  Sir  John 
Moore  the  credit  of  renewing  the  ancient 
discipline  and  military  reputation  of  the 
British  soldier,  was  bom  at  Meustry,  near 
Tullibody,  in  October  1734.  His  father  was 
a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Abercromby 
of  Birkenbog,  and  wtis  the  chief  whig  landed 
proprietor  in  the  little  Scotch  county  of 
Clackmannan.  Mr.  George  Abercromby  had 
married  a  Miss  Dundas,  and  had  thus  in- 
creased his  own  political  importance  and 
prepared  an  important  connection  for  his  son. 
Voung  Ralph  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and 
then  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Leipzig.  But  he  felt  such  a  dis- 
taste for  the  legal  profession,  that  his  father 
gave  way  to  him,  and  in  1756  procured  him 
a  cometcy  in  the  3rd  dragoon  guards.  In 
1758  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Ger- 
many, where  it  formed  part  of  the  English 
force  under  the  command  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick,  the  victor  of  Minden, 
and  he  was  soon  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Sir  "William  Pitt.  He  now  saw  a  good 
deal  of  active  warfare,  and  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  advantages  and  essen- 
tials of  the  strict  discipline  of  the  Prussian 
system.  He  was  ])romoted  lieutenant  in  1760 
and  captain  in  176:^,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  went  with  his  regiment  to  Ireland. 
Here  he  was  stationed  for  several  years,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  that  countr}', 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  his  military  career.  His 
life  continued  its  even  tenor  of  domestic 
and  military  occupation ;  and  the  prolonged 
life  of  his  father,  who  lived  till  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-five,  saved  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  retiring  from  the  service  and  looking 
after  the  paternal  estate.  In  1767  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Menzies,  witli  whom  lie  lived  very 
happily,  and  was  promoted  in  due  course 
major  m  1770,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1773. 

But  a  change  was  at  hand,  and  he  was 
asked  to  contest  the  county  of  Clackmannan, 
which  his  prrandfather  and  other  memljers  of 
his  familv  had  represented,  in  the  whig  in- 
terest, l^ie  election  was,  like  all  elections  in 
Scotland  at  the  time,  contested  with  extreme 
bitterness.  His  opponent,  Colonel  Erskine, 
was  supported  by  all  the  old  Jacobite  fami- 
lies, who  felt  a  |)ersonal  animosity  against 
the  whigs.  The  election  terminated,  as  often 
happened  at  this  time,  in  a  duel  between 
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the  two  candidates,  fortunately  without  any 
111  ishap  to  either  side,  and  Colonel  Abercromby 
was  returned  by  the  influence  of  his  relative, 
8ir  Lawrence  Dundas.  The  plunge  into 
politics  was  not  a  fortunate  one  for  Colonel 
Abercromby.  lie  refused  to  vote  for  the 
interests  and  at  the  bidding  of  his  powerful 
relative,  and  by  his  opposition  to  the  Ameri- 
can war  forfeited  all  chance  of  professional 
advancement.  This  opposition  was  the 
more  creditable  to  him,  as  he  longed  to  see 
service  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  His 
brothers  did  not  feel  as  he  did,  and,  while 
James  Abercrombv  fell  at  Brooklvn,  llobert 
fought  his  way  to  high  honour  and  the  com- 
mand of  his  regiment.  At  last,  disgusted 
with  political  life,  lialph  Abercromby  gave  up 
his  seat  in  parliament  and  retired  in  favour  of 
his  brother  Burnet,  who  had  made  a  fortune 
in  India,  and  then,  retiring  to  Edinburgh, 
devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  Yiis 
children. 

The  war  with  France  destroyed  the  chance 
of  his  ending  his  life  as  a  colonel  on  half- 
pay.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  applying  for  a 
command,and,  having  a  great  mibtary  reputa- 
tionandmuch  parliamentary  influence,he  was 
at  once  promoted  major-general  and  ordered 
to  proceed  with  a  brigade  to  Flanders.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
disastrous  campaigns  in  Flanders  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  but  m  every  engagement  Gene- 
ral Abercromby  distinguished  himself.  He 
iirst  made  liis  mark  at  Fumes,  commanded  the 
storming  column  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes, 
and  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  Duke  of 
^'ork  for  his  conduct  at  Roubaix.  It  was  in 
the  retreat,  however,  that  he  was  most  con- 
8])icuou8.  When  tlie  Duke  of  York  returned 
1  ()  England,  liis  successors.  General  Ilarcourt 
and  General  Walmoden,  proved  incompetent, 
and  on  General  Abercromov,  who  commanded 
t  he  rear  column,  fell  the  real  burden  of  the  re- 
t  reat  of  the  dispirited  troops  before  the  impetu- 
ous onset  of  the  republican  army.  Under  him 
Lieutenant-colonel  Wellesley  commanded 
t  he  33rd  regiment,  and  learned  his  first  lesson 
in  the  art  of  war.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  the  beginning  of  1 795  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Bath,  and,  almost  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, found  himself  considered  his  country's 
greatest  general.  He  had  learned  from  this 
<lisastrous  retreat  the  terrible  deterioration 
in  the  military  discipline  of  the  English  army. 
His  last  campaigns  had  been  those  of  Minden 
and  the  Seven  Y'ears*  war,  and  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  English.  The  American  war 
of  itself  would  have  been  enough  to  sap  the 
discipline  of  any  army,  but  there  were  yet 
further  causes.     Tlie  American  war,  like  all 


civil  wars,  had  made  the  soldiery  more  fero- 
cious and  less  easy  of  control,  and,  like  all 
wars  abounding  in  defeats,  had  deprived  them 
of  confidence  in  victory;  and  at  the  beffinning 
of  the  French  war  they  had  no  strong  teelingfl 
to  animate  them,  and  no  esprit  de  corpato  U&» 
the  place  of  strong  feelings.  The  army  wu 
like  a  neglected  machine ;  its  officers  knew 
they  owed  their  grades  to  political  inflaence, 
and  the  ministers  were  not  slow  to  use  these 
grades  for  political  purposes ;  while  the  sol- 
aiers  were  regarded  as  an  unimportant  &etor 
in  an  army,  and  were  secured  and  provided 
for  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  result  of 
such  corruption  and  false  economy  appeared 
in  Flanders.  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  a  keen  ob- 
server, who  afterwards  became  adjutant- 
general,  remarked  that  Abercrombyns  own 
brigade  consisted  of  old  men  and  weak  boys, 
and  reminded  him  of  FalstalTs  ragged  ruf- 
fians. 

In  November  1795  Abercromby  was  or- 
dered to  start  for  the  West  Indies  at  the 
head  of  15,000  men  to  reduce  tbe  French 
sugar  islands.  He  was  at  first  driven  back 
by  a  storm,  but  reached  Jamaica  early  in 
1/96.  He  at  once  set  about  his  task.  'He 
first  reduced  the  island  of  St.  Luciay  with 
its  great  and  hitherto  impregnable  fortreu 
of  Morne  Fortun^e,  and  left  his  ablest  lieu- 
tenant, Moore,  to  govern  his  acquisition. 
He  then  took  Demerara,  relieved  bt.  Vin- 
cent, and  reorganised  the  defences  both  of 
that  island  and  of  Grenada.  He  also  ex- 
amined the  condition  of  the  health  of  soldiers 
in  tlie  West  Indian  climate,  had  the  uniform 
altered  for  the  hot  climate,  forbade  parades 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  established  mountain 
stations  and  sanatoria,  and  encouraged  per- 
sonal valour  and  self-reliance  both  in  men 
and  officers,  by  giving  the  former  pecuniary 
rewards  and  small  civil  posts,  and  by  placing 
the  latter  on  the  staff,  even  when  not  re- 
commended by  the  authorities.  He  went 
home  for  the  summer,  but  returned  at  the 
end  of  1796  and  took  Trinidad,  of  which  he 
made  Colonel  Picton  governor.  He  failed, 
however,  at  Porto  Rico,  through  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  force  at  his  command,  and  then 
threw  up  his  command  from  ill-health. 

His  fame  was  more  assured  than  ever,  and 
he  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  December  1797  to 
command  the  troops  there.  He  had  had  a 
great  experience  of  the  state  of  Ireland  when 
his  regiment  was  stationed  there,  and,  know- 
ing what  he  did,  refused  to  be  hoodwinked  by 
the  oiHcials  at  Dublin  Castle,  or  to  connive 
at  their  schemes.  The  situation  was  a  peri- 
lous one.  The  English  cabinet  and  Lnsh 
officials  had  fixed  their  attention  on  the 
intrigues  of  the  leading  patriots  and  clnb 
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^ratorSy  rather  than  on  the  populace  who 
would  take  part  in  a  rebellion.  And  this 
populace  haa  been  inflamed  to  revolution 
pitch  more  by  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  pro- 
ceedings of  the  troops  in  Ireland  than  by  the 
declarations  of  demagogues  or  the  bribes  of 
the  French  directory.  The  late  commander- 
in-chief  Luttrell,  Lord  Carhampton,  had  been 
ferocious  enough,  but  it  was  rather  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  troops  than  of  their  commanders 
that  the  Irish  people  complained.  The  garrison 
of  Ireland  consisted  nearly  entirely  of  English 
and  Scotch  militia  and  protestant  Irish  yeo- 
manry. Without  the  discipline  of  soldiers, 
they  committed  most  fearnil  excesses,  and 
the  officials  wished  to  condone  their  offences 
because  the  militia  were  only  serving  in  Ire- 
land as  volunteers,  and  could  demand  to  be 
sent  home.  Abercromby  was  too  thorough  a 
soldier  to  meet  their  wishes,  and  on  26  Feb. 
17dd  issued  his  famous  general  order,  that 
the  militia  were  far  more  dangerous  to  their 
friends  than  their  enemies.  The  castle  soon 
wished  to  get  rid  of  this  obnoxious  Scotch- 
man who  would  abuse  their  yeomanry,  on 
which  they  depended,  and  try  to  remove  the 
militia^  whose  services  they  wanted,  and 
who  seemed  to  expect  that  the  Irish  peasants 
should  not  be  wantonly  ill-treated ;  the  au- 
thorities soon  made  a  pretty  quarrel  between 
him  and  Lord  Camden,  the  lord  lieutenant, 
on  which  Abercromby  resigned  his  command. 
He  soon  found  he  was  not  in  disgrace  at  home, 
for  he  was  at  once  appointed  commander  of 
the  forces  in  Scotlana. 

In  1799  he  was  summoned  to  London  by 
Mr.  Dundas  to  discuss  a  project  for  a  descent 
on  Holland.  He  was  appointed  to  command 
the  first  division,  and  was  informed  of  two 
distinct  projects.  The  first  was  to  co-operate 
with  a  fleet  in  captiuing  the  remnant  of  the 
Butch  fleet  which  had  been  beaten  at  Cam- 

Serdown,  and  the  second  to  make  a  powerful 
iversion,  with  the  help  of  the  Russians,  in 
favourof  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Suwaroff, 
who  were  both  marching  to  invade  France. 
On  18  Aug.  he  set  sail  with  his  division  of 
10,000  men,  effected  a  landing  at  the  Helder 
after  a  smart  action  on  27  Aug.,  and  on 
30  Aug.  heard  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had  sur- 
rendexed  to  Admiral  Mitchell,  though  nomi- 
nally to  the  Stadtholder.  Thus  the  first 
project  was  accomplished ;  the  second  could 
not  be  attempted  without  a  larger  force. 
On  10  Sept.  he  defeated  an  attack  made  on  his 
position  by  General  Daendels,  and  on  13  Sept. 
was  supereeded  by  the  Duke  of  York.  When 
the  Russians  had  disembarked,  the  duke  or- 
dered an  attack  on  Bersen,  which  took  place 
on  19  Sept.,  but  was  roiled  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  Russians,  On  2  Oct.  a  yet  more 


elaborate  attack  on  Bergen  failed.  In  this 
Abercromby  had  to  lead  the  right  column 
along  the  sand  to  £gmont-op-Zee.  He  wa& 
completely  successful  after  an  engagement 
in  which  he  had  two  horses  killed  under 
him,  but  the  operation  failed  through  the 
failure  of  the  other  columns.  These  mlures 
were  followed  on  20  Oct.  by  the  disgraceful 
convention  of  Alkmar,  by  which  the  English 
restored  their  prisoners,  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  embark  undis- 
turbed. This  failure  disgusted  Abercromby, 
but  the  ministry  were  so  pleased  with  the 
capture  of  the  fleet  that  they  wished  to  make 
him  a  peer  as  Lord  Egmont  or  Lord  Bergen, 
but  he  refused  indi^antly  to  have  his  name 
associated  with  a  disgraceful  failure. 

He  now  had  a  very  few  quiet  months  in 
his  command  in  Scotland,  wnere  he  was  im- 
mensely popular,  as  was  shown  by  his  un- 
opposed re-election  for  Clackmannan  durins^ 
his  absence  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  he  had 
for  ever  renounced  political  life,  and  resigned 
in  favour  of  his  brother  Robert.  He  was 
then  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Charles  Stuart 
in  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. He  reached  Minorca  in  June  1800, 
but  the  battle  of  Marengo  prevented  his 
being  able  to  land  in  Italy  as  the  ministr}^ 
had  directed.  He  therefore  waited  for  orders, 
and  spent  his  time  in  trying  to  improve  the 
physical  condition  and  the  morale  of  his 
army.  Orders  at  last  came  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Gibraltar,  absorb  a  force  under  Sir 
James  Pulteuey,  and  make  u  descent  on  Cadiz 
with  the  co-operation  of  Vice-admiral  Lord 
Keith.  He  accordingly  arrived  at  Cadiz  on 
3  Oct.  with  20,000  men,  but  failed  to  make 
a  landing.  The  causes  of  the  failure  have 
been  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy,  but  it 
may  be  asserted  that  no  blame  is  to  be  laid 
on  either  side.  Keith,  who  must  have  known, 
declared  the  anchorage  unsafe ;  Abercromby 
refused  to  land  unless  the  fleet  would  stop 
with  him  a  fortnight.  He,  however,  made 
an  attempt  to  land  on  fy  Oct.,  but,  owing  to 
the  slowness  of  the  men  in  getting  into  the 
boats,  not  more  than  3,000  men  could  have 
been  got  to  shore  in  a  whole  day,  and  it 
would  have  been  too  dangerous  to  leave  them 
unsupported.  Admiral  and  general  agreed, 
therefore,  to  retire.  The  latter  had  not  to 
wait  long  for  further  orders,  for  on  24  Oct.  he 
was  directed  to  proceed  witli  all  his  troops  to 
Egypt  to  expel  or  capture  the  French  army 
left  there  by  Napoleon.  He  reached  Malta 
on  19  Nov.,  ana  was  delighted  with  its 
power  of  defence,  about  which  he  wrote  to- 
the  government,  begging  them  to  make  Malta 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Mediterranean  army 
instead  ofMinorca.  On  13  Dec.  he  left  Malta,. 
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and  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Marmorice  on 
'27  Dec.  Here  he  waited  six  weeks,  receiving 
some  slight  reinforcements,  and  discovering 
that  the  Turks  were  quite  useless  as  allies. 
But  while  waiting  he  looked  after  his  soldiers' 
health,  and  practised  disembarkments  until 
tlie  whole  force  thoroughly  understood  how 
to  promptly  disembark,  and  every  man  knew 
hiH  place  in  his  boat.  At  last,  jnviiig  up 
any  nope  of  assistance  from  the  Turks,  he 
set  sail  from  Marmorice  Bay  with  14,000  in- 
fantry, 1,000  cavalry,  and  600  artillery.  On 
2  March  he  anchored  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and 
on  8  March  effected  a  landing  in  force  in  a 
single  day,  thanks  to  former  practice.  The 
opposition  of  the  French  was  vigorous  enough 
to  show  Abercromby  he  had  no  mean  enemy 
to  encounter,  and  he  decided  to  march  slowly 
and  cautiously  to  Alexandria.  He  had  a 
couple  of  skirmishes  on  13  and  18  March,  and 
then  heard  that  the  French  general  Menou 
was  coming  out  to  attack  him.  On  21  March 
accordingly,  the  French  made  a  violent  at- 
tack, but  without  effect,  owing  to  the  splen- 
did conduct  of  Moore  and  his  division,  wlio 
held  the  right,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
28th  regiment.  In  the  end  Menou  was 
beaten  back  with  immense  loss,  including 
three  generals  killed,  while  the  English  loss 
was  only  1,464  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  latter  was  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who, 
riding  in  front  in  his  usual  reckless  manner, 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket-ball. 
He  was  carried  to  the  Foudroyant,  the  flag- 
ship. *  What  is  it  you  have  placed  under  my 
head  ? '  asked  the  woimded  general.  *  Only  a 
soldier's  blanket,*  answered  the  aide-de-camp, 
who  afterwards  became  Greneral  Sir  John 
Macd(mald.  *  Only  a  soldier's  blanket  ?  Make 
haste  and  return  it  to  him  at  once.'  When 
carried  on  board  he  seemed  to  rally,  but  the 
improvement  did  not  last,  and  on  28  March 
he  died  on  board  the  flagship.  He  was  buried 
at  Malta,  where  a  simple  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory;  a  more  enduring 
monument  has  remained  in  the  peerage  con- 
ferred upon  his  wife  as  Baroness  Abercromby 
of  Tullibody  and  Aboukir  Bay;  but  the  most 
enduring  of  all  lies  in  his  unstained  honour 
as  a  soldier. 

When  Abercrombv  came  to  the  front  in 
the  campaign  in  Flanders,  England  had  not 
a  single  great  or  even  tolerable  general,  imless 
we  except  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  her  army  was 
in  a  terrible  state  of  degeneration.  "Wlien  he 
died,  after  having  served  in  every  important 
campaign,  he  left  many  a  worthy  successor 
and  an  army  second  to  none  in  everjrthing 
but  equipment.  He  formed  a  regular  scliool 
of  officers,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned  John 
Moore,  John  Hope  and  Robert  Anstrutlier, 


and  James  Kempt,  his  adjutant-general, 
quartermaster-general,  and  military  secre- 
tary in  Egypt,  Hildebrand  Oakes,  Thomas 
Graham,  Rowland  Hill,  Cradock,  Doyle, 
Edward  Paget,  and  his  own  sons,  John  and 
Alexander  Abercromby — as  goodly  a  collec- 
tion of  officers  as  ever  were  formed  by  any 
general.  It  is  more  difficult  to  breathe  the 
spirit  of  military  prowess  and  military  dis- 
cipline into  an  army  than  to  win  a  battle ; 
and  this  is  what  Abercromby  did.  No 
wonder,  tlien,  that  Moore  ancl  Hope  for 
instance,  probably  his  superiors  in  mditaiy 
ability,  did  not  ^udge  giving  him  the  credit 
for  such  victories  as  Mome  Fortun6e  and 
Alexandria,  which  they  really  won,  for  they 
looked  on  liim  as  the  regenerator  of  thie 
English  army.  No  biographv  of  Sir  Ralph 
would  be  complete  whicn  diet  not  notice  his 
extreme  short-sightedness,  almost  blindness, 
which  made  him  depend  for  sight  at  different 
times  on  Moore,  Kempt,  and  his  son  John, 
nor  yet  without  noticing  tlie  singular  sweet- 
ness and  purity  of  his  domestic  life,  which 
made  all  who  came  across  him,  from  the 
Duke  of  York,  whom  he  eclipsed,  to  Lord 
Camden,  with  whom  he  quarrelled,  acknow- 
ledge tlie  charm  of  his  society. 

Sir  Ralph  left  four  sons :  1.  Oeorge  Ralph, 
M.P.  for  Edinburgh  and  Clackmannan,  who 
succeeded  his  mother  as  Lord  Abercromby, 
1821;  2.  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Ab«^ 
cromby,  G.C.B.  ;  3.  James,  M.P.  for  Edin- 
burgli,  speaker,  and  flrst  Lord  Dunfermline ; 
4.  Alexander,  colonel,  C.B.,  M.P.,  &c. 

[The  beet  authority  for  his  life  is  a  short  Mfr* 
moir  of  his  Father  by  James,  Lord  Dunfermline, 
publibluHl  in  1861  ;  Imt  there  are  also  short  bio- 
graphies in  Gleig's  Eminent  British  Militaiy 
Commander^!,  vol.  iii.,  and  the  Royal  Military 
Piinoranui,  vol.  iii. ;  for  the  campaigns  in 
Flanders  set*,  l»e.sides  the  despatches.  Sir  H.  Cil- 
vt»rt's  Journtil ;  for  the  West  Indian  campaign^f 
sea  the  supplement  to  Bryan  Edwards's  mstory 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Naval  Histories  of 
Brcntcmand  James;  for  the  expedition  to  ^^ypt 
consult  Moore's  Life  of  Sir  John  Moore,  the  ▼»- 
rious  contemporary  journals  and  magazines,  and 
more  particularly  Sir  Rolwrt  Wilson's  Expedi- 
tion to  Egypt.]  *  H.  M.  S. 

ABERCROMBY,  ROBERT  (15S4- 
1613),  a  Scotch  Jesuit,  who,  after  entering 
the  order,  spent  twenty-three  years  in  assist- 
ing catholics  abroad,  and  nineteenyears  on 
the  Scotch  mission,  where  he  suffered  im- 
prisonment. Father  Drew,  in  his  *  Fasti  S. 
J.,*  states  that  Abercromby  induced  Anne  of 
Denmark,  queen  of  James  I,  to  abjure  Lii- 
theranism,  and  to  die  in  the  profession  of  the 
catholic  faith.  A  reward  01  10,000  crowns 
was  offered  for  Iiis  apprehension;   but  he 
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?8cap6d,   and    died  at    Bransberg  College,    able  for  the  second  Kohilla  war  and  the  mu- 
27  April  1613.  tiny  of  the  officers  of  the  company's  service. 

[Oliver's  Collectanea  a  J.  16;  Foley's  RecoTds,  !  ,./ft^^<^e  reduction  of  the  wild  but  war- 
^\(^  2.1  T.  C.        "'^^  tribes  of  the  RohiUas  bv  the  orders  of 

Warren  Hastings  after  his  disgraceful  con- 

ABERCXEIOMBY,  Sir  ROBERT  (1740-  vention  with  the  Vizier  of  Oudh,  the  district 
1827),  military  commander,  was  born  at  of  Rampoor  was  given  to  Fyzoollah  Khan, 
Tullibody,  his  father's  seat  in  Scotland,  in  .  one  of  tne  Rohilla  chieftains.  On  his  death, 
1740,  and  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  i  in  1793,  the  Vizier  of  Oudh  wished  to  resume 
more  famous  Sir  Ralph.  His  desire  to  enter  this  district  for  his  master ;  but  the  governor- 
the  army  was  as  great  as  his  elder  bn>-  general  supported  the  claim  of  Mahommed 
ther's ;  and  while  Ralph  was  serving  in  Ger-  !  Ali  to  succeed  his  father,  Fyzoollah  Khan.  In 
many,  Robert  served  as  a  volunteer  in  North  ■  1794,  however,  Mahommed  Ali  was  murdered 
America  with  such  gallantry,  that,  after  i  by  a  relative  named  Gholam  Mahommed,  and 
the  battle  of  Ticonderoga  in  1758,  he  was  '  Abercromby  was  ordered  by  the  governor- 
appointed  an  ensign,  and  in  1759  a  lieutenant  |  general,  Sir  John  Shore,  to  punish  the  mur- 
in  the  44th  regiment.  He  was  present  at  the  derer.  Abercromby  advanced  with  a  small 
battle  of  Niagara  and  the  capture  of  Mont-  force,  and  after  a  long  and  well-contested 
real,  was  promoted  captain  in  1761,  and  re-  .  action  at  Battina  defeated  Gholam  Mahom- 
tired  on  half-pay  at  the  peace  in  1763.  He  med.  Ilis  own  ability  and  the  gallantry  of 
spent  some  quiet  years  in  Scotland,  but  on  his  troops  were  at  once  acknowledged  by  Sir 
toe  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  the  Ame-  John  Shore ;  but  he  was  censured  for  admit- 
rican  colonies  felt  none  of  the  political  scru-  ting  the  murderer  to  terms, 
pies  of  his  brother  Ralph,  and  at  once  offered  ,  The  other  important  event  of  his  command 
nis  serA'ices  to  the  gfovemment.  They  were  '  was  the  mutiny  of  the  company's  officers, 
gladly  accepted,  because  of  the  numerous  re-  This  was  chiefly  caused  by  their  being  always 
tirements  of  officers  from  political  reasons,  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  king's  officers, 
and  in  1772  he  was  appointed  major  in  the  though  often  in  command  of  more  service- 
62nd  regiment,  and  in  1773 lieutenant-colonel  able  regiments,  w^Iiich  deprived  them  of  any 
of  the  3i  th.  He  served  with  great  distinc-  chance  of  obtaining  the  more  lucrative  ap- 
tion  throughout  the  war,  and  was  present  at  pointments  in  the  garrison  or  the  field, 
the  battles  of  Brooklyn,  where  his  brother  Abercromby's  mildness  and  good  temper 
James  was  killed,  Brandywine  and  German-  served  him  in  good  stead,  and  where  a  mar- 
town,  at  the  occupation  of  Charleston,  and  tinet  would  have  given  rise  to  a  regular  re- 
the  capitulation  of  Yorktown.  His  services  hellion  he  managed  to  control  the  snirit  of 
were  tne  more  appreciated  from  his  brother  s  disaffection  till  the  arrival  of  new  regulations 
well-known  pobtical  opinions,  and  in  1781  from  England.  He  was  now  suffering  so 
he  waa  promoted  colonel,  and  made  aide-de-  much  from  a  disease  of  the  eyes  that  he  was 
camp  to  the  king.  In  1787  he  was  made  obliged  to  return  home  in  April  1797.  The 
colonel  of  the  75th  regiment,  and  in  1788  best  character  of  himself  and  of  the  tenor 
accompanied  it  to  India.  :  of  his  command  in  India  is  contained  in  the 

In  India  during  the  next  nine  years  he  won  i  following  passage  from  a  private  letter  of  the 
his  chief  military  renown.  In  1790  he  was  governor-general.  Sir  Jonn  Shore  :  *  My  re- 
govemor  and  commander-in-chief  at  Bombay  t  spect  for  Sir  Robert.  Abercromby  has  in- 
and  was  directed  by  Lord  Comwallis  to  co-  creased  with  my  knowledge  of  his  character, 
operate  with  him  in  his  attack  on  Mysore.  |  What  he  was  at  Bombay  I  know  not ;  he  has 
He  first  occupied  with  his  forces  the  Malabar  been  here  mild,  conciliatory,  and  unassuming 
coast,  and  not  without  some  resistance  from  from  the  first,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  him  to 
the  independent  chieftains  who  either  feared  ,  declare  that  a  more  honourable,  upright,  and 
or  loved  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  in  1792  marched  :  zealous  man  never  served  the  company.  I 
up  from  the  west  to  meet  Lord  Cornwallis  !  assure  you  with  great  truth  that  I  have  ever 
before  Seringapatam.  His  march  was  com-  found  him  anxious  to  promote  the  public 
plet^ly  successml,  and  Tippoo  had  to  sign    good,  either  by  his  own  efforts  or  those  of 


the  tripartita  treaty  of  Senngapatam.  For 
his  eminent  services  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  appointed  to  succeed  Lord 
Comwallis  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  India.  He  left  Bombay  in  November 

1792,  but  did  not  become  commander-in-chief 
till  the  departure  of  Comwallis  in  October 

1 793.  His  term  of  office  was  chiefly  remark- 


others.  I  certainly  do  not  think  his  abilities 
equal  to  his  situation,  and  there  are  few  men 
wlio  have  abilities  equal  to  it ;  but  I  believe 
that  his  have  been  under-estimated,  and  that 
his  greatest  fault  is  his  good  nature.  He 
will  retire  with  a  very  moderate  fortune,  for 
money  was  never  his  object :  he  thinks  too 
Uttleofit.' 
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He  was  promoted  lieutenant-general  in 

1797,  elected  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Clack- 
mannan in  the  place  of  his  brother  Ralph  in 

1798,  was  made  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle 
in  1801,  and  a  general  in  1802.  His  increasing 
blindness  maae  it  impossible  for  him  ever 
again  to  take  active  service,  and  obligred  him 
to  resign  his  seat  in  parliament  in  1802.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  87,  and  died  at  Airthrey, 
near  Stirling,  in  November  1827,  bein^  at 
the  time  the  oldest  general  in  the  British 
army.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
the  abilities  of  his  brother  Sir  Kalpn,  but  al- 
ways did  well  whatever  he  had  to  do.  As 
an  Indian  ^neral  of  that  period  Sir  John 
Shore's  testimony  to  his  incorruptibility  is 
the  highest  praise  for  a  time  wnen  a  com- 
mand m  India  was  regarded  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  making  a  fortune. 

[For  Robert  Abercpomby's  services  see  the 
Royal  Military  Calendar,  1820,  vol.  i. ;  for  the 
campaigns  in  Mysore  see  Comwallis's  Corre- 
spondence, published  1861 ;  and  for  his  command- 
in-chief  in  India  the  Life  of  John,  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  by  his  son.]  H.  M.  S. 

J     ABERDEEN,  Earls  OF.    [See  Gordon.] 

ABERGAVENNY.     [See  Neville.] 

ABERNETHY,  JOHN  (1680-1740), 
Irish  dissenting  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Cole- 
raine,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster,  on  19  Oct. 
1680.  His  father  was  then  presbyterian 
minister  there.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Walkinshaw  of  Walkinshaw,  Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland. 

In  his  ninth  year,  on  occasion  of  his  father's 
being  sent  to  London  as  representative  of 
the  Irish  presbyterian  church  in  affairs  that 
concerned  them,  his  mother  removed  to 
Londonderry,  whilst  he  was  sent  to  a  rela- 
tive in  Ballymena  (or  Ballymenagh).  This 
was  in  1689.  To  escape  the  rebellion  and 
turbulence  and  confusion  of  the  times,  the 
ri'lative  proceeded  to  Scotland,  and  carried 
Master  John  with  him,  having  *  no  opportu- 
nity of  conveying  him  to  his  mother.'  lie  was 
thus  delivered  from  the  horrors  and  perils  of 
tlie  famous  siege  of  Derrj-,  in  which  Mrs. 
Abernethy  lost  all  her  other  children.  His 
education  was  continued  in  Scotland  for  three 
years.  He  then  returned  to  Coleraine ;  but 
in  his  thirteenth  year  he  is  again  found  in 
Scotland  as  a  student  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  He  himself  condemned  the  un- 
wisdom of  this  premature  sending  of  liim  to 
tlie  university.  His  career  in  Glasgow  was 
a  brilliant  one.  He  must  have  been  specially 
precocious  in  wit.  He  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  with  much  Sclat 

At  this  time  his  leanings  were  towards  the 


study  of  medicine  or  physic.  He  was  per- 
suaded  b^  his  parents  and  other  firiends  to 
devote  himself  to  divinity.  Upon  this  de- 
cision he  went  to  Edinburgh  univerBity* 
His  distinction  at  Glasgow  college  and  his 
social  attainments  preceded  him.  He  was 
at  once  admitted  into  the  innermost  circle  of 
the  cultured  society  of  Edinburgh.  The 
imvarying  tradition  is  that  he  excelled  as  t 
conversationalist,  drawing  forth  the  wonder 
of  ffrave  professors  (e.g.  of  Professor  Camp- 
bell) and  the  more  perilous  homage  of  fair 
ladies'  bright  eyes. 

Patriotically  and  modestly  putting  aside- 
opportunities  presented  in  Scotland,  at  the 
close  of  his  theological  course  he  returned 
to  Coleraine.  He  there  prosecuted  his  studies- 

Erivately.  In  a  short  time  he  was  licensed 
y  his  presbytery  to  preach  the  gospel 
But  being  still  imder  twenty-one,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin  that  he  might  get  the 
advantages  of  further  classical  and  theologi- 
cal study.  When  he  left  for  the  capital,  he 
was  practically  under  '  call '  to  the  (presby- 
terian) church  at  Antrim ;  but  naving 
preached  in  Wood  Street,  Dublin,  that  con- 
gregation eagerly  sought  to  associate  him 
as  co-pastor  with  the  Kev.  Mr.  Boyse,  who 
was  held  in  high  esteem.  There  was  th^t 
competition  between  the  two  congregations. 
According  to  use  and  wont  the  synod  was  left 
to  decide.  In  the  interval  the  competitton 
was  complicated  by  a  third '  call '  on  the  death 
of  his  venerable  father,  from  his  father's  con- 
gregation of  Coleraine.  The  synod  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  Antrim,  and  he  was  there 
ordained  on  8  Aug.  1708.  His  admiring  bio- 
grapher (Duchal)  tells  of  such  quantity  and 
quality  of  work  done  in  Antrim  as  few  oonld 
have  achieved.  He  toiled  and  witnessed  as 
a  primitive  apostle  might  have  done.  By 
the  mass  of  his  intellect,  united  withun* 
eq  ualled  alertness  of  perception  and  fluency 
01  expression,  he  was  marked  out  for  a  de^ 
bat«r;  and  perhaps  no  ecclesiastical  courts 
in  Christendom  afford  finer  opportunities  for 
an  able  debater  than  the  synoos  and  general 
assemblies  of  the  presbyterian  churches. 
But  he  was  more  than  a  debater.  His  whole 
soul  and  heart  were  fired  with  zeal  on  be- 
half of  his  ignorant  and  superstitious  fellow* 
countrymen ;  and  it  is  clear  on  perusal  of 
the  *  Records '  that  he  lifted  the  entire  Irish 
presbyterian  church  to  a  higher  level  of  duty 
than  ever  before. 

Wlien  he  had  been  nine  years  in  Antrim, 
he  was  called  to  Londonderry,  but  rejoioed 
when  the  synod  retained  him  in  his  origi- 
nal charge.  In  1712  the  darkest  shadoir 
of  his  lite  fell  broad  and  black  upon 
the  death  of  his  wife,  whose  maiden 
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was  SiMwnnfth  Jordan,  lesriiig  one  son  and  Boy;ie  and  Chappin,  of  Dublin,  and  others. 
;hree  daughters.  A*  Diarv' — m»Mges  of  which  The  effort  was  vain.  In  17^  the '  non-«ub- 
ire  giTen  in  Duchal's  *Life  — ^b^ernn  at  thii<>  scribers'  were  *cut  off*  fh>m  the  ministry* 
iateCFebu  171:2-13)  reveals  how  intenaewatf  and  membership  of  the  Irish.  prvsbTterian 
Ilia  deaolation  and  sorrow,  and  equally  how  church,  and  formed  themselve^i  into  a  separate 
reaming  and  devout  was  his  *walk  with  presbyterv.  Sorrowful  heart-burnings  and 
Sod.'  lus  passionate,  because  compassionate,  feuds  followed.  There  can  be  no  i[ue«tion 
ronoem  for  the  Roman  Catholics  was  most  that,  consciously  or  unct^nsciouslv,  Abemethy 
remarkable,  and  his  labours  abundant.  In  now  sowed  the  seed  whiv^  blisshil  or  baleful 
1717  he  was  again  involTed  in  competing  harvest  (according  to  opinion)  had  to  be  cut 
claims  for  him  as  minister.  First  there  came  down  by  the  illustrious  Dr.  Henry  Cooke 
A  call  from  the  ccmgregation  of  Ushers  fullv  a  century  later.  But  the  *  non-t^ub- 
f)uay,  DnUin,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  scribing*  presbyterians  still  exist  as  unita- 
Mr.Arbudde.   Then,  almost  simultaneously,    rians. 

A  like  'call'  from  the  old  congregation  at  In  1730  he  accepted  a  call  to  Wood 
Belfast.  In  the  free  of  both,  ^Vntrim  de-  Street  congregation  in  Dublin,  on  the  death 
%ired  to  retain  its  beloved  pastor.  As  be-  of  Mr.  Boyse.  And  here  his  fame  «$  a  pul- 
fore,  the  s^'nod  decided  the  matter  and  a:»-  pit  orator  won  back  for  him  his  original  iit- 
iigned  him  to  Dublin.  This  threw  Abemethy  fluence.  His  sermons  were  now  noted  for 
into  no  common  agitation  and  perplexity,  their  pathos.  Here  he  married  a  Miss  B«)iil 
Aitertarryinj^  three  months  at  Usners  Quay  (or  Boyd),  and  was  again  happy  in  his 
ma  an  experimental  or  observing  visit,  he    choice. 

felt  that  Antrim  had  the  first  cLiim  upon  In  1731  came  on  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Kim,  and  resolved  accordingly,  spite  of  the  controversies  in  which  Abemethy  engagtKl. 
inpointment  of  the  general  synod.  AMien  The  occasion  was  tlie  notorious  Test  Act : 
liis  resolution  to  remain  at  Antrim  was  but  the  contest  grew  to  a  demand  for  repeal 
bruited  abroad,  it  was  as  though  an  eccle-  of  all  tests  and  disabilities.  The  stand 
iiiastical  earthquake  shook  the  Irish  presby-  taken  was  '  against  all  laws  that,  upim  at^- 
terian  church.  Such  a  thing  as  disobedience  count  of  mere  differences  of  religious  opinions 
to  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  and  forms  of  worship,  excluded  men  of 
irhurch  never  had  been  heard  or  dreamed  of  integrity  and  ability  from  serving  their 
us  possible.  But  Abemethy  stood  firm;  and  country'.'  He  was  far  ahead  of  his  age.  He 
from  less  to  more  the  thing  grew  to  an  as-  .  had  to  reason  with  the  episcopal  church, 
fiertion  of  resistance  to  mere  authority,  or,  [  which  held  presbyterians  for  *  schisma- 
fts  it  ultimately  ran,  *  the  tyrannical  exercise  ,  tics,'  and  with  others  who  had  to  be  con- 
nf  ecclesiastical  power.'  His  convict  ions  were  vinced  that  it  was  possible  for  'protestant 
coloured,  if  not  shaped,  bj*  Bishop  Hoadly's  dissenters'  and  Roman  Catholics  to  be ^ men 
famous  sermon  on  the  *  Kingdom  of  Christ.' '  of  integrity  and  ability.'  John  Abernethy's 
Henceforward  he  stood  forth  uncompromis-  j  is  a  venerable  name  to  all  who  love  freedom 
ingly  for  religious  freedom,  and  disowned  '  of  conscience  and  opinion.  He  died  in  De- 
the  sacerdotal  assumptions  of  church  courts,  '  cember  1740.  Tlie  works  of  Abt»methy, 
higher  or  lesser,  llie  minister  of  Antrim  other  than  his  ecclesiastical  writings,  an» 
promulgated  his  new  opinions  in  an  associa-  |  *»till  noticeable.  The  *  Bi(>graphia  Britunnicn ' 
tion  of  like-minded  presbyterians,  called  T^e  '  furnishes  full  details.      Ilis  *  Discourses  nn 


Belfa$t  Society.  The  issue  was  a  division  of 
the  one  camp  of  Presbyterianism  into  two, 
known  historically  as  subscribers  and  non- 
Aubscribers.  Abemethy  was  at  the  head  of 
the  latter. 

In  1719  Abemethy's  opinions  and  senti- 
ments fotmd  memorable  expression  in  a  ser- 
mon on  the  text  (Romans  xiv.  5) :  '  Let  everv' 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,'  in 
which  he  nobly  vindicated  private  judgment 
tnd  christian  liberty;  but  it  was  as  fuel 
ftdded  to  fire.  The  jealousies  waxed  fast 
And  furious.  A  breach  or  schism  was 
threatened.  To  arrest  it  if  possible,  he  pub- 
lished '  Seasonable  Advice  to  the  contending 
Parties  in  the  North.'  This  was  accompanied 
with  a   'Preface' — an  admirable  one — by 


the  Divine  Attributes '  and  his  *  Posthumous 
Sermons'  (4  vols.)  are  still  valued.  His 
collected  'Tracts*  (1751),  when'in  he  mea- 
sures swords  with  Swift  himself  triumphant  Iv , 
carry  in  them  truths  and  principles  great fy 
in  advance  of  the  age. 

[Life,  by  Duchal,  pn*fixed  to  Strmoiis  (1762); 
Kippis's  BiographiH  BritaDnieu  :  Irish  IVi^byto- 
rian  Church ;  Eeids  Prwjbytorinn  Church  in 
Ireland,  iii.  234,  seq. ;  MS.  Diary,  6  vols.  4to.] 

A.  B.  G. 

ABERNETHY,  JOHN  (1764-1831),  au 
eminent  surg^eon,  was  bom  in  I>ondon  \\  April 
1764,  the  son  of  John  Abemethv,  a  Lonuon 
merchant  belon^ug  to  an  Irisli  family  of 
Scotch  extraction,  whose  father  and  grand- 
father, both  of  the  same  name,  were  Irish 
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nonconformist  divines,  the  second  in  descent 
especially  being  of  some  eminence.    Claims 
have  been  made  both  for  Ireland  and  for 
Scotland  as  the  native  country  of  Aber- 
nethy ;  but  his  baptismal  certificate,  dated 
24  April  1766,  at  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook, 
is  given  by  Macilwain  (lAfe  of  Abernethy ^  i. 
16),  who  states  other  facts  on  the  authority  of 
Abernethy  himself.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Wolverhampton  Grammar  School  under  Dr. 
Robertson,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles) 
blicke,  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital.    He  followed  the  surgical  practice  of 
the  hospital  and  also  the  course  on  surgery 
(the  only  lectures  then  given  there)  of  Mr. 
Pott.    At  the  same  time  he  attended  the 
lectures  on  anatomy  given  at  the  London 
Hospital  by  Dr.  Maclaurin  and  Sir  William 
Blizard,  the  latter  of  whom  by  his  instruc- 
tions, and  further  by  appointing  Abernethy 
prosector  for  his  lectures,  gave  him  his  first 
impulse  to  the  study  of  anatomy.     In  1787 
he  was  elected  assistant-surgeon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, and  held  this  appointment  for 
twenty-eight  years  till  he  succeeded  as  full 
surgeon.    He  then  began  to  lecture  on  ana- 
tomv  at  his  house  in  Bartholomew  Close, 
and  speedily  attracted  a  laive  class,  the 
numbers  of  which  were  swol&n  when  Dr. 
Marshall,    the     most    popular    anatomical 
teacher  in  the  city,  ceased  to  lecture.    Aber- 
nethy's  success  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
induced  the  governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
to  build  a  lecture  theatre,  where  in  1791  he 
began  to  lecture  on  anatomy,  physiology, 
ana  surj^ery,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of 
the  medical  school  attached  to  that  ancient 
hospital    About  this  time  he  was  himself  a 
diligent  attendant  at  the  lectures  of  John 
Hunter,  with  whom  he  had  also  private 
conferences  on  scientific  matters,  and  whose 
influence  greatly  determined  the  bent  of  his 
mind. 

Throughout  this  period  Abemethv  was 
much  occupied  with  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical observations,  and  published  three  short 
papers  on  anatomical  subjects  in  the  *"  Philo- 
sophical Transactions'  from  1798  to  1798. 
In  1796  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal 
Society.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  to  lecture 
on  anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons  (there  was  no  regular  professorship), 
and  held  the  office  till  1817.  His  lectures 
were  mainly  devoted  to  explaining  the 
Hunterian  museum,  then  lodged  in  the  col- 
lege, and  to  expounding  the  views  of  John 
Ilunter,  of  whose  theory  of  life  Abernethy 
constituted  himself  an  ardent  champion. 

In  1800  he  married  Miss  Anne  Threlfall, 
of  Edmonton,  by  whom  he  left  a  family. 


Abemethy's  scientific  reputation  and  his 
popularity  as  a  teacher  grew  rapidly,  and  big 
pnvate  practice  was  sul^equentiy  \eiy  large. 
In  1815  he  became  full  surgeon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  and  resigned  this  ap- 
pointment in  1827.  He  died  after  a  lingei^ 
ing  illness  at  Enfield  28  April  1831. 

Abernethy  enjoyed  dunug  his  lifetime 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  surgeon,  anato- 
mist, and  physiologist,  and  exercised  great 
influence  on  his  profession.  Thou^  his 
reputation  has  not  quite  stood  the  test  of 
time,  his  influence  is  still  felt  in  certain  de- 
partments of  practice.  In  anatomy  he  did 
no  original  work  of  any  value,  but  was  a  veir 
brilliant  lecturer,  ana  as  such  instructed 
most  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  coming 

feneration.  As  a  physiologist  he  became 
nown  for  some  desultory  and  not  very  im- 
portant researches,  but  chiefly  as  the  defender 
of  John  Hunter,  whose  views,  after  his  death 
and  before  the  posthumous  publication  of  his 
lectures,  Abemethv  had  almost  a  monopoly 
in  expounding.  As  an  operating  surgeon 
Abernethy  early  became  distin^piished  for 
extending  John  Hunter's  operation  for  the 
cure  of  aneurism  (by  li^ture  at  a  distance) 
by  tying  the  external  iliac  arteij.  This  was 
in  1/97,  but  he  afterwards  attained  no  ffreat 
fame  as  an  operator — a  fact  which  may  have 
been  partly  aue  to  his  long  tenure  01  office 
as  assistant-surgeon  where  few  opportunities 
were  allowed  him.  In  later  life  ne  became 
extremely  averse  to  operate.  His  other  chief 
contributions  to  practical  surgery  were  a 

Saper  on  injuries  to  the  head,  in  which  he 
eprecated  the  indiscriminating  use  of  the 
trephine,  which  was  at  that  time  customar]^; 
ana  an  important  improvement  which  he  m- 
troduced  in  the  opening  of  lumbar  abscesses 
by  early  incision  without  admitting  air.  His 
memoir  on  the  Classification  of  Tumours 
deserves  perhaps  more  attention  than  it  has 
received.  It  is  a  rough  but  masterly  sketch, 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  recent  investigations,  and 
had  it  been  more  carefully  worked  out  inight 
have  been  of  great  value.  But  the  work  by 
which  he  was  best  known,  and  on  which  he 
would  himself  have  rested  his  fame,  is  the 
Essay  on  the  Constitutional  Origin  of  Local 
Diseases,  which  has  profoundly  influenced 
surgical  practice.  The  title  implies  a  truth 
little  recognised  when  the  essay  first  ap- 

E eared,  though  now  universally  admittea; 
ut  the  scope  of  the  work  does  not  bear  out 
the  title.  At  the  present  day  the  constitu- 
tional origin  of  diseases  is  conceived  of  in  a 
different  and  far  wider  sense  than  it  was  by 
Abernethy,  whose  work  deals  almost  entirely 
with  the  relations  of  local  diseases  to  certain 
disorders  of  the  digestive  system.    The  first 


sketch  of  tliia  p^T  upiH'an)H  in  ■  SuikiiuiI 
Obeervatiou,' part  ii.  (IW)fi);  it  wa*  iifl«P- 
wuds  piibliahea  in  a  more  completK  furm  in 
SiugicAl  Works,"  vol.  i,  (1811).  In  it  he 
>.howa  thttt  on  thtr  oiii.'  hand  local  irrilatioii 
will  pTodnoe  disorders  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. Mid  thnl  this  takes  plac«  hy  a  reflected 
operation  ihrouf^h  the  nervous  e^em  (jip. 
ti-10).  On.  the  DtLer  band,  he  iusists  u{H>n 
ttw  variety  of  diseases  which  may  rei«ull. 
bom  dieorderB  of  the  digestive  organs,  such 
S4  ■  diminution  of  I  he  funirtians  of  the  brain, 
or  delirium,  partial  nervoiu  inactivity  and 
inten«bility,  muscular  weakness,  tremon. 
palsy,  cunvalsions  .  .  .'  '  ,Uso  local  diseases 
in  audi  a  eonstilution  will  become  peculiar 
in  their  nature  and  difficult  of  cure'  (p.  61). 
Although  evincing  great  power  of  generaliaa- 
cion,  these  viaws  were  clearly  extravagant 
and  one-sid^  '  Id  his  lectures  and  praclice,' 
Myg  a  witness  of  the  liifchest  authority  )^4ir 
James  Paget),  Aberuethy  •simplified  slill 
more,  and  «e«mad  to  hold  only  that  alt  local 
diseaiee  which  ore  not  the  immediate  conse- 
[iuenc«  of  accidental  injur}'  ore  the  results  of 
diaordem  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  are  iiU 
lo  be  cured  by  attention  to  the  diet,  by 
smaU  do*es  of  mercury,  and  by  pu^i^tives.' 
Tkeiie  views  were  not  only  imparted  by 
Ab«rnethy  to  the  profession,  but  impreswed 
upon  hia  private  patieuls.  who  were  referred 
lo  'page  seventy-two  of  my  book,  published 
by  Ursbib.  Longman  ;'  while  the  medicinal 
treatment  indicated  nbovo,  which  has  become 
known  all  over  the  world  as  characteristic  of 
English  practice,  suited  admimbly  the  well- 
fed  and  free-li-ring  Tiondnners  who  crowded 
faie  consuIting-riMim.  On  the  surgeons  of  hJH 
time  the  'system'  hod  a  happv  effect  in 
leading  them  to  study  the  general  health  of 
their  patients,  and  it  maybe  said  to  have 
introduced  a  new  principle  into  surgical 
practice  in  EnKlaud. 

The  secret  of  Abemethy's  ascendency  over 
the  profession  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in 
hi«  bonks,  which,  tbou^ h  clearly  written,  are 
Himsy  in  texture.  They  contain  fewer  valu- 
able obserrationB  than  those  of  many  men 
who  have  made  much  le^a  hgurein  the  world, 
and  are  quite  wanting  in  that  beet  orinnality 
which  is  based  upon  thnrouchneee  of  inves- 
tigation. •Indeeu.'saj'sSir  James  Paget, 'for 
(he  obtwrvation  of  particular  facts,  and  for 
the  Dtrict  induction  of  general  truths  from 
I  hem,  hia  mind  was  altogether  unauited :  for 
he  wa*  naturally  indolent,  and  early  success 
rendered  ind  ustiy  unnecessary.'  So  that  to 
a  gtndeot  of  the  present  day  Abemethj's 
writings  ar<?  disappointing,  and  his  celcbnty 
an  enigma. 

The  solution  of  the  mystery  is  to  be  found 


rigorous  and  attractive  per«OQulity,  and 
in  a.  power  of  exposition  to  which  cont«mpo- 
mriea  have  borne  striking  testimony.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  writes: '  Mr.  .^bemHlhj  was 
un  iid[nimblet«aclier.  He  kept  up  our  atten- 
tion so  that  it  never  llugged  ;  and  (hat  which 
he  told  us  could  not  be  forgotten,  He  did 
nut  tell  us  so  much  as  other  lecturers,  but 
what  he  did  he  told  us  well-  His  lectures 
were  full  of  originnl  thought,  of  luminous 
id  ulmoBi  poetical  illustrations,  the  Tedious 


detiuls  of  d 


e  anatomy  being  ncca- 


Hiunalty  relieved  by  appropriate  and  omusing 
anecdotps.  .  .  .  Like  most  of  Uis  jiupils,  I 
learned  to  look  upon  him  as  a  being  of  a 
superior  order'  (BroDib's  Autobiography, 
p.  23).  lie  seems,  indeed,  to  have  possessed 
enough  of  the  arte  of  the  advocate  and  the 
actor  to  secure  unheaitatin?  acceptance  fur 
whatever  he  ehose  to  put  forth.  '  He  re- 
ser^ed  all  his  enthusiasm,'  says  Dr.  Latham, 
■for  his  peculiar  doctrine.  He  bo  reasoned  it, 
so  acted,  so  dramalised  it,  and  then  in  his 
own  droll  way  he  so  disparaged  the  more 
laborious  searchers  after  truth,  calling  them 
contemptuously  "  the  Doctors,"  and  so  dis- 
ported himself  with  ridicule  of  every  system 
but  his  own,  that  we  accepted  his  doctrine 
in  aU  its  fulness.  We  should  have  been 
oshamed  to  do  otherwise.  We  voted  our- 
selves by  acclamation  the  profoundeat  of 
medical  philosophers  at  the  easy  rate  of  one 
half-hour's  instniction.  ...'We  never  left 
his  lecture-room  without  thinking  him  the 
prince  of  pathologists,  and  ourselves  only 
just  one  degree  below  him.' 

To  this  should  be  added  that  such  admira- 
tion was  not  wosted  on  an  unworthy  cha- 
racter, Alwrnelhy  was  a  man  of  blameless 
life,  highly  honourable  in  all  his  dealings, 
generous  to  those  in  need  of  help,  incapable 
of  meanness  or  servility.     His  olunt  inde- 

Sendence  and  horror  of  'humbug'  were 
ouhtless  among  the  factors  uf  that  rudeness 
and  even  brutality  of  manner  for  which  he 
was  notorious,  and  of  which  many  stranffe 
stories  are  told.  Thisdefectwas  fostered  tn 
a,  physical  irritability  probably  connected 
witSi'thelatent  heart-disease  which  ul  1  imalely 
closed  his  life.  In  the  end  it  seems  to  have 
become  a  wilful  and  almost  calculated  eccen- 
tricity, in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
experience  that  a  mnaterly  roughness  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  his  parienta  even 
belter  than  an  amiability,  posubly  suggestive 
(if  wenhneas.  would  have  conciliated  it. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  list  of  Aber- 
nethy's  writings.  .4.11  but  one  are  in  octavo, 
and  ^published  in  London:  1.  'Surgical  and 
Physiological  Essays.'  Part  i.  On  Lumbar 
Abscess,  kc,  1793;  Part  ii.  On  Matter  p^r- 
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spired,  &c.,  by  the  Skin,  1 793 ;  Part  iii.  Injuries  On  Monday,  3  Aug.  1795,  Abershaw  was 

ofthe  Head,  &c.,  1797.   2. '  Surgical  Ob8er\'a-  banged  on  Eennington  Common;  his  body 

tions  on  Tumours,*  &c.,  1804.     Part  ii.  Dis-  was  afterwards  set  on  a  gallows  on  Putney 

orders  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  &c.,  1806.  Common.  The  coolness  with  which  Aber- 
3.  *  Surgical  Works '  (containing  the  surgical ,  sliaw  met  his  death  prolonged  his  notoriety, 

papers  of  the  above,  with  additions),  2  vols,  and   Ids  name  was  commonly  used  as  t 

1811,  and  later.  4.  'Account  of  Disease  in  synonym  for  a  daring  thief  in  the  early 
the  Upper  Maxillary  Sinus '  (Transactions  of   years  of  the  present  centurjr.    He  received 

Society  for  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Sur-  nis  sentence  with  extraordinary  mngfrwiy 

gical  Knowledro,  1800).   5.  *  An  Inquiry  into  ,  putting  on  his  own  hat  at  the  same  moment 

Mr.  Hunter's  Theory  of  Ijife/  1814.  6.  *  Phy-  as  the  juds^  assiuned  the  black  cap,  and 

Biological  Lectures,  1817.     7.  *  Introductory  •  'obser^'ing  nim  with  contemptuous  looks' 

Lecture  exhibiting  Mr.  Hunter  s  Opinions  '  while  pronouncing  judgment.    The  few  day* 

res][)ectin|^  Life  and  Disease,*  1819.     8.  The  that  inter>*ened  between  his  conviction  and 

'Iiunterian   Oration,*   1819,   4to.     9.    *Re-  execution  he  spent  in  sketching  with  cherrieft 

flections  on  Gall  and  SpurzheimV  System  on   the  walls  of  his  cell  scenes  from  his 

of    Physiognomy    and    Phrenology,'    1821.  daring  exploits  on  the  road.     While  being 

10.  ^Ijectures  on  Surgery,*  1830;  also  in  driven  to  the  gallows  he  '  appeared  entirely 
*Ijancet,*  1824-5;  reprinted  1828.  (All  the  unconcerned,  had  a  flower  in  his  mouth  .  .'. 
above,  except  three  early  phvsiological  papers,  and  he  kept  up  an  incessant  conversation 
are  included  in  the  *  t\  orfcs,*  4  vols.  1830.)  with  the  persons  who  rode  beside  the  cart, 

11.  Three  Memoirs  in  *  Philosophical  Trans-  frequently  laughing  and  nodding  to  others 
actions:*  *0n  Two  Malformations,*  1793;  of  his  acquaintances  whom  he  perceived 
*  On  Anatomy  of  the  Whale,*  1796;  *  On  in  the  crowd,  which  was  immense  '  (Orod^ 
the  Foramina  Thebesii,*  1798.  12.  *  Memoir  and  Public  Advertiser,  Tuesday,  4  Aug. 
on  a  Case  of  Heart-disease  *  in  *  Medico-  1795).  In  a  pamphlet  on  his  career,  en- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,'  vol.  i.  1806.  titled  *  Hardened  Villany  Displayed,'  whieh 

[Macilwain's  Memoirs  of  John  Al.ernethy,  T^  published   soon  after  his   death,  he  is 

London,  1853,  where  a  portrait  is  given;  Biog.  described  as  *a   good-looking  younj  man, 

Diet,  of  Useful  Knowledge  Society  (memoir  by  only  1>2  years  of  age.     Anecdotes  of  Abei^ 

James  Paget) ;  Latham's  Lectures  on  Clinical  shaw  credit  him  with  the  rude  generosity 

Medicine,  London,  1836,  p.  75.]           J.  F.  P.  commonly  ascribed  to  men  of  his  vocation. 

On  one  November  night,   it   is   said,  after 

ABERSHAT^     or     AVERSHAWE,  several  hours  spent  upon  the  road,  he  was 

LOUIS  JEREMIAH  (1773?-179o),  gene-  taken  ill  at  the  *  Bald-faced  Stag/  and  t 

rally  known  as  Jerry  Abershaw,  was  a  no-  doctor  was  sent  for  from  Eongston.    Aber- 

t^rious  highwayman,  and  was  for  many  years  shaw  entreated  the  doctor,  who  was  in  igno- 

the  terror  of  the  roads  between  liondon,  ranee  of  his  patient's  name,  to  travel  oadc 

Kingston,  and  Wimbledon.     An  inn  near  under  the  protection  of  one  of  his  own  men, 

Kingston  named  the  '  Bald-faced  Stag  *  ob-  but  the  gentleman  refused,  declaring  that 

tained  an  unenviable  reputation  as  \\\^  head-  he  feared  no  one,  even  should  he  meet  with 

quarters,  and  few  who  nassed  by  it  escaped  Al)ershnw  himself.   The  story  was  frequently 

Abershaw*s  violence.     \\Tien  in  hiding  he  re])eated  by  the  highwayman,  as  a  testimony 

frequented   a    house    in   Clerkenwell    near  to  thf*  eminence  he  had  gained  in  his  piofes- 

Sanron  Hill,  known  as  the  *  Old  House  in  sion. 

West  Street,*  which  was  noted  for  its  dark  [Knapp  and  Bald^-in's  Newgate  Calendar,  iii. 
closets,  trap-doors,  and  shdmg  panels,  and  ,  241-3  :  Criminal  Recorder  (1804).  i.  28-32;  The 

had  often  formed  the  asylum  of  Jonathan  Oracle  and  Public  Advertiser  for  31  July  1796 
Wild  and  Jack  Sheppard  (Pink*s  History  of '  and  4  Anp.  1795 ;  Hon.  G.  C.  Grantley  Berkeley** 

Clerkentveli,  ed.  Wood,  p.  365).     All  efforts  Life  and  Recollections,  i.  198 ;  BrayleyandMan- 


to  brin^  Abershaw  to  justice  for  a  time 
proved  mtile,  but  in  January  1795  he  shot 
dead  one  of  the  constables  sent  to  arrest 
him  in  Southwark,  and  attempted  to  shoot 
another;  for  these  crimes  he  was  brought 
to  trial  at  the  Surrey  assizes  in  July  of  tlie 
same  year.  Although  a  legal  flaw  in  the 
indictment  invalidated  the  case  of  murder 
against  him,  he  was  convicted  and  sentenet*d 
to  death  on  the  second  charge  of  feloniou;; 
shooting. 


teir.s  History  of  Surrey,  iii.  66  ;  TimWs  £nglirii 
Ecctmtrics  (1875),  p.  546  ;  Gent.  Mag.  (4th  series) 
iv.  79 ;  Walford's  Old  and  New  London,  vi.  885, 
497.1  S.  L.  L. 

ABINGDON,  Earl  of.     [See  Berhb.] 

ABINGER,  Baron.    [See  Scarlett.] 

ABINGTON.    [See  HABiNeTON.] 

ABINGTON,  FRANCES  (1787-1815), 
actress,  was  of  obscure  origin.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Frances  or  Fanny  Barton.     OT 
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3ther  she  knew  nothing;  her  father, 
'  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 

Guards,  kept  a  cobbler's  stall  in 
IT  Yard;  her  brother  was  an  ostler 
away  Yard.  After  she  had  risen  to 
nd  prosperity,  her  descent  was  traced 
certain  Christopher  Barton,  Esq.,  of 
L,  Derbyshire,  who  at  the  accession  of 
m  ELI  left  four  sons,  a  colonel,  a  ranger 

of  the  royal  parks,  a  prebendary  of 
linster,  anci^the  grandfather  of  Frances 
i.     She  at  first  sold  flowers  and  was 

as  *  Nosegay  Fan.'  Then  singing  in 
eets  or  reciting  at  tavern  doors,  she 
metimes  carried  within  the  Bedford 
azza  coffee-houses,  to  amuse  the  com- 
ith  the  delivery  of  select  passages  from 
ts.  She  became  the  servant  of  a  French 
r  in  Cockspur  Street,  from  whom  she 
d  a  taste  in  dress  and  a  knowledge  of 
..  She  was  afterwards  cookmaid  in  the 
I  ruled  by  Robert  Baddeley,  admired 
'.er  date  for  his  performance  upon  the 
f  foreign  footmen,  Jews,  and  *•  broken- 
1 '  parts.  Frances  Barton  underwent 
igrnoble,  painful,  and  vicious  experi- 

*  Low,  poor,  and  vulgar  as  she  had 
I  contemporary  critic  writes,  *  she  was 
anxious  to  acquire  education.  .  .  .  She 
Q  acquainted  with  the  French  authors, 
«ad  and  speak  French  with  facility, 
lid  converse  in  Italian.'  In  the  sum- 
756  theHaymarket  was  opened  under 
[lagement  of  Theophilus  Gibber.  On 
f.  the  comedy  of  the  'Busybody' 
esented,  the  bills  announcing  '  the 
er  of  Miranda  by  Miss  Barton,  being 
b  essay."  She  appeared  subsequently 
I  Jenny  in  the  *  Provoked  Husband,' 
!emona,  as  Sylvia  in  the  *  Recruiting 
'  and  in  other  parts.  For  more  than  a 
e  was  absent  from  London,  fulfilling 
nents  at  Bat  h  and  Richmond.  She  re-  : 
d  in  November  1 756,  as  a  member  of  the 
-Ane  company,  engaged  at  the  recom- 
ion  of  Samuel  Foote,  and  personated 
liant  in  the  *  Double  Dealer,'  and  va- 
ther  characters.  In  1759  she  was 
icribed  in  the  bills  as  Mrs.  Abington : 
become  the  wife  of  her  music-master, 
the  royal  trumpeters.  The  marriage 
an  unliappy  sort.  Soon  terms  of  se- 
I  were  agreed  iipon,  and  the  husband 
e  lived  apart.  She  paid  him  annually 
iated  sum,  upon  condition  that  he 
to  approach  her.  At  Drury  Lane 
Hngton  advanced  but  slowly.  Mrs. 
rdand  Mrs.  Olive  enjoyed  possession  of 
parts  in  the  dramatic  repertory,  while 
iger  actresses,  Miss  Macklin  and  Miss 
ra,  inherited  claims  to  the  considera- 


tion of  the  managers.    Mrs.  Abington  left 
England  for  Ireland,  and  was  absent  five 
years.    Her  success  in  Dublin  was  very  great, 
and  her  Lady  To wnley  drew  the  most  crowded 
houses  of  the  season.    Hitchcock,  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Irish  stage,  writes :  '  So  rapidly 
did  this  charming  actress  rise,  and  so  highly 
was  she  esteemed  by  the  public — even  so 
early  did  she  discover  a  taste  in  dress  and  a 
talent  to  lead  the  ton — that  several  of  the 
ladies'  most  fashionable  ornaments  were  dis- 
!  tinguished  by  her  name,  and  the  '^  Abington 
cap  "  became  the  prevailing  rage  of  the  day.' 
She  returned  to  Drury  Lane  upon  the  press- 
'  ing    in\'itation   of  Garrick,   and    for   some 
:  eighteen  years  continued  a  member  of  the 
I  company,  the  most  admired  representative 
I  of  the  grand  coquettes  and  queens  of  comedy, 
greatly  successml  as  Beatrice,  LadyTownJey, 
,  Lady  Betty  Modish,  IVIillamant,  and  Char- 
lotte in  the  *  Hypocrite.'    She  was  not  con- 
fined to  impersonations  of  this  class,  however. 
She  could  descend  to  country  girls,  romps, 
hoydens,    and    chambermaids.      Reynolos's 
best  portrait  of  her  exhibits  her  as  Miss  Prue 
in  *  Love  for  Love.'    She  could  appear  either 
as  Lucy  Lockit  or  Polly  Peachum,  as  Biddy 
Tipkin  or  Mrs.  Termagant,  as  Miss  Prue  or 
as  Miss  Hoyden.     Her  Shakespearian  cha- 
racters were  Portia,   Beatrice,  Desdemona, 
Olivia,  and  Ophelia.     Murphy  dedicated  to 
her  his  comeay  of  the  *W'ay  to  keep  him,' 
in  recognition  of  her  genius,  and  oi  those 
*  graces  of  action '  which  had  endowed  his 
play  with  brilliancy,  and  even  with  an  air  of 
novelty,  twenty-five  years  after  its  first  pro- 
duction.   She  appeared  on  some  occasions  as 
Lydia  languish,  and  she  was  the  original 
representative  of  Lady  Teazle  in  1777,  the 
actress  being  then  but  a  few  years  the  junior 
of  the  performer  of  Sir  Peter.    No  one  com- 
plained, however,  that  her  Lady  Teazle  lacked 
youth  or  grace  or  charm.     Horace  Walpole, 
who  had  bidden  her  welcome  to  Strawberry 
Hill,  with  as  many  friends  as  she  might  choose 
to  bring  with  her,  described  her  acting  in 
Lady  Teazle  as  equal  to  the  first  of  her  profes- 
sion— as  superior  to  any  effort  of  Garrick's ; 
she  seemed  to  him,  indeed,  *  the  very  person.' 
In  1782  she  closed  her  long  connection  with 
Drury  Lane,  and  transferred  her  ser\'ices  to 
Coveiit  Garden.     Between  1790  and   1797 
she  was  absent  from  the  stage,  and  it  was 
believed   that  her  professional   career  had 
closed.     She  reappeared  for  a  season,  how- 
ever,  and  was   warmly  welcomed  by  the 
public.     Boaden  wrote  of  her  return  to  the 
st^e :  *  Her  person  had  become  full,  and  her 
elegance  somewhat  unfashionable;   but  she 
still  gave  to  Shakes])eare's  Beatrice  what  no 
other  actress  in  my  time  has  ever  conceived : 
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and  her  old  admirers  were  still  willing  to 
fancy  her  as  unimpaired  by  time  as  the  cha- 
racter itself.'  Takinff  no  formal  leave  of 
her  public,  she  enjoyed  no  farewell  benefit, 
and  was  seen  upon  the  stage  for  the  last  time 
on  12  April,  1799,  when  she  J^ay^d  Lady 
Racket  in  the  after-piece  of  *  Three  Weeks 
after  Marriage,'  the  occasion  being  the  benefit 
of  Pope,  her  fellow-player  during  many 
seasons.  She  is  descrioed  as  possessed  of  a 
singularly  elegant  figure,  whicn,  towards  the 
close  of  her  career,  acquired  proportions  too 
matronly  for  the  youthful  characters  she  still 
assumed,;  she  was  of  graceful  address,  with 
animated  and  expressive  gestures.  Her  voice 
was  not  by  nature  musical,  but  her  elo- 
cutionary skill  was  very  great,  and  her 
articulation  was  so  exact  that  every  syl- 
lable she  uttered  was  distinct  and  harmo- 
nious. Her  taste  in  dress  was  admitted  to 
be  supreme  by  the  many  ladies  of  quality 
whose  friendship  she  enjoyed.  Garrick  wrote 
of  her,  on  the  back  oi  one  of  her  letters, 
that  she  was  *  the  worst  of  bad  women.'  Of 
his  merits  as  an  actor  she  spoke  enthusiastic- 
ally ;  but  she  pronounced  nim  as  a  manager 
inconsiderate,  harsh,  and  resentful.  She 
maintained  ^nth  him  a  long  and  acrimoni- 
ous correspondence.  He  complained  of  her 
pee%4sh  letters,  of  her  want  of  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  the  theatre,  of  her  incessant 
querulousness.  She  alleged  that  he  caused 
her  to  be  attacked  in  the  newspapers,  that 
his  harshness  affected  her  health  and  spirits, 
that  he  spoke  ill  of  her  wherever  he  went. 
Again  and  again  she  asked  that  her  engage- 
ment might  be  cancelled,  and  that  she  might 
be  released  from  the  inconvenience  and  dis- 
tress of  her  position  at  Drury  Lane.  Upon 
one  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  take  coun- 
seFs  opinion  as  to  the  proper  night  to  be 
devoted  to  Mrs.  Abington's  benefit.  Her 
salanr  at  Drury  Lane  was  12/.  per  week, 
'with  a  benefit 'and  60/.  for  clothes.'  She 
was  rarely  called  upon  to  play  more  than 
three  nights  a  week.  Mrs.  Abington  had 
conquered  for  herself  a  distinguished  position 
in  society.  The  squalor,  the  misery,  and 
the  errors  of  her  early  life  were  forgotten  or 
forgiven  in  the  presence  of  her  signal  success 
upon  the  stage,  her  personal  beauty,  wit,  and 
cleverness.  Boswell  relates  that  in  1775, 
when  Mrs.  Abington  begged  Dr.  Johnson  to 
attend  her  benefit,  he  was  *  perhaps  a  little 
vain  of  the  solicitations  of  this  elegant  and 
accomplished  actress,'  and  that  he  mentioned 
the  fact  because  *  he  loved  to  bring  forward 
his  having  been  in  the  gay  circles  of  life.'  He 
sat  in  the  boxes,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  stage  that  he  coidd  neither  see  nor  hear. 
*  Why,  then,  did  you  go  ? '  asked  Boswell. 


*  Because,  sir,  Mrs.  Abington  is  a  favourite 
of  the  public ;  and  when  the  public  cares  a 
thousandth  part  for  you  that  it  does  for  her, 
I  will  go  to  your  benefit  too.'  He  supped 
with  Mrs.  Abington,  met  certain  personfi  of 
fashion,  was  'much  pleased  witk  having 
made  one  in  so  elegant  a  circle,'  and  after- 
wards piqued  Mrs.  Thrale  by  saying '  Mrs. 
Abington  8  jelly,  my  dear  laay,  was  better 
than  yours.  Mrs.  Abington  retired  upon  t 
comfortable  independence,  which  it  was  said 
she  much  redu(^  by  her  losses  at  cards. 
John  Taylor,  of  the  '  Sun '  newspaper,  in  hia 

*  liecords  of  my  Life,'  states  that  he  remem- 
bered her  *  keeping  a  very  elegant  carriage, 
and  living  in  a  large  mansion  in  Glar^ 
Street.'  He  had  seen  her,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  benefit,  surprise  the  audience  by 
playing  the  low-comedy  part  of  Scrub  in  the 
'Beaux's  Stratagem.'  He  once  witnessed 
her  performance  of  Ophelia  to  the  Hamlet 
of  Garrick,  when  she  appeared  '  like  a  mac- 
kerel on  a  gravel  walk.*  He  had  met  her 
at  Mrs.  CoswaVs,  in  Stratford  Place,  when 
she  was  treated  with  much  respect  by  the 
company ;  but  she  chiefly  confined  her  con- 
versation to  General  Paoli.  She  lived  at 
one  time  in  Pall  Mall.  In  1807  she  was 
occupying  two  rooms  in  the  house  No.  19 
Eaton  Square.  Taylor  further  states  that  he 
had  seen  her,  long  after  her  retirement  from 
the  stage,  attired  m  a  common  red  cloak,  and 
with  the  air  and  demeanour  of  the  wife  of  an 
inferior  tradesman.    She  died  4  March  1815. 

[Secret  History  of  the  (Jrcen  Rooms,  1790; 
Genest  8  Historj'  of  the  Stage,  1832 ;  Boaden's 
Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  1831 ;  Hours  with  the 
Pbiyers,  1881.]  D.  C. 

ABNEY,  Silt  THOMAS  (1640-1722), 
lord  mayor  of  London,  was  bom  in  Januax^' 
1639-40  at  Willesley,  Derbyshire,  where  his 
ancestors  had  enjoyed  an  estate  for  upwards 
of  five  hundred  years,  now,  with  Willesley 
Hall,  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Edward 
Abney-Hastings,  earl  of  Loudoun.  Sir 
Tliomas  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of 
James  Abney,  Esq.,  who  was  high  sherifi*  of 
his  county  in  1656,  by  his  first  wife,  Jwae 
Mainwaring.  His  mother  died  during  his 
infancy,  and  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Lough- 
borough, in  Leicestershire,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  under  the  observation  and  control 
of  l^dy  Bromley,  the  widow  of  Sir  Edward 
Bromley,  knight,  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  The  date  of  the  commencement 
of  Abney's  career  in  London  is  not  recorded ; 
but  we  are  told  that  *  in  early  life  he  cast  hia 
lot  with  the  nonconformists,  and  joined  the 
church  in  Silver  Street  under  the  care  of  Br. 
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and  afterwards  of  the  learned  Mr.  |  died  at  Theobalds  on  the  niffht  of  Tuesday, 
me*  (Wnsoir,  History  of  Dissentinff  6  Feb.  1722,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his 
r,  i.  297).  In  his  marriage  license,  !  age,  and  ten  days  after  was  buried  at  St. 
Aug.  1668,  he  is  described  as  *of  All  \  Peter's,  Comhill.  His  widow  sur\'ived  till 
in  the  Wall,  London,  citiaeen  and  \  25  Jan.  1750.  Dr.  Watts  resided  with  her 
per'  (Mabshaix,  Genealogist^  1881,  j  until  his  own  death,  which  took  place  on 
Le  married  Sarah,  a  younger  daughter  ;  25  Nov.  1748. 


ildren,  of  whom  six  died  in  infancy    last  surviving  child  and  ultimate  sole  heir- 
fouth ;  whilst  only  one  son,  Edward  '  ess  of  her  f&tner  and  mother,  was  '  lady  of 
gentleman 'ofveiy  promising  hopes,'  ;  the  manor  of  Stoke  Newington,'  and  died 
to  manhood  and  died  in  October  1704  '  unmarried  in  August  1782  at  the  age  of  78. 
ITS  of  age.    Lady  Abney  herself  died  -  By  her  will  she  directed  that  on  her  death 
1 1608,  and,  like  all  her  children,  was  '  the  lease  of  the  estate  of  Abney  Park,  to- 
i  St.  Peter's,  Comhill.    Abney  was  |  gether  with  the  rest  of  her  property  in  Stoke 
ilderman  of  Vintir  Ward,  5  Dec.    Newington,  should  be  sold,  ana  the  proceeds 
lich,  on  15  June  1716,  he,  being  then  '  of  the  same  distributed  amongst  poor  indi- 
her  of  the  City,'  left  for  the  repre-  i  Aiduals  or  corporate  charities.    Since  1840 
lofBridjje  Without.     Abney  ser>'ed    Abney  Park  has  been  *a  general  cemetery 
)  of  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  ,  for  the  city  of  London ; '  and  Abney  House 
4.    His  shrievalty  was  illustrated    was  pulled  down  in  1845. 
corporation  of  the  Bank  of  England,        An  elder  brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney, 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  promo-    and  the  eldest  8ur\'iving  son  and  heir  of  his 
in  whose  charter,  27  July  IC^,  his    father,  was  Sir  Edward  Abney,  LL.D.,  an 
nirs  as  one  of  the  ori^nal  directors,    eminent  civilian  and  M.P.  for  the  borough 
robably  with  a  special  reference  to  '  of  Leicester  in  the  parliaments  of  1690-95 
»s  in  this  connection  that  he  was    and  1695-98,  who  was  bom  6  Feb.  1631, 
byKing^yilliamIII.     Sir  Thomas    knighted  at  Whitehall  2  April   1678,  and 
asalsopresident,  during  many  of  the    who  died  3  Jan.  1728,  having  nearly  com- 
irs  of  his  life,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos-    pleted  his  ninety-seventh  year, 
which  he  was  a  considerable  bene-        [Jeremiah   Smith's   Miraoire  of  Sir  ThoniuH 
id  to  which  he  contributed  an  *  ad-    Abney,  in  *  Tho  Magistrsite  and  the  Christian/ 
gift'   of  200/.    in    honour   of   his    8vo,  London,    1722;  Bibliotheca  Topojp^phica 
y  (GoLDING,  Historical  Account  of   Britannica  (1790),  vol.  ii. ;  Nichols's  History  of 
Ui^s  Hospital,  8vo,  London,  1819).    ^be  County  of  Leict^ster,  iii.  part  2,  fol.  London, 
lord  mayor  in  1700-1,  having  been     ^^^^  5  Wihjon's  History  of  Dissenting  Churches 
>me  years  in  advance  of  his  turn  for    *"^*  Meeting  Houses  in  London,  Westminster, 
Bon  the  recognition  of  the  Pretender    *"^  ^^outhwark  (1808),  i.  296-7;  Orriclges  Cit  i- 
;X1V.     Sir  Thomas  Abney  carried    ^en^  of  Ixmdon  and  thei^^ 

#5 -1  ,•         ot\  a     ^     and  Walfonls  Old  and  New  London,  v.  c.  44; 

*?.  frt«»  t^e  corporation,  30  Sept.    MarshaU's  Genealogist  (1881).  vol.  y.] 
William  m,  assuring  him  of  their  o      \         /»  V  H  Cr 

operation  against  his  enemies,  and  ' 

t  of  the  validity  of  his  title  to  the  ABNEY,  Sir  THOMAS  (d.  1750),  justice 
[n  the  parliament  from  30  Dec.  1701  of  the  common  pleas,  was  the  younger  son 
f  1702  Sir  Thomas  Abney  was  one  of  Sir  Edward  Abney,  elder  brother  of 
smbers  for  the  city  of  London.  Sir  Tliomas  Abney,  lord  mayor  of  London, 

Aug.  1700  Sir  Thomas  Abney  mar-  by  liis  second  wife,  Judith,  daughter  and  co- 
his  second  wife,  Mary,  the  eldest  heir  of  Peter  Barr,  of  London.  He  became 
of  John  Gunston,  Esq.,  upon  whom,  in  November  1740  a  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
ath  of  her  only  brother  and  co-heir,  and  in  Februaiy  1743  a  justice  of  the  com- 
hinaton,  on  11  November  following,  ,  mon  pleas.  Abney  fell  a  victim  to  the  gaol 
the  lease  of  the  manor  of  Stoke  '  distemper  at  the  '  Black  Sessions '  at  the  Old 
m,  with  a  mansion  not  yet  perfectly  Bailey  in  May  1750,  when,  *of  the  judges 
and  with  grounds,  afterwards  of  in  the  commission,  only  the  chief  justice 
1  beauty,  incompletely  laid  out.  It  (Lee)  and  the  recorder  (Adams)  escaped, 
bney  House,  alternately  with  their  Those  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  pestilence 
Btreat  at  Theobalds,  Hertfordshire,  were  Mr.  Justice  Abney,  who  diea  19  May; 
Watts  found  a  home  for  the  last  Mr.  Baron  Clarke,  who  died  on  the  17tfi ; 
yeATSofhialife.  Sir  Thomas  Abney  |  Sir  Samuel  Pennant,  lord  mayor ;  and  alder- 
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man  Sir  Daniel  Lambert ;  besides  several  of  j  cia,  Acca  shared  in  his  labours.  He  was  made 
the  counsel  and  jurymen.'  :  by  Wilfirid  abbot  of  Hexham  (Ebdius^  cL 

[Fo88*8  Judges  of  England,  viii.  96-7.  8vo.    62)»  and  on  Wilfrid's  death  in  709  Acca  was 
London,  1864. J  A.  H.  G.      '  chosen  to  succeed  his  master. 

As  bishop  of  Hexham,  Acca  faithfiiillv 

ABOYNE,  ViscoiTNT  and  Eabl  of.  [See  carried  out  the  work  which  Wilfrid  bad  be- 
GoBDON.]  gun.    Wilfrid  brought  to  the  adomment  of 

ABRAHAM,  ROBERT  (1773-1850),  a  ™^^  "^  ^J?  .^^^^i^^^t^o^  Yi^  ^  ^ 
T      jltr   «.!,•*    I  7u  i     vni        gathered  from  his  loumeys  on  the  Gontment. 

A^  '^h^^'  ^"  *•**  ^"^  f Z^*^^^''  He  buat  the  moiMter/church,  which wm 
III  .:™  '^^  ■*  .  '^tl?r-  \^  *  *  '^""  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and  three  others- 
elusion  of  the  war  in  1&15  when  an  im-  St.  Mary's,  St.  Peter's,  and  St.  Michwsr.ipto. 
netus  was  given  to  architecture  by  Nash  in  „,  „''     „  ^oy  '  -n.«„  l,„iW5««  A«« 


a  high  position  as  an  architect  He  ob-  ;  ^^^  ^  j^  ^  Jj,  ^^^^^  Eddi  Jcch!^) 
tamed  an  mtroduction  to  some  of  the  chief  •  „„^^  .,  „.  .i  „„  ^^^  „«i««j;j  «.:*i,  ^\a  »^a 

Roman  catholic  families  in  Engknd,  and  !  *f,y*  *''**  *^*y  T^tw  2n^^^^ 

,i,,-i       ..  ^-^A  '  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  ^urere  arapea 

much  valuable  private  connection.  Among  ^  j^  pu^i/a„d  silks.  A^a  procui«l  h^ 
his  works  may  be  mentioned  the  conserva-  .,^^J^  i^^.^.  ^„  j  ^i  ^ui^^  needed  for  the 
tories  and  garden  buildings  for  the  Earl  of ,  "^Trhis'lSi^^ 

Norfolk  House,  for  the  Dui  of  Norfolk,  the  X^L^h^d  ^^  in^^^.^H^  s'^^S 
Svnago^e  near  tJie  Haymarket  and  the  to  Hexham  a  famous  singeV,  Maban  by  mmie, 
Westmins^    Bridewell.       Abraham    died  i  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

11  i^ec.  loou.  descendants  of  those  whom  St.  Qr^^ory  had 

[The  Builder,  viii.   598,  602 ;   Art  Journal    sent  to  instruct  in  ritual  the  barbarous'Eng- 

(1851),  44  ;  Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists  (1878).]    ligh.    Maban  abode  in  Hexham  twelve  years, 

"^^  ^*        till  he  had  trained  a  choir.    Nor  was  Acca 

ABYNDON,     RICHARD    de.        [See    s^tis^^  ^^^^  ™f  «b' P/oviding  for  outwij^ 

Richard.]  magnificence.  He  carefully  brought  together 

I  a  large  and  noble  library,  consisting  of  theo- 
ACCA  (d.  740),  fifth  bishop  of  Hexham  logical  works  and  lives  of  the  saints. 
(709-732),  was  a  native  of  Northumbria,  In  administering  his  diocese,  Acca  was  a 
and  was  brought  up  from  childhood  in  the  strict  upholder  oi  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
household  of  Bosa,  who  was  made  bishop  of  and  showed  a  worthy  example  to  his  clergy 
York  in  678  in  the  place  of  Wilfrid.  Wilfrid  and  people.  He  was  renowned  for  his  theo- 
was  deposed  from  his  see  because  he  refused  logical  learning,  and  his  advice  was  freely 
to  assent  to  the  subdivision  of  the  Northum-  sought  by  students.  His  library  at  Hexham 
brian  diocese  according  to  the  plan  of  Arch-  was  probably  of  great  service  to  Bede,  with 
bishop  Theodore.  It  would  seem  that  Acca  '  whom  Acca  stood  in  intimate  relations, 
sympathised  with  Wilfrid.  He  transferred  1  Their  friendship  began  soon  after  Acca's 
mmself  to  Wilfrid's  service,  accompanied  him  ,  coming  to  Hexnam,  as  Bede  dedicated  his 
in  his  wanderings,  and  stood  high  in  his  con-  '  *  Ilexameron '  to  Acca  while  still  abbot.  Bede 
fidence  and  affection  till  his  death.  He  was  \  mentions  Acca  as  Iiis  authority  for  several 
with  Wilfrid  in  his  missionary  journey  among  I  things  which  he  narrates  in  his 'History* 
the  South  Saxons  (Bede,  H.  JS.  iv.  14-15).  |  (iii.  13,  iv.  14).  Eddius,  in  liis  preface  to 
He  went  with  Wilfrid  to  Friesland,  and  \  his  'Life  of  W^ilfrid,*  savs  that  he  undertook 
visit«d  St.  Willibrord  (H.  JS.  iii.  13).  He  .  the  work  at  Acca's  instigation.  Acca  seems 
further  accompanied  Wilfrid  to  Rome.  On  '  to  have  acted  as  an  adviser  and  patron  to 
their  return  in  70o  W^ilfrid  was  seized  with  I  men  of  letters.  He  was  in  constant  corre- 
sickness  at  Meaiix,  and  lay  as  though  dead,  spondence  with  Bede  about  his  '  Commenta- 
but  was  restored  by  a  vision  of  St.  Michael,  ries  on  the  Scriptures,*  and  encouraged  him 
On  recovering  consciousness  his  first  question  ,  to  proceed  with  his  work.     Bede's  Commen- 


was,  *  Ubi  est  Acca  presbyter  ? '  and  to  Acca 
alone  he  narrated  his  vision  (Eddius,  ch.  54). 
When  Wilfrid,  on  his  return  to  Northumbria 
in  705,  settled  in  his  favourite  monastery  of 
Hexham,  and  became  bishop  of  the  see, 
which  embraced  the  southern  part  of  Bemi- 


tanes  on  Genesis,  on  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  and 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  all  dedicated 
to  Acca ;  and  a  poem  of  Bede  on  the  Last 
Judgment,  addressed  to  Acca,  is  interpolated 
into  Simeon  of  Durham's  *  Chronicle '  (Twrs- 
DEN,  96,  &c.).    In  the  prologue  to  his '  Com- 
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mentary  on  the  Act«/  Bede  writes  to  Acca :  Ackermann,  the  art  publisher,  in  order  to  in- 
*  Accepi  creberrimas  beatitudinis  tu®  literas,  troduce  into  Englana  the  liffhtingof  towns  by 
quibus  me  oommonere  digpatus  es,  ne  mentis  gas ;  and  in  1810,  when  the  London  Chartered 
acumen  inerti  otio  torpere  et  obdormire  per-  ,  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  was  fornfied, 
mittam.'  One  only  of  these  letters  of  Acca  Accimi  was  nominated  one  of  its  engineers, 
has  come  down  to  us  (Bed^  Op,  ed.  1563,  t.  It  is  said  that  the  prompt  adoption  of  this 
175 ;  also  Raike's  Prwry  of  Hexham,  i,  83).  mode  of  lighting  in  London  ana  other  large 
In  this  letter  Acca  beseeches  Bede  to  write  '  cities  was  greatly  due  to  his  *  Practical  Trea- 
a  commentary-  on  St.  Luke's  Gbspel ;  he  tise  on  Gas  Light,'  which  was  published  in 
combats  the  plea  that  the  work  has  been  suf-  London  in  1815  (8rd  edit.  1816),  and  speedily 
ficiently  done  by  St.  Ambrose ;  he  urges  the  translated  into  derman,  French,  and  Italian, 
need  ot  a  simpler  commentary,  and  humor-  A  second  work  by  Accum  on  the  same  sub- 
ously  exclaims, '  Beatum  Lucam  luculento  ,  ject,  entitled  '  Description  of  the  Process  of 
sermone  expone.'  '\  manufacturing  Coal  Gas/  api)eared  in  1819 

The  end  of  Acca's  life  is  obscure.  In  732  |  (2nd  edit.  1820).  He  was  made  librarian  of 
he  was  driven  from  the  see  of  Hexham.  AVe  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle  Street, 
do  not  know  the  reason ;  probably  it  was  but  a  charge  of  embezzlement  was  brought 
some  cause  connected  with  the  still  uncertain  against  him  shortly  afterwards,  and  he  was 
organisation  of  the  Northumbrian  dioceses,  dismissed.  On  being  brought  to  trial,  he  was 
It  cannot  have  been  for  any  reason  disgrace-  acquitted :  but  he  immediately  left  England 
fill  to  him,  since  he  was  revered  by  the  monks  for  Berlin.  There,  in  1822,  lie  obtained  a 
of  Hexham  as  a  saint.  Richard  of  Hexham  professorship  at  the  Technical  Institute, 
(p.  35)  records  a  story  that  Acca  spent  the  which  he  retained  till  his  death  on  28  June 
years  of  his  exile  in  organising  the  new  dio-  1838.  Accum  published  *  Chemical  Amuse- 
cese  of  Whithem,  in  Galloway.  However  I  ment  *  (London,  1817, 4th  edit.  1819),  which 
this  may  be,  Acca  returned  to  Hexham  be-  was  translated  into  German  in  1824,  and 
fore  his  death  in  740.  He  was  buried  out-  into  French  in  1827  ;  and  *  Adulterations  of 
side  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  and  two  Food  and  Culinary  Poisons  *  (London,  1820, 
stone  crosses  of  elaborate  workmanship  were  ;  2nd  edit.  1820),  wliich  was  translated  into 
erected  over  his  grave  (Simeon,  inTwysden,  German  in  1822.  In  1826  he  published  a 
101).  One  of  these  crosses  has  been  identi-  :  work  in  two  volumes  at  Berlin  on  the  phy- 
fied  by  Raine,  and  is  engraved  in  the  *  Priory  I  sical  and  chemical  qualities  of  building  ma- 
of  Hexham '(i.  p.  xxxiv).  The  remains  of  Acca  terials  (Physische  und  chemische  Beschafftm- 
were  twice  translated,  once  in  the  eleventh  heit  der  Banmaterialen).  He  also  wrote  on 
century  and  again  in  1154.  He  is  comme-  *  Crystallography*  (London,  1813);  on  *Che- 
morated  in  the  Calendar  on  19  Feb.  His  mical  Reagents '  (London,  1816),  translated 
miracles  are  recorded  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  into  Italian  in  1819;  on  the  *  Chalybeate 
s.  a.  740,  and  by  Aelred,  abbot  of  Rievaux  •  Spring  at  Thetford  '  (1819) ;  on  *  Brewing* 
(Raihb,  i.  184).  (London,  1820);    on   the   *  Art  of  making 

[Bede,  Hif^oria  Ecclesiastics,  book  v.  chaps.  \Vine*(I^)ndon,  1820),  translated  into Frencli 
19,  20  ;  Edditis,  Vita  Wilfridi,  in  Gale's  Scrip-  in  1821 ;  on  *  Culinary  Chemistr\'*  (Ix)ndon, 
tores,  i.  53,  &c. ;  Simeon  of  Durham,  De  Gestis  1821)  ;  and  on  the  **Art  of  making  whole- 
Regnm  Anglorum,inTwy8den,  Decem  Scriptores,  gome  Bread  '  (London,  1821). 
94,  &a  ;  ako  ed  G.  Hiiide  for  Surtees  S<^ety,  [Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biogmphie  (1876); 
s^a  740 ;  Richard  of  Hexham,  in  Raine  s  Pnory  ^l^^^  Da«  gelehrte  Teutschland  ;  Neuer  Ne- 
of  Hexham  (hurtees  Society),  k  18.     'Hie  best    ^j      ^^^  Deutschen,  xvi.  628.]         G.  F.  R. 

modem  account  is  given   in   Raines  Preface,  ^ 

-xxxiv.]  M.  C.  AOHEDUN.     [See  Actox.] 


ACCUM,  FRIEDRICH  CHRISTIAN;  ACHERLEY,  ROGER  (1665  P-1740), 
(1769-1888),  chemist,  was  bom  in  Bucke-  lawj-Qr,  constitutional  writer,  and  politician, 
bouTg,  in  Westphalia,  in  1769.  In  1793  he  was  the  son  and  heir  of  John  Acherley 
came  to  London,  and  engaged  in  some  science  of  Stanwanline,  or  Stottesden,  Shropshire, 
work,  which  led  to  the  delivery  of  a  course    where  he  was  tlie  re/present  at  ive  of  a  long- 


of  lectures  on  chemistry  and  physics  in  1803 
At  the  Surrey  Institute,  and  to  the  publica- 
tion in  that  and  the  following  years  ot  several 
treatises  on  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  in- 
cluding a '  System  of  Chemistry '  in  1803,  an 
^ Essay  on  tlie  Analysis  of  Minerals'  in  1804, 
and  a  '  Manual  of  Analytical  Mineralocnr '  in 
1806.  He  afterwarda  associated  himself  with 


established  family.  Roger  was  admitted  a 
Student  of  the  Inner  Temple  on  6  March 
168o,  and  called  to  the  bar  on  24  May  1691 
(Inner  Temple  Retji^ter),  He  married  Eliza- 
beth, only  daughter  of  Richard  Vernon,  Esq., 
of  Hanbury,  Worcestershire,  and  sister  of 
Thomas  Vernon,  Esq.,  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
known  especially  for  his  *  Reports,*  ^joatkvv- 
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mouslj  published,  on  the  *  Cases  argued  and 
ndjudged  in  the  Hiffh  Court  of  Chancery.' 
For  some  years  Acherley  was  engaged  in  dis- 
puting the  will  of  Thomas  Vernon,  who  died 
in  17 2 1,  by  which  the  wife  of  the  former  in- 
herited an  annuity  of  200/.,  and  his  daughter 
I^etitia  received  a  legacy  of  6,000/.  The  case 
was  finally  given  against  Acherley,  on  an 
appeal  before  the  House  of  I^ords,  on  4  Feb. 
1.25. 

Acherley  was  probably  the  first  person  who, 
in  1712,  advised  the  moving  of  the  \iTit  for 
bringing  over  the  electoral  prince,  afterwards 
Greorge  il,  to  take  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  as  Duke  of  Cambridge;  but  the  in- 
trigues in  which  he  indulged  for  the  further- 
ance of  this  object  were  cut  short  bj'  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  1  Aug.  1714.  There- 
after he  pressed  Barons  Leibnitz  and  Bothmei^ 
for  professional  advancement  in  recognition 
of  his  admitted  services  to  the  house  of 
Hanover.  Down  to  1731,  however,  he  met 
with  no  substantial  reward,  and  he  appears 
to  have  passed  his  later  years  as  an  obscure 


21  March  1740). 

Acherley 's  reputation  rests  upon  his  politi- 
cal, legal,  and  constitutional  treatises,  which 
have  now,  by  lapse  of  time  and  the  develop- 
ment of  methods,  been  largely  superseded. 
He  believed  in  an  extreme  form  of  the  '  social 
contract '  theory.  The  most  elaborate  of  his 
works  is  *The  Britannic  Cimstitution:  or, 
the  Fundamental  Form  of  Government  in 
Britain,' fol.  London,  1727,  which  was  wTitteii 
to  demonstrate  the  constitutional  fitness  of 
the  accession  of  William  III,  and  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession;  a  second  edition, 
issued  in  1759,  incorporated  *  lleasrms  for 
Uniformity  in  the  State,  Ijoinga  Supplement 
to  the  Britannic  Constitution,'  which  firsc 
appeared  in  1741.  Another  work  of  Aeher- 
loy's  is  entitled  *  I'^ree  Parliaments ;  or,  an 
iVrg^ment  on  their  Constitution:  proving 
some  of  their  powers  to  be  independent.  To 
which  is  added  an  Appendix  containing  seve- 
ral original  Letters  and  Papers  which  passed 
lietween  the  Court  of  Hanover  and  a  gentle- 
man at  London,  in  the  years  1713  and  1714, 
touching  the  right  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
to  reside  in  England  and  sit  in  Parliament. 
By  the  author  of  the  Britannic  Constitution,' 
8vo,  London,  1731.  Also  Acherley  is  cre- 
dited with  the  authorship  of  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  of  forty-six  pages,  called  *The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  as  a  Court  of 
Equity  researched,'  8vo,  London,  1733,  third 
i-dition,  1736. 

[Appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  1725;  A|>- 


pendix  to  AcherlcyV  Vrw  I^irliamentif,  1781; 
Nash's  History  and  Ant  iquitiet»  of  Worcestershire, 
1781,  vol.  i. ;  Kcnibles  State  Papers  and  Corre- 
spondence, London,  18d7.]  A.  H.  G. 

ACKERMANN,  RUDOLPH  (1764- 
1834),  fine-art  publisher  and  bookseller,  was 
bom  20  April  1764,  at  Stolberg  in  Saxony. 
His  father,  a  coach-builder  and  hame«- 
maker,  removed  in  1775  to  Schneeberg, 
where  Rudolph  received  his  education  and 
entered  his  fathers  workshop.  But  he  did 
not  long  follow  this  occupation.  After 
visitinff  l)resden  and  other  German  towns, 
he  settled  for  some  time  in  Paris,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  London.  Here  for  about  ten 
years  he  was  engaged  in  making  designs  for 
many  of  the  principal  coach-builders.  In 
1795  he  married  an  Englishwoman  and  set 
up  a  print-shop  at  96  Strand,  removing  the 
following  year  to  No.  101,  where  he  had 
already  revived  a  drawing-school  established 
by  Wm.  Shipley,  the  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
Ackermann's  publisning  business  the  school 
was  closed  in  1806,  being  at  that  time  fre- 
quented by  eighty  pupils  whose  instruction 
was  attended  to  by  three  masters.  His  exten- 
sive trade  in  fancy  articles  had  given  employ- 
ment for  some  years  to  many  Inrench  Snuffrit, 

Ackermann's  ingenuity  and  enterprise  were 
not  directed  to  fine-art  matters  alone.  In 
1801  he  patented  a  method  to  render  paper, 
cloth,  and  other  substances  wat^rprooi,  and 
erected  a  factory-  at  Chelsea.  He  was 
am(mg  the  first  Of  private  individuals  to 
illuminate  his  place  of  business  with  ffas,  and 
between  1818  and  1820  was  occupied  with  a 
patent  for  movable  carriagt*  axles.  The  Re- 
paration of  Lord  Nelson's  funeral  car  (l«y5> 
was  entrusted  to  his  skill.  The  establish- 
ment of  lithography  as  a  fine  art  in  this 
country  is  due  to liim.  Having  been  intro- 
duced as  a  mechanical  process  by  Mr.  Andrfo 
of  Offenbach  in  1801  (Bepontory  ofArU,  4^., 
1817,  p.  225),  it  was  chiefly  used  for  copying 
purposes  until  1817,  when  Ackermann  set 
up  a  press,  engaged  Prout  and  other  eminent 
artists,  and  made  large  use  of  lithoarraphy  in 
his  *  Repositor}- '  and  other  publications. 
*  A  complete  Course  of  Lithography,  by  J.  A. 
Senefelder,  translated  from  tne  German 
by  A.  S[chlichtegroll],'  4to,  was  issued  in 
1819  by  Ackermann,  who  had  visited  the 
inventor  the  year  before,  and  who  narrates 
in  a  preliminary  *  advertisement '  his  exne- 
rience  of  tht^  method.  Tlie  volume  includes 
sp^^cimens  of  drawings  executed  at  his  press. 

The  distn'Hs  in  Germany  after  the  battle 
of  l^'ipzig  gave  rise  to  a  movement  for  the 
relief  of  the  sutterers,  mainly  founded  by 
Ackermann :  and  for  two  years  he  devoUd 
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Ing  labour  towards  organising  the  dis- 
m  of  over  200,000/.,  of  which  more  than 
If  was  contributed  by  public  subscrip- 
he  remainder  consisting  of  a  special 
rom  parliament.  For  this  service  he 
d  from  the  king  of  Saxony  the  order 
1  Merit,  but  modestly  declined  the 
xpressions  of  popular  grratitude  offered 
man  towns  in  the  course  of  a  subse- 
visit  to  the  Continent  (see  A  short 


*  University  of  Cambridge/  1815,  2  vols. 
4to;  'Colleges  of  Winchester,  Eton,  West- 
minster, &c.,'  1816,  4to.  W.  H.  Pyne  and 
William  Combe  supplied  the  text  tor  these 
antiquarian  works,  the  plates  being  drawn 
by  A.  Pugin,  Rowlandson,  Nash,  and  others. 
His  remarkable  series  of '  Picture8C]^ue  Tours ' 
in  elephant  4to  includes  *  The  Rhine,'  by  J. 
G.  von  Geming,  1820;  'Buenos  Aires  and 
Monte  Video,'  by  Vidal,  1820;   'English 


t  of  the  successful  Exerti(ms  [of  R,  \  Lakes,*  by  Fielding  and  Walton,  1821 ;  '  The 


utnn]  on  behalf  of  the  Fatherless  and 

s  trfter  the  War  in  1814,  Oxf.  priv.  pr. 

6mo).  In  1815  he  collected  and  distri- 

large  sum  for  the  succour  of  wounded 


Seine,'byPuginandGendall,1821;  'The Gan- 
ges ana  Jumna,'  by  C.  R.  Forrest,  1824 ; 
'  India,' by  R.  M.  Gnndl^  (atlas  folio),  1826: 
and  '  The  Thames,'  by  Westall  and  Owen, 
n  soldiers  and  their  relatives.  About  '  1828.  The  'World  in  Miniature,'  43  vols, 
me  period  the  Spanish  exiles,  like  12mo,  637  plates,  was  commenced  in  1821 
ench  SnUgris  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  bv  T.  Rowlandson,  and  finished  in  1826  by 
jfore,  found  in  him  a  generous  em-  W .  H.  Pyne.  He  introduced  from  Germany 
He  also  printed  and  published  I  the  fashion  of  the  illustrated  annual,  upon 
Spanish  translations  and  original  which,  between  1822  and  1856,  English  pub- 
and  formed  branch  depots  in  several  lishers  expended  large  sums  for  illustrations 
American  cities.  Ackermann's  Wed-  and  literary  contributions.  In  the  first  rank 
evening  *  Literary  Meetings '  during  j  of  these  popular  gift-books  stood  his  '  For- 
and  April  had  become  from  1813  get-me-not,  first  brought  out  in  1825  in  a 
feature  in  the  literary  and  artistic  manner  unapproached  for  typographical  and 
In  1827  he  returned  to  premises  at  artistic  ment.  It  was  continued  imtil  1847 
nd,  designed  by  J.  B.  Papworth.  He  under  the  editorship  of  F.  Shoberl. 
I  a  second  time,  and  in  1830  ex-  '  [Notes  and  Queries*,  4th  s«erie8,  iv.  109,  129, 
ed  an  attack  of  paralysis  which  pre-  5th  series,  ix.  346,  x.  18;  Didaskalia  (Frankf.  a. 
him  thenceforward  from  attending  to  Main),  No.  103,  13  April  1864;  Gent.  Mag.  1834, 
9.  He  died  at  Finchlev  on  30  March  i.  560 ;  Annual  Biography,  1835.]  H.  R.  T. 
Qd  was  buried  at  St.  Clement  Danes.  ACKLAND,  THOMAS  GILBANK 
58t  son,  Rudolph,  carried  on  a  fin^art  (1791.I844)  divine,  was  educated  at  the 
8  m  Regent  Street,  and  died  m  1868.  charterhouse  and  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
^  of  his  numerous  fine-art  publications  t^^dge.  He  became  B.A.  in  1811,Til.A.  in 
lined  m  the  two  exceUent  articles  bv  igil  ^nd  in  1818  was  instituted  to  the 
1  Pfapworth]  in  *  Notes  and  Queries  ^^^  ^f  g^  Mildred's,  Bread  Street,  which 
J.  The  name  of  Ackeraiann  IS  mti-  ^^  ^^{^  ^^u  his  death,  20  Feb.  1844  He 
associated  with  the  'Repository  of  published  by  subscription, in  1812,a  volume 
^terature,  lashions,  Manufactures,  ^f  misceUaneous  poems  in  the  style  of  the 
hich  at  once  became  so  succe^ful    preceding  centurj-f    He  is  also  the  author  of 

^''^^^^^^^^Z.^Kr'''^^^^    ifewsemons.    ^ 

ned  3,000  subscribers.     It  regularly        m    *   tlt       xro       •   -cat 

d  until  1828,  when  forty  volumes  had  1      [^"°'-  ^*«-  N*^'  ™-  ^^^^ 

reduced  in  monthly  a?.  M.  parts,  1      ACLAND,   Lady  CHRISTIAN  HEN- 

ihe  editorship  of  F.  Shoberl.     Wm.    RIETTA    CAROLINE,    generally    called 

was  a  large  contributor,  and  Row-  .  Lady  Harkiet  (1750-1815),  was  the  third 

supplied  many  of  the  plates.  The  surviving  daughter  of  Stephen,  first  earl  of 
tions  of  fashions,  mostly  by  well-  Hchester,  and  was  bom  on  8  Jan.  1749- 
artist^,  supply  valuable  materials  for  50.  In  Nov.  1770  she  was  married,  at 
ory  of  costume.  Many  of  the  contri-  Redlynch  Park,  Somersetshire,  to  John 
to  the 'Repositonr*  were  reissued  sepa-    Dyke  Acland   [see  Acland,  John  Dyke]. 

'Dr.  Syntax's  Tour  in  search  of  the  TN^hen  her  husband  was  ordered  to  attend 
nue' first  appeared  in  Ackermann's  his  regiment  to  Canada  in  1776,  he  was 
u  Magazine,  1809-11,  under  the  title  accompanied  by  Lady  Harriet  Acland,  and 
'Schoolmaster's  Tour.'  Among  his  the  narrative  of  her  sufierings  during  the 
iblications  may  also  be  mentioned  campaign,  which  has  been  often  printed  in 
crocosm  of  London,'  1808-11, 3  vols,  both  England  and  America,  forms  one  of  the 
'cMBtminater  Abbey,'  1812, 2  vols.  4to ;  1  brightest  episodes  in  the  war  with  the  Ameri- 
wity  of  Oxford/  1814,  2  vols.  4to ;  !  can  people.  He  was  taken  ill  in  Canada,  and 
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she  nursed  him.  On  his  partial  recoverjr  his 
pervices  were  required  at  tlie  attack  of  Ticon- 
deroga ;  but  at  the  express  injunction  of  her 
husband  she  remained  behind.  During  the 
conflict  he  received  a  dangerous  wound,  and 
his  heroic  wife  hastened  to  join  him,  and  to 
bestow  upon  the  sufferer  the  most  devoted 
care  and  attention.  Her  husband  commanded 
the  British  grenadiers,  and  his  corps  was 
often  at  the  most  advanced  post  of  the  army. 
( )n  one  of  these  occasions  tiie  tent  in  wliich 
they  were  sleeping  caught  fire,  and  both  of 
them  had  a  narrow  escape  of  their  lives.  A 
few  weeks  afterwards  tiie  troops  under  the 
command  of  General  Burgoyne  were  defeated 
in  the  second  battle  of  Saratoga  (7  Oct.  1777), 
when  Major  Acland  was  badly  wounded  in 
both  legs  and  taken  prisoner.  With  the  pro- 
tection of  a  letter  from  Burgoyne  to  General 
Gates,  and  in  the  company  of  an  artillery 
chaplain  and  two  servants,  she  proceeded  in 
an  open  boat  up  the  Hudson  River  to  the 
<^nemy.  When  she  arrived  at  the  outposts  of 
the  American  army,  the  sentinel  threatened 
to  fire  into  the  boat  if  its  occupants  stirred, 
and  for  eight  *  dark  and  cokl  hours,'  according 
to  one  account,  though  this  is  denied  in  the 
American  papers,  she  remained  waiting  for 
the  break  of  davlight,  and  for  permission  to 
join  her  husband.  On  her  return  to  England, 
says  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  her  portrait, 
as  she  stood  in  the  boat  with  a  white  hand- 
kerchief in  her  hand  as  a  flag  of  truce,  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academv  and  engraved. 
Some  copies  of  the  print  are  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Aclana  familv.  Tlie  storv  that 
her  husband  died  in  a  duel,  that  she  became 
temporarily  insane,  and  afterwards  remarried, 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.  She  was  left  a 
widow  in  1778  with  two  surviving  children, 
her  son,  John,  succeeding  to  the  baronetcy, 
and  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Kitty,  marrying 
Jjord  Porchester,  afterwards  second  earl  of 
Carnarvon.  By  this  marriage  the  Acland  pro- 
l»erty  near  Dulverton  andTaunton  ultimately 
passed  to  the  Carnarvon  family.  Lady  Har- 
riet Acland  died  at  Tetton,  near  Taunton,  on 
'21  July  1815.  Her  remains  were  interred 
at  Broad  Clvst  on  28  July.  Her  portrait, 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  1771-72, 
and  the  property  of  the  present  head  of  the 
Acland  tamily,  was  engraved  by  S.  W.  Rey- 
nolds. The  painting  was  exhibited  at  Bur- 
lington House,  at  the  Winter  Exhibition, 
1882,  and  the  face  was  that  of  a  woman  of 
great  determination  of  character.  Several 
years  before,  whilst  a  little  girl,  aged  seven, 
she  had  been  painted  by  the  same  artist  stand- 
ing at  her  mother's  knee. 

[Gent.  Maff.  1815,  pt.  ii.  p.  186;  Burgoyne's 
State  of  the  Expedition  from  Canada  (1780); 


Mag.  of  AmericHii  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  49;  Leslie 
and  Taylor'H  Life  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  i.  439; 
Lippin(M>ttV  Mag.  xxiv.  452-8  (1879);  E.  B.  de 
Fonbbiiique'8  Political  and  Military  EpisodeH 
from  Corruspondonce  of  (Jen.  Burgoyne  (1876), 
pp.  301-302 ;  Travels  in  America  by  an  Officer 
(i.e.  Lieut.  Anlmn-y),  1789,  ii.  61-63.]  W.  P.  C. 

ACLAND,  Sir  JOHN  {d.  1613),  was 
the  second  son  of  John  Acland,  of  Acland  in 
Landkey,  Devonshire,  who  married  Mary, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Hugh  Keddiff  of 
Stepney.  From  his  mother  he  obtained  con- 
siderable landed  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  increased  his  fortune  by 
many-ing  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Geoige 
llolle,oi  Stevenston,in  Devon,  and  the  widow 
of  Robert  Mallet,  of  WooUeiffh  in  the  same 
county.  On  her  death  he  took  another  rich 
widow  as  his  second  wife,  Margaret,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Henrj'  Portman  of  Somerset,  who 
had  been  previously  married  to  Sir  Qabriel 
Ilawley.  He  was  knighted  by  James  I  on 
15  March  1603-4  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  at  a  bye-election  (27  Jan.  1606-7),  in 
the  first  parliament  of  that  monarch,  became 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Devon.  His  charitable 
gifts  were  numerous.  He  settled  on  the 
mayor  and  town  council  of  Exeter  the  rec- 
torial endowments  of  two  parishes  in  that 
part  of  his  native  county  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  South  1  lams,  in  order  that  the 
annual  proceeds  might  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  of  several  parishes  in  Exeter  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  couiitv.  When  he  acquired 
the  estate  of  Columl>>fohn,  in  Broad  Clyst, 
about  four  miles  from  Exeter,  he  built  in  the 
mansion  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  tenantry, 
and  endowed  it  with  a  rent-charge  for  the 
support  of  the  minister.  A  new  nail,  with 
cellars  underneath,  was  erected  by  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  shortly  before  his  death,  at 
a  cost  of  about  1,0(X)/.,  and  Sir  John  Acland 
gave  towards  the  expenditure  the  large  sum 
of  800/.  Two  scholarships,  each  of  the  annual 
value  of  S/.,  were  founded  by  him  at  the  same 
college.  He  died  in  1613,  and  lies  buried  in 
Broad  Clyst  church,  where  a  richly  carded 
monument,  with  the  figures  of  himself  and 
his  wives,  preserves  his  memory. 

[Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon;  Visitations  of 
Devon  and  Somerset ;  Boase's  Exeter  College.! 

W.  P.  C. 

ACLAND,  JOHN  (/.  1753-1 796),  author 
of  a  pamphlet  on  pauperism,  was  the  second 
son  of  John  Acland,  of  AVoodly,  Yorkshire, 
M.P.  for  Callington,  and  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  Sir  Hugh  Acland,  sixth  bim>net  of 
C5olumb-John,  co.  Devon.  He  was  instituted 
to  the  vicarage  or  rectory  of  Broad  CJlyst  (PoL- 
whelf/s  Hii*tory  of  Devomhire^  1 793,  ii.  197), 
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m  his  own  petition,  in  1753.  In  1786  Acland 
>ublished  *  A  Plan  for  rendering  the  Poor  in- 
iependent  on  Public  Contributions,  founded 
>n  the  basis  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  com- 
monly called  Clubs, by  the  Kev.  John  Acland, 
>ne  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  County  of  Devon.  To  which  is  added 
ft  Letter  from  Dr.  Price  containing  his  senti- 
ments and  calculations  on  the  subject.  Tua 
res  agitur,  Exeter  and  London,  1786.'  From 
allusions  in  this  pamphlet  it  seems  that 
Acland's '  plan '  was  suggested  to  him  by  the 
failure  of  prexious  legislation  for  the  en- 
couragement of  friendly  societies  in  Devon- 
shire. An  act  of  parliament  had  provided 
that  the  funds  of  friendly  societies  might  be 

3^emented  by  grants  in  aid  from  the  pro- 
of the  poor-rate ;  it  provided,  amongst 
other  things,  for  the  payment  of  sums  of 
money  on  the  marriages  of  members  and 
the  births  of  their  children.  In  consequence 
of  the  burden  entailed  on  the  ratepayers  for 
pa3rments  on  these  accounts,  the  act  was  re- 
pealed. Acland  desired  a  modified  applica- 
tion of  the  principle.  He  proposed  that 
'  there  should  be  established,  by  the  authority 
of  parliament,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  one  general  club  or 
society '  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  sick- 
ness, in  old  age,  and  when  out  of  work.  With 
certain  exceptions,  every  adult  male  or  female 
receivinff  a  certain  wage  was  to  be  compelled 
to  contru>ute  to  this  frind,  and  a  similar  obli- 
gation was  imposed  on  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity. In  this  way  pauperism  was  to  be 
gradually  extinguished,  and  the  recipients  of 
aid  from  the  frind  might  regard  themselves 
as  members  of  a  State  Friendly  Society. 
There  is  an  abstract  of  Acland's  crude  plan 
in  Eden's '  State  of  the  Poor '  (i.  373-80).  It 
excited  considerable  attention  at  a  time  when 
the  increase  of  the  poor-rate  was  causing 
general  anxiety.  A  bill  based  on  Acland's 
plan  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ^see  Thomas  Gilbert's  speech  there,  10 
Dec  1787),  but  came  to  nothing.  Of  a  se- 
cond pamphlet  by  Acland,  in  refutation  of 
Edward  King's  attempt  to  prove  the  public 
utility  of  the  nationsd  debt,  the  'GTentle- 
man's  Magazine'  for  November  1796  contains 
a  brief  and  approving  notice.  There  is  no 
copy  of  this  pamphlet  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum. 

[Family  Commimications;  Adand's  Pamphlet; 
Parliamentary  History,  xxi.  1279.]  F.  £. 

ACLAND,  J9HN  DYKE  {d,  1778), 
soldier  and  politician,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Dyke  of 
Tetton,  in  Somerset.    In  the  parliament  of 


1774,  which  returned  a  large  majority  of 
representatives  zealous  for  a  continuance  of 
the  struggle  with  the  American  colonies,  he 
took  his  seat  for  the  Cornish  borough  of  Cal- 
lington,  and  soon  became  prominent  among 
the  supporters  of  Lord  North's  minority  for 
his  warm  advocacy  of  strong  measures  of 
war.  When  the  prime  minister,  to  the  dis- 
may of  his  more  resolute  friends,  made  a 
conciliatory  motion,  substantially  allowing 
the  colonies  to  tax  themselves.  Colonel  Acland 
stepped  forth  from  the  ranks  and  announced 
that  he  could  not  support  the  government 
in  their  action  (20  Feo.  1776).  The  minis- 
terial resolutions  were  carried  in  committee 
by  274  votes  to  88 ;  but  on  the  question  that 
the  house  should  agree,  he  again  interposed 
and  condemned  them  as  ^  nugatory  and  hu- 
miliating.' In  the  following  August  he  sug- 
gested to  Lord  North  that  several  new  corps 
should  be  raised ;  but  George  III,  though 
highly  approving  his  '  laudable  sentiments  as 
a  citizen  and  soldier,'  discountenanced  any 
such  measure,  but  suggested  that  Colonel  Ac- 
land  should  raise  in  the  west  the  200  men 
required  for  the  augmentation  of  the  33rd  foot, 
which  he  had  joined  as  ensign,  23  March 
1774,  and  in  wnich,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  king,  he  purchased  a  company 
(23  March  1775).  At  tne  opening  of  the  new 
session  (26  Oct.)  he  moved  the  address  of 
thanks  for  the  king's  speech,  and  about  the 
same  time,  as  colonel  of  the  first  battalion  of 
Devonshire  militia,  he  presented  to  the  king 
an  address  from  that  IxKly,  the  language  of 
which  was  severely  criticised  by  Dunning, 
Fox,  and  Burke  (2  Nov.).  Fox  adverted  to 
this  address  at  a  later  date  (22  Nov.),  when 
Acland  retorted  that  he  was  no  adventurer 
or  place-hunter,  but  a  gentleman  of  inde- 
pendent fortune,  and  Fox  fiercely  replied  that 
this  was  the  first  time  any  one  had  taken  liber- 
ties  in  the  house  with  his  fortune,  *  whether 
real  or  ideal,'  and  would  have  continued  in 
his  invective  had  not  the  members  interposed 
and  put  an  end  to  the  altercation.  In  the 
same  month  of  November  he  a^n  pressed  his 
plans  upon  the  king,  who  told  the  minister 
that  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  promoting 
Colonel  Acland  in  Ireland,  but  that  a  majority 
might  perhaps  be  got  for  him  by  purchase. 
On  the  whole  George  III  was  of  opinion 
that  Acland, '  though  a  spirited  young  man,' 
was  of  such  exorbitant  pretensions  tnat  he 
should  be  employed  in  the  civil  line.  In  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  he  became  major  of 
the  20th  foot,  and  went  with  General  Bur- 
goyne's  ill-fated  expedition  to  America,  where 
he  acquitted  himself  with  great  bravery.  His 
adventures  are  sufficiently  described  in  the 
memoir  of  his  wife.  Lady  Harriet  Acland. 
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<  )u  his  return  to  England  the  same  fierceness 
of  disposition  was  conspicuous.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  a  duel  on  Bampton  Down,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  although  he  escaped  without  a 
wound,  the  exposure  brought  on  a  severe 
cold,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  at 
Pixton  Park,  near  Dulverton,  31  Oct.  1778. 
When  a  young  man  he  had  made  the  grand 
tour  with  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  after- 
wards Jjord  Sydney ;  and  their  portraits,  as 
archers,  were  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds 
in  the  summer  of  1769  as  a  record  of  their 
friendship.  Before  it  could  be  finished,  how- 
ever, the  friends  quarrelled,  and  neither  of 
them  would  pay  the  artist  or  take  away  the 
picture.  At  a  subsequent  date  he  was  painted 
alone  by  Sir  Joshua,  and  the  picture,  which 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  T.  Dyke 
Acland,  was  exhibited  at  Burlington  House 
in  1882.  The  well-known  painting  of  the 
*  Archers  *  is  the  property  of  Lord  Carnarvon, 
and  was  shown  at  the  same  place  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

[Corresp.  of  George  III  and  Lord  North,  i. 
262, 300 ;  Hansard  for  1775 ;  Leslie  and  Taylor's 
lloynolds,  i.  348,  357.]  W.  P.  C. 

ACLAND,  Sir  THOMAS  DYKE  (1787- 
1871),  politician  and  philanthropist,  was  the 
ehlest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  who 
married  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Tloare,  and  was  bom  in  London  on  29  March, 
1787.  His  father  died  when  the  boy  was  in 
his  ninth  year,  and  he  became  the  heir  to  the 
familv  estates.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  on  23  March  1808,  and  became  M.A. 
16  June  1814.  On  15  June  1831,  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary'  degree  of  D.C.L.  During 
his  undergrraduate  days  at  Oxford  he  aidea 
in  founding  Grillon's  Club,  of  which  many 
eminent  politicians  were  members.  In  Octo- 
ber 181 2  ne  was  returned  to  parliament  in  the 
tory  interest  as  meml)er  for  the  county  of 
Devon,  but  lost  his  seat  in  1818,  when  the 
yeomanry  brought  forward  Lord  Ebrington 
as  their  champion,  and  remained  out  of  par- 
liament until  he  was  again  returned  for 
Devon  m  1820.  ^Vhen  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington declared  himself  in  favour  of  catholic 
emancipation,  he  ^found  an  energetic  sup- 
porter in  Sir  Thomas  Acland.  This  offended 
his  former  friends,  but  drew  to  his  side  in 
the  election  of  1830  the  whigs  of  Devon, 
who  split  their  votes  between  him  and  his 
old  antagonist.  Lord  Ebrington.  By  this 
time  Sir  Thomas  Acland  had  spent,  it  was 
believe<l,  over  80,000/.  in  his  parliamentary 
contests.  His  new  friends  were  displeased 
at  his  vote  for  General  Gascoyne*s  motion, 
.  which  caused  the  rejection  of  the  first  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  loss  o^  his  seat  was  the  penalty 


which  he  paid  for  his  conduct.  From  1831  to 
1837  he  was  without  a  seat  in  parliament ; 
but  from  the  latt«r  year  imtil  1857  he  repre- 
sented the  division  of  North  Devon  in  the 
conservative  interest.  He  stood  by  protec- 
tion until  1840,  but  voted  steadily 'with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  through  all  the  divisions  which 
were  forced  on  by  Lord  G^rge  Bentinck 
and  Mr.  Disraeli.  On  7  April  1808  he  married, 
at  Mitcham,  Lydia  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
of  Henry  Hoare,  of  Mitcham  Grove,  nead 
partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  Messrs.  Hoare, 
and  an  active  supporter  of  all  church  work 
at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  In  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law  he  passed  many  happy 
days,  and  there  he  met  many  zealous  churco- 
men.  His  interest  in  religious  progress  is 
shown  by  the  references  in  the  first  volume 
of  Bishop  Wilberforce's  life  and  by  a  passage 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  diary  for  1828,  where 
Sir  Thomas  Acland  is  styled  '  the  head  of 
the  religious  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.' Alexander  Knox  and  Bishop  Jebb 
were  also  numbered  among  Sir  Thomas  Ac- 
land's  friends,  and  he  is  frequently  men- 
tioned (under  the  initials  of  Sir  T.  A.)  in 
their  thirty  years'  correspondence.  Lady 
Acland  died  in  1856,  and  m  the  next  year 
her  husband  withdrew  into  retirement.  His 
name  was  often  on  men's  lips  as  the  type  of 
an  independent  politician  and  a  thorough 
gentleman,  and  in  1861  a  statue  of  him  by 
Stephens  was  erected  in  Northemhayy  Exeter, 
as  a  '  tribute  of  affectionate  respect  for  pri- 
vate worth  and  public  integrity.  His  death 
occurred  suddenly  at  Killerton,  Broad  Clyst, 
22  July  1871. 

[J.  B.  Sweet's  Life  of  Henry  Hoare ;  Exeter 
Western  Times.]  W.  P.  C. 

ACLAND,  Sir  WROTH  PALMER, 
K.C.B.  (1770-1816),  lieutenant-general,  was 
son  of  Arthur  Palmer  Acland,  of  FaiiAeld, 
and  nephew  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Bart., 
and  entered  the  army  in  1787  as  ensign  in 
the  17th  regiment.  He  became  lieutenant 
in  1790,  and  captain  in  1791,  and  was  then 
placed  on  half  pay.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  France  all  officers  were  required 
for  active  service,  and  Captain  Acland  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  3rd  regiment  or  Buffs  in  May 
1793.  He  served  in  Flanders  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  in  1795  was  promoted 
major,  and  purchased  the  lieutenant-colonelcy 
of  the  19th  regiment.  In  1796  he  accom- 
panied his  regiment  to  Ceylon,  and  in  1799 
became  by  exchange  captain  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  2nd  or  Coldstream  guards, 
with  which  he  served  in  Egypt.  He  became 
colonel  in  1803,  and,  after  serving  at  the 
battle  of  Maida,  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  and  ordered  to  taice  command  of  a 
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rigade  fittinff  out  at  Harwich  for  Portu^l 
a  1808.  His  Drigade  sailed  in  company  with 
ne  under  Brigadier-Greneral  Anstruther  in 
lay,  and  on  reaching  the  Douro  found  orders 
rom  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  to  proceed  to  Ma- 
eira  Bay.  Here  WeUesley  covered  the  dan- 
nerous  disembarkation  of  Acland*s  brigade, 
nd  then  drew  up  the  two  bri^^es  with  the 
est  of  his  army  in  a  strong  position  at  Vimeiro. 
^.eland's  brigade  was  posted  on  the  left  of  the 
hurchyard,  which  formed  the  key  of  the 
^Inglish  position,  and  which  would  have  been 
k  post  of  much  dangerif  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley 
tad  not  perceived  Junot's  plan  of  turning  the 
English  lefty  and  sent  the  brigades  on  his 
»wn  right  to  take  position  on  Acland's  left. 
Ls  it  was,  Adana  by  a  flank  fire  helped 
Lnstruther  to  drive  down  the  main  French 
ttaeking  column,  which  was  his  chief  im- 
portant service.  lU-health  made  it  necessary 
or  him  to  leave  Portugal  soon  after  the 
lattle,  and  deprived  him  of  the  ^lorv  of 
erving,  like  Anstruther,  under  Sir  .tohn 
Aoore.  In  1810  he  was  promoted  major- 
;eneral,  and  commanded  a  division  in  the 
txpedition  to  the  Scheldt,  where,  however, 
ittle  glorj-  was  to  be  won.  In  1814  he  was 
iromot«d  Ueutenant-general,  and  on  the  ex- 
ension  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  made  one 
)f  the  first  K.C.B.'s.  In  1815  he  was  made 
iolonel  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  60t.h 
egiment,  and  in  1816  died  from  the  recur- 
ipnce  of  the  fever  which  had  threatened  his 
ife  in  Portugal. 

[For  Grenersl  Acland*8  f-ieryioes  see  Philippart's 
ioyal  Military  Calendar,  1st  edition,  1815;  and 
or  the  battle  of  Vimeiro,  Napier's  Peninsular 
^ar,  book  ii.  chap,  o.]  H.  M.  S. 

ACONTIXJS^  JACOBUS,  latmized  from 
VooKssio,  AcoNCio,  or  Ck)xcio,  Jacopo  (1500  ?- 
.506  ?),  jurist,  philosopher,  theologian,  and 
ingineer,  was  bom  at  Trent  in  tne  Tyrol 
kbout  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Little  is  known  of  him  before  his  coming  to 
his  country,  except  what  is  told  in  the  'Ep. 
id  Wolfium,'  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
le voted  many  years  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
hat  he  passed  some  of  his  time  in  courts, 
md  that  ne  applied  himself  to  literature  late 
n  life.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  state- 
nent  that  he  was  in  orders.  His  attachment 
o  ideas  too  Uberal  for  his  sjte  and  country 
nade  it  expedient  for  him  in  1557  to  take  up 
ua  abode  in  Bile,  at  that  time  the  home  of 
Amo  Gelso,  Celio  Secundo  Curio,  and  many 
ither  Italian  protestants.  He  had  been  pre- 
teded  two  months  by  his  Mend  Francesco 
iettiy  to  whom  was  dedicated,  in  the  most 
JfiBCtionate  tenns,  his  first  work  'De  Me- 
hodo '  printed  at  Bftle  in  the  following  year 


by  Pietro  Pema,  a  protestant  refugee  from 
Lucca  of  merit  and  learning,  who  also  brought 
out  the  first  Latin  and  French  editions  of 
the  *  Stratagemata  Satanee.'  The  treatise 
*  De  Methodo '  is  written  with  elegance  and 
precision.  It  was  the  commencement  of  a 
much  larger  work,  which  had  long  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  the  writer.  Its  object  is  to 
urg^  the  importance  of  methodising  existing 
knowledge.  If  thirty  years  were  to  be  de- 
voted by  a  youth  to  purposes  of  study,  the 
writer  would  recommend  that  the  first 
twenty  should  be  applied  to  investigating 
the  principles  of  method. 

Betti  and  Acontius  afterwards  went  to 
Zurich,  where  the  latter  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Simler,  Frisius,  and  Jo.  Wolfius.  He 
visited  Strasburg,  and  came  to  England  in 
or  before  1559.  He  was  well  received,  and  at 
once  showed  the  practical  bent  of  his  mind 
in  a  petition  addressed  to  Elizabeth  in  De- 
cemlJer  of  that  year,  stating  that  having  dis- 
covered many  useful  contrivances,  such  as 
new  kinds  01  wheel  machines,  furnaces  for 
dyers,  brewers,  &c.,  he  prayed  for  a  patent 
to  secure  him  against  imitators  using  them 
without  his  consent.  The  request  was  not 
granted,  but  on  27  Feb.  1560  he  was  aUowed 
an  annuity  of  60/.,  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
subse<][uent  dedication — DiwB  JSlizabethre, 
the  *mscription  canonisante'  of  Bayle — 
of  his  *  Stratagemata.'  Acontius  is  careful 
to  point  out  in  the  *  Ep.  ad  Wolfium  *  that 
his  merits  as  an  engineer  gained  for  him  the 
pension ;  but  although  he  admits  that  it 
aUowed  him  leisure  for  study  he  refers  to  it 
in  terms  of  measured  gratitude.  Letters  of 
naturalisation  were  issued  to  him  on  8  Oct. 
1561. 

Like  other  foreign  nonconformists  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Dutch  church  in 
Austinfriars.  In  1559  Adrian  Hamstedius, 
the  minister,  was  excommunicated  by  Bishop 
Grindal  for  favouring  certain  Dutch  ana- 
baptists and  refusing  to  renounce  their  errors. 
He  found  a  supporter  in  Acontius,  who, 
having  been  forbiaden  the  sacrament  by  the 
bishop,  addressed  a  long  '  Epistola  Apolo- 
getica '  to  the  congregation  in  defe  ice  of 
himself  and  Hamstedius. 

The  '  Epistola  ad  Wolfii'm '  was  written 
in  December  1562,  although  not  published 
until  1565.  It  is  fuU  of  useful  precepts  for 
would-be  authors,  but  is  chiefly  interesting 
from  its  autobiographical  nature. 

Theology  andliterature  were  not  his  sole 
occupations.  Mazzuchelli  styles  him  '  inten- 
dente  di  fortificazione.'  It  was  represented 
to  parliament  in  5  Eliz.  that  Jacobus  Acon- 
tyus,  servant  of  the  queen,  had  undertaken 
to  recover  at  his  own  cost  2,000  acres  of  land 
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inundated  by  the  Thames  in  the  parishes  of 
Krith,  Liesnes,  and  Plumstead,  and  an  act 
was  passed  decreeing  that  he  should  have  as 
a  reward  one  half  of  all  such  land  recovered 
by  him  within  four  years  from  10  March 
1562.  He  also  petitioned  the  queen  on  the 
8ubject,  and  obtained  a  license  on  24  June 
1563  to  take  up  workmen.  By  8  Jan.  1566, 
a  tract  of  600  acres  had  been  won  from  the 
river.  A  portion  was  tigoin  lost,  and  then  he 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  G.  B.  Casti- 
fflione  and  some  English  tradesmen  to  make 
further  efforts. 

He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
lieicester,  to  whom,  in  August  1564,  he  pre- 
sented a  remarkable  treatise  on  the  use  and 
study  of  history,  which  still  remains  in 
manuscript. 

In  1565  he  brought  out  his  famous  *Strata- 
gemata  Satanse,'  printed  at  B&lc  in  Latin  and 
French  by  his  friend  Pema.  He  dist  inguishes 
between  the  fundamental  and  accessory  dog- 
mas of  Christianity,  and  reduces  the  number 
of  the  former  to  very  few,  among  wliich  are 
not  reckoned  those  of  the  Trinity  and  Real 
Presence.  The  apostles'  creed  contains  all 
necessary  doctrines,  and  the  numerous  con- 
fessions of  faith  of  different  communions  are 
the  ruses  of  the  Evil  One,  strata^/emata 
Safa/ue,  to  tempt  man  from  the  truth.  Or- 
thodox divines  have  objected  to  the  danger- 
ously catholic  spirit  displayed  in  this  book, 
and  the  writer  has  been  styled  Arian,  So- 
cinian,  and  even  Deist.  His  Arianism  can 
scarcely  be  doubted;  his  theological  career 
in  England  certainly  favours  the  charge. 
But  he  deserves  all  honour  for  the  strong 
protests  against  capital  punishment  for  heresy 
and  for  the  liberal  reasoning  in  favour  of 
toleration  which  give  the  book  its  permanent 
place  in  ecclesiastical  literary  history.  It 
attracted  great  attention.  Three  editions  of 
the  original  text  appeared  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  eleven  (three  being  in  England) 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  besides  French, 
English,  (German,  and  Dutch  translations. 
'  Stratagemata  Sathanie '  is  placed  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Tridentine  *  Index  Libb. 
Prohibb.'  (1569)  among  anonymous  books. 
Evidently  the  title  alone  was  suflicieut  to 
condemn  the  book.  The  Koman  Index  of 
1877  describes  it  with  fitting  bibliographical 
accuracy.  The  opinions  of  theologians  on 
the  work  have  oeen  collected  by  Crussius 
(Crtmii  Animadc.  pt.  ii.  32)  and  Ancillon 
( Milange  critique.,  i.  24-9). 

Acontiu8*8  heterodox  religious  opinions 
were  once  more  to  bring  him  into  trouble. 
Tlie  last  we  hear  of  him  is  from  a  letter 
dated  6  June  1566,  in  answer  to  a  charge  of 
Sabellianism.    He  is  believed  to  have  died 


shortly  afterwards,  leaving  his  papers  under 
the  charge  of  G.  B.  Castiglione,  the  queen*» 
master  of  Italian  and  groom  of  the  privr 
chamber,  who  published  the  'Timor  & 
Dio.' 

The  following  is  a  bibliographical  list  of 
his  works: — 1.  *J.  Acontius  de  Methodo^ 
h.  e.  de  recta  investig^andarum  tradendamm- 
que  scientiarum  ratione,'  Basilese,  ap.  P. 
Femam,  1558.  First  edition,  reprinted  it 
Geneva  in  1582  ap.  Eustathium  Vi^n, 
'  multo  quam  antea  castigatiua:/  affam  at 
Lugd.  Bat.  1617,  sm.  8vo,  and  in  *(&.  f,Yoma 
et  aliorum  de  studiorum  ratione  opnscalt,^ 
Ultraj.  1651,  sm.  8vo.  2.  *  Satanfe  StTatag&> 
mata  iibri  octo,  J.  Acontio  authore,  aocewit 
eruditissima  epistola  de  ratione  edendorum 
librorum  ad  Jonannem  Vuolfium  'ngurinum 
eodem  authore,' Basileae,  ap.P.  Pemam,1565, 
4to.  The  genuine  first  edition,  of  extreme 
rarity.  Bibliographers  are  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  two  editions  of  this  year.  The 
one  usually  quoted  is  in  smaller  type,  and  is 
entitled  '  Stratagematum  Satanse  bbri  octo,' 
&c.  Basilefle,  ap.  P.  Pemam,  1665,  am.  8vo. 
Reprinted  BasileaB,  1582,  8vo,  and  *  curante 
Jac.  Grassero,'  ib.  1610,  8vo,  ib.  ap.  Wald- 
kirchium,1616,ib.  1618,  ib.  1620,  Amst.  1624, 
Oxon.  G.  Webb,  1631,  sm.  8vo,  Lond.  1648, 
Oxon.  1650,  Amst.  Jo.  Kavenstein,  1652, 
sm.  8vo,  ib.  1674,  sm.  8vo,  Neomagi,  A.  ab. 
Hoogenhuyse,  16i61,  sm.  8vo.  Hie  Prendi 
translation  is  *  Les  Riizes  de  Satan  receuil- 
lies  et  comprinses  en  huit  liures,'  Basle,  P. 
Perne,  1565, 4to ;  printed  with  the  same  type 
as  the  first  Latin  4to,  wanting  the  'Ep.  ad 
Wolfium'  and  the  index.  The  first  issue  of 
the  English  translation  is  called  'Satan'a 
Stratagems,  or  the  Devil's  Cabinet-Council 
discovered  .  .  .  together  with  an  epistle 
written  by  Mr.  John  Goodwin  ana  Mr. 
Durie's  letter  concerning  the  same,'  Lon- 
don, J.  Macock,  sold  by  J.  Hancock,  1648, 
4to.  The  date  of  Thomason's  copy  (British 
Museum)  has  been  altered  by  him  to  1647 ; 
he  purchased  it  on  14  Feb.  The  translator 
announces  that  if  the  work  found  favour 
he  would  finish  it,  but  only  the  first  four 
books  were  published.  There  are  three  de- 
dications— one  to  the  parliament,  one  to  Fair- 
fax and  Cromwell,  and  one  to  John  Warner, 
lord  mayor.  The  stock  seems  to  have  been 
sold  to  W.  Ley,  who  issued  it  with  a  new 
title,  *  Darkness  Discovered,  or  the  Devil's 
Secret  Stratagems  laid  open,'  &c.,  London, 
J.  M.  1651,  4to,  with  a  doubt fujly  authentic 
etching  of  *  James  Acontius,  a  Reverend  Di- 
uine.'  Thomason  dated  his  copy  July  7.  A 
German  translation  came  out  at  BAle  in  1647, 
sm.  8vo,  and  a  Dutch  version,  Amst.  1662, 
12mo.    3.  *  Eruditissima  epistola  de  ratione 
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dendorum  librorum  ad  Johannem  Vaolfium 
'igurinuin.'  Dated  Londiaiy  12  kal.  Dec. 
562,  first  Dublished  in  the  Latin  '  Strata- 
emata '  15o5,  and  to  be  found  in  the  sub- 


Books  &c.  of  Dutch  Charch  at  QuildhaU ;  Barn's 
Hist,  of  French  &c.  Refugees  ;  Dugdale's  Hist, 
of  Imbanking ;  Cal.  of  State  Papers  (Dom.  1647- 
80,  1601-3,  and  App.]  H.  R.  T. 


equent  editions,  but  in  none  of  the  transla-        ACTON,     CHARLES      JANUARIUS 
ions ;  printed  separately  Chemnitz,  Mauke,    EDWARD  (1803-1847),  cardinal,  was  the 
791,  8vo.    4.  '  Una  essortazione  al  Timor  j  second  son  of  Sir  John  Francis  Acton,  the 
li  Die,  con  alcune  rime  italiane,nuovamente    sixth  baronet,  of  Aldenham  Hall,  near  Bridg- 
neese  in  luce  fda  G.  B.Castiglione],'  Londra,  ;  north,  Shropshire,  by  his  marriage  (for  which 
ippreaso  G^.  Wolfio,  s.a.,  8yo.  Dedicated  to    a  papal  dispensation  had  been  obtained)  with 
Sxsabeth.     Chaufepi6  is  the  only  person  ,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  liis  brother,  Joseph 
who  seems  to  have  seen  this  very  rare  little  !  Edward  Acton,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
>iece.     The  printer  learnt  his  art  in  Italy.  ■  ser\'ice  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  governor  of 
Se  worked  between  1579  and  1600,  and    Gaeta.    The  family  had  long  been  connected 
Mought  out  many  Italian  books.    5.  '  Epi-    with  Naples,  and  the  father  of  the  future  car- 
^ola  apologetica  pro  Hadr.  Haemstadio  et    dinal  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  land 
uo  aeipea'    Written  in  1562  or  1563,  says  j  and  sea  forces  of  that  kingdom,  and  a  knight 
ierdes,  who  reprinted  it   (Scrintujn  Anti-    of  St.  Januarius,  and   he   was  also  prime 
^Mornfm,  vii.  part  i.  123)  from  the  archives  I  minister  of  Naples  for  several  years.    Charles 
>f  the  Dutch  church,  now  in  the  Guildhall  .  Januarius  Edward  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
library ;  contains  much  information  respect-  '  Naples  6  March  1803,  and  on  the  death  of 
ing  Hamstedius,  the  Dutch  church,  ana  the    his  father  in  1811  he,  with  his  elder  brother 
irriter.     6.  '  Epistola  .  .  .  Londini  8   idus  i  Sir  Richard,  was  sent  to  England  for  educa- 
Junii,  1566.'    Keproduced  from  the  archives  I  tion.    First  he  was  placed  at  a  school  kept 
df  the  Dutch  church  by  Crussius  {Cremi   by  the  abb6  Qu^^n^  at  Parsons  Green,  near 
Animadv,  ii.  131).  It  is  not  known  to  whom    London,  from  wiiicli  he  was  removed  to  a 
the  letter  was  addressed.    7.  *  Ars  munien-    protestant  school  at  Isleworth.     Next  he  was 
donun  oppidorum.'    Acontius  refers  to  this  ^  sent  to  Westminster  School,  which  he  was 
in  his   '  £p.   ad  Wolfium '  as  having  been  j  soon  obliged  to  quit  on  religious  grounds, 
first  written  in  Italian  and  afterwards  trans-    He  subsequently  resided  with  a  protestant 
lated  into  Latin  while  in  England.     Mazzu-  .  clergyman  in  Kent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  as  a 
chelli  says,  *  Ital.  et  Lat.  Genevae,  1585,'  but  ;  private  pupil.    Aft^r  this,  in  1819,  he  pro- 
no  such  book  can  be  traced.     8.  A  manu-    ceeded  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
script   on  the  use  and  study  of   history,    became,  under  Dr.  Neville,  an  inmate  of  Mag- 
written  in  Italian,  and  presented  by  Acontius    dalen  College,  where  he  finished  his  secular 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  August  1564,  is    education  in  1823.    This  was  indeed,  as  Car- 
preserved  at  the  Record  Office.    It  is  not    dinal  Wiseman  observes,  a  strange  prepara- 
spoken  of  by  any  of  the  authorities,  although    tion  for  the  Roman  purple.    However,  young 
made  use  of  in  the  following  interesting  '  Acton,  having  a  strong  vocation  to  the  eccle- 
little  octavo  volume,  dedicated  to  the  Earl    siastical  state,  entered  the  college  of  the  Ac- 
of  Leicester :  '  The  true  order  and  methode    cademia  Ecclesiastics  in  Rome,  which  he  left 
of  wryting  and  reading  hysterics,  accord-    with  the  rank  of  prelate.     Leo  XII  made  him 
ing  to  the  precepts  of  Francesco  Patricio    one  of  his  chamberlains,  and  in  1828  appointed 
and  Accontio  Trioentino,  by  Thomas  Blun-    him  secretary  to  Monsignor  (afterwards  Car- 
deyil,'  Lond.  W.  Seres,  1574.    The  compiler    dinal)  Lambruschini,  the  nuncio  at  Paris. 
states  that  he  *  gathered  his  work  partly  out    Shortly  afterwards  he  was  nominated  vice- 
of  a  little  written  treatyse,  which  myne  olde    legate  or  governor  of  Bologna.     He  was  re- 
friende  of  good  memone,  Accontio,  did  not    moved,  however,  from  this  arduous  situation 
many  yeares  since  present  to  your  Honour    before  the  revolution  which,  soon  after  the 
in  the  Italian  tongue.*    9.  *  Liber  de  Dia-    death  of  Pius  VIII,  broke  out  there  and  in 
lectica.*     An   immiished  work  with    this  j  the  neighbouring  provinces.    On  the  acces- 
title  is  referred  to  in  the  *  Epistola  ad  Wol-  '  sion  of  Gregory  X V I  lie  was  made  secretary 
fiuxn,'  with  the  remark  that  the  world  was    to  the  congregation  entitled  the  Disciplina 
soon  to  enter  upon  a  much  more  enlightened    Begolare,  the  duties  of  which  are  to  prevent 
era.  and  correct  all  violations  or  relaxations  of 

rOflidM.  Sneeimen    Italia   Reform  •    eiusd  •  discipline  in  religious  communities.     Next 
i!rSSL  EflLlcno  Tl«f  .  MiuKnchftlH.  Seritl    ^^  ^as  nominated  auditor  of  the  apostolic 


Oiig.  Ecdas.  m  Belgio  Ref. ;  Mazzachelli,  Scrit- 
tori  dTtalia;  TirabcMchi,  Storia  della  Lett.  It.  vii. 
375,474;  BayleJMetioniiaire Critique;  Chaofepi^, 
NouTcan  Diet.;  Gnidiazd,  Hist,  da  Socinianisme ; 
HaDam^B  lit.  Hist. ;  Stiype's  Grindal;  Cat.  of 


chamber,  or  first  judge  of  the  Roman  civil 
courts,  and  on  24  Jan.  1842  he  was  pro- 
claimed cardinal-priest  of  tlie  title  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Pace.     He  was  also  protector  of 
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the  English  college  at  Rome.  Cardinal  Acton 
was  the  interpreter  and  only  witness  of  Ghre- 
gory  XVI  in  the  important  interview  which 
took  place  in  1845  between  that  pontiff  and 
the  emperor  Nicholas  I  of  Russia.  Imme-  ' 
diately  after  the  conference  the  cardinal  wrote 
down,  at  the  pope's  request,  a  minute  account 
of  it;  but  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  seen. 
Every  affair  of  consequence  relating  to  Eng- 
land and  its  dependencies  was  referred  by  the 
pope  to  Cardinal  Acton,  and  to  his  zeal,  pre- 
viously to  his  elevation  to  the  sacred  college, 
was  mainly  due  the  division  of  this  country 
(in  1840)  into  eight  catholic  districts  or  vi- 
cariates apostolic.  Previously  there  had  been 
only  four  vicariates  created  by  Innocent  XI 
in  1688 ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
increase  in  their  number  was  the  prelude  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Roman  catholic  hier- 
archy by  Pius  IX  in  1850.  Cardinal  Acton's 
health,  never  very  strong,  began  to  decline, 
and  he  sought  refuge  first  at  Palermo  and 
then  at  Na^es,  where  he  died  in  the  Jesuits' 
convent  23  June  1847. 

[Catholic  Directory  (1843),  149  (with  por- 
trait) ;  Card.  Wiseman's  Recollectioiis  of  the  last  | 
four  Popes  (1858),  476-480  ;  Ferdinando  Ama- 
rante,  Sonnetti  dcdicati  a  Miledi  Marianna  Ac- 
ton, madre  del  Cardinale ;  British  Catholicity, 
its  Position  and  Wants,  addressed  to  Cardinal 
Acton  (Edinb.  1844);  Gent.  Mag.  N.  S.  xxviii. 
670;  Foster's  Peerage  (1881),  9;  Lodge's  Ge- 
nealogy of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  (1859), 
592.]  T.  C. 

ACTON,  EDWARD  (d.  1707),  captain  in 
the  navy,  presumably  a  grandson  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Acton,  the  first  baronet,  attained  that 
rank  in  October  1694,  and  continued  in  active 
service  through  the  war  that  was  then 
raging.  In  1702  he  went  out  to  the  West 
Indies  in  command  of  the  Bristol,  and  in 
the  following  spring  was  sent  home  with  the 
three  captains,  Kirkby,  Wade,  and  Constable, 
the  two  former  of  whom  had  been  sentenced 
to  death  for  their  misconduct  towards  Vice- 
Admiral  Benbow.  Orders  in  anticipation 
had  been  sent  down  to  the  several  ports  that 
the  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  execution 
without  delay;  and  the  two  culprits  were 
accordingly  shot  on  board  the  Bristol  on 
18  April  1703,  two  days  after  her  arrival 
in  Plymouth  Sound.  In  1704  Acton  com- 
manded the  Kingston  of  sixty  guns,  and  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  the  battle 
of  Malaga  [see  Rooke,  Sib  Gboboe].  On 
this  last  occasion,  having  expended  the  whole 
of  his  ammunition,  he  drew  out  of  the  line, 
for  doing  which  he  was  afterwards  tried  but 
fully  acquitted,  and  the  following  year  com- 
manded the  Grafton  in  the  Mediterranean 
under  Sir  Cloudesley  ShoveL    Towards  the 


end  of  1706  he  returned  to  Eiu^landy  and  his 
ship  having  been  refitted  he  joined  the  squa- 
dron imder  Captain  Clements  in  the  Hamp- 
ton Court,  which  sailed  from  the  Downs  on 
1  May  1707  with  the  Lisbon  and  West  India 
trade  in  convoy.  On  the  next  day  off  Dunge- 
ness  they  fell  in  with  a  numencally  supe- 
rior French  squadron  of  frigates  ana  privar 
teers,  commanded  by  the  Coimt  Forbin.  Of 
the  three  English  ships  the  Grafton  and 
Hampton  Court  were  boarded  by  several  of 
the  enemy,  and  carried  hj  force  of  numbers, 
Captain  Acton  being  killed,  and  Captain 
Clements  mortally  woimded,  shot  through  a 
port  by  Forbin  himself.  The  Koyal  Oak 
made  ^^ood  her  escape  in  an  almost  sinking 
condition ;  but  several  of  the  merchant  ships 
were  captured. 

[Official  letters,  &c.,  in  the  Public  Becord  Of- 
fice; M^moires  du  Comte  de  Forbin  (17291  ii. 
231.]  J.  K.  L 

ACTON.  ELIZA  (1799-1859),  authoress, 
daughter  or  John  Acton,  brewer,  of  HastingB^ 
afterwards  of  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  was  bom  at 
Battle,  Sussex,  17  April,  1799.  She  was  of 
delicate  health  in  her  youth,  and  was  taken 
abroad.  Whilst  in  Paris,  she  became  en- 
^iged  to  be  married  to  an  officer  in  the 
French  army;  but  this  marriage  did  not  take 
place,  and  she  returned  to  England,  where 
she  published,  by  subscription,  a  volume  of 
poems,  at  Ipswich,  in  182o.  A  second  edition, 
again  of  500  copies  and  by  subscription,  was 
published  in  1827.  In  1835  Miss  Acton  con- 
tributed a  poem,  *  The  Two  Portraits,'  anony- 
mously, to  the  '  Sudbury  Pocket  Book.'  In 
1836,  in  the  same  annual,  she  published 
*  Original  Poetry  by  Miss  Acton,  author  of 
the  "Two  Portraits."'  In  1837  she  was 
living  at  Bordyke  House,  Tunbridge;  and 
on  the  arrival  oi  Queen  Adelaide  in  that  town 
shortly  aft«r  the  death  of  William  IV,  Miss 
Acton  presented  the  queen  with  some  verses 
commemorating  her  devoted  attendance  on 
her  husband  during  his  last  illness.  In  1838 
she  published  the '  Chronicles  of  Castel-Fram- 
lingnam '  in  *  Fulcher's  Sudbury  JoumaL'  In 
1 842  she  published  another  poem, '  The  Voice 
of  the  North,'  a  welcome  to  Queen  Victoria 
on  her  first  Scotch  visit.  In  1845,  after 
further  fugitive  poems.  Miss  Acton  had  conn 
pleted  the  popular  work,  *  Modem  Cookery,' 
with  which  she  is  chiefly  associated ;  a  second 
and  a  third  edition  of  it  were  called  for  the 
same  year ;  a  fourth  and  fifth  in  1846 ;  with 
numerous  editions  in  successive  years.  In 
May  1857  she  brought  out  her  last  work, 
<  The  English  Bread-Book,'  treating  of  the 
various  ways  of  making  bread,  ana  of  the 
constituent  parts  of   various  bread-stufiB. 
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At  this  date  Eliza  Acton  was  living  at  these  preferments.     In  1348  he  is  found  hold- 

Snowdon  House,  John  Street,  Hampstead,  ing  the  prebend  of  Welton  Ryval  (Le  Neye, 

and  there,  after  much  illness,  she  died  in  Fastiy  ii.  233).    In  his  books  he  is  described 

February  1869.  as  canon  of   Lincoln.     He  died  in  1350. 

[Clarke's  History  of  Ipswich,  p.  445 ;  Gent.  His  name  is  variously  spelt  Achedune,  De 

Bfag.    1859 ;   Sufiblk  Garland ;    private  corre-  Athona,  Athone,  Aton,  and  Katon. 
spondenoe.]                                              J.  H.  Acton's  chief  vsrork  was  a  commentary  on 

A  f^rrw  TTWKTDv  n ion  i q «q\  »»;4^<>*;««  ^^  ecclesiastical '  constitutions '  of  Otho  and 

ACTON,  BffiNRY  (1797-1843),  unitw^^^  Ottobone,  papal  legates  in  England  in  the 

divine,  was  bom  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  10  March  ^x^-^^^A  \»J«*„wJ^    Ti.^n^  <  «««-*u„*;«««  > 

1797   where  his  father  wm  nftrish  rlerk  at  "iirteenth   century.     Tliese     constitutions 

qI   T  T^r^S  was  pansh  clerK  at  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  English  canon 

St.  John's.    He  was  apprenticed  in  his  six-  j        ^  Acton's^filll  and  leamef  notes  were 

teenthyeartoMr.  J  Baxter,aLewespnn^^^^^  beld  by  the  lawyers  of  his  own  time  to  be 

and  l«came  a  member  of  a  literary  society  in  i^^^iJ^^j^    j^    4eir    interpretation.     Very 

""^^^T^^  t^     '>^P^"  ^''^  "^"f"      f  n^any  manuscript  copies  oi^  Acton's  com- 

mired.     The  two  unitarian  congregations  of  ^^„r„^  „^  •    ^.Jl  «^ii^^  i:v.-««:^  «♦  r^•^ 3 

o     *!.  J  Tk'-L  I.T  X*      •      u-««  mentary  are  in  the  college  libraries  at  Oxlord. 

Southover  and  Ditchling  agreed  to  give  him  ^^^  .   i    .,  ^  n^^\.^A^  TT«:,r«— u^  i  :u— ^ 

m,  a  year  jointly  (TgSit  of  10/.  being  ^t  '^  ^,  ^^^  Cambridge  University  Libniry 

jj  J /dr^  A    TT  "'•i.    •  '^  17     jv  r  '  ^  and  another  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  at 

added  fiom  tie  Unitanan  Fund)  for  serving  ^^^  ^^.^.^^  Museum.     Acton's  work  w«« 
tl^ir  chapels  on  dteniate  Sundays  with  a       .^^  ^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^  ^,^^^ 

f^owHipprentice,  ^  Ulmm  Browne ;  and  his  \^  ^^^^^  .^  ^y;,,;^  Lyndewood-^s '  l4ov&,- 

indentuies  with  Mr.  Baxter,  the  printer,  ^j^j^ ,     gj,  jj  g^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

being  set  aside  W  arrapgement,  he  placed  Acton's commenta^' u/his '  Concilia.'  Many 

5ril^  ^  «  •  w       '  •'"  ]    \  "°1f  ft  of  his  notes  are  translated  in  Johnson's  <  Cof- 

Morell,  the  Brighton  minister,  then  head  of  j     j^    j.  j^^i^i^tical  Laws,'  1720,  and  are 

^^^^'t^  academy  at  Hove.    Acton  ^^^^^       j^  '  Otho's  Ecclesiastical  Laws,' 

Studied  Qreek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  at  ' 

Hove,  and  walked  to  one  or  other  of  his 

entitled  'Quicstiones  et  not; 

constitutiones  * 


rtudied  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  at  translated  by  J.  W.  mite  in  1844.  In  the 
Hove,  and  wriked  to  one  or  other  of  his  y^  ^^  ^^  g„^,,  C^jj  j^  ^  manuscript 
smaU  coMpregations  on  Sundays,  returning,    ^^^itl^l  'Qua>stiones  et  notabilia  Johannes 


'f-S^Vi''*'  T*  ^^i.  k""  '>«^»«  ""'"Ift?'  Athonis  (Actoni)8upra  dictas  c 
at  Walthamstow  in  Febrwiry  1821,  and  in  ^  ^^^^  OttoWi],  whi. 
1823  co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  James  Man-    V. ._■» _,    .  -i >. 


he  marned,  became  second  master  ot  a  pr^  C^^j^^j  library  at  Cambridge.    Pits  gives 

pnetary  daseiod  schwil  at  Mount  Radford  ^^^  „^^  ^^  ^  \^^  ^^^^^  legafbooks  ascSbed 

in  the    neighbourhood,  and  made  himself  ^^  ^          ^^^  ^„tj,i       -^  »„^  ascertainable 

Srominent  as  an  untiring  worker  till  his  ^  them 
eath,  from  apoplexy,  on  16  Aug.  1843,  in 
his  forty-sixth  year.   He  published  many  ser-  [Tanner's  Bibliotheca  BriUnnico-Hibemica ; 
mons,  pamphlets,  lectures,  and  statements,  Coxes  Ut.  MSS. ;  prefaces  to Lyndwood's  Pro- 
of whidi  a  full  list  te  given  in  James's  '  Me-  '«°«'"le]                                          *>•  ^  ^■ 
moir'  (p.  xcvii)     They  were  delivered  by  ^croN,   Sib  JOHN    FR.4.NCIS    ED- 
him  at  vanoua  mtervali.  from  1833,  some  in  ^ARD,  sixth  baronet  (1736-1811),  prime 
wntrovCTiiy withPhilteott»,Bi8^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  j^    1^  ^^^^  Ferdiniii<f  IV, 
Acton  also  e«t»blisheJ  and  edited"  <  The  Gos-  ^^  descended  from  an  old  family  who  from 
pd  Advo«te,'  of  whjch  four  volumes  a^  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 


were 


neand.    He  wm  an  effective  preacher,  and  ^^  „f  Aldenham   Hall,  Shroiehire. 

l^  oveijome  the  disadvantages  of  his  de-  gj^  ^^^^      ^^e  son  of  a  goldsmith  iiLon- 

^^rfucation.    He  left  a  widow  and  six  j^„^  while  accompanying  the  father  of  Ed- 

~~^°*  -M-       .        JO               /^  •    •     X.  ward  Gibbon   the    historian  as  physician, 

[James,  Memoir  and  Sermons ;  Christian  Re-  grayed  a  few  days  at  Besan^on,  where,  find- 

former^  604,  666.  766 ;  Mmntee  of  the  Uni-  •       ^  favourable  opening  for  his  profession, 

tanan  Fund,  8  Aug.  1818.]                      J.  H.  he  settled  permanently  and  married  a  French 

ACTON,  JOHN  (A  1850),  writer  on  the  lady ;  and  there  Sir  John  Acton  was  bom 

canon  law,  is  stated  oy  Leland  to  have  been  in   1736,  the  date   of  his   baptism  being 

educated  at  Oxford,  and  to  have  taken  there  3  June  (Blakbwat,  The  Sheriffs  of  Shrop- 

the  degree  of  LL.D.    In  1329  he  was  '  pro-  shire).    Under  the  auspices  of  his  unde  he 

Tided  'hy  the  pope  to  a  oanoniy  and  a  prebend  enteied  the  naval  ser\*ice  of  Tuscany.  While 

in  Lincoln  Ckthednl,  bat  some  years  appear  captain  of  a  frigate  in  the  joint  expedition  of 

to  hftve  elapsed  before  he  actnidly  obtained  Spain  and  Tuscany  against  Algiers  in  1776, 

n  1 
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he  performed  some  daring  exploits  in  cover- 
ing the  retreat ;  and  he  haa  risen  to  high 
command,  when  his  merits  became  known 
to  Prince  Caramanico,  a  favourite  of  Queen 
Caroline  of  Naples.  On  the  advice  of  Cara- 
manico  she  induced  her  brother,  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  in  1779  to  permit 
Acton  to  undertake  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Neapolitan  navy.  Acton  thus  became 
<issociatea  with  Neapolitan  affairs  at  a  very 
critical  period  of  the  country's  history.  The 
direction  both  of  the  internal  administration 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  kingdom  was 
soon  entirely  in  his  hands.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  should  seek  to  carry 
out  the  ambitious  purposes  of  the  queen,  but 
apart  from  the  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
these  purposes,  his  general  administration  of 
affairs  was  exceptionally  able.  By  a  succes- 
sion of  rapid  steps  he  reached  in  a  few  years 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  power.  To  rid  him- 
self of  the  dangerous  rivalry  of  Oaramanico, 
he  sent  him  ambassador  to  London,  then  to 
Paris,  and  finally  got  him  promoted  viceroy 
of  Sicily.  The  sudden  death  of  Oaramanico 
in  1794  aroused  suspicions  both  of  foul  play 
at  the  hands  of  the  emissaries  of  Acton,  and 
of  suicide  from  mortification;  but  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  died  from  other  than  natural 
causes  was  never  substantiated. 

The  aim  of  the  Queen  of  Naples  was  to  play 
a  prominent  part,  in  the  politics  of  Europe — 
an  aim  which  rendered  the  reorganisation  of 
the  navy  and  army  a  prime  necessity.  The 
skill  of  Acton  as  minister  of  marine  led  to 
his  appointment  as  minister  of  war ;  and 
he  was  also  promoted  generalistimo  of  the 
sea  and  land  lorces.  The  fleet,  which,  when 
he  entered  the  service  of  Naples,  had  prac- 
tically no  existence,  comprised  in  1798  as 
many  as  120  sail  with  1,200  cannon,  while 
the  lund  forces  were  increased  from  16,000 
to  60,000.  To  devise  methods  for  meeting 
the  increased  expenses  of  the  kingdom,  he 
was  chosen  minister  of  finance,  and  ulti- 
mately his  paramount  influence  was  formally 
recognised  by  appointing  him  prime  minister. 
It  was  undoubtedly  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  him  that  the  ascendency  of  Spain  in  Nea- 
politan affairs  was  overthrown,  and  an  alli- 
ance was  concluded  in  1793  with  Austria 
and  England  against  France.  In  no  degree, 
however,  were  the  interests  of  Naples  pro- 
moted by  the  vainglorious  policy  thus  in- 
augurated, and  it  speedily  resulted  in  disas- 
ter. Acton  had  set  himself  to  extend  the 
commerce  of  the  country  by  increasing  the 
facilities  of  internal  communication  and  re- 
storing some  of  the  principal  ports,  but  the  in- 
creased taxation  required  to  support  the  army 
and  navy  more  than  counterbalanced  these 


efforts,  and  caused  acute  distress  and  general 
discontent.  The  introduction  of  foreign 
officers  into  the  services  aroused  also  the  re- 
sentment of  the  upper  claases,  which  was 
further  augmented  when  the  fleet  was  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Nelson.  After  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French  arms  in  the  north  of 
Italv,  Acton  with  the  king  and  queen  and 
the  ]l5nglish  ambassador  escaped  in  December 
1798  on  board  the  Encrlish  fleet,  and  went  to 
Palermo,  whereupon  tne  citizens  and  nobles 
with  the  aid  of  the  French  established  the 
Parthenojpeian  republic.  When,  five  months 
afterwards,  the  king  was  restored  with  the 
help  of  a  Calabrian  army  under  Cardinal 
Ruffo,  Acton  established  a  reign  of  terror, 
and,"  at  the  instance  of  an  irresponsible 
authority  called  the  Junta  of  State,  many 
prominent  citizens  were  thrown  into  prison 
or  sent  to  the  block.  In  1804  Acton,  on  the 
demand  of  France,  was  removed  from  power, 
but  in  accordance  with  his  advice  Feromand, 
while  agreeing  to  an  alliance  with  Napo- 
leon, permitted  Russian  and  English  troops 
to  land  at  Naples.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
minister  was  recalled,  but  when  the  French 
entered  Naples  in  1806,  he  with  the  royal 
family  took  refuge  in  Sicily.  He  died  at 
Palermo,  12  Aug.  1811.  A  Latin  epitaph  on 
his  tomb  commemorates  his  services. 

In  1791  Acton  succeeded  to  the  family 
estates  and  title  on  the  death  of  his  cousin 
in  the  third  de^ee.  Sir  Richard  Acton  of  Al- 
denham  Hall.  In  1800  he  married,  by  papal 
dispensation,  Mary  Anne  Acton,  his  niece, 
daughter  of  his  brother  Joseph  who  was  also 
engaged  in  the  Neapolitan  service,  and  is  often 
confounded  with  him.  Joseph  was  bom  in 
October  1737,  the  date  frequently  given  for 
the  birth  of  Sir  John  Acton,  and  died  in 
1808. 

[Blftkeway's  Sheriffe  of  Shropshire  (18JU 
pp.  175-6  ;  CoUetta's  Storia  del  Beame  di  Napoli 
dal  1734  sino  al  1825  (2  vols.  1834,  several  sub- 
8fH)uont  editions  and  English  translation,  1858); 
Memoirs  of  General  Pepe  (1846) ;  Freiherr  von 
Helfert's  Konigin  Karolina  (1878) ;  and  the  ▼»- 
rious  Lives  of  Lord  Nelson,  especially  his  Bes- 
patchcs  and  Letters  edited  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
7  vols.  (1844-46).]  T.  F.  H. 

ACTON,  RALPH  (14th  cent.),  an  Eng- 
lish theologian  and  philosopher,  is  assigned 
by  Leland  and  his  followers  to  the  firstWf 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Of  the  details  of  his 
life  nothing  definite  is  known,  for  the  sketch 
given  by  Bale  and  Pits  is  so  vague  as  to  sug- 
gest that  it  is  chiefly  made  up  of  inferences. 
According  to  these  writers  Ralph  received  his 
early  education  in  country  schools,  whence  in 
due  time  he  proceeded  to  Oxford.  After  taking 
his  mast«r*s  degree  in  philosophy  and  theology 
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at  this  uniyeni^  he  was  appointed  head  of 
a  famous  church  ('  rector  cujusdam  insignis 
ecclesiie '),  and  henceforward  devoted  himself 
in  the  retirement  of  his  parish  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  care  of  his  flock. 

His  writings  consist  of '  HomilisB  in  quatuor 
Evangelia,'  *  Commentarii  in  Epistolas  Pau- 
linas, 'Illustrationes  in  Petrum  Langobar- 
dum,*  and  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.  Two 
manuscripts  of  this  author  are  still  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford — 
the  one  written  in  an  early  fifteenth-century 
hand ;  the  other  the  g^ft  of  Robert  Flem- 
minff,  a  near  kinsman  of  Richard  Flemming, 
the  founder  of  this  college  (1427).  We  thus 
get  a  date  later  than  which  our  author  can- 
not have  flourished ;  and  Leland,  Bale,  and 
Pits  conjecturally  assiga  him  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  EI  (1320).  Other  manuscripts  of ! 
Acton*s  works  are  said  by  Tanner  to  be  m  the 
Bodleian  library  and  that  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 

[LeUnd's  Comment.  367;  Bale,  393 ;  Pits,  412; 
Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit.;  Coxe'sCat.  MSS.  (Lincoln, 
62,  63).]  T.  A.  A. 

ACWORTH,  GEORGE,  LL.D.  (d. 
1578?),  civilian  and  divine,  was  educated  at 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
dc^pree  of  B.A.  in  1552-^.  He  was  admitted 
a  fellow  of  his  college  26  Jan.  1553-4,  and 
gradoated  M.A.  in  1555,  subscribing  the 
Roman  catholic  articles  imposed  in  that 
year  upon  all  graduates.  During  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  he  resided  abroad,  studying 
the  civil  law  in  France  and  Italy.  On  the 
acceasion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  elected  public  orator  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1559.  At 
the  close  of  that  year  he  obtained  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Southwell,  which  he  resigned 
in  1566.  He  was  admitted  an  advocate  in 
1662,  and  created  LL.D.  of  Cambridge  in  the 
following  year.  Dr.  Acworth  was  cluncellor 
and  vicar-genend  to  Home,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. About  1570  he  became  a  member 
of  the  household  of  Archbishop  Parker.  He 
was  employed  in  a  visitation  of  the  church 
and  diocese  of  Canterbury  in  1573,  and  we 
find  him  holding  the  rectory  of  Wroughton, 
in  Wiltshire,  on  4  May  1575,  when  he  had 
a  faculty  to  hold  another  benefice  at  the 
Mme  time.  Though  a  man  of  consider- 
able talent,  he  was  idle,  addicted  to  drink- 
ing, and  otherwise  of  dissolute  habits.  On 
this  account  he  lost  all  his  preferments  in 
England,  but  on  18  March  1576-7  was  con- 
itituted  master  of  the  fiiculties  and  judge  of 
the  pren^gative  court  in  Ireland.  The  last 
notice  we  have  found  of  him  is  dated  20  Dec. 
1678^  when  letters-patent  were  issued  to  him 


and  Robert  Ghurvev  to  exercise  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  Ireland. 

Dr.  Acworth  is  the  author  of:  1.  *Em- 
stola  de  Ratione  Studiorum  suorum,'  15o0. 
MS.  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Chnsti  C^oUege, 
Cambridge.  2.  'Oratio  encomiastica  in  resti- 
tutione  Buceri  et  Fagii,'  printed  in  Bucer's 
'Scripta  Anglicana.'  3.  'De  visibili  Ro- 
manarchia,  contra  Nich.  SanderiMonarchiam 
trpo\tyofi€voVf  Libri  duo,'  Lond.,  1573,  4to. 
4.  Preface  to  the  second  book  of  Bucer's 
Works.  Dr.  Acworth  also  assisted  Arch- 
bishop Parker  in  the  compilation  of  his  cele- 
brated work,  'De  Antiquitate  Britannicss 
Ecdesiffi.' 

[Tanner's  Bibl.  Bnt. ;  Coote's  Civilians,  46 ; 
Index  to  Strype's  Works ;  MS.  Cotton.  Titus  B, 
xiii.  256 ;  Cooper's  Athense  Cantab,  i.  381,  566 ; 
Nasmith's  Cat.  C.C.C.  MSS.  169.]  T.  C. 

ADAIR,  JAMES  (d.  1798),  serjeant-at- 
law  and  recorder  of  London,  was  educated 
at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1764,  and  M.A.  in  1767.  He 
was  subsequently  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  In  the  quarrel  between  Wilkes 
and  Home  Tooke  in  1770,  he  intervened  on 
the  side  of  Wilkes,  who  publicly  replied  in 
Adair's  behalf  to  the  attacks  made  upon  him 
by  Tooke,  and  the  notoriety  that  he  thereby 
acquired  was  of  material  service  to  him  in 
his  professional  career.  In  1771  he  took  a 
prominent  part,  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  defence,  in  certain  legal  proceedings  that 
followed  the  great  trial  of  the  printers  and 
publishers  of  Junius's  letters.  Eight  years 
later,  his  support  of  the  popular  cause  se- 
cured for  him  the  office  of  recorder  of  London, 
and  he  continued  in  that  position  until  1789. 
His  resignation  of  the  post  in  that  year  was 
due  partly  to  his  many  professional  enga^ 
ments  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  which 
left  him  little  time  to  attend  to  the  aifairs  of 
the  city,  and  partly  to  his  political  A^ews. 
The  members  of  the  London  corporation  had 
transferred  their  political  allegiance  between 
1779  and  1789  from  the  whigs  to  the  tories 
under  the  younger  Pitt,  and  with  the  latter 
Adair  had  at  the  time  nothing  in  common. 
From  1780  until  his  death,  he  sat  in  parliament 
as  the  whig  representative  first  of  Cocker- 
mouth  and  afterwards  of  Higham  Ferrars. 
Ilis  temporary  connection  withWilkes  gained 
him  for  a  time  the  reputation  of  being  a 
Wilkite,  but  in  truth  he  was  a  rather  timid 
whig.  He  was  for  some  years  a  member  of 
the  famous  whig  club ;  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  revolution  he  parted  company 
with  Fox,  with  whom  he  had  previously  been 
connected.  As  kin^s  Serjeant  he  was  asso- 
ciated, in  1794,  with  the  attorney-general 
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Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Eldon,  in 
the  prosecution  of  Thomas  Hardy  and  his 
old  enemy  Home  Tooke ;  in  1796  he,  with 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  afterwards  lord 
chancellor,  was  assigned  hy  the  court  as 
counsel  for  the  defence  of  William  Stone, 
charged  with  high  treason  as  a  champion  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  the  prisoner's  ac- 
quittal was  doubtless  in  some  measure  due 
to  Adair's  energetic  conduct  of  his  case  {State 
TriaUf  xxv.  1820  et  seq.).  Adair's  horror  of 
the  French  revolution  did  not,  however,  di- 
minish with  his  years;  at  an  advanced  age  he 
joined  a  force  of  London  volunteers,  raised 
m  1798,  when  England  was  menaced  with 
invasion.  The  fati^nff  discipline  to  which 
he  thus  subjected  himself  shortened  his  life. 
He  died  suddenly  while  returning  from  shoot- 
ing exercise  on  21  July  1798,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Bunhill  Fields  burying-ground,  near 
his  parents'  graves.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  king%  prime  serjeant-at-law,  M.P.  for 
Higham  Ferrars,  and  cnief  justice  of  Chester. 
Adair  is  the  reputed  author  of:  1.  ^  Thoughts 
on  the  Dismission  of  Officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, for  their  conduct  in  Parliament,'  1764, 
8vo.  2.  *  Observations  on  the  Power  of 
Alienation  in  the  Crown  before  the  first  of 
Queen  Anne,  supported  by  precedents,  and 
the  opinions  of  many  learned  judges,  together 
with  some  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Admi- 
nistration respecting  the  case  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,'  1786,  8vo.  3.  *  Discussions  of 
the  Law  of  Libels,'  1786,  8vo.  Almon  in 
his  'Anecdotes'  fullv  summarises  the  first 
two  of  these  pamphlets,  and  applauds  '  the 
learned  Serjeant's  regard  for  the  constitu- 
tion,' his  ability  as  a  lawyer,  and  his  honesty 


as  a  man. 


[Gent.  Mag.  Ixviii.  part  ii.  720-1 ;  Chalmers's 
Biog.  Diet. ;  Almon's  Anecdotes  ( 1 797),  i.  82-92 ; 
Junius  printed  by  Woodfall  (1872),  iii.  380  et 
seq.]  J.  M.  R. 

ADAIR,  JAMES  MAKITTRICK(1728- 
1802),  originally  named  James  Makittriok, 
was  a  native  of  Inverness,  and  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1766.  He  practised 
before  and  after  that  date  at  Antigua,  and 
one  of  his  works,  with  the  title  of  *  Un- 
answerable Arguments  a^nst  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,'  was  m  vindication  of  the 
manners  of  its  residents.  His  medical  writings 
enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  his  degree  thesis  on  the  yellow  fever 
of  the  West  Indies  was  reprinted  in  Baldin- 
ger's  collection  of  medical  treatises  (Got- 
tinoen,  1776),  and  his  '  Natural  History  of 
Body  and  Mind '  was  also  translated  abroad. 
After  returning  from  Anti^a  he  followed  his 
profession  at  Andover,  Guildford,  and  Bath, 


and  wrote,  for  the  benefit  of  those  resorting 
to  the  latter  place,  a  volume  of  medical  cau- 
tions for  invalids.  Wlierever  he  went  he 
provoked  animosity.  At  one  time  he  was  in 
Winchester  gaol  for  sending  a  challenge  to  a 
duel ;  at  another  period  he  was  ensiled  in 
controversy  with  Dr.  Freeman  and  Philip 
Thicknesse.  Thicknesse  published  an  an^prr 
letter  to  him  in  1787,  ana  Adair  replied  with 
an  abusive  dedication  to  a  volume  of  essays 
on  fashionable  diseases.  When  Thicknesse 
wrote  his  '  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes,'  his  op- 

Sonent  replied  with  a  list  of '  Facts  and  Aneo- 
otes'  which  he  pretended  that  Thicknesse  had 
omitted.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Adair 
about  1783;  it  was  probably  his  mother's 
maiden  name,  but  Thicknesse  asserted  that 
it  was  stolen  from  a  physician  at  Spa.  His 
death  occurred  at  Harrogate,  24  April  1802. 

[Adair's  works ;  Gent.  Mag.  1802,  bccii.  part  i. 
476.  682.]  W.  P.  C. 

ADAm,  JOHN  (d,  1722),  an  eminent 
Scottish  surveyor  and  map  maker,  lived 
during  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  earliest  known  mention  of  his 
name  is  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  his  patron^ 
from  whom  Adair  received  his  first  public 
employment.  In  *  An  Account  of  the  Scot- 
tish Atlas,'  a  kind  of  prospectuspublished  in 
Edinburgh,  1683,  we  read :  *  The  Lords  of 
His  Majesties  Privy  Council  in  Scotland  gave 
commission  to  John  Adair,  mathematician 
and  skilfull  mechanick,  to  survey  the  shires. 
And  the  said  John  Adair,  by  taking  the  dis- 
tances of  the  seuerall  angles  from  the  adjacent 
hills,  had  designed  most  exact  maps,  and  hath 
lately  made  an  hydrographical  map  of  the 
river  of  Forth  geometrically  surueyed;  where- 
in, after  a  new  and  exact  way,  are  set  down 
all  the  isles,  blind-rocks,  shelves  and  sandfly 
with  an  exact  draught  of  the  coasts,  with  all 
its  bayes,  headlands,  ports,  havens,  towns, 
and  other  things  remarkable,  the  de]^ths  of 
the  water  through  the  whole  Frith,  with  the 
courses  from  each  point  [of  the  compass], 
the  prospect  and  view  01  the  remarltable 
islands,  headlands,  and  other  considerable 
landmarks.  And  he  is  next  to  survey  the 
shire  of  Perth,  and  to  make  two  maps  there- 
of, one  of  the  south  side,  and  another  of  the 
north.  He  will  likewise  be  ready  to  design 
the  maps  of  the  other  shires,  that  were  not 
done  before,  providing  he  may  have  sufficient 
allowance  thereof.  And  that  those  who  are 
concerned  maybe  the  better  perswaded  there- 
to, there  is  joyned  with  this  account  the  map 
of  Clackmannan  Shire  taken  ofi*  the  copper 
plate  done  for  it,  where  may  be  seen  not  only 
the  towns,  hills,  rivers,  and  lakes,  bat  also 
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the  different  face  of  the  grounds,  which  are  Adair,  late  Geogprapher,  having  given  upon 
arable,  and  which  mooriah ;  and  by  conve-  |  oath  an  Inventory  of  all  Maps  and  Papers 
nientmarka  you  may  know  the  houses  of  the  1  belonging  to  her  late  Husband,  in  pursuance 
nobility  and  ffentiy,  the  churches,  mills, !  of  the  Lord  Justices  Sign  Manual,  dated  21st 
woods,  and  panes'  (p.  4).  '.  June  past,  Ord^  that  the  same  be  lodged  in 

For  the  better  enabling  Adair  to  carry  on    the  Rem^"  Office,  and  the  Precept  for  payment 
the  design  an  act  of  tunnage  was  passed  by  ;  of  her  allowance  of  £40  p^  an.  be  delivered 

Sarliament  14  June,  1686,  <  In  &vour  of  i  to  her/ 
ohn  Adair,  jroographer,  for  surveying  the  '  Some  of  Adair's  surveys  are  preserved  in 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  navigating  the  |  the  Advocates'  Librar}*,  Edinburgh ;  others, 
coasts  and  isles  thereof'  (Ist  Pan.  Ja.  VII,  ;  MS.  maps,  probably  copies,  are  preserved  in 
cap.  21).  At  this  period  it  would  appear  |  the  King's  Library,  British  Museum.  Ao- 
that  his  connection  with  Sir  R.  Sibbala  nad  cording  to  Gough,  other  sketches  remained 
ceased.  While  engaged  on  this  work  he  in  the  hands  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Doiurlas. 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Oough  also  mentions  that  *  Mr.  Bryan 
30  Nov.  1688.  In  a  report  of  the  committee  shewea  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1724, 
of  privy  council,  Aug.  1694,  *  The  Commit-    two  drawings  of  the  whole  coast  of  Scotland, 


tee  appointed  to  examine  the  progress  made 
by  John  Adair  in  the  maps  of  Scotland  doe 


upon  the  Frith  of  Forth  as  high  as  Stirling, 
and  of  the  Cluyd  to  Glasgow,  and  of  the  Sol- 


find  that  there  are  elleuen  maps  made  by  '  way  Frith  to  Carlisle,' by  the  late  John  Adair 
him  relating  to  the  land,  and  nyne  relate-  '  {British  Topography ^  vol.  ii.  p.  577). 
iiu^  to  the  sea.'  The  money  raised  in  favour  |  One  of  the  charts  found  in  his  *  Description 
or  Adair  by  the  act  of  1686  being  found  in-  1  of  the  Sea  Coasts  and  Islands  of  Scotland '  is 
sa£Eicient  to  cover  his  expenses,  a  new  act  of  of  peculiar  interest ;  it  bears  the  following 
tannage  was  passed  16  July  1695.  In  1703  ;  title :  *  A  true  and  exact  HydroCTaphical  De- 
was  published  his  '  Description  of  the  Sea  j  scription  of  the  Sea  Coast  and  Isles  of  Scot- 
Coasts  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  with  Larse  land  Made  in  a  \^oyage  round  the  same  by 
and  Exact  Maps  for  the  use  of  Seamen.  By  ,  the  great  and  mighty  prince  James  the  5th. 
John  Adair,  Geographer  for  that  Kingdom.  Pubushed  at  Paris  by  Nicolay  D'Aulplii- 
Edinburgh,  fol.'  Of  this  work  the  first  part  '  nois,  &  Cheif  Cosmographer  to  the  French 
only  was  printed;  it  is  now  rare.  The  Kiug,  anno  1583;  and  at  Edinburgh  by 
Mcond  part  was  never  published.  The  com-  '■  John  Adair,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
mittee  on  public  accounts,  in  their  report  anno  1688.  James  Moxon  sculp.  (Adair 
laid  before  parliament  21  July,  1704,  state  brought  '  Moxon  ane  engraver '  over  from 
'that  four  of  our  number  did  visit  Mr.  Holland  in  the  previous  year,  1687.)  This 
Adair^s  work,  who  told  us  it  was  far  ad-  '  chart  is  engraved  on  a  half  folio  sheet,  tlie 
vanced  and  deserved  encouragement '  {Acta  |  same  size  as  the  original,  which  is  extremely 
ParL  vol.  xi.  App.  p.  49).  Another  act  of ,  rare,  entitled  *  Vray  ot  exacte  description  Hy- 
tunnaffe  was  then  passed  in  his  favour,  8  Aug.  drographique  des  cotes  maritimes  u'Escosse, 
1706,  but  the  second  part  never  appeared,    &  ues  lies  Orchades,  Hebrides,  avec  partie 


and  his  papers  are  not  Known  to  have  been 
preserved. 
Adair  probably  died  in  London  towards 


d'Angleterre  et  d'lrlande,  servant  h  la  navi- 
gation. Par  N.  de  Nicolay  D'Aulphinois 
Sieur  d'Arfeville  et  de  Belar,  premier  Cos- 


the  end  of  1722,  tor  we  find  that  in  1723  his    mographe  du  Roy,  1583.'    This  again  occurs 


widow  obtained  from  government  some  re- 
muneration for  her  husband's  labours  and 
losses,  which  last  must  have  been  consider- 
able, as  Adair,  as  early  as  July  1694,  stated 
in  a  memorial  to  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council  that  these  losses  were  *  three  times 
more  than  ever  was  gotten  from  the  collectors 
upon  the  accompt  <S  Tunnage.'  Among  the 
records  of  the  court  of  Exchequer  is  an  '  In- 
ventory of  the  Maps  and  Papers  delivered  by 
Jean  Adair,  Relict  of  Mr.  John  Adair,  Geo- 
grapher, F.RS.,  to  the  Right  Hon^*«  the 
Banms  of  exchequer  in  persuance  of  a  War- 
rent  from  the  Loxds  Justices,  dated  2 Ist  June, 
1733; '  as  is  also  a  minute  of  the  Barons  of 
Exchec^ner,  Martis  19"  Nov.  1723,  to  the 
foUowing  efiect :  '  Mrs.  Adair,  Relict  of  Jn" 


in  a  book  equally  rare,  but  known  as  *  La 
Navigation  du  Roy  d'Ecosse  laques  cinqui- 
esme  du  Nom  .  .  .  par  Nicholay  d'Arf\'eiile.' 
Paris,  1583,  4to.  A  copy  of  this  book  with 
the  original  chart  is  preserved  in  the  Grenville 
Librar}',  British  Museum. 

The  remaining  documents  of  Adair  that 
call  for  notice  in  the  Inventory  are  as 
follows : 

'  Principal  Manuscripts  not  printed : — 

'  A  Journal  of  the  Voyage  made  to  the  North 
and  West  Islands  of  Scotland  by  John  Adair, 
Geographer,  in  the  year  1698,  consisting  of 
fifteen  full  sheets,  and  seems  to  be  the  original 
by  his  own  hand.' 

A  list  of  nine  maps  relative  to  the  said 
journal : — 1,  Channel  between  Hoy  and  Po- 
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mona;  2,  West  Coast  of  Ross;  S,  Island 
and  Port  of  Cana ;  4,  Scalpa,  with  the  Coast 
of  Harris ;  5,  East  Coast  of  Uist ;  6  and  7, 
Views  of  the  foresaid  Islands ;  8,  South  Coast 
of  Sky ;  9,  South  Islands  of  Orkney. 

[Sir  R.  Sibbald*8  Account  of  Scottish  Atlas, 
1683,  fol. ;  Rich.  Gough*8  British  Topography, 
1780,  Tol.  ii.,  4to ;  G.  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  toI. 
ii.  1810,  4to;  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica 
(Authors),  vol.  i.  1824,  4to ;  Papers  relating  to 
John  Adair,  1686-1723,  printed  in  Bannat^e 
Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  1836,  4to;  Biographical 
Dictionary,  Soc.  D.U.K.  1842,  8vo.]     C.  H.  C. 

ADAIR,  PATRICK  (1625?-1694),pre8- 
byterian    minister,   was   of  the  family  of 
Adair  of  Galloway,  ori^aUy  Irish  (Fit«- 
geralds  of  Adare).    lie  is  usually  treated  as 
son  of  Rev.  William  Adair  of  Ayr  (who  ad- 
ministered the  solenm  league  and  covenant  in 
Ulster  1644),  but  was  prooably  the  third  son 
of  Rev.  John  Adair  of  Genoch,  Galloway.  He 
was  eyewitness,  *  being  a  boy,'  of  the  scene 
in  Edinburgh  High  Church,  23  July  1637, 
when  stools  were  flung  at  the  dean  and 
bishop  on  the  introduction  of  the  service-book. 
This  places  his  birth  about  1625.    He  entered 
divinity  classes  of  Glasgow  College  in  De- 
cember 1644,  and  was  ordained  at  Caimcastle, 
CO.  Antrim,  7  May  1646,  bjr  the  *  army  presby- 
tery' constituted  in  Carrickfergus  10  June 
1642  by  the  chaplains  of  the  Scottish  regi- 
ments m  Ulster.     In  1648  Adair  and  his  par 
tron,  James  Shaw  of  BallygaUy,  were  ap- 
pointed on  a  committee  to  treat  with  General 
>f onk  and  Sir  Charles  Coote,  tjie  parliamen- 
tary generals  in  Ulster,  for  the  establishment 
of  presbyterianism  in  those  parts.     But,  on 
the  beheading  of  Charles  I,  tne  presbyterian 
ministers  of  Antrim  and  Down  (Milton's 
*  blockish  presbyters  of  Clanneboye ')  broke 
with  the  parliament  and  held  a  meeting  in 
Belfast  (February  1649\  at  which  they  pro- 
tested against  the  king  s  death  as  an  act  of 
horror  without  precedent  in  history  *  divine 
or  human,'  and  agreed  to  pray  for  Charles  II, 
who,  for  his  part,  promised  to  establish  pres- 
byterianism m  Ulster,    llie  parliamentary 
generals  replaced  the  .presbyterian  by  inde- 
pendent and  baptist  ministers,  and  Adair  had 
to  hide  among  tne  rocks  near  Caimcastle.   In 
March  1652  he  took  part  in  a  public  discus- 
sion An  church  government  between  presby- 
i'lihu  and  independent  ministers  at  Antrim 
Castle.    He  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  minis- 
ters who  declined  (October  and  November 
1652)  to  take  the  engagement  to  be  true  to 
the  commonwealth  against  any  king,  and  was 
one  of  two  ministers  appointed  to  wait  on 
General  Fleetwood  and  the  council  in  Dublin 
(Janoary  1653)  to  seek    relief  therefrom. 
Being  told  that  papists  might  plead  conscience 


aa  well  as  they,  Adair  drew  a  famoua  distinc- 
tion between  the  consciences  of  the  parties, 
'  for  papist  consciences  could  digest  to  kill 
protestant  kings.'    No  relief  was  obtained, 
and  commissioners  were  sent  from  Dublin  in 
April  to  search  the  houses  of  such  ministers 
as  had  not  sought  safety  in  flight.     Adair's 
papers  were  seized,  but  restored  to  him  through 
the  daring  act  of  a  servant-maid  at  Lame. 
The  commissioners  devised  a  plan  for  trans- 
planting the  Ulster  presbytenans  to  Tijmd' 
rary^  but  the  scheme  was  abortive ;  and  in 
April  and  May  1654  we  find  Adair  in  Dublin 
pleading  for  the  restoration  of  tithes  to  tiie 
presbyterian  ministers,  and  obtaining  instead 
a  maintenance  by  annual  salary  mie  first 
donum  to  Irish  presbyterians).    They  got 
100/.  a  year  apiece  till  the  Restoration,  but 
preserved  their  independence,  not  observing 
the  commonwealth  fasts  and  thanksgivings. 
Adair  was  one  t)f  eight  ministers  summoi^ 
to  the  general  convention  at  Dublin,  Febru- 
ary I60O,  at  a  time  when  there  were  hopes  of 
a  presbyterian  establishment,  soon  dispelled 
by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.    Jeremy 
Taylor,  consecrated  bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor 27  Jan.  1661,  summoned  the  presbyterian 
ministers  to  his  visitation,  and  on  their  not 
attending  declared  their  churches  vacant. 
Thus  Adair  was  ejected  from  Caimcastle 
parish  church.    He  went  to  Dublin  to  seek 
relief  for  his  brethren  from  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  lord  lieutenant,  but  could  obtain  only 
permission  for  them  to  '  serve  God  in  their 
own  families.'    In  1653  he  was  apprehended 
and  sent  to  Dublin  on  a  charge  01  complicity 
in  Blood's  plot,  but  dischaiged  after  three 
months  with  a  temporary  indulgence  on  con- 
dition of  living  peaceably.    About  1668  a 
meeting-house  was  built  for  him  at  Caim- 
castle.   Adair  was  one  of  the  negotiators  in 
1672  for  the  first  regium  donum  granted  to 
presbyterians  by  Chdrles  H.     On  13  Oct. 
1674  the  Antrim  meeting  removed  Adair  to 
Belfast,  in  succession  to  Rev.  William  Keyes 
(an  Englishman),  not  without  opposition  from 
the  Donegal  family,  who  favoured  the  Eng- 
lish rather  than  the  Scottish  type  of  presm^- 
terianism.     After  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish 
covenanters  at  Bothwell  Brig  (June  1679) 
fresh  severities  were  inflicted  on  the  Ulster 
presbyterians;    their    meeting-houses   were 
closed  and  their  presbytery  meetings  held 
secretly  by  night.     James  IPs  declaration 
(1687)  gave  them  renewed  liberty,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  accession  of  William  UI, 
though  there  was  no  Irish  toleration  act  till 
17 19.    Adair  headed  the  deputation  from  the 
general  committee  of  Ulster  presbyterians^ 
who  presented  a  congratulatory  address  to 
William  IH  in  London  1689,  and  obtained 
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from  the  king  a  letter  (9  Nov.  1689)  recom- 
mendiiu;  their  case  to  Duke  Schomberg.  Wil- 
liam, when  in  Ulater  in  1690,  amK)int^  Adair 
and  hia  son  William  two  of  the  trustees 
for  distributing  his  rectum  donum.  *  There 
has  been  no  minister,  at  any  period  in  the 
history  of  Irish  presbyterians,  engaged  in  such 
a  continued  series  of  important  transactions 
as  Patrick  Adair'  (Abmstrong).  Late  in 
life  he  drew  up  *  A  True  Narrative  of  the  Rise 
and  ProffresB  of  the  Presbyterian  Government 
in  the  North  of  Ireland/  extending  from  1623 
to  1670,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  finish.  For  the  religious  history  of 
the  period  it  is  invaluable.  Adair  died  in 
1694,  probably  at  its  dose,  as  his  will  was 
proved  6  July  1695.  He  married  first  his 
cousin  Jean  (died  1675},  second  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Adair  of  Ballymena;  second,  a 
widow,  Elizabeth  Anderson  (nSe  Martin). 
He  left  four  sons,  W^illiam  (ordained  at  Bally- 
eaaton  1681,  removed  to  Antrim  1690,  and 
died  1698),  Archibald,  Alexander,  and  Par 
trick  (minister  at  Carrickfergus,  died  June 
1717),  and  a  daughter  Helen. 

[Adair^B  True  Narrative,  ed.  Eillen,  1866 
(et,  correspondence  on  errors  of  this  edition  in 
Northern  Whig,  October  and  November  1867) ; 
Beid's  Hiat.  of  Presb.  Ch.  in  Ireland,  2nd  ed. 
1867 ;  Witherow's  Hist,  and  Lit  Mem.  of  Presb. 
in  Ireland,  4th  ser.  1879  ;  C.  Porter's  Cong.  Mem. 
Caimcastle,  in  Christ.  Unitarian,  May  and  June 
1865,  and  Ulster  Biog.  Sketches,  1883;  Arm- 
strong's Appendix  to  Ordination  Service,  James 
ICartineau,  1829,  p.  91 ;  Disciple  (Belf.),.Febru- 
aiy  1888;  Funeral  Register  (Presbyterian)  at 
Belfast.]  A  G. 

ADAIR,  Sib  ROBERT  (1763-1856),  the 
last  survivor  of  Charles  James  Fox's  friends, 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Adair,  sergeant-surgeon 
to  George  UI,  and  Lady  Caroline  Keppel.  He 
was  bom  on  24  May  1768,  and  was  sent  to 
Westminster  school,  and  thence  t  o  t  he  univer- 
sity of  Gtittingen,  where  Canning,  who  styled 
him  '  bawba-dara-adul-phoolah  and  many 
other  names,  satirised  him  as  fallii^  in  love 
with  '  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen.*  Before  he 
was  twenty  he  was  ranked  among  Fox*s  in-  j 
timate  friends,  and,  had  the  whig  minister 
gained  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office  in  1788, 
Adair  wduld  have  been  his  under-secretary. 
When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  he 
visited  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
to  study  its  effects  on  foreign  states,  and  to 
qualify  himself  for  diplomatic  office.  Some 
of  his  political  opponents  believed  that  he  had 
been  despatchea  by  Fox  to  Russia  to  thwart 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  accusation 
was  reproduced  in  1821  in  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester's '  Memoir  of  Pitt/  which  brought 
about  an  angry  conespondence  in  print  be- 


tween the  bishop  and  Adair.  lie  sat  in  par- 
liament for  the  whig  boroughs  of  Appleby 
and  Camelford.  During  Fox's  tenure  of  of- 
fice in  1806  he  was  despatched  on  a  mission 
to  Vienna  to  warn  Austria  of  the  dangers  to 
which  she  was  exposed  from  the  power  of 
FVance,  and  on  his  return  from  Vienna  was 
sent  by  his  old  antagonist  Canning  to  Con- 
stantinople to  open  up  a  negotiation  for  peace 
with  the  Porte.  Memoirs  of  these  missions 
were  published  by  Sir  Robert  Adair  in  1844- 
1845.  From  1831  to  1835  he  was  enga^d 
on  a  special  mission  in  the  Low  Countries, 
where  nis  exertions  prevented  a  general  war 
between  the  Flemish  and  the  Dutch  troops. 
For  his  services  in  the  East  he  was  created  a 
K.C.B.  in  1809,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  senior  knight  of  the  order.  His 
successful  mission  in  1831  was  rewarded  by  his 
appointment  as  member  of  the  privy  council, 
and  the  grant  of  the  highest  pension  which 
could  be  awarded  to  him.  Among  his  other 
writings  are  a  reprint  in  1802  and  1853  of 
Fox's  *  Letter  to  tlie  Electors  of  Westminster 
in  1793,  with  an  application  of  its  principle  to 
subsequent  events,  and  a  sketch  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  (1811). 
His  wife  was  Mile.  Ang61ique  Gabrielle, 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  d  Hazincourt.  His 
stores  of  recollection  of  diplomatic  and  po- 
litical life  made  him  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
chief  whig  houses  of  London,  and  his  name 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  diary  of  Tom 
Moore.  Full  of  years  and  honours  he  died  at 
Chesterfield  Street,  Mayfair,  on  3  Oct.  1855. 

[Gent.  Mag.  1856,  N.S.,  xliv.  p.  635;  Lord  Al- 
bemarle's Fifty  Years  of  Life,  i.  226  ;  Lord  John 
Russell's  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  C.  J. 
Fox,  vol.  ii.  appendix.]  W.  P.  C. 

ADALBERT  Levita.  or  Diaconus  (>f. 
700),  an  earlv  English  saint,  was  the  con- 
temporary' of  "^St.  Willibrord  (658-738)  and 
his  fellow-worker  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Frisians.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
archdeacon  of  Utrecht,  and  to  have  been  des- 
patched by  "Willibrord  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  Kennemaria  (702),  where  he  built  a  cnurch 
at  Emnont,  near  Alkmaar,  in  North  Holland. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  given  by  Le  Cointe 
as  25  June  705.  This  Adalbert  was  patron 
saint  of  Egmont,  where  his  faithful  wo^^hip- 
per,  Theodoric  I,  count  of  Holland  (c.  wJi^, 
erected  a  shrine  for  his  relics.  At  the  bidding 
of  Egbert,  archbishop  of  Treves  and  grandson 
of  Theodoric  I,  who  oelieved  himself  to  have 
been  cured  of  a  fever  by  this  saint's  interces- 
sion, certain  *  monachi  Mediolacenses '  (Met- 
loch,  near  Saarbriick,  in  the  diocese  of  Treves) 
drew  up  in  the  tenth  century  a  life  of  Adal- 
bert. Tins  life,  together  with  another  account 
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written  by  a  monk  at  Egmont  in  tLajtwelfth 
century,  is  our  chief  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject. According  to  the  first  of  these  writers 
a  certain  Englisn  priest  named  Egbert,  beinff 
divinely  forbidden  to  undertake  a  personal 
mission  amonff  the  heathen  of  North  Gter-  j 
many,  despatcned  Willibrord,  Adalbert,  and  j 
ten  others  in  his  stead.  ' 

According  to  all  accounts  Adalbert  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
was  the  grandson  of  Oswala,  kin^  of  Deira, 
who  died  in  642.  For  MarcelEnus  (who 
claims  to  have  himself  been  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  twelve),  in  his  life  of  St.  Swid- 
bert,  calls  Adalbert's  father  *  Edelbaldus  filius 
Oswaldi  r^s,*  and  we  know  from  Bede  that 
Oswald  did  leave  a  son  Edilwald,  Adilwald, 
or  Oidilwald,  who,  for  a  short  time,  reigned 
over  Deira  till  he  played  the  traitor  to  Oswy, 
and  lost  his  kingdom  with  the  overthrow  of 
Penda  (656).  Adalbert,  if  a  son  of  this 
Edilwald,  might  well  enough  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  St.  Willibrord  (658-738). 
Following  the  same  authority  we  find  Adal- 
bert's name  occurringamonf  a  list  of  preachers 
despatched  into  various  districts  of  West 
Germany  by  order  of  the  council  of  Utrecht 
(702),  with  Egmont  specially  mentioned  as 
the  scene  of  his  labours.  But  the  whole 
Question  is  involved  in  doubt,  as  this  *  Vita 
Swiberti,*  if  not  a  complete  forgery,  is  ex- 
tremely incorrect,  and  nas  been  subject  to 
large  interpolations.  The  BoUandist  fathers 
refuse  to  give  it  any  credit ;  but  Le  Cointe 
(iv.  204)  allows  that  it  may  contain  a  sub- 
stratum of  truth,  and  follows  it,  though  with 
some  hesitation. 

The  abbey  of  Egmont,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  this  saint,  was  long  a  most  im- 
portant institution  till  it  was  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  Spaniards  at  the  siege  of  Alkmaar  in 
1573  (Motley,  Hise  of  Dutch  HepuJblic,  pt.  iii. 
ch.  9).  However,  even  so  late  as  1709,  when 
the  Bollandist  fathers  drew  up  their  account 
of  St.  Adalbert,  the  villagers  of  Egmont  and 
the  neighbourhood  still  kept  25  June  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  their  patron  saint.  Other 
authorities  (Mabillon,  iii.  586)  assign  a  some- 
what different  date  (c.  740)  to  the  subject  of 
this  article,  and  this  has  led  to  his  life  ap- 
pea 
Chi 

tions  certain  'lSplstol(e 
extant,  and  the  *  Epistola  ad  Herimannum ' 
[see  AsAXBERT  OF  Spalding]  has  also  been, 
without  authority,  assigned  to  this  author. 

[Acta  Sanct.  25  June,  pp.  94-110;  Mabillon's 
Acta  Bened.  iii.  586 ;  Le  Cointe's  Annales  Eocles. 
Franc  iv.  216-7,  392-5,  444 ;  MabiU.  Annales 
Benedic.  i.  and  ii.  p.  116  ;  John  de  Beka's  Chro- 
nicon  in  Vita  Wiltibrordi ;  Johannis  de  Leydis 


Annales  £^;mandani,  c.  i-x. ;   Marcellini  Vita 
Swiberti,  c.  vi.  xiv.]  T.  A.  A. 

ADALBERT  of  SPALDiwe  {Jl.  1160  P) 
is  said  by  Bale  and  Pits  to  have  been  a  Glu- 
niac  monk  belong^g  to  the  abbey  of  Spald- 
ing in  Lincolnshire,  and  to  have  flounflhed 
about  the  year  1160.  Our  early  biographers 
ffive  him  great  praise  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  fathers.  They  also  speajk 
in  high  terms  of  his  elegance  of  style  and  his 
modesty  in  always  following  the  opinions  of 
these  authorities  rather  than  his  own.  His 
favourite  author,  they  add,  was  GhnMpory  the 
Great,  from  whose  treatise  upon  Job  (Jobralui) 
he  compiled  his  own  work  entitled  '  De  Statu 
Homims,'  or  <  Speculum  Status  Hominis.' 
An  *  Epistola  ad  Herimannum  Presbytenun' 
and  certain  *  Homiliss '  are  also  mentioned 
among  his  writings. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
'Homilise,'  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  author  of  the  *  Speculum '  and  the  '  Em- 
stola  ad  Herimannum '  has  any  right  to  toe 
surname  '  Spaldingensis,'  or,  indeed,  to  be 
considered  as  an  Englishman  at  all.     For 
Boston  Buriensis  (cir,  1410),  the  first  English 
writer  who  mentions  the  *  Speculum/  calls 
it  the  work  of  Adalbert  the  Deacon,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  a  book  divided  into  155  chap- 
ters, and  composed  of  extracts  fipom  Gregorys 
*  Moralia.'     More  than  one  hundred  years 
I  later  Leland  {Collect,  iii.  82) found  at  Spald- 
I  ing  a  work  entitled  *  Adelberti  liber  Diaconi 
I  ad  Herimannum  Presbyterum.*    Now  there 
are  many  copies  extant  of  a  lettef  addressed 
by  Adalbert  the  Deacon  to  a  priest  Herman, 
ail  acting  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  a  book  of 
extracts  from  the  *Moralia'  of  St.  Gregory. 
Moreover,  this  letter  speaks  of  the  compila- 
tion that  follows  as  a  *  Speculum,*  the  very 
title  given  by  Boston  and  Pit5  to  the  similu* 
collection  of  their  Adalbert,  to  whom  the  lat- 
ter assigns  likewise  an  *  Epistola  ad  Herman- 
num.*   When  we  consider  the  extent  to  which 
Bale  and  Pits  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  labours  of  Boston  and  Leland,  we  can 
hardly  avoid  the  inference  that  aU  four  are 
alluding  to  one  and  the  same  work — a  series 
of  extracts  from  Gregorv's  *  Moralia '  prefaced 
bv  a  letter  from  Adalbert  the  Deacon  to 
iterman  the  priest — but  that  the  two  first, 
learning  from  Leland  that  a  copy  of  this  book 
existed  at  Spalding,  have  imagined  it  to  be 
the  production  of  an  Adalbertus  Snaldingen- 
sis  of  their  own  creation.  Again,  tne  greater 
number  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  work  (cfl 
Mabtene,  Anecdot.  i.  84,  and  Tannek)  are  to 
be  found  abroad — a  fact  which  tells  strongly 
against  its  author's  being  an  Englishman, 
though  we  need  hardly  go  so  far  as  Tanner, 
who  suggests  that  he  was  a  monk  of  St. 
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Martm*8  at  Tours,  and  identifies  Adalbert's  I  for  himself  at  Paris  by  his  skill  as  a  disputant 
x>ire8pondent  with  Herman,  the  abbot  of  that  and  a  teacher.  Neither  of  our  two  i&iglish 
xtabliahment  till  1186.  The  editor  in  Migne  authorities  knows  anything  respecting  the 
allBtliia  Adalbert 'ScolasticusMettensis/ and  j  age  in  which  this  writer  lived,  n  we  accept 
boldly  assigns  the  year  879  as  the  date  of  his  !  Quetif's  theory,  and  then  identify  Adamus 
■Jc^tt.  Scholasticus  and  Adamus  Anglicus,  as  Pit« 

Thouffh  the  author  of  the  'Speculum'  can  has  done,  the  writer  will  have  to  be  con- 
lurdly  nave  been  a  native  of  Spalding,  yet  sidered  a  Franciscan,  and  to  have  flourished 
there  may  have  been  an  *  Adalbertus  Spald-    in  the  fourteenth  century.    Perhaps,  on  the 


ingenais  who  was  the  author  of  the  '  Homi- 
\m '  mentioned  by  Bale  and  Fits ;  and  the 
testimony  of  these  two  writers  may  then  be 
iccepted  as  regards  his  character  and  the  age 


whole,  it  is  safer  to  acknowledge  that  we 
know  nothing  more  of  him  than  what  Ban- 
dellus  tells  us,  \'iz.  that  a  certain  '  Magister 
Adamus  Anglicus,  doctor  Parisiensis,'  wrote 


in  wkich  he  lived.  a  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter 

[Bale,  Seriptorom  Catabgus,  i.  206  ;  Pits,  Rel  Lombard. 
BkL  de  Beb.  AneL  225;  Tanner,  Bibl  Brit.  !  [Bale,  Scriptorum  CaUlofi:u8,  ii.  81 ;  Pits,  Bel. 
PnefiE^.  zxvii,  and  under  Adalbert;  Leland*8  Hist.de  Beb.  Angl819;  Wadding's  Scriptores 
C>Qllect.  iii.  32 ;  Martene's  Anecdota,  i.  83,  84 ;  .  Ordinis  Minoris,  1 ;  Quetif 's  Scriptores  Ordinis 
SCabillon's  Analecta,  i.  132 ;  Mignes  Curs.  Pa-  Prsedicatomm,  i.  739 ;  Bandollns  de  Puritate 
rolog.  cxzxTi.  1809,  ccxriii.  402.]      T.  A.  A.        Conceptionis,  36.]  T.  A.  A. 

ADAM  AiTGLicns  is  identified  by  Tanner  !  ADAM  Anolioena  (d,  1181  P),  called 
with  Adam  Angligena  [see  Adam  Angli-  bv  Tanner  Adam  Anglicus,  and  by  him 
iEirAl.  Quetif,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  !  identified  with  the  author  of  the  *  Commen- 
that  He  is  none  other  than  Adam  Goddam,  and  tariiin  Magistrum  Sententiarum'  [see  Adam 
in  support  of  his  position  quotes  the  opening  i  Anglicus],  was  a  theologian  of  some  emi- 
MTordaof  the  so-called  Adam  Anglicus, 'Com-  \  nence,  and  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century. 
mentarii  in  Magistri  Sententias,'  which  are  :  His  life  has  to  be  made  out  from  the  scat- 
ilmost  exactly  the  same  as  the  commencement  tered  pieces  of  information  to  be  found  among 
ifa  similar  treatise  written  by  Adam  Ooddam  \  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries.  Du 
18  given  by  Wadding  [see  Goddam,  Adam].  '  Boulay  tells  us  that  he  was  sumamed  Adam 
rhe  very  name  of  Adam  Anglicus  is  un-  de  Parvo-Ponte,  from  the  little  bridge  over 
known  to  Leland ;  but  in  Bale  this  author  the  Seine  near  which  he  gave  his  lectures. 
ippean  as  *  Adamus  Scholasticus,'  and  is  by  I  The  same  authority  also  states  that  he  was 
liim  assigned  to  the  Dominican  order  on  the  i  a  pupil  of  Abelani,  and  identifies  him  with 
inthori^  of  Peter  Vincentinus  (Bandellus),  Adam,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (to  whom  we 
irho  describes  him  as  maintaining  that  the  shall  refer  below),  and  also  with  John  of 
Virgin  Mary  was  bom  in  original  sin.  But  Salisbury's  friend, '  ille  Anglus  Peripateticus 
Bale's  argument  is  verv  fallacious;  for  many  Adam.'  The  grounds  for  this  identification 
of  the  writers  cited  by  Bandellus,  though  '  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  account. 
ftdhering  to  the  doctrines  which  in  later  '  The  year  1147  saw  the  commencement  of  one 
times  were  so  strongly  upheld  by  the  Do-    of  the  most  famous  ecclesiastical  trials  of  the 


minicans,  were  most  certainly  not  themselves 
members  of  that  brotherhood.  Indeed,  it 
is  part  of  Bandellus's  argument  to  show 


twelfth  century.  Gilbert  de  la  Por6e,  the 
aged  bishop  of  Poitiers,  was  accused  by  two 
of  his  archdeacons — Calo  and  Arnold  Never- 


irhat  was  the  orthodox  and  early  creed  of  lau^h — of  heresy.  St.  Bernard  embraced 
the  church  on  the  above  question ;  and  so  |  their  cause,  and  the  pope  promised  to  con- 
Ear  is  his  list  of  names  from  being  one  of  Do-  |  sider  the  case  when  he  reacned  Gaul.  After 
tninicans  exclusively,  that  we  have  the  name  ■  a  first  hearing  at  Auxerre  the  question  was 
of  Maurice,  bishop  of  Paris,  quoted  on  the  '  formally  opened  at  Paris.    Gilbert  was  sum- 


opposite  page,  and,  only  a  few  leaves  before, 
that  of  Alcuin — both  of  whom  flourished 
before  the  Dominican  order  was  instituted ; 


moned  to  defend  himself,  while  two  ecclesi- 
astics were  appointed  to  collect  the  evidence 
against   him — Adam    de    Parvo-Ponte,    *  a 
while  just  above  the  name  of  Adam  Anglicus  '  subtle  man,'  who  had  recently  been  made 


comes  that  of  the  fierce  enemj  of  both  the  great 
mendicantorders,  RichardFitzralph,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh.    Pits's  account,  which  is 


canon  of  Paris,  and  Hugo  de  Campo-Florido, 
the  king's  chancellor.  These  two  seem  to 
have  given  great  offence  to  unprejudiced 


plainly  based  upon  that  of  Bale,  adds  to  the  list '  hearers  by  the  system  they  adopted;  for 
yf  his  works  certain '  Quasstiones  OrdinarisB ; '  without  bringing  for^'ard  passages  from  the 
but  in  this  assertion  too  he  is  merely  foUow-  writings  of  Bishop  Gilbert,  they  proposed  to 
ng  Bale,  who  gives  ns  the  additional  infor-  j  swear  that  they  had  heard  heretical  opinions 
nation  that  Adam  Anglicus  won  great  fame  |  fall  from  his  lips ;  and  people  were  astonished 
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that  men  of  position,  so  well  exercised  in 
the  true  methods  of  ararument  (^viros  magnos 
«t  in  ratione  disserendi  exercitatos ')  should 
oflfer  an  oath  for  a  proof.  This  Adam  de  Parvo- 
Ponte,  then,  was  a  canon  of  Paris  in  1147, 
and  considered  an  adept  in  the  science  of 
dialectics.  In  1175,  when  Godfrey,  hishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  was  driven  from  his  see  by  the 
enmit;^  of  the  Welsh,  we  read  in  the  English 
Chronicles  of  that  age  that  his  successor  was 
one  Master  Adam,  canon  of  Paris.  This 
Adam  is  mentioned,  a  year  and  a  half  later, 
as  being  present  at  the  great  council,  when 
Henry  II  decided  between  the  claims  of  the 
kin^  of  Castile  and  Navarre ;  and,  indeed, 
he  signs  the  award  as  one  of  the  witnesses. 
In  the  same  year  he  attested  the  same  king*s 
charter  to  Canterbury.  Meanwhile,  events 
had  been  occurring  on  the  Continent  which 
attracted  Adam^s  attention.  His  old  master, 
Peter  Lombard,  had  now  been  many  years 
dead,  and  attempts  were  being  made  to  con- 
vict his  famous  *  Sentences '  of  heterodoxy. 
At  the  Lateran  council  of  1179  the  question 
was  raised  again,  and  Walter  of  St.  Victor  has 
left  us  a  gpraphic  account  of  the  whole  scene. 
WTien  the  subject  was  brought  forward  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  council,  certain  car- 
dinals and  bishops  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  fresh  matter,  saying  that  they  had 
come  to  Rome  to  treat  of  gpreater  affairs 
than  a  mere  (question  of  dogma ;  and  on  the 
pope's  answering  that  first  and  chiefest  they 
must  treat  of  the  christian  faith  and  of 
heretics,  they  left  the  consistory  in  a  body. 
As  they  were  quitting  the  chamber  one  of 
them.  Bishop  Adam  of  Wales,  flung  a  parting 
taunt  at  Alexander  m — *Lord  Pope,  in 
time  past  I  was  provost  (preepositus)  of 
Peter's  church  and  schools,  and  I  will  defend 
the  "  Sentences  of  the  Master." '  From  this, 
then,  it  appears  that  Bishop  Adam  had  occu- 

J)ied  a  distinguished  position  as  a  teacher 
luring  the  time  that  Peter  Lombard  ruled  in 
the  schools  of  Paris  (c.  1150).  This  would 
make  his  date  agree  remarkably  well  with 
that  of  Adam  de  Parvo-Ponte,  who  was,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  likewise  canon  of  Paris 
about  the  same  time.  Of  the  subsequent 
events  of  Adam*s  career  we  hear  nothing 
definite ;  but  the  English  Chronicles  tell  us 
that  he  died  at  Oseney,  near  Oxford,  in  1181. 
In  an  interesting  passage  {Metalofficus, 
iii.  3)  John  of  Salisbury  makes  mention  of 
*  ille  Anglus  Peripateiicus  Adam,*  with  whom 
he  had  once  lived  in  almost  daily  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  books,  though  the  two 
had  never  stood  to  each  other  in  the  relar 
tionship  of  pupil  and  master.  According  to 
John's  testimony  Adam  was  fond  of  laugh- 
ing at  the  word-splitters  and  phrase-mongers 


of  his  age,  but,  at  the  same  time,  would 
nuvely  confess  that  he  dared  not  practise 
what  ne  preached,  for  he  would  soon  be  left 
with  few  pupils  or  none  at  all  were  he  once 
to  handle  dialectics  with  the  simplicity  thst 
was  their  due.  A  fi^racefiil  tribute  is  then 
paid  to  the  honour  of  a  man  from  whom  John 
had  learnt  not  only  to  recognise  the  true 
but  to  discard  the  false.  In  another  passage 
Adam  is  coupled  with  Abelard  as  one  of  the 
typical  teachers  of  the  a^ ;  and  later  (iv.  3) 
is  condemned  for  displaying  in  his '  Ars  Dis- 
serendi '  an  over-subtlety  and  verbiage  whidi 
friends  might  perhaps  attribute  to  Keennesi 
of  intellect,  but  enemies  would  certainly 
ascribe  to  folly  and  vanity.  Here  Adam  ap- 
pears as  an  expounder  of  Aristotle,  who, 
though  darkening  his  authority  by  *  intricacy 
of  words,'  is  yet  worthy  of  much  praise. 

Du  Boulay  considers  this  Adam  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Adam  de  Parvo-Ponte;  and  in 
this  opinion  he  may  well  be  correct.  For 
the  dates  of  the  two  writers  coincide,  the 
characteristic  of  ovei^ubtlety  seems  common 
to  both,  and  lastly  there  may  be  an  allusion 
to  the  *  Ars  Disserendi '  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  where  Otho  of  Frisingen  opemy  ex- 
presses his  surprise  that  a  man  so  well  prac- 
tised in  the  true  method  of  argument  should 
adopt  so  strange  a  course  at  the  trial  of 
Gilbert  de  la  Por6e. 

[Otho  of  Frisingen  ap.  Pertz,  xz.  379 ;  Baro- 
niu8*8  Annales,  xix.  499  ;  Labbe*8  Concilia,  xxii. 
217;  Du  Boulay *8  Historia  Univers.  Parisien.  ii 
149,  715;  Godwin  De  Praesulibns  Anglise,  634; 
Ralph  de  Diceto's  Imagines  (Rolls  Ser.^,  i.  402; 
Gervase  of  Canterbury's  Opera  Histonca  (Bolls 
Ser.),  i.  255,  262,  and  Actus  Pontificum,  ii.  399 ; 
Roger  of  Hoveden  (Rolls  Ser.),  78,  121,  131; 
Annales  Waverl.  sub  anno  1181,  and  Annates 
Oseneii  sub  anno  1181,  in  Luard's  Annal.  Monas- 
tici  (Rolls  Ser.) ;  John  of  Salisbury's  Metalogicus, 
iii.  prol.  iii.  3,  ix.  3 ;  cf.  Pits,  Rel.  Hist,  de  Beb. 
Angl.,  \mder  Adamus  Pontraius,  820 ;  and  Tanner, 
under  Adamus  Anglicus.  For  Walter  of  St. 
Victor's  account  of  the  Lateran  council  of  1179 
see  Du  Boulay,  ii.  431.]  T.  A  A. 

ADAM  OF  Bakking  (^.  1217  ?),  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Sher- 
borne in  Dorset,  is  nraised  by  Leland  for  his 
great  erudition,  and  his  promise  as  a  writer 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  According  to  Bale 
and  Pits,  Adam  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
was  a  model  of  all  the  christian  virtues. 
As  old  age  came  on  he  devoted  himself  more 
and  more  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  work  of  public  preaching.  For  the  latter 
task  he  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fitted, 
and  his  biographers  make  special  mention  01 
his  eloquence  and  zeal  in  lashing  the  vices 
of  the  people.    Bale  and  Pits  say  that  he 
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lourislied  about  the  year  1217,  and  this  date  elected  bishop  of  Caithness,  and  consecrated 

oaj  be  &irly  correct,  as  one  of  his  works  on  11  May  12 14  by  William  Mai voisin,  bishop 

iras  dedicated  to  John,  canon  of  Salisbury,  of  St.  Andrews.    In  1218  he  went  to  Rome 

who  IB  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  the  to  receive  the  pallium,  with  the  bishops  ot 

kr-famed  John  of  Salisbury  who  died  in  Glasgow  and  Moray.    The  interest  of  his 

L180.     Of  Adam's  writings,  which  embraced  life  belongs  to  its  tragic  close,  which  is  cele- 

rreatisee  on  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  brated  in  Saga  as  weU  as  recorded  in  church 

^he  New,  there  were  existing  at  Sherborne  chronicle.    It  seems  that  the  people  of  his 

in  Lelaiid*8  time :  '  De  Nature  divini  et  hu-  diocese  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  ezces- 

mani '   (verse),  '  De  Serie   Sex  ^tatum '  sive  exaction  of  tithes.    The  old  rule  was 

[verse), '  Super  Quatuor  Evangelia '  (prose^.  *  every  score  of  cows  a  spanin  [12  lbs.  Scots] 

/discording  to  Tanner  a  manuscript  of  this  of  butter ;  *  Adam  extorted  the  spanin  firom 

luthor  is  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  Glare  fifteen  cows,  from  twelve,  from  ten.    The 

[yollege,  Cambridge.     The  names  of  other  Northmen    remonstrated    and  appealed  in 

irorks  of  his  are  enumerated  by  Pits.  vain ;  at  length  an  angry  mob  sought  the 

[Leland's  Comment.  232,   Collect,  iii.  160;  bishop  at  the  episcopal  manor  of  Halkirk  in 

B^e,  269 ;  Pits,  BeL  Hist,  de  Beb.  AngL  289 ;  Thorsdale.     He  sent  out  Rafn  the  lawman 

i)adin  De  Script.  Eodes.  iii.  9.]  T.  A.  A.  to  parley  with  them,  but  they  began  to  use 


Bide  adrSirh?  JsrriS  ri  ^^  ^i---^-  n. « r^  *»  ^-  --.^t' 

DBxe  auuB  buav  uc  ^^^  n*^i«,w***cv*  IA7  xxa^  fearful  vengeance  on  the  murderers;   the 

Aristotle  for  the  explanation  of  both  natural  q„^^  „^„„  .r^  u««^„  ««j  /u^*  ^  Z.\.          of 

J               .      1    jr.       rnt   x'n      '^  •  "^^ff*^  says  the  hands  and  feet  were  hewn  off 

ind  supernatural  anairs.  There  still  exists  m  I?!!l*«.  «.««      aj„»,  ^««  u    •  j    4.  ai  •       4. 

n  11*  /^ii       T 'v        /TLToo       1*  \  eighty  men.    Adam  was  buned  at  Skinnet, 

mw  super  Aristotelis  Metaphysicam.'    Coxe,  rnu      •     j   itr -i          j  t>     _j     i.T>- i. 

in  his  Cat.  MSS.,  assigns  tfie  handwriting  of  [Chronica  deMailros  and  Records^of  Bishopric 

this  n^uscript 'to  r^^^^^  ?ia^S^^ntX;a^^^^^ 

ind,asthenameof  Alghazil,whodiedmllll,  ^tlandf,  1861,  i.  306.  318.1                   A.  G. 

sccurs  m  it,  we  get  two  extreme  dat«8  within  -* 

irfaich  Adam  must  have  flourished.      But,  AJ>AM  the  Carthusian  (A  1340)  is  de- 

rince  Aristotle,  till  the  thirteenth  century,  scribed  as  a  Carthusian  monk  and  a  doctor 

was  known  to  Western  Europe  only  as  a  of  theology.    A  list  of  his  works  is  given  in 

logician  (Bam  MuLLiNeEB,  History  of  Cam-  Tanner's  *  Bibliotheca,' p.  7 ;  but  he  is  con- 

fmdge  Urdvenity),  it  is  perhaps  best  to  assign  fused  with  Adam  of  Evnsham,  the  author 

this  commentator  to  the  century  in  which  of  the  *  Life  of  St.  Hugn  of  Lincoln ; '  and 

his  sole  existing  manuscript  was  written,  another  of  the  works  mentioned,  the  *  Scala 

Wadding  reckons  him  as  a  rVanciscan,  and  CsDli,'  is  attributed  to  Guigo  Carthusianus  in 

profi««_to  h*ve  seen  four  other  treatises  the  printed  editions. 


imoii  Aristotle  writt-en  by  this  Adam,  be- 
sides the  one  above  mentioned,  which  he  had 


[0pp.  S.  Augustini,  vi.  App.  1462;  S.  Ber- 
nardi,  ii.  647.]  H.  R.  L. 


never  come  across.    As  regards  the  surname  |      j^^^        Dombbham  (d,  after  1291), 
Buckfield  or  Buccenfeldus,  there  still  remains  I     ^„i     ^^   m«=*^«iv„,„    ™«    «        *•  i 

aamaUviDagebearingthenameofBucking.    ?J^^,^^   ^1*«*,?^^^!T,   w^   ?    ?^|^^^  «^ 

fi^t  foffrom  MSrpeth  in  NorthumbTr-  i  f^Tfii^J^i^^r    H^^^JlI^.^VTfn^ 

land ;  and  as  surnames  had  not  yet  lost  aU  ,  *rv¥^^''^'^.,^5?^.  ,^?  T^'i^^*  ^^^V 
.     .?.  .    oiuujMMco  ixc^uiu^    J  of  his  house,  entitled*Histonade  Rebus  jrest  IS 

J^ISr.i;^  Wh^.^^  Gla8tonien^ibus,'whichexi8tsinamanufcript 

have  been  the  birthplace  of  our  author.  .  j^  ^^^  ^^        J  ^^     ^  Cambrid^, 

PL^d   Comment.  269 ;  Bale,  u.  45 ;  Pits,    poggibly  the  author's  own  copy.     It  has  b^n 
m ;  Waddm^s^Scnpt.  Old.  Mm.  p.  l^Bibboth.  ,  ^]^^^^  ^y  Thomas  Heame  ii  two  volumes. 

The  first  volume,  however,  does  not  contain 
any  part  of  the  work  of  Adam.  The  history 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  treatise  of  Wil- 


1.  9.]  T.  A.  A. 

ADAM  OF  CAiTHirBSB  (d.  1222),  Scot- 
tish bishop,  was  probably  a  native  of  the 
eoath  of  Scotland.  The  tradition  is  that  he 
was  a  foundling  exposed  at  the  church  door. 
He  first  appears  in  1207,  when  we  find  that 
he,  already  prior  of  the  Cistercians  at  Mel- 
lose,  became  abbot.    On  5  Aug.  1213  he  was 


liam  of  Malmesbury,  *  De  Antiquitate  Glas- 
tonisd.'  It  begins  at  1126,  when  Henry  of 
Blois,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  be- 
came abbot,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Abbot 
John  of  Taunton  in  1291.    A  large  part  of 
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tbe  hiBtorj  is  taken  up  with  papal  bulla,  | 
charters,  and  other  documeats.  I<rom  gome  I 
eKpreBaionH  used  bj  Adam  about  the  cha-  | 
racter  of  Abbot  Michael  (1236-1252)  it  may 
be  supposed  that  he  entered  the  convent  in 
his  time.  He  was,  therefore,  a  member  of 
the  flratemitv  during  part  of  that  period  of 
dilHcultyana  discord  which  followed  the  an- 
nexation of  the  abbey  to  the  see  of  Wells  by 
Bishop  Savaric,  a  proceeding  which  brought 
on  OlaBtoobuxy  heavy  expense  and  loss  of 
property,  and  which  endangered  its  indepen- 
dence. Ha  relates  the  nistory  of  these 
troubles  at  considerable  length,  and  says  in 
his  preface  that  his  object  in  writing  his  book 
was  to  incite  his  readers  to  protect  or  to  in- 
crease  the  prosperity  of  his  church,  which 
once  enjoyed  priTileges  above  all  others,  but 
was  then  ber^  of  her  liberties  and  posses- 
sions. On  the  deposition  of  Abbot  Roger 
Forde  by  WDliam  Button,  bishop  of  Bath, 
in  1255,  Adam,  with  four  other  monks,  was 
appointed  by  the  convent  to  elect  an  abbot 
t^  '  compromise,'  or  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
fraternity.  The  choice  of  the  electors  fell  on 
Robert  of  Petherton.  Roger  was,  however, 
restored  to  his  office  by  the  pope.  On  his 
death  Robert  again  became  abbot.  Adam 
was  cellarer  to  the  monastery,  and  the  ent^ 
with  which  he  opens  the  list  of  good  deeds 
done  by  Abbot  William  Vigor,  stating  that 
(p.  476)  inprimis  he  added  to  the  strenf^h 
<M  the  beer,  possibly  shows  that  the  writer 
entered  with  some  rest  into  the  details  of  his 
office.  He  afterwards  became  sacristan.  On 
one  important  occasion  he  seems  to  have 
shown  considerable  firmness  of  character. 
ute  had  been  carried  on  between 

jf  Bath  and  Abbot  Robert  about 

the  lordship  of  the  abber.  The  bishops 
claimed  to  be  the  mesne  lords,  while  the 
abbot  declared  that  his  house  held  immedi- 
ately of  the  crown.  When  Robert  died  in 
1274,the  monks  tried  tokeep  his  death  secret, 
avowedly  because  it  happened  at  Eastertide, 
but  doubtless  firom  the  more  cogent  reason 
that  they  desired  time  to  secure  the  recog- 
nition of  their  immediate  dependence  on  the 
crown,  The  bishop's  officers,  however,  found 
out  how  matters  stood.  They  came  to  Glas- 
tonbury and  caused  all  the  servants  of  the 
abbey  to  swear  fealty  to  their  master,  and 
put  bailiilB  in  all  the  manors.  The  king's 
escheator  appeared  at  the  abbey  gates  and 
waa  refused  admission  by  the  bishop's  men. 
Adam,  however,  waa  not  daunted,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  prior,  who  apparently  waa  absent 
at  the  time,  and  of  all  the  convent,  appealed 
in  set  terms  aguust  this  usurpation.  The 
next  day  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  GOnatable  of  Bristol  Castle  arrive.    The 


Adam 


.onbu^  in  April  1278, 
g  Arthur  was  opMied, 


king's  escheator  was  enabled  to  take  seisin 
of  the  monastery,  and  the  bishop's  men  were 
forced  to  retreat  in  haste.     Adun,  who  WH 

3sa  of  the  proceed ' 
teresting  a 

snd  his  queen  to  Olastonbur 
when  the  tomb  of  King  A 
and  his  bonee  and  the  bones  of  Ouiaevere 
were  borne  by  the  English  king  and  hia  qneen 
to  a  new  resting-place  before  the  high  altar- 
Adam  appears  to  have  followed  the  example 
of  his  abbot,  John  of  Taunton,  in  doing  nil 
best  to  recover  for  tbe  monasteiT  some  of 
the  treasures  which  it  had  loet.  His  history 
is  generally  said  to  end  at  1290,  the  date 
assigned  by  bim  to  the  death  of  John  of 
Taunton,  with  which  he  concludes  his  wo^ 
This  date  seems,  however,  to  be  incorrect, 
for  he  records  the  burial  of  EUeanor,  quem  of 
Edward  I,  as  taking  place  27  Dec  1^.  He 
says  that  after  that  event  Abbot  John  waa 
summoned  by  the  long  to  the  fimeral  of  his 
mother,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  which  was  pes- 
formed  at  Ambreabuiy  on  the  featival  of^the 
Sativity  of  the  B.  V.  Mary,  8  Sept  1291. 
Abbot  John  was  sick  at  the  time,  but  did 
not  like  to  fail  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
command.  Ilis  death  on  the  featival  of  St. 
Michael  is  the  last  event  recorded  by  Adam 
of  Domerham,  who  therefore  bringe  down 
his  story  to  1291. 

[Adam  de  DoDterham,  Eistoria  de  Bebua  g«atii 
Glafltoniansihua,  ed.  Hearae,  Oifotd,  1727  ;  Joha 
of  QIasIon.  Cbromeon,  ed.  Heame,  172S;  Dog- 
dnlc,  Monasticon,  i.  6;  Willis,  ArchitMtnnl 
Hifltory  of  Glastonbury;  Jaa.  Parker  in  aomersBt 
Areheeol.  300101/8  volume  for  1880.]      W.  R 

'      APAM  OF  Etbbhak  {d.  1191),  was  a 

monk  of  Noire  Dame  delaCharit6-sur-Loiie, 
<  Nievre,  afterwards  joined  to  Cluny,  and  be- 
came prior  of  Bermondaey  in  1167,  and  for  that 
monastery  he  obtained  important  privilege 
in  1160  from  Henry  11.  In  1161  he  waa 
made  abbot  of  Evesham,  where  he  completed 
the  cloister,  finished  St.  Egwine's  shrine, 
glazed  many  of  the  windows,  and  made  an 
aqueduct.  He  obtained  the  right  to  use 
episcopal  ornaments  in  1163,  Evesham  being 
the  tirnt  abbey  which  obtained  the  use  of  the 
mttre  for  its  abbot.  In  1163  he  waa  one  of 
the  papal  commissioners  for  deliverins  the 
palltoArchbishopThomaa.  HediedlSNov. 
1191.  According  to  Leland  he  was  tbe 
author  of :  1.  '  E:^ortatio  ad  Sacras  Viiginee 
Oodestovensis  CtEnobii.'  2.  '  De  miracolo 
Eucharistiffi  ad  Rainaldum.'  3.  'Epiatole.' 
[Anna].  Monast.  i.  4S,  iii.  440;  Chion.  Abb. 
deKve8ham(IU>lU8er.),100,17fi;  Dioeto (Holla 
8er.),  i.  307.]  H.  R  L. 


ADAM  OoDDAKire.    [See  Goddam.] 

ADAM  DB  ilxiBKo  id.  12r>7  ?),  <l 
Ir-arnnd  Fmncigcan,  in  said  to  hnve  Wn  a 
luitive  of  Soinetstt.  After  having  been  edu- 
:iil«l  *t  Oxford,  he  held  for  thrw  setre  the 
li<riag  of  Wearmouth  in  Ihirham  iChnm. 
ie  jStneTTfitt,  tab  anno  1253).  Adam  was 
TaiDOita  aa  a  acholar,  and  his  entry  into  the 
Franciscan  order  at  Worcealer  [rir.  1237) 
rnrmed  an  important  addiliiin  to  ila  ranks. 
The  atoty  tuna  that  a  companion  of  hia,  one 
.\dain  of  Os&cd,  had  made  a  vow  to  grant 
rat  requeat  preferred  to  him  in  the  name 
iry.  In  hie  travels  he  went  to  visit  the  ! 
friars,  and  one  of  them  eaid,  ■  For  the  love  ( 
if  the  mother  of  God  enter  our  order  and  ; 
help  our  eimplieity,'  Adam  at  anc«  accepted  I 
ihe  intimation  aa  divine,  and  n  vision  warned  ' 
Adam  dr  Mnrisco  to  follow  hia  friend's  ei-  | 
ample  (BcCLISTOK,  De  Adnmtu  Minonim,  p.  ' 
Itt).  Adam  de  Mariacu  waa  the  first  teacher  ; 
in  the  ac1ioi.ll  which  tlii-y  aet  up  at  (Jiford.  ' 
Ilia  influence  was  quickly  felt  not  only  ag  a  I 
teacher,  hiil  as  the  counsellor  and  friend  of  | 
all  the  beat  men  in  England.  His  first  friend 
was  Robert  Groeseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oifonl  ;  ', 
whose  reapect  for  Adam's  judgment  became 
ao  great  tbat  he  conaulted  him  on  many  uf 
the  most  important  mattera  relntinff  to  his 
a#«.  Adwnwasconstantlysummoned tohelp 
the  Archhiahop  of  Canterbury,  B"niface  of 
Savoy,  whoae  wisdom  wan  by  no  means  eoual 
to  the  duties  of  hi»  office.  He  was  consulted 
by  the  queen,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  many 
importut  persons.  Hut  his  moat  noticeable 
friend  was  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  l.ei- 
cuater,  who  waa  loi^ly  guided  by  Adam'n 
counsels, 

Fmm  bia  connection  with  Grosae teste  and 
Simon  de  Montfort,  .\dam  may  be  regardwl 
as  Uie  intellectual  head  of  the  reforming 
principles  in  church  and  state  which  ore- 
railed  in  his  day.  He  was  also  engagvd  in 
orgaiusing  the  teaching  and  diecipline  of  the 
luuTeraity  of  Oxford,  and  bis  fume  as  a 
scholar  spread  ihrouehout  Europe.  In  1246 
h»  accompanied  Bishop  Grossetesle  to  the 
council  of  Lyons,  and  on  his  return  had  (o 
stay  at  Mantes  to  nurst*  a  «ick  comrade. 
Grosaete^tt!  wrote  at  once  to  England  for 
another  friar  la  be  sent  out  to  take  hie  plan! 
■a  nurse  J  he  was  afraid  lest  .4.dam  should 
be  tempted  to  join  the  uniTeraity  of  Paris 
and  so  deprive  Oxford  of  his  servicea  (^. 
114).  Adam's  letters  show  us  a  life  of  varied 
iis«^Uness.  He  teems  to  have  possessed  a 
eingularly  sound  judgment,  and  to  have 
impreMed  all  earnest  minds.  It  is  notice- 
abb  that  Adam  exercised  his  influence  to 


restrain  the  somewhat  imperious  and  pas- 
sionate nature  which  was  the  chief  d^ect 
in  Earl  Simon's  choracter  (.^.  1.3^-140, 161). 

The  last  years  of  Friar  Adam  were  dio- 
turbed  by  an  attempt  to  raiae  him  to  the  bi- 
ahooricof  Ely.  There  was  a  dispiited  election; 
the  Icing  nom'inated  one  candidate,  the  monks 
elected  another.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  pope,  and  Archbishop  Boniface  privately 
urged  him  to  appoint  Adam.  This  stirred 
the  anger  of  the  monastic  orders,  who 
mocked  at  the  ambition  of  a  friar.  Adam's 
health  was  declinina:,  and  he  died  before  the 
matter  was  settled,  but  he  seems  to  have  felt 
the  reports  which  were  spread  against,  him 
(Ep.  34A).  The  exact  time  of  his  death  can- 
not be  settled,  but  it  waa  either  late  in  12^7, 
or  early  in  1238, 

Adam  de  Mariaco  bore  in  his  own  time 
the  title  of  Doctor  IUu»tri».  Roger  Bacon 
repeatedly  speaks  of  him  and  Grosseteate  as 
'  perfect  in  all  wisdom," '  the  greatest  clerks 
in  tbe  world'  {Op.  Ttrt.  c.  22,  23.  25). 
There  are  atlribute<i  lo  him  four  books  of 
commentaries  upon  the  Master  of  the  Sen- 
tences ;  a  commentary  upon  the  Song  of 
Solomon ;  a  paraphrase  upon  Dionysius 
Areopagita;  en  elucidation  of  Sscred  Scrip- 
ture ;  theological  questions ;  and  '  Lec- 
tiones  Ordinarin.'  They  have  not  been 
printed. 

[Eceloaton,  De  Advenla  Minorum ;  Ada!  du 
Harisco  Epititohe,  in  Brewer's  Monuinonta  Fran- 
ciscana;  Robeiti  Qnissoleste  KpialAlai.  ed.  Liiaj\li 
ChronicoD  de  Lanercoat,  mibaan.  12fi3;  Hattbew 
Pariis  «ab  ana.  1367 ;  Wtidding.  AntinloB  Mtno- 
mm ;  Wood,  Aatiquitates  Unir,  Oxon.  t.  72 ; 
Brewer'^i  Preface  to  tba  Hannmenta,  lurii-ci.] 
M.  C. 


ADAM  OF  Obltoh  (d.  134IJ),  succeeaively 
bishop  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Win- 
chester, was  bom,  according  to  Leland  (//in. 
8,  38),  at  Hereford.  He  became  doctor  of 
laws  and  '  auditor'  in  the  papal  court.  He 
waa  nominated  in  1317  to  the  see  of  Here- 
ford by  Pope  John  XXII  against  the  wish  of 
Edward  H,  who,  not  content  with  writing  to 
the  pope  and  cardinals  in  favour  of  Thomas 
de  Cherleton,  enjoined  Adam  himself  to  re- 
fuse the  see  if  ofiered  tohim  (Rtmbr,  Fadera, 
ed.  1706,  iii.  617).  However,  he  was  conse- 
crated at  Avignon  by  Nicholas  AJ  be  rtini,  car- 
dinal bishop  of  Gstia,  on  22  May  1317,  and 
received  the  temporalities  on  23  July.  The 
next  year  he  was  sent  to  I'hilip  Y  to  com- 
plain of  the  injuries  done  by  his  oflicera  to 
the  king's  subjects  in  Aquitaine  (26  Aug. 
1318),  and  to  the  pope  on  the  king's  private 
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matters  and  on  Aquitaine  affairs  (6  Feb., 
1  March  1319).    InMay  1819  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  perform  the  homagje 
due  by  Edwwrd  11  to  Philip  V  for  Aqui- 
taine and  the  other  English  possessions  in 
France,  and  to  apologise  for  its  delay,  and 
again  in  March  lo20  to  settle  the  interview 
between  the  two  kings.    There  is  also  a 
credence  for  him  dated  6  Oct.  to  inform 
Philip  Y  as  to  what  was  being  done  with 
ref^rd  to  a  peace  with  Scotland.    At  the 
rising  of  the  barons  in  1321  under  Badles- 
mere  and  Pembroke  he  took  that  side,  and 
was  one  of  the  messengers  to  the  king  from 
the  barons  to  demand  the  banishment  of  the 
Despensers,  and  to  obtain  indemnity  for  their 
own  conduct.    After  the  battle  of  Borough- 
bridge  in  1322,  and  the  execution  of  Badles- 
mere,  he  became  practically  the  head  of  the 
party,  and  was  brought  before  the  parlia- 
ment and  charged  with  treason  as  an  adhe- 
rent of  Mortimer,  and  one  who  had  given 
counsel  and  aid  to  the  king's  enemies.    He 
is  said  to  be  the  first  English  bishop  who 
had  ever  been  brought  before  a  lay  tribunal. 
He  refused  to  answer  the  charges,  excepting 
with  the  leave  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
other  bishops.    They  asked  the  king's  pardon 
for  him,  but,  the  king  not  being  pacined,  he 
was  given  into  the  charge  of  the  archbishop. 
After  a  second  summons  he  was  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
burv,  York,  and  Dublin,  and  ten  of  their 
suifragans,  and  anathemas  were  pronounced 
against   any  who  should   presume  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  him.     The  king,  however, 
went  through  the  form  of  a  trial,  had  him 
found  gfuilty,  and  confiscated  all  his  lands 
and  revenues,  allowing  even  his  personal 
property  to  be  seized.     He  remained  under 
the  archbishop's  protection;  but  the  treat- 
ment he  received  confirmed  his  opposition  to 
the  king,  who  wrote  to  the  pope  on  1  April 
1324  to  complain   of  his  treason,  and  on 
2^  May  to  depose  him  from  his  see  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  joined  the  rebels.     An 
attempt  he  made  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
king  while  at  Winchester  through  the  Earl 
of    Leicester  only  made  the  king  accuse 
I^icester  of  treason.    On  the  queen's  landing 
in  1326  he  joined  her  at  once,  assisted  her 
with  money,  and  preached  before  her  at  Ox- 
ford from  the  text  *  Caput  meum  doleo '  (4 
lleg.  iv.  19),  treating  the  king  as  the  sick 
head  which  must  be  removed  for  the  health 
of  the  kingdom.     He  was  now  the  queen's 
chief  adviser,  had  the  army  at   Hereford 
under  his  command,  and  it  was  bv  his  advice 
that  the  king  was  committed  to  Itenilworth. 
The  chancellor,  Robert  Baldock,  was  con- 
fined in  his  prison  at  Hereford,  and  thence 


conveyed  to  his  London  house,  St.  Mary 
Mounthaw  (Old  Fish  Street  Hill),  idience  lie 
was  dragged  by  the  mob  and  placed  in  New- 
gate, where  he  soon  after  died  from  the 
treatment  he  received.    Bishop  Orlton  was 
sent  to  demand  the  great  seal  from  the  king^ 
who  was  then  at  Monmouth  {Fcsdera,  ii.  646), 
and  brouj^ht  it  to  the  queen  at  Martley.  After 
the  parLament  met  ne  was  sent  with  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  to  summon  the  king 
to  the  parliament,  and  on  his  refusal  brought 
the  answer  before  the  clergy  and  people  on 
12  Jan.  1327.    The  next  day,  acting  as  pr(>- 
locutor  for  the  parliament,  i.e  stated  that  if 
the  queen  were  to  join  the  king,  she  would 
be  murdered  by  nim,  and   then  put  the 
question  whether  they  would  have  Edward 
or  his  son  as  king.    He  bade  them  go  home 
and  bring  the  answer  the  following  day.    Oit 
the  answer  being  for  the  son,  they  broo^t 
the  young  prince  into  Westminster  ffill, 
and  Bishop  Orlton,  the  archbishop,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  made  their  sevml 
speeches  to  the  assembly.    The  next  step 
was  to  procure  the  king's  abdication.    Bishop 
Orlton  was  sent  as  one  of  a  commiasiott 
chosen  by  the  parliament  to  visit  Edward  at 
Kenilworth,  and  to  induce  him  to  consent  to 
his  son's  election.     He  acted  as  spokesman, 
explained  to  the  king  the  cause  of  their  ar- 
rival, and  put  before  him  the  alternative  of 
resigning  in  favour  of  his  son,  or  of  their 
choosing  whoever  mi^t  seem  best  for  the 
protection  of   the   kmgdom.    He  brought 
back  the  king's  consenting  answer  to  the 
parliament,  says  De  la  Moor,  more  fully  ihan 
It  was  made. 

Under  the  new  reign  he  became  treasurer, 
I  had  the  temporalities  of  his  see  restored,  the 
proceedings  against  him  in  1323  being  an- 
nulled  in  Edward  in*s  first  parliament,  and 
was  sent  to  the  pope  in  March  1327  to  ob- 
tain the  dispensation  for  the  ;foung  king's 
marriage  with  his  cousin  Philippa  of  Hair 
nault.  While  he  was  at  Avignon  the  see  of 
Worcester  became  vacant,  and  to  this  he  was 
nominated  by  a  papal  proviso,  although  the 
king  wrote  both  to  nim  and  to  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  for- 
bidding them  to  hinder  the  consecration  of 
Wolstan  de  Bransford,  the  prior  of  Worcee- 
ter,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  chapter,  and 
had  obtained  the  royal  assent.  He  waa 
summoned  before  the  parliament  at  York  to 
answer  for  his  attempts  to  procure  his  trans- 
lation,  and  for  obtaining  papal  letters  preju- 
dicial to  the  king.  In  spite  of  thb,  the  ton* 
poralities  of  Worcester  were  restored  to  him 
on  5  March  1328 ;  nor  did  he  lose  the  king's 
favour,  as  he  was  sent  in  the  course  of  tne 
year  to  demand  and  receive  for  the  king  his 
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rights  fts  heir  to  the  crown  of  France.  In 
iSSO  he  was  one  of  the  commission  to  treat 
with  Philip  Vly  and  to  arrange  for  marriages 
between  the  kinff*8  sister  Eleanor  and  John, 
the  eldest  son  oi  the  French  king,  and  be- 
tween Mary,  daughter  of  the  Frendi  king, 
and  John  of  Eltham,  earl  of  Cornwall,  as 
well  as  for  the  business  of  the  homage  at 
Amiens,  and  the  completion  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  begun  in  the  two  preceding 
reigns.  On  his  way  we  hear  of  him  at 
Cant«rbuiT,  where  he  was  consulted  about 
the  troubles  at  St.  Augustine's.  He  had 
fuller  powers  given  him  in  January  1331, 
and  there  is  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of 
his  expenses  in  AjNtil  1332.  In  1333  he  was 
one  of  a  commission  to  treat  with  Ralph, 
count  of  Eu,  for  a  marriage  between  the 
count's  daughter,  Joan,  and  John,  earl  of 
Cornwall.  In  September  1333  he  was  no- 
minated by  the  pope,  at  the  request  of 
Philip  VI,  to  the  see  of  Winchester  against 
the  wish  of  the  kin^,  who  would  not  sur- 
render the  temporahties  till  23  Sept.  1334, 
when  he  did  so  at  the  reouest  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  other  bishops.  The  formal  appeal 
against  his  appointment  charged  him  with 
maltreatment  of  the  chancellor  Baldock, 
with  his  being  the  cause  of  the  king's  im- 
prisonment, and  with  preventing  the  queen 
DTom  joining  her  husband.  His  answers  to 
these  charges  are  preserved  in  the  curious 
paper,  '  Responsiones  AdsB  quondam  Wi- 
romiensia  episcopi,'  &c.,  which  is  printed  in 
Twysden's  *Decem  Scriptores'  (coll.  2763- 
12768). 

As  bishop  of  Winchester  we  find  him  one 
of  the  king^  deputies  at  the  council  in  Lon- 
don in  August  1335,  one  of  a  commission  in 
1336  to  treat  with  the  King  of  France  for  a 
joint  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  arrange 
in  interview  between  the  two  kings  for  the 
consideration  of  certain  processes  pending  in 
the  French  courts,  and  to  treat  with  David 
Bruce.  In  May  1337  the  king  wrote  to  the 
pope  not  to  allow  the  bishop  to  appeal  to  the 
Roman  court  for  the  decision  of  his  cause 
against  William  Inge,  archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury. In  the  attack  on  Archbishop  Stratford 
in  1341  he  was  one  of  his  chief  opponents, 
and  the  '&mosus  libellus'  (BntCHiNOTON, 
p.  23),  which  the  king  put  forth  against 
the  archbishop,  was  attributed  to  his  pen. 
Fhon^  he  denied  this,  the  archbishop  evi- 
lently  did  not  believe  him,  and  was  able  to 
sonvict  him  of  falsehood  before  the  parlia- 
ment in  at  least  one  of  his  charj^es  (Bibch- 
oroTOir,  p.  40).  The  last  entry  in  the  '  Foe- 
lera '  concerning  Bishop  Orlton  is  in  1342 
[16  Nov.),  when  a  loan  of  200/.  was  de- 
manded of  him.    Warton  (History  of  Eng- 

TOL.I. 


;  lUk  Poetry  J  ii.  97,  ed.  llazlitt)  mentions  his 

j  visitation  of  the  priory  of  Winchester  in 
1338,  when  a  minstrel  named  Herbert  sang 

I  the  song  of  Colbrond  and  the  tale  of  Queen 

I  Emma. 

De  la  Moor  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  a 
very  crafty  intellect,  prudent  in  worldly 
matters,  bold  and  unscrupulous,  and  the  one 
who  revived  the  hatred  against  the  Despen- 
sers  after  the  king's  victory  at  Borough- 
bridge.  He  accuses  him  of  being  guilty  of 
the  king's  murder;  but  as  the  story  he  tells 
is  of  a  much  older  date,  and  as  the  bishop 
was  out  of  the  coimtry  at  the  time,  it  may 
be  dismissed  as  certainlv  false.  It  never 
was  charged  against  him  at  the  time,  and  in 
the  defence  of  his  conduct  above  mentioned 
there  is  no  allusion  to  such  an  accusation. 
He  became  blind  for  some  time  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Famham  18  July 
1345.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  English 
prelates  who  had  been  twice  translated — a 
lact  which  gave  rise  to  the  lines  quoted  by 
Wharton  (A,  S.  i.  634)  :— 
Trinus  est  Adam  ;  talem  suspendero  vadam. 
Thomam  [Herofonl]  despexit,  Wlstanum  [Wor- 
cester] non  bene  rexit  ; 

Swithunum  [Winchester]  maluit.  Cur? 
Quia  plus  valuit. 
[Trokelowe,  109,  and  Blanefoorde,  140-142 
(Rolls  Ser.) ;  Atlam  of  Murimouth,  25,  43,  47, 
48,  61,  58.  72  (Eng.  Hist.  Sec);  Chron.  de  Lh- 
nercost,  257,  258  (Bunnatyne  Club) ;  Thomas  de 
laMoor,  599-602  (Chron.  Ed.  I,  Ed.  U,  Rolls  Ser.) ; 
William  de  Dene  (Ang.  Sacr.  i.),  367 ;  Birching- 
ton  (Ang.  Sacr.  i.),  39,  40;  Thorn  (Twysden), 
2057;  Robert  of  Graystanes,  48,  p.  119;  Mon. 
Malmesb.  216,  234, 235  (Hearne)  ;  Annal.  Paulin. 
320  (Chron.  Ed.  I,  Ed.  II,  Rolls  Ser.)  ;  Rymer'» 
Foedem,  ii.]  H.  R.  L. 

ADAM  ScoTUs,  or  Anolicus  (/.  1180), 
was  a  theological  writer.  The  very  little 
that  can  be  ascertained  as  to  his  life  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  incidental  allusions 
contained  in  his  writings.  The  national  affix, 
*Scotu8,'  does  not  apparently  occur  in  the 
earliest  edition  of  this  writer's  works — that 
published  by  -^Egidius  Gourmont  at  Paris  in 
1518.  This  folio  (which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  containing  all  of  this  author's  works,  of 
whose  genuineness  there  can  be  .absolutely 
no  doubt  at  all)  consisted,  according  to 
Panzer's  account,  of  a  series  of  '  xxiv.  ser- 
mons and  two  treatises  entitled  respectively 
*  Liber  de  tripartito  Tabemaculo'  and  *Li- 
her  de  triplici  genere  Contemplationis  ; '  and 
it  is  ascribed  not  to  Adam  Scotus,  but  to 
'Brother  Adam  of  the  Pnemonstratensian 
order.'  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  xxiv. 
here  must  be  a  misprint  for  xiv.,  and  that 
these  sermons  in  reality  represent  the  treatise 
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entitled  *  De  Ordlne '  of  the  next  edition 
(6f.  Panzer,  Armal.  Typoor,  viii.  49 ;  Btblio- 
tkeca  Tellerianay  43 ;  and  PossEYiiars,  Appon 
ratus  Sacevy  i.  6).  In  1659  Peter  Bellerus  of 
Antweip  published  the  works  of  Adam  Scotus, 
to  which  was  prefixed  an  elaborate,  but  un- 
satisfactory, life  of  the  author  by  (Godfrey 
Ghiselbert,  himself  a  Praemonstratensian. 
This  new  issue  consisted  of  (a)  forty-seven 
sermons,  (b)  a  '  Liber  de  ordine,  habitu,  et 
professione  Canoniconim  ordinis  Prsemon- 
strat^nsis,'  divided  into  fourteen  sermons  (see 
above),  and  assigned  in  their  title  to  Master 
Adam ;  (c)  a  treatise  '  De  tripartito  Tabema- 
culo ;  *  (a)  another  treatise  *  De  triplici  genere 
Contemplationis.'  The  last  three  wonts  are 
by  the  same  writer,  and  are  all  dedicated  to 
the  Pnemonstratensian  brotherhood.  The 
author  of  the  *  De  Tripartito  *  claims  the 
'Liber  de  ordine,'  &c.,  and  the  author  of 
the  *  De  Triplici  genere,'  &c.  claims  the  *  De 
Tripartito.'  One  Adam,  therefore,  wrot«  the 
three  treatises.  And  the  *  De  Tripartito '  is 
full  of  hints  which  enable  us  to  fix  the 
author's  era  with  certainty,  and  his  country 
with  a  fair  amount  of  probability.  In  part  ii. 
c.  6  we  read  that  the  sixth  age  of  the  world 
dates  from  the  coming  of  Christ,  *  of  which 
age  1180  years  are  now  past.'  The  same 
date  will  suit  the  lists  of  popes  and  kings.  Tlie 
time  in  which  Adam  flourished  may  then  be 
safely  set  down  as  being  aboutl  1 80 ;  he  appears 
to  have  been  alive  two  years  or  more  later  CD^ 
Trip.  Tab.  Procem.  I.  c.  iii.).  As  to  the  place 
of  his  birth  we  have  no  such  certain  indication. 
Ohisolbert  assures  us  that  the  manuscripts  of 
this  writer  call  him  sometimes  *  Scotus/ 
sometimes  *  Anglicus,'  and  sometimes 'Anglo- 
Scot  us.'  Everything  in  the  treatises  points  to 
a  locality  which,  about  the  year  1180,  though 
within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, was  yet  strongly  under  English  influ- 
ence, and  already  the  seat  of  a  Prsemonstra- 
tensian  community.  In  the  explanation  of 
the  elaborate  *  tabula,'  or  list  of  kings,  in 
the  *  De  Tripartito,'  Adam  recommends  his 
copyists  to  insert  the  royal  line  of  their  own 
sovereigns,  after  the  kings  of  Germany  and 
France,  in  the  place  of  his  list  of  English 
and  Scotch  ones.  The  only  kingly  house 
whose  ancestry  he  traces  up  to  Adam  is  that 
of  England ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shows 
u  minute  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Mal- 
colm Canmore's  children,  and  declares  that 
he  is  Avriting  in  the  *land  of  the  English 
(Anglorum)  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots.' 
Moreover,  the  book  in  question  is  formally 
dedicated  to  *  John,  abbot  of  Calchou.'  There 
is  only  one  abbot  of  Calchou,  or  Kelso,  named 
John,  known  before  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century — namely,  John,  formerly  can- 


tor of  the  abbey — ^who  si^ed  seTenl  char- 
ters under  William  the  Lion.  He  was  abbot 
from  lieO  to  USO(aee  Liber  SancUeMaruede 
Calchou  and  Liber  de  Melroe,  i.  S9, 4S,  &c.). 
There  seems  to  be  only  one  part  of  Great 
Britain  which  answers  to  aU  the  requirementi 
of  the  case,  viz.,  the  principality  oiGalloway, 
for  which  William  the  Lion  did  homage  to 
Henry  about  the  year  1175,  a  district  ^ere 
there  were  already  three  Pnemonstratensiaii 
foundations  by  1180.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that  from  many  points  of  view  Drybnrgh 
would  suit  equally  well.  Ghiselbert,  however, 
has  preserved  a  number  of  passages  from 
manuscript  notices  of  Adam  Scotus  that  had 
&llen  into  his  hands,  which  tend  to  show 
that  about  1177  Christian,  bishop  of  Cast 
Candida  (Whithorn  in  Gkilloway),  changed 
the  canons  of  his  cathedral  church  into  Inne- 
monstratensian  regulars.  The  name  of  Chris- 
tian's new  abbot,  according  to  Manritus  i 
Prato,  who  here  becomes  Ghiselbert's  autho- 
rity, was  Adam,  or  Edan,  irom  the  neigh- 
bouring foundation  of  Soulseat  near  Stran- 
raer, and  is  identified  with  our  writer.  In 
the  Prscmonstratensian  abbey  of  St.  Michael 
at  Antwerp  Ghiselbert  found  another  life  of 
Adam  which  described  him  as  being  bom  of 
noble  parents  in  Anglo-Scotia,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  the  '  first  fathers  of  the  Pnemon- 
stratensian order.'  But  the  amount  of  tmtb 
that  underlies  these  vag^e  statements  is  very 
hard  to  appreciate  at  its  exact  value.  Pt^sing 
on  to  more  certain  matters,  we  can  gather 
that,  within  two  years  of  1180,  our  Adam 
had  been  at  Pnemonstratum,  the  head  abbey 
of  the  great  order  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
that  the  chief  abbots  of  his  order  nad  re- 
(juested  him  to  forward  them  a  copy  of  the 
*  De  Tripartito.'  In  1177  Alexander  m  had 
confirmed  the  statutes  of  the  order  which 
bade  all  the  Pnemonstratensian  abbots  be 
present  at  their  annual  general  chapter. 
From  the  allusion  made  to  this  statut«  it 
seems  probable  that  the  writer  was  abbot  of 
his  house  at  the  time,  and  most  certainly  he 
was  a  man  of  such  reputation  with  his  bre- 
thren that,  had  he  lived  lonff,  he  must  have 
been  elected  to  that  office  (Prooem.  I.  c.  8 ; 
and  cf.  MiR^us  ap.  Kubn,  vL  36). 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  re- 
specting  the  other  works  assigned  to  Adam. 
Ghiselbert  has  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  this 
author  forty-seven  sermons  which  are  in  their 
heading  ascribed  to  'Master  Adam,  called 
Anglicus  of  the  Pnemonstratensian  order.' 
From  the  authors  preface  to  this  collection 
we  learn  that  it  is  only  part  of  a  body  of 
100  discourses,  of  whicli  the  first  division 
consisted  of  forty-seven  sermons  covering 
the  period  from  Advent  to  Lent.    Among 
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the  latt«T  fifty-three  seimons  we  read  that 
there  were  fourteen  '  qui  specialiter  ad  viros 
Rpectant  religiosoe.*  Oudin  tells  us  that,  when 
a  young  theological  student  in  the  Prsemon- 
strateusian  abbey  of  Coussi,  near  Laon,  hH 
used  often  to  have  a  certain  codex  containing 
about  114  sermons  in  his  hands.  The  writing 
of  this  codex  he  assigns  to  the  year  1200  or 
thereabouta,  and  though  the  first  leaves  hH<l 
been  torn  away  he  does  not  hesitate  to  iden- 
tify this  volume  with  the  complete  work 
of  which  Ghiselbert's  fortVHBeven  sermons 
formed  the  first,  division.  .The  account  Ou- 
din gives  of  the  scope  of  these  discourses 
strengthens  this  belief,  and  we  can  hardly 
tul  to  surmise  what  the  fourteen  odd  ser- 
mons are.  Copies  or  originals  of  the  re- 
maining sermons  (in  whole  or  in  part)  were, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  to  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  Herman  k  Porta,  abbot  of  St. 
Michael's  at  Antwerp,  and  in  the  library  of 
the  Ccelestins  at  Mantes  (cod.  619),  where 
they  are  ascribed  to  'Brother  Adam,  the 
Pnemonstratensian.'  Ghiselbert  tells  us  that 
the  Coelestins  at  Paris  were  still  accustomed 
at  mealtimes  to  read  aloud  our  author*B  ser- 
mons, of  which,  in  another  passage,  he  adds 
that  they  possessed  an  old  manuscript  entitled 
^Magistri  Adami  Anglici  Pnemonstratensis 
Sermones.*  From  the  above  remarks  it  would 
appear  that  the  Pnemonstratensian  Adam  of 
the  sermons  was  very  probably  the  Pnemon- 
stratensian Adam  of  the  fourteen  sermons 
entitled  '  De  Ordine,'  &c.,  who  in  that  case 
went  by  the  name  of  Adam  Anglicus  the 
Pnemonstratensian.  Again,  both  Herman  k 
Porta  and  the  Coelestins  at  Mantes  (cod. 
618)  possessed  a  '  Libellus  Adam  Ptiemon- 
stratenais,  natione  Anglici,  De  Instructione 
Animse,'  which  they  assigned  to  the  author 
of  the  sermons.  Now  this  work  was  in  1721 
published  bv  Pez  from  altogether  another 
source,  and  is  by  him  headed  as  the  work  of 
''Adam  the  Prremonstratensian,  abbot  and 
bishop  of  Candida  Casa  in  Scotland.'  But 
Pes  neglects  to  tell  us  whether  he  is  here 
following  the  manuscript  title  of  the  work, 
or  merely  adopting  Ghiselbert's  theory  al- 
luded to  above.  Tne  treatise  in  question  is, 
in  its  prologue,  dedicated  to  Walter,  prior 
of  St.  ^dreVs  in  Scotland,  by  brother  Adam 
*  servorum  Dei  servus,'  a  phrase  which  seems 
to  implj  that  its  author  was  an  abbot  or 
other  nigh  church  dignitary.  Now  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  one  Walter  among 
all  the  known  priors  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
he  held  office  from  1162  to  1186,  and  from 
1188  to  at  least  the  year  1195  ?Qobdon'8 
Eedetiagtical  Chromdef  iiL  75).  This  agrees 
very  well  with  the  date  alreaciy  established 
for  the  so-called  Adam  Scotus ;  but  of  course 


there  ma^  have  been  many  Adams  fiourish- 
ing  at  this  time  in  Scotland,  though  it  would 
seem  hardly  likely  that  there  should  be  two 
Scotch  Pra^monstratensian  canons  of  this 
name  with  a  European  reputation.  The  de- 
duction to  be  made  from  the  above  remarks 
is  that  all  the  before-mentioned  works  are 
probably  by  one  author,  who  was  certainly  a 
Scotch  Pnemonstratensian  canon  and  pro- 
bably an  abbot,  but  whether  of  Whithorn 
— in  which  case  he  mav  have  been  bishop 
also — or  not  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
settled  in  one  way  or  the  other.  Still  more 
uncertain  is  Ghiselbert's  identification  of  our 
Adam  with  the  Pnemonstratensian  English 
bishop,  the  contemporary  of  Ciesar  Ileister- 
bachensis  (Hcripsit  c.  1:222),  of  whose  death 
that  author  tells  so  pretty  a  story  (Miracula, 
1.  iii.  c.  22).  Ghiselbert  makes  mention  of  a 
lost  work  written  by  our  Adam  entitled  *  De 
dulcedine  Dei,'  and  also  of  a  volume  of  letters. 
Pez  believed  himself  to  have  traced  the  for- 
mer work  in  a  fifteenth-century  catalogue  of 
certain  '  Codices  Tcgemseenses,'  and  assigns 
a  set  of  Latin  verses  entitled  *  Suinmida  to 
the  same  author,  but  on  very  ^nsufiicient 
grounds. 

[Migno*H  Pat  rolopiw  Cursus  Coinplet  its,  cxcviii., 
which  contains  all  Adam's  writingn  that  have  tu* 
yet  been  published  under  his  name  ;  Mackenzie's 
Writers  of  the  Scotxsh  Nation,  i.  141-5 ;  Oudin 
Dc  Scriptor.  Eccles.  ii.  1544-7 ;  A.  Mirsei  Chroni- 
cs)n  Ord.  Pnemonstr,  np.  Kuen's  Collect  io  Scrip- 
toniin.  vi.  36,  38,  and  sub  anno  1518;  B.  Pes' 
Thesaurus  Anocdot.  pt.  ii.  335-72;  Fabricius' 
Biblioth.  Lat.  i.  11  ;  (Javc's  Scriptores  Ecclesie, 
ii.  234.  For  Christian,  bishop  of  Candida  Casa, 
and  his  suspension  in  1177,  see  Koger  Hoveden 
(Rolls  Ser.),  ii.  135,  &c.]  T.  A.  A. 

ADAM  OP  UsK  (j^.  1400),  lawyer  and 
writer  of  a  Jjatin  chronicle  of  English  history 
from  1377  to  1404,  was  bom  at  IJsk,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, probably  between  1 360  and  1365. 
Bvthe  favour  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  tliird  earl 
0/  March,  who  held  the  lordship  of  Usk,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  law-studentship  at  Ox- 
ford, and  took  a  doctor's  degi'ee,  being  in  1387 
an  *  extraordinarius '  in  canon  law.  He  also 
entered  the  church.  He  pleaded  in  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  court  for  seven 
years,  from  1390  to  1397;  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  attended,  jjerhaps  in  some  official  ca- 
pacity, the  last  parliament  nf  Richard  II,  of 
the  procee<lings  of  which  he  has  left  a  valu- 
able account.  In  the  revolution  of  1399  he 
joined  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury— one  of  Bolin^broke's  principal  ad- 
herents— and  accompanietl  the  invading  army 
in  its  march  northward  from  Bristol  to 
Cliester.  By  his  influence  his  native  place 
escaped  the  punishment  with  which  it  was 
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threatened  for  the  resistance  of  its  inliabi-  eon's  Hospital.  This  for  a  boy  of  nineteen,  who 

tunts.    After  Kichard*8  surrender  Adam  was  had  struggled  through  his  univerBity  career 

appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  |  on  four  guineas  a  year,  was  comparative 

deposition  of  the  king :  and  he  gives  us  an  wealth.    ^Viter  about  three  years,  howerer, 

interesting  accoimt  of  n  visit  that  he  paid  to  he   resigned  the  appointment,  and  became 

him  in  the  Tower.    The  immediate  reward  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Kincaid, 

of  his  ser\'ice8  was  the  living  of  Kemsing  and  aften^'ards     lord    provost    of    EdinbuigL 

Seal  in  Kent,  togetlier  with  a  prebend  in  Tlirough  his  influence  Adam  subsequentlr 

tlie  collegiate   church  of  Abergwili.      He  obtained  in  1768  the  rectorship  of  the  W^ 

sr>on  afterwards  received  anotlier  prebend  in  School,  after  having  been  for  three  years  as- 

the  church  of  Bangor.     As  a  further  proof  sistant  to  the  retiring  head  master.    Lord 

of  the  value  set  by  tlie  new  king  on  his  ;  Cockbumsaysof  him: '  He  was  bom  to  teach 

ability  as  a  law\'er,  a  cas*'  was  submitted  to  Latin,  some  Greek,  and  all  virtue.   ...  He 


France.  them  to  be  even  softened.     His  private  in- 

But  soon  afterwards  Adam  forfeited  the  dustry  was  appalling.  If  one  moment  late 
royal  favour  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  at  school,  he  would  hurry  in  and  explain  that 
remonstrated  with  Henry  on  tlie  faults  of  he  had  bwn  detained  "verifj-ing  a  quota- 
Iiis  ^vemment ;  and  in  1402  he  was  sent  in  '■  tion; "  and  many  a  one  did  he  verifjr  at  fonr^ 
Ijamshment  to  Rome,  where,  liowever,  he  was  ,  in  the  morning '  (Cockbubn',  Memonalg of  Mi^' 
well  received,  and  api)ointed  papal  chaplain  Time).  He  improved  the  school,  and  in  the 
and  auditor  of  the  Kota.  He  was  not  allowed  j  year  of  his  death  had  167  pupils  in  his  class,  a 
to  return  to  England  for  four  years;  and  of  -  number  equal  to  the  whole  attendance  at  the 
his  life  after  that  date  we  have  no  iiiforma-  |  school  when  he  first  joined  it.  His  introduc- 
tion, as  the  latter  part  of  his  chronicle  is  lost,    tion  of  the  teacliing  of  Greek  was  opposed  by 


While  at  Kome  he  states  that  he  was 
nominated  by  the  pope  to  the  see  of  Here- 
ford, wliich  fell  vacant  in  1404,  but  that  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies  in  P]ngland  prevailed 
to  his  exclusion;  and  again  that,  with  no 


the  university  authorities  as  an  infraction  of 
the  privileges  of  the  professor  of  Greek. 
Much  controversy  was  also  excited  by  the 
publication,  in  1772,  of  his  '  Latin  Rudimente 
and  Grammar,'  written  in  English  instead  of 


btittcr  success,  he  was  afterwards  proposed  I  Latin,  as  in  the  old  text-books.     The  t^wn 
for  the  see  of  St.  David's.  council  in  1786  decided  that  the  old  gram* 

Among  the  diiferent  crises  in  which  he  was  ;  mar  (Kuddiman^s)  was  still  to  be  used,  and 
engaged  as  a  lawyer,  he  mentions  that  he  prohibited  all  others.  But  Adam's  method 
drew  up  the  petition  of  Sir  Thomas  Dymock  .  was  generally  adopted  before  his  death.  In 
for  the  championship  at  Henry's  coronation,  '  1780  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
and  that  he  was  retained  in  the  well-known  t  him  by  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
suit  of  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin  against  Lord  ■  1791  ho  published  his  best  known  work  on 
Edward  Hastings.  *  Unman  Antiquities,'  for  which  he  received 


[Chronicon  Adfe  do  Usik,  eil.  K.  M.  Tliom|won 
(Koval  Society  of  Literature).  1876.] 

K.  M.  T. 

ADAM,  ALEXANDER,  LL.D.  (1741- 


(KX)/..and  whicli  has  since  gone  through  seve- 
ral editic)ns.  A  *  Summary'  of  Geoffraphy  and 
Histor^^ '  appeared  in  1794,  expanaea  from  a 
small  text-book  which  he  had  printed  for  the 
use  of  his  pupils  ten  years  previously ;  a  fifth 


1809),  writer  on  Roman  antiquities,  was  bom  I  edition  appean>d   in  1816.     His  last  work, 
on  24  June  1741,  at  a  small  farm  near  Forres,  :  published  in  1805,  was  a  *  Latin  Dictionary' 
in  Morayshire,  of  which  his  father  was  tenant,    lor  the  use  of  schools. 
He  learned  what  Latin  the  parish  school-  '      On   13  Dec.  1809,  Dr.  Adam  was  seised 
master  could  teach  him,  and  had  read  the  i  with  u  tit  of  apoplexy  while  teaching  his 
whole  of  Livy  before  he  was  sixteen,  chiefly    class,  and  he  (lied   after  an  illness  of  five 
in  the  early  morning  by  the  light  of  splinters  l  days.     His  last  words  were :  *  But  it  grows 
of  bogwood.     In  1757  he  competed  unsuc-  .  dark,  boys — you  may  go ;  we  must  put  off 
c«ssfully  for  a  *  bursary'  at  Aberdeen  Uni-  |  the  rest  till  to-morrow.' 
versity,  and  soon  ofterwards,  on  the  invita-  ;      Dr.  Adam  married   first,   in   1775,  Mi» 
tion  of  a  relation  of  his  mother  who  was  a  j  Munro,  whose  father  was  minister  of  Kin- 
clergyman  in  Edinburgh,  he  removed  to  that  '  loss :   and  second,  in  1780,  Miss  Cosser,  t 
city,  where  he  had  free  admission  to  the  col-    daughter    of   the    controller    of   excise  in 
leffe  lectures,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  and    Edinburgh, 
a  half  he  gained  the  head-mastership  of  Wat-  i      Dr.  Adam's  other  works  are : '  Geographical 
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Index/  Edinburgh,  1795;  'Classical  Biogra-    the  2nd  or  Coldstream  guards.     He  accom- 
phy/  Edinburgh,  1800.  panied  liis  regiment  to  Egypt,  was  promoted 

rLifebvA.Hender8on,Edinburgh.  1810;  Notice  '  ^^P^  '"i}^*  lieutenant-colonel  in  1804, 
mEncyelop«liaBritannica,byProfe»*orrillanH,  and  m  1805,  when  only  twenty-four,  pur- 
his  Miccessop  in  the  High  School.]        J.  B.  P.        chased  the  command  ot  the  2l8t  regiment. 

His  regiment  was  ordered  to  Sicily,  and  he 

ADAM,  Sib  CHARLES  (1780-1858),  remained  in  the  army  of  Sicily  till  1813.  lie 
idmiral,  was  the  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Wil-  was  present  at  tlie  battle  of  Maida,  and  the 
liam  Adam,  of  Blair-Adam,  Kinross,  and  of  siege  of  »Scylltt  in  1806,  and  on  10  Sept.  of 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  tenth  Lord  Elphin-  ;  the  same  year  fought  a  smart  engagement 
itone,  and  sister  of  Cantain  Elphinstone,  with  General  Cavaignac,  at  Mili,  in  tem- 
afterwards  Admiral  Lora  Keith.  He  was  porary  command  of  a  brigade.  In  1811  he 
bom  on  6  Oct.  1780,  and  entered  the  uav-y  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  the  prince  regent, 
tt  a  very  early  age,  under  the  direct  pa-  and  deputy-adjutant -general  to  the  forces  in 
rronaffe  of  his  uncle,  with  whom  he  con-  Sicily,  m  1812  promoted  to  be  colonel,  and 
tinned  to  serve  till,  in  1795,  he  was  sent  in  1813  given  the  command  of  a  bripde  in 
to  the  Victorious,  of  74  guns,  as  acting-  the  army  which  wan  sent  from  Sicily  in 
lieutenant.  In  June  1799  he  was  maae  :  April  tooperate  in  the  east  of  Spain, 
captain,  and  appointed  to  theSybille  frigate,  |  lie  was  now  destined  on  more  than  one 
in  which  ship,  on  19  Aug.  1801,  under  cir-  occasion  to  pay  the  pt'iialty  for  the  military 
eumstances  of  great  difficultv  and  intricate  '  incapacity  of  his  commanding  generals,  ana 
navigation,  he  captured  the  l^'rench  fri^te,  it  may  )x^  ass«?rted  truthfully  that  he  was 
Chinonne,  which  had  taken  up  a  position  the  only  English  general,  except  Donkin  the 
ra  Mah6  Roads,  in  the  Seychelle  Islands,  quartermaster-general,  who  won  fame,  or 
He  was  afterwards,  in  May  1803,  appointed  even  reputation,  during  the  badly  conducted 
to  command  the  CliifTonne,  and  in  her  took  operations  on  t]ie  east  coast,  which  filled 
part  in  the  blockade  of  Boulogne  and  tlie  XS'ellington  with  despair.  His  first  com- 
Dorth  coast  of  France  through  the  summer  mander-in-chief,  Sir  John  Murray,  began  by 
of  1805.  In  1811-13  he  commanded  the  In-  placing  his  brigade  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
vincible,  of  74  guns,  in  active  operations  on  main  army  that  it  cnuld  not  i»ossiblybe  sup- 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  after  the  peace  wos  ported.  »Suchet,  who  was  un  extremely  able 
for  many  years  captain  of  the  royal  yacht,  general,  saw  the  fault,  and  attacked  Adam's 
tiU  in  May  1825  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  brigade  of  1 ,800  men  at  Biar,  on  12  April,  with 
of  rear-admiral.  He  became  vice-admiral  in  two  divisions.  Adnni  maintained  the  uneoual 
1837,  and  admiral  in  1848.  In  January- 1835  battle  for  two  hoius,  though  badly  wounaed, 
he  was  made  K.C.B.,  and  sat  as  M.P.  for  and  at  last,  when  he  had  given  Murray  an 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross  from  1833  to  1841 .  opportunity  to  come  to  his  assistance  or  take 
Between  Aiijgust  1841  and  May  1845  he  was  up  a  good  defensivt*  position,  after  a  five 
commander-in-cliief  in  the  West  Indies;  he  hours'  defence  he  fell  back  on  Castalla. 
waa  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  from  Murray  had  not  taken  up  a  good  position, 
April  1835  to  August  1841,  and  again  in  and,  while  Iiis  right  was  quite  impregnable, 
1846-47,  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  had  left  his  left  exposed.  Here  Adam,  and 
Greenwich  Hospital,  wnere  he  died  on  16  Whittingham  with  his  Spaniards,  were 
Sept.  1853.  A  subscription  bust,  said  to  be  |K)sted,  and  on  13  April  the  valour  of  the 
a  good  likeness,  is  in  the  Painted  Hall.  soldiers    and    the  good    conduct    of   their 

[OUvme's  Naval  Biographical  Dictionary;  officers  made  up  for  the  faulty  dispositions 
Gcmt.  Mag.  1853,  ii.  628.]  J.  K.  L.        of  the  general,  and  all  t^uchet  s  attacks  were 

j  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  3,000  men.  Some 
ATIAM^  Sib  FREDERICK  (1781-1853),  '  months  later,  when  the  divisions  from  Sicily 
ffeneral,  waa  the  fourth  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  had  been  again  brought  round  to  Catalonia, 
William  Adam,  of  Blair  Adam,  M.P.,  lord  I^ord  William  Bent  inck  treated  Adam's  bri- 
lieutenant  of  Kinross,  and  a  most  eminent  gade  much  as  Sir  John  Murray  had  done.  It 
orator  and  Scotch  Judgpe ;  he  was  brother  of  ,  formed  the  advanced  brigade  of  the  army 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Adam,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  which  had  tidien  TaiTugona,  and  was  sta- 
and  uncle  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  P.  Adam,  tioned  at  the  bridge  of  Ordall  far  from  any 
M.P.  He  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  1795,  support.  Suchet  determined  to  recapture 
and  lieutenant  in  1796  while  a  mere  boy,  ,  Tarragona,  and  on  \'2  Sept.  attacked  Ordall 
and  whil^  holding  his  commission  was  edu-  ;  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  affain  Adam 
cated  in  the  military  academy  at  Woolwich.  ,  was  left  unsupportt;d.  This  time  buchet  was 
He  became  captain  in  the  9th  regiment  in  |  successful,  and  took  Odall  after  a  desperate 
1799|  and  in  the  same  year  exclmnged  into    resistance,  in  which  the  brigadier-general  was 
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twice  severely  wounded.  Adam's  dispoMtioiis  ,  who  was  governor  of  Greenwich  HospiUl. 


lie  acknowledges  his  personal  gallantry  in    have  distinguished  himself  in  higher  com- 
the  action.  mands. 

On  his  return  to  Engknd  owing  to  his  [^p^p  General  AdamV  serricefe  nee  Philipparts 
wounds,  he  had  a  flattering  reception,  and  in  Royal  Military  Calendar,  3rd  edition,  1820,  ti.L 
June  1814  was  made  major-general.  Wlien  iii.  For  the  battle  of  Castalla  and  the  combat  uf 
an  army  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  Inlanders  Ordall  see  Napier's  Peninsular  War,  book  xz. 
tm  the  news  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  chap.  4,  and  l»ook  xxi.  chap.  2.  For  AdamV 
Elba,  General  Adam  was  appointed  to  com-  brigade  at  Waterloo,  liesides  Sibome,  consult 
mand  a  briffade  in  Lord  Hilrs  division,  con-  particularly  Leeke'ii  The  52nd  at  Waterloo.] 
sisting  of  the  52nd,  7 1st,  and  95th  regiments.  "•  ^*  ^• 

At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  this  brigade  was  AJ>AM,  JAMES  (rf.  1794),  architect,  wa* 
stationed  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  Eng:lish  the  younger  brother  of  Robert  Adam,  and  so 
position  to  keep  open  the  communications  associated  with  him  in  all  his  works  that  it 
with  the  corps  at  Iial,  and  to  act  if  Napoleon  is  difficult  to  assign  anv  particular  building 
attempted  to  turn  the  English  right.  vMien  to  him.  He  is  generally  credited  with  the 
it  was  evident  that  the  French  attack  was  design  of  Portland  Place.  For  some  time 
upon  the  English  front,  Adam*s  brigade  was  before  the  reform  of  the  board  of  works  by 
slowly  advanced  to  be  able  to  take  in  flank  Burke's  bill  he  held  the  appointment  of  ar- 
nny  attack  in  column  made  on  the  English  chitect  to  Geoi^  IIT,  and  was  master  mason 
right  centre.  Accordingly,  when  the  Old  of  the  board  of  ordnance  in  North  Britain. 
Guard  advanced  in  the  finaf  attack  of  the  day,  He  was  the  author  of  *  Practical  Essays  on 
Adam  8  brigade,  and  notably  the  52nd  regi-  Agriculture,'  and  was  engagvd  on  a  history 
ment  under  CJolonel  Colbome,  suddeidy  firied  of  architecture  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
upon  its  flank  as  it  advanced,  and  charged  it.  Tliis  took  place  in  Albemarle  Street  on 
It  has  been  asserted  that  bv  this  cliarge  the  :  20  Oct.  1794,  and  wa.s  causetl  by  apoplexy. 
52nd  regiment,  that  is  Aclam's  brigade,  for  ''  [See  Adax,  Kobebt.j 

his  regiments  were   all  together,  wjm  the        [r^         .,  DJet. ;  Gent.  Mag.  1794;  Annual 
Uttle   of   >>atprio<.,   and    not  the  English    R^^^j^ter,  1794;  Scots  Mag.  1794.]  CM. 

guards,     lint  the  probable  solution  of  con-  , 

nictingevidenceisthatthecolumnoftheOld  I  ADAM,  JEAN  (I710-17a5).  a  Scottish 
Guard  got  slightly  disarranged,  and  that,  at  '  poetess,  daiighter  of  a  shipmaster,  was  bora 
the  same  time  that  the  guards  under  General  .  in  1710  at  Crawfordsdyke,  ]>arish  of  Green- 
Cooke  drove  back  the  head  of  the  column,  '  ock,  Renfrewshire.  Early  an  orphan,  sheen- 
Adam's  brigade  broke  the  formation  of  the  tered  the  service  of  a  minister,  Mr.  Turner, 
^iecond  half.  Whether  Adam  or  Colbome  of  Greenock,  as  nursery- governess  and  house- 
won  the  battle  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  their  '  maid.  Having  the  use  of  the  manse  library, 
Hank  attack  prevented  the  Old  Guard  from  she  gave  herscSf  a  fair  education,  and  wrote 
reforming,  and  confirmed  the  victory.  For  many  poems,  which  were  collected  and  puh- 
his  ser\ices  on  this  day  Major-general  Adam  I  lished  for  her  in  17.^  by  Mrs.  I>nunmond,of 
was  made  a  K.C.B.,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Greenock,  in  a  work  entitled  'Miscellany 
Maria  Theresa,  and  of  St.  Andrew  of  Russia.  '  Poems,  by  Mrs.  Jane  Adams  (her  changed 
Tlie  last  thirty-eight  years  of  his  life  were  name),  in  Crawfordsdyke,'  Glasgow,  1734. 
jieaceful.  From  I  Si  7  to  1822  he  commanded  Mr.  Archilmld  Crawford  wrote  tne  preface, 
the  division  at  Malta,  and  in  1820  was  nomi-  and  the  authoress  dedicated  her  poem^  to 
nated  K.C.M.G.  In  1824  he  was  made  *  Thomas  Crawfonl,  of  Crawfordbum,' under 
G.C.M.G.,  and  was  lord  high  commissioner  the  varied  signature  of  Jean  Adams,  giving 
of  the  loniiiu  Isles  from  1824  to  1831.  In  a  list  of  ministers,  merchants,  and  gentry,  to 
Ij<30  he  Ijecame  lieutenant-general,  in  1831  the  number  of  154  subscribers.  The  volume, 
was  swoni  of  the  privy  council,  «ud  fn>m  1832  which  is  complete  with  index,  is  said  in  the 
t  •  >  18.37  wus  gt  )venior  of  Madras.  In  1 8.V)  he  preface  to  be  in  two  parts,  one  *  all  in  meeter,' 
was  made  colonel  •)f  the  57th  rejriment,  the  other  in  'blank  verse  in  imitation  of 
which  he  I'xchanged  for  that  of  his  old  regi-  .  Milton  ;'  but  there  is  no  blank  verse  in  the 
ment,  the  21st,  in  1843.  In  1840  he  was  book.  The  poems,  all  religious,  are  written 
nominated  G.C.B.,  and  was  promoted  full  in  the  Brady  and  Tate  style,  and  are  poor 
general  in  184<J.  (hi  17  Aug.  185:J  he  fell  specimens  indeed  of  what  she  called  'the 
dead  suddenly  in  the  Greenwich  railway  '  style  of  the  best  English  poets  that  have 
station  after  leaving  his  brother  Sir  Charles,    written  within  seventy  years.' 
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Soon  after  the  issue  of  this  volume  the  |  always  comprised  in  this  poem,  the  last  two 
p<x>te88  set  up  a  girls'  school  at  the  quay  head  i  are  Imown  to  have  been  added  by  Dr.  Blair, 
of  Cijawfopd-tndge,  and  here  she  varied  the  j  [Cio^ek'«  Select  Scotish  Songs,  i.  189 ;  Robert 
i^imple  routme  by  gluing  Shakespearean  read-  '  chambers  »  Songs  of  Sc<rtland  prior  to  Bums  ; 
logs  to  her  pupils.     According  to  tradition  ,  Canningham'j*  Songs  of  Scotland,  i.  226 ;  Good 


liichardson,  and  the  story  goes  that  she  once    370 ;  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  xvii.] 
closed  her  school  for  six  weeks  and  travelled  J.  W.-G. 

on  foot  the  whole  distance  to  London  to  visit 

the  author.  ADAM,    JOHN    (1779-1825),    Anglo- 

Troubles  came  thick  upon  her ;  her  book  Indian  statesman,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
was  of  little  pecuniary  advantage;  the  un-  William  Adam  [see  Adam,  William,  1761- 
sold  copies  were  shipped  to  Boston  and  never  1839].  He  was  bom  on  4  May  1779  ;  was 
heard  oif  again  ;  ana  Jean  Adam,  being  com-  educated  at  the  Cliarterlioiise ;  received  a 
pelled  to  give  up  her  school,  became  a  writership  on  the  Bengal  establishment  in 
wanderer.  Disappointed  and  soured,  the  1794;  and,  after  a  year  at  Edinburgh  Tni- 
poor  woman  got  a  precarious  living  as  a  versity,  landed  at  Calcutta  in  179§.  The 
liawker  for  years,  and  the  last  record  of  her  greater  part  of  his  career  was  spent  in  the 
life*8  story  finds  her  toiling  home  again  to  secretariat.  He  was  private  as  well  as 
Greenock.  An  order  of  the  bailies  of  that  political  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
town  admitted  her  to  the  Glasgow  poorhouse  ings,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  field 
as  *a  poor  woman  in  distress;  a  stranger  during  the  Pindari  or  third  Mahratta  war. 
who  has  been  wandering  about.*  The  next  In  1817  he  was  nominated  by  the  court  of 
day  (3  April  1766)  she  died,  and  was  *  buried  directors  member  of  council ;  and  as  senior 
at  the  house  expense.'  '  member  of  council  he  became  acting  gover- 

Iler  published  poems  were  only  fitted  to  nor-general  of  India  on  Ijord  Hastings's  de- 
win  a  uttle  local  popularity,  and  her  only  parture  in  January  182.*].  His  rule  lasted 
lu&ssport  to  fame  is  the  claim  so  persistently  for  seven  months,  until  the  arrival  of  Ijord 
as'rjerted  for  her  of  the  authorship  of  the  *  Song  Amherst  in  August  of  the  same  year.  It  is 
of  the  Mariner's  Wife,'  or  '  There's  nae  Luck  memorable  in  history  chiefly  for  one  inci- 
aboot  the  House  I '  a  simple,  humorous,  and  dent  — the  suppression  of  the  free<lom  of  the 
touching  lyric,  one  of  the  sweetest  in  any  English  press  in  India.  James  Silk  Buck- 
language.  This  may  have  been  an  old  and  ingham,  afterwards  ^I.P.  and  founder  of  the 
iavourite  song  that  she  used  to  recite  to  her  *  Athenaeum,'  had  established  the  *  Calcutta 
pupils  ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  strain  Journal,'  which  published  severe  comments 
of  home  and  married  love  could  have  been  upon  the  government.  Adam  cancellKl 
written  by  this  wayward  and  unwedded  wo-  Buckingham's  license,  without  which  no 
man.  Her  verses,  although  correct  in  phrase  European  could  then  reside  in  India,  and 
and  sentiment,  are  inflated  and  childish.  !  passed  regulations  n^strictiug  newspaper  cri- 
This  song  was  first  heard  in  the  streets,  and  ticism.  Buckingham  appealed  to  the  court 
liawked  for  sale  about  1772,  and  at  length  |  of  proprietors  at  home,  to  the  House  of  Com- 
found  a  place  in  Herd's  collection  1776,  and  |  mons,  and  to  the  Privy  Council ;  but  the 
in  the 'Nightingale 'in  1778.  After  a  time,  |  action  of  Adam  was  sustained  by  each  of 
)>ecoming  a  g^reat  favourite,  it  was  claimed  for  these  three  bodies.  Another  unpopular  act 
Jane  Adams  by  some  of  her  former  pupils,  '  of  Adam's  governor-generalship  was  to  with- 
whu  professed  to  have  heard  her  recite  it — if  i  draw  official  support  frrun  the  banking  firm 
M>  it  must  have  been  forty  years  before.  The  '  of  Palmer,  who  liad  acquired  a  preponderant 
tradition  is  that  it  was  written  of  Colin  and  I  influence  with  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan. 
Jean  Campbell  of  Crawfordsdyke.  A  copy  i  Adam  also  desenes  credit  for  being  the  first 
of  it  was  found,  in  his  own  handwriting,  !  Indian  nder  to  appropriate  a  grant  of  public 
among  the  papers  of  Julius  Mickle  (the  money  for  the  encouragement  of  native  edu- 
translator  of  Camoens's 'Lusiad'),  who  died  cation.  Adam's  health  had  now  broken 
in  1788.  As  this  poet  had  a  fertile  imagina- I  do'v^Ti.  After  in  vain  seeking  relief  by  a 
tion  and  power  of  rich  and  varied  versifica-  voyage  to  Bombay,  and  by  a  visit  to  Almorah 
tion,  and  wrote  very  good  songs  and  ballads,  |  in  the  lower  Himalayas,  he  was  ordered 
a  counterclaim  has  been  set  up  for  him,  al-  j  home  to  England.  He  died  off  Madagascar 
though,  if  correct,  it  is  sin^ar  that  he  never  |  on  4  June  1825.  Tliough  some  of  his  public 
includedthesongamoDff  his  poems  published  acts  involved  him  in  unpopularity,  his  per- 
during  his  lifetime.    Of  the  seven  verses  now  ,  sonal  character  liad  won  him  almost  universal 
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g<oodwiU.    His  portfwt  was  painted  by  G,  ^ 
ChJDDeiy  for  the  Calcutta  Town  Hall. 

[A  full  account  of  John  Aiam  is  giTen  in  die 
memmr  in  the  Asiatia  Journal  for  November 
I82S.  There  is  sIho  in  the  libnrf  of  tiie  India 
Office,  bound  up  in  a.  rolurae  of  tracte.  A  Short 
Notice  of  the  Official  Career  and  Private  Cha- 
racter of  the  lal«  J,  Adam.  Esq.  (Calcutta: 
privately  printed,  1826).  Thia  ie  a  pamphlet  of 
16  pages,  written  b;  G.  Lnahington,  evidently  an 
iatlma(«  friend ;  but  it  ia  aadly  deficient  in  facta, 
the  Bockingham  iacident  being  not  even  referred 
to.]  J.  8.  C. 

ADAM,  ROBERT  (1728-17S 
tect,  was  the  moat  celebrated  of 
brotheni  Adam,  John,  Robert,  James,  and 
William,  whoae  relationship  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  name  Adelphi,  given  to  the  i 
buildings  erected  b;  them  betiveen  the 
Strand  and  the  Thames  on  an  estate  known 
before  as  Durham  Yard.  Their  father, 
William  Adam  of  Meryburgh,  who  died  | 
94  June  1748,  was  the  architect  of  Ilope- 
toun  House  and  the  Royal  Infirmary  at 
Edinburgh,  and  held  the  appointment  of 
king's  mason  at  Edinburgh.  Robert  was 
the  second  son.  He  was  bom  at  Kirk- 
caldy,and  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  | 
where  he  formed  friendships  with  several  | 
young  men  who  afterwards  became  eminent. 
'Amongst  these  were  David  Hume,  Dr.  ! 
William  Robertson  <t!ie  historian),  Adam 
Smith,  and  Adam  Ferguson.  In  1754  he 
visited  Italy  in  compnny  with  Clfriaseau,  a 
French  architect,  and  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Kmperor  Diocletians 
palace  at  Spalatro  in  Venetian  Datmatia. 
Hisjoumal  was  printed  in  the 'Library  of  the 
Fine  Arts,'  and  in  1764  he  published  a  folio 
volume  with  numerous  engravings  by  B»i^ 
toloui  and  others,  after  his  drawings  of  the 
palace.  In  this  important  work  he  states 
that  his  object  in  selecting  this  ruin  for 
special  examination  was  its  residential  cha- 
racter, as  the  knowledge  of  classical  architec- 
ture in  England  was  derived  exclusively 
from  the  ren)ains  of  public  buildings.  During 
his  absence  abroad  he  was  elected  F.R.S. 
and  F.8.A.,Bnd  on  his  retuni  in  1762  he  was 
im^iuted  architect  to  the  king  and  queen. 
Tina  otBce  he  was  obliged  to  resign  in  1768, 
when  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Kinross-shire.  In  1769  the  brothers 
commenced  to  build  the  Adelphi,  a  vast 
construction  of  arches  on  which  roads  were 
laid  and  houses  built.  Provision  was  made 
for  wharfage  and  storage  on  the  shores  of 
the  Thames,  with  access  thereto  from  the 
Strand,  completely  separated  from  the  fine 
streets  and  terrace  above.  To  complete  the 
project  it  was  necessary  to  reclaim  land  from 


the  Thames,  and  i 
e  purpose,  ii 


1771  ther  obtained  a 
bill  for  the  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  oppoution 
of  the  corporation  of  London,  who  claimed 
a  right  M  the  soil  nnd  bed  of  the  river.  This 
exteusivB  speculation  was  not  a  (mmmerdal 
success,  and  in  1773  the  brothers  obtained 
another  bill  which  aanctioned  the  dinMeal  of 
the  property  by  lottery.  Robert  and  James 
had,  however,  now  made  a  great  reputatioa 
as  classical  architects,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  enjoyed  more  than  any  others 
of  their  profession  the  patronage  of  the  aiie- 
tocracy.  Amongst  the  most  important  of 
their  works  were  Lord  Mansfield's  mansion 
at  Caenwood,  or  Kenwood,  near  Hampfltead ; 
Luton  House,  in  Bedfordshire;  Oaterier 
House,  near  Brentford ;  Eeddlestone,  Derby- 
shire ;  Compton  Vemey,  Warwickshire ; 
Shelbume  (now  Lanedowne)  Houae  in  Ber- 
keley square  i  the  screen  fronting  the  high 
road,  and  extensive  internal  alterations  of 
Sion  or  Syon  House,  Middlesex,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Northiimberliind ;  the  infirmary 
at  Glasgow;  the  parish  church  at  Mistley, 
Essex;  the  Register  UIGce,  Edinburgh;  and 
the  screen  to  the  Admiralty  Office,  White- 
hall. The  last  named,  which  was  built  to 
hide  the  ugliness  of  Ripley's  portico,  ia  one 
of  the  moat  ele^nt  and  purely  classical  of 
their  desians.  The  number  and  importance 
of  their  buildings  in  the  metropolis  ma- 
terially influenced  and  much  improved  the 
street  architecture  of  London.  They  are 
I  said  to  have  originated  the  idea  of  eiving  to 
'  a  number  of  unimportant  private  emficestbe 
'■  appearance  of  one  imposing  structure:  and 
Portland,  Stratford,  and  Hamilton  Places, 
and  the  south  and  east  sides  of  Fitirov 
Square,  are  instances  of  the  manner  in  whic)i 
'  they  carried  this  principle  into  effect.  An 
innovation  of  more  doubtful  service  was 
their  use  of  stucco  in  facing  brick  houaex. 
I  Their  right  to  theexclusive  use  of  a  composi- 
tion patented  by  Liardet,  a  Frenchman,  was 
the  subject  of  two  lawsuits  which  they 
gained. 

Mr.  James  Fei^isson  in  his  '  History  of 
I  Architecture'rates  their  knowledge  of  daeei- 
cal  art  below  that  of  Sir  William  Chambers. 
He  adds :  '  Their  grest  merit — if  merit  it  be 
— is  that  they  stamped  their  works  -with  a 
certain  amount  of  originality,  which,  had  it 
been  of  a  better  quality,  might  have  done 
something  to  emancipate  art  from  its  tram- 
mels. The  principal  characteristic  of  their 
style  was  the  introduction  of  Tery  large 
windows,  generally  without  dressings.  These 
they  frequently  attempted  to  group,  thine  or 
more  together,  by  a  great  glsxed  arch  over 
them,  so  as  to  trv  and  make  the  whole  side 
of  a  house  look  like  one  room.'    Mr.  Fer- 
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^usson  thinks  the  college  at  Edinburgh  the 
best  of  their  works,  ana  says :  '  We  possess 
few  public  buildings  presenting  so  truthful 
and  well  balanced  a  design  as  this/ 

Whatever  were  the  architectural  defects 
of  their  works,  the  brothers  formed  a  style, 
which  was  marked,  especially  in  their  inte- 
riors, by  a  fine  sense  of  proportion,  and  a 
very  elegant  taste  in  the  selection  and  dis- 
position of  niches,  lunettes,  reliefs,  festoons, 
and  other  classical  ornaments.  It  was  their 
custom  to  design  furniture  in  character 
with  their  apartments,  and  their  works  of 
this  kind  are  still  greatly  prized.  Amongst 
them  may  be  specially  mentioned  their  side- 
boards with  elegant  urn-shaped  knife-boxes, 
but  they  also  designed  bookcases  and  com- 
modes, brackets  and  pedestals,  clock-cases 
and  candelabra,  mirror  frames  and  console 
tables,  of  singular  and  original  merit,  adapt- 
ing classical  forms  to  modem  uses  with  a 
success  unrivalled  by  anyother  designers  of 
furniture  in  England.  They  designed  also 
carriages  and  plate,  and  a  sedan  chair  for 
Queen  Charlotte.  Of  their  decorative  work 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  rich  but 
neat,  refined  but  not  effeminate,  chaste  but 
not  severe,  and  that  it  will  probably  have 
quite  as  lasting  and  beneficial  efiect  upon 
Knglish  taste  as  their  architectural  struc- 
tures. 

In  1773  the  brothers  Hobert  and  James 
commenced  the  publication  of  their  *  Works 
in  Architecture,^  in  folio  parts,  which  was 
continued  at  intervals  till  1778  and  reached 
the  end  of  the  second  volume.  In  1822  the 
work  was  completed  by  the  posthumous 
publication  of  a  third  volume,  but  the  three 
bound  up  together  do  not  make  a  thick  book. 

Robert  Adam  also  obtained  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  landscane  painter.  As  an  architect 
he  was  extensively  employed  to  the  last.  In 
the  year  preceding  his  death  he  designed  no 
less  than  eight  public  works  and  twenty-five 
private  buildings.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
Albemarle  Street,  from  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  his  stomach,  on  3  March 
1792.  (>f  the  social  position  he  attained, 
and  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  no 
greater  proof  can  be  afforded  than  the  record 
of  his  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
pall-bearers  were  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the 
Earl  of  Coventry,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
Viscount  Stormont,  Lord  Frederick  Camp- 
bell, and  Mr.  Fulteney. 

[Ruins  of  Diocletian  Palace  by  Bobert  Adam ; 
the  Worics  in  Architectnre  of  R.  and  J.  Adam ; 
Encyclopedia  Britannica;  Gent.  Mag.  1792; 
Bedgrave's  Diet. ;  FergusBon^s  History  of  Archi- 
tecture; Annual  Register,  1771,  1773,  1792.] 

CM. 


ADAM,  THOMAS  (1701-1784),  divine, 
was  bom  at  Leeds  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  on  26  Feb.  1701.  His  father  was 
a  solicitor  and  town-clerk  of  the  corporation; 
his  mother  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jasper 
Blythman— locally  distinguished  and  aUied 
to  an  ancient  ana  noble  house.  They  had 
six  children,  of  whom  Thomas  was  the  third. 
He  received  his  first  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  his  native  town,  then  under  an 
eminent  master,  Thomas  Barnard ;  later  he 
was  transferred  to  Wakefield,  where  Queen 
Elizabeth's  school  holds  its  own  still.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
entering  Christ's  College.  He  was  speednv 
removed  to  Hart  Half  (now  Hertford  Col- 
lege), Oxford,  by  the  influence  of  its  founder, 
Dr.  Newton.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A., 
but  took  no  further  degree  on  account  of 
certain  scruples  imbibed  from  his  friend  Dr. 
Newton's  book  on  *  Pluralities.'  In  1724 
he  was  presented,  through  the  interest  of  an 
uncle,  to  the  living  of  VVintringham,  Lin- 
colnshire. Being  then  under  age  ecclesi- 
astically, it  was  *  held  '  for  a  year  for  him. 
Here  he  remained  over  the  long  term  of 
fifty-eight  years,  never  wishing  to  change 
ana  repeatedly  resisting  pressure  put  upou 
liim  to  look  higher.  His  income  rarely  ex- 
ceeded 200/.  per  annum.  He  married  Susan, 
daughter  of  tlie  neighbouring  vicar  of  Roxby. 
She  died  in  1760.  They  had  one  daujrhter 
orriy,  who  died  young.  He  died  on  31  March 
1784,  in  his  84th  year. 

He  is  of  the  historical  *  Evangelical ' 
school,  but  his  works  are,  with  one  exception, 
very  common-place  examples  of  the  produc- 
tions of  his  school.  He  published  *  Practical 
Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism ' — which 
ran  to  nine  or  ten  editions — and  *  Evangelical 
Sermons ;'  also  ^Paraphrase  and  Annotations 
on  the  First  Eleven  Chapters  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.'  His  *  Posthumous 
Works '  (3  vols.  8vo,  1786),  and  *  Paraphrase 
and  Annotations  on  the  Four  Gospels '  (2  vols., 
8vo,  1837),  were  printed  and  reprinted.  The 
work  by  which  his  memory  is  preser\'ed  is  a 
selection  from  the  *  Posthumous  Works,'  en- 
titled ^  Private  Thoughts  on  Religion.'  These 
entries  from  his  private  diary,  which  were 
meant  for  no  eyes  but  his  own,  bring  before 
us  a  man  of  no  common  power  of  analytic  and 
speculative  thought,  with  an  intrepidity 
and  integrity  of  self-scrutiny  perhaps  unex- 
ampled, ne  writes  down  problems  started, 
and  questionings  raised,  and  conflicts  gone 
through ;  whilst  his  ordinarily  flaccid  style 
grows  pungent  and  strong.  Ever  since  their 
publication  these  *  Private  Thoughts'  have 
exercised  a  strange  fascination  over  intellects 
at  opposite  poles.     Coleridge's  copy 
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little  volume  (1795) — fortunately  preserved  j  in  a  doffgerel  poem,  printed  a  few  months 
in  the  British  Museum  (e  43  a  8) — remains  later  under  the  title  of  *  Paradise  Regained/ 
to  attest,  by  its  abounding  markings,  the  {  where  Satan,  disguised  as  Cerberus,  is  re- 
8|>ell  it  laid  upon  him,  while  such  men  as  !  presented  as  tempting  Adam  to  remove  his 
Jiishop  Heber,  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  enemy  the  Fox,  who  had  begun  to  encroach 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  others,  have  paid  tri-  i  upon  his  domain.  The  poem  concludes  with 
bute  to  the  searchingpower  of  the  *  thoughts.*  i  *  the  joy  of  the  Israelites'  at  the  survival  of 
These  *  Private  Thoughts  *  have  never  been  al-  ,  Fox : 

lowed  to  go  out  of  print  since  their  original  '  The  annii*tant  fervent, 

publication.     Thev  are  well  known  in  the      The  broker  not  less  joyfal ;  nor  was  BnxdceSr 
I'nited  States,  andf  have  been  translated  into  |    Kenny,  or  Goostree  less  in  thanksgiving. 
Welsh,  Gaelic,  and   several  European  and 
Eastern  languages.  |  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  Adam 

[Life  by  J.  StiUingfleet,  prefixed  to  posthu-  '  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  and 
mous  works,  1 785 ;  Life  by  A.  Westoby,  prefixed  j  at  the  general  election  of  1780,  transferring 
to  ExpoHition  of  Gospels,  1837,  with  some  ad-  '  his  candidature  to  the  Wigton  burghs,  he 
(litional  matter.]  A.  B.  G.      |  was  returned  by  that  constituency  as  a  sup- 

'  porter  of  Lord  North.    After  their  duel  Fox 

ADAM,  WILLIAM  (d.  1748),  architect.  |  and  Adam  became  intimate  friends;  and  Earl 
rSee  Adam,  Robert.]  ;  Russell,  referring  to  this  fact  in  his  'Life and 

Times  of  C.  J.  Fox,'  says :  *  Mr.  Adam  had  that 

ADAM,  WILLIAM  (1761-1839),  

tician  and  lord  chief  commissioner 


),  poli-  I  openness  of  temper  and  cordiality  of  diroosi- 
of  the  I  tion  which  peculiarly  suited  Mr.  Fox.*  Other 


Scottish  jury  court,  son  of  John  Adam,  archi-  '  testimony  exists  as  to  the  urbanity  and  probity 
tect,  of  Maryburgh,  Kinross,  who  died  in  ,  of  Adam's  character.  During  Lord  Shelbumes 
1792,  and  nephew  of  Robert  and  James  Adam  |  administration(1782-3)hetooka  leading  part 
[seeADAM,jAMBS,rf.l794,  and  Adam,  Robert,  :  in  negotiating  the  coalition  between  Sorth 
1728-1792],  was  bom  2  Aug.  1751.  He  was  i  and  S)x,  and  Shelbume,  thoiigh  he  knew  of 
called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1773,  and  at  the  i  this,  came  to  him  on  one  occasion  as  to  a  man 
general  election  in  the  following  year,  before  *  beloved  by  all  parties.*  In  the  *  Rolliad  * 
he  had  begun  to  practise,  was  returned  to  :  Dundas  writes  in  his  hvpothetical  journal : 
parliament  for  the  now  disfranchised  borough  *  Our  lawyers  somehow  aon*t  answer — Adam 
of  Gatton  in  Surrey.  For  some  time  he  was  and  Anstruther  worth  them  all — can't  thev 
careful  to  mark  his  independence  of  both  be  bought? — &«fMm«i.'— damned  strange  if 
]M)litical  parties ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  1  they  can't. — Mem.  to  tell  Rose  t-o  sound 
.session  of  1779  he  defiuitelv  pledged  his  |  them.  Adam  severe  on  me  and  the  rest  that 
allegiance  to  Lord  North,  declaring  that  I  have  betrayed  Lord  North.'  The  feet  is  that 
*  although  the  ministers  were  not  very  com-  Adam  was  almost  alone  in  maintaining  his 
petent,  no  persons  more  competent  were  to  allegiance  to  North  and  Fox.  When  the 
be  found  among  their  opponents.'  At  the  French  revolution  converted  most  of  his 
))eginning  of  the  November  session  in  the  friends  into  supporters  of  Pitt,  and  Fox  was 
year  just  named,  Fox,  in  the  course  of  his  |  more  and  more  isolated  every  year,  Adam 
speecn  on  the  address,  said  he  could  imagine  was  one  of  the  staunchest  followers  of  the 
the  prime  minister  turning  round  on  his  |  man  to  whom  his  bullet  had  been  so  nearly 
new  defender  and  saying  to  him,  '  Begone !  '  fatal.  Meanwhile,  he  had  been  called  to  the 
l>egone,  wretch !  who  delightest  in  libelling  ,  English  bar  in  1782,  and  family  reasons  soon 
mankind,  confounding  virtue  with  vice,  ana  '  compelled  him  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to 
insulting  the  man  whom  thou  pretendest  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  had  a  wife 
defend  by  saying  to  his  face  that  he  certainly  and  children ;  his  uncles,  whose  wealth  and 
is  infamous,  but  that  there  are  others  still  i  influence  had  assisted  him  at  the  outset  of 
more  infamous.'  The  result  of  this  hx'per-  his  career,  were  now  involved  in  misfortunes: 
liole  was  a  duel  in  Hyde  Park  (29  Nov.),  his  father,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  could  do 
when  a  good  deal  of  courtesy  and  two  pistol-  1  little  or  nothing  for  him.  The  treasurership 
shots  were  exchanged.  Fox  was  slightly  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  North 
wounded,  and  his  friends  said  that  he  might  |  was  forfeited  when  North  quitted  office ;  and, 
]>e  thankful  that  Adam  had  only  usetl  go-  though  he  regained  it  for  a  few  months  in 
vemment  powder.  It  was  insinuated  out  of  1783,  the  fall  of  the  coalition  again  deprived 
doors  that  a  deliberate  attempt  had  been  him  of  it.  Under  these  circumstances  Adam's 
made  to  get  rid  of  the  whig  leader,  who  legal  knowledge  and  acumen,  aided  by  tact 
about  this  time  was  at  the  height  of  his  and  industry,  stood  him  m  good  stead.  He 
popularity.    The  idea  was  jocosely  embodied    figured  henceforth  chiefly  as  a  legal  member 
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if  piurliament.  In  1788  Thayin^  in  the  mean- 
ime  been  returned  for  tne  Elgin  burghs)  he 
ms  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
mpeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  on 


the  reprimand  of  the  speaker  for  his  letter,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  committal ; 
and  he  was  again  in  a  minority  on  a  motion 
that  it  should  be  '  a  high,  breach  of  the  privi- 


15  April  he  opened  the  second  charge — that  |  leges  of  the  House  of  Commons '  to  bring  an 
relating  to  the  Begums  of  Oude— in  an  ex-  '  action  against  any  of  its  officers  for  'pro- 
tiaustive  and  ornate  speech  before  the  House  i  ceedings  taken  in  obedience  to  the  directions 
3f  Lords.     In  the  course  of  his  peroration  he  i  of  the  nouse/    This  was  his  last  transaction 


»aid :  *  My  lords,  I  accuse  Warren  Hastings 
df  nothing  but  what  the  law  in  every  man's 
breast  condenms,  what  the  light  of  nature 
condemns,  the  light  of  common  reason  and 


of  any  importance  in  parliament.  He  was 
appointed  a  privy  councillor  in  1816,  and 
lorn  chief  commissioner  of  the  Scottish  jury 
court  in  1816;  and  he  also  held  the  appoint- 


the  light  of  common  society,  those  principles  ments  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Kinross-shire, 
that  pervade  the  globe,  those  principles  that  counsellor  of  state  to  the  prince  re^nt  in 
must  influence  the  actions  of  all  created  Scotland,  and  counsel  to  the  £ast  India  Com- 
beings,  those  principles  that  never  can  vary  I  pany.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
in  any  clime  or  in  any  latitude.'  lu  1790  he  :  Walter  Scott.  He  died  at  the  age  of  87,  on 
found  a  fourth  seat  in  parliament  as  member  '  17  Feb.  1839. 

for  Ross-shire,  and  took  a  somewhat  active  Adam  had  married,  in  1776,  Eleanora, 
part  in  the  opposition  to  Pitt.  In  1794  he  <  daughter  of  the  tenth  Lord  £lphinstone,  by 
moved  an  address  to  the  throne  praying  it  whom  he  had  four  sons.  The  eldest,  John 
to  interpose  the  royal  justice  and  clemency  in  Adam,  became  acting  governor-general  of 
behalf  of  Thomas  Muir  and  Thomas  Fyshe  i  India,  and  died  in  1825,  soon  after  the  ex- 
Palmer,  a  barrister  and  a  clergyman,  who  piration  of  his  term  of  office.  The  second.  Sir 
had  been  convicted  of  ^  leasing  making,'  and  \  Charles  Adam,  was  the  admiral  already  no- 
sentenced  to  fourteen  and  seven  years  penal  j  ticed.  The  third,  William  Gteorge,  succeeded 
servitude  respectively.  The  Scottish  law  al-  !  his  father  as  auditor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
lowed  no  appeal  from  the  court  of  justiciary,  |  The  fourth.  Lieutenant-general  the  right  hon. 
and  Adam's  mot  ion  was  unsuccessful.  Shortly  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  G.C.B.,  was  lord  hi^h 
after  this  he  retired  from  parliament,  having  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  Chief 
been  appointed  auditor  to  the  Duke  of  Bed-  Commissioner  Adam  published,  in  addition 
ford  ;  and  in  1796  he  took  silk.  In  1803  he  to  the  speeches  and  letters  mentioned  above, 
iras  asked  by  the  duke  to  obtain  the  with-  *  A  Description  and  llepresentation  of  the 
irawal  of  certain  unfounded  charges  made  Mural  Monument  in  Calcutta  Cathedral  to 
igainst  the  former  duke  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  memory  of  John  Adam,  designed  and 
lohn  Bowles;  and  a  correspondence  18  extant  executed  by  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.' 
between  Adam  and  Bowles  on  this  subject  (1827);  *  Remarks  on  the  Blair  Adam  Estate,' 
—the  letters  of  the  former  being  dated  from  1834  ;  *  The  lia^an's  Rolls '  (edited,  in  con- 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  subsequently  from  Wobum  junction  with  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  for  the 
Abbey.  In  the  year  1806  Adam  (who  was  Banna tyne  Club,  1834) ;  and  a  volume  on 
now  attorney-general  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Scottish  jury  system, 
ind  keeper  of  the  ^reat  seal  for  the  duchy  of  [Earl  Russell's  Life  and  Times  of  C.  J.  Fox ; 
Cornwall)  was  a^ain  returned  to  parliament  Paradise  Regain'd,  or  the  Battle  of  Adam  and 
IS  member  for  Kmcardineshire ;  and  in  1807  |  the  Fox  (1780) ;  The  Kolliad  :  Bond's  Speeches 
for  the  county  of  Kinross.  He  was  engaged  of  the  Managers  and  Counsel  in  the  Trial  of 
to  act  as  a  trustee  for  the  Duke  of  York  in  cer-  Warren  Hastings,  vol.  i.;  Correspondence  be- 
tain  private  matters;  and  in  1809  he  made  a  ^"^^^'^  ^^r.  Adam  and  Mr.  Bowles,  respecting  the 
»peech  in  the  house  defending  his  conduct  in    ^^^^  o^  ^^e  latter  on  the  character  of  the  late 

the  course  of  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  duke^s  P"^®  ^^-.^^^"^t^I?^?? '•  ^'«"^-  ?I^'  ^^^y 
connection  with   Sirs.  Ckrke.     Two   vears    ,^^39;  Life  by  G.  L.  Craik  in  the  Dictionary  of 

latPT  hp  snoke  freouentlv  during  the  deUt^a  ^^®  '^-  ^-  ^-  ^'  (^^^'^  ^°  information  8i>ecially 
later  nespoKeirequentiyaurmg  tne  debates  ,  eommnnicated);  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  ch.  60; 
m  Burdett  s  famous  letter  to  Ins  constitu-  ^^j  ^^^^^  ^^^y^^^  published  by  Adam  in  his 
?nts,  which  the  house  declared  libellous  and    lifetime.!  L.  S-r. 

K^ndalous.     When  Burdett  brought  his  ac-  i 

ions  against  the  speaker  and  the  sergeant,  '  ADAM,  WILLIAM  PATRICK  (182:1- 
\dam  was  appointed  in  his  absence  on  a  1881),  of  Bluir  Adam,  for  some  years  *  whip' 
select  committee  to  consider  the  proceedings  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
^hich  should  be  taken,  but  he  refused  to  and  afterwards  governor  of  Madras,  was  the 
ittend  the  meetings.  He  had  previously  been  ;  elder  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Adam  of 
iefeated  in  moving  that  Burdett  should  be  '  Blair  Adam,  N.B.  [see  Adah,  Sir  Charles! 
summoned  to  attend  in  his  place  and  receive    His  motherwas  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  PatricK 
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Brydone,  F.R.S.  Bom  in  1823,  Adam  waa 
educated  at  Rugby,  and  at  Trinity  College,* 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  Iiis  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1846.  Three  years  later  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  by  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  1850  he 
cont^ted  unsuccessfully  in  the  liberal  interest 
the  constituency  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross, 
which  his  father  had  represented  from  1833  to 
1841,  and  which  had  returned  his  grandfather 
and  great-grand-uncle  to  parliament  in  1807 
and  1768  respectively.  From  1863  to  1858 
Adam  was  in  India  as  private  secretary  to 
l-iord  Elphinstone,  governor  of  Bombay.  In 
1 859,  after  his  ret  uni  to  England,  he  contested 
for  a  second  time  Clackmannan  and  Kinross, 
and  on  this  occasion  with  success.  For  the 
succeeding  twenty-one  years  he  continued  to 
represent  this  constituency.  In  1 865  he  be- 
came a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  government,  and  was  reappointed  to 
that  post  when  Mr.  Gladstone  tooK  office  in 
1868.  In  1873  he  was  nominated  first  com- 
missioner of  public  works,  and  admitted  to 
the  privy  council.     But  the  dissolution  of 

Earliament  early  in  the  following  year  drove 
im  and  his  party  from  office.  As  the  *  whip  * 
or  organiser  of  the  liberal  minority,  while  the 
conservatives  under  Lord  Beaconsfield  were 
in  power  ( 1874-80),  Adam  rendered  valuable 
services  to  his  party.  His  advice  was  con- 
stantly sought,  not  only  by  his  leaders,  but 
by  liberal  supporters  throughout  the  coimtry, 
and  his  energy  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  liberals  in  tlie  election  of  1880, 
u  success  that  he  confidently  foretold  amid 
many  apparently  discouraging  omens.  In 
Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry  of  1880  Adam  re- 
sumed his  former  post  of  first  commissioner 
of  works ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
accepted  the  governorship  of  Madras,  which 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  had 
vacated.  On  27  Nov.  1880,  after  being  enter- 
tained by  his  political  friends  at  complimen- 
tary dinners  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  Adam 
left  for  India ;  but  a  few  months  after  he  had 
entered  on  his  duties  at  Madras  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  from  which  he  had  suffered 
at  earlier  periods  of  his  life,  and  died  at  Oo- 
tacamund  24  May  1881.  There,  two  days 
later,  he  was  buried. 

Adam  married  in  1856  Emily,  daughter  of 
General  Sir  William  Wyllie,  G.C.B.  The 
oddest  son,  Charles  Elphinstone  Adam,  was 
created  a  baronet  in  recognition  of  his  father  s 
public  services,  20  May  1882.  Adam  owed 
the  successes  of  his  political  life  to  his  solid 
administrative  capacity  and  his  universally 
popular  manner.  He  was  no  brilliant 
t<peaker,  and,  although  often  invited,  rarely 
took  part  in  public  meetings,  which  would 
have  made  him  familiar  to  the  general  pubbc. 


He  was  the  author  of  a  small  pamphlet, 
entitled  *  Thoughts  on  the  Policy  of  Retalia- 
tion and  it«  probable  Effect  on  the  Con- 
sumer, Producer,  and  Shipowner,'  London, 
1852. 

[Times,  25  May  and  30  May  1881 ;  Foster*8 
Members  of  Parliament  for  Scotland,  p.  6.1 

8.  L.L. 

ADAMNAN,  or  ADOMNAN  (62d?- 
704),  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom,  about625, 
in  the  south-west  of  the  part  of  Ulster  now 
known  as  Donegal,  with  the  principal  septa 
of  which  his  parents  were  aUieo.  Few  details 
w^hich  can  be  accepted  as  authentic  have  been 

Preserved  in  relation  to  Adamnan's  career, 
n  679  he  was  elected  abbot  of  lona,  being 
the  ninth  in  succession  to  his  eminent  kins- 
man Columba,  by  whom  the  monastic  insti- 
tution on  that  island  had  been  founded. 
Through  his  personal  application,  in  686,  to 
Aldfrid,  king  of  Nortnumbria,  Adamnan 
effected  the  liberation  of  some  of  the  Irish 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  pirates  and  re- 
tained in  captivity  there.  About  this  period 
he  became  an  advocate  for  adopting  the 
Roman  regulations  as  to  the  tonsure,  and  in 
relation  to  the  time  for  the  celebration  of 
Easter.  The  Latin  life  of  St.  Columba— 
*  Vita  ColumbflB ' — who  died  in  597,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  compiled  by  Adamnan  m 
the  inter\'al  between  his  visits  to  Ireland  in 
692  and  697.  He  is  stated  to  have  taken 
part  in  conventions  and  synods  in  Ireland, 
enactments  ascribed  to  which  were  styled 
'  Adamnan^s  Kule '  and '  Canones  Adonmani.* 
The  latter,  consisting  of  eight  sections,  were 
published  by  Martene.  Adamnan  died  at 
lona  in  704,  on  23  Sept.,  on  which  d^  he 
was  commemorated  as  a  saint  in  old  Irish 
and  Scottish  calendars.  To  the  high  cha- 
racter and  learning  of  Adamnan  strong  testi- 
mony is  to  be  found  in  the  statements  of  his 
contemporaries,  Bede  and  Ceolfrid.  Alcuin, 
in  the  eighth  century,  classed  Adamnan  with 
St.  Columbanus  and  other 

Prsclari  fratres,  morum  vitaeque  magistri. 

The  claim  of  Adamnan  to  the  biogpraphy 
of  Columba  was  questioned  in  former  times, 
but  the  work  is  now  generally  ascribed  to 
him.  The  author  mentions  that  he  had  con- 
versed with  persons  acquainted  with  St. 
Columba,  and  in  the  third  book  he  has  in- 
corporated a  narrative  attributed  to  Cum- 
meneus  or  Cumine,  abbot  of  lona  from  657 
to  669.  Pinkerton  considered  Adanman's  life 
of  Columba  to  be  '  the  most  complete  piece 
of  such  biography  that  all  Europe  can  boast 
of,  not  only  at  so  early  a  period,  but  through- 
out the  whole  middle  ages.'    The  enicUte 
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Alexander  P.  Forbes,  late  bishop  of  Brechin, 
observed  that  this  bio«^i>hy  '  is  the  solitary 
record  of  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  church 


this  is  the  production  of  Adamnan.  It  may^ 
however,  hd  justly  regarded  as  *  one  of  the 
strangest  of  those  medifeval  visions  which 


of  Scotland,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Bede  begin  with  that  of  the  Irish  saint  Fursa,  and 
and  the  Pictish  Chronicle,  the  chief  trust-  i  culminate  in  that  of  the  *  Divina  Commedia/ 
worthy  monument  till  we  come  to  the  Mar-  Adamnan's  *  Vision,'  with  an  English  version^ 
gkretan  reformation/  The  Count  de  Monta-  was  printed  in  1870.  A  more  diffuse  Irish 
lembert  characterised  the  'Vita  Columbie'  version  of  the  composition  is  extant  in  a 
as  *  un  des  monuments  les  plus  vivants,  les  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  styled 
plus  attrayants  et  les  ^us  authentiques  de  '  Leabhar  Breac,'  also  in  the  library  of  the 
rhistoire  chr6tienne.'  To  Adamnan  we  are  Royal  Irish  Academy.  From  this  copy  ex- 
indebted  for  a  treatise  entitled  *De  Locis  tracts  were  given  by  J ohnO'Donovan,LL.D., 
Sanctis,'  an  account  of  Palestine  and  other  I  in  his  grammar  of  the  Irish  language,  pub- 
countries.  This,  Adamnan  states,  was  written  lished  in  1845. 

bv  him  from  the  dictation  of  Arculfiis,  a  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  in  Ire- 
Frankish  bishop,  who  had  visited  Palestine,  land,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
Arculfus  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  British  teenth  century,  by  O'Donnell,  lord  of  portion 
coast,  and  was  hospitably  received  at  lona  of  the  Ulster  district  of  which  Adamnan 
by  Adamnan,  to  whom  he  recounted  his  ad-  was  believed  to  have  been  a  native,  to  pro- 
ventures.  The  book  was  brought  by  Adamnan  cure  copies  of  his  *Vita  Columbse.*  The 
to  Aldfirid,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  by  his  object  in  view  was  the  compilation  of  a 
liberality  several  transcripts  were  made  of  it.  history  of  that  saint,  and  some  of  the  results 
Bede  also  noticed  it  in  his 'History,' and  gave  were  embodied  in  a  finely  written  manu- 
an  abridgment  of  it.  The  treatise '  De  LK>cis  script,  now  extant  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Sanctis '  was  one  of  the  earliest  detailed  ac-  Reproductions  of  portions  of  this  volume,  m 
counts  of  the  Holy  Land  produced  in  Europe,  which  Adamnan  is  specially  referred  to,  will 
It  is  divided  into  three  books,  treating  of  tlie  be  found  in  the  third  part  of  the  '  Facsimiles 
holyplaces.  Tyre,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  of  National  Manuscripts  of  Ireland,' plates 
and  Sicily.  The  narrative  of  Arculfus  re-  Ixvi.,  Ixvii.  The  first  edition  of  the  *  Vita 
mained  long  in  manuscript,  and  the  publica-  Columbse '  appeared  in  the  '  Lectiones  Anti- 
tion  of  it  in  its  integrity  was  to  some  extent  quie'  of  Canisius  in  1601.  It  was  again, 
the  result  of  criticisms  by  Isaac  Casaubon  with  other  Lives  of  Saints,  published  by 
on  the  'Annales  Ecclesiastic!'  of  Cardinal  Surius  in  1617,  by  Thomas  Messingham  in 
Baronius.  Casaubon  severely  animadverted  1624,  by  John  Colgan  in  1647,  by  the  Bol- 
on  the  cardinal  for  havingimplicitly  accepted  landists  in  1698,  by  Basnage  in  1725,  and  by 
statements  by  Arculfus.  The  laborious  Jesuit,  Pinkerton  in  1789.  In  1845  an  ancient  copy 
Jacob  Gbetser,  however,  imdertook  to  vindi-  of  the  *  Life  of  Columba '  was  found  at  tne 
cate  Baronius,  and  published  the  entire  bottomofabook-chest  in  the  library  of  Schaff- 
treatise  of  Arculfus  firom  an  ancient  codex  hausen  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller.  From  this 
at  Ingolstadt  in  1619,  with  the  title  '  Adam-  codex,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  eighth  century, 
naniAbbatisHiiensislibritresde  locis  Sanctis  and  from  six  other  manuscripts,  a  valuable 
ex  relatione  Arculfi,  Episcopi  GkUi.'  Gretser,  edition  of  the  work  was  proauced  in  1857 
in  his  '  Prolegomena,'  vigorously  assailed  by  the  Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.D.,  through 
Casaubon  for  having,  on  insufiicient  informa-  the  co-operation  of  the  Bannatyne  Club 
tion,  impugned  the  authenticity  of  the  state-  and  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society.  An- 
ments  of  Arculfus.  Another  edition  was  other  edition  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
published  at  Paris  in  1672  by  d'Achery  and  1874. 

Mabillon  from  manuscripts  m  the  Vatican  [Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  London, 

and  at  Corbie.      Gretser  s  edition  was  re-  1848;   Acta  Sanctomm  Ordinis  S.   Benedicti, 

printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works,  Pans.  1672;  Thesaurus  Nevus  studio  Martene 

Lssued  at  Ratisbon  in  1734.  ®^  Durandi,  Paris,  1717 ;  I.  Casauboni  Exerdta- 

A  composition  in  old  Irish  language,  styled  ^^^^^^'Z'^^JS^^  m  '  ?^^  ^'  Martyrology  of  Done- 

'Adamnan's  Vision,'  is  extant  ma  manu-  «*^1864;  Flonlegium  Insula  Sanctorum.  Pans, 


— ^ — ,  — •  — f  —-  — ^— -— — ™,   .  — .  > ->, 

Ti^ti-        fm.'  J     X-"  _x     ^       •-       Edinburgh,  1874;    Vitae  Antiqu»  Sanctorum, 

Dublin.  This  production  purports  to  give  London,  1789 ;  Enquiry  into  History  of  Scothind, 
an  account  of  'what  was  shown  to  Adanman  London,  1789 ;  Montalembert.  Lea  Moines  d'Oc- 
<when  his  soul  went  forth  from  his  body,  cident,  Paris,  1866,  tom.  iii;  Fis  Adamnain, 
and  when  he  was  taken  to  Paradise  and  to  I  Simla,  1870 ;  Facsimiles  of  National  MSS.  of 
HelL'    There  is  no  distinct  evidence  that !  Ireland,  London,  1879.]  J.  T.  G. 
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ADAMS,  ANDREW  LEITH  {d,  1882), 
zoologist,  became  an  army  surceoii  in  1848, 
and  surffeon-major  in  1861.  He  reported  on 
the  Maltese  cholera  epidemic  in  1865,  and, 
having  retired  from  the  army  in  1873,  was 
appointed  professor  of  zoology  in  the  College 
of  Science,  Dublin,  and  in  1878  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  in  Queen's  College, 
Cork.  His  principal  works  are:  *  Wander- 
ings of  a  Naturalist  in  India,'  *  The  Western 
Himalayas  and  Cashmere '  (1867),  *  Notes  of 
a  Naturalist  in  the  Nile  Valley  and  Malta  * 
(1870),  *  Field  and  Forest  Rambles,  with 
Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Eastern  Canada'  (1878),  and  his 
*  Monograph  on  the  British  Fossil  Elephants ' 
(1877).  He  was  elected  F.G.S.  in  1870,  and 
F.R.S.  in  1872. 


[Nature,  xxvi.  377.] 


O.  T.  B. 


ADAMS,  CLEMENT  (1519  P-1687), 
schoolmaster  and  author,  was  bom  at  Buck- 
ington,  Warwickshire,  about  1519.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  was  elected  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  17  Aug.  1636,  of 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  elected 
fellow  in  1539.  He  took  the  degree  of  B. A. 
in  1540-1,  and  of  M.A.  in  1544,  and  was  ap- 
pointed schoolmaster  to  the  king's  henclimen 
at  Greenwich  3  May  1652,  at  a  salary  of  10/. 
per  annum.  He  died  9  Jan.  1586-7,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Alphege,  Greenwich. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Adams  in  the 
printed  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
by  his  contemporary,  Richard  Eden,  the  father 
of  English  geography.  From  the  pages  of 
his  little  read  and  less  known  *  Decades '  we 
learn  that  Clement  Adams  was  a  school- 
master and  not  a  traveller.  To  Adams  we 
owe  the  first  written  account  of  the  earliest 
English  intercourse  with  Russia.  PMen 
writes :  *  Wheras  I  have  before  (p.  252) 
made  mention  howe  Moscouia  was  in  our 
tyme  discoured  by  the  direction  and  infor- 
mation of  the  sayde  master  Sebastian  [Ca- 
bote]  who  longe  before  had  this  secreate  in 
his  minde,  I  shall  not  neede  here  to  describe 
that  viage,  forasmuch  as  the  same  is  largely 
and  faithfully  written  in  the  I^tyn  tonge  by 
that  lemed  young  man,  ClemenJt  Adams, 
scol  mayster  to  the  Queenes  henshemen  (i.e. 
pages  of  honour)  as  he  received  it  at  the 
mouth  of  the  sayde  Richard  Chancelor.' 

The  incidental  allusion  to  the  old  pilot 
major  Sebastian  Cabot  has  some  significance 
in  connection  with  Adams.  Cabot,  it  is  well 
known,  made  a  famous  Mappe-monde,  re- 
cording, among  other  things,  tne  discoveries 
of  himself  and  his  father,  John  Cabot,  along 
the  coast  of  'Newfoundland'  in  1497,  the 
date  of  which  discovery  has  been  the  subject 


of  much  debate  among  geographers  and  an- 
tiquaries. A  contemporary  copy  of  Cabot's 
map,  discovered  in  Germany,  is  preserved 
in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  in  Fans,  the 
original  of  which  is  now  lost,  in  a  volume 
edited  by  Nathan  Chytraeus,  first  published 
in  1594.  It  would  appear  that  tnere  was 
also  a  copy  preserved  at  Oxford  at  the  period 
named;  be  this  as  it  may,  we  learn  from 
Hakluyt,  in  1584,  that  yet  another  copy  was 
made  and  '  cut '  by  Adams,  which  was  evi- 
dently well  known  at  the  period,  for  we  read 
in  a  MS.  by  Haklujrt  on  *  Westeme  Plant- 
ing' (discovered  in  1864)  of  *the  copye  of 
[Gabote's]  map  sett  out  by  Mr.  Clements 
Adams,  and  is  in  many  marchants  houses  in 
London.'  Hakluyt,  five  years  lat^r,  amplifies 
this  statement  as  to  the  map  by  Adams, 
in  quoting  a  legend  relating  to  the  disco- 
veries of  the  Cabots  to  be  found  upon  it, 
described  by  him  as '  an  extract  taken  out 
of  the  mapne  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  cut  by 
Clement  Aaams,  concerning  his  [Cabot's] 
discovery  of  the  West  Indias  which  is  to  be 
seene  in  her  Maiesties  privie  gallerie  at 
Westminster,  and  in  many  other  ancient 
merchants  houses.'  No  copy  of  this  map 
engraved  by  Adams  is  now  known  to  exist. 
The  only  basis  for  the  assumption  that  he 
was  a  traveller  is  the  association  of  his  name 
with  that  of  Richard  Chancellor.  That  he 
did  not  accompany  Chancellor  in  his  first 
voyage  to  Russia  in  1653  is  certain,  for  the 
name  of  every  person  above  the  remk  of  an 
ordinar\^  seaman  that  accompanied  both  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  and  Chancellor  in  the 
voyage  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  pages  of 
Hakluyt  (cf.  edition  of  1589,  p.  266).  The 
name  of  the  only  clerkly  person  among  the 
two  crews  was  that  of  John  Stafford,  *  mi- 
nister '  on  board  the  '  Edward  Bonaventure,' 
commanded  by  Chancellor. 

The  work  referred  to  bv  Eden  was  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  Adams  upon  Chan- 
cellor's return  irom  his  first  voyage  to 
Russia  in  1554.  The  title  runs  thus :  *  rJova 
Anglorum  ad  Moscovitas  navigatio  Hu- 
gone  Willowbeio  equite  classis  pwefecto, 
et  Richardo  Cancelero  nauarcho.  Authore 
Clemente  Adamo,  Anglo.'  It  was  first  printed 
by  Hakluyt  in  his  Collections  of  1589.  This 
is  followed  by  a  translation  headed  thus  i 
*  The  newe  Nauigation  and  discouerie  of  the 
kingdome  of  Moscouia,  by  the  North  east,  in 
the  yeere  1553;  Enterprised  by  Sir  Huffh 
Willoughbie,  knight,  and  perfourmed  by 
Richard  Chanceler,  Pilot  maior  of  the  voyage. 
Translated  out  of  the  former  Latine  into 
English,'  probably  by  Hakluyt  himself.  In 
the  two  subsequent  editions  of  Hakluyt  the 
Latin  text  by  Adams  is  omitted. 
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[The  Decades  of  the  Newe  Worlde,  by  Peter  he  had  a  large  share  in  compiling  the  last 

Martyr  Angleria,  translated  by  Bicharde  Eden,  edition  of  that  lexicon,  especially  the  Eng- 

I^ndon.  1556,  4to,  p.  266  ;  History  of  Trauayle  ligh-Greek  portion.  He  also  published  *  Arun- 

in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  by  R.   Eden,  aug-  dines  Devw/ or  poetical  translations  on  a  new 

mented  by  R.  WiUes  Load.  1577,  4top  268  ;  principle,  by  a  Scotch  physician,  8vo,  Edin- 

"*^^^  Werteme  PUntmg    1684.  MS^rst  ^      ^  1353    ^^  j^  ^^j    ^^^  ^  translation 

pnntea  m^ame.  Hist,  ftoc    (^Uections,^  of  'Hero  and  Leander^from  the  Greek  of 

Na^g^ioni.,'  Lind!"i689  fol..  "l.'  270-292  ;  Mimms  with  other  poems  (Abcrdeen,1820). 
ibid.  2nd  edition.  1699-1600.  k..  iii.  6;  I  .  But  Adams s  most  important  labours  were 
Mamius  and  Anbrius,  Rerom  Moscovitiearum  '  ^^  ^'^^  subject  of  Greek  medicine,  a  de- 
Auctores  varii,  Francofurti,  1600,  fol. ;  Major's  partment  of  learning  m  which  he  effectetl 
Notes  npon  Rnmia.  1862,  ii.  194  ;  Cooper's  more  than  had  been  done  by  any  Britisli 
Athens  Cantab,  ii.  6, 641 ;  PepysMS.  6821  (102)  scholar  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  His 
3Iagd.  ColL  Camb. ;  aJso  MSS.  Cotton,  Julius  B.  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  by  a 
ix.  46  ;  Harl.  7033,  96],  C.  H.  C.      1  Dr.  Kerr,  of  Aberdeen,  whose  library,  after 

'  his  death,  Adams  acquired,  and  made  the 

ADAMS,  FRANCIS  (1796-1861),  phy-  foundation  of  his  studies.  In  1834  he  pub- 
sicianandclaA8ical8cholar,waBbom  13  March  lished  the  first  volume  of  a  translation  of 
1796  at  Lumphanan,  Aberdeenshire,  the  son  Paulus  ^Egineta,  but  the  publication  was 
of  James  Adams,  a  small  farmer,  was  edu-  interrupted  by  the  failure  of  the  publisher, 
cated  at  a  parish  school,  and  afterwards  at  The  scheme  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  the 
the  grammar  school,  Aberdeen.  On  entering  Sydenham  Society  of  London,  and  tne  com- 
the  latter  at  the  age  of  15,  he  found  himself  ])let«  translation  published  in  three  volimies 
backward  in  classical  attainments,  and  with  (^The  Seven  B<K)ks  of  Paulus  JBgineta, 
extraordinary  energy  devoted,  in  his  own  translated  from  the  Greek,  with  a  Commen- 
words,  'seventeen  hours  a  day  to  the  study  tary,'  Lond.  1844-7,  8vo).  The  translation 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,'  reading  each  of  these  ,  is  useful,  as  the  only  English  one  of  the 
authors  six  or  seven  times  in  succession,  writer,  but  the  chief  value  of  the  work  re- 
( >btaining  a  bursary  at  King's  College,  Old  sides  in  the  commentary,  which  shows  wide 
Aberdeen,  he  graduated  there  M.A.,  and  after-  j  and  accurate  learning,  and  gives  a  fuller 
wards  studied  medicine.  Coming  to  I^ondon,  '  account  of  Greek  and  Roman  medicine  (to 
he  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Sur-  some  extent  of  Arabian  also)  than  is  else- 
geons,  1  Dec.  1815,  but,  returning  to  Scot-  where  accessible  in  English,  or  perhaps  in 
land,  settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  any  modem  language.  Clonsidering  the  iso- 
small  village  of  Banchory  Teman,  where  he  lated  position  of  the  writer,  remote  from 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  received  .  great  libraries  and  immersed  in  professional 
an  honorary  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  work,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  performance. 
Glasgow  6  Nov.  1846,  and  the  degree  of  M.D.,  Adams  afterwards  prepared  for  the  Sy den- 
also  honorary,  from  " 
8  Nov.  1856.  He 
Adams  married  the 

Shaw,  by  whom  he  left  a  family.  His  second  translated  from  the  Greek,'  Loncfon,  1849^ 
son  was  Andrew  Leith  Adams  [q.  v.].  2  vols.  8vo).    This  is  valuable  as  the  only 

Dr.  Francis  Adams  combined  in  a  remark-  complete  English  version,  and  the  introduc- 
able  manner  the  character  of  a  busy  country  tion  and  notes  are  important.  He  further 
doctor  and  an  indefatigable  scholar.  Through  brought  out,  under  the  auspices  of  the  same 
the  whole  of  his  life  his  fondness  for  classical  society,  an  edition  of  Aretaeus,  the  revised 
and  especially  Greek  literature  amounted  to  Greek  text  with  an  English  translation.  Both 
a  passion.  Though  unceasingly  engaged  in  parts  are  valuable,  and  especially  so  consider- 
bis  profession,  he  found  time  to  read 'almost  ing  the  paucity  of  such  works  published  in 
every  Greek  work  which  has  come  down  to  England  (*  The  Extant  Works  of  Aretajus 
ufl  from  antiquity,  except  the  ecclesiastical  ,  the  Cappadocian,  edited  and  translated  by 
writers,'  and  to  produce  some  important  i  F.  Adams,'  London,  1856,  8vo).  This  wort, 
works.  In  pure  scholarship  his  chief  works  j  involving  reference  to  important  libraries, 
were  '  Hermes  Philologus,'  on  the  difference  brought  Adams  into  communication  with 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  syntax,  &c.  many  English  and  foreign  scholars,  and  pro- 
{8vo,  London,  1826);  papers  on  Greek  prosody,  cured  for  him  his  honorary  degree  mm 
&c.  in  the  '  Classical  Journal,'  and  an  appen-    Aberdeen. 

dix  to  Dunbar's  '  Greek  Lexicon,'  containing  Adams  was  regarded  as  a  good  practi- 
yaluable  explanations  of  the  Greek  names  of  tioner  and  skilful  operator.  He  showed  his 
animals,  plimt«,  &c.    It  is  understood  that    interest  in  his  profession  by  frequent  visits  to 
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the  surgical  wards  of  the  Aberdeen  infirmary.  '  of  the  'sadness  and  discontent'  which  sat 
His  medical  writings  consisted  solely  of  i  'upon  every  brow'  at  his  absence  when, 
memoirs,  of  which  the  most  important  were  in  fulfilment  of  his  duties  as  a  lord  of  the 
'  On  the  Human  Placenta '  ('  London  Med.  .  bedchamber,  he  was  called  away  to  '  shine- 
Gazette/  1848,  &c. ;  reprinted  Aberdeen  |  as  a  star  in  its  proper  sphere  near  the  person 
1858),  *0n  Uterine  Hsemorrhage,'  *0n  a  i  of  his  majesty.*  The  context  of  these  pas- 
Case  of  Dislocation  of  the  E^iee^oint,'  &c.  |  sa^es  shows  the  author  to  have  been  an 
Tliese  memoirs  show,  along  with  much  I  ardent  protestant  and  a  devoted  partisan 
learning,  a  strong  tendency  to  paradox^-e.g.  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  In  addition 
Adams  obstinately  refused  to  believe  that '  to  his  translation  of  Sophocles,  Adams 
the  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart  could  be  heard  j  wrote  what  Mr.  D.  E.  lAvy  calls  *  The 
by  auscultation.  He  was  an  excellent  natural-  '  Heathen  Martvr'  (ilfSl  Additions  to  Chra-- 
ist,  being  well  versed  in  the  botany  and  omi-  duati  CantabrtgienseSy  1823),  and  what  the 
thology  of  Scotland,  especially  of  Deeside.  ■  *  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for  October  1746, 
After  Adams's  death  a  monument  was  '  p.  560,  registers  amongst  the  books  and 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Banchory  by  public  pamphlets  published  during  that  month  aa 
subscription.  It  is  a  granite  obelisk,  bearing  |  *The  Life  of  Socrates:  an  Historical  Tran 
a  Latin  inscription  by  Professor  Geddes  of  gedy,'  8vo,  London,  1746.  It  is  not  unlikely 
Aberdeen.  His  bust  in  marble,  by  Brodie,  that  Adams  was  the  author  of  *An  E2xpo- 
is  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  having  been  sition  of  some  Articles  of  Religion,  which 
presented  by  his  son.  Dr.  Leith  Adams.  strike  at  the  Tenets  of  the  Arians  and  So- 

Adams's  reputation  in  his  own  special  j  cinians.  Likewise  at  the  Infidels,  Romanists, 
field  of  scholarship  is  very  high.  His  trans-  j  Lutherans,  and  Oalvinists.  In  several  Ser- 
lations  are  good  and  generally  accurate,  mons  and  Dissertations,'  8vo,  London,  1752. 
though  not  brilliant  and  not  always  elegant.  |  In  a  Latin  dedication  to  Dr.  Thomas  Sher- 
His  notes  are  less  valuable  for  critical  in-  |  lock,  bishop  of  London,  the  author  of  this 
sight  than  for  their  richness  in  accessory  ;  work  describes  himself  as  having  exercised 
learning.  The  achievement  of  so  much  good  his  sacred  office  {sacro  munere)  in  that  dio- 
work,  under  such  difficulties,  cannot  but  be  ;  cese  for  a  period  of  over  twenty  years.  It  is 
regarded  as  evidence  of  a  very  remarkable  i  equally  possible  further  to  ciiedit  him  with 
character.  another  volume,  the  identity  of  whose  author- 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Adams  ship  with  that  of  the  *  Exposition '  is  gene- 
wrote  numerous  papers  and  reviews  in  medi-  raihr  accepted,  by  *  George  Adams,  M.A.,' 
cal  journals.  i  entitled  *  A  System  of  Divinity,  Ecclesias- 

[Aberdeen  Herald,  2  March  1861 ;  Scotisman,  tical  History,  and  Morality.  Collected  from 
27  Feb.  and  9  March  1861  (notice  copied  in  Mod.  the  Writings  of  Authors  of  various  Nations 
Times  and  Gazette,  1 86 1 ,  i .  292)  ;  MS.  communi-  and  Languages,  and  from  the  noblest  Doctors 
cations  from  family  and  other  friends.]  of  the  Christian  Church,'  8vo,  London,  1768. 

J.  F.  P.        xiie  likelihood  of  the  identity  of  the  author 


was  sometime  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  question  has  so  far  remained  unanswered. 
Cambridge  (Coopbk,  New  Biographical  Dio-  Adams  may  have  been  the  same  with  the 
fi<mary\  where  he  took  his  degrees  of  B.A.  Rev.  George  Adams  who  was  preferred  to  be 
and  M.A.  respectively  in  1719  and  1735  |  prebendary  of  Seaford  on  24  Aug.  1736,  and 
(Graduati  CantabrigienseSy  1787).  Between  of  Wittering  on  28  Oct.  following,  both  in 
these  two  datea  he  published  the  work  by  i  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichester,  and  who 
which  he  is  best  known,  entitled  *  The  '  resigned  the  former  in  1736-7,  and  vacated 
Tragedies  of  Sophocles,  translated  from  the  the  latter  in  1751-2  (Lb  1!^etb'b  Fasti  Ecde- 
Greek.  With  Notes  Historical,  Moral,  and  ffus  Anglicans  (ed.  Hardy,  London,  1854),  ii. 
Critical,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1729.  At  this  '  274-5).  Of  course  the '  System  of  Divinity  ^ 
time  he  was  either  beneficed  or  otherwise  i  may  have  been  of  posthumous  publication; 
established  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  but  if  the  foregoing  surmises  be  correct, 
of  Kimbolton  Castle,  for,  in  the  dedication  I  Adams  nrobably  died  not  before  1768,  the 
of  his  *  Sophocles '  to  William,  fifth  earl  and  '  year  of  the  issue  of  his  latest  work,  when  he- 
s*»cond  duKe  of  Manchester,  with  whom  he  was  about  seventy  years  of  age. 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  or  acquaintance-  ,  [Dedication  of  the  Tragedies  of  Sophoclea, 
ship,  he  speaks  of  the  joy  diffiised  by  his  1729,  and  of  An  Exposition,  &c.,  1762;  Gent 
grace's  presence  amongst  those*  who  lived  Mag.  Oct.  1746 ;  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica.1 
near  the  place  of  his  usual  residence,'  and  A  H.  0. 


ADASfS,  GFAIKGE,  tli^  elder  (rf.  1773), 
nuitbpRUiticaluutriimi^DlitialiertoOeorg^III, 
olitMDed  It  world-wide  reputatitin  a«  »  maker 
of  celestial  and  terrestrial  dubni,  aud  bin 
'  treatise  dtwcribing  and  explaining  tbe  con- 
atniction  and  use  of  new  celeeti^  nnd  ter- 
rwl  rial  elobm '  pa^ed  through  thirty  edit  ioiia. 
Tlie  b«nk  first  appi^red  in  1T66,  and  its  div 
dicati'in  to  the  tiing  has  been  altribuli'd 
In  Dr.  Johnson,  The  thirtieth  edition  wub 
i^ued  in  ISIO,  with  a  preface  and  additions 
hj  Adoms'G  joung«?r  son  Dudley.  Adama 
vTBB  aJao  the  author  of:  I.  '  Microgmphia 
lUiutmta,  or  the  knowledg*  of  the  micro- 
•^ope  explained'  (1746),  which  includod  '  a 
Ir*nslation  of  Mr.  Joblott's  observations  ou 
animalcidKi'and  passed  through  four  editions 
between  ita  date  of  publication  and  1771. 
2.  'The  Description  and  Use  of  a  new  Sea- 
nuadrant  for  taldng  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
from  the  Tisihle  horizon'  (1748).  3.  "Hie 
Description  and  Use  of  the  UniTersal  Trigo- 
nometrical Octant,  invented  and  applied  to 
Hadie^'a  Quadrant' (1753).  Adams  died  in 
1 773,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  second 
*on,  Dudley  Adams,  in  his  preface  to  the 
ibirtietb  edition  of  his  work  on  the  globes, 
and  not  in  1786  as  previous  biographers  have 
jtAt«d. 

[Dudlc;  Adanu's  oditton  of  the  Treatise  on  the 
(H(>!*s  (IBIO);  A.  de  Morgan  in  S.  D,  U.  K. 
Biop.  Piol.  i  Brit.  Mils,  Cat.] 

ADAJIS,  GEORGE,  the  younger  (1750- 
I79."i),  wn;*  the  son  of  George  Adams  [q.  T.], 
the  mulhematical  instrument  maker  to 
Qefirge  in,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  that 
'i0ic«  and  in  the  auperiutendence  of  his  hiisi- 
oe«s.  lie  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of 
■-Ivmentaryscientilic  works,  which,  according 
to  a  writM  in  the  '  British  Critic,'  were  so 
0  comprise  a  regular  and  sys- 
utic  instruction  in  the  moat  important 
I  of  natural  science  with  all  it« 
H improvements.'  Healaowrotelargoiy 
AU  the  use  of  mathematical  instruments,  and 
hi«  books  on  that  subject  were  highly  valued. 
Id  pnlitice  he  was  a  staunch  tnry,  and  as 
■iich  was  received  with  favour  at  court  by 
George  III.  In  many  of  his  published  works 
hr  combined  a  relisious  with  a  scientific  aim, 
and  'applied  all  Lis  knowledge,'  says  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  '  to  the  best  of 
piirpiMOs — to  combat  the  growing  errors  of 
materialism,  infidelity,  and  anarchy.'  He 
dimJ  14  Aug.  1796,  at  Southampton,  and  was 
succeeded  in  hia  business  and  in  the  post  nf 
natbeniBlical  instrument  maker  to  the  king 
is  brother,  Dudley  Adams.  His  works 
■  '  ■  1  Essay  on  Electricity,  to  which 
I  Essay  on  Magnetism'  (17841. 


"i.  •E«sny»oniheMicn)Sei)pe'(l787).  3. 'An 
Kasay  on  Vision,  briefly  explaining  the  &bric 
of  the  eye'  (1789).  4.  '  Astronomioftl  and 
Geograptucal  Essays'  (1790).  6.  'A  Short 
Dissertation  on  the  Barometer'  (1790). 
6.  '  Geometrical  and  Graphical  Essays,  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  mathematical 
instrunenta  used  in  geometry,  civil  and 
military  surTeyiag,IeveUinB  and  perspeclive' 
11790).  7.  'Leclures  on  Natural  nnd  Ex- 
perimental Philosophv,'  in  five  volumes 
(1704).  To  many  of  Adams's  books  elaborate 
plates  were  pubfished  separately,  and  almost 
all  of  them  passed  through  more  tbaji  one 
edition. 


logist.  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  a 
ten,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of 
languages  at  the  college  of  St.  Omnr.  lie 
left  for  Edinburgh  mi  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution.  After  serving  as  a 
missionary  for  many  years  he  died  at  Dublin, 
7  Dee.  1803.  Heh'ad  it  iu  contemplation 
to  publish  his  '  Tour  through  the  Hebrides,' 
being  much  disgiiatod  with  tho  work  of  that 
'  ungrateful  depreciating  cynic,  Dr.  Johnson.' 
His  work  on  the '  Pronunciation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language'  eonlaius,  according  to  Park, 
'  many  iuKcnioiis  remarks  on  languages  and 
dialects,  though  the  style  of  the  writer  is  cha- 
racterised by  much  whimsical  eccentricity.' 
He  was  the  author  of  the  following  work^: 
1.  '  Early  Rules  for  taking  a  Likeness '  (fiom 
ttei'renchofBonamici),8vo,  1792.  2.'Oratio 
Academica,  Anglice  et  liatine  conacripta,' 
8to,  1793.  3.  '  Euphonoiogia  Lingua  Angli- 
canie,  Laline  et  Oallice  scripla,  1794,  8vo. 
4.  'Ilie  Pronunciation  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage vindicated  from  imputed  Anomaly  and 
Caprice,  in  two  parts,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Dialects  of  Human  Speech  in  all  Countries, 
and  an  Analytical  Discussion  and  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Dialect  of  Scotland"  (Edinb.  1790, 
8yo).  5.  '  Rule  Britannia,  or  the  Flattery  of 
Free  Subjects  paraphrased  and  expounded,' 
8vo,  1768.  6.  'A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
Catholic  Chapel  of  St.  Patrick,  Sobo  Souare, 
March  7,  the  day  of  public  fast,'  8vo,  1798. 


ADAMS,  JdHN  (/.  ISW),  topomipher, 

waaaharrifllerof thelnnerTemple.  Inl677 
he  enjtraved  on  eopper  a  map  of  England  . 
and  Wales '  full  aii  feet  square,'  the  special 
featureof  which  was  that  the  distance  of  each 
town  from  its  nearest  neighbours  was 'entred 
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in  figtires  in  computed  and  measured  miles ' 
(see  Phil.  Trans,  xii.  886).  But  the  work  was 
declared  by  critical  friends  to  be  very  roughly 
done,  and  Adams  set  to  work  to  improve  it. 
To  supply  temporarily  the  many  omissions 
of  villages,  he  laboriously  drew  up,  in  1680, 
the  '  Index  Villaris,  or  an  Alphabetical  Table 
of  all  OitieSy  Market-towns,  Parishes,  Villages, 
Private  Seats  in  England  and  Wales,'  and 
dedicated  it  to  Charles  11.  This  '  Index '  he 
reprinted  with  elaborate  additions  in  1690, 
and  again  in  1700.  Meanwhile,  under  the 
patronage  of  several  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  undert.ook  a  survey  of  the  whole 
country,  in  order  to  make  ms  map  as  full 
and  correct  as  possible.  He  completed  his 
journeys  before  1686,  and  in  that  year  pub- 
lished his  newljr  revised  map  under  the  title 
of '  AngliaB  totius  tabula.*  A  reissue,  called 
*  A  New  Map  of  England/  is  ascribed  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  to  1693.  Re- 
duced and  coloured  copies  of  the  revised  map, 
which  was  of  the  original  size  (i.e.  six  feet 
souare),  were  sold  with  the  second  and  third 
eoitions  of  the  *  Index  Villaris.'  Adams  has 
been  identified,  on  inadequate  grounds,  with 
a  *  Joannes  AdamusTransylvanus,' the  author 
of  a  Latin  poem  describing  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, which  was  translated  into  English  verse 
about  1675,  and  is  reprinted  in  '  Harleian 
Miscellany,'  x.  189-60. 

[Gough*8  British  Topography,  i.  50-1,  724; 
Preface  to  Adams's  Index,  1680  ;  Lowndes's 
Bibliognipher's  Manual,  ed.  Bohn ;  S.  D.  U.  K. 
Biog.  Diet. ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Maps  and  of 
Printed  Books.]  S.  L.  L. 

ADAMS,  JOHN  (1662-1720),  provost  of 
King*8  College,  Cambridge,  was  the  son  of  a 
Lisbon  merchant  in  the  city  of  London.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  went  to  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1678,  graduated  B. A.  in 
1682  and  M.A.  1686.  He  afterwards  tra- 
velled in  France  and  Italy,  and  became  an 
accomplished  linguist.  He  was  presented 
by  Jeffreys  to  Hickam  in  Leicestersliire  in 
1687.  ite  afterwards  became  rector  of  St. 
Alban^s,  Wood  Street,  in  the  gift  of  Eton 
College,  and  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Bartholomew  bv  the  lord  chancellor 
Harcourt.  He  became  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury in  1702  and  canon  of  Windsor  in 
1708.  He  was  chaplain  to  King  William 
and  to  Queen  Anne,  with  the  last  of  whom 
he  was  a  great  favourite.  Swift  dined  with 
him  at  Windsor,  and  says  that  he  was  *  very 
obliging'  (Journal  to  SUllOf  12  Aug.,  16  and 
20  Sept.  1711).  In  1712  he  was  elected 
provost  of  KiiL^s  College,  and  resigned  the 
lectureship  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  He  was 
Boyle  lecturer  in  1703,  but  his  lectures  were 


never  printed.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on  29  Jan. 
1720.  He  was  considered  to  be  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  fifteen  of  hia  sermons  are  in 
print. 

[Chahners's  Dictionary;  Addit.  MSS.  5802, 
135,  136  ;  Harwood's  Alumni  Etonenses.] 

ADAMS,  JOHN  (1760  P-1814),  a  volu- 
minous compiler  of  books  for  young  readers, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen  about  1750.  Hav- 
ing graduated  at  the  university  there,  he 
obtained  a  preaching  license,  ana  coming  to 
London  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
Scotch  church  in  Hatton  Garden.  Subse- 
quently he  opened  a  school  or  '  academy '  at 
Putney,  which  proved  very  successful.  He 
died  at  Putney  in  1814.  Most  of  his  nume^ 
rous  works  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  were  largely  used  in  schools.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned:  1.  *The  Flowers 
of  Ancient  History,'  1788,  reviewed  in  the 
*  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for  April  1788 
(IviiL  389).  2.  *  Elegant  Anecdotes  and 
Bon  Mots,^  1790.  3.  *  A  View  of  Universal 
History'  (3  vols.),  1795,  which  includes  a 
brief  account  of  almost  every  country  in  the 
world   down   to   the   date  of   pubucation. 

4.  *  The  Flowers  of  Modem  History,'  1796. 

5.  *  Curious  Thoughts  on  the  History  of 
Man,'  1799.  6.  *The  Flowers  of  Modem 
Travels'  (4th  edition),  1802.  Adams  also 
published  by  subscription  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons dedicated  to  Lord  Grantham  in  1805, 
and  he  was  the  author  of  a  very  popular 
Latin  schoolbook,  entitled  'Lectiones  Se- 
lect re,'  which  reached  an  eleventh  edition  in 
1823. 

[Gorton's  Biog.  Diet.  Appendix  ;  S.  D.  U.  K. 
Biog.  Diet.;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.]  S.  L.  L. 

ADAMS,  JOHN(1760?-1829),al8o  known 
as  Alexandbb  Smith,  seaman,  mutineer,  and 
settler,  was  serving  under  this  latter  name  as 
an  able  seaman  on  board  H.M.S.  Bounty  at  the 
time  of  the  mutiny  and  piratic«.l  seizure  of 
that  ship  28  April  1789  [see  Bligh,  Wil- 
liam]. In  this  mutiny  he  took  a  prominent 
part,  and  stood  sentry  over  the  captain  durimi^ 
the  preparations  for  turning  him  adrift.  Ai- 
tei^waras,  when  the  ship  returned  to  Tahiti, 
where  several  of  the  ship's  company  deter- 
mined to  stay.  Smith,  with  eight  others,  was 
of  opinion  that  such  a  plan  was  too  dange- 
rous. Tliese  nine  men  accordingly  put  to  sea 
in  the  Bounty,  taking  with  them  from  the 
island  the  women  they  had  married  and  half 
a  dozen  men  as  servants ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  close  search  that  was  made  for  them 
[see  Hetwood,  Peter]  nothing  was  heard 
of  them  for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  1808  a 
Mr.  Folger,  commanding  an  American  mer- 
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i-hant  eliip,  atcidentnllT  lund«d  at  Pilcaim's 
Ifliind,  and  found  thetv  a  mixi^  popukliou 
of  tliirtj-live  souls,  sp«iJiiD)[  EoffbDli,  imd 
govtiroHil  b^  a  cen&in  Alexauder  twiitk,  who 
made  no  secret  of  being  one  of  I  lie  mutinecre 
of  the  Bounty.  Accomiug  to  hie  slory  tbpT 
had  nude  tliis  island  after  If aring Tahiti, una, 
liaring  rniulved  to  sMtle  thi>re,  ran  the  ehip 
on  shnrt,  look  out  of  her  all  tliHt  thej-  coulif, 
und  eel  her  on  ftre ;  but  four  years  later 
the  Tahilian  men  ni«e  one  night  and  mur- 
dered all  the  Englishmen,  Smith  alone  es- 
cs[nitg,  and  be  severely  wouuded.  In  re- 
Tenw  for  this  the  women,  h1«>  in  the  dead 
-'njght,  killed  all  the  murderer*.  Smith  bf^inp 
■  '    ■'  »n  on  the  island,  with 

'□men  and  several  chil- 
e  story  was  reported  to  the  admi' 
nltj  by  tlie  senior  officers  at  ^'nlparaiso  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  no  steps  were  t^en  lo 
Terify  it:  and  it  was  either  not  known  or 
forgotten  wlien,  on  17  Sejit.  1814,  Sir  Thomas 
Stajnea  and  Captain  Pioon  in  the  frigateij 
Briton  and  Tagus,  on  tneir  way  from  tlie 
Marmiesas  to  Valparaiso,  touched  at  the  same 
island,  not  knowing  eiacllv  wliat  it  was,  the 
latitude  and  longitude  as  laid  down  on  the 
diart  being  extremely  erroneous.  To  their 
«urprise  they  found  lliat  this  unknown  island 
waa  inhabited  by  an  English-speaking  race, 
descended,  as  they  were  told,  from  the  muti- 
aeera  of  the  Bounty,  and  educated  In  the 
preoeptB  of  Christianity  bv  Smith,  who  now 
•mlled  himself  Adams.  lie  is  described  as 
being  at  this  time  (181  J)  a  man  of  venerable 
appearance,  and  about  sixty  years  old.  At 
first  he  naturally  aupposed  that  the  ships  of 
war  had  come  with  tlie  intention  of  seizing 
him  and  sending  him  to  England,  but  was 
leoMured  by  his  visitors,  who  seem  to  have 
_  .j^niMdered  the  lapse  of  time  und  the  good 
"  'tmutent  of  the  island  as  expiating  the  of- 
»  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  '  His  ex- 
"iry  conduct  and  fatherly  care  of  tlie 
A  of  the  little  colony,'  wrote  Sir  Thomas 
, '  could  not  but  command  admiration. 
jto  pious  manner  in  which  all  those  born  on 

it  loUnd  lutve  been  reared,  the  correct  sense 

f  qf  nligion  which  ha«  been  instilled  into  their 
roung  minds  by  this  old  man,  has  given 
him   the   pre-eminence   over  the   whole   of 

In  1625  the  island  was  again  visited  bv 
lain  Ueecbey  in  H.M.S.  Blossom.  Re 
eribea  Adotns  us  an  old  man  now  in  bis 
v~fiftb  year,  which  is  possibly  understated, 
Bven  years  before  Sir  Thomas  Staines  bad 
a  of  him  08  sixtv,  and  '  venerable '  ' 


e  he  came  to  the  island ;  but  com- 
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paring  it  with  whul  hi'  luid  formerly  told  Sir 
Thoauis  Staines  Ihe  conclusion  is  tliat  little 
or  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  it.  A  cer- 
tain part  of  the  story  of  the  settlement  of 
Piteaim's  Island  is  thus  necessarily  lost ;  for 
Adams,  as  the  only  white  survivor,  was  the 
only  witness.  No  one  seems  to  have  thought 
that  anything  could  be  gained  by  examining 
the  old  women  who  cume  to  the  island  with 
him.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  to  this 
account  thai  Be\  eral  of  the  Fitcaim  islanden, 
who  had  become  too  numerous  for  their  old 
home,  were  in  1866  transported  To  Norfolk 
I-land. 

Adams  dind  in  1839.  His  later  life  is  often 
referred  to  as  an  example  of  a  sincere  and 
practical  rejientonce  following  on  a  career  of 
crime.  It  appears  easy  lo  overrate  its  value 
a*  such.  Of  Adams's  antecedents  we  know 
nothing;  but  be  must  have  been,  in  many 
respecis,  an  exceptional  man,  for  the  average 
able  seaman  of  1789  was  certainly  not  quali- 
fied to  train  young  children  in  the  principles 
of  morality  or  religion,  or  to  teach  them  to 
speak  the  correct  English  which  lliese  island- 
ers liad  leumt.  We  may,  tlierefore,  almost 
ansume  that  he  had  bad  an  education  very 
unusual  in  his  rank  in  life.  And  for  the  rest 
there  were  many  circiUnBlancea  atleuding  the 
celebrated  mutmy  of  the  Bounty  which  tend 
to  distinguish  it  as  a  naval  and  a  legal  rather 
than  a  moral  crime. 

[Sir  John  Barrow's  Eventful  Hislory  of  tlie 
Uutiny  nod  Pinitioil  Seinire  of  H.M.S.  Bounly, 
ISmo,  1831 ;  MamhairB  Koyal  Naval  Biography 
(Sir  Tliomas  Staines),  snppl.  part  1  (vol.  v.),  p. 
96 ;  ShiltiliMir's  Narrative  of  the  Briton's  Voy- 
aBe(1817>.pp.  81-97;  F.W.  Beecbey's Narrative 
rfa  Voj-agetotbE  Pacific,  i.  49-100,  with  a  good 
portrait  at  p.  61.]  J.  K.  L, 

ADAMS,  .lUSEPH,  M.D.  (1756-1818), 

was  tlie  son  of  an  apothecary  in  Basinghall 
Street.  After  attending  Hunter's  lecture* 
at  St.  Bartholomew's,  he  began  biisinesa  as 
an  apotbecory;  but  in  1796  obtained  the 
M.D.  degree  from  Aberdeen  and  settled  at 
Madeira  as  a  physician.  In  1605,  after  a 
Huceessful  career,  he  was  elected  physician 
to  the  Small-iMX  Ilospilal.  He  was  for  some 
vears  editor  of  the  '  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal.'  He  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of 
the  CoUege  of  Physicians  in  1809  on  the 
special  recommendation  of  the  presideut,  Sir 
Lucas  Ft^ys,  without  passing  througli  the 
ordinary  formalilies,  and  died  from  a  broken 
leg  on  20  June  1818.  He  was  a  warm  ad- 
mirer and  defender  of  John  Hunter,  and 
Euhlished  :  1.  '  Observations  on  Morbid 
'oisons,  Pbiigediena,  and  Cancer,'  1796, 
A  second  edition  of  this,  his  chief  book, 
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appeared  in  1796.  2.  '  Observations  on  the 
Cfancerous  Breast/  1801.  3.  *A  Ghiide  to 
the  Island  of  Madeira,'  1801.  4.  *  Answer 
to  Directions  against  the  Cow-pox.'  5.  *  A 
Popular  View  of  Vaccine  Inoculation/  1807. 
6.  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  different 
Epidemic  Diseases/  1809.  7.  *A  Philo- 
sophical Dissertation  on  Hereditary  Pecu- 
liarities of  the  Human  Constitution/  1814. 
8.  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Doctrines  of 
the  late  John  Hunter,  Esq./  1816.  Also  a 
few  pamphlets,  and  many  contributions  to 
the  '  Liondon  Medical  and  Physical  Journal ' 
(cf.  xii.  141,  193,  332,  552). 

[Monk's  College  of  Physicians,  iii.  76 ;  London 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  xxii.  87*  xl.  86.] 

ADAMS,  RICHARD  (1619-1661),  col- 
lector of  verse,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Tnomas 
Adams,  alderman  of  London,  was  bom  on 
6  Jan.  1619-20 ;  admitted  fellow-commoner 
of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridffe,  28  April  1635 ; 
died  13  June  1661.  Among  tneHarleianMSS. 
is  a  thin  quarto  (No.  3889)  lettered  on  the 
outside  *  R.  Adams.  Poems.'  One  or  two 
short  pieces  of  inferior  merit  are  signed  *  R.  | 
Adams/  or  *  R.  A.,'  but  most  of  the  poems 
in  the  collection  are  accessible  in  print. 
Like  so  many  of  the  manuscript  collections 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Harl.  MS.  3889 
is  no  doubt  a  medley  of  verses  by  various 
hands.  Adams  certainly  cannot  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  delightful  song,  *  Pan,  leave 
piping,  the  gods  have  done  feasting '  (some- 
times callea  'The  Green  Gown,'  or  *The 
Fetching  Home  of  the  May '),  for  the  words 
of  that  sonff  were  composed,  according  to 
the  best  authority,  not  later  than  1635  (vide 
Westminster  Drollery,  ed.  Ebsworth,  p.  54, 
Appendix).  The  capital  verses  on  *  Oliver 
Routing  the  Rump,  1653,'  beginning  *  Will 
you  heare  a  strange  thing  never  heard  of 
before  ? '  were  first  printed  in  the  *  Merry  ■■ 
Drollery,'  1661,  p.  53;  they  reappeared  in 
*Wit  and  DroUery/  1661,  n.  260;  and  in 
*  Merry  Drollery  Compleat,'  1670,  and  again 
in  *  Loyal  Songs/  1731 ;  oddlv  enough,  they 
are  not  in  the  *Rump  Collection.  This 
song  is  unsigned  in  Adams's  commonplace 
book ;  and  judging  from  the  signed  verses  it 
is  far  better  than  anything  he  could  have 
written. 

[Information  from  Mr.  Ebsworth ;  Harl.  MS. 
3889;  Cooper's  New  Biographical  Dictionary.] 

A.  H.  B. 

ADAMS,  RICHARD  (1626  ?- 1698), 
ejected  minister,  was  the  sixth  in  lineal  suc- 
cession of  a  family  of  ministers ;  his  father 
was  incumbent  of  Wirrall,  Cheshire;  his 
grandfSather  was  rector  of  Woodchurch,  Che- 


shire. He  studied  first  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  M.A.  on  26  March  1644 ;  en- 
tered at  Brasenose,  Oxford,  on  24  March 
1646,  aged  about  twenty,  and  graduated 
B.A.  in  1648  and  M.A.  in  1651.  He  became 
fellow  of  Brasenose,  but  resigned  in  1655, 
on  being  admitted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mil- 
dred's, Bread  Street.  From  this  he  retired 
in  1662  as  a  nonconformist,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  small  congregation  in  South- 
wark.  His  ecclesiastical  views  were  pres- 
byterian;  he  was  a  practical  preacher,  a 
devout  and  quiet  man.  He  died  on  7  Feb. 
1698,  leaving  a  widow.  He  was  the  editor 
of  the  expositions  of  Philippians  and  Colos- 
sians  in  Matthew  Poole's  *  Annotations  upon 
the  Holy  Bible,'  1683-5,  a  work  based  on 
the  same  author's  *  Synopsis  Criticorum/ 
1669-76.  He  published  a  *  Funeral  Sermon ' 
for  Henry  Hurst,  1690;  other  sermons  of 
his  are  in  the '  Morning  Exercises  at  Cripple- 
gate/  1660-90,  reprinted  1844-6. 

[Funeral  Sermon  by  Dr.  John  Howe,  1698 ; 
Coles'  MS.  Athense  Cantab.  Brit.  Mus. ;  Wood's 
Athense  Oxon. ;  Calamy's  Account ;  Walker'^ 
SuflTerings.]  A.  G. 

ADAMS,  ROBERT  (</.  1595^,  archi- 
tect, was  author  of  a  large  plan  or  Middle- 
burgh,  dated  1588,  and  a  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ing intended  to  demonstrate  the  complete 
defensibility  of  London,  called  'Thamesia 
Descriptio.'  With  the  same  object  he  *  drew 
and  engraved/  according  to  Walpole, '  repre- 
sentations of  the  several  actions  while  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  on  the  British  coasts.' 
It  seems,  however,  that  Ryther  engraved 
them.  Adams  was  *  surveyor  of  the  queen's- 
buildings '  and  a  *  man  of  abilities.'  An  in- 
scription to  his  memory  is  in  the  north  aisle 
of  Greenwich  Church. 

[Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting ;  Redgrave's 
Diet,  of  English  Artists.]  E.  R. 

ADAMS,  ROBERT  (1791-1875),  sur- 
geon, was  bom  about  1791  in  Ireland,  but 
of  his  early  life  nothing  is  known.  He  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  became 
B.A.  in  1814,  proceeded  M.A.  in  1832,  but 
not  M.D.  till  1842.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine  by  apprenticeship  to  Dr.  William 
Hartigan,  became  licentiate  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  Ireland  in  1815,  and  was 
elected  fellow  in  1818.  After  spending  some 
time  on  the  Continent  to  perfect  his  medical 
and  surgical  knowledge,  he  returned  to  Dublin 
to  practise,  and  was  elected  surgeon  succea- 
sively  to  the  Jervis  Street  Hospital  and  the 
Richmond  Hospital.  He  took  part  in  found- 
ing the  Richmond  (afterwards  called  the 
Carmichael)  School  of  Medicine,  and  lectured 
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there  on  surgery  for  some  years.  He  was 
three  times  elected  president  of  the  Koyal 
College  of  Siii^;eons  of  Ireland,  and  in  1861 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  queen  in  Ire- 
land and  regius  professor  of  suigeiy  in  the 
university  of  Dublin.  Adams  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  surgeon  and  pathological  ana- 
tomist. His  flEunecniefly  rests  on  his*  Treatise 
on  Rheumatic  Gout,  or  Chronic  Rheumatic 
^Vrthritis  of  aU  the  Joints  (Svo,  London,  1867, 
with  an  Atlas  of  niustrations  in  4to;  2nd 
edition,  1873).  This  work,  though  describing 
a  disease  more  or  less  known  lor  centuries, 
contains  so  much  novel  and  important  re- 
search as  to  have  become  the  classical  work 
on  the  subject.  Dr.  Adams  also  wrote  an 
t^ivay  on '  Disease  of  the  Heart '  in  the  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports,  and  contributed  to  Todd's 
'Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology' 
some  articles  on  'Abnormal  Conditions  of 
the  Joints,'  besides  other  papers  in  medical 
journals.     He  died  on  13  Jan.  1875. 

[Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1875,  i.  133.] 

J.  F.  P. 

ADAMS,  SARAH  FLOWER  (1805- 
1848),  poetess,  wife  of  William  Bridges 
Adams,  and  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
.sister  of  Eliza  Flower  [see  Adams,  Wil- 
liam Bridges,  and  Floweb,  BenjaminJ, 
was  bom  at  Great  Harlow,  Essex,  2'2  Feb. 
1806.  After  the  death  of  her  father  in  1827 
fihe  lived  with  the  family  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox, 
and  became  a  contributor  to  the  '  Monthly 
Repository,'  then  conducted  by  him.  In 
18^  she  married  Mr.  W.  B.  Adams,  and 
died  of  decline  in  August  1848.  Her  prin-  | 
cipal  work,  *  Vivia  Perpetua,  a  Dramatic 
Poem,'  was  published  in  1841.  She  is  like-  ' 
wise  authoress  of  numerous  contributions  to 
the  *  Monthly  Repository,'  chiefly  in  the  | 
years  1834  and  1835,  and  of  a  long  poem  in 
ballad  metre,  entitled  *  The  Royal  Progress,' 
on  the  surrender  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  Edward  I  by  Isabella, 
Countess  of  Albemarle,  which  appeared  in 
the  '  Illuminated  Magazine '  for  1845.  She 
also  composed  several  hymns,  set  to  music 
by  her  sister,  and  used  in  the  services  at 
linsbury  Chapel;  numerous  unpublished 
poems  on  social  and  political  subjects,  princi- 
pally written  for  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League, 
specimens  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Fox's  *  Lectures  to  the 
Working  Classes ; '  and  a  little  religious 
catechism  entitled  '  The  Flock  at  the  !<  oun- 
tain.'  Although  Mrs.  Adams  was  endowed 
with  so  much  dramatic  talent  as  to  have 
meditated  adopting  the  stage  as  a  profession, 
the  bent  of  her  literary  genius  was  rather 
lyrical  than  dramatic.     'Vivia  Perpetua,' 


but  moderately  interesting  as  a  play,  is 
couched  throughout  in  a  mie  strain  oi  im- 
passioned emotion,  symbolising,  in  the  guise 
of  Vivia's  conversion  to  Christianity,  the 
authoress's  own  devotion  to  the  high  ideals 
which  inspired  her  life.  This  truth  of  feeling 
redeems  Mrs.  Adams's  eloquence  from  the  im- 
putation of  rhetoric,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
artlessne&s  of  the  construction  and  the  con- 
ventionality of  the  stage  accessories,  renders 
her  work  genuinely  impressive.  Vivia's  mo- 
nologne  on  forswearing  the  altar  of  Jupiter  is 
especially  eloquent.  The  authoress,  however, 
was  more  happily  inspired  in  her  hymns, 
which,  as  simple  expressions  of  devotional 
feeling  at  once  pure  and  passionate,  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  *  Nearer  to  Thee' — 
often  erroneously  attributed  to  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe — is  known  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken;  and  the  lines  beginning 
*  He  sendeth  sun,  He  sendeth  shower,'  are 
I  even  more  exauisite  in  their  blended  spirit 
I  of  fervour  and  resignation.  All  who  knew 
I  Mrs.  Adams  personally  speak  of  her  with 
enthusiasm ;  she  is  described  as  a  woman  of 
singular  beauty  and  attractiveness,  delicate 
and  truly  feminine,  high-minded,  and  in  her 
days  of  health  playful  and  high-spirited.  She 
len  no  descenaants. 

[W.  J.  Fox,  Lectures  addressed  chiefly  to  the 
Working  Classes,  vol.  iv.  lect.  9 ;  Westminster 
Review,  vol.  1.  pp.  540-42 ;  private  information 
from  Mrs.  Bridell  Fox  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton.] 

E.  G. 

ADAMS,  THOMAS  (rf.  1620  ?),  printer, 
son  of  Thomas  Adams,  yeoman,  of  Neen 
Savage,  Shropshire,  was  first  apprenticed  to 
Oliver  Wilkes,  stationer,  on  29  Sept.  1682, 
for  seven  years,  and  turned  over  to  Gfeorge 
Bishop  on  14  Oct.  1583,  for  the  same  period. 
He  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Station- 
ers' Company  on  15  Oct.  1590,  and  came  upon 
the  livery  1  July  1598.  He  appears  to  have 
commenced  business  by  having  the  books, 
ballads,  &c.,  printed  by  Robert  Walley,  as- 
signed to  him  12  Oct.  1591,  and  from  that 
time  to  1614  a  considerable  number  of  entries 
may  be  found  to  his  name  in  the  registers 
(Akbeb's  Transcript^  vols.  iii.  and  iv.).  They 
include  books  in  all  classes ;  some  were  issued 
jointly  with  John  Oxenbridge,  Peter  Short, 
and  John  Newbury,  &c.  He  also  printed 
music  books ;  among  others,  pieces  by  John 
Dowland,  the  lutenist,  and  Tnomas  llavens- 
croft.  On  14  March  1611,  he  is  described 
as  younger  warden,  and  as  the  purchaser  of 
the  entire  stock  of  Bishop,  his  former  mas- 
ter, including  the  remainders  of  sixty  im- 
portant works  (ib.  iii.  453-^).  He  became 
warden  in  1614,  and  died  about  1620.    In 
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the  latter  year  he  is  recorded  as  a  benefactor    tary  on  the  '  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter' 
to  the  company  in  the  sum  of  100/.,  to  be 
defrayed  for  public  charges  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 


i folio),  dedicated  to  Sir  Henrie  Marten,  Knt. 
'n  1653,  in  a  pathetic  little  epistle  before 
*  God's  Anger  and  Man's  Comfort' — two  ser- 
mons first  recovered  by  the  present  writer 
— he  addresses  Hhe  most  honourable  and 
charitable  benefiEUStors,  whom  Gk>d  hath  ho- 
noured for  His  almoners,  and  sanctified  to 
be  His  dispensers  of  the  fruits  of  charity  and 
mercy,  in  this  my  necesntous  and  decrepit 
old  agt^    Newcourt  and  Walker  enter  him 


[Ames's  Typo^.  Antiquities,  ed.  Herbert,  iu 
1305;  Nichols's  Lit.  AneodoteM,  iii.  593.] 

H.  R.  T. 

ADAM&  THOMAS  (fi,  1612-ie63), 
a  divine  who  was  pronounced  by  Robert 
Southey  to  be  *  the  prose  Shakespeare  of 

puritan  theologians  .  .  .  scarcely  inferior  to  j  as  *  sequestered,'  but  neither  adduces  autho- 
Fuller  in  wit  or  to  Taylor  in  fancy,'  has  left  fity  or  proof,  and  there  is  little  probability 
only  the  most  meagre  personal  memorials  |  in  the  statement.  Adams's  vehement  and 
behind  him.  His  many  title-pages  and  |  courageous  denunciation  of  popery  ofiended 
epistles  dedicatory  seem  to  be  almost  the  i  Laud,  and  there  is  to  be  sought  the  secret  of 
sole  sources  of  information  now  available.  '  his  later  neglect.  He  must  have  died  before 
From  these   we  ascertain  that  he  was  in    the  Restoration. 

1612  *  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  at  Willing-  Thomas  Adams  stands  in  the  forefront  of 
ton '  in  Bedfordshire,  between  Bedford  and  |  our  great  English  preachers.  He  is  not  so 
St.  Neots.  Here  he  is  found  in  1614,  and  sustained  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  nor  so  continu- 
from  this  sequestered  rural  parish  issued  his  |  ously  sparkling  as  Thomas  Fuller,  but  he  is 
*  Heaven  and  Earth  Reconciled,'  *  The  Devil's  surpassinglyeloquent  and  brilliant,  and  much 
Banquet,'  and  other  of  his  quaintly  titled  i  more  thought-laden  than  either.  He  lays 
sermons.  On  21  Dec.  1614  he  became  vicar  '  under  contribution  the  spoils  of  an  omni- 
of  Wingrave,  Bucks,  which  he  is  said  to  have  vorous  learning  and  recondite  reading;  nor 
held  until  1636.  From  1618  to  1623  he  !  less  noticeable  is  the  vigour  with  which  a 
held  the  preachership  of  St.  Gregory's  under  *  character'  is  dashed  off,  in  the  style  of 
St.  Paul^  Cathedral,  and  during  the  same  0\'erburv  or  Earle,  and  a  *  portrait '  taken 
period  preached  occasionallv  at  St.  Paul's  outmatching  John  Bunyan.  It  is  impos- 
Cross  and  Whitehall.  He  was  likewise  ^obser-  |  sible  to  overstate  his  convincing  fervour 
vant  chaplain'  to  Sir  Henrie  Montague,  lord  \  and  his  resistless  impressiveness  of  appeal, 
chief  justice  of  England.  To  Montague  he  !  in  spite  of  faults  of  sudden  incongruity  and 
dedicated,  in  1618,  *The  Happiness  of  the  lapses  of  taste.  His  works  have  been  repub- 
Church;  or  a  description  of  those  Spiri- '  lished  in  Nichol's  *  Puritan  Divines' (3  vols, 
tual  Prerogatives  wherewith  Christ  hath  Hvo,  1862),  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
endowed  her  considered  in  contemplations  Smith,  and  with  a  life  by  Professor  Angus, 
upon  part  of  the  twelfth  chapter  to  the  He-  and  his  *  Commentary  on  the  Second  Epistle 
brews ;  being  the  sum  of  divers  sermons  of  St.  Peter '  by  Sherman, 
preached  in  St.  Gregorie's,lx)ndon,  by  Thomas  [Worfc*  as  ubove;  Lipscomb's  Buckingham- 
Adams,  preacher  there.'  Tliroughout  these  shire,  iii.  536  ;  Newcourt's  Repertorium,  i.  302; 
and  later  vears  his  epistles  dedicatory  audinci-  '  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  part  ii.  p.  164 ; 
dental  references  show  that  ho  lived  on  friend-    Life  by  Dr.  Angus,  as  aboTe-l  A.  B.  G. 

liest  and  most  intimate  terms  (*  inward '  is 

his  word)  with  the  foremost  men  in  state  ADAMS,  Sir  THOMAS  (1686-1667), 
and  church :  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  '  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  bom  at  Wem,  in 
Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Ellesmere,  and  others  Shropshire,  in  the  year  1686,  and,  after  being 
are  addressed  as  personal  friends  rather  than  i  educated  at  Cambridge,  carried  on  business 
mere  nobles  or  patrons.  In  1629  he  collected  as  a  draper  in  Loudon.  In  1639  he  was 
into  a  massive  folio  his  numerous  occasional  chosen  sheriff  of  Loudon,  and  became  master 
,sermons,  which,  in  contrast  with  Henry  of  the  Drapers'  Company  and  alderman  of 
Smith's  small  duodecimos,  had  been  printed  the  ward  ot  Portsoken.  In  this  capacity  his 
in  small  quartos.  John  Bunyan  was  then  name  appears  in  May  1640  as  making  a  re- 
only  two  years  old,  but  it  seems  certain  turn  of  such  persons  in  that  ward  as  were 
that  the  Bedfordshire  preacher's  quartos  and  capable  of  lending  money  to  the  king.  He 
great  folio  came  to  be  known  and  devoured  always  appears  as  a  consistent  royalist,  and, 
by  the  *  immortal  dreamer.'  His  *  Sermons '  though  returned  as  a  member,  never  sat 
as  thus  collected  he  dedicated  to  the  ^parish-  in  parliament.  In  1646  he  was  elected  to 
loners  of  St.  Bonnet's,  near  to  Paul's  Wharf,  the  office  of  lord  mayor.  During  the  year 
London/  and  to  Lords  Pembroke  and  Man-  '  of  his  mayoralty  his  house  was  searched  in 
cheater.    In  1638  appeared  a  vast  Commen-    hopes  of  finding  the  king,  who  it  was  sup- 
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y  there  concetiled.  For  his  loyally 
i  king  he  was  kept  for  eomt!  time  a 
»r  in  the  Tower,  and  van  i^xcliiJed 
Ik  kU  public  offic«e.  At  the  RestomtioD 
hi-  was  one  of  the  deputit^  &om  the  city  of 
Loudon  to  ihcHoguv  to  attend  on  CharleH  IT 
□n  Ids  return  from  Breda  tn  England,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  deputies  receiTed  the 
honour  of  ItDJghlhood,  and  nfter  tlie  Ileato- 
Tftlioii  was  created  a  buronet  June  13,  16B0. 
During  hia  lifetime  he  founded  and  endowed 
the  &(«  school  of  Wem,  his  native  place,  and 
praaeuted  to  it  the  house  in  wliicD  be  was 
bom.  He  also  founded  the  Arabic  Lecture 
si  Cambridge,  to  which  he  gave  401.  a.  year  for 
ever,  and,  al  the  iiistigiLtion  of  Mr.Wheelock, 
thr>  hnt  reader  of  Arabic,  bore  the  expense 
of  a  translation  of  the  Ooepels  into  the  Per- 
sian language  for  circulntion  in  that  country, 
with  aviewto  IheconTeraionof  Mahometans. 
lie  is  described  at  havingbeen  a  devout  mem- 
ber of  the  English  church,  and  a  regular 
ronuniuueant  at  the  monrlJy  celebrations  of 
the  sacrament.  In  his  oM  a^  he  was  afflicted 
with  the  stiMiei  which  earned  him  oS  in  his 
>^d  year,  Si  Feb.  1667.  Though  four  of 
his  sons  survived  him,  the  Iiarunetcy  became 
extinct  before  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
having  been  held  by  live  of  his  descendants. 
He  was  buried  at  Sjirowston  in  Norfolk 
iBlohefibld's  Norfolk,  x,  460),  and  his 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  in  the  church 
of  St.  Catharine  Cree,  by  his  friend  and 
former  tellow-coniniisBioner  at  the  Ua^e, 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Hardy,  10  March  following. 
This  sermon,  which  contains  a  fulsome  pone- 
mic  written  in  the  womt  taste,  was  printed 
in  1668.  Moat  «f  it  was  reiiroduced  111  Wil- 
ford's  'Memorials,' p.  S7,  which  is  the  autho- 
rity for  most  of  the  facts  of  his  life.  It  is  said 
(hat  thr  stone  taken  &om  htm  after  his  death 
wdghed  more  than  36  ounces,  and  was  pre- 
firrvBd  at  Cambridge.  There  is  a  long  I^tin 
inscription  on  his  monument  at  Sprowston, 
written  in  the  style  of  the  period,  which  may 
be  w^n  in  Wilford's  '  Memorials,'  appendix, 
pp.  37, 28. 

[WUford'n  Memorials  of  Eminent  Persons ; 
?«*•«  Dcaideratn  Cnfioim;  Fuller's  Worthier; 
Kimbers  BttronMnge:  Domestic  Statu  Fspers; 
flehiaiie'ii  AD){liie  Metropolis.]  N.  P. 

ADAMS,  THOMAS  (1633  ?-l  670),  one 
nf  the  ejected  divines  of  1662,  was  bom  at 
Woodchureh.  Cheshire,  where  his  father  and 
grandfather,  the  owners  of  Ihcadvowson,  were 
both  beneficed.  Entering  Brasenose  College 
inJnlyl649,hebecBraeB.A.on8FBb.  1653, 
iind  fellow  the  aame  vear.  He  was  M.A,  on 
'2^  June  1655,  and  leeturuMJenn.  Afl^r  a 
diiitinguiahed  career  at  college  he  was  gect(>d 


from  bis  fellowship  for  nonconformity  in  1662, 
and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  ascliap- 
luin  in  private  families.  He  died  on  11  Dec. 
1670.  His  learning,  piety ^good-humouF,  and 
diligencearecelebratedbyC^uny.  Uewrote: 
'  Prot«8tBnt  Union,  or  Principled  of  Ksll^n 
wharein  tlie  Dissenters  agree  with  the  Church 
of  England ; '  and  '  The  Main  Principles  of 
ChristiaD  Religion,'  In  107  articles,  1676 
and  1677,  profaeed  by  his  younger  brother 
liichard  (the  ejected  minister  of  St.  Mil- 
dred's, Bread  Street,  London),  and  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Wirrall. 

[Wiwd's  Athens' (Bliss),  iv.  604;  l'u»li,  ii.  170, 
187;  CftUmj"6  AL-eouDt  (1713).  p.  06;  Harl. 
MS.  2163,  40,78;  UiLHtrclIn  Not. Ci»tr. (Chechain 
Soc.)  i.  180-1  ;  OrmerrHls  Hist,  CbetJiire,  ii. 
6-U.]  J.E.  B. 

ADAMS,THOMAS(I730?-I761),bri^tt- 
dier--general,  commenced  his  military  service 
in  1 1 47  as  a  volunti'er  with  the  army  under 
the  command  of  the  Biike  of  Cumberiand  in 
the  Netherlands.  Un  'J&  June  of  the  some 
year  he  obtained  a  commission  a»  ensign  in 
the  37th  foot,  in  which  regiment  he  roec  to 
the  rank  of  captain  nine  years  lat<>r.  He 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  84th 
foot,  and  wae  serving  as  a  major  in  that 
regiment  in  India,  when,  in  1763,  five  years 
after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  conunand  of  the  united  forces  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
Bengal.  It  was  a  very  critical  period  in 
British  Indian  histon'.  Notwithstanding 
the  victory  at  Plassey,  the  Brit  ish  power  was 
by  no  means  so  completely  eetabbshed  H6  to 
be  free  from  the  riak  of  overthrow.  CUve 
WBK  in  England.  Mir  Ka^im,  the  astute 
minister  and  son-in-law  of  that  MirJaffier 
whom  Clive  had  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
Bengal  in  place  of  8nrij-ud-dowlah,  had  in 
turn  displactHl  his  moster  and  had  been  for- 
mally invested  as  nawab  at  Patna  in  the 
previous  year.  The  vices  of  venality  and 
corruption  which  Clive,  himself  by  no  means 
ovetHicrupuJous,  Lad  described  as  the  chief 
dangen  to  British  rule  in  India,  were  ram- 
pant in  the  Calcutta  council  chamber.  By 
the  unscrupulous  action  of  the  council  and 
by  the  rapacity  of  the  subordinate  servants 
of  the  company  trade  was  disorganised,  the 
nairib  was  deprived  of  his  revenues,  and 
the  British  name  was  mpidly  becoming 
synonymous  with  oppression  iind  fraud.  Dis- 
putes on  the  subject  of  transit  duties  and  an 
unjuntifiable  attack  made  by  Mr.  Ellis,  one 
of  the  membersof  the  council,  upon  the  city 
of  Patna,  followed  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Amyatt.  who  had  been  sent  as  an  envoy  to 
the  nawab,  and  who  was  killed  by  the  troops 
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of  the  latter  when  relating  an  attempt  to 
make  him  prisoner,  brought  on  war  between 
the  company  and  the  nawab.  The  forces  of 
the  latter  numbered  40,000  men,  including 
25,000  infantry  trained  and  disciplined  on 
the  European  system,  and  a  regiment  of 
excellent  artillerymen  well  supplied  with 
^uns.  To  oppose  this  force,  Major  Adams 
had  under  his  command  a  small  body  of 
troops,  variously  estimated  at  from  2,800  to 
3,000,  of  whom  only  860  were  Europeans. 
His  artillery  also  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
enemy.  The  campaign  commenced  on  2  July 
1763,  and  lasted  for  four  months,  in  the 
course  of  which  Adams  fought  four  actions, 
took  two  considerable  forts  and  nearly  500 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  totally  defeated  the 
most  powerful  native  army  that  upto  that 
time  had  confronted  us  in  India.  The  two 
principal  battles  were  those  of  Gheriah  and 
Andwanala.  The  former  lasted  for  four 
hours ;  the  issue  was  at  one  time  doubtful, 
the  naw&b's  troops  breaking  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  Engbsh  line  and  capturing  two 
guns,  but  the  gallantry  of  the  Europeans 
and  steadiness  of  the  sepoys  under  Adamses 
excellent  generalship  saved  the  day,  and  the 
enemy  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  guns  and  stores.  At  the 
close  of  the  campaign  Major  Adams  was 
compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign  his  com- 
mand, and  died  at  Calcutta  in  January  1764. 
As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  campaign 
reached  England,  Adams  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  brigadieivgeneral,  but  he  had 
already  been  dead  some  months  when  his 
commission  was  issued.  He  is  described  by 
a  recent  military  historian  as  a  man  who  '  to 
calmness  and  coolness  in  the  field  of  battle 
united  great  decision  of  character  and  clear- 
ness of  vision  not  to  be  surpassed.  He  could 
plan  a  campaign  and  lead  an  army.' 

[Sir  Mutakharin's  TransactioDS  in  India ;  Mill's 
History  of  British  India  ;  Marshman's  Historv 
of  India ;  Malleson's  Decisive  Battles  of  India.] 

ADAMS,  WILLIAM  {d.  1620),  navi- 
gator, was  bom,  as  he  himself  tells  us, '  in  a 
town  called  GiUingham,  two  English  miles 
from  Rochester,  one  mile  from  Chatham, 
where  the  king's  ships  do  lie.'  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  began  his  seafaring  life,  being  ap- 

?renticed  to  Master  Nicholas  Di^gins  of 
iimehouse,  with  whom  he  remained  for 
twelve  years.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
navy,  acting  as  master  and  pilot,  and  for 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  served  the  com- 
pany of  Barbary  merchants,  until  the  opening 
of  tne  Butch  trade  with  India  tempted  him 
'to  make  a  little  experience  of  the  small 


knowledge  which  God  had  ffiven  him'  in 
that  *  Inoish  traffick.'  Accordingly  in  1598 
he  joined,  as  pilot-major,  a  fleet  of  five  ships 
fitted  out  by  the  Rotterdam  merchants  and 
commanded  by  Jacob  Mahu.  The  vessels 
were  small,  ranging  in  size  from  75  tons  to 
250  tons,  but  were  overcrowded  with  men. 
The  Charity,  the  ship  in  which  Adams  sailed, 
was  of  160  tons  and  carried  110  men.  Sailing 
from  the  Texel  on  24  June,  the  expedition 
be^n  a  voyage  which  was  to  prove  one  long 
series  of  disasters.  Sickness  broke  out,  and 
on  reaching  the  Cape  Yerd  islands  on  21  Aug. 
a  rest  of  three  weeks  was  found  necessary. 
Then  the  commander  Mahu  died,  and  the 
fleet  was  driven  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
another  landing  to  refresh  the  sick  took  place 
at  Cape  Gonsafves,  south  of  the  line.  But 
here  rever  attacked  the  crews,  so  that  their 
leaders  determined  at  once  to  sail  for  Brazil, 
which  they  did,  and  coming  on  the  island  of 
Annabon  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  they  at- 
tacked the  town  and  obtained  sup{)lies.  Thus 
were  lost  two  months  on  the  Airican  coast, 
and  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  be- 
diming of  April  1599,  the  ships  lay  tossing 
m  the  South  Atlantic.  At  length  they  en- 
tered the  Straits  of  Magellan,  but  only  to  be 
caught  by  the  winter  and  to  remain  there 
till  24  Sept.  before  they  entered  the  South 
Sea.  Haraly  clear  of  the  straits,  the  fleet 
was  scatterea  by  a  storm.  Two  of  the  ships 
were  driven  back  into  the  straits,  and  even- 
tually returned  to  Holland.  Of  the  others, 
one  was  captured  by  a  Spanish  cruiser,  and 
the  Charity  and  the  admiral-ship  Hope  finally 
met  again  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  But  the 
commanders  and  a  great  part  of  the  crews  of 
both  ships  were  killed  in  ambushes  by  the 
natives,  and  among  them  Thomas,  the  brother 
of  William  Adams.  Thus  reduced  to  extre- 
mity and  fearing  to  be  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  survivors  took  council  and  finally  deter- 
mined to  stand  away  boldly  for  Japan,  where 
they  hoped  to  find  a  market  for  the  woollen 
cloth  which  formed  a  large  part  of  their 
cargo.  Leaving  the  coast  of  Chili  on  27  Nov., 
the  two  ships  sailed  on  prosperously  for  some 
three  or  four  montlis ;  out  then  bad  weather 
came  on  and  they  were  separated.  The  Hope 
was  never  heard  of  again ;  the  Charity  held 
on,  and  at  last,  with  most  of  her  crew  sick 
or  d3ring,  and  with  only  some  half-dozen  men 
able  to  stand  on  their  feet,  she  sighted  Japan, 
and  on  19  April  1600  anchored  off  the  coast  of 
Bungo  in  the  island  of  Kiushiu.  The  unfor- 
tunate mariners  were  received  with  kindness, 
and  notice  of  their  arrival  was  at  once  sent 
to  the  capital  city  Ozaka,  from  whence  orders 
were  soon  after  received  for  Adams  to  be 
despatched  thither. 


In  laae  the  fftinous  soldier  Tiiiko  Snmn 
^or  Hid£]ioetu),  wko  Imd  Tuisi<il  Itimgulf  to 
the  head  of  affkin,  hail  dir^,  Ivaviiig  un  in- 
fant son.  The  chief  guardian  of  ihti  yming 
prince  woa  Ij^tbeu,  an  old  fellow-eol^er  (it 
Tniku  Snina,  nod  the  influence  and  power 
which  he  g^edily  neqtiired  roused  the 
jealous)'  uf  bts  rivals.  A  dvil  war  liruke 
out,  and  at  the  rcry  moinenl  when  Adnms 
avt  foot  in  Japan,  th«  two  factions  wt^re  jjre- 
piuinff  for  action,  which  resulted  a  few 
months  laiOT  tOctober  1600)  in  s  decisive 
victory  for  Ij&yesa.  Thp  coi>queror  became 
the  actual  nder  of  the  country,  although 
he  did  not  receive  the  title  of  Shogun  tiU 
ItXUt. 

ItefitrelvfyMUjtbi'n,' the  emperor,' Adams 
was  brought  and  examined  as  to  hia  country 
and  the  cause  of  liis  coming-  He  was  ihen 
kept  ui  prison  for  nearly  six  weeks,  and, 
nltbough  kindly  freBte<],  lived  in  dread  of 
death,  expecting  to  Imi  led  out  to  undergo 
the  native  punislunent  of  crucifixion.  In- 
deed the  Portuguese  of  Nagasaki  tried  to 
■      nusde  the  Japanese  that  the  Dutch  were 

Ves  and  deserved  to  be  executed;    but 

Syasi),  with  the  fairness  which  always  dis- 
fuiabed  hie  dealings  with  foreigners,  re~ 

einiah  men  who  had  done  liim  no 
e  sat  Adsms  at  liberty  and  re- 
im  to  his  comrades,  and  ordered  a 
Oy  alloiVMice  of  rice  niid  a  small  annual 
ItiBitm  to  be  given  to  them.  Hut  the  ship 
t'niild  nut  be  cleared ;  and  Ho.Bflersome  waste 
of  money  in  the  cause,  tliecrew  divided  what 
pwnaioed '  and  everj'  one  took  hia  way  where 
he  thought  beet .' 

Then  negitn  the  intercourse  between  Iy§- 
vneu  and  Adams  which  led  rapidly  to  the 
advancement  of  the  lalt«r.  'Hie  practical 
^^■gUshman  hod  found  favour  in  the  eyes 
Hf  Ute  lagaciouK  ruler.  In  simple  langiinge 
^■"■iniB  [ells  the  story  of  hie  auccesa.  He 
t  for  the  Shogun  a  small  ship  of  SO  tons, 
F  which  means  I  came  in  more  favour 
wttfa  hiin,  an  that  I  came  often  in  his  presence, 
who  from  time  to  time  gave  me  presents  and 
nt  length  a  yearly  stipeiul  to  live  upon,  much 
about  seventy  ducats  W  the  year,  with  two 
pounds  of  nee  a  tlay,  daily.  Now  being  in 
such  grace  and  favour,  by  reason  I  learned 
liim  some  points  of  geometry  and  under-  : 
nlanding  of  the  art  of  mathematice  with  , 
■ither  ihtugv,  I  pleased  him  so  that  what  I  | 
said  he  would  not  contrary.'  He  also  built  . 
o  fccond  ship  of  110  tons,  which  was 


'  land,  with  eighty  or  ninety  husbaDdmen  that 
be  Hs  my  slaves  or  servants.'  This  estate  was 
at  H6mi  near  Vokosukn,  and  has  been 
scribed  as  having '  100  farms  or  households 
upon  it,  besides  others  under  them,  oil  which 
■ire  his  vossaU,  and  he  hath  power  of  Ufe  and 
death  over  them,  they  being  hia  slaves,  and 
he  as  absolute  authority  over  them  ea  any 
tuuo(orking)  in  Japon  hath  over  liisTaasals' 
lCi)CVi'sIHary,i.  181).  But  whatever  favours 
lyfiyasu  might  grant,  there  was  one  which 
he  steadily  denied.  After  five  yeora  Adnius 
Bsked  leave  to  return  to  England,  where  he 
had  left  a  wife  and  two  children,  but  was 
refused.  Another  application,  when  the  in- 
spiriting news  came  that  the  Dutch  were  at 

I  Achin  and  I'atani,  fared  no  better. 

At  length,  in  1609,  Dutch  ships  appeared 
in  the  port  of  Firando  ■"  ■•—  --' — — ' 


Engliahn 
^Wtbe«^ 

^■fc  whi< 


"worthy  eomish  to  conj  home  the  Spanish 

tnior  of  Ihe  PhiUppine  Islands,  who  was 

•ked  vn  the  coast  of  Japan.    Finallv,  to 

oite   his  services,  ly^yosu  bestowed  on 

n  estate  'like  unto  a  lordship  in  Eng- 


the  extreme  west 
of  the  kingdom,  and  got  leave  to  establish  a 
factory.  Two  years  after  another  vessel  ar- 
rived, BJid  two  tommissionent  were  sent  up 
to  court,  and  by  Adams's  influence  obtained 
ample  trading  privileges.  And  now  for  the 
tinit  time  the  exile  learned  that  Englishmen 
were  trading  in  the  East,  and  so  indited  his 
well-known  letter  '  to  my  unknown  friends 
and  countrymen,'  telhug  the  ston^  of  his 
misfortunes  and  calling  ^r  help.  This  letter 
WHS  written  inOctobi'r  1611,  sad  reached  the 
English  factory  in  Hnntani  early  in  1612. 
But  Adams's  story  was  already  known  in 
England  through  reports  of  the  Dutch,  and 
I  K  trading  fleet  of  three  ships  hod  sailed  in 
April  1611  to  open  trade  with  Japan.  On 
I  13  June  1613  the  Clove,  under  command  of 
!  Captain  John  Saris,  saileil  into  the  harbour 
I  »f  Firando.  Adams  was  siunmoned,  and  a 
I  last,  on  39  July,  found  himself  again  among 
his  countrymen.  Next  followed  a  journey 
by  Saris  in  company  with  Adams  to  Suruga, 
lyfiyasu's  head-quarters,  in  order  to  obtain 
trading  privileges;  and  by  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber an  EngUsh  factory  was  formally  settled 
at  Firando.  Adams,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
had  advised  the  choice  of  n  place  in  ' 
enstern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  nearer 
great  cities,  instead  of  a  port  where  the 
Dutch  were  already  in  possession  of  the  mar- 
ket. However,  the  advice  came  too  late ; 
Firando  was  chosen,  and  eight  EngliBhmen 
were  appointed  momburs  of  the  factory.  The 
chief^  or  cape-merchant  as  he  was  called, 
■was  Richard  Cocks,  whose  diary  has  sur- 
vived to  give  us  the  history  of  this  early 
English  settlement  tu  Japan.  Next  in  ranli 
cojne  Adams  himself,  wlio,  postponing  his 
long  wished-for  return  to  England,  now 
entered  the  service  of  the  companv,  When 
he  accompanied  Saris  to  court,  he  had  at.  last 
got  lyfyasu's  leave  to  return  to  hia  country. 
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He  did  not  choose  to  do  so  and  take  passage 
in  the  Clove,  then  on  the  point  of  sailing, 
according    to    his    own    account,    because 
of  '  some  discourtesies '  received  from  Saris. 
The  latter,  indeed,  was  unduly  suspicious  of 
Adams,  and  tried  to  drive  a  hard  bargain 
with   him   on  the  terms   of    his  proposed 
service.     But  there  were  pressing  reasons 
why  he  should  remain,  at  least  for  a  time, 
in  Japan.     He  had  a  Japanese  wife  and 
two  ctiildren,  and  he  was  ul  provided  with 
money.    He  was  ambitious,  too,  to  discover 
the  north-west  or  north-east  passage  to  Eng- 
land, and  this  may  have  influenced  him.    In 
the  end  he  agreed  to  enter  the  company's 
service  for  100/.  a  year,  payable  at  tlie  end 
of  two  years.     His  actual  term  of  service 
extended  from  24  Nov.  1613  to  24  Dec.  1616, 
and  during  that  time  he  was  chiefly  employed 
in  trading  voyages  and  in  accompanying  the 
English  to  tne  court  of  the  Shogun  when  ! 
they  carried  up  the  customary  presents  or  | 
on  other  occasions.     In  1615,  in  a  voyage  | 
which  was  intended  for  Siam,  but  which  j 
failed  in  its  object,  he  put  into  the  Loochoo  ; 
Islands,  which  had  been  lately  added  to  the 
Japanese  dominion.    The  next  year  he  made  ; 
H  successful  voyage  to  Siam,  and  in  1617  and 
1618  he  twice  visited  Cochin  China. 

In  1616  Adams's  patron  Iy6yasu  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hid^tada,  who 
soon  gave  proof  of  hostility  to  foreigners; 
and  although  Cocks  states  that  Adams  was 
in  favour  with  this  Shogun  also,  his  influ- 
ence was  evidently  of  no  great  weight.  The 
privileges  of  both  English  and  Dutch  were 
curtailed,  and  the  persecution  of  Christians, 
which  for  some  time  had  practically  ceased,  ; 
now  broke  out  with  renewed  violence.  The  , 
English  venture  in  Japan  had  also  by  this 
time  proved  a  failure,  and  to  make  matters 
worse  the  Dutch  declared  war  and  took 
En^ish  shipping  and  attacked  our  factory 
at  Firando.  Peace  was  scarcely  restored 
when,  on  16  May  1620,  Adams  died.  A 
little  more  than  three  vears  after,  in  Decern- 
ber  1623,  the  English  factory  was  dissolved 
and  our  countrymen  withdrew  from  Japan. 
There  is  no  record  of  Adams's  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  but  it  was  probably  more 
than  sixty  years,  as  he  could  hardly  have 
been  under  forty  when  lie  landed  in  Japan. 
He  left  about  500/.,  which  he  bequeathed  in 
equal  portions  to  his  wife  and  daughter  who 
survived  him  in  England,  and  to  his  son  and 
daughter  in  Japan.  His  will  was  preserved 
at  one  time  in  the  archives  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  but  it  has  now  disappeared.  He 
lies  buried  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
the  village  of  H^mi-mura  (the  site  of  his 
estate)  and  overlooking  the  harbour  of  Yoko- 


suka.  In  1872  Mr.  James  Walter  discovered 
his  tomb  with  that  of  his  Japanese  wife,  who 
survived  him  thirteen  years.  Adams's  me- 
mory lived  in  Japan.  A  street  in  Tedo, 
Anjin  Cho  fPilot  Street),  was  named  after 
him,  Anjin  oama  having  been  his  Japanese 
title ;  and  an  annual  celebration  is  still  held 
in  honour  of  the  Englishman  who  was  once 
*  in  such  favour  with  two  emperors  of  Japan 
as  never  was  any  christian  in  these  parts  of 
the  world.' 

[Adams's  Letters  printed  in  Purchas  his  Pil- 
grimes,  part  i. ;  Randall's  Memorials  of  the 
Bmpire  of  Japon  (Hakluyt  Society),  1860  ;  Hil- 
dreth  8  Japan,  1856  ;  Gnifis,  The  Mikado's  Em- 
pire, 1876,  p.  262;  Diary  of  Richard  Cocks 
(Hakluyt  Society),  1883  ;  The  Far  East  News- 
paper (Yokohama),  vol.  iii.  No.  1.]    E.  M.  T. 

ADAMS,  WILLIAM  (1706-1789),divine, 
was  bom  at  Shrewsbury  17  Auff.  1706,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  was  entered  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.    He  took  his  M.A.  degree  in 
1727,  Decame  fellow  of  his  college,  and,in  1734, 
tutor  in  place  of  Mr.  Jorden.  Samuel  John- 
son, bom  in  1709,  had  been  one  of  Jorden's 
pupils;  and  during  his  short  university  ca- 
reer, 1728-9,  formed  a  friendship  with  Adams 
which  lasted  till  Johnson's  death.     In  1730 
Adams  was  presented  to  the  curacy  of  St. 
Chad's  in  Shrewsbury,  and  ceased  to  reside. 
In  1766  he  became  rector  of  Counde  in  Shrop- 
shire ;  and,  in  1766,  took  his  B.D.  and  D.I). 
degrees  in  Oxford.     He  was  elected  to  the 
mastership  of  Pembroke,  to  which  was  at« 
tached  a  prebend  of  Gloucester,  in  1776,  and 
resigned  St.  Chad's.  He  was  afterwards  made 
archdeacon  of  Llandaff.     He  retained  these 
offices  and  the  rectory  of  Counde  till  his  death 
in  the  prebendal  house  at  Gloucester,  13  Jan. 
1789.     He  married  Miss  Sarah  Hunt,  and 
left  a  daughter,  married,  in  1788,  to  B.  Hyatt 
of  Painswick  in  Gloucestershire.     Adams's 
friendship  with  Johnson  is  commemorated 
by  Boswell,  to  whom  he  gave  some  informa- 
tion about   their  common  friend.     Adams 
attended  the  first  representation  of  *  Irene '  in 
1749.   He  tried  to  reconcile  Johnson  to  Ches- 
terfield's incivility  in  1764,  though  at  the 
same  time  taking  a  message  from  Warburton 
to  Johnson  approving  oi  his  *  manly  beha- 
viour.'   In  June  1784  Johnson,  accompanied 
by  Boswell,  paid  a  visit  to  Adams  at  Oxford. 
Johnson  stayed  at  Pembroke  lodge  for  a  fort- 
night, and  was  greatly  pleased  by  the  atten- 
tions of  Adams  and  his  daughter.     Adams 
published  some  occasional  sermons,  one  of 
wliich  *  On  True  and  False  Doctrine,'  preached 
at  St.  Chad's,  4  Sept.    1769,  and  directed 
against  the  methodist  doctrines  of  W.  Ro- 
mayiie,  led  to  some  controversy,  in  which 


neilfaer  of  the  priDcipats  took  {lurt.  Hiathii'f 
work  is  an  '  Eeiay  on  Mr.  Hume's  Essay  on 
Mimclm,  hy  WilLum  Adams,  &[.  A.,  chaplain 
lo  thu  BUiinp  of  Llaudaff,'  175*2.  It  is  said  ' 
It)  have  been  the  first  answer  to  Hume,  whose  ' 
cagny  wua  first  publislued  in  1748  ^Bcston'b  ' 
Li/r  of  Hume,  i.  286),  and  was  a  temperate 
statement  of  the  argument  that  the  ctivine  I 
powrr  supplies  an  lulei^uatf  cAiue  for  the  I 
production  of  the  alleged  effects,  which 
are  therefore   credible   upon   sufficient  e^■i-  ' 

[l.if«  in  Chnlmfita'i  Dictionarj  'from  prirate 
mfomiatioQ ; '  Gent.  Has.  voLlix. ;  RavlinEwii  ' 
■""■'•'•■-  Illustrationc,  v.  277  : 
L.  S.      , 

ADAMS,  WILLLiM  {/.  1790),  potter,  , 
was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Joaiah  Wedgwood. 
■  While  with  him  he  executed  some  of  his  ' 
finest  pi«!e»  in  the  Jasper  ware.  He  sub-  ■ 
aoqueDtlj  went  into  business  on  his  own  ' 
jucount,  and  produced  much  of  this  beautiful 
ware,  niodeired  with  great  care.'  Leaving  , 
Wedgwood  hesettled  at  Tunatal  I,  and  started  i 
s  business  under  the  style  of  '  William  ' 
Adams  &.  Co.'  An  exquisite  vase,  said  to 
be  Wedgwund's  last  work,  was  made  by  hjm 
ifliGaiguiiction  with  William  Adams.  Adams  i 
-*■  iibetweenl«)4andl807(CHAPFBR8,672).  , 

the  excellence  of  his  work  he  mi^ht  claim 
Sldgli  place  amongst  English  eera; 
vui£,  nowever,  no  fresh  departt 
art,  and  produced  little  that  wu 


1^' 


16;  Shaw'ii  ITiHCor;  uf  StafTon^ihirH  Pul- 
_*;  ChaSbn's  Eeramic  Gallerv,  figs.  334, 
;  ChaSors'i  Harks  and  MonognuDs  on  Pot- 

-    'Putcslain,  p.  871,]  E.  R. 


ADAMS,  Sib  WILLIAM.  [9eeIUwfloi)f.] 

ADAMS,  WILLL\M  (1814-1848),  au- 
thor of  tile  'Sacred  Allegories,' was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  Warwickshire  family,  being 
thn  aeooud  son  of  Mr-  Serieant  Adams,  by 
his  marriage  with  Miss  EtiiB  Nation,  daughter 
of  a  well-lmown  Exeter  banker.  He  was 
Kducflted  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  between 
llie  time  of  his  leaving  school  and  entering 
the  university  was  tlie  pupil  of  Dr.  Brnsse, 
author  uf  ■  Brasse's  Greek  Oradus,'  by  whom 
eat  abilities  were  first  appreciated, 
tained  a  post  mastership  at  Merton,and 
6  took  a  double  first-class,  his  elder 
r  having  gained  a  similar  distinction 
en  montlii'  previously.  In  tS37  he 
e  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college,  and 
)  vicar  of  St.  PBter'i-in-the-Easl,  a 
1  living  gunumlly  held  by  a  resident 


fellow.  AVitli  his  immediate  prtMlecesBor  at 
St.  Peter's.  Bishop  Hamilton,  and  Ins  imme- 
diate successor,  Bisliop  Hobhouae.Mr.  Adams 
was  very  intimate.  He  always  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  parish,  and  has 
left  UB  an  interesting  memorial  of  his  incum- 
bency in  his  well-known  '  Warnings  of  the 
Uolr  Week.'  a  set  of  lectttres  preached  at 
8t.  i'eter's  in  Holy  Week,  1W2.  In  the 
spring  of  this  year  he  went  to  Eton  as  one 
of  the  examiners  for  the  Newcastle  scholar- 
ship, and,  while  bathing  there,  was  all  but 
drowned,  and  caught  a  violent  cold  which, 
flying  to  his  lungs,  ultimately  proved  fatal. 
It  WHS  hoped  that  a  few  months  of  residence 
in  a.  warm  climate  would  restore  his  health, 
and  he  accordingly  passed  the  winter  of  1842 
in  Madeira.  But  the  disaase  had  gained  too 
firm  a  bold  to  be  checked,  and  he  resigned 
bin  living,  settling  at  Bonchurch,  Isle  of 
"Wight.  Here  he  passed  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life,  busily  engaged  with  his  pen,  and 
taking  part  in  every  effort  to  improve  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  neighbourhood. 
One  of  his  last  public  acts  was  to  lay  the 
foundation-«tone  of  the  new  church  at  Bon- 
church :  and  a  few  montlis  later  his  remains 
were  laid  in  the  churchyard  of  the  old 
church,  where,  by  a  happy  design,  \m  grave 
hns  the  '  shadow  of  the  cross  ^ever  resting 

All  Adams's  allegories  were  published 
when  he  was  virtually  a  dying  man.  'The 
Shadow  of  the  Cross,'  wntttn  at  Arborne 
Cottage,  near  Chertsey.  in  the  summer  of 
1842,  was  followed  by  the  'Distant  Uills' 
in  1814.  The  design  of  both  was  to  show 
the  privileges  of  the  baptised  Christian  and 
the  danger  of  forfeiting  those  privileges. 
His  next  work,  the  '  Fall  of  OriEsue,'  was 
less  siicceBsful ;  not  from  any  falling  off  in 
point  of  composition,  for  everything  that 
A-domH  wrote  was  written  in  the  same  pure 
and  graceful  style,  but  because  the  choice  of 
subject  was  less  happy.  It  is  simply  an 
English  version  of  the  story  of  Herodotus, 
with  a  christian  colouring.  But  his  next 
production,  the  '  Old  Man's  Home,'  was  the 
most  successful  of  all  bis  works.  Perhapa 
the  fact  that  the  scene  of  it  was  liud  in  the 
beautiful  Undurcliff,  which  he  knew  and 
loved  so  well  and  described  so  vividly,  may 
have  been  one  cause  of  its  success.  But  the 
story  itself  is  a  singularly  impressive  one, 
and  additional  interest  will  be  attaclied  to 
the  '  old  man,'  who  is  represented  a«  hover- 
ing on  the  borderland  between  sanity  and 
insanity,  but  full  of  true  aspirations  which 
to  bis  keepers  were  unintelligible,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  author's  father  had  done 
much  lo  promote  a  more  considerate  treat- 
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j/;«rfit  '/f  x}^  iii.»jta*:,  Tl>  •?  vrr  Tk«  «  Tp^i'liI  27!:«  of  LLJl^  and  in  Xovember  of  the  same 
U  vo  ■  J r:  rA:  wj t L  •  ?>:  j^^:  W  -.. ri« t  :^  L.  Tir  y -e^r  ir-  irfc»  admined  into  the  College  of  Ad- 
•  K -  fi/^i!  M«r-»»»*rry *^r»  -»  *-  -mri  v.-r a  'i  -^ n;  :  Lr  "s  .•arr-*.  '>U *inin^  a  high  reputation  for  busi- 
\fry  IhMt  iri'^firL*  'A  A'iAX£.-\  2:f»>.  I*.?  •>'>-  nrr^!^  c&{i*c::  rand  mastery  of  legal  details,  he 
j<^rt  in  to  illiiAtr*:^  ^:-r  Un^rr  of  a  wr-.fiz.  ryrnirrAl  valuable  senice  on  seTeral  im- 
iifj'l  t  h*:  M«-*-*^ift'?*-*  '/f  a  rlirt*' .  u-^it  of  ZE.r-r.TY  :  j^.  r-in:  <>>mmi5«ion$.  He  served  on  the  com- 
ftfid  in  ih«;  MiTvArion  of  *L>:  ':harurt^7»  ::.r  aii-^<on  appoint^  in  ISll  to  regulate  the 
"AriU'T »^hoH>  a  drainatic  pjw^r  wLlch  !:<«  had  yr^i^icv  of  the  Tioe-admindty  courts  abroid| 
not  \9iffhr*:  'li-pUv<:d.  Hi^r*:  i^  a  v*:rT  -ImiLir  and  •'•n  that  which  was  occupied  from  1815  till 
'lory  written  in  Ijntin  >a'  fiarlaan  in  the  four-  1  S:!4  in  inquiring  into  the  duties,  offices,  and 
K-^rnth  (reritury.  fVr^irfe^  the  work^  which  salaries  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  ecde- 
U;ar  William  A'larn-'i-  nam*r.  ther»-  ar-r  two  siastical  courts  of  England.  His  chief  claim 
'ith^r>%  which  ar»f  to  U*  nr^ri^M^fl  v*  him.  the  to  distinction  is.  however,  the  part  he  took 
•Ch*?jTySfon#-»',  or  Charlton  Sch*^!*^*!/ a  capital  in  thtr  negotiations  for  a  treaty  with  the 
*tory,  'l*rMrrv<j'lly  i^jpiilar  with  b^»v-.  for  the  Unii»fd  States  in  1^14  after  the  capture  of 
romph:tion  and  e'iitinff  of  which  th»;  public  Washington;  hewasoneofthethreeoomiiii»- 
iK  indebt';'!  to  hit  broth«;r,  fhe  It«;v.  II.  C.  sioners  sent  to  represent  England,  and  wu 
AdamH,  a  wf;Il-kriown  author;  and 'Silvio/  entrusted  with  the  sole  preparation  of  the 
an  nIh;gorv  writt'rn  b«ffor»{  any  of  the  otherif,  despatches  relating  to  maritime  law,  the 
and  r*:v\ntif\  and  piibli«h*;il  with  u  mr^le-^t  most  delicate  and  important  part  of  the  ne- 
]frf'far'^;  by  anotlwrr  brrnher  in  ]f<^'2.  gotiation.     In  1815  lie  was  also  named  one 

Thti  iKipulnrity  of  AdamM^  allegories,  of  the  three  plenipotentiaries  sent  to  conclude 
whirh,  (fHHulnH  pahHing  thmugh  many  edi-  a  convention  of  commerce  between  Great 
tioHM  in  KngliHh,  have  Ij^-rm  translated  into  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  was 
iiion;  than  on<;  mrxleni  liiii^'uage,  has  been  signed  on  3  July.  Excessive  labour  con- 
oiit  of  all  proportion  to  their  apparent  slight- '  nected  with  the  preparation  of  the  case 
iii^HM,  The  cir(riiniHtaiin<*H  of  thffir  composi-  against  Queen  Caroline  had  serious  effects 
tiori,  no  doubt,  giv(;  a  tinge  of  romantic  in-  on  his  health,  and  in  1825  he  was  compelled 
U*n'.Hi  til  tlipui — un  iiitfrcHt  which  exttmds  on  this  account  to  resign  his  profession.  He 
to  till)  briitf  cariHT  of  tli(>ir  ]>ious  and  gifted  spent  the  last  years  of  his  liie  in  retirement 
iiiitlior.  liut  fij)iirt  from  tiiiH,  thort^  is  a  ,  at  Thorpe  in  Surrey,  where  he  died  11  June 
piTiiliar  fiiHrinution  iilniut   thiuii  which  car-    1851. 

ri.'K  tli«i  HMMJiir  along,  and  which  thoroughly  (  [ae„t.Mag.(now8eries\xxxvi.  197-9;  Annual 
n-lliTtM  l.lu«  |MTMOiml  Hmracter  at  the  man.  ,  Regintor,  xciii.  297.]  T.  F.  H. 

Me    IiimI    a    Hiiigiilar   gift   of  attracting  all 

KiridH  of  !HM,|,I..  to  him,  from  the  highly'  ADAMS,  WILLIAM  BRIDGES  (1797- 
niltivatrd  Oxoiiinii  down  to  the  Honchurch  '  I872),wa8an  ingenious  and  prolific  inventor 
IMMHniil,  wlm  uhimI  to  npi-ak  of  him  after  his  !  in  the  early  days  of  railroads.  The  invention 
tlrat  li  aM  *  t  lie  goiwl  gi'nt  h'lnan.'  ;  hy  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  fish-joint  for 

, .,  „     ,         ,       .        ,    ...  I  the  railsof  railways.  Before  the  date  of  thisin- 

IMn.MOM.  P';'";f/;;J  ';»/'••  iX'"" L*)oTT.*    vention(1847)engineer8hadfailedinall their 
um.h„,vh.  ^;—  ^^'«»»^;;>.  •'•  W..  1H»0;  N.al«H  ,  efforts  to  contrive  a  joint  which  should  firmly 
Ivirtlilv  itoHtiiiir  rliu'dH  of  ilu*  Just :  intorniatioii  1       -^    ^i  1       /•  "ii.         -^       1 -i       n      •  ' 

ln..n  Tho   K.V    11.  (\   A.h.inH,  tho  Kov.   (N>kiT  '  ^^'^^  H«   ^'^u  ""^  ^^^^  rails  while  allowing 
\.|.,i.,N.  aiul  ( '.  VVairon  A.I.i.iim.  Ivs.,..  all  l>n>ih..rH  '  ^ff  ^^^^^  \?  be  carried  over  them     Bridges 
uf  William   A.laniH.  an«l  fn.ni  iho  Kov.  K.  W.  -^^""»»«PPl»e<^  the  well-known 'fish' or  over- 
IW'Xuxo  K  n.ill.VM.  his  vrry  iiit  inuiti-  tViiMul  J  liipi^ng  plate  to  the  ends  of  the  rails,  and  set 

,1.  If.  0.      .  the  joint  in  the  space  between  two  of  the  sup- 
])orting  *  chairs,'  instead  of  immediately  over 

ADAMS,  WILLIAM,  LL.l).  ^1772-  a  •  chair/ so  that  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
IhM),  a  Irai'iu'd  lawyer,  was  tho  yonngi'st  pr»'ssiin»  between  the  wheels  and  the  chair 
fioii  \\\'  Pati«MUM«  'riuMiias  Adams,  HlaziT  of  was  avoided.  This  joint  is  still  universally 
liioiMMirt  of  Kitig*M  lUmrh,  and  was  Ihtrn  at  ustnl  on  railways.  Adams  also  originated 
:H^  llntion  (ianltMi,  !i<Mulon,  Lt  Jan.  177l\  manv  valuable  improvements  in  rolling  stock, 
\\\  III'*  latii«MVN  Nulo  ht«  was  ronutvtod  with  and  ilid  much  to  reduce  the  inordinate  weight 
nil  old  Ivt^ox  (aiuilx,  ami  his  niothorwasa  of  the  earlier  locomotives.  For  a  time  he 
d««M'i«iulau(  yA'  WiUiani  of  \V\krhani.  Ho  man u fact iinnl  railway  plant  at  works  at 
Will  oduratod  at  Tunbriduv  st'tund,  and  in  Bow,  but  he  was  unsuccessful  alike  in  his 
1 1  ss  ruiiMcd  IVinitx  II  a  11,  i^a  in  bridge*,  of  oomnirriMal  enterprises  and  in  his  inventions, 
xxliu'h  ho  Uvaiuo  a  tt'llow,  .\t  the  agi'  of  His  works  failed,  and  he  realised  but  small 
(\>ou(\  tUo  ho  Iv^an  \k^  at  loud  tho  tvurls  at  urv^tit  fnmi  any  of  his  many  patents;  even  that 
hort*»V'/  rouuuous.     In  IT^H*  hoi\H*k  tho  dt>-    for  th»'  ti>h-jomt  brtnight  him  in  very  little, 
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kod  soon  paused  mii  of  hh  hands.  He  look 
onl  no  1«S£  than  lhiny-tw)])]ileTils.  Hcnidi'it  , 
patents  connects)  irilh  railways  he  pntent^d  , 
unprovements  in  earrUpM forcommonroads.  ' 
in  ship  pmpuUinn,  ffiins.  wood-carving  nnd  ' 
other  muilunpH.  He  wne  the  author  of 
MTernl  boolte — ■  EofflTsh  PUaBuro  Carringec,' 
1837; 'Railways and  Permanent  W»v,'l«51; 
'  RowIb  and  Ra'il*.'  1 862— nnd  of  mpnloirs  and 
articles  ianumerahli'.  He  rpnd  several  papers 
to  the  Society  of  Art«  and  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  contributed  largely 
M  the  journal  of  the  first-nnmed  aociety,  as 
■well  as  to  many  of  the  scientific  and  lech- 
nicAl  prriodieala.  Besides  his  writings  on 
technical  subjects,  be  was  the  author  of 
aererftl  political  pamphlets,  published  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Junius  Redivivud.  Most 
of  tbe-sr  were  issued  about  the  time  of  the 
Vm  Reform  BilL  He  died  at  Broadstairs, 
uid  was  buried  at  St.  Peter's.  In  18^  be 
■suned  Samh  Flower  [see  Adams,  Sasab 
Plowbk]. 

[A  very  foil  biogmphieul  notioe  in  Engineer- 
ing Dempaper.  26  July  1873  (liv.  G3),  nnd  n 
ihinter  (ketch  in  tho  Jonma!  of  Iho  .Society  of 
Art*.  2  August  18T3(m.  763):  Men  of  tho  Time 
(dghtb  edition).]  H-  T.  W. 

ADAMSON,  HEXnV  (d.  163fl),  poelieal 
«Titer,anativeofPartb,  was  the  son  of  James 
AdiLm»on,who  had  been  dean  of  guild  in  16(X), 
aud  provost  in  1610  and  1611,  He  was  the 
author  of  '  The  Miisea  Threnodie  or  Mirtb- 
fidl  Hoiiming  on  the  Death  of  Master  Gall. 
Cimtuaiiig  varietie  of  pleasant  poeticall  de- 
ecriptionSf  morall  instructions,  bistj^rical  nar- 
rations and  dirine  observations,  with  the 
mo«t  reniarkahle  antiquities  of  Scotland, 
especially  at  Perth'  (Edinburgh,  1638,  41o). 
The  multifarious  contents  of  the  book  bear 
out  the  promise  of  the  elaborate  title.  Pre- 
ceding l^e  elegy  is  a  whimsical  description, 
in  rhjmed  octosyllabic  verses,  of  the  curio- 
sittea  (which  the  owner  used  to  fancifullv 
call  hi*  '  gabions ')  in  Mr.  Geo,  Kuthven's 
cloEet.  Tbe  elegy  itself  gives  n  long  account 
of  the  antiquities  of  Perth  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  Ruthven  Dtid  Oall  are  introduced 
ae  speakers,  and  the  '  gabions '  are  made  to 
bear  a  pari.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
encouragement  and  advice  of  William  Drum- 
mond,  of  Hawtbomden,  that  this  curious 
poem  wa»  published.  In  tbe  year  after  its 
miMication  the  author  died  prematurely. 
He  had  been  trained  for  the  pulpit.  A  very 
etaboraio  edition  of  the  '  Miisea  Tlirenodie ' 
waa  issued  (in  two  volumes)  in  1774  by  a 
Scotch  sntiquaT7,  James  Cant. 

[Cant's  pnfaM  to  thBUaaes  Threnodie,  1774.] 


ADAMSON,  JOHN  id.  1658),  was  prin- 
cipal of  tbi'  university  of  Edinburgh  and  a 
bosom  friend  of  Andrew  Melville  ;  ha  is  de- 
serving of  remembrance  as  the  editor  of 'Ta 
rSir  Muufruv  EirrdSui.  The  Miises  \S'elcome 
to  the  High  and  Mighty  Prinar  lotnea  by  the 
grace  of  God  Kingof  Great  Brit aine,  France, 
'  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  tbe  Faith,  &c.  At 
his  Majeslie's  happie  Returne  to  his  oldeaud 
native  Kiugdome  of  Scotland,  after  14  yeeree 
absence,  in  Anno  161".  Digested  according 
^  to  the  order  of  his  Majesties  Progresse.  By 
I.  A.  [John  Adam  son].' 

John  Adamson  was  son  of  Henry  Adatn- 
i  son,  jirovost  of  Perth,  and  grandson  of  Dr. 
Patrick  Adamson,  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
I  drew*!*  [see  Abamson,  Patbick].  Educated 
in  'grammar'  learning  in  his  native  city, 
Masler  Adamson  proceeded  early  to  ibe 
university  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  auhse- 
I  queatly  be  held  the  profeiwoi^hip  of  philo- 
I  Bophy.  In  1569  he  was  appointed  to  one  of 
.  tbe  professorial  churs  in  the  university  of 
I  Edinburgh,  which  office  he  held  with  great 
1  reputation  until  1604.  In  1604,  having  been 
I  presented  to  the  church  of  North  Berwick, 
he  resigned  bis  professorship.  Later  he  was 
]  Iranslaied  to  the  parish  of^  Libberton,  near 
Edinbiircrh,  In  1625,  ou  the  death  of  Dr. 
!  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  he  was  appointed 
,  principal  of  the  university  of  Kdinburgh,  and 
Med  the  post  till  1653,  the  year  of  his  death; 
I  whenhewassueceededbythe'hoIyLeighton.' 
It  is  believed  that  hecoUectedlbe  Latin  ^oems 
.  of  Andrew  Melville,  entitled '  Viri  clanssimi 
A.  Meh-ini  Mvsie'  (1620).  His  'Dioptra 
Glorim  Divinie'  (1637)  is  a  masteriy  com- 
:  meutary  on  Psalm  XIX,  and  his  '  Methodus 
I  Religionis  Christiante'  (1637)  bos  much  of 
I  the  terseness  and  suggestivene«<Eof  Musculus. 
,  His  •  Traveller's  Jtiy,  to  which  is  added  The 
Ark'  (1623),  has  been  undeservedly  over- 
I  looked  by  the  historians  of  Scottish  poetry. 
'  The  '  Muses  Welcome '  preserved  meecbes 
and  *  theses '  and  poems  by  himself  and  nearly 
all  his  famous  contemporaries — e.g.  David 
j  and  Alexander  Hume,  Drummond  of  Haw- 
tbomden, David  Wedderbum,  Dr.  Robert 
Boyd,  David  Primrose.  The  gem  of  the  col- 
'  lection  is  Dnimmond's  '  Panegyricke  to  the 
'  King,'  which  contains  his  enumeration  of  the 
rivers  of  Scotland, done  withapioturesqueness 
I  and  felicity  of  characterisation  not  inferior 
I  to  Michael  Drayton.  Nichols's  '  Progresses 
'  of  James  I '  preserves  the  '  speeches." 

I  [The  Musm'  Welcome,  nt  snpra;  MelvillBS 
I  Muse  (ib.);  Dr.  M'Crie'a  Andrew  Melvillo,  ii. 
I  4fi6.  611;  Corser's  Colleclaaen  Anglo-Poetios, 
I  i.  12-U;  Work.'  ennmorated ;  MS.S.  at  North 
,  Berwick,  Libbarton,  Edinburgh.]        A.  B.  G. 
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ADAMSON,  JOHN  (1787-1855),  anti- 
quary and  Portuguese  scholar,  was  the  last 
surviving  son  of  Lieutenant  Outhbert  Adam- 
son, R.N.,  by  liis second  wife  Mary  Huthwaite. 
He  was  bom  on  13  Sept.  1787  at  his  father*s 
house  in  Gateshead,  and,  having  been  edu- 
cated at  the  Newcastle  Grammar  School, 
entered,  in  1803,  the  counting-house  of  his 
elder  brother  Blythman,  a  merchant  in 
Lisbon.  The  anticipation  of  the  French  in- 
vasion of  1807  caused  him  to  leave  the 
country,  but  he  was  already  full  of  that 
devotion  to  Portgual  which  was  to  fashion 
his  literary  career.  While  at  Lisbon  he 
studied  the  language  and  collected  a  few 
books,  among  them  being  the  tragedy  of 
Dona  Ignez  de  Castro,  translated  and  printed 
by  him  in  1808  as  his  first  attempt  in  author- 
ship. On  his  return  to  England  he  became 
articled  to  Thomas  Davidson,  a  Newcastle 
solicitor  and  clerk  of  the  peace  for  Northum- 
berland, to  whom  the '  Memoirs  of  Camoens ' 
were  afterwards  dedicated  by  him  *  as  a 
token  of  respect  and  esteem.*  In  1810  he 
printed  a  small  collection  of  sonnets,  chiefly 
translations  from  the  minor  works  of  Camoens. 
The  year  following  he  was  appointed  under- 
sheriff  of  Newcastle,  and  retained  the  oflice 
until  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion Act  m  1835.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Newcastle  about  this  time,  and  was  from 
1825  to  his  death  one  of  its  secretaries.  On 
3  Dec.  1812  he  married  his  cousin,  Elizabeth 
Huthwaite,  who  subsequently  bore  him  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Newcastle  in  1813,  and  was  then  appointed 
secretary  with  the  Rev.  J.  Hodgson.  That 
he  held  the  oflice  with  useful  effect  is  shown 
by  the  issue  of  a  printed  catalogue  of  the 
library  three  years  after,  followed  by  sup- 
plements. 

Newcastle  during  the  early  part  of  this 
century  numbered  many  notable  antiquaries 
and  book  collectors  among  its  townsmen. 
Specially  eminent  were  John  Fenwick,  J. 
Trotter  ferockett,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Hodgson, 
who  with  Adamson  were  the  chief  founders 
of  the  Typographical  Society  of  Newcastle, 
which  was  to  consist  of  only  thirty  members. 
The  books  brought  out  under  the  auspices 
of  this  body  are  well  and  uniformly  pnnted 
in  crown  octavo,  and  are  illustratea  with 
vignettes  of  the  arms  and  devices  of  the 
respective  editors,  cut  in  wood  by  Bewick 
ana  his  pupils.  The  edition  was  usually  a 
limited  one,  and  in  most  instances  for  private 
circulation  only.  The  first  in  the  series  was 
*  Cheviot,'  edited  in  1817  by  Adamson,  under 
whose  care  ten  other  trifles  in  verse  were 


issued  between  1817  and  1831.  His  more 
considerable  productions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  *  Memoirs  of  Camoens,'  published  by 
Longman,  also  rank  among  the  publications 
of  the  society.  All  of  these  possess  his  device 
by  Bewick  on  the  title-page,  a  ruined  Gothic 
arch  embowered  in  trees,  in  1820  appeared 
the  work  by  which  his  name  is  best  remem- 
bered, and  which  still  retains  its  value  as 
a  storehouse  of  well-arranged  facts — *  The 
Memoirs  of  Camoens.'  It  was  well  re- 
ceived, Robert  Southey  (Quar.  Review,  1822, 
April)  speaking  warmly  in  its  favour.  The 
two  volumes  comprehend  a  life  of  the  poet, 
notices  concemingthe  rimaaor  smaller  poems, 
a  translation  of  an  essay  by  Dom  Joze  Maria 
de  Souza,  an  account  of  the  translations  and 
translators  of  the  '  Lusiad,'  a  view  of  the 
editions  of  Camoens,  and  notices  of  his 
commentators  and  apologists.  Portuguese 
literature  was  not,  however,  Adamson's  sole 

Sursuit.  He  was  attentive  to  his  professional 
uties,  and  interested  himself  in  local  affairs. 
He  was  also  a  skilled  numismatist,  and  de- 
voted much  attention  to  conchology.  His 
* Conchological  Tables'  (1823)  is  a  useful 
guide  for  amateurs:  his  private  cabinet  com- 
prehended 3,000  different  species.  He  also 
collected  fossils  and  minerals;  the  former 
were  presented  by  him  to  the  museum  at 
Newcastle,  and  tne  latter  to  the  university 
of  Durham.  In  1836  he  printed  a  catalogue 
of  his  Portuguese  library  under  the  name 
of  *Bibliotheca  Lusitana.'  Tlie  books  are 
carefully  described,  and  the  notes  contain 
much  bibliographic€Ll  information.  It  was  a 
remarkable  collection,  brought  together  by 
the  labour  of  twenty-five  years  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  money.  Unfortimately, 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  volumes  relating 
to  Camoens  and  a  few  others,  the  library 
was  destroyed  by  a  fire  on  16  April  1849. 
His  love  for  the  sonnet  prompted  him  to 
bring  out,  in  1842,  the  first  part  of  a  collec- 
tion entitled '  Lusitania  Dlustrata,'  consisting 
of  translations  from  Portuguese  sonnetteers 
and  biographical  notices.  This  was  followed, 
in  1846,  by  a  second  part  devoted  to  ballads. 
As  regards  his  merit  as  a  translator,  it  is 
enough  to  observe  that  a  somewhat  austere 
rendering  of  the  original  is  his  chief  cha- 
racteristic. In  1845  he  printed  another  small 
volume  of  original  and  translated  sonnets, 
and  in  1853  appeared  his  last  work,  being 
an  edition  of  the  first  five  cantos  of  the 
*■  Lusiad,'  translated  by  his  deceased  Mend, 
Quillanan,  with  preface,  lists  of  editions  and 
translations,  and  a  few  notes  by  the  editor. 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  in  connection 
with  the  literature  of  her  country,  the  Queen 
of  Portugal  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
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knighlbooils  of  Christ  and  of  the  Tower  luid 
Sword-  Ui?  was  a  ffllow  of  the  Soeiety  of 
ADtiqiuuittft  of  London,  and  a  mtmbt^r  of 
tnuiy  English  and  continental  philoBophical 
■ud  sDliquarian  bodies.  In  spite  of  felling 
h^Jtli  he  continued  bis  ordin&rf  occnpatinnit 
to  within  three  dsTS  of  his  death,  which  tnoli 

; lace  on  27  Sept.'lS^.  He  liee  buried  at 
nunond  CBtnelfry,  near  Newcaelle. 
Bis  vrriling*  are;  1.  'Dons  Igneji  de 
Cwlro,  a  tnifred;  from  the  PurtugueBo  of 
Niouls  l.uic,  with  rem&rkB  on  the  history  of  ' 
that  unfortunate  lady.'  Newcastle,  1808,  j 
I:tmo.  pp.  \'24.    2. '  Sonnets  from  the  Portn- 

Kif<w  of  Luis  de  Camoens,  &c.  [translated 
f  J.  A.y  [Newcastle,  1810;[.  3.  'Catalogue 
d  the  Library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  ' 
of  Newcastle- upon-Tvne,  by  J.  A.,  Beoretary.'  I 
NiiwduilK  1816, 4toi  and  Supplement,  1823.  i 
I.  'Cheriol,  a  Pwlieal  Fragment,  b\-  R. 
ttTh»rton],  [nd.  by  .1.  A.].'  Newcastle, "iHir  , 
<^ewcllatllT  Typogmphical  Soc.),  5.  'Tlie 
Maitisgi^  of  the  Coi|uet  and  the  Alwine  [ed. 
hj  J.  A.].'  Newcnstle,  1817  (N.Trp.  Soc.). 
a  • !  Jnae  addresswl  to  Lady  Byron  [written 
by  Mr».  Cockle,  ed.  by  J.  A.].^  Newcastlf, 
1817  ;  20  copies  priialely  printed  (N.  Typ. 
Soc.).  7.  'Reply  to  Lord  Byron's  "Fare 
th«w  well  "  fwntW'n  bv  Mm.  dotkle,  ed.  by 
J.  AJ.'  NfiwCMtle,  'ISI?  (N.  Typ.  Sw.). 
«.  '  Eipgy  m  the  Memory  of  H.R.II.  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wafea,  by  Mrs.  Cockle 
fed.  bv  J.  A.].'  Newcastle,  S.  Hodgson, 
|817  {N.  Typ.  Soc.).  9.  'Elegy  on  the 
TWth  "f  his  1b1«  Maiesty  George  Til,  by 
Mrs.  Ciokle'  [ed.  by  J.  AJ.  Newcastle,  S. 
HodMon,  ISlf.cr.  8vo,pp.  fl  (N.-fyp.  Soc,). 
10.  "MemoirB  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Lnia  do  Ciunoens.'  London,  Longman,  1820, 
3T<^cr.l4v«,porIraitsBnd plates.  11.  'Con- 
chnlpeicnl  Tables,  compiled  principally  for  the 
ttse  of  shell  collectors  [by  J.  A.].'  Newcastle, 
1825  (N.iyp.  Soc. ).  12.  'Verses  written  at 
ihehoowe  of^Mr.  Henderson,  at  Longleeford, 
ni»r  Cheviot,  during  the  wintt*  nf  1817  [by 
Ilia  son,  ed.  bv  J.  A.].'  Nnwca^tle,  1823  (N. 
Tjp.  Sfic.).  13.  '  Lines  to  a  Boy  pursiiinga 
Ituii«rfly,  bv  a  l^dv  [Hrs.  Septimus  Hodgson, 
«L  by  J.  A.].'  fJewcastle,  1826  (N.  Typ. 
Roc.).  14.  '  Epistle  to  Prospro,  bv  Joae 
Maria  ()<•  Psndo,  traniilated  into  English  by 
Hrughl  SfnlvinJ.  [clioplain]  of  H.M.S.  Cam- 
bndge  Ui.  bv  J.  A  J,  Newcjwile,  1838  (N. 
Tj-p.  Sw.).  15.  -The  Tynemoulh  Nun,  a 
Poem,  by  Rnben  White  fed.  by  J.  A.].' 
Newcastle,  182S  fN.  Typ.  Soc.).  16.  'Im- 
perii caput.  p(  rerum  pulclierriintt  Itoina,  Car- 
men latlniim  apud  scliulam  Novocastrensem 
Bunro  niunismate  donatum,  auotori^  E.  H. 
.\dain>on.anii08xiv.  nato[0d.  J.  A.].'  Novia 
('*alti*,  1881  (N.  Typ.  Soc.),     17.  'An  Ae- 


caunl  of  the  niscovery  nt  Hexham,  in  North- 
ntaberlnncl,  of  a  Units  Vessel  containing  a 
numbiT  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Coins  caUed 
Stffatr,-wlt\i  3f>  plates '(in  Areh^oloffia,  xxv. 
1834,  pp,  279-310),  'Further  Aocoimt  ..  . 
with  I  plates'  (tA.  xxvi.1836,  pp,  346-6). 
18.  ■  Bib  Moth  eca  Lusitana,  or  Catalogue  ot 
Books  and  Tracts  rolating  to  the  History, 
Literature,  and  PoetiT  of  Portugal,  forming 
part  of  the  library  of  J.  A.'  Newcoatle,  1836 
(N.  Typ.  Soc.).  Ifl.  'Lnsituuia  Lllustrata, 
Notices  of  the  History,  Antiquities,  Litera- 
ture, &c.  of  Portugal :  Literary  Department, 
part  i.  Selection  of  Sonnets,  with  Biogrspllt- 
cal  Sket«li>w  of  the  vVuthors.'  Newcastle, 
1842.      'The  same:    Literary   Department, 

Krt  ii.  Minstrelsy-'  Newcastle,  1846  (N. 
p.  Soc.).  20.  'IleplvafCamoens.'  New- 
castle. 1845.  21.  'linnets.'  Newcastle, 
imfi.  22.  '  The  Lusittd  of  Luis  de  Co- 
raoens,  books  i.  to  v. ;  translated  by  Edward 
tjuillauan,  with  miles  by  J.  A.'  London, 
ISTvl 

[Notea  and  Qneriee,  Istseriw,  i.  178,  viii.  104. 
2S7;  Miirtin'aCat.otBookaPriT.  Printed,  183*, 
p.  419,  &c. ;  Dibdin's  Northern  Toor,  1838,  i. 
332,  Sec;  Gent.  Mag.  IS£S  (Dec.),  6S7.] 

H.R.T. 

ADAMSON,  PATRICK  (1537-1692),  n 

distinguished  ^otch  prelate,  was  born  at 
Perth  on  or  ab.mt  16  March  1536-7.  His 
enemies  taunted  him  with  being  a  baker's 
son — '  ane  baxter's  sone,  ane  beggar  home ' 
(Sbmpil's  Ijeffmd  of  fhe  Ili-hoji  of  St. 
Andrew'»  Life,\r>ii\):  but  in  the  biographical 
sketch  by  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Wilson, 
appended  to  the  posthumous  tract, '  De  Sacro 
Pas(«ris  Munere,'  1619,  be  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  'parentibus  ingenuis  et  stirpe 
hcnesta.'  He  was  educated  first  at  the 
grammar  school,  Perth,  and  afterwards  at 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took 
his  mnater's  degree  in  1558  under  the  name 
of  PatriciuBConstyne.  Two  years  afterwards, 
as  Mr.  Patrick  Cfonsteane,  he  was  declared 
qualified  by  the  general  atisembly  for  mi- 
nistering and  teaching,  and  in  1563  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Ceres  in  Fife.  In  the 
general  assembly  at  Edinburgh,  in  June 
1564,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  travel  into 
France  and  other  countries  in  order  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge,  but  was  forbidden  to 
leave  his  congregation  without  special  license 
from  the  assembly.  In  the  same  year  he 
wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  hexameters  (included 
in  his  '  Poemata  Sacra,'  1619),  in  which  he 
assailed  the  Romanists  of  Aberdeen.  The 
title  of  the  piece  is  '  De  Papistarum  Super- 
stitiosis  Ineptiis.'  Early  in  1566  he  threw 
up  bis  clurge,  and  went  to  France  as  tnUir 
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to  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  MacgiU,  of '  now,  when  my  lord  eetteth  the  benefice,  and 


llankeillor,  clerk-gener&L  In  the  following 
June,  while  he  was  residing  with  his  pupil  at 
Paris,  Adamson  (called  variously,  at  this  date, 


the  bishop  serveth  for  a  portion  out  of  the 
benefice  to  make  my  lora's  title  sure;  the 
Lord's  bishop  is  the  true  minister  of  the 


Conston, Constant, Constean, or Constantine)  GospelL"'  Three  years  afterwards  (1576) 
published  a  poem  of  thanksgiving  on  the  '  he  was  one  of  the  deputies  named  by  the 
occasionofthebirth  of  the  son  of  Mary  Queen  '  general  assembly  to  oiscuss  questions  re- 
ef Scots.  The  mfant  was  described  in  the  title  &ting  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kirk  with 
as '  serenissimus  nrinceps '  of  Scotland,  Eng-  commissioners  appointed  by  the  regent 
land,  France,  ana  Ireland,  an  act  of  indis-  :  Moreton ;  and  witn  two  others  he  was  chosen 
cretion  which  g^ave  such  offence  that  the  '  in  1576  to  report  the  proceedings  to  the 
author  was  imjirisoned  for  six  months.  On  |  regent.  A^bout  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
his  release,  which  he  owed  to  the  intercession  '  finally  adopted  the  name  Adamson  in  pre- 
of  his  royal  mistress,  he  moved  into  the  |  ference  to  Constant.  His  adyersaries  did  not 
province  of  Poitou,  and  afterwards  to  Padua ;  ;  fail  to  twit  him  on  his  change  of  name : — 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Geneva,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Theodore  Beza  and 
studied  Calvmistic  theology.  On  the  home- 
ward journey  he  revisited  Paris  with  his 
pupil,  but,  finding  it  distracted  by  civil . 
war  (1567-8),  thought  it  prudent  to  retire 
to  Bourges,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  seven 
months  at  an  inn.  Here  Adamson  beguiled 
the  time  by  translating  the  Book  of  Joo  into 


Twyae  his  suniaime  bes  mensuome ; 
To  be  called  Costeine  he  the*  schame, 
He  tuke  up  Costantine  to  name. 

•  •  •  •  a 

Now  Docto'  Adamsone  at  last. 

On  the  death  of  Douglas,  in  October  1576,. 
Adamson,  who  had  been  serving  as  chaplain 
to  the  regent,  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric 


Latin  hexameters,  and  composing  a  Latin  >  of  St.  Andrews.     Before  his  installation  he- 


tragedy  on  the  subject  of  H^rod.  He  also 
made  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Scottish 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  exact  date  of  his 
return  is  unknown ;  but  in  March  1571  the 
assembly,  *  seeing  there  were  so  few  labourers 
in  the  Lord's  vineyarde,'  urged  him  strongly 
to  return  to  the  ministry,  a  request  to  which 
he  agreed  by  letter  at  the  meeting  of  the 
assembly  in  the  following  August.  Some 
of  his  biographers  state  that  he  was  in  Paris 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew in  1572,  but  MacCrie  (Notes  to  the 
Life  of  Andrew  Melville)  showed  that  this  is 
a  mistake  arising  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  Adamson's  words  in  the  dedication  of  his 
Catechism,  *  Scripsi  quidem  in  Gallia  in  ipso 
furore  * — words  which  merely  contain  a  refer- 
ence to  the  civil  war  of  1567-8.  On  rejoin- 
ing the  ministry  Adamson  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Paisley.  In  1672  he  published 
at  St.  Andrews  lus  Catechism,  under  the 
title  of  '  Catechismus  Latino  sermone  reddi- 
tus  et  in  libros  quattuor  digestus,'  which  he 
had  composed  for  the  use  oi  the  yoimg  king ; 
and  this  was  followed  by  his  Latin  translation 
of  the  Scottish  Confession  of  Faith,  *  Confessio 
Fidei  et  Doctrinse  per  Ecclesiam  Reformatam 
Scotifld  recepta.'  On  8  Feb.  in  this  year  he 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the 
elevation  of  John  Douglas,  rector  of  St. 
Andrews  University,  to  the  archbishopric  of 
that  diocese.  '  In  his  sermon,'  says  Calder- 
wood,  *  he  made  three  sorts  of  bishops,  '^  My 
lord  bishop,"  "  my  lord's  bishop,"  and  "  the 
Lord's  bishop."  "  My  lord  bishon,"  said  he, 
<<  was  in  time  of  papistrie ;  my  lora's  bishop  is 


had  declared  that  he  would  resist  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  assembly  to  deprive  him 
of  his  privileges ;  and  his  life  now  became 
one  constant  struggle  with  the  presbytenan 
party.  In  April  1577  he  was  ordered  by 
the  assembly  to  appear  before  certain  com- 
missioners to  answer  the  charge  of  havings 
entered  upon  the  archbishopric  without  being 
duly  consecrated.  On  this  occasion  he  ap- 
pears to  have  made  submission  to  the  as- 
sembly; but  in  Julv  1579  other  charges 
were  brought  against  nim — that  he  had  voted 
in  parliament  without  the  assembly's  per- 
mission, that  he  had  opposed  from  his  place- 
in  parliament  the  interests  of  the  church, 
and  that  he  had  collated  to  benefices;  for 
which  offences  he  was  again  ordered  to  ap- 
pear before  commissioners.  To  escape  from 
his  opponents  he  retired  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  he  was  prostrated  by  a  great 
illness  (*a  great  fedity*  he  c^ls  it)y.m>i]i 
which  his  medical  attendants  could  give  hint 
no  relief.  In  his  extremity  he  sought  the 
assistance  of  a  wisewoman,  Alison  Pearson^ 
who  treated  him  so  successAilly  that  he  com- 
pletely recovered.  His  enemies  ascribed  his 
cure  to  witchcraft,  seized  the  unfortunato 
woman,  and  confined  her  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews,  whence,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  archbishop,  she  contrived  to  escape.  A 
few  years  afterwards  (1588)  she  was  again 
apprehended,  and  after  a  trial  before  the 
court  of  justiciary  was  committed  to  the 
fiames ;  one  of  the  charges  brought  against 
her  being  that  she  had  concocted  for  the 
archbishop  a  beverage  of  ewe's  milk,  claret^ 
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licrbs  &c,  makiuK '  une  qiurt  utt  anis,  ui 
lirdranh  itit  t^a  <lrnrh|.ia,  twB  Hindrie  ayitt 
lPlTr*iRRK'»  Criminal  Trials,  i.  165).  In 
June  1&S3  AdnmiKin  delivertd  some  piiwer- 
ful  iUfrtiiulU'  brfort-  thn  king,  '  mspired,'  bhvs 
Llftlderwood.  'wilU  uuother  spirit  thon  fnilli- 
ful  paetora  are.'  Ac  tli(>  end  uf  this  yvnr  \\e 
wNt  ajt  Jami-s's  ambaMadur  to  tht  court  of 
(Jiuc^  Eliiabelb,  pretending,  as  Us  ^Dcmicx 
al)«gv»l,  that  he  was  RoinK  In  Spa  for  th<^ 
Kkke  of  his  health.  Of  his  proceedings  in 
lymdon  the  mtiriet  Scmpil  ha.?  K>VFin  a  coarse 
aomunl.  which  i^  followed  with  mucli  satb- 
ractioQ  bv  Caldcrwood.  If  one  may  believ<! 
lhe«e  authorities,  thi^  archbishop  coni-tantly 
d-'ftAuded  bl«  creditors,  and  was  a  rer;  groiw 
liver.  From  the bifhopof  London  (il.  was  as- 
•erted  I  he  bormweil  a  gown  lo  pi'each  in,  and 
nerprretunirsIitifrotntheFreneliambasiidor 
hr  tiwd  to  borrow  a  hundred  pounds,  hut  had 
to  bu  content  with  ten.  lie  had  only  one 
audience  with  the  queen,  and  on  that  cwcnsion 
hia  conduct  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace — 
ooder  the  verrwalfa — was  su  unseemly  that  | 
benariTiwlTeccapedacudgellingat  thehandi^  i 
nf  the  fratcKecper.  Ilis  enemies  accused  bim 
of  ttailig  all  possible  misrepresentations  dur- 
ing Ilis  stay  in  England  lo  bring  reproach 
aiion  the  |>re«bTterinn  party :  but  none  could 
deny  that  his  eloquent^  attracted  many 
lirarvni.  and  thai  he  was  held  in  high  respect 
hv  Bngliah  churchmen  for  learning  and 
(Utility,  In  thn  following  Hay  he  returned 
!■>  Sootlanit.and  sat  in  the  parliament  which 
mot  on  the  22nd  of  that  month.  Strong 
metunrM  were  passed  in  this  parliament 
agwnat  the  presbjterians,  ,\daniiion  ond 
Mcifitgomery  being  the  leading  counsellors. 
Itut  i^iile  ho  stood  high  in  the  king's  favour 
luid  constantly  preached  before  him,  Adamson 
hnrsme  daily  an  object  of  greater  dislike  to 
thu  people,  BO  much  so  that  on  one  occasion, 
wtim  he  WDii  preaching  at  the  High  Church, 
Edinburgh,  the  majority  of  the  congregation 
from  iheir  seats  and  abruptly  left  the 
„  In  15S5  he  published  a  '  Declara- 
of  the  King's  Majesty's  Intention  in  the 
Acts  nf  Parliament,'  a  tract  which  gnve 
^  It  oiTniice  to  the  presbyterion  party,  espe- 
aallr  when  it  was  inserted  two  years  afler- 
wari*  in  Thynne's  continuation  of  Holins- 
liml.  'willi  on  odious  preface  of  alledged 
Uwasonti  prefixed  unto  it.  liong  afterwards, 
'  1046,  at  the  lime  of  the  civil  wars,  this 
I"   reprinted — and   by   ibe 

|7The  ciMe  of  1S8.5  witnessed  the  return  to 

Aland  of  Andrew  Melville,  with  many  of 

e  noMamen  who  had  fled  to  England  after 

■  tnid  of  Kuihven  :  and  now  the  prospects 

f  the  presbrterian  porly  bi'gnn  to  brigoten. 


^EaAct 
^^Bri«t  oil 


When  the  synod  of  fife  met  at  St.  Andrews 
in  the  following  April,  a  violent  attack  was 
made  on  Adamson  In-  .lames  Melville,  pm- 
fe««w>r  of  theology,  the  nephew  of  Andrew. 
The  scene  was  animated.  At  Melville's  side 
throughout  the  delivery-  of  the  nddn-ss  sot 
the  archbishop.  .A.ftcr  making  some  obser- 
Tittions  of  a  j^neral  charBCter  on  the  disci- 
pline of  the  kirk.  Melville  turned  fiercely  on 
Adamson,  sketched  shortly  the  history  of  his 
life,  upbraiding  him  with  his  ojipoaition  to 
Ibe  kirk,  and  assured  him  that  the  'Dragon 
bed  so  Btlnged  him  with  the  ppysoun  and 
venome  of  avarice  ond  ambition,  that  swell- 
ing exorbitanllie  out  of  measure,  he  threat- 
ned  the  wTacke  and  destnictioun  of  the 
whole  bodie  in  case  he  were  not  tymouelie 
and  with  courage  cut  off"  (C«i.t)BKWOon). 
S«eing  there  was  no  chance  of  gaining  a  fair 
hearing,  Adamson  mode  no  attempt  at  an 
elaborate  defence.  At  a  lalermeetmgof  the 
synod  he  was  charged  to  offer  eumiisaion 
(1)  for  his  transgression  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  general  assembly ;  (2)  for  the  injuries 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  kirk :  (3)  for  his  con- 
tRm]Jtuoua  bearing  before  the  synod;  (4)  fur 
'opin  avowing  of  antichristian  poprie  and 
bluephemouB  herp.'sy.'  In  answer  to  these 
charges  the  archbishop,  appearing  in  person, 
denied  that  the  synod  had  any  jurisdiction 
over  him,  and  ap]>eBled  to  the  king  and  par- 
liament, Then,  taking  the  charges  sevewlly. 
he  contended  (1)  that  his  suspension  by  the 
assembly  was  illegal  ,■  (2)  that  all  he  hod 
done  was  done  openly  from  his  seal,  in  parlia- 
ment: (3)  that  the  complaint  wtu  too  geneml. 
but  that  he  was  prepared  to  snswpr  any  par- 
ticular charge  set  down  in  writing;  (4) that 
he  had  shown  himself  from  his  earliest  years 
8  public  opponent  of  popery.  But  these 
answers  did  not  satisfy  his  opponents,  and 
the  synod  passed  sentence  of  excommunicn- 
lioa  on  the  arehbisbop,  who  replied  by  ea- 
communicsting  Andrew  and  James  Melville 
with  some  olbprs.  In  thi-  following  month 
the  general  assembly  remitted  the  sentencf 
of  excommunication  passed  by  the  synod,  as 
the  illegality  of  the  synod's  proceedings  was 
obvious;    and   the  Melvilles,  for  the  active' 

5 art  they  had  taken,  did  not  escape  the  king's 
ispleasure,  Andrew  being  ordered  to  reside 
in  his  native  plac*  until  further  notice,  and 
James  being  dismissed  to  bis  profeasoriiil 
duties.  As  archbishop  of  S(.  Andrews, 
Adamson  was  er  officto  chancellor  of  the 
university,  and  he  was  now  reguimd  by  the 
king  to  give  public  lessons,  which  the  whole 
university  was  to  attend  (.TiMiis  Mulvillr's 
Diary).  At  the  ne.it  meeting  of  the  as- 
sembly (June  I58T)  more  trouble  awaited 
him.     He  was  clmrged  with  detaining   the 
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Htipends  of  certain  ministers  within  his  dio- 
cese,  and  with  allowing  himself  to  be  put  to 
the  horn  for  not  setthng  the  chiims  of  his 
creditors.  It  was  further  alleged  that  he  had 
failed  to  supply  two  gallons  of  wine  for  the 
celebration  of  communion.  At  the  time 
when  these  charges  were  occupying  the  as- 
sembly's attention,  the  poet  Du  Bartas  was 
in  Scotland;  and  the  king,  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  edification  of  nis  distinguished 
guest,  determined  that  a  disputation  should 
take  place  between  the  rival  champions, 
. Vndrew  Melville  and  Adamson.  Worn  was 
^^int  to  Melville  that  the  king  and  Du  Bartas 
would  attend  his  lecture  in  the  class-room. 
MelviUe  replied  that  the  lecture  had  been 
just  delivered;  but  this  excuse  would  not 
serve,  and  within  an  hour's  space  he  had  to 
lecture  again.  Adamson  listened  to  the  ad- 
dress, which  dealt  with  the  recent  legislation 
against  the  kirk,  and  the  next  morning  de- 
livered a  discourse  in  defence  of  the  episcopal 
system.  Melville  followed  with  a  second 
address,  in  which  he  directed  his  argument 
not  against  Adamson,  but  against  certain 
popish  writers,  whose  opinions  on  church- 
government  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to 
the  views  propounded  by  the  archbishop. 
At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Adamson  was 
too  dismayed  to  make  any  reply,  but  the 
king  came  to  his  aid  with  a  rambling  pe- 
dantic dissertation.  It  should  be  added 
that  this  curioufl  narrative  rests  solely  on 
the  authority  of  Adamson's  opponent,  James 
Mt'lville. 

In  August  1588  Adamson  was  once  more 
assailed  by  the  assembly,  thf,  charges  being 
that  he  had  solemnised  the  marriage  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntley  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  and  that  he  had  abstracted 
^ome  entries  and  mutilated  others  in  the 
assembly's  registers.  As  he  did  not  appear 
iu  person  to  answer  these  charges,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  presbytery  at 
Edinburgh,  who  excommunicated  him — a 
sentence  which  was  confirmed  by  the  general 
assembly.  His  situation  was  now  oue  of 
some  dimcultv.  The  king,  whose  help  had 
been  so  useral  in  the  past,  now  deserted 
him,  and  granted  the  revenue  of  the  see  to 
the  Duke  of  Lennox.  It  was  in  vain  that 
uVdamson  tried  to  gain  favour  by  dedicating 
to  James  Latin  translations  of  the  Lamen- 
tations of  .Jeremiah  and  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation, both  published  in  1590.  Weighed 
down  by  sickness  and  poverty,  he  appealed 
in  his  distress  to  his  ola  opponent,  Andrew 
Melville,  who,  moved  by  pity,  induced  the 
presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  to  remit  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  on  condition  that 
Adamson  should  make  a  free  confession  of 


his  errors.  On  8  April  the  archbishop's  sig- 
nature was  obtained  for  the  Recantation, 
and  on  12  May  for  an  Answer  to  and  Refu- 
tation of  the  book  falsely  called  the  '  Eang's 
Declaration;'  a  ratification  of  both  being 
exacted  from  him  on  10  June.  The  episcopid 
writers  affirm  that  the  Recantation  and 
Answer  are  purely  fictitious,  and  that  the 
archbishop  was  induced  to  sign  documents 
of  which  the  contents  were  misrepresented. 
The  earliest  printed  edition  of  the  papers  is 
dated  1598.  They  were  afterwards  turned 
into  Latin,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  Mel- 
vin's  'Poemata,  1620.  If,  as  is  probably 
the  case,  the  Recantation  is  spurious,  Adam- 
son was  merely  served  as  he  had  served  his 
opponent  Lawson,  who,  dying  in  the  full 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  presbyterian  prin- 
ciples, was  represented  by  the  archbishon— 
who  actually  forged  a  testament  to  tnat 
effect — to  have  abiured  presbyterianism  and 
to  have  exhorted  nis  brethren  on  his  death- 
bed to  embrace  the  episcopal  system  (Calder- 
wood).  Adamson  aied  on  19  Feb.  1592,  a 
few  months  before  the  passing  of  the  '  Rati- 
fication of  the  Liberty  of  the  True  Kirk,'  a 
measure  which  secured  the  triumph  of  his 
adversaries. 

His  character  has  been  variously  estimated. 
^A  man  he  was  of  great  learning,'  says 
Spottiswood  (vL  385),  *  and  a  most  persua- 
sive preacher,  but  an  ill  administrator  of  the 
church  patrimony.'  Wilson,  his  son-in-law, 
styles  him  '  divinus  theologus,  linguae  sacrse 
sui  temporis  coryphaeus,  politioris  omnis 
disciplinse  et  scientise  thesaurus,'  and  so  on. 
His  ability  was  allowed  even  byhis  enemies. 
James  Melville's  words  are :  '  This  man  had 
many  great  gifts,  but  especially  excelled  in  the 
tongue  and  pen  ;  and  yet  for  abusing  of  the 
same  against  Christ,  all  use  of  both  the  one 
and  the  other  was  taken  from  him,  when  be 
was  in  greatest  misery  and  had  most  need  of 
them.' 

By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William 
Arthur,  of  Kemis,  he  had  two  sons,  James 
and  Patrick,  and  a  daughter,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Thomas  WQson,  advocate.  In 
1619  his  collected  works  were  published  by 
his  son-in-law,  under  the  title  of  *  Reveren- 
dissimi  in  Christo  Patris  Patricii  Adamsoni, 
Sancti-Andreje  in  Scotia  Archiepiscopi  dig- 
nissimi  ac  doctissimi,  Poemata  Sacra,  cum  aliis 
opuRCulis ;  studio  ac  industria  Tho.  Voluseni, 
J.  C,  expolita  et  recognita,'  Londini,  4to. 
With  the  exception  of  *  Jobus,'  a  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Job,  most  of  the  pieces 
in  this  collection  had  been  printed  during 
the  author's  lifetime.  *  Jobus,'  with  the 
Latin  versions  of  the  Decalogue  (from  book  ii. 
of  the  Catechism)  and  the  Lamentations  of 
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JrTenitah,  ij  included  in  vnL  ii.  of  Lauder's 
'  Poetarum  Scoionim  Muaie  Siicrte,'  Edinb. 
17%  3e|NUVtel;  bum  lixe  coUeclian,  WIIikiii 
also  published  Ivo  treatisea  of  Adiimeon'E, 
oBo  ontitled  'Db  Sucro  Puloris  Mimere 
incUtUB.'Lund.  IIIIO:  the  other,  'Rtfutatin 
tibelli  (le  Heffimiiit'  Bci'lesiui  Scolicunw,' 
lem  In  thn  dedication  of  the  ypreion  of 
iCefelat iooa  (1590)  Adonuon  tuentionii  t.liul 
be  bftd  written  a  book  against  his  oppo- 
iieQt«  und»  the  title  of  -  Peillus,'  and  in 
the  dedication  of  the  'Catechism'  (1572) 
he  mentioDB  that  hn  was  pngsged  on  n,  treii- 
tiae,  '  D«  Politia  Moeaica.'  \\  il^n,  iit  the 
Uogrft^ical  sketch  appended  to  the  '  De  . 
Sacro  Pastoria  Manere,  gives  the  titles  of 
terefsl  works  of  Adamson's,  '  qiutt  fere  om-  | 
nia,  tetoporis  injuria  et  malevolonim  ho- 
minnm  ndiis  ntque  invidift  hue  illuc  dig-  , 
kcta,  in  rarias  sunt  manus  diBcerpto,'  p.  21.  , 
They  include  Latin  versions  of  EtclesiasteB, 
Ilaaiel,  and  the  Minor  Prophets ;  Conmien- 
luiaa  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  Annals  of  i 
EnpUndandScotland.  TheeditorofMelvin'a 
'PaoiQata'  rouDdly  charges  Wliaon  with  i 
drawing  up  a  fictitious  list,  of  the  aichbishop'e 
writings. 

[Calderwood'B  True  History  of  the  Church  of  , 
SontJaDil,  Wodrow  Somety.  i~T;  Book  of  the  ' 
Datrvml  KiikofScotliuul;  SputtuivooirK  His- ' 
•arj  of  ihc  Church  of  Scollimd  ;  Life  bj  Wil«)D, 
afmiKd  to  I>e  Sacra  Fiutoriit  Munere.  16)9: 
J«a)w  Melvil'H  Diary,  BanruitynB  C'lab;  Ualyall's  ' 
ilcottifh  PoemiuftheSixtwulh  Century.  ISDl ;  ' 
Mdtin'*  Poemota.  1820;  Cut.  of  .Sooii-h  Swte 
pAfen.  pp.  100.  239,  240,  312.  be.;  MacCrle'a 
Uiv  of  AndrBw  MeWltp ;  S.  D.  U,  K.  Biographi- 
cal Kctioniiry  (art.  by  Cniik) ;  Andetvon's  Scot- 
tiah  Hatiou;  Sivtt'ti  Fasti  t^ocle^in  Anslicsris^.1 
A.  H.  B. 

ADAMSON,  THOMAS  (J?.  ifieOt,  master 
guftner  iu  Kiiig  CUurie?  H's  tmin  of  artillery, 

Eibliated,  in  IflPO,  u  ireaii«,>  of  Thomas 
iggee,  entitled  '  Kiiplnnd's  I'-^feiice,  n  Trea- 
iW  coiiceming  Invai^iou,'  TliomnH  Digger 
(a  ton  of  Leonard  Digges  the  elder)  had 
been  DiiiMter-iuaster-general  of  Queen  Eliza- 
bi-lhV  forces  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  his 
treatise  had  been  exhibited  in  writing  to 
the  Earl  of  Ijeiceiter  sliortlv  before  the 
Snaniah  invasion  in  1588.  When  the  fear 
01  a  French  invasion  was  imminent,  Adam- 
ton  edited  this  tract  with  additions  of  his 
own,  giving  an  account  of 'such  stores  of 
war  and  other  materials  as  are  requisite  for 
the  defence  of  a  fort,  a  train  of  artllleTf ,  and 
fill  a  magaxine  belonging  to  a  field  army ; ' 
adiUiif  ^o  a  list  (f)  of  the  ships  of  war, 
(2)  oiihe  governors  of  the  garriscms  of  Eng- 
l»iidj  (3)  of  the  lord  lieutenants  and  hiffh 
»henfc   of   the   counties    adjacent   lo    iLe 


coastB ;  and  coiicludiug  hh  Iract  by  a  state- 
meat  of  The  wages  paid  per  month  to  the 
nIKccrs  and  seamen  in  the  fleet. 


[Englnnd's  Defence 


X  M.] 


1.  H.  B. 


ADDA  (d.  566),  king  of  Bemicia,  the 
eldeet  son  of  Ida,  founder  tif  the  Anglian 
kingdom  of  Bemiciu,  succeirfed  his  father 
in  5fi9,  and,  according  to  Nennius,  reigned 
eight  years.  Simeon  of  Durham  and  the 
Chronologin,  prefixed  to  Bishop  More's  MS. 
of  Biedu,  place  the  reieu  of  Olappa  lastinff 
for  line  year  between  the  reigns  of  Ida  and 
Adda.  The  Oeneulogia  in  the  Appendix  to 
Florence  of  Worcester  makes  Adda  reign 
for  aeveu  years  after  ihe  death  of  his  father, 
and  putsClappa  (Olaiipal  after  him.  The 
early  Northumbrian  cnronology  ia  confused 
and  uncertain  (see  Mon.  Hint.  Brit.  p.  75 
note).  The  gradual  conquest  made  by  the 
Ilemicians,  ia  which  at  one  time  the  invader* 
and  al  another  the  natives  were  victorious, 
must  have  made  the  reign  of  Adda  full  of 
fighting.  He  died  in  .Vtu.  Tlie  name  Adda 
may  probably  be  discemeii  in  conjunction 
with  the  patronymic  syllnble  in//  iu  Adding- 

[NVnniuB  ;  Simeou  of  Dnrhaiii ;  App.  to  FIo- 
reiioa  of  WorcBoter ;  Mon.  Hist.  Bril.  74,  76. 290, 

aai.j  w.  H. 

ADDENBROOKE,  JIPlIN  {1680-1719), 

founder  of  the  liospitHl  which  beara  his  name 
at  Cambridge,  was  bom  in  1680  at  Swinford 
Rceis  in  Staffordshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Calnurine  Hall,  Cambridge,  graduated  B.A. 
1701,  M.A.  1705,  and  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  college.  In  1706  he  was  admitted  an 
extra-licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physiciana, 
and  took  a  M.D.  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1712. 
Of  his  practice  nothing  is  known.  In  1714 
Dr.  Addenbrooke  publislirfil  'A  Short  Essav 
upon  Freethinking.'  He  praises  Bentlej^s 
repl^'  to  Collins,  and  gives  as  his  reason  for 
joining  ia  the  controversy  thai  freethinkers 
are  so  set  against  clergymen  that  they  may 
care  more  for  what  a  hiyraan  says.  A  man 
may  think  as  &eely,  he  ^ayi,  who  believes  n 
proposition  as  one  who  does  not.  Two  things 
are  essential  to  true  freethinking— absence  of 
prejudice  and  the  full  exertion  of  abilities  of 
thought.   The  uudei'st ending  may  be  distem- 

Kred,  and  is  so  more  ')ften  than  the  body. 
ence  no  man  can  det.'mrine  the  guilt  of 
another  in  having  erron"oua  ouinions.  These 
are  the  chief  points  of  Addenbrooke's  rather 
indefinite  essay.  He  died  in  1719,  and  be- 
queathed about  4,000/.  'to  erect  and  maintun 
a  small  physical  hospilal'  at  Cambridge,  a 
foundation  which   has    ■jince    been   of   the 
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greatest  service  to  the  study  of  physic  in 
that  university.  There  is  a  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Catharine's. 

[Munk's  College  of  Physicians,  ii.  14.1 

N.  M. 

ADDINGTON,  ANTHONY,  M.D.(1713- 
1790),  physician,  father  of  the  first  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  was  bom  on  13  Dec.  1713.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  an  Oxfordshire  gentleman, 
the  owner  and  occupier  of  a  moderately  sized 
estate  at  Twyford  in  that  county,  where  the 
family  had  been  settled  for  generations.  He 
was  sent  as  a  commoner  to  Winchester 
School,  and  was  elected  thence  to  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1739,  that  of  M.A.  in  1740,  and  having 
fixed  on  medicine  as  his  profession,  he  gra- 
duated M.B.  of  Oxford  in  1741,  and  M.D.  in 
1744.     About  this  last  dat«  he  settled  as  a 

Shysician  at  Keadiug,  marrying,  in  1745,  the 
aughter  of  the  heaa-mast«r  of  the  grammar 
school  there.  He  obtained  a  good  general 
practice,  and  a  special  reputation  for  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  disease.  He  built  a  house 
contiguous  to  his  own  for  the  reception  of 
his  insane  patients.  In  1753  Addington  pub- 
lished, witn  a  dedication  to  the  loras  of  the 
admiralty,  *An  Essay  on  the  Sea  Scurvy, 
wherein  is  proposed  an  easy  method  of  curing 
that  distemper  at  sea,  and  of  preserving 
water  sweet  for  any  cruise  or  voyage.'  The 
essay  displayed  considerable  reading,  but  was 
even  then  of  little  practical  value.  Tlie 
method  proposed  for  preserving  the  fresh- 
ness of  water  at  sea  was  the  addition  to  it 
of  muriatic  acid,  the  hydrochloric  acid  of 
more  recent  chemistry. 

In  1754  Addington  left  Heading  for  Lon- 
don. In  1755  he  was  a  candidate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  in  1756  a  Fellow, 
and,  being  Censor  in  1757,  delivered  the  Gul- 
stonian  Lecture.  For  twenty  years  Adding- 
ton practised  in  I^ondon  with  eminent  success. 
Among  his  patients  was  Lord  Chatham,  his 
professional  connection  with  whom  ripened 
into  something  like  confidential  friendship. 
In  the  *  Chatham  Correspondence  '  there  are 
several  letters  from  the  statesman  indicating 
a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  physician  ana 
his  family.  During  his  severe  illness  in  1767 
Chatham  respectfullv  declined  (Jeorge  IH's 
suggestion  that  another  physician  should  be 
called  in  to  Dr.  Addington's  assistance.  The 
opposition  saw  in  this  confidence  a  proof  that 
Chatham's  disease  could  only  be  insanity. 
This  gossip,  with  injurious  reflections  on 
Addington  8  professional  character,  is  repro- 
duced m  one  of  Horace  Walpole's  letters  to 
Mann  (April  5, 1767;  Letters^  1857,  v.  45), 
in  which  Addington  is  referred  to  as  '  orig^i- 


nally  a  mad  doctor'  and  as  'a  kind  of  em- 
piric '  (see  also  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  the 
iteign  of  George  III,  ii.  450).  Chatham,  in 
a  grateful  letter  to  Addin^on,  ascribed  hi» 
recovery  to  his  physician's  *  judicious  sagacity 
and  land  care.'  j'our  years  before,  Adding- 
ton had  restored  to  health  Chatham's  second 
son,  William  Pitt,  by  a  course  of  treatment 
which  included  the  seductive  remedy  of  port, 
wine  (Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  2nd 
edition,  i.  12). 

Chatham  seems  to  have  sometimes  used 
Addington  as  his  mouthpiece  in  society,  and 
in  communicating  to  him  a  striking  memo- 
randum of  his  views  on  the  future  of  the 
struggle  with  the  American  colonists  in  the 
July  of  1776,  Chatham  strictly  enjoine<l  him, 
when  repeating  them  in  conversation"  with 
others,  to  employ  *the  very  words'  of  the 
written  paper.  Addington  s  excessive  zeal 
was  pernaps  concerned  in  the  misunder- 
standing between  Chatham  and  Bute  in  the 
winter  of  1778.  Sir  James  Wright,  a  friend 
of  Lord  Bute,  told  Addington,  who  was 
his  physician,  that  Bute  desired  to  see 
Chatham  recalled  to  office.  Addington 
communicated  this  statement  to  Chatham, 
with  the  doubtful  addition  that  Bute  desired 
a  coalition  ministry,  of  which  Chatham 
should  be  the  head  and  he  himself  a  member. 
Chatham  was  indignant  with  the  project, 
which  Bute  disclaimed.  But  some  months 
after  Chatham's  death  in  the  same  year  a 
report  was  diffused,  originated,  according  to 
Horace  Walpole  {Lcist  Journals,  ii.  275),  by 
Bute,  that  the  overtures  had  been  made  bv 
Chatham  to  Bute.  To  rebut  this  insinuation 
a  statement  was  drawn  up  and  issued,  pro- 
bably by  Lady  Chatham  and  William  Pitt, 
certainly  not  by  Addington,  to  whom  its 
authorship  is  generally  ascribed,  though  both 
external  and  internal  evidence  proves  tlie  con- 
trary. It  was  entitled  *  An  Authentic  Ac- 
count of  the  Pnrt.  taken  by  the  lat«  Earl  of 
Cliatliam  in  a  Transaction  which  passed  in 
the  Beginning  of  the  Year  1778.'  It  con- 
sisted of  letters  from  and  to  Addington,  Sir 
James  Wright,  and  Chatham,  and  of  *■  Dr. 
Addington's  narrative  of  the  transaction.' 
The  statement  and  the  controversial  corre- 
spondence to  which  it  gavo  rise  were  re- 
printed in  the  'Annual  Register'  for  1778, 
and  what  is  essential  in  them  is  to  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  Thackeray's  *  Chatham.' 

In  1780  Addington  retire<l  with  savings 
sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  the  valuable 
reversionary  estate  of  Upottery,  in  Devon- 
shire. His  last  years  were  passed  at  Reading, 
where  he  attended  the  poor  gratuitously. 
He  was  called  in  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
attend  George  III  in  1788,  and  was  examined 
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befcrtf  p&rliBmeTitaTy  co^l^litt»^s  in  re^rtl 
to  thp  kind's  coadition.  He  nlont^  fojvcolU 
ihi-  surly  rwcoTtry  which  HCtimlly  took  plnct, 
on  th«  noatul  that  he  lied  ii>M'er  known 
B  cas«  of  insanity,  not  precede  by  tnulun- 
cfafdr,  which  vaa  not  cored  within  twelve 
ntunths. 

During  his  last  Ulnees  he  was  ^ratified 
bv  tlw  news  that  his  eldest  bob,  thi-  new 
Speaker,  had  b^en  voted  a  wilury  of  0,000'. 
«  year,  in  place  of  the  umvious  plan  of 
nrnunttration  hy  fee«  and  sinecures.  Bo 
rvmarkeil  to  a  youug<er  Mn:  'This  is  but 
the  b^nnin^  of  thai  bnv's  career.'  lie 
waa  buried  in  the  churdi  at  p'ringford 
br  the  side  of  bis  wife,  whom  ho  lost  in 

[Pulew's  JAtt  and  Correnponilenor  at  thrflnit 
Viwdosl  Sidmoulh  (IS4T),  *ul.  i. ;  Mnnk's  l.'ul- 
tut  of  Phyaieinni.  2ild  td.  (1878),  ii.  198; 
Cbtlhunnnrra«p«m)eRTO(l84a).vnLiv.;  Pnrtiu' 
■MUry  HlHtiiry,  xivii.  092.]  K.  t:. 

ADDINGTON,  HENRY,  first  Viscount 
SnwotrTR  (1767-iH44),  was  the  son  of 
Or.  ;Viilhonv  AJdinifton  [see  Addisoton,  . 
.indOKT}.  'WhenfivcyearBold  hewassent 
MachonI  at  Cheam,  where  be  remained  about 
six  years.  He  tlien  entered  Wiiithesfer  iis 
a  commoner,  and  in  1771  was  iidniitlcd  lo 
Lincoln's  lun.  A  liieloiig  friendship  furmed 
at  WinchcBterwithGeorjfeHunt.inirlordjthen 
■n  aMititanl  master,  and  afternnmH  wnnien  , 
lift  fas  col  lep",  a  ndsLiocBSsively  bishop  of  Glou-  | 
o-SI^r  and  Hen>ford,  is  a  proof  of  the  high 
character  which  .addington  bore  at  school,  i 
.\fter  a  year's  residence  as  a  jirivate  pupil  | 
with  l>r.  noodenougb,  afterwards  hishop  of 


r  of  firosenose. 
there  appears  to  have  been  Kludioiis.  He 
ijx>k  tlip  it'gree  of  B.A.  in  177>4,  and  the 
nwit  year  obtained  the  chancellor's  medal 
fijr  an  English  essay,  ^^liile  at  Oxford  he 
■howvtd  n  lofte  for  writing  English  verses, 
in  which  he  occasionally  indulged  in  after 
lifethoiighwithnogreat  success.  On  leaving 
theuniviTsity  he  turned  to  the  stndv  of  law. 
In  1781  he  married  Ursula  Mary,  daughter 
uf  lieonard  Hammond  of  Clieam.  He  was 
tntimatt-  with  William  Pitt  froln  childhood, 
and  this  intimacy  led  him  to  leave  ilie 
law  for  H  political  cnre«r.  He  was  elected 
.M.P.  for  Deviles  in  1783.  At  the  end  of 
that  year  Pitt  formed  his  Urst  ndminiatrution, 
and  Adilin^nn  was  one  of  his  wonneat  sup- 
{lorlpni.  Till!  minister  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  excite  ihe  ambition  of  his  tri^nd,  and 
(fauugh  in  17h6  Addingl«n  whs  persuaded 
to  wcond  the  addnws,  he  hardly  nver  spoke 
in  porliameui.    He  devoted  himself  to  com- 


mittees and  to  learning  (he  practice  and 
procedure  of  the  house.  Addington's  temper 
and  character,  however,  won  him  universal 
esteem,  and  his  friendship  with  Pitt  enhanced 
his  importance.  In  1789  the  influence  of  Pitt 
procured  hie  election  as  speaker.  He  was 
well  fitted  for  this  office,  which  he  held  with 
great  credit  for  eleven  years  and  in  three 
parliaments.  In  the  session  after  his  elec- 
tion the  salary  of  the  speaker,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  derived  from  fluctuating 
sources,  was  fixed  at  6,000/.  a  year.    A  pro- 

!o(ial  appears  lo  have  been  made  to  him  in 
708  that  he  sliould  enter  the  cabinet  as  se- 
cretary of  stale,  but  he  preferred  to  keep  the 
gpeokeraliip.  Until  1796  mucli  of  his  time 
WHS  'taken  up  by  the  proceedings  against 
Warren  Hastings.  In  connection  with  this 
CHse  the  speaker  concurred  in  the  constitu- 
tional maxim,  etilablixbed  in  1790,  that  an 
impeaclimetit  is  not  abated  by  a  dissolution. 
During  this  period  of  his  life  Addington 
spent  his  vacations  in  domestic  enjoyment 
aC  Woodley,  an  estate  which  he  bought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Reading.  In  aft.er 
vears  Addington  said  ihat,  as  early  as  17^, 
Pitt  told  hmi  'that  he  must  make  up  bis 
mind  to  take  the  government.'  The  words 
were  possibly  spoken  under  the  pressure  of  the 
difBcultiea  of  the  time.  They  could  scarcely 
have  been  said  with  serious  inieutiou;  yet 
they  perhaps  show  that  Pitt  was  led  by  tiis 
friendship  to  think  highly  of  Addington'a 
political  abilities,  This  friendship  caused 
the  s]ieaker  on  one  occasion  to  forget  his 
usual  impartiality.  In  the  dispute  which 
took  place  in  the  house  between  Pitt  and 
Tiemey  in  17W,  he  certoinly  allowed  hi» 
friend  to  set  at  nought  the  authority  of  the 
chair.  He  took  uii  means  to  prevent  the 
<|iiarre]  being  carried  further,  aii(],  though  he 
was  informed  that  a  duel  was  arranged,  he 
did  not  interfere  to  stop  it,  and  even  went 
to  Putney  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
(May'b  Parliantentary  Prariicr,  p.  3381.  a£ 
dington  took  an  active  part  in  the  patriotic 
efforts  which  were  excited  by  the  war,  He 
suggested  the  voluntary  sulwcription  raised 
(1797-6)  to  augment  the  amount  brought 
in  bv  the  assesaed  taxes,  and  gave  2,(mM. 
to  the  fund.  He  also  devoted  much  time 
aad  attention  to  the  Woodley  cavalry,  a 
tmop  of   volunteers  which   was   under   his 

While  Addington  agreed  with  Pitt  as  to 
(he  necessity  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  policy  of  concession 
by  which  the  minister  hoped  to  make  the 
union  a  healing  measure.  In  a  debate  in 
e(nnmitte«  on  12  Feh.  1799,  he  made  a  speech 
of  considerable  weight  in  support  of  the  pro- 
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jecty  but  declared  that '  if  he  had  to  choose 
between  the  re-enactment  of  the  popery  laws 
and  catholic  emancipation,  coupled  with  par- 
liamentary reform,  as  the  means  of  restoring 
tranquillity  to  Ireland,  he  should  give  the 
preference  to  the  former.'    In  January  1801, 
the  king  openly  expressed  his  abhorrence  of 
the  plan  of  catnolic  relief,  and  wrote  to  the 
speaner,  to  whom  he  had  already  shown  much 
favour,  expressing  his  wish  tlmt  Addington 
*  would  from   himself  open  Pitt's  eyes  on 
the  danger  *  of  agitating  the  question.     Ad- 
dington did  what   he   could,  and  believed 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  mission.     But 
Pitt  would  not  g^ve  way.     The  Idng  sent 
for  Addington  and  desired  him  to  take  the 
government.   '  Where,*  he  said, '  am  I  to  turn 
for  support  if  you  do  not  stand  by  me  ? ' 
Addington  at  once  consulted  Pitt,  who  en- 
treated him  to  accept  the  charge,  declaring 
that  he  *  saw  nothing  but  ruin '  if  he  hesi- 
tated.   He  accordingly  set  about  formincp  an 
administration.    As,  however,  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  who  agreed  with  Pitt  on  the 
catholic  question,  and  several  others,  among 
whom  were  Lords  Comwallis  and  Castle- 
reagh  and  Canning,  refused  to  take  office 
under  Addington,  *  he  was  forced  to  call  up 
the  rear  ranks  of  the  old  ministry  to  form 
the  front  ranks  of  a  new  ministry'  (Mao- 
AtTLAY,  Biographies f  p.  212).      The  illness 
of  the  king  delayed  the  actual  change  in  the 
administration.   Addington  had  resigned  the 
speakership,  but  Pitt  still  remained  de  facto 
minister.     Pitt's  friends  took  advantage  of 
the  delay.     They  affected  to  believe  that 
Addington  looked  on  himself  as  a  mere  locum 
tenens  tor  Pitt,  whose  position  as  regards  the 
catholic  question  was  changed  by  an  assur- 
ance which  he  gave  the  king  that  he  would 
not  a^in  enter  on  it  during  his  majesty's 
life.   Pitt  did  not  conceal  his  readiness  to  re- 
turn to  office  if  the  opportunity  were  offered 
liim.      Without  his   authority  his  friends 
urged  Addington   to  retire   in   his  favour. 
Addington  naturally  refused  a  request  which 
implied  his  own  inferiority.  On  14  March  the 
king  was  so  far  convalescent  as  to  be  able 
to  transact  business,  and  Addington  entered 
office  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.     The  king  was  de- 
lighted with  his  new  minister.    Addington's 
very  mediocrity  suited  his  master,  and  this 
congeniality,  and  the  fact  that  his  assumption 
of  office  extricated  the  king  from  a  difficulty 
and  promised  the  success  of  his  policy,  were 
expressed  in  the  phrase  *  my  own  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.'    Official   duty   made   it 
necessary  for  Addington  to  reside  near  Lon- 
don, and  the  king  assigned  him  the  White 
I^ge  in  Richmond  Park.   Pitt  gave  him  his 


warm  support  in  parliament,  and  declared  his 
readiness  to  help  him  whenever  he  needed 
his  advice.  On  his  accession  to  office  the 
question  of  the  eligibility  of  clergymen  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  came  before 
parliament  in  the  case  of  Home  Tooke.  Ad- 
dington brought  in  and  Carried  a  bill  (41 
Oeo.  Ill,  c.  63)  which  at  once  declares  and 
enacts  their  disqualification  for  member- 
ship. 

Negotiations  for  a  peace  with  France  at 
once  engaged  the  attention  of  the  minister, 
and  he  received  much  help  from  Pitt  in  the 
settlement  of  the  preliminary  articles.  These 
negotiations  arrayed  against  the  government 
a  party  of  tories  led  by  Lord  Grenville  and 
Windham.    This  party  was  called  the  New 
Opposition  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  whig 
opposition,  which  approved  the  peace.    The 
definitive  treaty,  the  peace  of  Amiens,  was 
signed  in  March  1802.  Although  the  country 
did  not  gain  all  that  it  expected,  the  peace 
was  highly  popular.    The  Foxites  rejoiced, 
and  on  a  motion  of  censure  the  government 
policy  was  approved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  276  to  20.    Pitt  upheld  the  peace, 
though  he  saw  more  clearly  than  Addington 
the  necessity  of  preparing  for  war  at  the  same 
time.    Addington  seems  to  have  believed  in 
the  sincerity  of  Bonaparte.    Some  rest  was 
needfiil  for  the  country,  and  in  after  years 
even  Windham  acknowledged  that,  without 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  England  could  not  have 
maintained  the  struggle.    Addington  was 
over-hasty  in  giving  the  country  the  relief 
it  needed,  and  at  once  put  the  forces  on  a 
peace  footing.     On  one  occasion  Addington 
seemed  careless  of  Pitt's  political  reputation, 
and  a  slight   estrangement   arose   between 
them.   This  passed  away.   But  as  the  course 
pursued  by  tlie  First  Consul  and  the  tone  of 
the  *  Moniteur '  threatened  war,  and  no  ade- 
quate measures  for  defence  were  taken  by 
the  government,  Pitt  grew  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  absented  himself 
from  parliament.     The    encroachments   of 
France  caused  the  public  to  feel  less  satis- 
fied with  the  peace.     In  November,  Canning 
formed  a  plan  for  inducing  Addington  to 
resign  by  presenting  him  with  an  address 
calling  on  him  to  give  way  to  Pitt.     The 

Sroject  came  to  Pitt's  knowledge,  and  was 
ropped  by  his  wish.  His  friends  were, 
however,  successful  in  prevailing  on  him  to 
give  no  further  advice  to  the  government. 
The  tone  of  Addington's  financial  statement, 
which  was  considered  boastful  and  invidious, 
exasperated  the  Pittites.  In  the  country  the 
ministry  still  continued  popular  and  was 
upheld  by  the  *  Times.'  This  popularity  de- 
pended on  the  peace,  and,  in  March  1803,  it 
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became  evident  that  war  was  at  hand.     Ad-  theincapacityofhiscoUeagut^.  TheiHimpous 

dington  proposed  a  lar]g;e  angmentation  of  manner  and  sententious  gravitv  which  he- 

the  na\'7  and  the  emhodiment  of  the  militia,  came  the  sfteaker  s  chair  weiv  ill  ^i^iiited  for 

He  found  his  position  shaken,  and  hoped  to  dehate.     \N  ith  the  countr}-  gentry*  he  was 

strengthen  it  dv  the  help  of  Pitt.     He  first  popular.      Self-satisfied  and   honourable,   a 

prop(^ed  that  they  should  both  hold  office  strong    chuivhman,   narrow   in    mind  and 

unaer  a  first  minister,  whose  position  in  the  sympathies,  he  was  trusted  by  them.     They 

cabinet  should  be  merely  nominaL     When  understood  him,  for  he  was  one  of  them- 

this  proposal  was  refuscNl,  he  o^red  with  selves.     He  was  £rank  and  jovial,  and  used 

great  generosity  that  Pitt  should  be  the  first  in  old  age  to  call  himself  the  last  of  *the 

minister,  and  that  he  should  hold  office  under  port-wine   faction.*     His    very   mediocrity 

him.     Pitt  insisted  on  bringing  Jjord  Gren-  suited  them  better  than  the  lo^iness  of  Pitt, 

ville,  Windham,  and  others  with  him  into  In  his  use  of  patronage  he  did  not  rise  even 

the  administration.     Addington  wished  to  to  the  highest  standard  of  his  time,  for  he 

strengthen  the  existing  ^vemment  by  the  conferred  on  his  son  at  the  age  of  sixteen  the 

addition  of  Pitt.   Pitt  insisted  on  the  virtual  rich  sinecure  of  the  clerkship  of  the  pells, 

dissolution  of  the  cabinet  and  the  introduc-  On  leaving  office,  however,  he  refused  a  peer- 

tion  of  men  who  had  violently  opposed  the  age  and  a  pension. 

measures  of  the  existing  administration.  The  For  a  while  Addington  oppose<l  the  new 

negotiations  &iled.    Addington  did  not  tell  ministry  of  Pitt.     Before  the  close  of  1804, 

the  king  of  his  proposals  until  after  their  however,  the  two  old  friends  were  rectniciled. 

failure,  although  they  implied  a  total  chimge  In  January  1805,  Addington  was  crt^ated  Vis- 

in  the  character  of  the  administration.    The  count  Sidmouth,  and  enten>d  the  cabinet  as 

friendship  between  Addington  and  Pitt  was  president  of  the  council.    Tlie  reconciliation 

for  a  time  wholly  broken.     The  war  was  re-  was  short-lived.   Lord  Sidmouth  pressed  for 

newed  in  May  1803.     The  ministry  gained  places  for  his  friends.   \t  the  same  time  they 

considerable  popularity  by  a   bill  for  the  voted  against  Pitt's  wishes  in  the  matter  of 

armament  of  the  nation.     Before  long  the  the  impeachment  of  his  friend  I-iord  Melville. 

unsatisfiEurtory  character  of  Addin^ons  ar-  Pitt  declared  that  Mheir  conduct  must  be 

rangements  became  apparent.     His  regula-  marked/  and  in  July  Lord  Sidmoutli  left  the 

tions  with  respect   to  the  volunteers  were  ministry.   The  distrt»ssing  illness  of  his  eldest 

such  as  to  discourage  the  movement  and  to  son,  who  died  in  1823,  and  his  own  weak 

curtail  its  efficiency.     The  naval  adminis-  health,  kept  him  for  some  months  u way  from 

tration  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  extremely  public  life.  In  FebniarA*  1806,  he  was  invited 

faulty.     Canning  in  his  bitter  verse  poured  to  join  the  coalition   government  of  Lord 

scorn  on  Addington  and  his  colleagues,  on  Grenville  and  Fox,  for  his  compact  i)arty  of 
their  commonplace  abilities  and  measures.  .  some  fifty  adherents  in  the  Commons  and 
The  'Doctor' — the  nickname  given  to  Ad-  j  the  confiilence  wliich  the  king  had  in  him 
dington — ^was  made  the  object  of  coarse  and  .  made  him  a  usefid  ally.  He  dittered  from  his 
violent  satire  by  the  wits.    His  friends  retali-  !  colleagues  in  their  negotiations  with  the  king 

ated  by  beginning  a  war  of  pamphlets.     *  A  on  the  catholic  question,  but  acttnl  honour- 


Few  Cyursory  Remarks,'  by  a  Mr.  Bentley, 
published  without  Addington's  consent,  con- 
tained an  attack  on  Pitt.  The  contempt 
felt  for  Addington  was  changed  into  hatred. 
Karly  in  1804  the  old  and  new  oppositions 
combined  against  him.  *  You  wiU  get  Pitt  in 
again,'  was  Sheridan's  warning  to  Fox.  *•  I 
can't  bear  fools,  anything  but  fools,'  was  his 
rt'ply.  Pitt  at  last  openly  opposed  the  go- 
vernment. The  majority  sank  to  37,  and  Ad- 
dington on  30  Apnl  declared  his  intention 
to  resign.  With  a  respectable  majority  in 
the  house,  with  a  body  of  firm  personal  ad- 
herents, and  with  considerable  influence  in 
the  country,  he  left  office  because  he  could 
not  stand  with  Pitt  a^inst  him,  and  dared 
not  face  the  combination  of  talented  men  of 
all  parties  who  Joined  in  exposing  his  inca- 
pacity. His  inaustry  and  good  intentions 
coula  not  make  up  tor  his  own  dulness  and 


ably  in  not  separating  himself  from  them. 
Some  ofthe  old  Pittite  party  continued  hostile 
to  him,  and  to  please  them  Perceval  passed 
him  over  in  1809,  while  he  tried  to  gain  his 
friends.  The  attempt  failed.  Perceval  after- 
wards offered  him  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  but 
Lord  Sidmouth  would  not  act  with  Canning 
and  refused  the  offer.  Kcclesiast  ical  matters 
always  had  a  charm  for  Lord  Sidmouth,  and 
his  zealous  churchmanship  led  him,  in  1811, 
to  bring  in  a  bill  requiring  all  dissenting 
ministers  to  be  licensed,  and  n?st raining  un- 
licensed preachers.  The  bill  would  nave 
pressed  hardly  on  the  various  nonconformist 
bodies,  and  especially  on  the  Wesley ans.  A 
considerable  outcry  was  made  against  it 
throughout  the  country,  and  on  the  second 
reading  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  lords 
without  a  division.  In  the  summer  of  this 
year  Lady  Sidmouth  died.     On  the  return 
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of  Lord  Sidmouth  to  public  affairs  in  1812, 
]ie  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  council  in 
the  cabinet  of  Perceval.  When,  on  Perce- 
val's assassination  about  a  month  afterwards, 
Lord  Liverpool  reconstructed  the  adminis- 


ment  as  tx>  the  unconstitutional  character  of 
this  circular,  and  it  was  rightly  alleged  that 
the  secretary  had  usurped  the  functions  of 
the  legislature.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous 
powers  with  which  he  was  armed.  Lord  Sid- 


tration,  Lord  Sidmouth  accepted  the  office  '  mouth  sustained  a  mortifyii^  defeat  in  the 


of  secretary  of  the  home  department,  which 
he  held  for  ten  years. 

In  1812  the  labouring  classes  were  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  depression  in  agricul- 
ture and  trade.  Work  was  scarce,  prices 
were  high,  and  were  kept  up  by  protective 


triple  acquittal  of  William  Hone,  who  was 
tried  on  ex  officio  informations  for  the  pub- 
lication of  certain  parodies,  alleged  to  be 
blasphemous  and  sediitious  libels.  The  em- 
ployment of  spies  in  state  cases  occasioned 
various  accusations  to  be  made  in  parlia- 


restraint«.  Riots  broke  out,  and  the  north  I  ment  against  the  ministers,  and  a  charge 
was  disturbed  by  the  outrages  of  the  Ludd-  1  was  brought  against  the  secretary  of  state 
ites.  Kindly  as  Lord  Sidmouth  was  by  :  of  having  fomented  by  these  agents  the  very 
nature,  his  administration  was  severe,  ana,  I  disturbances  which  they  were  supppessing 


with  so  much  severity.  These  charges  were 
rejected,  and,  in  1818,  a  bill  of  indemnity  was 
passed  which  was  regarded  as  the  triumphant 
acquittal  of  the  minister.  About  the  same 
time  the  notorious  Thistlewood  sent  a  chal- 


during  ten  years  of  lawlessness  and  misery, 
he  ruled  with  unwavering  sternness.  He 
carried  a  temporary  measure  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  for  extending  the  power 
of  the  justices.  Fourteen  Luadites  were 
hanged  in  one  day  at  York.  His  severity 
was  highly  applauded,  and  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminster  made  him  lord  high  1  known  as  the  >fanchester  massacre  (16  Aug. 
steward  of  that  city.  It  was  hoped  that  the  j  1819)  was,  to  some  extent,  the  result  of  the  in- 
opening  of  the  foreign  ports  in  1815  would  '  opportune  exhortations  to  a  display  of  energy 
have  relieved  the  distress  of  the  poor.  But  ]  given  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Sid- 
in  order  to  keep  up  prices,  the  government    mouth  hastened  to  express  the  thanks  of 


lenge  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  for  which  he  was 
indicted  and  imprisoned.    The  terrible  event 


carried  a  com  law  fixing  the  protecting  price 
of  wheat  at  80*.  a  quarter.     Lord  Sidmouth 


the  government  to  the  magistrates  and  to 
the  troops.     Strong  indignation  was   felt 


considered  that  any  reduction  *  would  be  im-  '  throughout  the  country  at  the  conduct  of 
provident  and  hazardous.'  During  the  de-  1  all  concerned  in  the  massacre.  Upheld  by 
bates  on  this  subject  there  was  some  rioting  ,  the  prince  regent,  who  fully  approved  the 
in  London,  and  the  home  secretary  showed  i  coercive  policy  of  the  minister,  and  by  the 
much  promptness  in  quelling  the  disorders.  '  tory  majority  in  parliament.  Lord  Sidmouth 
In  1816  the  discontent  of  the  working  classes  in  a  reply  from  the  throne  uncourteously  re- 
took a  more  decidedly  political  direction.  1  pelled  a  petition  from  the  common  council 
Up  to  1817  the  government  used  the  ordi-  |  of  London  pray incf  for  an  inquiry,  and  caused 
nary  legal  means  of  repression.  The  more  ,  the  removal  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  from  his 
dangerous  outbreaks  of  that  year  led  to  1  lord-lieutenancy  for  taking  part  in  a  meeting 
coercive  measures.  After  the  attack  on  the  1  held  on  this  occasion.  In  the  next  ses- 
prince  regent,  Lord  Sidmouth  moved  for  a  |  sion  he  introduced  four  of  those  repressive 
committee  of  secrecy,  for  the  suspension  of  I  measures  which  are  known  as  the  *  Six  Acts.* 
the  Habeas  CJorpus  Act,  and  for  tlie  revival  |  In  common  with  the  other  cabinet  ministers, 
of  the  laws  against  seditious  meetings.  Other    Lord  Sidmouth  escaped  the  dan^r  of  the  Cato 

Street  conspiracy;  and  he  haa  a  full  share 

in  the  shame  and  unpopularity  which  the 

I  proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline  brought 


measures 


of  the  like  character  were  also 
adopted.  At  the  same  time  the  state  trials 
were  disgracefully  mismanaged,  and  the  Spa 

Fields  rioters  escaped  without  punishment,  i  upon  the  government. 
Lord  Sidmouth  determined  to  strike  at  what '  Desire  for  rest  caused  Lord  Sidmouth  to 
he  believed  to  be  the  root  of  the  disorder  of  |  retire  from  office  in  1821,  though  he  remained 
the  time  by  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  In  1823  he  married, 
laws  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press.  '  as  his  second  wife,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of 
He  issued  a  circular  to  the  lords  lieutenant  j  Lord  Stowell  and  widow  of  Mr.  T.  Townsend. 
of  counties,  setting  forth  the  opinion  of  the  i  On  the  death  of  Lord  Stowell  in  1833,  Lord 
law  officers  of  the  crown  with  respect  to  the  Sidmouth  received  a  considerable  increase  of 
power  of  justices  over  those  charged  with  fortune  and  resigned  a  crown  pension  which 
the  publication  of  blasphemous  or  seditious  had  been  granted  to  him  in  1817.  He  re- 
libels,  and  instructinjB^  them  as  to  how  they  '  tired  from  the  cabinet  in  1824,  because  he 
should  deal  with  unlicensed  vendors  of  pam-  >  disapproved  the  recognition  of  the  indepen* 
phlets.    Opinions  were  expressed  in  parlia-    dence  of  Buenos  Ayres.    After  that  date  he 
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seldom  attended  parliament.  Consistent  to 
his  old  tory  politics  he  opposed  catholic 
emancipation  in  his  last  speech  (April  18^), 
and  voted  against  the  Keform  Bill  (May 
18^32)  in  the  last  division  in  which  he  tooK 
part  in  person.  His  old  age  was  happy  and 
nonoured,  saddened  only  by  the  deaths  of  his 
friends,  and  especially  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  which  took  place  in  1842.  He  loved 
to  talk  of  old  times  and  to  remember  that 
many  of  liis  former  political  enemies  had 
been  reconciled  to  him.  From  a  generous 
affection  for  the  memory  of  Pitt,  he  destroyed 
all  the  papers  which  seemed  to  him  to  prove 
that  his  former  friend  had  treated  him 
badly.  He  died  on  16  Feb.  1844,  and  was 
buried  at  Mortlake.  He  left  one  son  and 
four  daughters. 

[Pellew's  Life  of  Sidmouth ;  Stanhope's  Life 
-of  Pitt ;  MemoriaLs  of  C.  J.  Fox,  ed.  Lord  J. 
KiMseU ;  Lord  Malmewbury's  Diaries,  vol.  iv. ; 
Lewis'i*  Administrations  of  Great  Britain,  1783- 
1830;  Eden's  Letters  on  the  Peace,  1802;  A 
Few  Cursory  Remarks,  &c.,  by  a  Near  Observer, 
1803  ;  A  Plain  Answer,  &c.,  1803;  A  Brief  An- 
swer, &c.,  1803;  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals, 
vii.  viii. ;  Ann.  Reg.;  Eklin.  Rev.  xxviii. '516, 
xxxiii.  187 ;  Walpole's  History  of  England.] 

W.H. 

ADDINGTON,  HENRY  UNWIN 
(1790-1870),  permanent  under-secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  was  the  son  of  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Addington,  brother  of  the  first  Lord 
Sidmouth,  and  was  bom  24  March  1790.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and 
entered  the  Foreign  Office  in  January  1807. 
After  serving  on  various  diplomatic  missions 
he  in  1814  became  secretary  of  legation  to 
Switzerland,  and  was  afterwards  transferred 
successively  to  Copenhagen  and  Washington. 
Though  he  retired  from  active  service  on  a 
pension  in  1826,  his  experience  was  taken 
advantage  of  on  several  occasions  as  a  pleni- 
potentiary :  in  1826  during  the  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  in  London,  in  1828 
at  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  and  from  1829  to 
1833  at  Madrid.  From  1852  to  1854  he 
acted  as  permanent  under-secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  on  his  retirement  from 
that  office  he  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor. 
He  died  6  March  1870. 


[Timetf,  8  March  1870.] 


T.  F.  H. 


ADDINGTON,  STEPHEN,  D.D.  (1729- 
1796),  independent  minister,  bom  at  North- 
ampton on  9  June  1729,  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  Addington.  He  was  educated  under 
Doddridge,  whose  academy  he  entered  in 
1746.  He  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Spald- 
wickyHuntingdonBhire.    In  1752  he  married 


Miss  Reymes,  and  removed  to  a  congre^tion 
at  Market  Harborough.  In  1758,  on  tne  re- 
moval of  Dr.  John  Aikin  to  Warrington,  he 
began  to  take  pupils  to  board.  Hence  he 
was  led  to  produce  a  good  many  school- 
books  ;  an  *  Arithmetic,'  a  *  Geographical 
Grammar,*  a  *  Greek  Grammar,'  1  /  61,  and 
other  similar  works.  In  1781  he  removed 
to  London,  to  a  congregation  in  Miles  Lane, 
Cannon  Street.  In  1783  he  became  also  tutor 
in  the  Mile  End  Academy.  In  theology  he 
belonged  to  the  conservative  section  of  dissent. 

I  He  was  affiicted  with  pab^y,  and  died  on 
6  Feb.  1796.    A  list  of  twenty  of  his  publica- 

I  tions  is  given  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine,* 

'  1796,  p.  348.  Most  worthy  of  note  are:  1.  *  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Religious  Knowledge  of 
the  Antient  Jews  and  Patriarchs,  containing 

,  an  Enquiry  into  the  Evidences  of  their  Belief 

'  and  Expectation  of  a  Future  State,'  1757. 
2.  *  A  Short  Account  of  the  Holy  Land,' 
1767.  3.  *  The  Christian  Minister's  Reasons 
for  baptizing  Infants,'  1 77 1 .  4.  *  An  Enquiry 
into  tne  Reasons  for  and  against  inclosing 
Open  Fields,'  1772.    5.  '  The  Life  of  PaiU 

,  the  Apostle,  with  critical  and  practical  re- 
marks on  his  Discourses  and  Wntings,'  1784 

I  (a  poor  performance). 

I      [Prot.  Diss.  Mag.  vol.  iii.  (portrait)  ;  Wilson's 
'  Dissenting  Churches.]  A.  G. 

ADDISON,  CHARLES  GREEN- 
STREET  (d.  1866),  le^al  writer,  was  the 
son  of  W.  Dering  Addison,  of  Maidstone. 
In  1838  he  published  ^  Damascus  and  Pal- 
myra,' descriptive  of  an  eastern  journey.  He 
afterwards  wrote  a  *  History  of  the  linight 
Templars,'  the  first  two  editions  of  which 
appeared  in  1842  and  a  third  in  1852.  In 
1843  he  published  another  liistorical  work 
on  the  Temple  Chiurch.  He  was  elected  to 
the  bar  in  1842,  joined  the  home  circuit,  and 
was  a  revising  barrister  for  Kent.  In  1848 
he  married  Frances  Octavia,  twelfth  child  of 
the  Honourable  James  Wolfe  Murray,  Lord 
Cringletie,  by  whom  he  left  seven  cliildren. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  twolepil 
text-books  of  some  reputation,  a  *  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Contracts,'  1845,  and 
*  Wrongs  and  their  Remedies,  a  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Torts,'  1860,  which  have  gone 
through  several  editions  in  England  and 
America. 

[Law  Times,  March  10,  1866.] 

ADDISON,  JOHN,  D.D.  (Jl.  1538), 
divine,  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  York,  was 
admitted  to  a  fellowsliip  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1505,  and  graduated  B.D.  in 
1519,  and  D.D.  in  1523.    He  became  chap- 
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lain  to  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  in  the  wife,  was  bom  1  May  1672,  at  his  father^a  rec- 
twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI  \  tory,  Milaton,near  Amesbury,  Wilts,  and  bap- 
he  was  attainted  by  parliament  of  misprision  tised  the  same  day  on  account  of  his  apparent 
of  treason  for  concealment  of  the  pretended  W  delicacy.  Hisfather,  on  becoming  dean  of  lidi- 
revelations  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  *  Holy  l^eld  (1683),  sent  the  boy,  who  had  already 
Maid  of  Kent,'  and  it  was  enacted  that  hef  fleen  at  schools  in  Amesbury  and  Salisbury,  to 
should  lose  his  spiritual  promotions  from  I  a  school  at  Lichfield  ;  and  here,  according  to  a 
20  March  1533-4.  i  story  reported  by  Johnson,  he  was  the  leader 

Dr.  Addison  superintended  the  publication  of  a  *  barring-out.*  He  was  soon  transferred 
of  Bishop  Fishers  *  Assertionis  Lutheranae  to  the  Charterhouse,  though  not  placed  upon 
Confiitatio,*  1523,  and  had  a  grant  from  the  !  the  foundation,  and  there  became  the  hero  of 
king  of  the  sole  printing  of  it  for  tliree  years.  '  Steele,  his  junior  by  three  years.  Steele  saw 
In  or  about  1538  he  ^vrote  a  book  in  support  I  Addison  in  his  home  cirde,  and  long  aft^r- 
of  the  pope's  supremacy  over  all  bishops,  to  ;  wards  (Toiler,  No.  236)  commemorated  ita 
which  a  reply  was  made  by  Cuthbert  Tun-  i  unique  charm.  The  impartial  tenderness  of  ^ 
stal,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  John  Stokesly,  the  father,  he  says,  equally  developed  the  mu-  ' 
bishop  of  London.  tual  affection  of  his  cnildren  and  their  respect 

[Lewi8*8LifeofBiBhopFi8her,i.204,ii.  113,    f^?^*^!^'     Jn  1687,  Addison  was  »Bnt  to 
348,  361,  406 ;  Cooper 8  Athenae  Cnntab.  i.  68  ;    Ji?  ^^^^^^^  college,  Queens  CoU^,  Oxford.    • 
Calendars  of  State  Papers.]  T.  C.      ,  His    classical    acquirements    soon  attracted 

notice,  and  Dr.  Lancaster,  then  fellow  and 

ADDISON,  JOHN  (1766?- 1844),  com-  |  afterguards  provost  of  Queen's,  happening  to 
poser  and  performer  on  the  double  bass,  was  ^  see  some  of  his  Latin  verses,  obtained  for  him 
the  son  of  a  village  mechanic,  and  as  a  child  i  in  1689  one  of  the  demyships  at  Magdalen^ 
showed  considerable  musical  capability,  |  many  of  which  were  then  vacant  in  conse- 
leaming  to  play  on  the  flageolet,  flute,  bas-  ;  quence  of  the  attack  upon  the  privileges  of 
soon,  and  violin.  lie  became  member  of  the  '  tlie  college  by  James  II.  Addison  took  his 
lloyal  Society  of  Musicians  7  Oct.  1753  M.A.  degree  in  1693,  and  gained  a  proba- 
( Records  of  Royal  Soc.  of  Musicians).  He  !  tionary  fellowship  in  1697,  and  a  fellowship 
married,  about  1793,  an  orphan  ward  of  his  in  1698,  which  he  held  till  1711.  He  took 
parents.  Miss  Willems,  who  was  a  niece  of !  pupils,  and  rapidly  acquired  reputation  for 
the  bass  singer  Reinhold,  and  after  her  mar-  ^  elegant  scholarship,  especially  for  his  know- 
riage  sang  herself  with  success  at  Vauxhall.  |  led^  of  Latin  poetry.  His  own  Latin  poems 
She  soon  afterwards  obtained  an  engagement  .  are  highly  praised  by  Johnson,  and  Macaulay^ 
at  Liverpool,  where  her  husband  adopted  the  prefers  him  to  all  his  British  rivals  except 
musical  profession,  playing  first  violoncello  i  Milton  and  Buchanan.  They  include  a  poem 
and  then  double  bass  in  the  orchestra.  The  '  on  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  on  an  altar-piece 
Addisons  then  went  to  Dublin,  and  in  1796  '  of  the  Resurrection  at  Magdalen,  a  descrip- 
Mrs.  Addison  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  in  ;  tion  of  a  bowling-green,  a  barometer,  and  a 
^Love  in  a  Village.^   In  1797  they  went  to    pupi)et-show,  addresses  to  Dr.  Hannes  and 

~  Burnet  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  a  mock- 

heroic  war  between  the  cranes  and  pigmies. 


Bath,  and  then  to  Dublin  and  Manchester, 
where  John  Addison  for  a  time  abandoned 
music  for  mercantile  speculations  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  considerable  sum. 
Resuming  his  original  career,  he  made  himself 
known  by  composing  several  now  forgotten 


In  the  last  Macaulay  notes  an  anticipation 
of  Swift's  description  of  the  king  of  Luliput, 
taller  by  the  breadth  of  a  nail  than  any  of 
his  courtiers.    Addison's  classical  reputation 


operas  for  Covent  Garden  and  the  Lyceum,  fioon  extended  to  the  literary  circles  of  Lon« 
the  most  successful  of  w^hich  were  the  lion.  He  wrote  a  poetical  address,  congratu- 
*  Sleeping  Beauty*  (1805)  and  the  *  Russian  llatin^  Drjden  upon  the  translations  from  the 
Impostor*  (1809).  lie  played  the  double  I  classical  poets  by  which  the  veteran  ruler  of 
])a88  for  many  vears  at  the  opera,  and  at  the  [  English  hterature  was  eking  out  a  scanty  in- 
Ancient  and  otlier  concerts,  besides  achieving  "^ 
some  success  as  a  teacher  of  singing.  He 
died  at  Camden  Town  30  Jan.  1844. 


[Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music,  i.  30 ;  Musical 
I'^miner  for  10  Feb.  1844;  The  Georgian  Em 
(1834),  iii.  630;  Gent.  Mag.  1844.]    W.  B.  S. 

ADDISON,  JOSEPH  (1672-1719),  es- 


come.  Dryden  inserted  this  in  the  third  part 
of  the  *  Miscellany  Poems  *  (1693) ;  and  to  the 
fourth  part,  which  appeared  in  1694,  Addison 
contributed  a  translation  of  parts  of  the  fourth 
Georgic,  and  a  didactic  ^  account  of  the  great  • 
est  English  poets.'  The  last  is  dedicated  tc 
H.  S.,  said  to  be  Henry  Sacheverell,  who  wa^ 
Addison  s  contemporary  at  Ma^alen,  and 


sayist,  poet,  and  statesman,  son  of  Lancelot    destined  afterwards  to  be  conspicuous  as  a 
Addison  [see  Addison,  Lancelot]  by  his  first '  political  opponent.  (A  correspondent  of  John- 
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son's,  howeTer,  ascribes  it  to  a  Manxman  of  poetn-  by  a  penisal  of  Addison's  Latin  verses; 
the  same  name;  see,  too, l^iCKOUi'B Literarj/  and  the  iniluenee  of  Boileau  may  be  traced 
Anecdotes,  i.  113.)  In  1697,  Addison  contn-  in  Addison's  later  writings.  He  left  France 
liuted  an  anonymous  essay  upon  the  Georgics  |  in  December  1700  (misdated  1699  in  his 
to  Dryden's  transition  of  Virpl;  and  in  a  '  *Travels')for  a  tour  through  Italy.  He  sailed 
*  postscript  to  the  -^neis  *  Dryden  repaid  his  !  from  Marseilles  ;  was  driven  by  a  storm  into 
services  by  a  hi^h  compliment  to  the  '  inge-  '  Savona ;  thence  crossed  the  mountains  to 
nious  Mr.  Addison  of  Oxford.*    Referring  to  j  Genoa,  and  travelled  through  Milan  to  Venice, 


Addison's  translation  of  the  fourth  Georgic,  ,  where  his  fanc^  was  struck  bv  a  ^[Totesque 
he  declares  that  *  after  his  "  Bees  "  my  latter  i  play  upon  the  death  of  Cato.  He  visited  the 
swarm  is  scarce  worth  the  hiving.'  ]  little  repubhc  of  San  Marino,  passed  liastily 

Addison  was  thus  taking  a  place  amongst  '  through  Rome,  and  spent  the  Holy  Week  at 
the  professional  authors.  A  correspondence  Naples.  He  climbed  Vesuvius,  visited  the 
withTonson  (published  by  Miss  Aikin)  shows  !  island  of  Capri,  and  returned  by  OstiatoRome. 
..that  the  bookseller  had  engaged  him  for  a  i  where  hespent  the  autumn.  Thence  he  reached 
translation  of  Herodotus.  His  academical  ,  Florence,  and,  crossing  the  Mont  Cenis,  reached 
position  might  suggest  the  intention  of  taking  '  Geneva  in  November  1701.  Throughout,  if 
orders,  expressed  in  the  conclusion  of  the  I  we  are  to  judge  from  liis  narrative,  he  seems 
poem  to  H.  S.  (3  April  1694).    Tickell  says  j  to  have  considered  the  Hcenerj'  a.<«  designed  to 


tliat  Addison  was  deterred  from  this  step  by 
his  modesty ;  Steele  attributes  the  change  of 
intention  to  the  favour  of  Charles  Montague, 


illustrate  his  beloved  })oets.  He  delights  to 
take  Horace  as  a  ^de  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
and  Virgilfora  guide  upon  the  return  journey. 


afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax.    Halifax,  Pope  s    At   ever}-  turn  his  memon'  suggests  fresh 


Bufo,  had  himself  ^ined  his  first  successes 
as  a  poet ;  he  aspired  to  be  a  patron  of 
letters;  and  in  those  days  political  patron- 
age was  beginning  to  descend  upon  the 
literary  class.  Halifax  was  already  the  pa- 
tron of  Congreve,  the  rising  poet  to  whom 
Dryden  was  just  bequeathing  iiis  reputation 
and  his  literary  sceptre.  Congreve,  according 
to  Steele  (who  appeals  to  Congreve  himself  in 
cf>nfirmation),  introduced  Aadison  to  M(mt- 
ague,  now  chancellor  of  the  excliequer.  A 
poem  *  to  the  King,*  in  1695,  introduced  bv  a 
dedication  to  Lord  Somers,  testified  to  Addi- 
son's political  orthodoxy  and  literary  facility. 
It  was  followed  (1697)  by  a  Latin  poem  on 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  with  a  dedication 
to  Montague.  Montague  obtained,  through 
Somers,  a  pension  of  800/.  a  year  for  the  young  i 


quotations  from  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
poetry.    The  works  of  ancient  art  preseri'ed 
at  Rome  delight  him  sjieciully  by  clearing  up 
])assages    in  Juvenal,   Ovid,   Manilius,  and 
Seneca.      He  turns  from  the  christian  an- 
tiquities with  the  brief  remark  tliat  they  are 
so  *  embroiled  with  fable  and  legend  that 
there  is  little  satLsfaotion  in  searcliing  into 
tliem.'   But  Addison  was  no  mere  dilettanti*. 
His  classical  acquirements  were  but  the  ai)- 
propriate  accomplishment  ofamindthoroughlv 
imbued  with  the  culture  of  his  age,  in  which 
the  classical  spirit  was  regarded  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  Gothic  obscurity.    Though  a  sincere\ 
and  even  devout  christian,  he  looked  uponi 
catholic  observances  with   a  contempt  akin  | 
to  that  of  the  deistical  Shaftesbury.     He  / 
turns  from  poetry  to  point  a  moral  against 


poet ;  and  declared  at  the  same  time,  in  a  I  po]>ery  and  arbitrary  power.  The  peasants 
letter  to  the  head  of  Magdalen,  that,  thoughNf  on  the  *  savage  mountain  *  of  San  Marino  are 
represented  as  unfriendly  to  the  church,  ne  1  happy  because  free ;  wliilst  tyranny  has  con- 
'vrould  never  do  it  any  other  injury  than  byj  verted  the  rich  Campagna  of  Rome  into  a 
keeping  Addison  out  of  it.  The  pension  win  wilderness.  These  sentiments  are  expressed 
intended,  it  seems,  to  enable  Addison  to  qua-  with  great  vigour  in  the  best  written  of  his 
lify  himself  for  diplomatic  employments  by  |  poems,  the  *  Letter  from  Italy,'  written  as 
foreign  travel.  He  left  England  in  the  au-  i  he  was  crossing  the  Alps,  and  addressed  to 
tumn  of  1699,  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  Paris,  '  Halifax,  who  had  been  driven  from  office 
laettled  for  nearly  a  year  at  Blois  to  acquire  j  soon  after  Addison's  departure  from  England, 
the  language.  An  abb^  of  Blois  told  Spence  He  still  had  powerfid  friends.  Manchester,  j 
(^AnecMes,  p.  184)  that  Addison  lived  there  ■  now  secretary'  of  state,  had  been  known  to  '• 
in  great  seclnsion,  studying  and  seeing  no  :  him  in  Paris ;  and  Addison  waited  for  some 
one  except  the  masters — of  French,  pre- ,  months  at  Geneva,  expecting  to  receive  an 
saimably — who  used  to  sup  with  him.  In  i  appouitment  to  act  as  British  aj^ent  in  the 
1700  he  returned  to  Paris,  qualified  to  talk  camp  of  Eugene.  Instead  of  this,  he  soon 
'French  and  to  converse  with  the  famous  heani  of  the  death  of  William  111  and  the 
authors  Malebranche  and  Boileau.  Boileau,  expulsion  from  power  of  his  political  friends, 
as  Tickell  tells  us,  discovered  for  the  first  time  He  had  received  only  one  year's  payment  of 
that  Englishmen  were  not  incompetent  for    his  pension,  and  had  nothing  but  his  fellow- 
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ship  to  depend  upon.  He  continued  his  !  phin  cared  more  for  horse-racing  than  poet  n*, 
travels,  however,  reaching  Vienna  in  the  sum-  and  was  much  less  likely  to  reward  the  author 
mer  of  1702,  where  he  stayed  whilst  writing  of  a  set  of  verses  than  to  gratify  an  im- 
t)ie  graceful  dialogues  upon  medals,  composed  portant  ix)litician  hy  advancing  an  adherent, 
chiefly  of  illustrations  from  Latin  poetry,  |  In  any  case,  the  poem  and  the  smiile  achieved 
which  he  was  too  diffident  to  publish  in  his  a  great  success.  The  poem,  like  all  Addison's 
lifetime.  He  left  Vienna  in  the  winter,  performances  of  the  kind,  shows  facility  and 
visited  Hamburg,  and  in  the  summer  reached  poetic  sensibility,  stopping  short  of  poetic 
Holland  and  heard  of  his  father^s  death,  genius.  It  is  better  than  a  similar  poem  of 
He  returned  to  England  about  September  Halifax's  on  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  but 
1703.  ;  does  not  stand  out  at  any  great  elevation 

Addison's  finances  are  a  mystery.  Swift  above  the  work  of  the  time;  and  Macaulay^ 
in  the  *  Libel  on  IJelany  *  says  that  he  was  remark  that  it  is  not  absurdly  mythological 
left  in  distress  abroad  and  beoune  *  travelling  !  is  praise  which  might  equally  be  applied  to 
tutor  to  a  squire.'  Swift  is  pointing  a  sar-  ,  Halifax  and  others.  Macaulay  notes  that  the 
casm,  and  liis  statement  is  not  corroborated,  simile  of  the  angel  owed  its  great  effect  to  its 
The  bookseller  Tonson,  who  met  Addison  in  allusion  to  the  famous  storm  of  1703 ;  and 
Holland,  was  authorised  by  the  *  proud '  Duke  Johnson  Quotes  the  remark  of  Dr.  Madden 
of  Somerset  to  propose  that  he  should  become  that  if  he  nad  proposed  the  same  topic  to  ten 
tutor  to  the  duke's  son.  The  negotiation  schoolbovs,  he  should  not  have  been  surprised 
failed,  apparently  because  Addison  offended  ;  if  ei^ht  liad  brought  him  the  angel.  Warton 
the  duke  oy  intimating  that  the  payment  of  ,  unkindly  calls  the  poem  a  *  Gazette  in  rhyme ' 
expenses  and  a  hundred  guineas  a  year  was  j  i^Esaay  on  Pope,  i.  29).  We  may  be  content 
insufficient.  At  any  rate,  Addison  returned  I  to  say  that  it  was  on  the  higfher  level  of 
to  England  and  remained  for  over  a  year  \  official  poetry,  and  helped  Addison's  rise  in 
without  employment.  He  retained  his  old  H literature  and  politics.  His  political  prefer- 
friendships,  however,  with  the  party  leaders  ;  I  ments  prove  the  liigh  esteem  of  his  powerful 
and  had  made  friends  with  distinguished  j  friends.  In  1700  he  received  the  under-secre- 
Englislimen  abroad,  especially  with  Edward  |  taryship  in  the  office  of  Sir  Charles  Hedges. 
Wortlev  Montagu,  afterwams  husband  of  I  He  retained  it  when  Hedges,  a  tory,  made 
Lady  Mary,  and  with  Stepney ,  English  envoy  \way  (Dec.  1706)  for  Sunderland,  one  of  the 
at  Vienna  and  one  of  Halifax's  friends.  Addi-  great  whig  junto.  In  1707,  Addison  accom- 
•  son  became  a  member  of  the  famous  Kitcat  |  panied  Halifax  on  a  complimentary  mission 
/Club,  to  which  all  the  great  whigs  belonged,  :  to  invest  the  Elector  of  Hanover  with  the 
/  and  NVTote  one  of  the  toasts  inscribed  upon  ;  order  of  the  Garter.  In  1709  he  became 
(  tlieir  glasses,  in  honour  of  the  Duchess  of  |  secretary  to  Wharton,  the  new  lord-lieuten- 
Manchester.  When  the  government  began  i  ant  of  Ireland.  An  office,  the  keepership 
to  incline  towuixis  tlie  whigs,  it  was  natural  ■  of  the  records,  was  found  for  him,  and  the 
that  Addison  should  come  in  for  a  reward,  i  salar}-  raised  to  400?.  a  year  (see  the  fourth 
Godolphin,  as  Budgell  tells  us  {Memoirs  of  Drapiers  Letter).  The  official  duties,  what- 
t/ie  BoyleSf  1732,  p.  161),  wished  for  a  poet  j  ever  they  may  have  been,  did  not  distract 
to  celebrate  the  battle  of  Blenheim  (13  Aug.  his  attention  from  literature.  His  *  liemarks 
1704).  He  had  a  conversation  with  Halifax,  |  on  several  Parts  of  Italy,*  published  in  1705, 
reported  with  suspicious  fulness  by  Budgell.  '  became  so  popular  that  it  rose  to  four  and  five 
Halifax  said  that  he  could  mention  a  com-  times  the  original  price  before  a  second  edition 
pt»tent  writer,  if  it  were  understood  that  he  |  was  brought  out  in  1718.  He  wrote  the 
should  be  well  rewarded.  Godolphin  there-  opera  *  Rosamond  '  in  conformity  with  a  prin- 
upon  sent  Boyle,  then  chancellor  of  the  ex-  ^  ciple  afterwards  expounded  in  the  eighteentli 
chequer,  who  found  Addison  in  an  indifferent  i  *  Spectator.*  It  seemed  monstrous  to  the 
lodging,  and  g^ve  him  by  way  of  retaining  i  common  sense  of  the  time  that  music  should 
fee  a  commissionership  of  appeals,  vacated  by  I  induce  people  to  listen  to  unintelligible  Italian 
I  the  death  of  Locke.  Tlie  success  of  his  poejn,  '  nonsense.  Addison  therefore  composed  an 
the  *  Campaign,'  was  rewarded  by  a  further  I  English  poem,  showing  some  lyrical  facility 
promotion  to  an  under-8ecretar\-8hip  of  i  and  characteristic  humour.  It  faded,  however, 
state.  Godolphin,  according  to  Tickell,  saw  on  the  stage,  though  it  afterwards  succeeded 
the  poem  when  finished  *  as  far  as  the  ap-  |  when  set  to  new  music  by  Ame.  He  helped 
plauaed  simile  of  the  angel,*  and  gave  the  com-  ,  St^e  about  the  same  time  in  the  *  Tender 
missionership  in  consequence.     The  anecdote  .  Husband,'  an  obligation  which   Steele  ac- 


lias  been  coloured  by  the  desire  to  represent 
Addison  as  a  poor  author  raised  from  a  garret 
to  fortune  by  discerning  patronage,     (iodol- 


knowledged  with  his  usual  warmth.  He 
dedicated  the  play  to  Addison  in  affectionate 
terms;    he  declared  afterwards   (Spectator, 
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Xo.  566)  that  many  of  the  'most  api)hLuded  Addison  was  the  Ixst  c<)m|mny  in  the  world  ; 
strokes  in  it '  were  Addison^s;  and  said  that  Dr.  Youn^  speaks  of  liin  *  noble  stream  of 
the  best  comment  upon  his  productions  would  thought  and  language '  when  once  he  had 
lie  an  account  of  the  time  when  Addison  was  overcome  liis  diffidence  ;  and  even  Pope 
at  home  or  abroad.  admitted  the  unequalled  charm  of  his  con- 

Addiaon's  social  qualities  helped  his  risejJ  versation  (Spbwcb,  Anecdotes,  pp.  232,  336, 
Hl»  high  character,  modesty,  and  sweetnes^  360).  The  most  characteristic  touch  is  pre- 
of  temper  won  for  hun  the  esteem  of  his  8er\'ed  in  Swift's  '  character  of  Mrs.  .Tolinson,' 
patrons  and  of  many  literary-  friends,  of  where  he  notices  her  admiration  of  Addison's 
whom  he  was  the  equal  or  the  patron.  He  practice  of  agreeing  with  people  who  were 
early  formed  a  close  friendship  with  S^\'ifty  *  very  warm  in  a  wrong  oi)inion.*  The  un- 
to  whom  he  presented  (1706)  a  copy  of  his  favourable  view  of  the  practice  is  given  in 
Italian  travels  (now  in  the  Forster  Library)    Pojie's  lines  : 

ini<cribed  *  to  the  most  agreeable  companion,  •,    t^^„     -.u  <•«:«*  «    •  *     •*!     •  -i  i 

the  truest  friend,  and  the  greatest  genius  of     ^TJ^^ll^'l^l^J^^^^^  ""^'^  ^"^  ^^^' 

hL.ag^.'     Steele   was  his   most   ardent   ad^,    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  «°eeniig  teach  tho  rest  to  sneer. 

mirer.  Less  famous  men,  especially  Tickell,  i  Addison's  sensitive  modesty  disqualified  him 
Ambrose  Philips,  Eustace  Buagell  (a  cousin),  for  the  rough  give-an«i-take  of  mixed  society, 
Davenant,  Oolonel  Brett,  and  Carey,  formed  but  gave  incomprable  charm  to  his  talk  with 
a  little  circle  united  by  a  common  vene-  a  single  congenial  friend,  or  to  the  ironical 
ration  for  their  chief.  '  Addison,  according  acquiescence  under  which  he  took  refuge  in 
to    Pope's    account,  generally  spent   much  .  ^^jP^  gatherings. 

nf  his  time  with  these  friends  at  coffee-"  Tlje  charm  may  be  inferred  from  the 
houses  ;  and  Pope  found  their  prolonged  .  writings  in  which  he  revealed  his  true  power, 
sittings  too  much  for  his  health  (Spbncb,  pp.  •  Addison  had  taken  his  share  of  politicid  war-  /.  .  , 
199,  286).  The  statement,  if  accurate,  refers  '  fare.  In  November  1707  he  had  published  ' 
chiefly  to  the  period  of  the  *  Spectator ; '  and  an  anonymous  pamphlet  on  the  *  Present 
these  social  meetings  are  placed  at  Button's,  State  of  the  War,'  exhorting  his  country- 
which  succeeded  Will's  as  the  resort  of  the  '  men  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  finally  se- 
wits ;  Button  being  an  old  servant  of  Addi-  parating  France  from  Spain,  and  insisting 
son's  or  Lady  Warwick's  who  set  up  his  upon  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  French 
coffee-house  under  Addison's  patronage  about  people  to  encourage  the  hope  of  finally  over- 
1711.  It  is  generally  said  that  Addison  whelming  them.  He  came  into  parliament 
gave  in  too  much  to  the  ordinarv  drinking  |  in  Nov.  1708  for  Lostwithiel ;  and  that 
habits  of  the  time;  and  indications  in  his  election  being  set  aside  20  Dec.  1709, 
letters  and  elsewhere  confirm  this  solitary  he  was  elected  for  Malmesbury  by  the  in- 
imputation  upon  his  moral  propriety.  Tlie  fluence  of  Wharton  (Spencb,  p.  360)  or  his 
annotator  to  tne  *  Tatler '  (vol.  iv.  p.  300,  ed.  colleague  Sir  J.  llushout,  to  whose  brother 
1797)  gives  a  report  that  Addison  shortened    he  had  been  tutor  at  0.\ford  (Aixm).     He 


by  giving  him  excuses  for  such  indulgence,  mind  to  be  chosen  king,  he  would  hardlv 
Steele  seems  to  suggest  the  truth  in  the  be  refused  '  {^Journal  to  Stella,  8  Oct.  1710)': 
*  Tatler '  (No.  262).  Speaking  obviously  of  but  his  modesty  prevented  him  from  ever 
Addison,  he  says  that  '  vou  can  seldom  get  speaking.  In  the  autumn  of  1710,  when  the 
him  to  the  tavern;  but  w&en  once  he  is  arrived  j  whig  mmistiy  was  falling,  he  defended  them 
to  his  pint  and  begins  to  look  about  and  like  in  the  *  Whig  Examiner,'  of  which  five 
his  company,  you  admire  a  thousand  things  :  papers  only  appeared  (14,  21,  28  Sept., 
in  him  which  before  lay  buried.'  Addison)^'  6,  12  Oct..  1710).  They  contain  a  spirited 
in  fact,  though  not  intemperate  according  to 
the  standard  of  his  time,  sometimes  resorted 
to   stimulants  ti»    overcome    bashfulness  o^ 

depression  of  spirits.  The  charm  of  his  con-  |  Addison,  however,  was  to  withdraw  for  a 
vemation  when  once  the  ice  was  broken  is  time  from  active  political  exertion  and  to 
attested  by  observers  less  partial  than  Steele,  j  achieve  his  greatest  success.  The  fall  of 
Swift,  who  never  mentions  him  without  i  the  whigs  involved  his  loss  of  office.  He 
praiMs  declares  that,  often  as  they  spent  their  /  tells  Wortley  Montagu  (21  Jidy  1711) 
evenings  together,  they  never  wisned  for  a({  that  he  has  lost  within  twelve  months 
third  person  (Dsiahy,  Obtervationt,  p.  32).  ,  a  place  of  2,000/.  a  year,  an  estate  in  the 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  declared  that    Inoies  of  14,000/.,  and  his  mistress  (AiKnr, 


,  and,  for  Addison,  u  bitter  attack  upon  the 

'  *  Examiner,'  then  the  organ  of  Harley  and 

St.  John,  but  not  yet  committed  to  Swift. 
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ii.  44).  Nothing  is  known  of  the  last  mis-  four  to  Addison  and  Steele  in  conjunction. 
fortune.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  in  the  The  paper  hegan  hy  including  articles  of  news, 
same  year  (1711)  he  bought  the  estate  of  mixed  with  dramatic  criticism  and  short 
l^ilton  in  Warwickshire  for  10,000/.  (Ire-  ,  essays  and  novels  in  the  older  sense  of  the 
LAin),  BeautieB  of  the  Avon^  p.  70).  In  1735  woid.  With  Addison's  co-operation  the  eBsay 
it  was  valued  at  about  600/.  a  year  (Egerton  became  more  important,  and  the  article  of 
MS,  1073,  f.  107).  It  has  been  generally  said  news  declined.  Steele*s  acknowledgment  in 
that  he  was  enabled  to  make  this  purchase  by  the  last  number  seems  to  imply  that  the  re- 
inheriting  the  fortime  of  his  brother  GuLston,  ligious  reflections  in  Addison  s  more  serious 
who,  through  Addison's  influence  {Went-  papers  and  allegorical  visions  were  popular 
worth  Papers,  75,  6),  had  been  appointed  to  at  the  time.  Some  of  the  purely  humorouK 
succeed  '  Diamond  '  Pitt  as  governor  of  Fort  papers,  such  as  the  *  Political  Qmdnuncs  *  in 
St.  George.  A  correspondence  preserved  in  No.  155,  the  *  Virtuoso's  Will,'  No.  216,  and 
the  British  Museum  {Egerton  MS.  1972)  the  *  Frozen  Words,*  No.  254,  show  the  un- 
shows  this  to  be  a  mistake.  Gulston,  who  died  rivalled  vein  of  playful  humour  soon  to  be 
10  Oct.  1709,  made  Addison  an  executor  more  brilliantly  manifested, 
und  residuary  legatee.  The  difficulty,  how-  T)ie  last  'Tatler'  appeared  2  Jan.  1711. 
ever,  of  realising  an  estate  left  in  great  con-  The  first  *  Spectator  *  appeared  on  the  follow- 
fitsion  and  in  so  distant  a  country,  was  verv'  ing  March  1,  and  it  was  published  daily  till 
great.  The  trustees  were  neglectful,  and  No.  555,  6  Dec.  1712.  The  *  Spectator' 
Addison  declares  that  one  of  them  deserved  carefully  abstained  from  politics  in  a  time  of 
the  pillory,  and  that  he  longs  to  tell  him  so  violent  party  spirit.  It  consisted  entirely  of 
*•  by  word  of  mouth.'  It  was  not  till  1716  essays  on  the  model  gradually  reached  in  the 
that  a  final  liquidation  was  reached ;  and  the  *  Tatler,*  and  it  made  an  unprecedented 
sum  due  to  Addison,  after  deducting  bad  success.  The  sale  was  lowered  to  a  half  by 
debts  and  legacies,  was  less  than  a  tenth  part  a  stamp  duty  imposed  1  Aug.  1712,  an^ 
of  the  whole  estate,  originally  valued  at  Steele  says  in  the  last  number  that  the  duty 
35,000  pagodas,  or  14,000/. :  the  sum,  doubt-  paid  weekly  was  over  20/.  This  would  give 
less,  to  which  Addison  s  letter  refers.  Addi-  a  daily  sale  of  only  1,600.  Addison  says  in 
son,  however,  was  not  poor.  He  had,  besides  No.  10  that  the  sale  already  amounted  to 
his  lodging,  a  '  retirement  near  Chelsea.'  3,000 ;  and  in  the '  Biographia  Britannica '  it  is 
wh^re  Swift  dined  with  liim  (Journal  to  said  that  of  some  numbers  20,000  were  sold  in 
Stella,  18  Sept.  1710),  which  had  once  be-  a  day.  Steele  teUs  us  that  the  first  collected 
longed  to  Nell  Gwyn,  and  whence  he  could  edition  was  of  9,000  copies.  From  an  agree- 
stroll  through  fields  to  Holland  House,  then  ment  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Add, 
occupied  by  Lady  Warwick.  He  abandoned  MS.  21110),  it  seems  that  Addison  and 
the  large  ]3rofits  of  'Cato  '  in  1713,  and  had  Steele  sold  their  half-share  of  the '  Spectator/ 
resigned  his  fellowship  in  1711.  when  first  collected  In  volumes,  to  a  stationer 
Steele,  more  impecunious,  started  the  *  Tat-  'named  Buckley  for  575/.  Whatever  the  pre- 
ler '  on  12  April  1709.  Addison,  wlio  was  ab-  cise  numbers,  the  *  Spectator '  made  a  mark 
soi'bed  in  his  oificial  duties,  and  had  just  started  i  in  English  literature,  and  fixed  a  form  which 
for  Dublin,  whicli  he  reached  on  21  April  :  was  adopted  with  servile  fidelity  by  many 
(letter  to  Swift,  22  April  1709),  was  not  con-  ,  succeeding  periodicals  till  the  end  of  the 
cemed  in  tlie  venture.    He  recognised  Steele's  centuiy. 

hand  by  a  remark,  borrowed  from  liimself,  in  Addison  wrote  274  *  Spectators,'  distin- 
the  number  of  23  ApriL  He  contributed  a  ^uished  by  a  signature  of  one  of  the  letters 
paper  or  two  soon  afterguards ;  but  it  was  not  m  OLIO.  General  opinion  has  attributed  to 
till  the  81st  number  (15  Oct.)  that  his  papers  \  liim  the  greatest  share  of  the  triumph.  John- 
became  frequent  and  important.  He  wrote  son  observed  (Boswell,  10  April  1776)  that 
frequently  during  the  following  winter,  which  of  the  half  not  written  by  Aodison,  not  half 
lie  spent  in  London,  and  again  in  the  latter  ;  was  go(xi.  Macaulay  says  that  Addison*s 
part  of  1710,  after  an  interruption  caused  by  worst  essay  is  as  good  as  the  best  of  any  of 
a  residence  at  Dublin  during  the  spring  ancl  his  coadjutors.  The  judgment  has  been  called 
summer.  Tlie  efiect  of  Addison's  papers  was  in  question  by  Mr.  Forster  (see  JSeaay  o» 
vt;rv  great.  '  I  fared,'  said  Steele  in  the  Steele) ,  and  difiers  from  that  of  Hazlitt 
preface  to  the  final  volume,  *  like  a  distressed  (Rouiui  Table,  No.  6,  and  Lect.  V.  on  Comic 
prince  wlio  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  Wiiter$),  who  thought  Steele  more  svmpa- 
Iiis  aid.  I  was  undone  by  my  auxiliary ;  when  thetic  than  the  urbane  and  decorous  Addiaon. 
I  liad  once  called  him  in,  I  could  not  sul^sist  As  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  can 
without  dependence  on  him.'  Forty-one  be  no  doubt  that  Addison's  essays  were  those 
papers  are  attributed  to  Addison,  and  tlurty-  wliich  achieved  the  widest  popularity,  wbidi 
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are  still  remembovd  wiMB  ike  iM  *  Sp«r:*-  TAJrh-  :  ■  rjre   -r-iriziiTed.  be:  : '  ii^v  *•:  t^k^ 

tor*  is  mentioiiML  and  ""iiicii  w«»»  iLr-  adzci-  SAnr*    :  :!-  li*:i.rtC  vr.:ir»I  4;;:ij.c-ri  ;c  :i>r 

Tat  ion   of  all  the  csiiKfr  <<£  ih^  tarttrtEti  :ia&r-  z^*-^.  :>.-  V  ^  iad  wi:*:  Ta*T  Vi-  «-^lM 

century.     Jefan^oa  trttiT  expnaMS !» :^cn>:ci  :irr     -rihd.x   T^Tini^    .■«    Mih.-ff-/*  c>^Wv 

♦*xprccocd    with    vari^'Od     m^^diSfaiS.cis    bv  Tw:.  pipe:^    t:  CnrTT  C>.*»»  ;»n  :^1  asii  :\% 

Karnes, Blair. Hurd. Beattie. and  jtber ; odr^  M *t  1  r II ,  srv r. j-Ticv^aK--  as  *ii .-w-j-j:  tk /of  4k«- 

of  the  period,  when  be  |BVCK>aiKcs  Addia:<D  5  cadedly  a  ^nuisr  p>.:3oa3   A-rjicK*.::v,  asii 

to  be  'the  model  of  tbr  suddie  «rrlr.*  &x>d  d  en*  >  .njrfiiiiii:  ^-^  oa*I  jrea^ral  a::vr.*:;.'«  :,■» 

ends  his   Life  by  d«dazinr  That   •  whc^rTrr  i  then  dt^ii<<\i   brair-v^h   ^.^f  l::er»:u?»'^     Six 

wishes  to  attain  an  &icii^  rtrk--  fairniar  bat  |«ipe»  iip:'n  '  Wi: '  in  I  he  MLtce  ax.^iTh, 


.   .  and  a 

not  coarse,  and  eleq^ant  but  n-x  •-istcstan-r^u^  lore  aaih::i.vj<  seTi#  ;f  eleven  pai^rs  v«i  :h<* 
must  fnve  his  daTs  and  nights  to  the  T-.tlnmfrs  *  Plras^u^^  of  :Lt-  Ircafinsiitin '  in  June  and 
of  Addison.*  llie  strle  c4  Addi»:4i,  says  July  1712.  arv  ihe  f  vjndai;/»n  v^f  AidiAMtV 
Landor  (letter  to  Mrs. ^eHer. communicated  clairc  :  ■  be  an  sesThrtir  phil^'«^'»p^,^r.  Tht* 
by  Mr.  Gamett ),  •  is  admired :  it  is  very  lax  phii-  is  -j^y.  indt^^i.  i*  >i:jvrti*n*l ;  V;i:  The  ox- 
and  incorrect.  But  in  his  manner  th«!Te  is  cellrnc^  <•{  the  style  itnd  the  i^^nuine  tasTe 
the  ahynees  of  the  Loves :  there  is  the  inaor-  iravr-  :hem  a  hLrh,  thoiurh  iemivrsir>\  nnMita- 
ful  ahvnesB  of  a  beaatif 111  girl  not  quite  crown  T:'>n.  In  1S64  Mr.  IVketi^  OampMi  pnnu^l 
up.  I'eople  feel  the  cool  current  of  delight,  i  privately  >,  at  OlsL-sir^w.  •  S^mie  j^>rtions  o:" 
and  never  look  for  it*  source.'  Addisnn's  Kssavs  cvintributed  to  the  "Spe**utor**  bv 
greatest  achievement  is  univt*TsalIy  admitted  Mr.  'jo««eph  Addison :  Now  first  print«>l 
to  be  the  character  «(f  Sir  Koeer  de  Ojver-  from  his  MS.  nott»-K>^k,'  The  not^^Kv^k 
ley.  Sir  Roger  is  the  incarnation  .'f  Ad-  was  bought  at  a  sale  by  Mr.  Campbell  in 
dison's  kindly  tenderness,  showing  throu^rli  iS58.  Hie  internal  evidence  ami  the  hand- 
a  veil  of  delicate  persiflage.  Sir  Kocvr  ^-as  writing  prove  that  it  contains  thret*  tvswys— 
briefly  sketched  by  Steele  in  the  second  •  Sptc-  •  Of  the  Imagination/  •  Of  Jealousy,*  and''  Of 
tator.'  He  is  portrayed  most  fully  in  a  series  Fame' — carefully  written  out  in  his  own 
of  fifteen  *  Spectators  *  by  Addiscm.  in  July  hand,  and  subsequently  worked  up  into 
1711,  which  describe  a  visit  to  his  countn*-  'Spectators 'on  thesame'topi«,vii,Nos,  170, 
house.  Six  essays  by  Steele  are  intereperseiL  171  ion  Jealousy >.  23^  iW,  :?87  ^^Li^vo  of 
but  only  two  of  them,  in  which  Addison  per-  Fame),  411-14,'  41d-lS,  4lH),  4lU  ^^on  the 
mitted  Steele  to  tell  Sir  Rogers  love  story.  Pleasures  of  Imagination^.  The  whole  is  a 
are  of  any  significance.  Budgell  described* a  very  interesting  illustration  of  Addison's 
himtinj^-party  in  one  number.  Sir  Itoger  mode  of  composition.  Of  the  giaver  im]>i>rs 
then  disappears  till  he  comes  to  Ix>ndon  to  the  most  remarkable  are  a  stTies  which  ap- 
see  Prince  Eugene  in  January  1712.  Addison  peared  from  Sat  urdays  bej?i nning  Oct . iH),  1 7 1 1 . 
takes  him  to  the  Abbey  in  another  paper,  j  Some }>eopleguess<Hi  that  they  might  have  Ixvn 
18  March ;  to  Philips's  ^  Distressed  Mother '  originally  intended  for  senuons,  and  thev  may 
in  a  third,  25  Mareh ;  and  to  Vauxhall  in  a  illustrate  the  remark  attrihuttyl  to  ManclevilJi^ 
fourth,  20  May.  After  this,  Steele  intro-  (Hawkins,  Hittory  of  J/turtV,  v.  815,  316), 
duced  him  (to  Addison's  vexation,  it  is  said)  that  Addison  was  a  'parson  in  a  tyowig,'  or 
to  a  woman  of  the  town  (20  June).  On  Tonsons  saying  that  he  *ever  thought  him  a 
23  Oct.  Addison  describes  his  death.  *  I  priest  in  his  heart  *  (Spkxcs,  p.  2tX)).  Wo 
killedhim,'hetoldBudgeIl,' that  nobody  else  may  add  that  the  'divine  jKHnus'  published 
might muider him *(BnDGBLL'6.S#;e,i. 27).  The  in  some  of  them  during  the  autumn  of  1712 
other  papers  contributed  by  Addison  may  be  .  (two  of  which  have  been  erroneously  attri- 
dassified  as  humorous,  critical,  and  serious.  To  ,  buted  to  Marvell)  are  not  only  exivllont  il- 
the  humorous  belotig  a  great  variety  of  papers  '  lustrations  of  the  gentle  piety  which  gives 
touching  upon  the  various  social  follies  of  the  .  a  charm  to  much  of  .\ddison*s  nrose,  but. 
day,  often  with  exquisite  felicity  of  gentle  |  represent  also  his  highest  piH'tieal  achieve- 
rimcule ;  and  of  these  some  of  the  most  popular  j  ments. 

a^ypear  to  have  been  those  in  which  Addison,        Tlio  'Spectator*  dropped    in   Dor.    1712, 
with  an  air  of  condescension  hardly  so  plea-  I  Addison,  now  at  the  height  of  his  reputation, 


Bant  aa  Steele's  generous  ^llantry,  touched 
the  various  foibles  and  fashionable  absurdities 


made  a  new  exi)eriment.  Toiison  (SpKNCli, 
p.  40)  and  Gibber  profess  to  have  Hvvn  the 
of  women.  The  most  important  criticism  is  a  hrst  four  acts  of  '  Gato '  upon  Addison's  re- 
series  of  seventeen  papers  on  '  Paradise  Lost '  i  turn  from  his  travels  in  1703.  Th(«  ])lay  may 
whidi  appeared  on  Saturdays  from  5  Jan.  to  '  have  been  suggested,  as  Macaulay  oliserves, 
3  May  1/12.  Though  the  critical  doctrines  are  by  the  performance  which  he  saw  at  Veiii(*e. 
obsolete  and  the  jiKlgments  oft;en  worse  than  I  Addison  was  now  entreattd  to  bring  it  u]H)n 
obsolete,  these  papers  may  be  said,  not  cer; '  the  stage,  and,  after  asking  Ilughtu*  to  writo 
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a  fifth  act,  decided  to  writ«  it  himself,  and 
finished  it,  according  to  Steele  {Pref€use  to 
*  Drummer  * ) ,  in  a  week.  Steele  further  under- 
took to  pack  a  house,  a  device  which  Addison's 
immense  popularity  may  have  rendered  super- 
duous.  The  play  was  accordingly  acted  at  Drury 
Lane  (Genest,  iL  512)  on  14  April  1713. 
Its  dramatic  weakness  has  never  been  denied. 
The  love  scenes  are  incon^uous.  It  consists  in 
great  part  of  declamation,  which  Addison*8 
taste  restrained  within  limits,  and  polished  into 
many  still  familiar  quotations,  but  wliich  re- 
mains commonplace.  The  success,  however, 
at  the  time  was  unprecedented.  Wliigs  and 
tories  not  only  united  in  admiring  Addison, 
but  were  equally  anxious  to  claim  a  right  to  his 
fine  phrases  about  liberty.  Addison  himself 
disclaimed  party  intention.  Pope,  the  friend 
of  the  tory  circle,  wrote  an  eloquent  pro- 
logue. Swift  himself  attended  a  rehearsal 
after  a  long  period  of  estrangement  from  the 
author.  Boungbroke,  as  Pope  told  Oaryll 
(30  April  1713),  sent  for  Booth,  the  actor 
of  Oato,  and  ])resent«d  him  with  fifty  gui- 
neas for  *  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  so 
well  against  a  perpetual  dictator,*  innuendo 
Marlborougli ;  and  the  whigs,  says  Pope, 
intend  a  similar  present  and  are  trying  to 
invent  as  good  a  sentence.  He  afterwards 
(Ep.  to  Auffugtus,  V.  215)  sneered  at  Addi- 
son for  appearingf  to  claim  some  political  merit 
in  a  copy  of  verses  sent  with  '  Cato  *  (Nov. 
1714)  to  the  princess  royal.  No  tories, 
however,  could  scruple  at  the  political  maxims 
of  *  Oato,'  and  men  of  all  parties  applauded 
it  to  the  echo.  It  ran  for  twenty  nights,  the 
last  performance  being  on  0  May.  A  fourth 
edition  appeared  on  4  May,  and  eight  were 
published  m  the  year.  The  three  managers 
gained  each  1,350/.  by  the  season ;  to  wliich 
subsequent  iwrformances  at  Oxford  enabled 
them  to  add  150/.  more,  a  sum  then  unpre- 
cedented (OiBBER*s  Apology,  377,  387).  It 
was  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and 
German ;  the  Jesuits  translated  it  into  Latin, 
that  it  might  be  played  by  the  scholars  at 
St.  Omer ;  and  Voltaire  praised  it  as  the  first 
reasonable  English  tragedy,  and  S]>eak8  of  the 
sustained  ele^nce  and  nobility  of  its  language, 
tliough  blaming  its  dramatic  weakness,  and 
olwerving  that  the  barbarism  and  irregularity 
sanctioned  by  Shakespeare  have  leift  some 
traces  even  in  Addison  {Letters  to  Boling- 
hroke  and  Falkener  prefixed  to  Bniius  and 
Zaire  "^  Life  of  Louis  XIV;  and  \Sf,h  Let- 
ter on  the  English),  'Cato*  marks  in  fact 
the  nearest  approach  in  the  English  theatre 
to  an  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  French 
canons,  of  which  Philips  s  *  Distressed  Mother  * 
— an  adaptation  of  Kacine's  *  Andromaque  * 
— had  given  an  example  in  the  previous  year 


(1712).  The  influence,  however,  of  Shake- 
speare, though  edipeed,  was  not  extinguished. 
Kowe  was  writing  tragedies  in  imitation  01 
his  style ;  and  Addison  himself  (thougli  De 
Quincey  strangely  asserts  the  contrary  in  his 
'  Life  of  Shakespeare  *)  frequently  speaks  of 
him  with  high  praise  (see  Tatietf  41 ;  SpeC'  * 
tator,  25,  39,  40,  61,  160,  419,  592). 

John  Dennis  made  a  splenetic,  though  not 
pointless,  attack  upon  the  awkward  dramatic 
construction  of '  Cato,*  due  chiefly  to  Addison's 
attempt  to  preserve  the  unities,  from  which 
full  quotations  are  given  in  Johnson's  Life 
of  Addison.  Pope  defended  Addison  (or  re- 
venged grievances  of  his  own)  by  a  savage 
'  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis.' 
Addison  thereupon  conveyed  to  Dennis  a 
disavowal  of  any  complicity  in  this  attack, 
and  a  disapproval  of  its  manner.  Such  a 
disavowal,  though  no  more  than  due  to 
Dennis  and  to  Addison  s  own  character^ 
chagrined  Pope.  Pope  was  already  involved 
in  a  bitter  quarrel  with  Ambrose  Philips,  and 
became  irritated  against  the  whole  clique  who 
gathered  round  Addison  at  Button's.  When 
he  published  the  first  four  books  of  his 
Homer  in  1715,  a  version  of  the  first '  Iliad  * 
by  Tickell  appeared  simultaneously.  Tickell 
indeed  expressly  disavowed  any  intention  of 
rivaliy,  declaring  that  he  had  abandoned  a 
task  now  fallen  into  abler  hands,  and  that 
he  published  his  fragment  only  to  bespeak 
public  favour  for  an  intended  translation  of 
the  *  Odyssey.*  Pope,  in  a  conversation  re- 
ported by  himself,  admitted  to  Addison  that 
tie  had  no  monopoly  in  Homer,  and  accepted 
Addison's  proposal  to  read  Pope's  version  of 
the  second  book  as  he  had  reaa  Tickell's  ver- 
sion of  the  first.  Pope  came,  however,  to 
believe  in,  or  assert,  tne  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  fame.  Addison  Lad 
prompted  Tickell  to  write,  or  corrected 
Tickell's  verses,  or  written  them  himself  iii 
Tickell's  name.  Another  proof  of  this  plot, 
as  he  told  Spence,  was  given  to  him  by 
Warwick,  soon  to  be  Addison's  stepson. 
Addison  had  encouraged  Gildon  to  attack 
Pope  in  a  pamphlet  on  Wycherley,  and  had 
afterwards  paid  the  assailant  ten  guineas. 
Hereujwn  Pope  wrot«  to  Addison  expressing 
his  scorn  for  underhand  dealings,  and  en- 
closing, as  a  proof  of  his  own  openness,  a 
sketch   of   the  famous  lines    finally    incor- 

S orated  in  the  *  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot.'  Ad- 
ison,  he  said,  ever  afterwards  '  used  liim 
very  civilly.'  A  complimentary-  reference  to 
Pope's  Homer  in  the  *  Freeholder '  is  the  only 
clear  indication  we  have  of  Addison's  later 
feeling. 

Tlie  accusation  has  been  fully  discussed, 
and  is  the  subject  of  a  note  by  Blackstone  in 
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the    'Bi-nnzcifc    Brrizz:i^    ^'-jt'^t    ^t  tr.y  .'riTj."  fin."*-  ^'u.:  t-zn-r  i'c:.:c*i  -:*»:  :•;  i.>* 

has  berti  pK*ecT'iC_  lai  rcT-*  ":_*  ir:*-  rscip  Ti-  Ira:!  ;:'  vi';:^*;*-.  A:.-.:  i::>.i  :>.:  :-*.;.:sl?ci 

of  the  wrui&l&:i:c     All  "iIj."  _"ai  pijtstriT'  :e  ■(?  "i:   'ri^^  >:>:;:*:>£  Aii-jsiv:-    :.-  •.x-i::acs^ 

?^d  is  liu:  A5ii<»:c  iji  zi  -  zc^ttV^- IVkril  He   w-i*   it;*  .luTt-i    a\':»:-jl-\    :;    :>,^   w,*rc* 

*:jn»  ne  hid  &  -pszicz  r^l:  -    r^itiiji- izii  li-*.:>cLt:::,   :-    :.->    :li    jcvt^-jl-^tCvv.      i>s 

wh^r  c^:■^lii  in  s;  r**r  str.-  ^Ij  I=.;ir»r  P:c«?-  Su:>it-r*jLrjr*>:".rs ::::;/*.: :-  r-  :>.>  .  Sjv  Ar'^er 

The  WATwiek  «c.:st  i»  k  u:    f'^-istLr  ^^iL-i  :«:  =:c::^'  -Tr/ire,  A:i-s..v.  w^ls  sy^xr.:^! 

Pi>pe  (if  iad-*«i  irf-iii  =:::  izTfc:  ::    *l:c]fi  :c:t*    ;:   :-t   Iri*  c^nvjiii^  r.:TH     :'"  :r»i^. 

have  rvj«ted  wi:a  ki;7S-     P.T«r'*  ~*^'~  i-esrv  D'-rlij  Thr  sir::-:  :t- .>i  >,t  :.Ai  v-.:K-.s\Txi  ds^ 

in  the  wh-  -le  afair  was  ar^^reztlr  t  >  ii-!^  t:tt  •  Freiei : l^ir r '    ?.:> \  -f.v  ?   •■»>  :><  "r  n:  iS  IVv. 

a  repon  that  the  j«tirtr  i:  Aiiii*  c  hii  ■>=«:  ITlo.  :■:•  i^  jMr.r  iri«*-.  a  :>v,:i.'al '  >:xv:a:or  * 

initten  af:e?  it*  Tir:i='? 'iTa:!.     "Hie^r  i*  i:^-  in  ie:rfi>>e  ;:    ."rthxi.x  trhvc  v.r..  lyl;>*  ir.> 

•itpendcnt  rTiirOLV,  iai-e^.  t  ■  iiiyr-vr  this,  j^rlllfd  bv  thr  rt  belli,  r.  ir.  S^v:\v.^i.  kr-xi  r..'w 

rhoufh  there  is  alst:  a  very  •tr::;^  p^es-'isip-  reciarkahie  chivdr  :;t  :ir    :v.::;;S  r<  vi?»\»^«x! 

ti>n  that   it  was  n-evtr  shiim  :  •  Ai-iis»:n.  to  the  ltt  f' x-h '.::;:«?— a r.  *.hv.;:^VZe  |vt*" 

Pope's  evideni>-  in  his  :-wa  ca?e  L*  that  :-f  a  tr:i:t  haJVsT  Ivtirtv::  Sir  K;o*t  s'.s'Covrwy 


man  who  li-^i  bj  jc^rT^nor:  it  U  irr^jMicsl-  and  S<iu:>:-  \Vc:t:?rr.. 
aMe  with  'iatrfSw  aol  it  i*  :hr  niTv  fsisrooi;-^  On  o  Au^:.  \7lt.\  Adii^Si-'n  wjt*  r:i*rrit\l 
l^^'aiue  w«r  now  ki»w  that  alr2>*t  t":i-r"wl;;r  t  >  the  C -r.:***  ;:'  Warwv's.  Ho  wr.snra  ^>M 
c>irT>Bsp>ndria>r  with  Ad'lia.:-::  was d-eii^rratelr  fan::!y  frier. i;  hi*  rt.siviosw  s:  0 ;>;:<*'*  had 
manmacturvd  br  P.^pe  fr:.m  thrr  Lerrer*  in  made  his:  a  r.fi,:hhr.ir  .:'  H/.1a::.1  Hx^ia*; 
Older  to  jive  oljur  to  hi*  aoc-vjnt  cf  their  and  he  had  uken  an  ;t;t«  ?s^t  ::\  tl:o  t\i;K'a:ixMi 
rations.  The  TAtirv  itself  ni.;*t  stazki  upjn  of  her  :i*.n.  a  hid  v-f  ?e\tr.:«v:i,  th«';;j:h  iht* 
its  own  >j*s^.  It  show*  P.j^**  feelinc  t«v\  statement  thathe  h.id  .-iv':v..tl;y*4yvr.  V.:s  :u:or 
wards  Addison,  and  has  that  am  r-unt  ..ft  rjth.  I  is  inacourste.  I  ho  ^vr.rtshi'j*  h.ivl  !,ij;:i\l  tVr 
whatever  it  may  be.  whit-h  i*  implird  in  its'  ^^^^me  time,  as  ,ipp«»«rs  frv>:«  a  i>^py  .»f  \ors»>s 
internal  probability  an*i  c«?berentv.  We  may  addressed  by  l^^we  to  iho  or.:n!o>s  on  A^idi- 
See  that  a  keen  but  h>s«ile  observer  c.'^uld  son*s  departure  for  I  MandinT?;oi»T\»>i,*v.svi«r. 
plausibly  attribute  to  Aildis.>n  the  faults  oha-  The  marria4^»  is  *:x»nerally  said  to  b.A\e  ^nvn 
ract eristic  of  the  head  of  a  tr«terle — love  of  unc«>mfi»riable.  Johns^M\  says  :h.s:  i:  rost*m- 
flatteiT  and  jealousy  of  out-i'lets — and  may  bled  the  marriages  in  whioli  a  suhnn  ci^«>ei  his 
infer  that  he  saw  one,  thoivirh  a  very  un-  dauifhter  a  man  to  K*  liorsl.i\o:  and  thor\» 
favourable,  aspect  of  the  tnith.  '  is  a  reiK>rt  that  Adilis^m  usM  to  o.vaiv  fr^nn 

After  'Cato/  Addison  returned  to  essay    hisuiKvmforiablesploniiourat  HoUjiud  Ut^iM* 
writing.     He  contnbute»i  tiftvime  papers  to    to  a  coffet^hous<»  at  Kousinct.m.    Little  \sihio 
the  'Guardian  "  (which  Steele  now  edited  in    can  bo  attaohtxl  to  snoh  ovssip.     'Hio  m.^ttoh 
place  of  the  'Spectator')  between  28  May    prt^bably  farilitatovi  AJdisiMrs  otVu*i:il  olo\a- 
and  22  Sent.  1713,  and  twenty-four  papers    tion.  Sunderland  triuniphtxl  o\  or  Tow ushond 
to  a  revived  *  Spectator.'  pri>bably  conducted    in  the  sprin^r  ^^l'  1717.  and  bnnijrhi  in  A^IiIimmi 
by  Bud^ll,  between  Id  June  and  29  Sept.    as  his  fellow  stvri^tary  of  state.      AvKlis^Mi's 
1714.    In  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  year  he    political  success  niu>t   Ih»  iNMiMder«Hi  chiolly 
jrave  two  papers  to  Steele's  *  Lover.'    It  is    as  a  pnxif  of  his  extn»nu*  |H»rst»nal  jHtnularity. 
enough  to  say  that  these  generally  display  the    He  had  neither  the  ixnvor  dori\  txl  t'rtMu  ^rrt^at 
old   qualities,  but   with   fewer  conspicuous    SiX*ial  position,  nor  that  of  n  >iirv>nuisdol»»i tor. 
successes.    His  purely  literary  activity  ends    It  has  been  al1dt^i  ^Spknok.  p.  177>>  t!mt  ho 
with  the  production  of  the  *  Drummer,'  a    was  too  fastidious  in  his  stylo  to  In*  ca)ttiblo 
prose  comedy  founded  on  the  storv  of  the    of  "ivTiting  n  ixnnnion  th\*|»j»to!i.     Maoaulay 
dnunmer   of   Tedworth,  told   in   (jlanvill's    argues  that  this  could  only  aj>i»ly  to  an  i^»^ 
*  Saddudsmus  Triumphatus.*    Addison  gave    norance  of  oftiouil  fonns.     No  pn»of,  inib*«Hi, 
it  to  Steele  with  an  especial  injunction  of  '  is  required  that  ho  could  write  easily,  though 
wjcrecjr.     It  was  represented  without  success  ,  he  could  iK^lUh  can»fully.     Sttvlo  s»iys  that 
in  1715,  and  then  published  by  Steele,  who  |  when  Addison  had  st'ttUnl  his  ])Ian,  lu>  iMuld 
thought   that   beauties   too   delicate   for  a  :  walk  about  and  dictate — ami  Sttvlo  had  ott on 
theatre  might  please  in  the  closet.     Tickell ;  been  his  amanuensis — as  tMisily  and  (Mmvtly 
slurred  its  authenticity  by  excluding  ft  from  ;  as  his  words  could  In*  written  ilown.     Po|h» 
his  edition  of  Addison*s  works ;  tBteele  vehe-    says  that  the  *  Spectators'  wort*  oft  on  written 
mently  protested  in  a  dedicatory,  letter  to    quickly  and  sent  to  press  at  onco,  ami  that  he 
Gongreve  preBxed  to  a  new  edition ;  nor  has    wrote  best  when  ho  had  not  ttni  much  time 
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to  correct.  Warton  had  heard  that  Addison 
would  stop  the  press,  when  almost  the  whole 
impression  of  a  '  Spectator '  had  been  worked 
off;  to  insert  a  new  preposition  or  conjunction 
{Essay  on  Pone,  1.  145).  We  can  hardly 
say  with  confiaence  how  far  his  nicety  may 
have  sometimes  interfered  with  his  ofEdal 
despatch  writing. 

Addison^s  health  was  meanwhile  breaking. 
He  retired  in  March  1718,  with  a  pension  of 
1,60(M.  a  year,  and  undertook  some  literary 
work  never  completed.     A  traj^edy  on  the 


their  common  friend.  Steele  says  to  bis 
wife  in  1717  that  he  asks  nothing  from  <Mr. 
Secretary  Addison.' 

Steele  published  a  paper  called  the 
'  Plebeian '  (14  March  1719),  att4icking  the 
proposed  measure  for  limiting  the  number  of 
peers.  Addison  replied  temperately  in  the 
*01d  Whig'  (10  March),  ^4th  a  constitu- 
tional argument  for  a  measure  calculated,  as 
he  thought,  to  preserve  the  right  balance  of 
power,  Steele  replied  in  two  more  'Ple- 
beians' (29  and  30  March),  and   in  one  of 


death  of  Socrates  is  mentioned ;  and  he  left  J  them  made  an  irrelevant  and  coarse  allu- 
behind  a  fragmentary  and  very  superficial  [Seion,  harshly  described  by  Macaulav  as  an 
work  on  the  evidences  of  the  christian  re-  -  <  odious  imputation '  upon  the  morals  of 
ligion.  He  also  meditat«l  a  paraphrase  of  the  his  opponents.  Addison  made  a  severe  and 
Psabns.  His  last  published  work  was  destined  contemptuous  replv  in  a  second  '  Old  Whig  * 
to  be  of  a  different  character,  and  brought  (2  AprS),  ending,  however,  with  an  expres- 
him  into  conflict  with  his  old  friend  Stede.  I  gion  of  his  belief  that  the  *  Plebeian'  would 
Steele's  boundless  admiration  for  Addison  f  write  well  in  a  good  cause.  Macaulay  first 
has  been  noticed.  When  supplanted  by  his^  pointed  out  that  Addison  did  not,  as  Johnson 
ally,  he  rdoiced,  as  he  says,  to  be  excelled,  gavs,  call  Steele 'little  Dicky.'  Steele  had  the 
and  proudly  declared  that,  whatever  Mr.  \^t  ^oni  in  a  '  Plebeian '  (6  April)  written 
Steele  owed  to  Mr.  Addison,  the  world  owed  ^th  some  bitterness  about  Addison's  whig* 
Addison  to  Steele.  The  harmony,  however,  1  j^igm^  jj^t  ending  with  a  quotation  from  *  Oato' 
was  disturbed.  We  learn  from  Steele's  ^  expressive  of  sound  nature.  Some  regret 
correspondence  that  he  borrowed  money  oc-  for  the  breach  of  then-  old  alliance  appears  in 
casionally  from  his  richer  friend.  Johnson  •  the  concluding  sentences,  but  there  b  no  trace 
tells  a  story,  upon  apparently  good  autho-    Qf  |^  reconciliation. 

rity,  that  Addison  once  put  an  execution  into  ;  Addison  was  fast  breaking.  On  his  deaths 
Steele's  house  for  100/.,  and  that  Steele  was  I  ^ed  he  sent  for  Gay,  and  begged  forgive- 
deeply  hurt.  The  most  authentic  form  of :  ^ess  for  some  injurv,  presumamy  an  inter- 
the  anecdote  comes  from  the  actor,  B.  Victor  !  ference  with  Gay's  preferment,  oi  which  he 
(Original  Letters,  &c.,  vol.  i.  np.  328-9),  who  accused  liimself.  He  sent  also,  as  Young  tells 
knew  Steele  and  gave  the  facts  m  a  letter  1  ^g  («  Conjectures  on  Original  ComposUion; 
to  Gamck.  The  statement  is  that  Steele  |  Works,  p.  136),  for  his  stepson  Warwick, 
borrowed  1,000/.  from  Addison  m  order  to  !  and  said  to  him :  '  See  in  what  peace  a 
build  a  house  at  Hampton  Court ;  that  Addi-  ,  christian  can  die.'  The  incident  is  supposed 
son  advanced  the  moiiev  through  hisla^'>'ers  to  be  uUuded  to  in  Tickell's  fine  address  to 
with  instructions  to  enforce  the  debt  when  War\^'ick  ^vith  Addison's  words.  He 
due ;  and  that  upon  Steele's  failure  to  pav  at  ,,       ,       ^    ..  wt..     t-.i. 

the  year's  end,  the  house  and  fumitur^^ere  i  ^^    taught  us  how  to  live,  and  (oh!  too  hijh 
sold  and  the  balance  pid  to  Steele,  with  a  i  ^^^  P"'^  °^  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 
letter  briefly  telling  him  that  the  st«p  had  I      He  left  to  Tickell  the  care  of  his  works, 
been  taken  to  aroust^  liim  from  his  '  lethiargy.'  i  which  he  bequeathed  to  Oraggs  in  a  touching 
Steele,  it   is  added,  took   the  reproof  with    letter;  and  died  of  asthma  and  dropsy,  17  June 
*  phih)Sophical  comjKwure,'    and  was  after-    1719.    Lady  Warwick  died  7  July  1731. 
wards  on  good  terms  with  Addison.    Upon        He  left  a  daughter,  bom  30  Jan.  1719,  ap- 
this  showing,  it  was  not  a  case  of  a  friend    pnrently  of  rather  defective  jntellect  (OeniU- 
.  suddenly  converted  by  anger  into  a  severe 
'creditor,  but  a  delibt»rate  plan  from  the  first 
=  to   give  a  serious    lesson.     However  well 
meant  or  well  taken,  such  reproofs  are  severe 
tests  of  friendship.     Steele,  whase  imprudent 
zeal  made  him  the  scapegoat  of  his  party, 
was  probably  hurt  when  he  received  no  office, 
and  only  a  sliare  in  the  patent  of  the  play- 
house, upon  the  triumph  of  the  whigs.     He 
was  hurt,  too,  at  being  superseded  by  Tickell 
in  Addison's  favour,  and  at  the  ap])ointment 
of  the  younger  man  as  under-secret ary  to 


niatis  Magazine,  March  1797  and  May  1798; 
Lady  Louisa  Stewart's  introduction  to  the 
Works  of  I^ady  M.  W.  Montagu,  p.  16 ;  and 
letters  in  Egerton  MS.  1974),  who  Hved  many 
years  at  Hilton,  dying  unmarried  in  1797. 
His  librarv  was  sold  in  May  1799,  bringing 
456/.  2s,  9d, 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Addison  in  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  two  at  Magdalen, 
and  one  (presented  by  nis  daughter  in  1760) 
at  the  Bodleian.  A  so-called  portrait  in 
Holland  House  seems  to  be  really  the  portrait 
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i;     of  ]u8  friend  Sir  A.  Fountaine  (Notes  and  '  Guardian/  1713.     10.  '  Tlie  late  Trial  nnd 
,•     Qttaiesy  4th  «er.  3di.  367,  6th  ser.  v.  488,  vi.  Conviction  of  Coiuit  Tariff,^  1713.     11.  Pa- 
il     94;  Joieph  Addison  and  Sir  A,  Fountaine^  pers  in  eighth  volume  of  '  Si)ectator,*  1714. 
.'      fieHomance  of  a  Portrait,  LondoD,  1868).  12.    *  The    Drummer  '   (anon^-mous),    1716 
Addi8on*8  Latin  poems  appeared  in  the  (acted   1716).     13.  'Tlie  Freeholder/  1716. 
'Examen  Poeticum  Duplex,'  tK)iidon,  1698,  14.  *The  Old  Whi^,*  1719.    This  (with  the 
and  the  'Musarum  Anglicanarum  Analecta,*  'Plebeian*)  is  included  only  in  Greene*8  and 
vol.  ii.,  Oxford,  1699.    The  latter  collection  Bolin's  edition  of  liis  works.    Tlie  *  Dialo^rues 
includes  two  poems,  on  the  Peace  and  to  on  Medals' and  the*  Evidences  of  the  Ohrist- 
Dr.  Hannes,  not  in  the  former.    A  poem  on  ian  Relifrion '  were  publishtHi  posthumously 
SkatinfT  attributed  to  P.-Frowde  in  the  last  in  TickelFs  edition  of  his  works. 
was  published  as  Addison  8  by  Curll  in  1720.  Of  collected    editions  we    mav   mention 
The  third  part  of  the  '  Miscellany  Poems  *  TickelFs,  in  4  vols.,  1721;    the  ^kskerville 
(1693)  includes  the  poem  *To  Mr.  Dr^-den;'  edition,  in  4  vols.  4t(>,  Birmin^^ham,  1701 ; 
the  fourth  part  (1694),  the  translation  of  the  another  collected  edition,  in  4  vols.,  London, 
fourth  G^rgic,  an  '  Account  of  the  Greatest  1766,  often  reprint  I'd  in  12mo;    an  edition 
English  Poets,'  the  *  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  (with  grammatical  notes)  by  Bishop  Ilurd, 
Day,'  a  translation  of  0\*id*8  •  Salmacis ; '  the  in  0  vo&.  8vo,  in  181 1 ;  a  fuller  edition,  edited 
fifth  part   (1704)   contains  the  letter  from  by  G.  W.   Greene,  N»»w  York,   1866;   tho 
Italy  (already  published),   the   Milton  imi-  most  complete  and  convenient  edition  is  that 
tat^Kl  in  a  translation  from  the  third  ^neid,  contained  in  Bohn*s  '  British  Classics,*  6  vols, 
and  various  translations  from  Ovid.  Macaulay  1866. 
,,  menUons  (see  note  to  article  *  Macaulay '  in  [xickeirs  Preface  to  Addison's  Works ;  Steek.'s 
/-LOWOTBSS  Manuaf)  that  <  Spectator     Nos.  PrefncetotheDrunniuT.inanKpistleDwlicatory 
603  and  623  should  be  given  to  Addison.  to  Mr.  Congreve,  ocrtLsiontHl  l.v  Mr.  Tickell's  Pre- 
A  translation  of  an  oration  '  in  defence  of  face;  Spence'.s  Aumlotes  (1820) ;  Egerton  MSS. 
the  new  philosophy,' made  in  the  schooLs  at  1971-4:  life  in  Biograidiia  Britannicu;  lifi>  in 
Oxford  (7  July  1603),  attributed  to  Addison,  Johnson's  Lives  of  thu  Poets;  Addisonijma,alonst* 
M  appended  to  a  translation  by  W.  Gardiiier  collection  of  anec«lotc-s  hy  Sir  R.  Philliiis  (1803), 
of  I<^ontenelle*8  *  Plurality  of  Worlds '  (Lon-  which  contains  fac-siinilcs  <»f  httiTs  to  Wort loy 
don,  1728).    k  'Discourse- on  Ancient  and  Montagu,tbonfirstpubli.sliea;  life l.;^- Lucy Aikin 
Modem  Learning,'  published  by  Osborne  in  (18*3);  aijd  tin-  review  of  this,  winch  i«  one  of 

1730,froma  ^'       '     '     ^"  ~ """"'' 

and  afterwards 


aa a  genmne,  ^^  ^      ■ 

printed  in  Addison  s  works  J  A  '  Dissertotio  .  j^gg.  ^,y^.^^  j^  ynlueless ;  Swifi'8  Work** ;  Pope's 

ae  insigrmonbus  Romai^  y^fis  mih-  bom^ondence  in  Elwin's  e<lition  ;  CarruthorMs 

lished  m  1692,  1698, 1718,  1726,  and  1760,  lj^  of  Pope.]  L.  «. 

and  was  regarded  as  valuable  by  Dr.  Parr 

(JV7rf««€mrfQM«rt«*,  3rd  series,  ix.  312).    An        ADDISON,  I^VNCELOT,  D.l).  (1632- 


'  Political  State '  in  1716.    It  was  aften^-ards    of  Crosbv  I^venswort h,  A\'est niorelan J.    1L» 


1.  *  A  Poem  to  His  Majesty/  presented  by  :  education  at  the  grannnar  school  of  Appleby 
the  Lord  Keeper  (Somers)  1696.  2.  *  Letter  he  was  sent  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Ix-- 
from  Italy  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Lord  tween  which  and  the  counties  of  Cumber- 
Haii&x,  in  the  year  1701.'  Printed  1703.  land  and  Westmoreland  tlir-re  liad  long  been 
3.  'Remarks  on  several  Parts  of  Italy,'  a  close  connection.  According  to  the  college 
1706.  Second  edition,  1718.  4.  '  Fair  RoiJa-  bool«s  he  was  admitted  on  24  Jan.  1650-1  as 
mond/  an  opera  in  three  acts,  and  in  verse 
< anonymous),    1707.      6.   Papers    in  'The 

Tatler/  1709-10.  6.  '  The  Whig  Examiner,'  '  Joseph  Williamson,  a  Cuml)erland  man,  who 
1710.  7.  Papers  in  'Spectator,'  1711-12.  |  rose  to  be  a  principal  secretary- of  state  under 
(The  papers  on  Milton,  on  the  Imagination,  the  Restoration,  who  b«?friended  liim  in  after 
and  on  Coverley  have  been  published  sepa-  life,  and  from  whom,  it  has  been  surmised, 
ntely.)     8.    '  Cato,'  1713.      9.    Papers  in  I  Joseph  Addison  received  his  cliristian  name. 


a'batteler.*    Among  his  college  contenipo- 
I  raries  (AVoOD,  Fasti,  ed.  Bliss,  ii.  175)  was 
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He  proceeded  B.A.  25  Jan.  1654-5,  and  M.A. 
4  July  1657.  In  1657  he  was  one  of  the 
Teme  filii,  and  the  speech  which  he  delivered 
in  that  capacity  was  deemed  by  those  in  au- 
thority so  offensive  an  attack  on  the  puritan- 
ism  then  dominant  in  and  out  of  the  univer- 
sity, that  he  was  forced  to  retract  it  in  con- 
vocation on  his  knees.  In  disgust  doubtless 
at  this  treatment,  he  withdrew  from  Oxford 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Petworth  in  Sussex, 
and  having  meanwhile,  apparently,  taken  or- 
ders, he  ministered  zealously  to  the  royalist 
and  episcopalian  squires  of  tlie  district.  At 
the  Restoration  he  received  the  appointment 
of  English  chaplain  at  Dunkirk.  In  1662 
Dunkirk  was  purchased  back  by  France,  and 
its  English  governor,  Andrew  Lord  Ru- 
therfora,  created  earl  of  Teviot,  transferred 
Iiis  services  to  Tangier,  just  acquired  by 
Charles  II.  Addison  accompanied  Lord 
Teviot  as  the  chaplain  of  the  new  depen- 
dency. His  probably  contemporaneous  record 
of  his  earlier  impressions  of  Tangier  was  not 
published  until  1681,  when  Tangier  was  re- 
occupying  public  attention  in  England.  It 
then  appeared  as  '  The  Moors  Bamed,  being 
a  discourse  concerning  Tangier,  especially 
when  it  was  under  the  Earl  of  Teviot,'  and 
gives  a  lively  account  of  garrison  life  at  Tan- 
gier and  of  the  military  and  administrative 
achievements  of  Lord  Teviot,  who  was  killed 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  Moors  when  he  had 
been  governor  little  more  than  a  year.  A 
second  edition,  with  the  author's  name,  was 
issued  in  1 685  as  *  A  Discourse  of  Tangier 
under  the  Government  of  the  Earl  of  Teviot.' 
In  1670  Addison  visited  England,  and  mar- 
ried Jane,  sister  of  the  Right  Rev.  William 
Gulston,  S.T.P.,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Bri- 
stol in  1 679.  According  to  Anthony  a  Wood, 
Addison  was,  against  his  own  wi8h,superseded 
in  liis  chaplaincy  at  Tangier ;  but  his  services 
there  seem  to  have  been  so  far  recognised  that, 
in  the  title-page  of  a  work  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1671,  he  is  designated  *  Chaplain  to 
his  ^lajesty  in  Ordinary.'  This  was  *  West 
Barbary,  or  a  Short  Narrative  of  the  Revolu- 
tions of  the  Kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
with  an  account  of  their  present  customs, 
sacred,  civil,  and  domestic'  It  was  *  printed 
at  the  theatre  in  Oxford,'  and  dedicated  to 
Williamson,  who  was  one  of  the  curators  of 
the  Sheldonian  press.  Macaulay  calls  it 
*  an  interesting  volume.'  In  1671,  also,  Ad- 
dison received  from  a  friendly  squire  the 
living  of  Milston,  near  Amesbury,  Wiltshire, 
worth  120/.  a  year,  to  which  was  afterwards 
added  a  prebendal  stall  in  Salisbury  Cathe-  I 
dral.  In  1675  he  published  'The  Present  I 
State  of  the  Jews  (more  particularly  relating  I 
to  those  of  Barbary),  wnerein  is  contained  '< 


an  exact  account  of  their  customs,  secular 
and  reli^ous.  To  which  is  annexed  a  sum- 
mary discourse  of  the  Misna,  Talmud,  and 
G^mara.'  This  work,  dedicated  to  'Sir' 
Joseph  Williamson,  contains  much  carious 
information,  and  justice  is  done  in  it  to  the 
private  virtues  of  the  Jews  of  Barbaiy.  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  1676 ;  a  third  in 
1682.  In  1675  Addison  took  at  Oxford  his 
B.D.  and  D.D.  dep^es.    In  1678  '  The  First 

I  State  of  Muhametism,  or  an  Account  of  the 
Author  and  Doctrine  of  that  Imposture,'  ap- 

'  peared  anonymously ;  but  Addison's  author- 
ship of  it  was  avowed  in  the  second  edition, 
nublished  in  1679  as  the  '  Life  and  Death  of 
Muhamed.'  In  1683  he  was  appointed  dean 
of  Lichfield,  and  in  1684  coUatea  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Coventry,  which  he  held  with 
his  deanery  in  commendam.  As  a  member 
of  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  which 
met  at  Westminster  on  4  Dec.  1689,  Dean 
Addison  was  one  of  the  opponents  of  the 
policy  of  comprehension  nvoured  by  the 

I  upper  house,  and  on  account  of  this  and  other 
displays  of  his  high-church  zeal,  he  lost,  it 
has  been  said,  his  chance  of  becoming  one  of 
King  William's  bishops.  He  died  on  §0  April, 
1703,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  inside  which,  in  1719,  a 
mural  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
The  inscription  on  it  (written,  it  has  been 
surmised,  by  Tickell)  records  that  his  son, 
Joseph,  just  before  his  own  death,  was  super- 
intending its  erection. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned.  Dean  Addi- 
son wrote  several  theological  and  devotional, 
of  which  the  titles  are  given  in  the  *  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica.'  Of  more  general  interest 
18  his  *  Modest  Plea  for  the  Clergy,'  a  spirited 
defence  of  his  order.  The  first  edition  of  it 
appeared  anonymously  in  1677 ;  but  though 
its  authorship  was  afterwards  formallv 
avowed,  Dr.  Hickes,  when  reprinting  it  witt 
other  treatises  in  1 709,  declared  that  after 
making  due  inquiry  he  had  been  unable  to 
discover  its  autnor^s  name,  or  even  whether 
he  was  a  clergyman. 

Dean  Addison  left  besides  Joseph,  his  eldest 
son,  three  children  by  his  first  wife — she  died, 
it  is  supposed,  about  1686  {Notes  and  QuerieSy^ 
5th  series,  vi.  350) — *  each  of  whom,'  Steele 
says  (second  preface  to  the  Drumtner,  Episto- 
lary Correspondence,  1809,  pp.  611-2),  '  for 
excellent  talents  and  singular  perfection  was 
as  much  above  the  ordinary  world  as  their 
brother  Joseph  was  above  them.'  Gulston 
(1673-1709),  the  dean's  second  son,  after 
having  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  Fort  St.  George,  was  ap- 
pointed its  governor  in  succession  to  Thomas 
riit  (Chatham's  grandfather),  and  died  a  few 
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weeks  after  this  promotion.  Lancelot  (1680- 
1711),  the  third  son,  was  first  of  Queen  s  Col- 
leffe,  Oxford,  and  then  a  demj  of  Magdalen,  of 
which  he  hecame  a  fellow  m  1706.  At  the 
university  he  won  a  reputation  for  his  clas- 
sical learning.  Ahout  the  time  of  his  brother 
Gulston's  death  he  visited  Fort  St.  George, 
and  died  there  in  1711  (Ikfertim  MS.  1972, 
fol.  50).  Their  sister  Dorothy  (1674-1750) 
married  the  Rev.  James  Sartre,  originally  a 
French  pastor  at  3Iontpelier,  aften^i'ards  a 
prebendary  of  Westminster.  Swift  (Journal 
to  Sulla,  io  Oct.  1710^,  after  dining  with  her 
in  the  company  of  Aadison  and  Steele,  says 
of  her:  *  Addison's  sister  is  a  sort  of  a  wit, 
veiy  like  him.  I  am  not  fond  of  her.*  After 
her  first  husband's  death  in  1713  she  married  ' 
a  Mr.  Combe,  and  survived  till  1750.  Dean 
Addison's  second  wife,  originally  Dorothy 
Danvers,  of  a  Leicestershire  famil>',  was  a 
widow  when  he  married  her.  She  died,  ; 
without  issue,  in  1719.  ' 

[Dean  Addison's  Works;  Memoir  in  Biogra-  . 
phui   Britannica   (KippiH s),  i.  43-44 ;   Wooils 
Athens  Oxonienses,  ea.  BHhs,  iv.  517-19;  infor- 
mation communicated  by  the  Provost  o£  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.]  F.  E. 

ADDISON,  LAURA  {d,  1852),  actress,  ^ 
made  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  in  ^ 
November  1843,  at  the  Worcester  Theatre,  as  \ 
Xiady  Townley  in  the  *  Provoked  Husband.' 
Her  family  had  opposed  her  desire  to  become 
An  actress ;  she  had  no  introduction,  teacher, 
or  patron,  but  was  altogether  self-instructed. 
She  was  very  favourably   received  by  the 
public.   She  fulfilled  an  engagement  at  Glas-  j 
gow,  and,  pla^nng  Desdemona  to  the  Othello 
of  Macready,  secured  the  good  opinion  and  ' 
the  firiendship  of  that  tragedian.    At  liis  in- 
stance, after  she  had  played  with  success  at  j 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  she  was  engaged  by  ; 
Mr.  Phelps,  and  made  her  first  appearance  . 
«t  Sadler  s  Wells,  then  under  his  manage- 
ment, in  August  1846,  as  Lady  Mabel  in  the 
^Patrician's Daughter'  of  W^estland  Marston. 
She  remained  at  Sadler's  Wells  three  seasons, 
representing  Juliet,  Portia,  Isabella  in  '  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,'  Imogen,  Miranda,  and  Lady 
Macbeth ;  she  appeared  as  Panthea  upon  the 
revival  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy 
of  '  A  Sang  and  no  King ; '  and  she  was  the 
first  representative  of  Margaret  liandolph 
And  Lilian  Saville  in  the  poetic  tragedies  of 
'  Feudal  Times '  and  '  John  Saville  of  Ilay- 
sted,'  by  the  Rev.  James  White.    In  1849 
she  was  playing  at  the  Uaymarket  with  Mr. 
and  Mn.  Charks  Kean,  and  in  1850  she  ac- 
cepted an  engagement  at  Drury  I^ane  under 
Mr.  Anderson's  management,  representing  the 
characters  of  Mrs.  Haller  in  the  '  Stranger,' 


Mrs.  Beverley  in  the  *  Gamester,'  Bianca  in 
*  Fazio,'  and  Leonora  in  an  English  version 
of  SchiUer's  '  Fiesco,'  &c.  &c.  In  1851  she 
left  England  for  America,  and  died  the  fol- 
lowing year  on  a  voyage  from  Albany  to  Xew 
York. 

[Talliss  Drawing  Room  Tuble  Book,  1861.] 

D.  C. 

ADDISON,  THOMAS  (1793-1860),  an 
eminent  physician,  was  bom  at  Long  Benton, 
near  Newcastle,  in  April  1793.  ifis  father, 
Joseph  Addison,  belonged  to  a  family  of  yeo- 
men which  had  long  been  settled  at  Laner- 
cost  in  Cumberland,  and  was  in  business  as 
a  grocer.  Thomas,  the  younger  son,  was 
educated  at  Newcastle  grammar  school,  and 
afterwards  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  graduated  M.D.  in  1815,  writing 
an  inaugural  dissertation,  *De  Svphilide.' 
He  afterwards  came  to  London,  where  he 
was  appointed  house  surgeon  to  the  Lock 
Hospital,  and  studied  discuses  of  the  skin 
under  the  celebrated  Batemnn.  Although  a 
doctor  of  medicine,  Addison  entered  us  a 
student  at  Guv's  Hospital,  was  appointed 
assistant  phvsician  to  the  hospital  in  1824, 
and  lectured  on  materia  medicu  in  1827.  In 
the  latter  position  he  attracted  a  large  class 
of  students,  and  was  in  18;i7  promoted  to 
the  office  of  physician  to  the  hospital  and 
joint-lecturer  on  medicine  with  Dr.  Bright. 
In  his  hospital  practice  he  soon  became  dis- 
tinguisheci  for  iiis  remarkable  zeal  in  the 
investigation  of  disease  both  by  observation 
of  cases  during  life  and  by  post-mortem 
examinations.  He  thus  acquired  a  brilliant 
reputation  as  a  clinical  teacher,  and  con- 
tributed perhaps  more  than  any  of  his  col- 
leagues to  the  fame  which  Guy's  Hospital 
attained  as  a  school  of  medicine  during  his 
connection  with  it.  Addison  laboured  as  a 
teacher  and  investigator  till  the  state  of  his 
health  com])elled  him  to  resign  his  hos])ital 
appointments,  and  he  died  not  long  after  his 
retirement  at  Brigliton  on  29  June  1860. 
He  was  buried  in  Lanercost  Abbey,  Cum- 
berland. 

Addison's  contributions  to  the  science  of 
medicine  were  numerous  and  imi)ortant.  His 
researches  on  pneumonia  (published  1837 
and  1843)  brought  to  light  truths  novel  at 
the  time,  which  are  now  generally  accepted 
as  indisputable.  Tlie  memoir  on  pulmonary 
phthisis  was  not  less  original,  though  its 
conclusions  are  more  open  to  question.  They 
have  nevertheless  had  great  influence  on  the 
progress  of  knowledge  m  this  subject.  After 
publisliing  some  important  papers  on  diseases 
of  the  skin,  Addison  produced  in  1855  the 
work  by  wliich  he  is,  and  will  always  be, 
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best  known,  though  less  valued  by  his  own 
pupils  and  immeaiate  successors  than  his 
earlier  works.  In  this,  the '  Essay  on  Disease 
of  the  Supra-renal  Capsules/  he  announced 
a  discovery  of  remarkable  originality,  viz., 
that  these  organs,  not  pre\'iously  known  to 
be  the  seat  of  any  definite  disease,  were  in 
certain  cases  affected  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  fatal  malady,  with  well-marked 
symptoms,  including  a  remarkable  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  now  known  as  '  Addi- 
son's disease.'  The  novelty  of  Addison's 
views,  as  well  as  the  rarity  of  the  pheno- 
mena by  which  they  could  be  connrmed, 
caused  them  to  be  received  with  much  in- 
credulity, and  two  memoirs  relating  similar 
cases,  not  written  but  supported  by  Addison, 
were  declined  by  a  Ijondon  medical  society 
to  which  thev  were  presented  for  publication. 
But  the  reality  of  the  facts  and  the  correct- 
ness of  Addison's  explanation  are  now  gene- 
rally admitted,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Although  the  disease,  from  its 
rarity,  has  fortunately  no  great  practical  im- 
portance, its  discovery  remains  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  of  medicine  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  To  the  therapeu- 
tical side  of  medicine  Addison  devoted  less 
attention,  and  in  this  he  was  less  successful 
than  in  research.  Partly  from  this  cause, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  from  defects  of  manner 
whicn  are  attributed  to  him,  he  never  ob- 
tained a  large  practice  or  accumulated  gpreat 
wealth  ;  but,  indeed,  to  both  these  objects  of 
the  ambition  of  many  men,  Addison  seems 
to  have  been  comparatively  indifterent.  His 
soul  was  in  his  hospital  work ;  the  correct 
diagnosis  of  disease,  the  efficient  instruction 
of  his  pupils,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Guy's 
medical  school  were  the  objects  for  which  he 
lived. 

Addison's  independent  publications  were : 
1.  *  An  Essav  upon  the  Operation  of  Poison- 
ous Agents'  (jointly  with  John  Morgan), 
8vo,  London,  1829.  2.  *  Observations  on  the 
Disorders  of  Females  connected  -with  Uterine 
Irritation,'  8vo,  London,  1830.  8.  *  Elements 
of  Practice  of  Medicine '  (jointly  with  Richard 
Bright,  M.D.,  but  chiefly  by  Addison),  vol.  i. 
only  published,  8vo,  London,  1839.  4.  *  On 
Disease  of  the  Supra-renal  Capsules,'4to,  Lon- 
don, 1855. 

His  other  memoirs  were  chiefly  published 
in  the  Guy's  Hospital  reports  for  various 
years,  and  republished  as  *A  Collection  of 
the  Published  Writings,'  &c.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Wilks  and  Dr.  Daldy.  New  Sydenham  So- 
ciety, London,  1868. 

ptfunk'8  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, 2nd  edition,  iii.  205,  London,  1878 ;  Bio- 
graphy prefixed  to  Syd.  Soc.  collection  above 


cited ;  G-reenhoVs  Lectures  on  Addison^s  Disease, 
London,  1875;  Lonsdale's  Worthies  of  Cum- 
berland, London,  1873.]  J.  F.  P. 

ADD  Y.  WILLIAM  {fi.  1686),  a  writing- 
master  in  London,  was  tne  author  of  a  system 
of  shorthand  published  in  1686.  The  method, 
a  modification  of  that  of  Jeremiah  Rich,  was 
so  much  practised  that  the  Bible,  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  Singing  Psalms  were 

Eublished,  according  to  its  system,  two  years 
kter.  The  1695  edition  of  his  work  was  en- 
titled '  Stenographia,  or  the  Art  of  Short- 
Writing  compleated  in  a  far  more  compen- 
dious methode  than  any  yet  extant,'  12mo.  It 
was  engraved  throughout.  The  Bible  had  a 
portrait  of  Addy,  engraved  by  Sturt  from  a 
painting  by  Barker ;  and  the  same  engraver 
executed  the  rest  of  the  work.  In  subsequent 
editions  of  the  Bible  the  preUminajy  leaves 
were  changed,  and  the  book  dedicated  to 
King  William.  All  the  title-pages  are  dated 
1687. 

[James  H.  Lewis's  Hist,  of  Shorthand,  p.  94.] 

J.  £.  B. 
ADEL-  [See  Ethel-] 

ADELA  (1062  P-1137),  mother  of  Ste- 
phen, king  of  England,  and  the  fourth,  and 
probably  the  youngest,  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  Matilda  of  Flanders,  was 
bom  about  1062.  Her  beauty  and  valour  in 
her  early  years  are  described  by  many  con- 
temporary Norman  chroniclers.  WTiile  she 
was  still  a  child  she  was  affianced  to  Simon 
Crispin,  earl  of  Amiens,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Ralph,  earl  of  Valois  and  Mantes,  who  re- 
ceived his  military  training  at  the  court  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  But  soon  after  his 
father  8  death  in  1074  Simon  fell  into  a  settled 
melancholy ;  and  on  being  summoned  in  1077 
to  marry  Adela,  he  refused,  and  withdrew  to 
a  monastery.  But  already  in  1076  Adela  had 
been  demanded  in  marriage  by  Stephen,  earl 
of  Meaux  and  Brie,  son  and  heir  of  Theo- 
bald, earl  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  a  powerful 
neighbour  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  although  Stephen^s  suit  had  at 
first  been  unfavourably  received,  it  was  re- 
peated in  1080,  and  readily  accepted  hy 
William  and  his  nobles.  Adela  was  married 
in  the  same  year  at  Breteuil,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  repeated  with  much  splendour  ai 
Chartres,  the  chief  town  in  her  father-in- 
law's  dominion.  Baldric  of  Anjou,  abbot  of 
Bourgeuil,  and  other  courtly  poets,  speak  of 
her  at  the  time  as  being  her  father's  equal  in 
bravery,  a  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  a 
senerous  patron  of  poetry,  at  which  she  was 
herself  an  adept  {Ilistotre  Littirmre  de  to 
France^  vii.  162,  ix.  It31). 

In  1090,  on  the  death  of  Theobald,  her 
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husband's  fsthery  Stephen  succeeded  to  his 
rule,  and  Adela  played  an  active  part  in 
public  life.     In  most  of  the  charters  issued 
by  Stephen  her  name  was  mentioned,  and  an 
inscription,  until  recently  legible,  on  a  gate 
at  Blois  testifies  to  a  grant  of  privileges  to 
the  town  from  '  Stephen  the  Earl  and  Adela 
the  Countess '  conjomtl^r.    Disputes  between 
monasteries,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  gene- 
rally, she  seems  to  have  controlled  b^  her 
own  authority,  with  the  aid  of  her  intimate 
friend    Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres.      It  was 
throoffh  her  energy  and  beneficence  that  the 
cathedral  of  Chfutres  was  rebuilt  in  stone, 
and  freed  from  all  taxation  on  condition  that 
uuuversary  services  should  be  performed  for 
ever  in  honour  of  her  husband  and  herself. 
With  Hildebert,  bishop  of  Mans,  she  main- 
tuned  throuj^hout    her    married  life  very 
friendly  relations,  and  many  of  his  letters  to 
heron  ecclesiastical  subjects  are  still  extant. 
In  1006  her  husband,  at  her  desire,  left  Blois 
to  join  the  first  crusade,  and  she  was  nomi- 
nated regent  in  his  absence.  At  the  moment 
the  was  much  occupied  with  domestic  duties. 
A  krae  family  was  growing  up  about  her, 
tnd  although  she  sent  her  two  eldest  sons, 
William  and  Theobald,  to  a  monastic  school 
It  Orleans,  the  rest  she  zealously  educated 
henel£     But  she  contrived  to  perform  her 
public  business  with  due  thoroughness.     '  In 
joo,'  wrote  Bishop  Hildebert  to  her,  *  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  smide  the  helm  of  the  state.' 
She  aided  Louis  Vl  of  France  with  a  hundred 
soldiers,  equipped  under  her  supervision,  to 
lepresfl  a  rebellion  about  1096.    In  1097  she 
entertained  Anselm,  while  passing  from  Eng- 
land to  Bome  during  his  quarrel  with  her 
brother  William  11,  and  became  his  pupil  in 
order  to  benefit  her  children  by  the  instruc- 
tion she  obtained  of  him.     In  1098  Adela 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  she  piously  at- 
tributed her  recovery  to  the  intercession  of 
St.  Agiles,  before  whose  shrine,  in  a  chapel  of 
Resbac  in  La  Brie,  she  had  her  couch  placed 
at  a  very  critical  moment  of  her  sicKness. 
About  1099  her  husband  returned  home; 
he  bad  behaved  with  doubtful  courage  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Antioch,  and 
Adela  resented  his  disgrace.    In  1101  she 
induced  him  to  join  William,  earl  of  Poitou, 
in  a  second  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  was  slain  fighting  at  the  siege  of 
Ramula. 

After  her  husband's  death,  Adela  con- 
tinued in  the  regency  in  behalf  of  her  sons, 
idl  of  whom  were  still  in  their  minority ;  she 
frequently,  however,  associated  their  names, 
ana  especially  that  of  Theobald,  the  second 
son  and  deemed  l^  her  the  most  able  of  her 
children,  with  her  own  in  official  documents. 


Between  1103  and  1105  Ansebn  was  often 
her  guest.  He  stayed  witli  her  from  the 
spring  to  the  autumn  of  1103,  and  when  he, 
with  Eadmer,  came  from  Rome  to  Blois  some 
months  later,  he  stated  to  Adela  his  grounds 
of  dispute  about  investitures  with  her  brother, 
Henry  I.  She  attempted  to  arbitrate  between 
them  ;  she  summoned  Henry  and  Anselm  to 
meet  her  at  the  castle  of  L*^Vigle  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  there  a  temporary  reconciliation 
was  arranged.  On  24  May  1105,  Anselm,  in 
a  letter  to  the  pope,  praises  highly  Adela*s 
skill  in  the  mediation.  About  the  same 
time  the  countess  granted  an  asylum  at  her 
court  to  Agnes  of  Poitou,  the  ill-used  wife 
of  the  Norman  baron,  llobert  of  Belesme. 
In  1107  Adela  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with 
Ivo  of  Chartres,  as  to  the  qualincations  for 
admission  to  the  chief  monastery  of  his  dio- 
cese, and  Pope  Pascal,  who  had  Wen  visiting 
the  king  of  1^  ranee,  came  to  Adela  at  Chartres 
to  settle  the  dispute.  Anselm  had  already 
addressed  him  in  the  countess  s  behalf,  but 
Pascal  decided  the  question  in  favour  of  Ivo. 
Nevertheless  Adela  gave  him  a  sumptuous 
reception,  and  he  celebrated  Easter  m  her 
dominions.  In  1 108  Adela  received  Boemund 
of  Antioch,  an  enthusiastic  crusader,  and  at 
her  earnest  request  he  celebrated  his  mar- 
riage with  Constance,  daughter  of  Philip  I 
of  S'rance,  at  Chartres.  Later  in  1108  Hugh 
of  Puiset,  a  powerful  neighbour,  attacked 
Adela,  and  she,  with  her  son  Theobald,  went 
to  Paris  to  demand  aid  of  Philip  I.  The  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  Hugh  was  defeated 
by  the  joint  forces  of  France  and  Blois.  In 
1109  Adela  resigned  the  government  to  Theo- 
bald. She  passed  over  her  eldest  son  William 
as  mentally  and  physically  Theobald^s  infe- 
rior. In  accordance  with  a  previous  sugges- 
tion of  Anselm,  she  spent  the  last  years  of 
her  life  in  a  convent.  She  took  the  veil  at 
the  Cluniac  priory  of  Marcigny  on  the  Loire, 
in  the  diocese  of  Autun.  But  tlie  countess  for 
some  years  aftenvards  still  exerted  herself  in 
public  afiairs.  She  induced  Count  Theobald 
to  ally  himself  with  his  uncle  Henry  I  against 
France  in  1117-8.  She  continued  to  bestow 
munificent  g^ifts  on  monasteries  and  churches, 
especially  on  that  of  Ste.  Foy  at  Colomiers, 
her  favourite  retreat ;  and  she  settled  many 
clerical  disputes.  She  urged  Hugh  of  Fleuiy 
to  write  his  valuable  chronicle  of  French 
history,  which  was  dedicated  to  her  niece, 
the  Empress  Matilda,  after  her  death.  She 
corresponded  with  Hildebert  of  Mans,  and 
visitea  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York,  when 
he  passed  through  France  to  appeal  to 
Rome  in  his  quarrel  with  the  arcnbishop 
of  Canterbury;  in  1135  she  received  from 
Peter,  abbot  of  Clugny,  a  full  accoimt  of  the 
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death  of  her  brother,  Henry  I.  She  died  in 
1137  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-fiye,  and 
was  buried  at  Caen  beside  her  mother  and 
her  sister  Cecilia  in  the  abbey  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Her  prave  bore  the  inscription 
*  Adela,  filia  re^s/ 

Of  Adela's  chddren,William,  the  eldest  son, 
played  a  very  unimportant  part  in  history. 
Theobald,  her  successor,  proyed  a  capable 
ruler;  he  named  his  only  daughter  Adela, 
and  she  became  the  wife  of  Louis  VII  of 
France,  and  mother  of  Philip  Augustus. 
The  coimtess  in  1114  sent  Stephen,  her  third 
son,  to  the  court  of  Henry  I,  and  she  liyed 
long  enough  to  see  him  crowned  king  of 
England.  Her  sons,  Henry  and  Philip,  she 
deyoted  to  the  church,  and  the  former  became 
an  eminent  bishop  of  Winchester,  while  the 
latter  held  the  see  of  Chalons.  Another  son, 
Humbert,  died  young,  and  of  a  seyenth, 
Eudo,  mentioned  in  one  of  Adela's  charters, 
nothing  is  known  beyond  the  name.  C)f 
Adela's  daughters,  Matilda  married  Ralph, 
earl  of  Chester,  and,  with  her  husband  and 
her  cousin  Prince  William,  was  drowned  in 
the  White  ship  in  1120.  Adela  married 
Milo  de  Brai,  lord  of  Montlheri  and  viscount 
of  Troyes,  a  marriage  that  Ivo  of  Chartres 
subsequently  annulled  on  the  ground  of  con- 
sanguinity. Some  authorities  mention  two 
other  daughters,  Alice,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Reynald  HI,  earl  of  Joigni,  and  Eleanora, 
the  wife  of  Raoul,  earl  of  \  ermandois  {VArt 
de  verifier,  xi.  362-3). 

[Ordericiifl  Vitalis,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  is 
the  chief  contemporary  authority.  The  l>e8t  ac- 
count of  Adela's  life  will  be  found  in  Mrs. 
Green's  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England,  i. 
34-72,  where  very  full  references  to  all  the 
original  authorities  are  given ;  see  also  Free- 
man's Norman  Conquest,  iii.  and  iv.,  and  his 
WiUiam  Rufus.]  S.  L.  L. 

ADELAIDE,  Queen  Dowager  (1792- 
1849).  Amellv  Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa 
Caroline,  eldest  child  of  George,  duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg  Meiningen,  and  of  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Christian  Albert,  prince  of 
IIohenlohe-Langenburg,  was  bom  13  Aug. 
1792.  Brought  up  by  a  widowed  mother 
(her  father  died  1803),  her  reputation  for 
amiability  determined  Queen  Charlotte  to 
select  her  as  a  wife  for  William  Henry,  duke 
of  Clarence,  whose  marriage,  with  that  of 
his  three  brothers,  took  place  when  the  death 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte  made  it  desirable 
to  provide  heirs  for  the  crown.  A  tempo- 
rary difficulty,  caused  by  the  refusal  of  par- 
liament to  raise  the  duke's  allowance  of 
18,000/.  a  year  by  more  than  6,000/.  instead 
of  the  10,000/.  demanded,  was  got  over,  and 


the  princess  and  her  mother  arrived  in  Lon- 
don for  the  marriage,  4  July  1818.  It  took 
place  at  Kew,  simultaneously  with  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  on  18  July,  and  proved  a 
happy  one,  despite  the  disparity  in  jrears  (the 
bnde  was  in  her  twenty-sixth,  the  bridegroom 
in  his  fifty-third  year)  and  the  absence  of  any 
preliminary  courtship. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  passed 
the  first  year  of  their  marriage  in  Hanover, 
where,  in  1819,  a  daughter  was  bom  to  them, 
to  live  only  a  few  hours.  Their  second  child, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  Georgina  Adelaide, 
bom  10  Dec.  1820,  died  in  the  following 
year.  Their  principal  English  residence 
was  Bushey  Park,  wnere  they  lived  in  com- 
parative retirement  until  the  accession  of 
William  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
George  IV,  26  June  1830.  By  a  bill  passed 
in  the  following  November,  the  queen  was 
nominated  as  regent,  in  case  a  child  of  hers 
should  survive  the  king,  and  provision  was 
made  for  her  widowhood  by  a  settlement  of 
100,000/.  a  year,  with  Marlborough  House 
and  Bushey  Park,  of  which  she  was  imme- 
diately constituted  perpetual  ranger.  The 
royal  coronation  took  place  on  8  Sept.  1831. 

Her  supposed  inter&rence  in  pohtics  ren- 
dered the  queen  very  unpopular  during  and 
after  the  reform  agitation,  and  her  carriage 
was  once  assailed  in  the  streets  by  an  angry 
mob,  who  were  only  beaten  off  by  the  canes 
of  her  footmen.  On  the  fall  of  the  whig 
(Lord  Melbourne's)  ministry  in  1832,  the 
words  of  the  *  Times,*  *  The  queen  has  done 
it  all,'  were  placarded  over  London.  The 
dismissal  of  her  chamberlain,  I^ord  Howe, 
for  a  vote  adverse  to  the  ministry,  caused 
her  much  annoyance,  and  she  refused  to  ac- 
;  cept  any  one  in  his  place,  which  he  continued 
to  fill  unofficially. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  Queen  Adelaide  was 
summoned  to  Germany  to  her  mother's  death- 
bed, and  had  not  long  returned,  when  the 
!  commencement  of  the  king's  last  illness  en- 
tailed a  long  and  arduous  attendance.  He 
died  in  her  arms  on  20  June,  and  was 
buried  at  Windsor  on  8  July,  the  queen, 
contrary  to  precedent,  assisting  at  the  funeral 
service.  Her  health  was  shattered  by  the  fa- 
tigues she  had  undergone,  and  her  subsequent 
life  was  that  of  an  invalid  seeking  relief  by 
change  of  climate.  She  spent  a  winter  in 
Malta  (1838-39),  where  the  church  of  Va- 
letta,  erected  by  her  at  a  cost  of  10,000/.,  re- 
mains a  permanent  memorial  of  her  stay, 
visited  Madeira  in  1847,  and  died  from  tl^e 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  chest  at 
Bentlev  Prior\-,  near  Stanmore,  2  Dec.  1849. 
Her  written  requests  that  she  should  be 
buried  simply,  and  her  remains  borne  to  the 
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^rave  by  sailors,  were  complied  with  at  her 
interment  at  Windsor  on  13  Dec. 

She  had  long  lived  down  her  impopularity, 
and  won  universal  esteem  by  her  blameless 
life  and  royal  munificence  in  charity.  She 
subscribed  about  20,000/.  yearly  to  public 
institutions,  and  her  private  donations  were 
equally  liberal.  Her  domestic  life  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  loss  of  her  children,  a  blow 
no  less  to  ambition  than  to  afiection. 

[Doran's  Hemoir  of  Queen  Adelaide,  London, 
1861;  Maley*8  Histori(»l  Recollections  of  the 
Beign  of  William  IV.,  London,  1860;  Moles- 
iroTth's  History  of  England  from  1830  to  1874, 
London,  1874;  Greville  Memoirs,  ed.  by  H. 
Reere,  4th  ed.,  London,  1875.]  £.  M.  C. 

ADELABDofB^th  (12th  cent.),  a  writer 
on  philosophy,  of  English  birth,  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
His  Enfflish  name  was  ^thelhard.  His 
native  place  is  said  to  have  been  Bath  ;  but 
of  the  lacts  of  his  life  little  is  known  beyond 
the  few  references  to  travels  contained  in  his 
own  writings,  and  an  entry  in  the  Pipe  Roll, 
31  Henry  1(1180),  granting  him  a  small  sum 
of  money  from  the  revenues  of  Wiltshire 
(/Vpe  Boll,  ed.  HuirrEB,  p.  22).  He  is  said 
to  have  studied  at  Tours  and  Laon,  and  to 
have  lectured  in  the  latter  school.  He  then 
travelled  much  more  widely  than  was  at  the 
time  common,  and  appears  to  have  passed 
throuffh  Spain,  the  north  of  Africa,  Greece, 
and  Asia  Minor.  He  was  one  of  those 
Englishmen  who  lived  for  a  time  in  the 
Gorman  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  he  is  known 
to  have  visited  Syracuse  and  Salerno.  Later 
writers  have  ascribed  to  him  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Antb  science  and 
philosophy,  but  in  regard  to  this  nothing  can 
oe  laid  down  with  certainty.  That  Adelard 
knew  Greek  is  almost  certain ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  determined  whether  the  translation 
of  Euclid's '  Elements '  (undoubtedly  executed 
by  him,  though  often  ascribed  to  Campanus 
01  Novara,  with  whose  comments  it  was 
published  in  1482  at  Venice)  was  made  from 
an  Arab  version  or  from  the  original.  From 
the  character  of  the  translation,  the  former 
supposition  seems  the  more  satisfactory.  On 
his  return  from  travel,  Adelard  threw  into 
systematic  shape  such  of  the  Arab  teachings 
as  he  had  acquired,  and  the  work — printed 
aome  time  after  1472,  though  without  date, 
under  the  title  '  Perdifficlles  Quaestiones 
Naturales' — seems  to  have  enjoyed  some 
popularity.  Other  treatises,  on  the  astro- 
labe, on  the  abacus,  and  a  translation  of 
the  Kharismian  Tables,  exist  in  manuscript 
{see  JoUBDAiN,  Heckerches  sur  les  Traduc- 
turns  tPAristote,  2nd  ed.,  1843,  pp.  97-8). 


manuscript  (see  JorKDAiN,  as  above,  pp.  260- 
273).  It  is  in  the  usual  allegorical  form, 
and  unfolds  the  arg^iments  by  which  the 
divinities,  Philocosmia  (Worldliness)  and 
Philosophia,  accompanied  respectively  by  the 
five  foolish  satisfactions  of  lortune,  power, 
dipiity,  fame,  and  pleasure,  and  by  the  seven 
wise  virgins,  the  Liberal  Art«,  endeavour  to 
win  the  soul  of  man.  Apart  from  quaintness 
of  form,  the  work  is  remarkable  as  stating 
one  of  the  many  solutions  offered  by  medisevid 
thinkers  to  the  pressing  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  real  existence  of  the  individual 
with  the  equallv  real  existence  of  the  species 
or  genus.  Adelard,  defining  the  individual 
as  the  only  existent,  at  the  same  time  finds 
in  the  said  individual,  when  regarded  in 
various  fashions,  the  species  and  the  genus. 
Species  and  ^enus  are,  therefore,  indifferent 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual,  iden- 
tical amid  diversity ;  and  the  view  appears  to 
its  author  to  furnish  a  means  of  reconciling 
Platonic  idealism  with  Aristotelian  empiri- 
cism. 

[On  Adelard  see,  in  addition  to  Pits,  whose 
literary  notices  are  rarely  of  much  value,  Jour- 
dain,  as  above,  pi>.  97-9,  258-77.  452-4 ; 
Haur^u,  Phil.  Soolastique,  2nd  ed.  1872,  i. 
346-61.]  B.  A 

ADELIZA  (d.  1066?)  was  the  dauffhter 
of  William  I.  The  continuator  of  William 
of  Jumi^s  (lib.  viii.  cap.  84)  states  that 
*Adelidis,'  a  daughter  of  William  I,  was 
betrothed  to  (King)  Harold,  and  remained 
single  after  his  death.  Orderic  (5f  3  c. )  states 
that  she  took  the  veil,  but  makes  her  sister 
Agatha  the  betrothed  of  Harold.  William 
of  Malmesbury  mentions  that  one  of  William's 
daughters  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  makes 
him  speak  of  her  to  William  as  dead  in  1066 
(Gest.  Keg.  lib.  iii.  e.  288).  Mr.  Planch6  as- 
serts (but  gives  no  authority)  that  she  was 
bom  in  1055,  was  betrothed  to  Harold  in 
1062,  and  was  dead  by  1066. 

[Freeman's  Norman  Conquest,  iii.  112,  660 
(Ist  ed.),  112,  667-70  (2nd  ed.) ;  Planchi's  Con- 
queror and  his  Companions  (1874),  i.  82.1 

J.  H.  B. 

ADELIZA  OF  Lou  VAIN  {d,  1151  ?),  second 
queen  of  Henry  I,  was  daughter  of  Godfrey 
(*  Barbatus  *)  of  Louvain,  duke  of  Brabant 
or  Lower  Lotharingia,  descended  in  the  male 
line  from  Charles  the  Great.  The  date  of  her 
birth  is  not  known,  but  she  is  described  as 
'puella'  in  1120.  It  was  partly  the  report, 
of  her  singular  beauty  (on  which  all  the 
chroniclers  are  agreed),  and  partly  '  ob  spem 
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§  rolls  adipiscendee '  (Gebtase,  i.  92,  Rolls 
€r.),  that  Henry,  then  in  his  fiftieth  year  (and 
a  widower  since  MaylllS),  sought  her  hand 
in  the  ahove  year.  The  contract  of  marriage 
was  signed  16  April  1120;  but,  owing  to 
the  delay  in  the  bride's  arrival,  the  marriage 
itself  did  not  take  place  till  24  Jan.  1120-1, 
the  royal  pair  being  crowned  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  six  days  later.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Henry  of  Huntin^on 
(p.  248,  Rolls  Ser.)  composed,  in  praise  of  her 
beauty,  the  elegiacs  beginning : 

Anglorom  regina,  tuos,  Adeliza,  decores 
ipsa  referre  parans  musa  stupore  riget. 

Of  a  gentle  and  retiring  disposition  she  took 
no  part  in  politics,  but  devoted  herself  to 
soothing  and  pacifying  the  disappointed  and 
sullen  King.      She  also  interested    herself 
greatly  in  the  literary  movement  of  the  day, 
taking  under  her  special  patronage  Geofiroi 
Gaimar,  Philip  du  Than,  the  author  of  the 
*  Voyage  de  bt.   Brandan,'  and  David  the 
Trouveur.    On  the  death  of  Henry  (1  Dec. 
1135)  she  disappears  from  view;  out  it  is 
probable  that  she  retired  to  the  castle  of 
Arundel  which,  with  its  honour,  had  been 
left  to  her  in  dower  for  life.    We  find  her 
residing  there  in  1139,  when  the  empress 
landed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  re- 
ceived into  the  castle  '  ab  Adeliza  quondam 
regis  Henrici  regina  tunc  autem  amica  (sic) 
vel  uxore  W.  Comitis  de  Arundell'  (Gervase, 
ed.  Stubbs,  i.  110).   The  date  of  her  marriage 
to  William  de  Albini  [see  Albini,  William 
DE,  d.  1176]  is  unknown;  but  as  she  left 
by  him  seven  children,  it  cannot  have  been 
long  after  Henry's  death.     Her  only  recorded 
acts  after  1139  are   her  foundation  of  the 
small  priories  of  Pyneham  and  of  the  Cause- 
way (De  Calceto),  and  her  benefactions  to  that 
of  Boxgrove,  all  in  Sussex,  with  her  gifts  to 
Henry's  abbey  of  Reading  and  to  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Chichester.    To  the  latter  she 
presented  the  prebend  of  West  Dean  in  the 
year  1150,  after  which  date  there  are  no  fur- 
ther traces  of  her.     It  is  stated  by  Sandford 
that  *  she  was  certainly  buried  at  Reading ; ' 
but  she  has  since  been  proved  to  have  left  ner 
husband  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Aifli- 
gam  near  Alost,  in  Flanders,  which  had  been 
founded   by  her   father  and  uncle,  and  to 
which  her  brother  Henry  had  withdrawn  in 
1149.     Here  she  died  on  23  March  (the  year 
not  being  recorded),  and  was  buried :  *  Affli- 
genam  delata  vivendi  finem   facit  ix.  kal. 
Aprilis   et   sepulta  est  e  regione  horologii 
nostri '  (Sakderus,  Chorographia  Sacra  Bra- 
bantiee).   While  lady  of  Arundel  she  had  sub- 
enfeoffed  her  brother  Joceline  (*  the  Castel- 
lan*) in  the  lordship  of  Petworth  on  the 


occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
the  Percies,  by  whom  he  was  ancestor  of  the 
earls  of  Northumberland. 

[Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England 
(1840),  vol.  i. ;  Lawrence's  Biemoirs  of  the  Queens 
of  England  (1838),  voL  i. ;  Henry  Howard's 
Howam  Memori^  (1834),  x. ;  Bntkens'  Tro- 
phies du  Brabant,  vol.  1. ;  Sanderus'  Chor^na- 
phia  Sacra  Brabantie.]  J.  H.  B. 

ADKINS,  ROBERT  (1626-1685)— mis- 
spelled 'Atkins'  in  the  'Nonconformists' 
Memorial ' — was  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
the  two  thousand  ejected  ministers  of  1662. 
He  was  bor^  at  Chard,  Somersetshire,  in 
1626.  His  father  intended  to  put  him  into 
business,  but,  discovering  that  his  heart  was 
set  upon  being  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he 
sent  him  to  Oxford.  He  was  entered  of 
Wadham  Oollege,  of  which  he  became  ulti- 
mately a  fellow.  He  had  for  tutor  the 
afterwards  famous  Bishop  Wilkina.  When 
Adkins  'first  appeared  in  the  pulpit  at  St. 
Mary's  [OxfordJ,  being  but  yoimg  and  look- 
ing yoimger  than  he  was,  firom  the  smallness 
of  his  stature,  the  hearers  despised  him,  ex- 
pecting nothing  worth  hearing  from  "  such 
a  boy,  as  they  called  him.  But  his  dis- 
course soon  turned  their  contempt  into  ad- 
miration '  (Noncanf,  Mem,  ii.  32).  Cromwell 
appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains.  But, 
like  Richard  Baxter,  he  found  the  place  un- 
suitable 'by  reason  of  the  insolency  of  the 
sectaries.' 

He  is  found  settled  at  Theydon  '  as  the 
successor  of  John  Feriby  and  the  predecessor 
of  Francis  Chandler.'  His  ministry  here  ex- 
tended from  1652-3  to  1657.  Calamy  states 
that  '  he  foimd  the  place  overrun  with  sects, 
but  his  solid  doctrine,  joyned  with  a  free  and 
obliging  conver8ation,so  convinced  and  gained 
them  that  after  a  while  he  had  not  one  dis- 
senter left  in  the  parish.'  His  health  having 
given  way,  he  removed  to  Exeter,  at  the 
instance  of  Thomas  Ford,  then  minister  of 
the  cathedral  of  Exeter.  Here  he  first 
preached  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Sidwell, 
while  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  was  being 
prepared  for  him.  When  the  alterations 
were  completed,  the  choir,  commonly  known 
as  East  Peter's  Church,  was  capable  of  ac- 
commodating a  vast  con^egation.  Adkins 
soon  had  it  crowded.  He  was  held  the 
best  preacher  in  the  west  of  England.  He 
was  ejected  from  St.  Peter's  under  the  act 
of  1660,  but  was  immediately  chosen  to  St. 
John's  in  the  same  city,  which  was  then 
vacant.  From  his  plain  speaking  against 
vice  he  was  *  troubled '  by  *  a  gentleman  of 
great  quality.'  But  Bishop  (iauden  stood 
his  friend.   "When  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
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came,  he  was  a  second  time  ejected,  i.e.  from  ADOLPHUS  FREDERICK,  Duke  of 
St.  John's.  In  his  farewell  sennon,  preached  I  Cambridob  (1774-1850),  the  tenth  child 
17  Auc'.  1662,  he  spoke  thus  memorably :  '  and  seventh  son  of  King  George  III  and 
*  Let  him  ncTer  be  accounted  a  sound  Queen  Charlotte,  was  bom  at  the  Queen's 
christian  that  doth  not  fear  Ood  and  honour  Palace,  St.  James's  Park  (now  Buckingham 
the  king.  I  beg  that  you  would  not  suffer  ,  Palace)  in  the  evening  of  24  Feb.  1774.  On 
our  nonconformity,  for  which  we  patiently  2  June  1786  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
bear  the  loss  of  our  places,  to  be  an  act  of  Garter,  with  tHeee  of  his  elder  brothers;  and 
unpeaceableness  and  disloyalty.  We  will  do  on  that  occasion  a  new  statute  was  read  en- 
anything  for  his  majesty  but  sin.  We  will  1  larging  the  number  of  the  order,  and  ordain- 
hazard  anything  for  him  but  our  souls.  We  ing  that  it  should  *  in  future  consist  of  the 
hope  we  could  die  for  him,  only  we  dare  not  sovereign  and  twenty-five  knights,  exclusive 
be  damned  for  him.  We  make  no  question,  of  the  sons  of  his  majesty  or  his  successors.' 
however  we  may  be  accounted  of  here,  we  '  Having  received  his  earlier  education  at  Kew 
shall  be  found  loyal  and  obedient  subjects  under  Dr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Cookson,  he  was 
at  our  appearance  before  God's  tribunal.'  sent,  with  his  brothers  Ernest  and  Augustus 
Like  Baxter,  he  could  have  gained  a  mitre  — afterwards  severally  Dukes  of  Cumberland 
for  conformity  by  the  influence  of  his  friend  '  and  Sussex — to  Gottingen,  at  the  university 
the  Earl  of  Radnor ;  but  *  he  was  faithful  to  1  of  which  they  were  entered  on  6  July  1786. 
his  conscience  to  the  last.'    He  remained  in    The  three  members  of  the  '  little  colony '  sent 


connived  at  him.'  Dr.  Lamplugh,  bishop  of ,  Bishop  Hurd  under  date  30  July, '  Adolphus 
IbLeter,  quashed  all '  procedure '  gainst  him,  '  for  the  present  seems  the  favourite  of  all, 
and  *  spoKe  very  honourably  of  Mr,  Adkins  <  which,  from  his  lively  manners,  is  natural ; 
for  his  learning  and  moderation.'  Notwith-  but  the  good  sense  of  Augustus  will  in  the 
standing  he  was  called  on  to  endure  a  good  :  end  prove  conspicuous '  (Jesse's  Memoirs  of 
deal  of  sufferincr.  He  died  28  March  1685,  the  Life  and  Beign  of  George  III,  ii.  631). 
aged  69.  His  fimeral  sermon  was  preached  '•  In  1793  Prince  Adolphus  Frederick,  who 
by  George  Trosse.  There  were  published  of ;  had  visited  the  court  of  Prussia  to  perfect 
his  *The  Sin  and  Danger  of  Popeir,  in  six  '  his  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  was  ap- 
sermons '  (Exon.  1712,  8vo)  ana  his  *  Fare-  '  pointed  colonel  in  the  Hanoverian  army, 
weU  Sermon  at  St.  John's '  (Exon.  1715,  and,  after  serving  for  a  short  time  as  a  volun- 
Svo).  I  teer  with  the  British  forces  before  Dunkirk, 

[Calamy's  Account  (1713),  ii.  214  ;  Calamy's  1  arrived  in  England  in  September  of  the  same 
Continuation  (1727),  p.  238;  Calamy  and  Palmer's  year,  towards  the  close  of  which  he  was  ap- 
NoDConf.  Mem.  ii.  32-35,  ed.  1802 ;  David's  An-  1  pointed  colonel  of  the  Hanoverian  guards, 
nals  of  Evangelical  Nonconf.  in  Esaex,  1863,  pp.  |  He  served  in  the  campaipi  of  1794-6  as 
524-26.]  A.  B.  G.      j  colonel  and  major-general  m  General  Wal- 

ADOLPH,  ADOLF,  or  ADOLPHE,  !  moden's  corps,  and  on  24  Aug.  1798  was 
JOSEPH  ANTONY  (1729-1762),  painter,  I  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general  in  the 
bom  at  Nikolsburg  in  Moravia,  was  the  son  '  Hanoverian  serv^ice,  from  which  he  was  trans- 
of  Joseph  Frank  Adolph,  painter  to  Prince  C.  ferred,  18  June  1803,  with  the  same  rank,  to 
Max  von  Dietrichstein.  He  came  to  England    the  British  army.     On  17  November  follow- 


in  1745 ;  he  painted  an  equestrian  portrait 
of  G«orge  III  when  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
was  engraved  by  Baron.  The  engraving  was 
published  in  17o6.  During  his  stay  in  Eng- 
land, which  lasted  for  some  years,  Adolph  is 


ing  he  was  appointe<l  to  be  colonel-in-chief 
of  the  king's  German  legion,  a  force  in  British 
pay,  and  destined  for  the  relief  of  Hanover, 
then  menaced,  together  with  the  rest  of  east- 
em  and  northern  Europe,  b}"-  the  French  ar- 


said  to  have  been  engaged  chiefly  as  a  portrait  :  ^i^s.  Disappointed,  however,  at  the  indif- 
painter ;  but  on  his  retum  to  Austria  he  was  !  ference  of  the  Hanoverians  to  the  honour  and 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  interiors,  |  advantage  of  their  connection  with  England, 
adorning  walls  with  frescoes,  and  painting  '  the  prince  presently  returned  to  this  country, 


the  ceilings  of  large  saloons.  Three  altar- 
pieces  by  him  are  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Nikolsburg.  He  died  at  Vienna,  17  Jan. 
1762. 

[Nagler^s  Knnstler-Lexikon  (edit^  by  Meyer, 
1872) ;  Heineken's  Diet,  des  Artistes  dont  nous 
avoDs  des  Estampes.]  C.  M. 


leaving  the  British  forces  under  the  command 
of  Count  "Walmoden,  who  soon  afterwards 
surrendered. 

Peerages  fell  comparatively  late  to  the 
younger  sons  of  George  III,  and  were  con- 
ferred simultaneously  on  the  Princes  Augus- 
tus— ^whose  principal  creation  was  that  of 
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Duke  of  Sussex — and  Adolphus  on  24  Nov. 
1801,  when  the  latter  was  created  Baron  of 
Culloden,  Earl  of  Tipperary,  and  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  On  3  February  following,  1802, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  sworn  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  and  took  his  place  at  the 
board  on  tne  left  hand  of  the  king. 

In  1804  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  military  command  of  the  home 
district,  and  on  6  Sept.  1805  received  the 
colonelcy  of  the  Coldstream  guards,  to  which 
was  added,  22  Jan.  1827,  the  colonelcy-in- 
chief  of  the  60th,  or  the  King's  Royal  rifle 
corps.  Several  years  previously,  on  26  Nov. 
1813,  he  had  been  promoted,  with  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  be  field-marshal 
in  the  British  army. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  a^ain  took  the 
command  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover  on  the 
recovery  of  its  independence  after  its  some- 
time annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia ;  and  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Oc- 
tober 1814,  had  elevated  the  electorate  into 
a  kingdom,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was,  in 
November  1816,  appointed  to  the  viceroy alty. 
He  continued  to  discharge  the  important 
functions  of  the  ofiice  until  the  year  1837, 
when  the  death  of  King  William  IV  opened 
the  throne  of  Hanover  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. The  administration  of  Hanoverian 
affairs  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  charac- 
terised by  wisdom,  mildness,  and  discretion, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  timely  and  con- 
ciliatory reforms.  He  successively  weathered 
the  storms,  whether  popular  or  academical, 
of  the  revolutionary  period  of  1831,  and  his 
j)rudent  management  of  affairs  is  said  to  have 
gone  *  a  great  way  to  preserve  the  Hano- 
verian crown  for  his  family.' 

In  July  1811  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had 
been  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews  in  succession  to  Viscount  Melville ; 
but  held  office  only  till  April  1814,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Melville,  the  son  of 
his  predecessor,  who  accepted  the  distinction 
*  vice  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  resident  in 
Germany'  {Gent  Mag,  April  1814).  After 
his  return  to  tliis  country  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge acquired  great  popularity ;  and  he  was 
recognisea  as  *  emphatically  the  connecting 
link  between  the  throne  and  the  people' 
( United  Service  Qazette,  13  July  1850).  He 
was  an  indefatigable  supporter  of  public  cha- 
rities. In  committee  meetings  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  act  as  a  peacemaker  and  healer  of 
divisions,  or  else  as  a  thorough  and  fearless 
investigator,  who  was  determined  to  *  put  the 
burden  and  disgrace  of  the  dispute  on  the 
right  shoulders'  {Times,  9  July  1860).  He 
was  president  of  at  least  six  hospitals,  and 
the  patron  or  vice-patron  of  more  than  a  score 


of  other  beneficent  corporations.  '  He  was 
also  a  supporter  of  almost  every  literary  and 
scientific  institution  of  importance  in  the  em- 
pire' (  United  Service  Gazette,  13  July  1850) : 
and  in  the  various  manifestations  of  his  de- 
votion to  the  fine  arts,  especially  painting 
and  music,  achieved  in  his  day  a  &ir  reputa- 
tion in  the  latter  among  amateur  performers. 

In  politics  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  on 
the  conservative  side,  having  in  early  life  with- 
stood, not  without  being  sensibly  affected  by 
their  influence,  the  attractive  overtures  of  the 
leaders  of  the  whigs,  Fox,  Sheridan,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire.  The  duke's  partisanship  was 
modified,  however,  by  a  constant  desire  to  sup- 
port, whenever  he  could  do  so  conscientiously, 
the  measures  of  any  government  which  for 
the  time  represented  the  choice  of  the  sove- 
reign. He  was  not  an  orator,  either  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  in  any  other  place ;  but 
his  earnestness  and  sincerity  won  from  his 
audiences  the  tribute  of  attention  and  respect. 
He  died  at  Cambridge  House,  Piccadilly,  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  8  July  1850,  and 
was  buried  at  Kew,  amidst  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood,  and  near  his  favourite  suburban 
retreat. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  married  at  Cassel 
on  7  May,  and  on  1  June  1818  in  London, 
the  Princess  Augusta  Wilhelmina  Louisa, 
third  daughter  of  Frederick,  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  by  whom  he  left  a  son  and  two 
daughters — the  present  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  Princess  Augusta  Caroline,  married  to 
Frederick  William,  reigning  grand  duke  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  and  the  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide,  the  wife  of  the  Prince  and  Duke  of 
Teck. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  a  prince  of 
Brunswick-Luneberg ;  G.C.B.  2  Jan.  1815; 
G.C.M.G.,  1842;  G.C.IL  (grand  cross  of  the 
royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order) ;  knight  of 
the  Prussian  orders  of  the  black  and  the  re<l 
eagle  ;  a  commissioner  of  the  lloyal  Militarj- 
College  and  the  Roval  Military  Asylum ; 
ranger  of  Richmond  Park  29  Aug.  1835; 
ranger  of  St.  James's  Park  and  Hyde  Park 
31  May  1843;  warden  and  keeper  of  the  New 
Forest  22  Feb.  1845 ;  and  honorary  LL.D.  of 
Cambridge,  4  July  1842. 

[Jesse'8  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
George  III;  Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  1850,  N.S.  xxiv. 
204;  Annual  Register;  Times,  9  July  1860; 
United  Service  Gazette,  13  July  1850.] 

A.  H.  G. 

ADOLPHUS,  JOHN  (1768-1845),  bar- 
rister-at-law,  historical  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  bom  7  Aug.  1768,  was  of  German 
extraction.  His  grandfather  had  been  do- 
mestic physician  to  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
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wrote  a  French  romance,  '  Histoire  des  Dia-  .  prime  minister,  who  gave  him  (H£in>EB80N*s 
blea  Modemes/  which  is  in  Watt*s  '  Biblio-  Recollections^  p.  98)  '  a  handsome  salary '  for 
theca  Britannica '  wrongly  ascribed  to  the    political  services  which  included  energetic 

Cindson.     His  father  lived  for  a  time  in    electioneering  and  occasional  pamphleteer- 
ndon  on  the  liberality  of  a  wealthy  uncle,    ing.   In  1803  Adolphus  published  a '  History 
who  provided  the  son  with  education,  and  '  of  France 'from  1790  to  the  abortive  peace  of 
sent  nim  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  be  placed    Amiens,  and  a  pamphlet, '  Reflections  on  the 
in  the.  office  of  his  agent  for  some  estates  \  Causes  of  the  present  Hupture  with  France,' 
in  St.  Kltts.    Adolphus's  chief  occupation  '  in  vindication  of  the  policy  of  the  English 
was  attendance  at  the  sittings  of  tne  one  !  government.     On  the  authority  of  his  son  is 
law  court  of  the  island,  and  m  little  more  '  to  be  assigned  to  him  '  A  Letter  to  Robert ' 
than  a  year  he  returned  to  London.     His  |  [Plumerl  *  Ward,  Esq.,  M.P.,'  occasioned  by 
great-uncle  was  dead,  having  left  him  a  sum    nis  pamphlet  entitled  *  A  View  of  the  relative 
which  would  not  support  him  while  study-  :  Situations  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington,' 
ing  for  the  law,  but  enabled  him  to  be  ar-  '  issued  in  1804,  a  defence  of  Addington  when 
tided  to  an  attorney.      He  was  admitted    Pitt  had  gone  into  opposition.    Adolphus 
an  attorney  in  1790,  but  after  a  few  years    had  meanwhile  entered  himself  at  the  Inuer 
abandoned  his  profession  for  literature.     In  '  Temple,  and  in  1807  he  was  called  to  the 
1793  he  married  Miss  Leycester,  a  lady  '  of  '  bar.    He  joined  the  home  circuit,  and  de- 
good  fiimily  and  little  fortune.'  He  acquired    voted    himself   specially    to    the    criminal 
the  friendsliip  of  Archdeacon  Coxe  by  help-    branch  of  the  law.    At  the  Old  Bailey  he 
inff  him   in  the   '  Memoirs   of  Sir  ^Robert  !  worked  his  way  to  the  leadership,  which  he 
AValpole.'  In  1799  appeared  his  first  acknow-    retained  for  many  years.    The  first  of  his 
ledged  work, '  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the    more    notable    forensic    successes  was  his 
French  Revolution,' strongly  anti-Jacobin  in  ,  very  able  defence   in  1820  of  Thistlewood 
tone,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  differing    and  the    other    Cato    Street    conspirators. 


erroneously  ascribeci  to  Adolphus.  He  wrote  he  published,  in  four  volumes,  *  The  Political 
the  memoirs  in  the 'British  Cabinet '(1799),  a  State  of  the  British  Empire,  containing  a 
aeries  ofportraitsofmore  or  less  distinguished  general  view  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  from  Mar-  '  possessions  of  the  crown,  the  laws,  com- 
garet  of  Richmond  to  the  second  Lord  Hard-  merce,  revenue,  offices,  and  other  esta- 
wicke.  In  1802  appeared  his  chief  work,  the  '  bliahments,  civil  and  military;'  in  1824, 
*  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of !  *  Observations  on  the  Vagrant  Act  and  some 


tne  results  of  considerable  industry;  and  I  of  the  time;  and  in  1839  *  Memoirs  of  John 
though  avowedly  written  in  what  would  now  '  Banister,'  the  comedian,  with  whom  he 
be  called  a  conser\'ative  spirit,  Adolphus  was    had  been  personally  intimate.     Ilis  history 


praised  in  No.  2  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review ' 


had  gone  through   four  editions  when,   in 


Lord  Melcombe  (Bubb  Dodington)  had  been 
placed  at  Adolphus's  disposal  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  history,  and  they  enabled 
tiim  to  throw  light  on  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Bute,  and  on  the  political  transactions  of  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  who, 
in  conversation,  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
accuracy  with  which  some  of  the  first  mea- 
sures taiken  after  his  accession  had  been  de- 
Bcribed  (Geobge  Robe's  Diaries  and  Corre- 
spondenee  (1860),  ii.  189). 

The  success  of  the  history  and  the  friendly 
offices  of  Archdeacon  Coxe  brought  Adolphus 
into  close  connection  with  Adaington,  then 


*for  perfect  impartiality  in  narrating  events  his  seventieth  vear,  Adolphus  began  the  task 
and  in  collecting  information.'  Among  its  of  continuing  it  to  the  cleath  of  George  III. 
merits  was  the  excellence  of  its  summaries  Vol.  I.  was  re-issued  in  1840,  *printedforthe 
«f  jKarliamentarydebates.     The  papers  of  j  author,'  and  with  a  long  list  of  subscribers 

_-___.  .    _  .  from  the  queen  and  members  of  the  royal 

family  downwards.  Vol.  VII.,  closing  with 
the  fall  of  the  Addington  administration,  ap- 
peared in  1845,  and  Adolphus  was  working  at 
the  eighth  volume  when,  within  a  few  weeks 
of  entering  his  seventy-eighth  year,  he  died 
on  16  July  1845.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned  he  wrote  several  chapters  of 
Rivington's  'Annual  Register'  ana  papers 
for  the  *  British  Critic'  His  latest  contri- 
butions to  periodical  literature  were  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  Barons  Garrow  and 
Gumey  for  the  *  Law  Magazine.'  The  anony- 
mous '  Memoirs  of  Queen  Caroline '  (London, 
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2  vols.,  1824)  have  been  ascribed  to  him 
{Notes  and  Queries,  5th  series,  iv.  283-4). 

[Recollections  of  the  Public  Career  and  Private 
Life  of  J.  A.,  with  extracts  from  his  diaries,  by 
his  daughter,  Emily  Henderson  (1871) ;  The 
late  John  Adolphus,  a  letter  from  his  son,  John 
Leycester  Adolphus,  to  the  editor  of  Eraser's 
Jiagazine  (July  1862)  (beine  a  commentary  on 
the  Sketch  of  Adolphus  in  the  number  for  May 
1862,  by  An  Old  Apprentice  of  the  Law ;  Editors 
and  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Writers  of  the 
Last  Generation) ;  Memoir  in  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine for  Sept.  1845 ;  Law  Magazine  (1846), 
xzxiy.  54,  &c.,  Mr.  Adolphus  and  his  Contempo- 
raries at  the  Old  Bailey.]  F.  £. 

ADOLPHUS,  JOHN  LEYCESTER 
(1795-1862),  barrister-at-law  and  author, 
was  the  son  of  John  Adolphus  [q.  v.].  He 
received  his  first  education  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors', and,  as  head  monitor,  was  elected,  in 
1811,  a  scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
In  1814  he  rained  the  Newdeg^te  English 
verse  prize,  01  which  the  sulject  was '  Niobe,' 
in  1816  took  a  second  class  m  classics,  and  in 
1818  was  awarded  the  chancellor's  prize  for 
an  English  essay.  In  1821  appearea  anony- 
mously the  work  which  afterwards  made  his 
reputation, '  Letters  to  Hichard  Heber,  Esq., 
containing  critical  remarks  on  the  series  of 
novels  beginning  with  "  Waverley,"  and  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  their  author.*  The 
volume  displayed  great  acumen  and  remark- 
able delicacy.  The  demonstration  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  the  author  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  rested  chiefly  on  the  coincidences  of 
style,  treatment,  and  sentiment  in  Scott's 
acKUOwledged  poetry  and  prose,  and  in  his 
then  unacknowledged  fictions;  but  collate- 
ral evidences  of  various  kinds,  accumulated 
with  industry  and  detailed  with  much  in- 
ffenuity,  were  amplv  adduced.  Scott  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  work.  Writing 
to  his  friend  Hichard  Heber,  then  member 
for  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  whom  Adol- 

})hu8  had  addressed  his  *  Letters,'  he  expressed 
lis  belief  that  they  were  the  handiwork  of 
his  correspondent's  brother,  Reginald,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Calcutta,  and^  he  spoke  most 
favourably  of  the  volume  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  '  Fortunes  of  Nigel.'  On  learning  who 
was  the  author,  Scott  gave  him  an  invitation 
to  Abbotsford,  and  Adolphus  paid  him  seve- 
ral visits  there  between  1823  and  1831,  of 
which  he  contributed  interesting  accounts  to 
Lockhart's  *  Life  of  Scott.' 

In  1822  Adolphus  was  called  to  the  bar 
of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  joined  the  Northern 
circuit,  and  received  the  local  rank  of  attor- 
ney-general of  the  then  county  palatine  of 
Durham.  In  conjunction  successively  with 
R.  V.  Bamewall  and  T.  F.  Ellis,  he  produced 


reports  of  the  cases  tried  in  the  King's  and 
Queen's  Bench  from  1834  to  1852,  when  he 
was  made  by  Lord  St.  Leonards  judge  of 
the  Marylebone  Coimty  Court.  He  was  a 
bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  soon  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  24  Dec.  18^, 
he  had  been  appointed  steward  or  legal  ad- 
viser of  his  old  Oxford  coUe^,  St.  John's. 
Adolphus  was  for  years  an  active  member  of 
the  General  Literature  Committee  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society.  He  was  the 
author  of  '  Letters  from  Spain  in  1856  and 
1857,'  published  in  1858,  and  of  many  me- 
trical^ctu:  ^esprit  One  of  these, '  The  Cir- 
cuiteers,  an  Eclogue,'  parodying  the  forensic 
style  of  two  eccentric  barristers  on  the 
northern  circuit,  Macaulay  is  said  to  have 
pronounced  to  be  ^the  best  imitation  he 
ever  read '  (Notes  and  Queries,  8rd  series,  v.  6). 
Adolphus  was  engaged  in  completing  his 
father's  '  History  of  England  under  George 
UI '  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

[The  late  Mr.  John  Adolphus,  by  D.  C.  L., 
Times  30  Dec.  1862;  Memoir  in  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  February  1863 ;  Mrs.  Henderson's 
BecoUections  of  John  Adolphus.]  F.  E. 


^ADRAIN,  ROBERT  (1775-1843),  mur 


but  contrived,  thoufi^h  badly  wounded,  to 
escape  to  America,  where  he  became  a  school 
teacher,  first  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and 
afterwards  at  York  and  at  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1810  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in 
Rutgers  College,  New  BrunswicK,  New  Jersey, 
passed  thence,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  to  Co- 
lumbia College,New  York,  and  was  transferred 
in  1827  to  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  attained  the  dignity  of  vice-provost. 
He  appears  to  have  returned  to  New  York  in 
1834,  and  he  certainly  occupied  his  former 
post  in  Columbia  College  when  he  edited 
Ryan's  '  Algebra,'  in  1 839.  He  died  at  New 
Brunswick,  10  Aug.  1843.  His  mathemati- 
cal powers,  and  a  creditable  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  French  geometers,  were 
displayed  in  two  papers  communicated  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  1817 
(Transactions y  1818,  vol.  i.  new  series),  en- 
titled respectively,  *  Investigation  of  the  Fi- 
gure of  tne  Earth,  and  of  the  Gravity  in 
difterent  Latitudes,'  nud  '  Research  concern- 
ing the  mean  Diameter  of  the  Earth.'  He 
started  two  journals  for  the  discussion  of 
mathematical  subjects,  the  *  Analyst,'  pub- 
lished at  Philadelpliia,  1808,  &c.,  and  the 
*  Mathematical  Diary,'  of  which  eight  num- 
bers appeared  at  New  York,  1825-7.    He 
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a1«o  edited  Hutton's  '  Mathematics/  and  be- 
longed to  seyeral  learned  societies,  both  in 
Europe  and  America. 

[Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  hj  Fran- 
cis S.  Drake,  Boston,  1872.]  A.  M.  C. 

ADRIAN  IV  (J.   1159),  pope,  is   re- 
markable as  being  the  only  Englishman  who 
«yer  sat  in  the  cmiir  of  St.  Peter.    His  early 
history  is  obscure.    His  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Nicholas  Breakspear.    His  father  was 
t  poor  man,  who  became  a  monk  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Albans,  and  left  his  son  with- 
out a  protector.    The  lad  made  his  way  to 
France,  maintaining  himself  by  alms.  'He 
studied  at  Aries,  and  was  at  length  received 
into  the  house  of  the  canons  n^zular  of  St. 
Rufiis  near  Valence.    At  first  he  was  in  a 
menial  position,  but  his  intelligence  and  apti- 
tude won  him  admission  into  the  order.   He 
gndually  rose  in  esteem  till  he  was  elected 
wior  and  afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Ruf us.   But 
tu8  discipline  was  too  strict  for  the  canons, 
tnd  they  began    to    murmur  against  the 
ibreigner  whom  the^  had  raised  to  be  their 
natter.    They  earned  their  complaints  to 
Pope  Eugenius  HI.    Once  he  made  peace; 
the  second  time  he  saw  that  Abbot  Nicholas 
dnerved  a  higher  position.    He  made  him 
eirdinal  of  Albano  in  1146,  and  soon  after- 
wards sent  him  on  an  emlMtssy  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms.    There  the  Cardinal  of 
Albano  did  much  to  strengthen  the  connex- 
ion of  the  northern  church  with  Rome.    He 
founded  at  Drontheim  a  new  archiepiscopal 
we  for  Norway,  and  showed  much  skill  in 
conciliating  the  clergy.    When  he  returned 
to  Rome,  in  1154,  he  was  hailed  as  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  North,  and,  on  the  death  of  Pope 
'Watasius  IV,  was  elected  to  be  his  suc- 
^tmr.     He  was  enthroned  on  Christmas 
Bit,  1154,  under  the  name  of  Adrian  IV. 

Adrian  IV  is  described  as  a  man  of  mild 
>ad  kindly  bearing,  esteemed  for  his  high 
duuacter  and  leaniinjo^,  famous  as  a  preacher, 
«ad  renowned  for  his  fine  voice  ( Vita^  in 
Mr&iiTOBi,  iii.  pt.  i.  441).  He  accepted  the 
pontificate  with  a  reluctance  which  was  par- 
wniable  in  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
ofiee  and  threatened  its  authority.  Rome, 
^uider  the  influence  of  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
^la animated  with  a  strong  republican  spirit. 
WiDiam,  the  Norman  king  of^Sicily,  refused 
jo  recognise  the  papal  suzeraint^r  over  his 
kingdom.  The  Gneeks  were  striving  to  re- 
*wert  their  power  in  Italy,  and  threatened 
^ke  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope.  Adrian 
IV  was  not  a  man  to  abate  anytning  of  the 
claims  of  his  office.  He  was  a  staunch  dis- 
ciple of  the  ideas  of  Hildebrand,  and  felt 
'Umaelf  bound  to  assert  them.  At  first  he 
"Was  helpless  against  his  enemies  in  Italy. 


The  only  quarter  w^here  he  could  look  for 
aid  was  the  newly  elected  emperor,  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  who  had  already  set  forth  the 
imperial  claims  over  North  Italy,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  coming  to  Rome  to 
be  crowned. 

Adrian  IVs  pontificate  be^an  with  a  dis- 
turbance. The  Roman  repubbcans  fell  upon  a 
cardinal  in  the  8trt»et  and  grievously  wounded 
him.  The  pope  showed  his  resoluteness  by 
a  measure  which  none  of  his  predecessors  had 
ventured  to  use.  He  laid  Rome  under  an 
interdict.  Tlie  citizens  soon  began  to  suffer 
from  the  cessation  of  pilgrims  during  Lent. 
As  Easter  drew  near,  thev  could  endure  no 
longer,  and  made  submission  to  the  pope. 
Arnold  of  Brescia  was  driven  from  Rome, 
and  the  pope  consented  to  leave  the  Leonine 
city  and  celebrate  Easter  Day  at  the  Lateran. 
But  this  triumph  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
hostilities  of  the  Sicilian  king,  whose  armv 
in  May  wasted  the  Campagna.  Adrian  iV 
excommunicated  William :  but  this  was  poor 
comfort.  He  looked  with  mingled  hope  and 
anxiety  to  the  approach  of  Barbarossa,  whom 
he  besought  to  capture  the  exiled  heretic, 
Arnold  of  lirescia.  Arnold  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  Frederick  advanced  to  Nepi,  whi- 
ther the  pope  went  to  meet  him  on  7  June 
lloo.  When  Adrian  IV  came  into  Frede- 
rick's presence,  Frederick  did  not  come  for- 
ward and  take  the  bridle  of  the  pope's  horse, 
or  assist  him  to  dismount.  On  this  Adrian 
refused  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  For  some 
days  there  was  a  warm  dispute  whether  or 
no  custom  recjiiired  from  the  king  this  ob- 
servance. Adrian  IVs  pertinacity  won  the 
day,  and  Frederick,  who  had  the  loftiest 
views  of  the  imperial  prerogative,  received 
the  pope  anew,  and  led  his  horse  in  the  sight 
of  the  whole  German  armv.  Then  pope  and 
king  proceeded  in  friendsliip  to  Rome.  The 
Roman  envoys  to  the  king,  demanding  that 
he  should  respect  the  rights  of  the  city, 
were  contemptuously  dismissed.  Rome  con- 
seijuentlv  adopted  an  attitude  of  sullen  hoa- 
tihty.  ]?redenck  encamped  on  Monte  Mario, 
and  liis  coronat'ou  was  performed  in  St. 
Peters,  unknown  totlip  Roman  people,  early 
in  the  morning  of  18  June.  AVlien  the  Ro- 
mans heard  of  tliis,  they  rushed  in  anger  to 
storm  the  l^eonine  citv.     Frederick  with  his 

• 

troops  returned  to  help  the  pope,  and  there 
was  a  bloody  conflict  before  the  Romans 
could  be  driven  to  rocross  the  Tiber.  Adrian 
IV  used  the  opportunity  of  the  emperor's 
wrath  to  urge  tiie  execution  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  who  was  tried  before  the  papal 
officials  and  put  to  death. 

Frederick  was  crowned  emperor :  but  he 
was  forced  to  leave  Rome,  as  he  could  get  no 
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provisions  for  his  troops.  Adrian  IV  accom- 
panied him,  as  Rome  was  not  safe  for  a  pope. 
They  went  to  Tivoli  and  the  Alban  Hills. 
Adrian  IV  urged  Frederick  to  march  against 
the  excommunicated  King  of  Sicily.  But 
Frederick's  troops  were  suffering  from  the 
heat  of  an  Italian  summer.  He  resolved  to 
retire  northwards,  and  left  the  pope  bitterly 
disappointed.  Adrian  IV  had  crowned 
Frederick,  but  had  got  nothing  in  return. 
Neither  Rome  nor  Sicily  was  reduced  to 
obedience  to  the  papacy.  Adrian  IV  could 
not  return  to  Rome,  and  stayed  at  Tivoli. 
There  he  received  overtures  from  the  barons 
of  Apulia,  who  were  preparing  to  revolt 
against  the  Sicilian  king.  The  Byzantine 
emperor,  Manuel  I,  sent  an  offer  to  the  pope 
that  he  would  make  war  against  William  of 
Sicily,  if  the  pope  would  grant  him  three  of 
the  maritime  cities  of  Apulia.  Adrian  IV 
went  to  Benevento  to  meet  the  Apulian  ba- 
rons. William,  afraid  of  the  coming  storm, 
made  overtures  for  peace,  which  Adrian  IV 
would  have  accepted:  but  the  majority  of 
the  cardinals  opposed  a  step  which  would  be 
regarded  as  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
emperor.  William's  offers  were  accordingly 
rejected,  whereupon  he  prepared  for  war.  lie 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  Oreeks  and  the 
Apulians,  and  his  success  enabled  the  pope 
to  carry  out  his  policy  of  alliance  with  Sicily. 
In  June  1156,  Adrian  IV  at  Benevento  re- 
ceived King  William,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  investiture  of  Sicily  and  Apulia.  William 
took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  pope,  and  agreed 
to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  to  defend  the 
pope  against  all  his  foes.  Strengthened  by 
this  alliance,  Adrian  IV  aimed  at  returning 
to  Rome.  He  moved  northwards,  through 
Nami  to  Orvieto,  where  he  took  up  his  abode. 
He  was  the  first  pope  who  had  visited  Orvieto, 
and  while  he  was  there  he  did  much  to  im- 
prove the  buildings  of  the  city.  Thence  he 
passed  on  to  Viterbo,  where  he  negotiated 
with  the  Romans,  who  judged  it  prudent  to 
make  peace  with  the  pope  and  welcome  him 
back  to  Rome,  whither  he  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Meanwhile  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween Adrian  IV  and  the  emperor  had 
passed  away.  Frederick  regarded  the  pope's 
alliance  with  Sicilv  and  with  the  Romans  as 
a  breach  of  his  engagements  towards  the  em- 
pire. Adrian  IV  looked  with  suspicion  on 
Frederick's  increasing  power,  and  dreaded  his 
infiuence  in  Italy.  The  pope  had  a  specific 
ground  of  complaint.  In  1156  Archbishop 
Eskil,  of  Lund  in  Sweden,  who  had  aided 
Adrian  when  a  cardinal  in  his  disposal  of  the 
northern  church,  was  taken  prisoner  in  Ger- 
many on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to 


Rome.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  ransom,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  pope's  remonstrances,  Frede- 
rick refused  to  interfere  to  procure  his  release. 
Adrian  IV  determined  to  ascertain  clearlv 
the  emperor's  intentions.    He  sent  his  chief 
adviser.  Cardinal  Roland  of  Siena,  to  the  diet 
of  Besan^on,  which  Frederick  held  in  Octo- 
ber, 1 157.  Roland  was  a  man  imbued  with  the 
loftiest  ecclesiastical  pretensions.    H^  gave 
Frederick  the  greeting  of  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals :  *  The  pope  greets  you  as  a  father,  the 
cardinals  as  brothers.'  It  was  unheard  before 
that  cardinals  should  rank  themselves  as  the 
equal  of  the  emperor.    Then  Roland  handed 
frederick  a  letter  of  the  pope,  which  was 
read  in  the  assembly.  It  complained  of  Eskil's 
treatment,  and  went  on  to  say  that  the  pope 
had  conferred  on  the  emperor  many  benefits: 
'^ualiter  imperialis  inside  coronas  liben- 
tissime  conferens,  benignissimo  gremio  suo 
tuoB  sublimitatis  apicem  studuerit  confovere. 
...  Si  majora  henefida  excellentia  tua  de 
manu  nostra  suscepisset  .  .  .  non  immerito 
gauderemus'  (Radeticus,  in  Muratori,  vi. 
747).    The  language  was  studiously  equivo- 
cal.  The  expressions  to  confer  benefices  were 
the  current  phrases  of  feudal  law.  They  were 
interpreted  oy  the  German  nobles  to  mean 
that  the  pope  claimed  to  be  the  feudal  lord 
of  the  empire  and  confer  it  like  a  fief.   There 
were  angry  cries  from  the  assembly.     Car- 
dinal Roland  boldly  exclaimed, '  From  whom 
then  does  the  emperor  hold  the  empire  if 
not  from  the  pope  ? '    The  Pfalzgraf  Otto  of 
Wittelsbach  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and 
would  have  cut  Roland  down  if  he  had  not 
been  prevented.     The  emperor  with   diffi- 
culty restored  order.    The  legate's  papers 
were  seized,  and  it  was  found  that  they  con- 
tained letters  of  complaint  against  the  em- 
peror addressed  to  the  German  churches. 
The  legates  were  bidden  to  make  their  way 
back  to  Rome  at  once,  and  leave  Germany 
undisturbed. 

Frederick  I  replied  to  the  pope's  challenge 
by  a  letter  which  was  circulated  through  his 
dominions.  He  asserted  that  the  empire  was 
held  from  God  alone,  and  that  whoever  main- 
tained that  it  was  held  from  the  pope  con- 
tradicted the  institution  of  God  and  the 
teaching  of  St.  Pet^r ;  he  would  face  death 
rather  than  permit  the  honour  of  the  empire 
to  be  diminished.  Soon  afterwards  he  issued 
an  edict  limiting  appeals  to  the  pope  and 
forbidding  journeys  to  Rome  witnout  the 
permission  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
(Radbvicus,  748).  Adrian  IV  was  indignant 
at  the  treatment  of  his  legates,  and  issued  a 
letter  of  complaint,  addressed  to  the  German 
bishops,  in  wnich  he  bade  them  admonish  the 
emperor  to  return  to  the  right  path  from 
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which  he  had  strayed.  But  the  Oerman  '  ditions  to  he  imposed  on  imperial  envoys  sent 
bishops  sided  with  the  emperor,  and  gave  to  Rome.  These  FredericK  I  rejected,  and 
the  pope  an  answer  which  showed  the  ^owth  I  many  fruitless  embassies  passed  between 
of  a  strong  national  spirit.  They  said  that  them.  In  May  Adrian  IV  withdrew  from 
they  could  not  countenance  the  words  of  the  ,  Rome  to  Anagni,  where  he  was  nearer  Sicily, 
pope,  which  seemed  by  their  ambiguity  to  j  Frederick  I  received  envoys  from  the  citizens 
assert  unheard-of  claims.  They  besought  of  Rome,  and  agreed  to  receive  their  sub- 
the  pope  to  explain  his  words,  so  as  to  give  mission  and  confirm  the  rights  of  their  senate, 
peace  to  the  empire  and  to  the  church.  j  The  imperial  ambassadors  appeared  in  Rome; 

Meanwhile  Frederick  I  was  preparing  for  the  envoys  of  Milan  and  bicily  were  busy 
an  expedition  into  North  Italy.  Adrian  IV  ,  at  Anagni.  Adrian  IV  was  preparing  to 
judged  it  prudent  not  to  declare  himself  the  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  enemies  of 
enemy  of  one  who  was  so  powerful.  On  Frederick  I,  and  issue  an  excommunication 
1  Feb.  1158,  he  sent  from  Rome  legates  who  against  him,  when  he  died  of  an  attack  of 
met  the  emperor  at  Augsburg.  They  greeted  quinsy  at  Anagni  on  1  Sept.  1159. 
him  with  reverence  and  modesty,  and  handed  Adrian  IV's  pontificate  was  a  period  of 
him  a  letter  from  the  pope,  in  which  Adrian  constant  struggles,  mainly  of  his  own  seeking. 
rV  explained  that  he  haa  used  the  term  bene-  His  object  was  to  maintain  the  claims  of  the 
fieium  in  its  scriptural,  not  in  its  feudal  signi-  Roman  Church  as  they  had  been  defined  by 
fication  ('  Ex  beneficio  Dei,  non  tanguam  ex  Gregory  VII.  In  this  he  showed  skill,  reso- 
feudo,  sed  velut  ex  benedictione.* — Kadevi-  luteness,  and  decision ;  but  he  had  for  his 
era,  760).  Frederick  I  was  satisfied  with  this  antagonist  the  mightiest  of  the  emperors, 
explanation,  and  friendly  relations  between  Ue  bequeathed  to  his  successor  a  hazardous 
him  and  the  pope  were  restored.  But  Frede-  conflict,  in  which  the  papacy  succeeded  in 
rick's  success  a^inst  Milan,  and  his  lofty    holding  its  own. 

assertion  of  the  imperial  claims  in  the  diet  In  English  afiairs,  Adrian  IV  is  celebrated 
of  Roncaglia  (November  1158),  filled  the  for  his  grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  The 
pope  with  alarm.  He  began  to  draw  nearer  |  English  king  sent,  to  congratulate  Adrian  IV 
to  William  of  Sicily,  and  to  uphold  the  Italian  on  nis  succession,  an  embassv  of  which  John 
against  the  imperial  party.  He  showed  his  of  Salisbury- was  a  member.  I'he  envoys  were 
iU-will  towards  the  emperor  by  refusing  to  charged  to  lay  before  the  pope  the  king^s 
confirm  the  election  to  the  archbishopric  of  i  desire  to  civilise  the  Irish  people  and  bring 
Ravenna  of  a  person  who  was  in  the  favour  them  fully  into  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Church. 
of  Frederick  I.  Soon  afterwards  he  sent  a  i  Adrian  I V  granted  Ireland  to  the  king,  on  the 
letter  to  Frederick,  forbidding  him  to  inter-  ;  ground  that  all  islands  converted  to  Chris- 
iere  in  a  dispute  between  Brescia  and  Bergamo  tianity  belonged  to  the  Holy  See  (Rymer, 
concerning  the  possessions  of  their  churches.  Fwdera,  i.  19).  John  of  Salisbury  says  that 
This  letter  was  brought  by  a  poor  messenger  this  claim  rested  on  the  donation  of  Con- 
who  thrust  it  into  the  emperor^s  hands  and  stantine  {Metalog,  lib.  iv.  c.  42).  John  of 
at  once  disappeared.  Frederick  I  retorted  Salisbury  records  that  Adrian  IV  was  deeply 
by  ordering  the  imperial  chancery  to  change    impressed  by  the  responsibilities  of  his  office ; 


its  style  ot  addressing  the  pope,  and  revert 
to  more  ancient  usage.    The  emperor's  name 


he  said,  in  conversation,  tlmt  the  pope's  tiara 
was  splendid  because   it   burned  with  fire 


was  to  be  set  before  that  of  the  pope,  and  ;  (Polycraf.  lib.  viii.  c.  23).     The  bulls  and 


the  pope  was  to  be  addressed  in  the  second 


letters  of  Adrian  IV  are  to  be  found  in  Ba- 


pope,  wrote  a  treatise,  *  l)e  Conceptione  Bea- 
tissimse  Virginis,'  a  book,  *  De  Legatione  sua,' 


to  revolt.  An  open  breach  with  the  emperor 

seemed  imminent. 

But  the  counsels  of  Bishop  Eberhard  of  and  a  catecliism  for  the  people  of  Non^'ay 

Bamberg  turned  the  pope  once  more  to  peace,  and  Sweden. 

In  April  1159  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Frede-  n^r     .    -  /n         t.  i-           c?    •  *       \  i, 

_:^i,  f  -«j  «-^«««^i  «  w^^^^^oi  ^/  ♦!.«  *^^*,r  [MuTaton  (Rerum  Itnlicarum  Scnptores)  has 

nek  I,,  and  proposed  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^l^i,^„  jy    ^„^  1      BernarduH 

made  m  llo3  between  the  emperor  and  his  ^^.^^^^.^  ^^  132o),  ^ol.  iii.  pt.  i.  440:  a  second 

predecessor.  Frederick  answered  that  he  had  |  .     Cardinal  NicolaK  of  Ara^n^n  (fl.  1360),  ibid. 

been  true  to  that  treaty,  but  Adrian  I\  had  441  &c.:  athinlhvAmalricusr/?.  1360),  vol.  iii. 


broken  it  by  his  alliance  with  Sicily.  He 
proposed  that  the  differences  between  him 
and  the  pope  should  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
trators. The  pope  replied  by  proposing  con- 

YOL.  I. 


441,  &c. :  a  thinl  by  Amalricus  (fl.  1360),  vol.  iii. 
pt.  ii.  372.  Otto,  Bishop  of  Frising,  De  Gestis 
Frederici  I,  in  Muraton,  vi.  720,  &c.,  and  his 
friend  Rmlevicus,  ibid.  745,  &c..  tell  of  Adrian 
IV's  dealings  with  the  emperor.    John  of  Salis- 
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hxiry  (Polycraticiw,  lib.  ri.  and  viii.)  gives  some  Henry  despatched  a  commission  to  Rome  to 

details  of  hin  own  intercourae  with  Adrian  IV.  certain  persons  to  take  his  fealty  and  irive 

Of  modern  wri^".»««  Baronius,  Annales  Eo-  him  the  temporalities  of  his  see.     On  the 

cleeiastici,  Bub  annis  1164-9;  Ciaconius    Vita  gOth  of  the  same  month  he  was  enthroned 

der  Stadt  Rom;    Milman,  iatin  Christianity;  ^L^^^Sf^^t,?^^  r  IS     VV'^^'S  ?'' 

Gioeebrecht,  Ge^chichte  der  deutschen  KaiseVl  P«>^ybeinflr  the  accompbshea  Mjholar,  Poly- 

2eit,1                                                     M.  C.  ^^^  Vergil,  his  sub-collector  of  Peter  pence. 

Between  the  dates  of  these  two  Englisn  pre- 
ADRIAN  DB  Castbllo  (1460  P-1521  P),  ferments  he  was  created  bjr  Alexander  VL 
called  also  db  Ck)RNET0,  from  his  birth-  cardinal  priest,  with  the  title  of  St.  Chn*- 
place,  a  small  town  in  Tuscany,  was  dis-  sogonus.  This  was  on  31  May  1503.  It 
tinguished  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  re-  was  rather  more  than  two  months  later  that 
viver  of  learning.  His  family  was  obscure,  — if  the  received  story  may  be  trusted — ^Pope 
and  the  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain ;  but  Alexander  was  poisoned  at  an  entertainment 
as  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  preface  to  his  given  by  him,  owing  to  the  miscarriafle  of  a 
treatise  *De  Vera  Philosophia*  as  havinjg  plotof  the  pope's  own  son  Caesar  Borgia,  who 
been  still  a  young  man  on  his  second  visit  nad  intendea  Adrian  to  be  the  victim.  There 
to  England,  when  sent  thither  as  collector  is  no  doubt  that  the  pope's  mortal  illness 
by  Innocent  VIII,  we  may  assume  that  he  was  attributed  at  the  time  to  a  supper  in 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  bom  before  the  Cardinal  Adrian's  garden  near  the  \  atican, 
year  1460.  He  was  first  sent  by  that  pope  from  which  other  guests  were  also  sufferers, 
as  nuncio  to  Scotland  in  1488,  to  compose  including  Caesar  Borgia,  and  that  Cardinal 
the  dissensions  between  James  III  ana  his  !  Adrian  himself  fell  into  a  violent  fever.  Pope 
nobles ;  but  as  King  James  was  killed  before  i  Alexander  survived  the  banquet  more  than 
his  arrival,  he  was  recalled.  He  had,  how-  I  a  week,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  anv  other 
ever,  reached  England,  and  was  very  well  i  death  resulting  from  it.  But  (Jardinal 
received  bv  Henry  VII,  who,  by  the  advice  Adrian,  according  to  his  own  account — for 
of  Archbishop  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Morton,  the  historian  Paulus  Jovius  ( Fite  Ilhut. 
employed  him  as  his  agent  at  Rome  on  his  Viror.  i.  260,  ed.  Basil,  1678)  tells  us  he 
return.  It  was  apparently  next  year  that  heard  it  directly  from  himself — was  suddenly 
he  came  back  to  England  as  collector  of  the  seized  with  a  buminff  sensation  in  the  in- 
papal  tribute  called  Peter  pence.  He  had  testines  which  brou^t  on  giddiness  and 
also  been  appointed  by  Innocent  one  of  the  stupor,  and  was  driven  to  seek  relief  in  a 
seven  papal  prothonotaries.  On  10  May  cold  bath;  and  though  he  in  time  recovered 
1492  he  obtained  from  the  king  the  prebend  his  health,  it  was  not  before  his  outer  skin 
of  Ealdland  in  St.  PauFs  Cathedral,  and  had  peeled  off  from  the  whole  surface  of  his 
seven  days  later,  from  Archbishop  Morton,  body.  The  strictly  contemporary  diary  of 
the  rectory  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-East.  On  Antonio  Giustiniau  states  that  Adrian's 
29  June  following  he  received  a  grant  of  de-  attack  returned  on  at  least  three  successive 
nisat  ion  by  letters  patent  (GAiRDNER'sZ^f^^r*  days,  the  first  seizure  having  been,  ap- 
of  Ric.  Ill  and  Ilenry  VII y  vol.  ii.  p.  373,  parently,  not  on  the  very  day  of  the  ban- 
Rolls  Ser.).  Innocent  VIII.  died  the  same  quet,  but  shortly  after.  Altogether  there  is 
year,  and  Adrian  n»tumed  to  Rome,  *  thrown'  nothing  in  the  recorded  symptoms  which 
as  he  himself  expresses  it,  '  into  the  mill  goes  very  far  to  confirm  the  story  of  the 
of  affairs  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.'    He  was  poisoned  fiagon. 

made  clerk  of  tiie  papal  treasury,  while  at  i  After  the  death  of  Alexander  \'l  Adrian 

the  same  time  he  was  Ilenry  Vll's  ambas-  seems  to  have  lost  all  his  influence  at  the 

sador  at  Rome.     In  1498  he  was  sent  to  papal  court.     Under  Julius  II,  in  1509,  he 

France  with  a  message  of  condolence  on  the  quitted  Rome    for  fear  of  the  pope's  dis- 

death  of  Charles  VIII,  but  did  not  go  on  pleasure,  and  fled  to  Venice,  from  which  he 

to  Phigland.     In  a  contemporary  letter  it  is  afteni'ards  proceeded  to  Trent,  and  seems  to 

hinted  that  Ilenry  A'll  was  not  at  this  time  !  have  remained  in  that  neighbourhood  till  he 

quite   satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  heard  that  Julius  was  dead  (1511).     He  at 

he  had  disbursed  some  moneys  in  his  behalf  '  once  repaired  to  Rome,  and  was  admitted 

at  Rome.    If  so,  it  was  but  a  passing  cloud ;  |  into  the  conclave,  though  it  is  said  to  have 


for  though  Adrian  apparently  never  revisited 
England,  he  was  promoted  during  his  absence 
first  (1502)  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  and 
two  years  later  to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
The  bull  for  this  second  promotion  was  ob- 


been  already  closed  before  his  arrival.  But 
he  did  not  remain  on  much  better  terms  with 
the  new  pope,  Leo  X,  than  with  his  prede- 
cessor, and  m  1517  he  was  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Cardinals  Petrucci,  De  Sauli 


taincd  on  2  Aug.  1504 ;    and  on   13  Oct.    and  Riario,  who  had  suborned  a  surgeon  to 
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^pply  poison  to  a  fistula  from  which  the 
pope  was  suffering.  The  plot  was  discovered, 
and  on  the  trial  of  the  three  principal  con- 
spirators, two    other    cardinals,  of  whom 
Adrian  was  one,  were  named  as  privy  to  it. 
On  hearing  the  charge  against  himself  it  is 
stated  in  a  contemporary  letter    that    he 
ahrugffed  his  shoulders,  and  burst  out  laugh- 
ing.    His  complicity,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  consisted  merely  in  the  fact  that 
Cardinal  Petrucci,  being  in  company  with 
\am  when  the  sur^^n  happened  to  pass  by, 
had  said  to  him  significantly,  '  That  fellow 
will  get  the  college  out  of  trouble,'  and  he 
Kad  neglected  to  give  the  pope  warning.   But 
the  accusation  did  not  take  nim  by  surprise; 
and  when  the  matter  was  investigated  in 
consistory  he  and  the  other  cardinal  fell  at 
the  pope  s  feet,  confessing  their  guilt  with 
tetn  in  their  eyes,  and  imploring  his  forgi ve- 
nm.  The  pope  seems  to  have  taken  a  lenient 
view  of  their  offence,  and  reduced  the  fine  by 
which  it  was  visited  by  the  consistory  from 
^000  to  25,000  ducats.    But  Adrian  appa- 
rently felt  that  he  was  no  longer  safe  in 
Rome.    He  fled  to  Venice  in  the  disguise 
of  a  fool,  and  was  never  again  seen  in  the 
imiierial  city. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  he  might  have 
retupned,  for  the  Venetians  were  his  friends 
and  the  pope  inclined  to  be  conciliatory ; 
hat  he  had  also  given  great  ofience  to  Henry 
^HI  and  Wolsey.  Three  years  before 
HeniT  had  persuaded  the  pope  to  deprive 
him  of  his  office  of  collector  of  Peter  pence, 
^  give  it  to  the  king's  Latin  secretary, 
Andreas  Ammonius  (see  brief  of  Leo  X, 
81  Oct.  1514,  in  Rymbb,  Fcedera,  xiii.  467). 
*nw  arrangement,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
^ve  been  completed,  and  Polvdore  Vergil, 
Adrian's  sub-collector,  urged  liim  strongly 
^^  get  it  set  aside.  A  letter  addressed  to 
"itt  h?  Polydore  on  this  subject  was  inter- 
J^teo,  and  the  writer  thrown  into  prison. 
The  lub-coUectorship  was  then  given  to  Am-  ] 
.  monius,  Adrian  being  for  the  time  allowed 
to  retain  the  office  of  collector.  But  when  ! 
tUfl  new  scandal  arose  the  King  of  England  ' 
^  particularly  anxious  that  Adrian  should 
^  go  unpunished ;  and  he  sent  repeated 
^^eflttges  to  Home  urging  that  he  should  be 
deprived  not  only  of  the  collectorship,  but 
•&  of  the  cardinalate.  The  former  request 
J'w  easily  conceded,  and  his  rival,  Silvester 
Je  Gigli,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  made  col- 
I  *^or  in  his  room.  But  deprivation  of  the 
^rdinalate  could  only  take  place  after  length- 
^^  judicial  process,  and  tne  court  of  Rome  , 
*  J'aa  slow  to  move.  Sentence  of  deprivation,  ' 
™^ever,  was  at  last  pronounced  on  5  July  '. 
^^18.    The  bishopric  of  Bath  was  at  the 


,  same  time  taken  from  liim   and   given   to 
'  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  had  previously  farmed 
it  of  him. 

I      It  is  characteristic  of  the  times  that  his 
,  complicitv  in  the  plot  against  Leo  should  be 
accounted  for  by  Paulus  Jovius  as  due  to  a 
I  foolish  prophecy  by  a  fortune-telling  woman 
that  Pope  Leo  was  to  meet  with  a  prema- 
ture death,  and  be  succeeded  by  an  old  man, 
named  Adrian,  whose  place  of  birth  was 
obscure,  but  whose  great  learning  and  abili- 
ties had    gradually  advanced   nim  to  the 
highest  honours.    Of  course  it  is  shown  that 
the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  the  election  of 
I  Adrian  VI  on  Leo's  death,  though  Adrian 
:  de  Castello   not   unnaturally  applied  it  to 
:  himself  (  Vita  III,  Viror,  ii.  t7).     From  this 
time  nothing  more  is  known  of  Adrian's  his- 
tory.   By  one  account  it  is  supposed  that  he 
I  took  refuge  among  the  Turks  in  Asia.    But 
I  a  more  probable  rumour  is  mentioned  in 
Sanuto's  diaries,  that  he  remained  in  great 
secrecy  at  Venice  till  the  death  of  Leo  A  in 
1621,  on  hearing  of  which  he  at  once  left 
for  Home,  but  was  believed  to  have  been 
murdered  on  the  way.     The  writings  of 
Adrian  de  Castello  are:     1.    A  poem  en- 
titled *  Venatio,'  printed  by  Aldus  in  1505. 
2.  A  treatise,  *De  Vera  Philosophia,'  Bo- 
logna,  1507.     3.    Another,    *De    Sermone 
Latino    et  modo   Latine    loquendi,'  Basil, 
1513.    There  is  also  preserved  an  elegant 
Latin  inscription  which  he  wrote  on  a  young 
man,  named  Polydorus  Casamicus,  who  was 
the  pope's  usher,  and  died  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-four.    He  was  a  man  of  high  taste 
in  art  as  well  as  in  letters.     He  was  known 
at  Rome  as  '  the  rich  cardinal,'  and  built  a 
fine  palace  there,  in  front  of  which  he  in- 
scribed the  name  of  his  patron,  Henry  VII, 
willing  that  it  should  go  after  his  own  de- 
cease to  that  king  and  uis  successors. 

[Polyd.  Vergil,  Hist.  Anglic. ;  Aubiry,  His- 
toire  G^n^mle  des  Curdinaux  (citcti  in  Biog. 
Brit.) ;  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacni,  i.  676  ;  liymer  s 
Fowlera ;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Henry  VIU, 
vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Calendar  of  Venetian  State 
Papers,  vols,  i.-iv. ;  PaiiU  Jovii  Vit8e  Illustrium 
Virorum  ;  Dispacci  di  Antonio  Giustinian,  ii. 
107-8 ;  Gairdner's  Letters  of  Kichard  III.  and 
Henry  VII,  Rolls  Ser.]  J.  G. 

ADY,  JOSEPH  (1770-1852),  a  notorious 
impostor,  was  at  one  time  a  hatter  in  Lon- 
don, but  failing  in  that  business  he  hit  upon 
the  device  of  raising  funds  bv  means  of  cir- 
cular letters,  promising,  on  tlie  receipt  of  a 
suitable  fee,  to  inform  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed of  *  something  to  their  advantage.' 
This  remarkable  individual,  who  in  nume- 
rous instances  battled  the  magistrates  and 
post-ofiice  authorities,  was,  some  months  \}re- 
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vious  to  his  death  in  1852,  removed  from  accused  of  treason,  and  was  outlawed '  for 
prison  to  his  brother's  residence  in  Fenchurch  |  little  or  no  fault  at  all/  according  to  all  the 
Street,  in  consequence  of  a  rapid  decline  of  Chronicle  writers,  save  one.  The  Uanterbun- 
health,  a  memorial  to  that  effect  having  been  '  writer,  however,  who  was  a  strong  partisan 
presented  to  the  home  secretary.  '  of  Harold,  says  that  ^Ifgar  owned  his  guilty 

[Grent.  Mag.  Oct.  1862,  p.  437 ;  Be  Quince/s  |  though  he  did  so  unawares.  He  fled  to  Ireland 
Works,  vi.  258,  327.]  T.  C.       and  engaged  eighteen  ships  of  the  Northmen. 

He  crossed  to  Wales  and  made  alliance  with 


brevi 

the 

cadet,  m  175/,  and  was  appointed  a«  second-  ^^^   ^j,    ^     .    ^  ^        ^^^  ^j  ^f  t^^ 

lieutenant  m  the  royal  artOlery  m  1<  62.    He  ^^^  '^^^  ^^^  P  ^^j^^  ^'^^  ^^            ^^ 

served  some  time  as  bngade-majorof  art.llerv  i  ^^^  ^f  Frenchmen  and  Englisfi.    He 

.n>orthAmenca,  where  hepreparedhiswell-  ^UgUy  compeUed  his  English  fo^  to  go  to 

kno^'nbcK)koncmirt8-mart.al,ent.tled'Trea- ;  ^^^^^^ 

tise  on  Courts-Martial,  to  which  '«  added  an  jj^  ^^^  ^^  Frenchmen  fdd  first,  and  the 

Ea^tyonMilitoryPumshmentsand  Rewards.  i^ttie^agi„gt.  ^ifgar  and  his  allies  entered 

(,P"°f2^-f*  '^tT  V*^*^"^  rT""'^'"  ^°";  Hereford.    They  sacled  and  burnt  the  min- 

u"  ^'  ®^^  Jl-"  ^^  '*■''"'    ,    "^    '^'"™  8ter  and  the  city,  slaving  some  and  taking 

subsequent  editions,  the  second  appearing  m  ;         ^'   ^    ,» ^^    j^^^      ^^ 

London  m  1778,  and   modified  at  the  han^  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  was  gathered 

of  later  editors^  18  still  a  recognised  work.  ^^     g^^j  jj^^j^  and  War  an§  his  al- 

Maior  Adye  died  in  command  of  a  company  j;^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^'^  g^^^^  ^.^j^^    j^  ^q^ 

of  invalid  artillerj',  in  Jersey,  in  1.94.    He  ^j^      ^  ^             ^j^^  H^^y  ^^  ,^„. 

w«^  the  first  of  a  name  distinguished  in  the  y  J     ^^   y^^^j  ^^^^  t„  ^^  ^,y„„ 

Bntish  artillery  annals  for  more  than  a  can-  q^  ^^^  ^^^^  „^  ^eoj^i    j^  jog.  ^j,;!^^  ^ 

tury.     Ofthreesonsm  thereginient,  the  ceived  his  father's  earldom  of  MerciaT    The 

'^tr:.''^'^''J^tZ^':^.t'>%J^^.  positionof  hisnewearldom  asr^rdsWale* 


--,.<L-           4.1.              J    nc  •      n          1  ward  the  Confessor  made  rebellion  no  serious 

manv  iKlitions  ;    the  second,  Major-General  It  was  probablv  while  the  only  force 

Sfphen  Adye,  ser^^d  in  the  Penmsula  and  j,,^  ^j  maintaining  order  in  the  kingdom 

at  W  aterloo,  and  died  director  of  the  royal  J          ^  ^  ^  ^    ^^    pilgrimage  of  nlrold, 

laboratones  in  ia38;  the  third,  Major  James  ,^^^   ^.^j^       ^^    -^  ^'q^  outlawed  for  the 

A.^e,  died  in  1831      A  sun^yingson  of  the  ,^^  ^f^,^     uj,  ^j^  ^^^-^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

vl'^o^n            r             Sir  John  Adye,  helphim.  Gruffvdd  and  a  fleet  of  the  North- 

U.A.,  G.U.IJ.,  now  Governor  of  Gibraltar.  ^       i  •  i.       *    „    .,,   i.«,.^   "u««„   ««.,:o;«^ 

_,,      ,     T.         ^    /^«,          -r»      ,     »    Ml  men,  whicli   seems  to   have   been  cruising 

[Kanos    Li8t    of    Officere    Royal    Artille^  a ])Out  on  the  look-out  for  employment,  en- 

revised  e<lit.  Woolwich,  1869);    ^ote  to  Off.  abled  him  to  set  his  outlawr>' at  defiance  and 

Cat.  Royal  Artillery  Museum.]           H.  M.  C.  ^^  ^^^^.^  ^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^,.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  l^^^ 

.^LFGAR,  Earl  (<7. 1062  ?),  wasthe  son  In  one  good  deed  yElfgar  and  Harold  acted 
of  Leofric  of  Mercia  and  his  wife  Godgifu,  the  i  together.  On  the  surrender  of  the  see  of 
*  Lady  Godiva  *  of  legend.  Bitter  jealousy  Worcester  by  Archbishop  Aldred  in  1062, 
existed  between  the  ancient  Mercian  house  both  the  earls  joined  in  recommending  Wulf- 
and  the  new  and  successful  family  of  God-  '  stan  for  the  bishopric  (Will.  Malm.,  Vita 
wine.  WTien,  in  lOol,  Godwine  and  his  /S".  H^M/^^flrm',  lib.  i.  c.  11 ;  ap.  Wharton's  ./4ii- 
sons  gathered  their  forces  against  the  king  f/lia  Sacra^  ii.  251).  Soon  afterwards,  pro- 
and  his  foreign  favourites,  -^lillfgar  and  Leof-  bablv  in  the  same  year,  .Elfgar  died.  His 
ric  were  among  the  party  which  stocxl  by  '  wifes  name  was  ^'Elfgifu.  He  left  two  sons, 
Ea<lward  at  Gloucester,  and  on  the  outlawry  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  who  played  a  con- 
of  Harold  his  earldom  of  East  Anglia  was  spicuous  part  in  English  history.  A  charter 
given  to  -lElfgar.  The  new  earl  ruled  well,  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Remigius  at  Kheims  re- 
and  the  next  year,  on  the  restoration  of  '  cords  that  /Elfgar  gave  I^pley  to  that  house 
Gorlwine's  house,  cheerfully  surrendered  the  |  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  a  son  of  his  named 
government  to  Harold.  On  the  death  of  Burchard,  who  was  buried  there  (DueDALE, 
Godwine  in  1053,  the  West  Saxon  earldom  |  Manasticon,  vi.  1042;  Alien  Priory  of  Lap- 
was  given  to  Harold,  and  East  Anglia  was  ,  pele).  His  daughter,  Aldgyth,  married  her 
again  committed  to  ^tafgar.  In  1055,  at  the  |  father's  ally  Gruffydd,  and,  after  the  deatlis 
Witenagemot  held  in  I^ndon,  -.^^Ilfgar  was  ^  of  -.'Elfgar  and  Gruffydd,  married  as  her  se* 
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cond  husband  Harold,  her  father's  old  enemy    story  is  assigned  to  her  daughter.   Osbem  in 
£8ee  Aldotth].  his  '  Life  of  Dunstan,'  written  in  the  time  of 


•L '  . 

" .  H.        king,  that  they  hamstrung  her  and  so  slew 
-MLFGIFU  [Lat.  Elgiva]  (fl,  956),  wife    her.    The  same  writer,  in  his  *  Life  of  Oda,' 
of  King  Eadwig,  has  been  made  the  subject    says  that  the  archbishop,  finding  it  impos- 
<«f  monastic  legend,  and  it  should  be  remem-    si^le  to  keep  the  king  apart  from  the  woman 
bered  that  she  was  the  enemy  of  Dunstan,    ^^  loved,  seized  her,  carried  her  from  the 
-and  that  her  fall  marked  the  triumph  of    court,  and,  having  had  her  branded  in  the 
the  party  which  he  upheld.     Signatures  to    ^ace,  sent  her  to  Ireland.      After  a  while 
a  charter  make  it  certain  that  she  was  the  '  she  came  back  with  her  scars  healed,  and 
wife  of  Eadwig,  and  that  her  mother's  name  i  then  the  *  men  of  the  servant  of  God  *  seized 
was  uEthelgifu.     Her  father's  name  is  not    her  at  Gloucester,  and  put  her  to  death  in 
known,      fiiie  *  Chronicle '  says  that  Arch-  !  the  way  described  in  the  *  Life  of  Dunstan.' 
biflhop  Oda  parted  Eadwig  and  ^Ifgifu  be-    This  is  the  latest  form  of  the  story.  That  the 
cause  they  were  too  near  akin.     A  contem-  '  young  king,  who  was  then  probably  not  more 
porary '  I^e  of  Dunstan,'  written  some  forty    than  fifteen  years  old,  should  have  left  the 
vears  later  by  a  foreigner  from  Liittich,  who  1  coronation  feast  for  the  society  of  his  wife 
describes  himself  as  B.,  and  attributed,  thouffh    and  her  mother  is  natural  enough,  and  the 
without  good  reason,  to  Brihtferth,  speais    fact   that   their  marriage  was   uncanonical 
of  an  unlawful  connection  between  the  king    would  give  double  bitterness  to  the  words 
and  ^^Ifgifu,  and  makes  the  monstrous  as-    withwhichDunstan  executed  his  commission. 
«ertion  that  ^Ethelgifu  encouraged  this  con-        What  the  relationsliip  between  the  king 
nection  both  with  herself  and  her  daughter    and  -.Elfgifu  was  cannot  be  made  out  with 
in  the  hope  that  Eadwig  would  marry  one    certainty.  Mr.  Robertson  has  suggested  with 
or  other    of   them.     The  writer  says  that    considerable  probability  that  -^thelffifu  was 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  956,  Eadwig    foster-mother  of  Eadwig.     This  spiritual  re- 
left   the  feast,   at  which  the  bishops   and    lationship  would  render  his  marriage  with 
nobles  of  his  kingdom  were  sitting,  for  the    her  daughter  unlawful.     No  weight  need  be 
company  of  these  women.   Indignant  at  this    given  to  the  vile  accusations  of  immorality 
insult,  Archbishop  Oda  proposed  that   he    which  the  monastic  writers  make  against  the 
should  be  brought  back,  and  Dunstan  and    boy-kin^  and  his  wife  and  her  mother.     If, 
Bishop  Kinesige  were  sent  to  seek  him.  They    as  William  of  Malmesbury  believed,  Dun- 
found  the  kinff  in  the  company  of  -'Ethelgifu    stan  urged  Oda  to  force  the  king  to  repudiate 
jind  her  daugnter  with   his  crown  thrown    -cElfgifu,  her  mother  had  good  reason  to  hate 
carelessly  on  the  floor.  The  abbot  reproached    him.     Leaving,  however,  this  late  statement 
^£thelgifu,  and  led  the  king  back  to  the  feast    out  of  the  Question,  the  fact  that  the  abbot 
by  force,     -^thelgifu  did  not  forget  the  in-    was  chargied  by  the  assembled  nobles  with 
suit.     She  prevailed  on  Eadwig  to  banish    the  insulting  mission  which  he  executed  on 
Dunstan,  and  to  give  her  leave  to  seize  his  1  the  day  of  Ladwig's  coronation  was  enough 
gooNds.      The   biographer  refers  to  a  belief    to  insure  her  evil  will ;  and  she  was  upheld 
which  he  evidently  discredits,  that  she  sent ,  in  her  designs  against  Dunstan  by  enemies 
messengers  to  tear  out  the  eyes  of  the  abbot,    within  the  walls  of  his  own  abbey.     If  we 
but  that  he  embarked  before  they  could  take  '  may  trust   the   *  Life  of  St.   Oswald,*  the 
liim.    A  '  Life  of  St.  Oswald,'  written  about    banishment  of  JElfgifu  was  connected  with 
the  same  time  as  the  *  Life  of  Dunstan '  by    the  revolt  of  the  north  in  958.    For  the  per- 
B.,  and  copied  by  Eadmer,  says  that  Eadwig    sonal  cruelties  inflicted  on  her  there  is  not 
left  his  lawful  wife  for  yElfgifu,  that  Oda    one  scrap  of  evidence,  for  they  are  not  men- 
iised  armed  force  against  him,  a  statement  1  tioned  until  150  years  after  they  are  said  to 
w^hich  refers  to  the  insurrection  of  the  North-  ,  have  been  practised.     Even  if  they  had  ever 
lunbrians  and  Mercians,  and  that  the  arch-    been  inflicted  on  ^Elfgifu  or  ^thelgifu — for 
bishop  seized  the  lady  and  banished  her  to  I  the  mother  and   daughter  are  confoimded 
Ireland.  Florence  of  Worcester  repeats  both  1  together — Dunstan  could  have  had  nothing 
the  statement  of  the  *  Chronicle    and  the    to  do  with  them ;  for  they  would  belong  to 
account  which  adds  adultery  to  Eadwig's  of-  I  the  period  of  the  war  which  preceded  tlie 
fence,  and  makes  no  decision  between  them,  i  election  of  Eadgar  when  the  abbot  was  still 

The  story  of  ^Elfgifu  grew  rapidly,  -^thel-    in  exile. 
gifu  figures  more  prominently  in  older  ac-  !      [S.    Dunstani  Vita,    auetore    B. ;     Epistola 
counts;  by  later  writers  the  firat  place  in  the  1  Adelardi  de  Vita    S.  Dunstani ;    Vita,  auetore 
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Onberno ;  Vito,  auctore  Eadmero,  all  in  Memo- 
rials of  St.  Dunstan,  ed.  Dr.  Stubbs,  Bolls  Ser.,  see 
Introd. ;  Osbemus  de  Vita  Odonis ;  A.S.  Chron. 
sub  ann. ;  Florence  of  Worcester ;  Inquiry  into 
the  Life  of  King  Eadwig,  by  J.  Allen,  1849; 
Robertson's  Historical  Essays,  1872.]     W.  H. 

^LPGIFU  ifi.  1030),  called  *of  North- 
ampton/ to  distinguish  her  firom  ^Ifgifu- 
Emma,  wife  of  ^thelred  and  of  Cnut,  was  the 
daughter  of  yElfmwr,  the  Northumbrian  earl 
who  was  slain  by  Eadric  Streona  in  1006.  Her 
mother  was  a  noble  lady  named  Wulfruna. 
yElfgifu  is  said  by  Saxo  to  have  been  the  mis- 
tress of  Olaf,  king  of  Norway,  *  the  Saint,'  and 
to  have  been  taken  from  him  by  Cnut.  If  Olaf 
really  fought  on  the  side  of  .^thelred  against 
the  Danes,  as  his  saga  alleges,  he  may  have 
met  ^Elfgifu  while  he  was  engaged  in  de- 
fending her  country.  But  his  connection 
with  her  and  his  presence  in  England  are 
both  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
^£l%ifu  became  the  mistress  of  Cnut,  and 
that  she  bore  him  Harold  and  Swend.  A 
scandalous  tale  was  accepted  in  England 
that  iElfgifu,  being  unable  to  bear  children, 
pretended  that  these  two  were  her  sons,  but 
that  really  Swend  was  the  son  of  a  priest 
and  Harold  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  In 
order  to  exclude  these  sons  of  Cnut  and 
^Ifgifu  from  the  succession  to  the  English 
throne,  /Elfgifu-Emma  made  Cnut  promise, 
when  he  sought  to  marry  her,  that  the  crown 
should  descend  onlv  on  such  children  as  he 
might  have  of  her.  The  position  held  by 
-^Ifgifu  of  Northampton  was  not  regarded 
as  necessarily  dishonourable,  save  in  the  eyes 
of  the  church,  and,  like  that  of  a  wife  mar- 
ried wiortf  Danicoy  depended  on  the  way  in 
which  she  was  treated.  Cnut  made  Swend 
ruler  over  his  Wendish  subjects  dwelling 
about  the  Oder,  and  ^Elfgifu  went  with  her 
son  to  Jomsburg  and  governed  in  his  name. 
In  accordance  with  Cnut's  policy  of  esta- 
blishing his  sons  in  subordinate  kingdoms,  he 
sent  Swend  and  his  mother  -^Elfgifu,  in  1030, 
to  take  charge  of  his  newly  acquired  king- 
dom of  Norway.  Swend  was  a  child  both 
in  years  and  in  understanding,  and  was  com- 

?letely  under  the  influence  of  his  mother, 
le  soon  made  the  Norwegians  hate  him. 
Many  Danes  came  over  with  him,  and  the 
young  king  and  his  mother  showed  an  un- 
due partiality  for  them.  Heavy  burdens 
were  laid  upon  the  people.  The  natives  were 
treated  as  an  inferior  race,  and  the  oath  of  a 
single  Dane  was  held  to  be  of  equal  value  in 
judicial  proceedings  to  the  oaths  of  ten  Nor- 
wegians. All  these  evils  were  held  to  be 
the  work  of  ^Ifgifii.  The  Norwegians  did 
not  dare  to  revolt,  because  Cnut  held  many 
hostages  for  their  obedience.    The  transla- 


tion of  the  bodjr  of  Olaf  stren^hened  the 
sentiment  of  nationality.  JEl£gi£a  and  her 
son  were  present  at  the  ceremony.  She  vainly 
tried  to  sneer  down  the  alleged  miracle  of  the 
incorruntibility  of  the  saint's  body.  Bishop 
Grimkel  and  Einar  Tambarskelver,  two  of 
the  foremost  men  of  the  national  party,  chid 
her  for  her  unbelief,  which  she  mainti^ned 
in  spite  of  miracles.  In  1036,  the  year  after 
the  death  of  Cnut,  the  Norwegians  recovered 
their  freedom  under  Magnus,  the  son  of  Olaf, 
and  Swend  was  forced  to  flee  to  Denmark. 
The  date  of  the  death  of  .^Elfgifu  is  not 
known.  Her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
record  of  her  son's  flight. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  sub  an.  1036 ;  Florence 
of  Worcester,  sub  an.  1006, 1036 ;  Snorre,  Heims- 
kringla,  Saga  vii.  c.  251,  252, 257 ;  Anon.  Roskild. 
in  Lan^ebek,  i.  376  ;  Saxo  Gramm.  x.  192,  196 ; 
Encomium  Emmse,  ii.  16.]  W.  H, 

JELPHEAH  (954-1012),  Archbishop  (St. 
Alphege),  also  called  Oodwine,  was  bom 
of  noble  parents.  Against  the  wishes  of  his 
widowed  mother,  he  left  her  and  his  father's 
estate,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Deer- 
hurst  in  Oloucestershire,  and  there  made 
himself  the  ser>'ant  of  all.  Aiter  a  while  he 
longed  for  a  stricter  life.  He  left  Deerhurst, 
and,  building  himself  a  hut  at  Bath,  lived 
there  as  an  anchorite.  Many  great  people 
came  to  him  for  advice ;  some  of  them  be- 
came monks  and  lived  under  his  rule,  and 
others  gave  him  the  means  of  supporting  the 
new  brotherhood.  Florence  of  Worcester  says 
that  he  became  abbot  of  Bath.  If  it  is  true 
that  Eadgar  in  970  refounded  the  church  of 
Bath  as  a  convent  of  regulars,  the  new  so- 
ciety probably  owed  to  -^If  heah  a  consider- 
able increase  in  its  numbers.  In  984  .fflf  heali 
was  made  bishop  of  Winchester.  His  pre- 
decessor ^'Ethelwold  had  violently  driven  out 
the  canons  from  his  church,  and  had  put  in 
monks  in  their  stead.  When  ^ilthelwola  died, 
the  dispossessed  clergy  and  the  monks  each 
tried  to  get  a  bishop  appointed  fix)m  their 
own  order.  Considerable  difficulty  arose, 
which  was  solved  by  a  dream  of  Archbishop 
Dunstan,  and  by  his  influence  ^Ifheah  was 
appointed  to  the  bishopric.  His  sanctity  and 
self-devotion  as  bishop  are  celebrated  6v  his 
biographer  Osbem.  Dunstan  seems  to  liave 
had  a  warm  regard  for  him. 

Some  of  the  efforts  of  -^If  heah  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  Northmen,  re- 
corded by  Osbem  as  made  during  his  archi- 
episcopate,  may  be  assigned  to  this  period  of 
his  me.  In  994,  the  Northmen,  under  Olaf 
Tryggwesson  of  Nor>vay  and  Swend  of  Den- 
mark, wintered  at  Southampton.  AfNTiile  they 
were  there,  King  .^thelred  sent  yElf  heah,  the 
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bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  ealdorman 
^thelward  as  ambassadors  to  Olaf.  The 
Norweffian  kin^  had,  it  seems,  already  re- 
ceived baptism  m  his  own  land  from  English 
missionaries.  He  went  with  the  ambassadors 
to  meet  the  English  king  at  Andover,  and 
there  he  received  the  rite  of  confirmation 
from  Bishop  .^fheah.  Another  and  less 
trustworthy  account  savs  that  Olaf  first  em- 
braced Christianity  in  England  (for  both  ver- 
sions of  the  story  see  Adam  of  Bremen,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  34, 36;  ap.  Pbrtz,  Mon,  Germ.  Script, 
vii.).  ^£lf  heah  may  at  least  be  said  to  have 
C4iused  this  famous  convert  to  make  a  decided 
choice,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  result  of  the 
embassy  was  a  promise,  which  the  Norwegian 
kept,  that  he  would  never  invade  England 
again.  Osbem  is  therefore  j>robably  right  in 
speaking  of  the  hatred  which  the  preaching 
of  ^If  heah  stirred  up  against  him  among  the 
heathen  Northmen,  and  this  religious  ani- 
mosity may  have  been  to  some  extent  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

In  1006  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  at  once  journeyed  to  Kome  and 
obtained  the  pall.  The  one  act  of  his  primacy 
of  which  we  nave  evidence,  besides  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  shows  that  he  pro- 
bably had  something  of  the  statesmanlike 
spirit  of  Dunstan.  The  undated  council  of 
Lnham  was,  to  some  extent  at  least,  his  work. 
It  was  held  at  a  time  when  the  Danish  in- 
vasion had  brought  the  people  very  low.  A 
desire  of  grappling  with  the  spiritual  and 
material  evils  of  tne  time  is  evident  in  the 
decrees  of  this  council,  which  the  two  arch- 
bishops are  said  to  have  persuaded  the  king 
to  hold.  It«  provisions  against  heathenism, 
lawlessness,  and  the  sale  of  slaves,  especially 
to  heathen  men,  and  the  solemn  pledge  of 
loyalty  with  which  the  record  ends,  mark  the 
ways  ^n  which  the  demoralisation  of  society 
was  making  itself  felt.  A  kindred  spirit  to 
that  of  Dunstan  appears  in  the  ecclesiastical 
legislation  of  the  council.  Men  were  to  live 
according  to  their  profession;  the  stricter  life 
was  recommended,  but  not  enforced.  With 
these  provisions  are  directions  for  the  organi- 
sation and  meeting  of  a  fleet,  and  of  the 
national  land  force,  ^liile,  however,  Dun- 
stan had  Ead^r  to  follow  his  counsels, 
i£lfheah  had  ^thelred  for  his  king,  and  so 
the  decrees  of  Enham  were  fruitless,  and  the 
state  of  the  country  grew  ever  worse. 

In  1011  the  large  sum  of  48,000  pounds  was 

Sromised  to  the  Danes  to  buy  them  off.  They 
id  not  cease  their  ravages  while  the  money 
was  being  raised.  On  8  Sept.  they  appeared 
before  Canterbury,  and  on  tne  twentieth  day 
of  the  siege  the  city  was  betrayed  by  an  ec- 
clesiastiCy  was  taken,  and  burnt.    The  arch- 


bishop with  many  others  was  made  captive, 
and  was  bound,  half-starved,  and  otherwise 
ill-used.  In  the  hope  of  gaining  a  large  ran- 
som the  Danes  took  ^Iflieah  to  their  ships 
and  kept  him  prisoner  for  seven  months. 
Meanwhile  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom 
remained  inactive  in  I^)nd()u,  fearing,  as  it 
seems,  to  come  forth  until  the  promised  bribe 
was  collected  and  paid  to  the  invaders.  At 
first  wiElf heah  agreed  to  ransom  himself;  but 
he  remembered  the  people  who  would  have 
to  suffer  to  raise  the  money.  He  repented 
and  determined  that  no  one  should  have  to 
pay  anything  for  his  life.  During  his  cap- 
tivity he  evidently  spoke  often  on  religious 
matters  to  his  captors,  and  his  words  had 
good  effect.  At  length,  on  19  April,  1012,  the 
day  had  come  on  which  the  archbishop  had 
promised  to  pay  his  ransom.  The  fleet  lay 
off  Greenwich.  On  that  day  the  Danes  held 
a  ^at  feast,  drinking  themselves  drunk  with 
wine  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  South. 
They  demanded  the  promised  ransom.  -^If- 
hean  took  back  his  word ;  he  was  ready  to 
die,  and  he  would  not  make  others  pay  for 
him.  The  Danes  in  wrath  dragged  him  into 
their  busting,  and  gathered  round  him  ready 
to  slay  him.  Thurkill,  their  famous  leader, 
saw  what  was  about  to  happen.  He  was 
probably  one  of  those  who  nad  heard  the 
archbishop  speak  of  the  christian  faith  and 
who  had  heneved  his  words,  for  soon  after 
this  he  became  a  christian  and  joined  him- 
self to  the  English.  He  hastened  to  the  spot, 
and  offered  to  give  gold  and  silver  and  all 
that  he  had,  save  his  ship,  if  they  would  spare 
the  life  of  the  archbishop.  Tliey  would  not 
hearken,  and  threw  at  -/Elf  heah  the  skulls  of 
oxen,  the  remnants  of  their  savage  feast,  and 
stones  and  wood,  until  he  sank  dying.  Then 
one  Thrum,  whom  ^Elf  heah  had  confirmed 
the  day  before,  seeing  that  he  still  lived,  to 
put  him  out  of  his  agony  struck  him  on  the 
nead  with  his  axe  and  slew  him.  The  deed 
was  done  in  drunken  frenzy,  and  was  pro- 
bably quickly  regretted.  l*or  this  reason, 
and  because  there  were  many  in  the  host 
who  were  converts,  the  archbishop's  body  was 
allowed  to  be  reverently  taken  to  London, 
and  was  there  buried  in  St.  Paul's.  Eleven 
years  after  his  death,  Cnut  caused  his  body 
to  be  translated  with  great  pomp  to  his 
church  at  Canterbury.  This  translation,  in 
which  the  king  tooK  part  in  person,  was  a 
national  act,  and  is  of  some  interest  as  illus- 
trating the  policy  of  Cnut  towards  his  new 
subjects.  Tiie  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
^If  heah  invested  him  with  sanctity,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicler,  writing  before  the 
translation,  speaks  of  the  mighty  works  done 
at  his  tomb.    His  name  was  associated  in 
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later  years  with  a  CTeat  question  affecting  the  j  [see  -^lfric,  ^.  950-1016].  The  name  of 
national  church.  When  Anselm  visited  £ng<-  '  .^Elf  here  is  subscribed  to  most  of  the  charters 
land  in  1078,  Archbishop  I^ianfranc  consulted  of  the  time.  Latin  writers  have  blackened 
him  about  those  whom  the  English  had  set  the  character  of  this  enemy  of  the  monks, 
up  for  themselves  as  saints,  and  took  ^tBlf-  William  of  Malmesbury  accuses  him  in  one 
heah,  who  was  looked  upon  by  his  country-  '  passage  of  the  murder  of  King  Eadward. 
men  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  as  an  example.  \  The  charge  is  of  course  untrue,  as  it  implies 
Lanfranc  denied  the  right  of  ^Ifheah  to  these  ;  an  action  wholly  contrary  to  his  policy.  lie 
honours.  Anselm,  however,  asserted  that  he  also  tells  an  idle  tale  of  the  repentance  of 
was  worthy  of  them,  because  he  died  in  the  ^Ifhere,  and  the  loathsome  death  which 
cause  of  justice.  Lanfranc  was  convinced,  marked  the  divine  vengeance  for  his  misdeeds, 
and  did  devout  honour  to  his  predecessor.  [Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  sub  an.  976;  Florence 
At  his  conmiand  Osbern,  a  monk  of  Canter-  of  Worcester,  sub  an.  976  ;  Henry  of  Huntings 
bury,  wrote  lives  of  ^Ifheah  in  prose  and  don,  lib.  v. ;  William  of  Malmesbury.  Qesta  Re- 
in verse.  These  compositions  were  used  in  g^™.  l»^-  "•  c.  162,  166;  Chrtm.  Monas^  de 
the  8er^'ice  on  the  day  of  the  martvrdom  of  Abingdon,  Kolls  Ser.  i,  pawim;  IreemM.  Nor- 
St.  Alphege,  the  name  bv  which  the  arch-    ™*°  Conquest,  i.  c.  o,  ^  1.]  W.  H. 

bishop  appears  in  the  Calendar.  The  prose  JSLFRED  {d,  1036),  sethelin^,  was  the 
life  remains.  It  is  a  piece  of  hagiology  rather  ;  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Kinf  iEthel- 
than  an  historical  biography.  Osbern  also  red  and  Emma,  daughter  of  Ricnard  the 
wrote  an  account  of  the  translation  of  the  Fearless.  On  the  conquest  of  England  by 
saint,  which  was  read  on  the  anniversary  of  Swend  in  1013,  -'Elfred  and  his  brother  Ead- 
that  event.  A  plain  and  trustworthy  account  ward  were  sent  over  to  Normandy  under  the 
of  the  death  of  ^Elfheah  is  contained  in  the  care  of  -/Elf hun,  bishop  of  London.  The 
contemporary  chronicle  of  Thietmar,  bishop  sethelings  were  received  at  the  court  of 
of  Merseburg,  who  states  that  he  had  his  in-  their  uncle  Richard  the  Good,  whither  their 
formation  from  an  Englisman  named  Sewald.  mother  had  fled  not  long  before  tliey  came. 
Osbern  and  Florence  of  W'orcester  give  many  A  promise  obtained  by  Emma  from  Cnut  as 
particulars  of  the  death  with  the  evident  a  condition  of  her  marriage  to  him,  that  the 
object  of  heightening  the  effect  and  pro\'ing  succession  to  the  English  throne  should  be 
the  voluntary  character  of  the  martyrdom,  limited  to  such  children  as  she  might  bear 
They  apparently  depended  on  some  common  him,  shows  that  she  was  careless  of  the 
source.  claims  of  her  sons  by  her  former  marriage. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Thietmari  Ep.  Merso-  ■  The  English  R'thelings  were,  however,  held 
burg.  Chron.  lib.  vii.,  Portz,  Scriptores,  iii.  849,  in  honour  at  Roueii,  and  their  cousin  Duke 
or  Migne,  Patrologia,  vol.  cxxxix.  p.  1384  ;  Flo-  Robert  attempted  to  enforce  their  rights  by 
ronce  of  Worcester  ;  Spehnan,  i.  625  ;  Osbern,  do  an  invasion  of  England.  His  fleet  was  kept 
Vita  S.  Elphegi,  and  Historift  de  Translatione  awav  from  our  shores  by  a  contrary  wind, 
S.  Elphegi ;  up.  Wharton's  Anglia  Sjicni,ii.  122-  and^hc  attempt  failed.  '  The  story  told  bv 
147;  P::admer,S.AnselmiVita,  i.e. 5;  Freeman,  AVilliam  of  Jumieges  that,  in  spite  of  this 
Norman  Conquest,  i.  cliap.  5.]  W.  H.        failure,  Cnut,  feeling  his  end  near,  offered 

iELFETERE  {d.  983),  ealdorman  of  the  that  half  his  kingdom  should  go  tx)  the  SBthel- 
Mercians,  was  a  kinsman  of  King  Eadgar.  ings,  may  }ye  rejected  as  wholly  improbable. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  anti-monastic  party,  i  At  the  death  of  Cnut,  in  1035,  their  rights 
which,  on  the  death  of  Eadgar  in  975,  at-  were  disregarded  by  the  English  witan,  for 
tempted  to  overthrow  the  ecclesiastical  policy  the  remembrance  of  the  ill  conduct  of  their 
he  had  pursued.  yElfhere  and  the  great  father  set  men  against  them.  The  kingdom 
men  who  held  with  him  turned  the  monks  v^s  divided.  Harold  reigned  at  London 
out  of  the  churches  in  which  Eadgar  and  '  over  the  land  north  of  the  Thames,  and 
IMshopfEthelwold  had  established  them.  In  i  Emma,  at  AVincliester,  ruled  Wessex  in  the 
recording  the  *  unrighteous  and  unlawful  ,  name  of  her  son  Ilarthacnut,  whose  caust> 
doings^of-cElfherein  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chro-  was  upheld  by  Earl  Godwine.  The  next 
nicle,  the  writer  makes  his  lament  in  verse,  year  ^^Ifred,  with  tlie  consent  of  his  brother 
There  were  two  sides  to  tlie  question,  and  the  i  Eadward,  and  perhaps  in  concert  with  him, 
secular  clergy  and  many  of  the  land  owners  had  '  made  an  attemj)t  on  England.  He  landed 
reason  to  complain  of  the  aggressions  of  the  I  at  Dover,  with  some  force  which  muBt  hav« 


monks.  After  the  murder  of  Eadward,  -'Elf- 
here  joined  with  Bunstan  in  bringing  the  body 
of  the  king,  with  great  pomp,  from  vVareham 
to  Shaftesbury.  He  died  in  983,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  ealdormanship  by  his  son  ^Elfric 


been  composed  of  Normans,  and  marchiHl 
westward,  intending  to  have  an  inter\'iew 
with  his  mother  at  Winchester.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  Ilarthacnut,  English  feeling 
had  begun  even  in  Wessex  to  turn  towards 
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a  union  of  the  kingdom  under  Harold.  His  national  being ;  he  has  become  the  model 
accession  in  Wessex  would  have  entailed  ^  English  king,  indeed  the  model  Englishman, 
the  downfall  of  Emma,  and  ^Elfred  had  As  usual,  popular  belief  has  got  hold  of  a 
reason  to  believe  that  his  mother  would  half  truth.  It  has  picked  out  for  remem- 
favour  his  enterprise.  Earl  Godwine  met  brance  the  man  most  worthy  of  remembrance, 
him  at  Quildford.  Convinced  of  the  weak-  |  and,  as  far  as  his  personal  character  is  con- 
ness  of  the  party  of  Harthacnut,  the  earl  cemed,  its  conception  of  him  has  not  gone 
was  now  on  the  side  of  Harold.  He  set  on  ;  far  astray.  But  his  historical  position  is 
the  company  of  yElfred,  some  he  slew  out-  strangely  misconceived.  As  the  one  Old- 
right,  some  were  sold  as  slaves,  others  were  English  name  thot  is  remem])ered,  -/Elfred 
blinded,  scalped,  or  otherwise  cruelly  used,  has  drawn  to  himself  the  credit  that  belongs 
^Elfred  was  taken  alive  and  sent  to  Ely.  to  many  men  both  earlier  and  later,  and  often 
As  he  was  in  the  ship  which  broiwrht  liim  '  to  the  nation  itself.  Tlie  king  of  the  AVest- 
to  the  island,  he  was  blinded.  lie  dwelt  Saxons  grows  into  a  king  ot  all  England, 
awhile  with  the  monks,  and  when  he  died  and  he  is  made  the  founder  of  all  our  institu- 
of  the  hurts  which  he  liad  received  they  tions.  He  invents  trial  by  jury,  the  rude 
buried  him  in  their  church.  Miracles  were  '  principle  of  which  is  as  old  as  the  Teutonic 
tfaid  to  have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb.  Of  race  itself,  while  the  first  glimmerings  of  its 
no  fact  in  our  history  have  so  many  different  actual  existing  shape  cannot  be  seen  till 
accounts  been  given  as  of  the  death  of  ages  after  yElfred's  (lay.  So  he  divides  Eng- 
-Elfred.  It  forms  the  subject  of  a  poem  in  land  into  shires,  hundreds,  tithings,  and  in- 
the  Abin^on  and  Worcester  versions  of '  stitutes  the  so-called  law  of  frankpledge, 
*  the  Chronicle.  This  poem,  with  one  or  two  In  all  this  we  see  the  natural  gro\i'th  of 
additions  from  other  writers,  which  do  not  legend,  always  ready  to  find  a  ])er8onal 
contradict  its  statements,  is  the  authoritv  author  for  national  customs  which  really 
for  the  story  here  given.  Mr.  Freeman,  I  grew  of  themselves.  It  is  by  a  woi^se  process, 
by  an  ingenious  course  of  argument,  comes  by  deliberate  and  interested  falsehood,  that 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  matter  *  the  '  he  has  been  represented  as  the  foimder  of 
CT^at  earl  is  at  least  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  ,  the  university  of  (.)xford  and  of  one  of  its 
Not  Proven,  if  not  of  Not  Guilty.*     Setting  '  colleges. 

aside  all  vague  conjectures  ana  considera-  [  Yet  even  the  legendary  re])utation  of 
tions  of  possible  motives,  it  is  impossible  ^Elfred  is  hardly  too  great  for  his  real  merits. 
to  deny  that  the  weight  of  written  evidence  '  No  man  recorded  in  history  seems  ever  to 
is  distmctly  on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  j  have  united  so  many  gn^at  and  good  qualities. 
tliat  Earl  Godwine  took  Alfred  captive  and  At  once  captain,  lawgiver,  saint,  and  scholar, 
slew  his  companions  in  a  fearfully  cmel  j  he  devoted  himself  with  a  single  mind  to 
manner,  though  it  cannot  be  ascertained  .  the  welfare  of  his  people  in  every  way.  He 
whether  he  acted  treacherously  towards  the  |  showed  himself  alike  their  deliverer,  their 
sethelin^.  The  murder  of  ^Elfred  was  made  i  ruler,  and  their  teacher.  He  came  to  the 
the  subject  of  accusation  against  the  earl  in  crown  at  a  moment  of  extreme  national 
the  feigns  of  his  brothers  Harthacnut  and  |  danger ;  a  great  part  of  his  reign  was  taken 
£adwara  the  Confessor,  and  was  used  as  an  .  up  with  warfare  with  an  enemy  who  tlireat- 


acciisstion  against  England  and  as  a  plea  for 
the  Norman  conquest. 

[AS.  Chron.  Abingdon  and  Worcester;  Flo- 


ent»d  the  national  being ;  yet  he  found  means 
wrsonally  to  do  mon?  for  the  general  en- 
lightenment of  his  people  than  any  other 


rence  of  Worcester ;  Will.  Gemm.  vi.  11,  12,  \ni.  |  king  in  English  historv.  JOlfred  is  great, 
11 ;  Will.  Pict.ed.  Giles,  78, 79;  Encomium  Emm.  .  not  by  the  si>ecittl  devefopment  of  some  one 
iii.2-6;  Vit.Ead.ed.Luard,  400;  Will,  of  Malm.  '  or  two  powers  or  virtues,  but  bv  the  eciual 


lib.  ii.  cap.  188 ;  Henry  of  Hunt.  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 
758,  781 ;  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  i.  542~ 
569.]  W.  H. 

.SLFRED  (849-901),  king  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  is  the  one  great  character  of  our 


balance  of  all.  Appearing  in  many  characters, 
he  avoids  the  special  vices  and  temptations 
of  each.  In  a  reign  of  singular  alternations 
of  overthrow  and  success,  he  is  never  cast 
doA^Ti  by  ill  luck  or  puft'ed  un  by  good.     In 


Saxons,  IB  tne  one  great  ciiaracter  oi  our  ao^^-n  by  ill  luck  or  putted  un  oy  good,  in 
early  history  whose  name  still  lives  in  popu-  I  any  case  of  war  or  or  peace,  ^f  good  luck  or 
lar  memory,  and  round  whose  well-known  of  bad,  he  is  readv  to  act  with  a  single  mind, 
historical  career  a  vast  mass  of  legend  has  '  as  the  needs  of  tlie  moment  most  call  upon 
gathered.    The  name  of  ^Hfred  is  familiar    him  to  act. 

to  many  who  perhaps  do  not  know  the  name  For  the  title  of  Great,  often  given  to 
of  any  other  king  or  other  worthy  Ix'fore  the  >  Alfred  in  modem  t  imes,  there  is  no  ancient 
Korman  Conquest.  And  popular  belief  has  |  authority.  Its  use  seems  to  go  back  no  later 
made  him  into  a  kind  of  embodiment  of  the    than  the  seventeenth  ceuturv*     There  is  in 
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truth  no  need  for  it.  Alexander,  Charles,  |  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  the  West-Franks^ 
William^  needed  it  to  mark  them  off  from  and  afterwards  emperor.  And  we  are  driven, 
many  smaller  bearers  of  their  several  names ;  however  unwillingly,  to  suppoee  that  Os- 
/Klfred  practically  has  liis  name  to  himself,  burh,  the  mother  of  ^thelwulf 's  children, 
It  is  a  name  which  has  always  been  in  use  I  was  put  away  to  make  room  for  her  (see 
without  ever  being  very  common,  but  it  has  '  Wright,  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria^ 
never  been  borne  by  any  one  who  could  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  jj^.  385),  a  step  which, 
possibly  be  confounded  with  the  West-Saxon  |  among  the  Franks  at  least,  would  oe  in  no 
king.  In  the  West-Saxon  kingly  house  it  is  ^  way  wonderful.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
never  found  before  him  and  only  once  after  '  understand  the  well-known  story  told  by 
him,  nor  has  it  been  borne  by  any  king  of  I  Asser,  how  Alfred's  i;nother  showed  him  and 
the  enlarged  English  kingdom.  In  his  own  '.  his  brothers  a  book  of  poems  with  a  beautiful 
age  the  single  male  ySTZ-uame  in  the  family  '  initial  letter,  and  promised  to  give  it  to  the 
stands  out  in  a  marked  way  among  the  I  one  who  shoidd  first  learn  to  read  it.  .^fred 
yEthels  and  Eads.  Alfred  is  jElf-redj  the  j  found  a  master,  and  was  soon  able  to  read, 
rede  of  the  elves ;  it  can  hardly  be  needful  <  This  stonr  is  placed  in  Alfred's  twelfth  year, 
to  point  out  the  mistake  of  those  who  fancied  about  861,  wnen  the  mention  of  his  brothers 
that  its  meaning  was  all-peace.  Nor  can  it  I  is  in  any  case  a  difficulty.  But  in  no  case 
be  necessarj'  to  distinguish  the  name  A^Hf-red  j  could  we  put  the  story  before  the  return  of 
from  the  utterly  distinct  name  Ealh^rithy  ^thelwulf  in  866.  It  follows  therefore  that 
borne  by  a  Northumbrian  king  who,  owing  '  Osburh  must  have  outlived  her  husband's 
to  a  likeness  in  the  corrupt  I^tin  forms  of  i  second  marriage.  The  notion  that  by  .^f-  / 
the  two  names,  has  been  sometimes  con-  red's  mother  is  meant,  not  his  own  mother, 
founded  with  the  great  West-Saxon,  (see  Sir  ,  but  the  Frankish  girl,  younger  than  some  of 
T.  D.  Hardy's  note.  Will.  Malh.  Gest.  his  brothers,  whom  their  father  had  put  in 
Reyg.  ii.  123).  The  copiate  names  are  ^if-  herplace,  is  too  wild  to  be  discussed* 
icinej  JElfthryth,  Ailfgifti,  and  others  of  the  i  Whatever  mav  have  been*^designed  by 
same  class.  Unlike  so  many  of  the  Old-  '  ^^fred's  childisn  hallowing  at  Home,  no 
English  names  which  are  purely  insular,  it  '  attempt  was  made  to  set  him  up  as  the  im- 


mediate successor  of  his  father.  And  when 
^thelwulf  tried  to  fix  the  succession  be- 
forehand, by  a  will  confirmed  by  the  Witan, 
^Elfred  was  put  in  the  line  of  succession 
after  those  ol  his  brothers  who  were  put 


seems  to  have  had,  like  Ecgberht  and  a  few 
others,  a  slight  currency  on  the  continent 
(see  Normun  Conquest,  i.  779),  perhaps  owing 
to  some  kindred  Lombard  form,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  other  English  names. 

-Elfred  was  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  .  in  the  line  of  succession  at  all.  We  hear 
yEthelwulf,  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  I  nothing  of  him  directly  during  the  reigns  of 
of  his  wife  Osburh,  dau^ht^ir  of  his  cup-  I  his  brothers  -:Ethelbald  and  ^thelberht; 
bt^arer  Oslac,  of  the  old  kingly  house  of  the  ,  but  on  the  accession  of  ^^thelred  in  866 
Jutes  of  Wight  (Assek).  lie  was  bom  at  j  he  at  once  comes  into  prominence.  During 
Wantage  in  Berkshire  in  849.  In  853  he  /Ethelred's  reign  Asser  pves  .^£lfred  the 
was  sent  to  Home  by  his  father,  where  the  title  of  secundarius — possibly  equivalent  to 
pope,  Leo  IV,  took  him  to  his  *  bishopson '  |  subregulus — but  he  seems  rather  to  look  on 
and  hallowed  him  to  king.  It  seems  im- i  him  as  a  general  helper  to  his  brother  than  as 
possible  to  gainsay  this  last  statement  of  the  local  under-kinp  of  any  particular  land* 
Asser  and  the  Chronicles,  strange  as  it  is  ;  He  also  (871)  implies  that  he  had  held  that 
and  it  may  help  to  explain  some  things  that  title  during  the  time  of  his  elder  brothers, 
follow.  If  we  literally  follow  the  words  of  This  is  very  puzzling,  and  might  almost  seem 
Asser,  we  must  believe  that  the  child  was    to  suggest  that  something  of  special  king^ 


brought  back,  and  that  he  went  again  with 
his  father  two  years  later,  when  -cEthelwulf 
made  his  own  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  855. 
But  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  suppose  that  he 
stayed  at  Rome  for  three  years  and  came 
])ack  with  his  father  in  856.  He  was  yEthel- 
wulf's  best-beloved  son,  and  his  hallowiu 
at  Rome,  an  act  so  contrary  to  all  En 


wmc: 

(TlisE 


ship,  beyond  the  common  kingliness  of  the 
kin,  was  held  to  attach  to  ^In^  from  the 
Roman  hallowing.  Anyhow,  under  -^thel- 
red,  -'Elfred,  young  as  he  still  was,  was  clearly 
the  second  man  in  the  kingdom.  In  868  he 
married  Ealhswith,  daughter  of  ^thelred 
sumamed  the  Mickle,  ealdorman  of  the 
Gainas  (a   people  whose  name  8ur\uve^  in 


prect^dent  and  English  law,  no  doubt\helped  i  Gainsborough),  and  his  wife  £adburh.f  In 
with  other  causes  to  set  the  elder  sons  of  869  he  shared  the  expedition  of  his  brotlrer  to 
^Ethelwulf  against  their  father.   On  his  way  \  Nottingham  for  the  relief  of  their  brother- 


home  -'Ethelwulf  married  and  brought  bacK 
with  him  Judith,   the   young  daughter  of 


in-law  Burhred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  against 
the  Danes  who  haa  settled  in  Northumber- 
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land.  In  871  the  Banes  iirst  invaded  Wessex,  I  kingdom  we  hear  nothing;  in  Devonshire 
and  .-Klfred  appears  as  the  leading  spirit  of  '  there  was  fighting,  for  a  Danish  leader  was 
that  great  year  of  battles.  He  shared  in  the  killed,  and  the  banner,  the  famous  llaven, 
great  victory  on -^£w<»*rfttw  (not  the  place  now  was  taken.  Snm'erset  seems  to  have  been 
specially  called  A^hdotnt^  but  the  whole  long  overrun  without  a  battle,  and  there  is  no  sign 
lull  with  the  battle-field  on  the  ton)  and  in  |  of  general  resistance  till  about  Easter,  when 
the  following  battles  of  Basing  and  Meiton.  the  king,  with  a  small  company,  raised  a 
"VN'hen  /Ethelred  died  soon  after  Easter  in  '  fort  at  Athelney  (.lEthelinga  ige)  among  the 
that  year,  -Alfred  succeeded  to  the  AVest-  marshes.  This  acted  as  a  centr*?  for  winning 
Saxon  crown.  lie  succeeded,  as  Asser  as-  back  what  was  lost.  The  king  s  force  grew, 
sures  us  and  as  we  certainly  have  no  reason  '  and  seven  weeks  after  Easter  he  marched  to 
to  doubt,  with  the  general  good  will.  But  Brixton  (Ecgbrihtes  stan)  on  the  ^Wiltshire 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  neither  Asser  nor  the  border.  There,  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
Chronicles  contain  any  formal  notice  of  his  force  of  Somerset  and  Wiltshire  and  part 
election  and  coronation.  Neither  do  they  in  of  that  of  Hampshire,  he  defeated  the  Danes 
the  case  of  his  brothers  or  in  tliat  of  many  in  the  battle  of  Ethandiin  (seemingly  Eding- 
other  kin^.  But  the  fulness  of  the  narra-  i  ton  in  Wiltshire),  and  took  their  stronghold, 
tive  at  this  point  makes  the  omission  in'  this  The  Danes  and  their  king  Guthrum  now 
case  more  remarkable,  and  we  are  again  ledi  again  agreed,  with  oaths  and  hostages,  to 
to  think  what  may  have  been  the  effect  of  .leave  A\  essex,  and  further  engaged  that  the 
the  will  of /Ethelwulf  and  the  hallowing  by  king  should  receive  baptism.  Guthrum  was 
Pope  Leo.  But  that  yElfred  should  succeed  accordingly  baptized  at  Aller  in  Somerset. 
his  brother  in  preference  to  his  brother's  His  *  chnsom-loosing  *  at  Wedmore  followed, . 
yoiing  sons  was  only  according  to  the  uni-  and  this  last  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion ! 
versal  custom  of  the  nation  then  and  down    of  the  ])eace  between  ^Elfred  and  Guthrum, 

_to  the  election  of  John.  '  which  oecame  the  modt'l  for  several  later 

'    ^   yElfred*8  accession  to  the  crown  came  in    agreements  of  the  same  kind. 

the  very  thick  of  the  fighting  with  the  Danes.  Such  is  the  historical  account,  from  the 
A  month  afterwards  the  new  king  fought  ,  Chronicles  and  from  the  genuine  text  of 
with  the  Danes  at  Wilton,  the  ninth  and  Asser,  of  the  momentary  fall  and  recovery 
last  battle  of  the  year.  It  is  one  of  those  of  the  West-Saxon  kingdom  under  -Alfred. 
fights  in  which  we  read  that  the  English  It  is  an  affair  of  a  few  months  of  one  year, 
drove  the  Danes  to  flight,  and  yet  that  the  The  shire  in  which  the  king  seems  to  have 
Danes  kept  possession  of  the  place  of  slaugh-  been  at  the  time  is  overrun  by  a  sudden  in- 
ter. In  battles  between  irregular  levies  and  road,  and  a  short  lime  passes  before  any 
a  smaller  but  better  disciplined  band  of  in-  military  operations  can  be  set  on  foot  in  this 
vaders,  this  result  is  not  so  unlikely  as  it    district.     But  fighting  still  goes  on  to  the 

^  seems  at  first  sight.  But  in  any  case  the  west.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  we  hear 
W^est-Saxon  kin^om  was  so  weakened  by  nothing  of  anything  that  happened  in  any 
the  warfare  of  this  year  that  vElfred  was    part  of  the  West-Saxon   kingdom   Ix^sides 

?^lad  to  make  peace  with  the  Danes,  doubt-  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  But  so  striking 
ess  on  the  usual  terms  of  payment  of  money.  '  an  event  has  naturally  been  seized  on  as 
They  then  left  Wessex,  and  the  immediate  material  for  legend.  Thus  one  version,  form- 
kingdom  of  yElfred  had  rest  for  a  season.  '  ing  part  of  the  legend  of  Saint  Neot,  and 
N  The  second  invasion  of  Wessex  by  the  devised  for  his  exaltation  (see  John  of 
Danes  who  remained  in  England  is  the  event  '  WALLiyoFOKi),  G.vle,  i.  5^35,  et  seqq. ;  Asser, 
which  has  made  yElfreds  name  famous.  iVa;i.//i>f./ynV.481:  andseeLiNOAKD,i.  189), 
Some  smaller  attacks  went  before  the  main  tells  us  that  ^IClfred  in  the  early  part  of  his 
blow.  Thus  in  876  the  king  met  and  drove  reign  rules  harshly,  and  he  is  n'buKed  by  the 
away  some  pirate  ships.  In  876  tlie  host  |  saint  and  punished  by  being  forsaken  by  his 
*  stole '  into  \Ves8ex  and  attacked  Wareham.  people  when  the  Danes  invadtj  the  kingdom. 
The  king  now  made  peace  with  them,  and  j  lie  iiides  in  various  lurking-places,  and  now 
they  swore  on  the  hoiy  bracelet,  their  most  com(*s  in  the  famous  story  of  the  cakes.  But 
solemn  oath,  that  they  would  leave  his  do-  there  is  no  trace  of  all  this  in  the  genuine 
minions.  The  land-lorce,  however,  *  stole  *  |  work  of  Asser.  Here  is  no  forsaking  and 
away  to  Exeter ;  there,  in  877,  they  renewed  no  hiding;  .^Elfred  is  reduced  to  extreme 
their  oaths,  and  left  Wessjac  for  Cfloucester.  '  distress,  but  he  never  lays  down  his  arms. 
It  was  in  the  next  year,  87^just  after  Christ-  '  Another  legend  is  preserved  by  William  of 
mas,  that  the  wnole  Danish  power  burst  Malmesbury  (Ge^t.  Bei;,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1:21),  f 
upon  Wessex.  They  entered  the  land  at  which  cannot  be  said  to  contradict  the  his- 
dnippenham;   of  the  eastern  part  of  the  j  torical  account,  except  the  strange  statement 
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that  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somerset  ,  part  of  Mercia  which  ^Afred  won  back  he 
were  the  only  shires  that  remained  faithful,  put  into  the  hands  of  ^lilthelied,  a  man  of 
The  king  while  in  Athelney  has  a  vision  of  the  old  kindly  house  of  Mercia,  and  who 
8aint  Cuthberht,  and  he  afterwards  goes  into  held  under  tlie  West-Saxon  king  a  position 
the  Danish  camp  disguised  as  a  harper.  In  more  like  that  of  an  under-king  than  of  an 
a  story  preserved  in  the  so-called  clironicle  ordinary  ealdorman.  To  him  he  gave  in 
«>f  Brompton  (TwYSDEN,  DfCffTTi  iScr*/><.  811)  marriage  his  daughter  .EthelflaEnl,  the  re- 
we  get  the  tale  of  his  giving  the  loaf  to  the  nownea  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  ^thelred 
poor  man  who  turned  out  to  be  Saint  Cuth-  and  -.Ethelflajd  proved  the  most  loyal  of 
berht.  In  a  northern  version  (see  Simeon  of  helpers  both  to  iElfred  and  to  his  successor 
Durham,  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun,  lib.  i.  cup.  10,  and    Eadward. 

the  History  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  Twysden^  Tlie  question  now  suggests  itself  whether 
Decern  Script.  7 1 )  the  few  weeks*  sojourn  at  it  is  not  in  this  extension  of  the  West-Saxon 
Athelney  grows  into  a  three  years'  sojourn  kingdom  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  oriffin 
at  Glastonbury,  a  name  doubtless  better  of  the  legend  which  makes -^Elfred  the  author 
known  at  Durham.  It  is  i)ossible  that  some  of  the  division  of  England  into  shires  and 
small  kernel  of  truth  may  be  found  in  these  hundreds.  As  far  as  regards  the  himdreds, 
tales,  but,  as  accounts  of  the  events  of  tlie  this  notion  is  as  old  as  William  of  Malmes-j 
year  878,  they  are  altogether  fabulous.  bury.     It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  iElfred 

By  the  treaty  now  made  between  .Elfred  may  have  done  in  his  new  dominion  what 
and  Guthrum,  a  frontier,  answering  in  the  his  son  Eadward  clearly  did  in  the  much 
main  to  the  Watling  Strt^t,  was  drawn  be-  larger  territory  which  he  recovered  from  the 
tween  the  immediate  dominions  of  the  two  '  Danes.  That  territory  Eadward  clearly 
kings.  That  is  to  say,  the  West-Saxon  king  mapped  out  into  new  shires  without  regard 
kept  the  whole  of  his  own  kingdom  and  to  the  boundaries  of  the  older  settlements, 
added  to  it  all  south-western  Mercia,  esta-  It  may  be  that  ^Elfre<l  had  already  begun 
blishing  also  an  overlordship,  however  no-  |  the  work  in  his  Mercian  acquisitions,  and 
minal,  over  the  land  wliich  was  yielded  to  that  some  of  the  shires  in  that  quarter  may 
the  Danes.     By  this  arrangement,  yElfred,    be  of  his  formation. 

as  compared  with  his  predecessors  before  ;  In  879  Guthrum  and  his  Danes  leA 
the  Danish  invasions,  lost  as  an  overlord,  Wessex  for  Cirencester,  where  they  were 
but  gained  as  an  immediate  sovereign.  |  in  the  part,  of  Mercia  ceded  to  JElired. 
Ecgberht  and  -.Ethelwidf  had  lH?eu  kings  ■  The  next  year  they  altogether  left  Alfred's 
only  of  the  later  Wessex  and  its  eastern  de-  ,  dominions,  and  settled  in  East-Anglia.  For 
]>endencie8,  the  land  south  of  the  Timings,  a  few  years  there  was  quiet,  but  in  884  w«' 
with  such  supremacy  as  they  miglit  bt?  able  ,'  have  the  marked  entrj-  in  the  Chronicles 
to  enforce  over  the  other  English  kingdoms,  that  the  hosts  in  East-Anglia  broke  the 
And  this  supremacy  was  undoubtedly  more  '  peace.  Tliis  was  seemingly  bv  failing  to  re- 
real  than  any  that  ^Elfred  could  for  some  ,  new  their  hostages,  and  oy  giving  help  to  a 
while  enforce  anywhere  beyond  his  own  king-  '  Scandinavian  host  which,  after  much  ravag- 
dora.  But  his  own  kingdom  was  greatly  en-  ,  ing  on  the  continent,  landed  in  Kent  and  at- 
larged,  and  that  to  a  considerable  ext«»nt  by  tacked  Rochester.  -Elfred  drove  them  back 
lands  which  had  been  lost  by  earlier  West-  to  their  ships,  and  then  sent  a  fleet  against 
Saxon  kings.  And  this  immediate  enlargtv  East  Anglia  which  came  in  for  both  a  victory 
ment  of  the  West-Saxon  kingdom  was  not  and  a  deleat  (see  the  ChronicUsy  sub  an.  884, 
all.  W'essex  and  her  king  now  stood  forth  885,  and  ^Ethel ward  as  explained  by  Lappen- 
as  the  only  English  power  in  Britain,  the  I  berg).  In  886  yElfred  took  an  important  step 
one  which  had  lived  through  the  Danish  in-  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  by  occupying 
roads  and  had  come  out  stronger  from  them.  '  and  fortifving  London,  which  he  put  into  the 
From  this  time  the  recovery  of  the  ]>art  of  |  handsof.'Ethelred  of  Mercia  (see  the  collation 
England  held  by  the  Danes,  and  the  union  of  of  the  authorities  in  Ku<L£*s  Parallel  Chro- 
the  whole  into  one  kingdom,  was  only  9k\  nicies).  This  .seems  to  have  been  accompanied 
question  of  time.  The  English  peoj)le  every-  by  a  general  submission  to  ^-Elfivd  of  the 
wln-re  now  learned  to  look  to  the  ^  est^Saxon  Angles  and  Saxons  throughout  Britain,  exce])t 
kinff  as  their  champion  and  deliverer,  j  i  so  far  as  they  were  hindered  by  Danish  masters. 

-Klfred  did  not  however  at  once  bring  This  is  not  very  clear,  as  the  only  separate 
the  recovered  part  of  Mercia  under  his  own  1  English  state  left  was  that  of  Bomicia  or' 
immediate  government.  The  Mercian  king-  .  aBmburgh.  Its  prince  Eadwulf  is  said  in 
dom  had  come  to  an  end  by  the  flight  of  its  another  account  (Twysden,  Decern  Script, 
king  Burhred,  ^Elfred's  brother-in-law,  and  ,  1073)  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Danish  occupation  of  the  country.    Tlie    -Elfi«d,  which  most  likely  impbes  somemea- 
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(^'hninich'*.  Th»'Var>-  r-markable lV»r  Thf  ji-t-;'.: 
extent  of  coimrrv  \vhii*h  th«-v  covor.  Th" 
war  1x'<:ins  in  :'Outh-»;a*t».Tn  En&rland.  hnt  i: 
presently  >]iivadsint'»th».Mli''i ant  wt-if.  Whilv 
tht  kinjr  p*>'<  to  d»'tVnd  Kx't'T.  attai.*k"d  hy 


Tho  ir'*nfr:il  i^iviwavvl  T>^"*-.;h  \^t"  tlii-  !■>  'cn  -v' 
.Klfri'd  is  thii^  pt  rtivily  phun.  \N  )n»n  i\\r 
Si'anilina\ian  in\a>iiMi>  th!-»'aTiMU'd  tlw  uCi"" 
.•\ort!innv  of  Knirland.  auil  f"ipivi:ill\  ot' 
V'.nirlish  l'hri>tianitv.  hi'  -aM'il  his  own  Uin»; 


t^*a  hv  thf  Danes  from  Northnnib*Thnnl  an«l  d-an  fnmi  th»»  4r»MiiTal  w.«vK.  and  tnad.*  u  x\\" 
Ka>t-An^lia.  Kaldominn -Ktlu'lred  ha-^  to  I'nl-  i''iiti>'  t\>r  thi' d»'li\frani'f  and  union  o(  \\\- 
low  th»>  oth»*r  army  along- )>«th  the  Thanii"*  whoh^  iMumtry.  'Hu'  0:ini>h  in\a^j«MiN  ihd 
and  the  .Severn.  l)efeat*'d  at  lUittinjrton,  ninrt*  than  any  •»thi*r  nm*  i'aiiN.«  \,\  hmii; 
they  ^  back  to  ESftSex  ;  then,  with  new  foree«»  ahont  ih«' unit\  ol'  l''.ni:hnid  :  but  th:»!  !h«'\ 
from  Northumberland  and  Kast-Anplia,  tlu'v  diil  so  wa^  i>nl\  bf»'aii«.i'  .Khn-d  w.m*.  .Mbb'  |.» 
cro?..s  the  island  a^ain,  and  winter  in  th»»  n««e  tlietn  to  thai  i-nd.  The  PaneN,  b\  brenK 
Wirrall  in  Cheshire,  within  the  for-^akeu  in«r  to  pieces  ib»;  oHum- l\inudom>  an\l  le:n  in»; 
wall.*i  of  the  city  which  had  l>»on  Deva  and  nnr,  piM*  thatfimr  an  :iliOi,'i'ihei'  n«'\\  p.»Hi. 
which  was  before  long- to  ht*  Chester.  The  tion.  KcjrUThi  TMiMiybt  all  Mnulajid  undiT 
two  next  years  then?  is  fifrhtinp  in  nearly  his  snpreniacy  as  a  I'oihpnTor;  I-'MVimI  mid 
ever\' pirt  of  Knjrland.  The  kinjf,  the  men  his  ^ne<•ess^^|■s  wimi'  siblr  10  win  bm-K  ibai 
of  r^ndon,  and  the  Sonth-SaX(»ns.  sh«»w  fupnMnacy  as  deliMMiM--.  I'IIiVimI  tlid  nni 
themselves  vijrorons  in  resi.«*tance,  and  thf  fonn  a  slnirb*  kinplmn  uf  l'!j»i:bind,  bnl  In- 
war  prWftS  on  BftS  far  north  as  Yf>rk.  TnlJ^O?  took  tlie  lirst  >ti*j»s  tnwunK  \\^  t'oiinalion  b\ 
the  invadei-s  seem  to  have  l)«'eu  tiivd  out.  his  son  ami  ^n-andMui*.  Hi',  rnxnl  .stxli*  1^ 
Some  withdrew  to  the  continent,  some  to  i-emarkabh>.  Hesiiles  ihe  n1i\iiin»  tub'  nt' 
East-Anjflia  and  Northumberland.  Warfaii'  '  WeM-Saxonnin  re\,'  In*  wry  ol'tiMi  eulU 
by  land  c«nie»  to  an  end;  and,  by  impnive-  _  himsidf  *  Kex  Saxonnni,'  a  litb'  unknown 
raeiit8  in  tliu  build  of  his  ships,  .Kltifd  is  lM*for(>,   and    not    coninnin    al'lerwanUft     Nn 
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Other  style  so  exactly  expressed  the  extent  of  I  the  king  is  the  power  that  can  best  be  truBted. 


.Alfred  s  dominion.  It  took  in  all,  or  nearly 
all;  of  the  Saxon  part  of  England,  and  not 
much  besides.  For  the  Mercian  ealdorman- 
ship  of  ^ICthelred  consisted  to  a  great  ex- 
ti^nt  of  lands  which  had  been  won  by  the 
West-Saxons  in  the  first  conquest,  and  which 
had  afterwards  passed  under  Mercian  rule. 
Of   the    high-sounding    titles  which  were 


Asser  emphatically  says  that  ^£lfred  was  the 
only  man  in  his  kingdom  to  whom  the  poor 
could  look  for  help.  The  circumstances  of 
^Elfred's  reign  dia  much  also  to  quicken  a 
change  which  was  then  going  on  both  in 
Enffland  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  This 
is  t^e  change  from  the  old  immemorial  no- 
bility of  birth  to  the  new  nobility  of  per- 


taken  by  the  kings  who  followed  .Elfred  we  sonal  seryice,  that  is  in  England  the  change 
see  no  sign  in  nis  time.  Asser  howeyer  i  from  eorlas  to  \>etpuis.  Rank  and  power  be- 
more  than  once  speaks  of  him  as  '  Angul-  come  attached  to  ser\'ice  due  to  the  king  as 
Saxonum  rex/  the  earliest  use  of  a  name  a  personal  lord,  a  process  which,  in  the  be- 
which,  as  expressing  the  union  of  Angles  ginning  at  least,  does  much  to  strengthen 
and  Saxons  under  one  king,  became  not  un-  i  the  authority  of  that  personal  lord.  But  it 
common  in  the  next  century.  Asser,  as  a  I  does  not  appear  that  .Alfred  was  the  author 
Welshman,  naturally  speaks  of  the  tongue  j  of  any  formal  legal  or  constitutional  changes, 
of  ^^Ifred  as  Saxon,  and  his  land  as  Saxony.  In  his  legislation  liis  tone  is  one  of  singmar 
But  .Alfred  himself,  while  with  minute  ac-  '  modesty.  *  He  did  not  dare  to  set  down 
curacy  he  uses  the  Saxon  name  in  his  title,  much  of  his  own  in  writ,  for  he  did  not  know 
always  in  his  writings  speaks  of  his  people  >  how  it  woidd  like  them  that  came  after.'  He 
and  their  tongue  as  English.  I  speaks  of  himself  as  simply  choosing  the  best 

As  ^Elfred  extended  the  bounds  of  his  among  the  laws  of  earlier  kings,  and  ast 
kingdom,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  '  doing  all  that  he  did  with  the  consent  of 
reign  greatly  tended  to  the  increase  of  the  his  witan.  And  the  actual  legislation  of 
royal  authority  within  his  kingdom.  This  ,  -Elfred  is  of  exactly  the  same  character  as 
was  the  natural  result  both  of  his  position  the  legislation  of  the  earlier  kings.  What 
and  of  his  personal  cliaracter.  It  is  a  mere  strikes  us  most  in  his  laws  as  compared  with 
legend  which  charges  him  with  oppressiye  the  laws  of  his  own  predecessor  Ine  is  the 
or  eyen  harsh  rule  at  any  time  of  his  life,  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  distinction 
But  when  a  king  has  won  the  position,  both  1  of  English  ani  Welsh.  The  Britons  within 
legendary  and  historical,  of  /Elfred,  eyen  the  the  immediate;  West-Saxon  kingdom  (that 
most  suspicious  witness  against  him  becomes  is,  no  doubt,  mainly  in  Somerset  and  Deyon- 
of  imi>ortance.  Unless  we  assume  sheer  in-  shire)  had  now  practically  become  English, 
vention  for  contradiction's  sake,  it  must  be  And  the  events  of  .Elfrei's  own  rei|p  must 
an  exaggeration  or  distortion  of  something,  haye  done  much  to  >vipo  out  the  distinction.  I 
Something  must  liaye  suggested  the  story.  Fighting  with  the  Danes  had  made  Britons 
There  seems  no  reason  to  charge  yElfred,  as  and  Englishmen  one  people  within  the  West- 
a  great  scholar  (Kehble,  Sfuvons  in  Enrfland^  \  Saxon  realm. 

ii.  208)  has  done,  with  *  anti-national  and  AVhat  is  specially  characteristic  of  ^Elf-. 
un-Teutonic  feeling.*  But  we  may  believe  '  red*s  laws  is  their  intensely  religious  cha-  v 
that  the  king  who  had  }j«;en  marked  out  for  racter.  The  body  of  them,  like  other  Christian 
kingship  by  a  papal  liallowing  in  his  child-  ,  Teutonic  codes,  is  simply  the  old  Teutonic 
hood,  and  who  had  come  to  the  kingshi])  of  law,  with  such  changes — more  strictly  per- 
his  people  by  what  might  seem  so  marked  a  i  ha])s  such  additions — as  the  introduction  of 
course  of  destiny,  may  from  the  beginning  Christianity  made  needful.  What  is  peculiar 
have  held  the  kingly  authority  somewhat  1  to  ^l^]lfred*s  code  is  the  long  scriptural  intro- 
higher  than  the  kings  who  huL  gone  before  j  duction,  beginning  with  the  Ten  Command- 
him,  somewhat  higher  tlugKieased  all  his  ments.  The  Hebrew  law  is  here  treated  very 
subjects.  In  fact,  the  stflH^iening  of  the  .  much  as  an  earlier  Teutonic  code  might  have 
kingly  ])owor  would  be  th^thnost  necessary  been.  The  translation  is  far  from  being  al- 
r»»sult  of  ^'Elfred's  career.  He  made  his  !  ways  literal ;  the  language  is  often  adapted 
kingdom  afresh,  and  he  enlarged  its  Iwrders.  to  'Feutonic  institutions,  while,  on  the  other 
()f  all  that  was  done  he  liinisolf  was  prt»-  1  hand,  some  very  inapplicable  Hebrt»w  phrases 
eminently  the  doer.  We  see  th<.»  same  thing  and  usag».'S  are  kept,  and  the  immemorial 
in  France  under  Saint  Lewis,  a  king  in  Teutonic  (or  rather  Ar^-an)  institution  of  the 
whom  the  warlike  sidt*  was  less  ])rominent  wergUd  is  said  to  be  a  ni(»rcifid  invention  of 
than  in  --Elfred,  and  who  never  had  to  fight  christion  bishops.  This  last  error  is  spe- 
for  the  being  of  his  kingdom.  Under  kings  |  cially  strange,  as  yElfrt?d  commonly  shows  a 
like  ^Elfrea  and  Lewis  the  kingly  power  '  thorough  knowledge  of  the  institutions  and 
grows,  simply  because  every  man  knows  that  '  traditi<ms  of  his  own  people 
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TLrTv  i*  ?.«~iEr  :*c;I:y  £":•:•.!.- I.t:ij'iaj»'  did   all    thi"   a:.:  :i:  r-  rv!«-.     H-  ir:-. ;-  i". 

<«f  A>*-r  uV. //./;.  4.>7  •.  wL-r.   hr   pmi**-?  hi?  t'urth-r  r:>::.* -*  •     :-:!.••  -'i-'rivii'    :r.  1 

.Klfr»-*i*>  z-al  f-:r  ::.- ^•is.ir->tnit:'«n  -t:' ju^  intvlWTv.:il  T'a.'!.-r    ::.:*|--  ;'.>-.   Y  r  :::  i'.l 

Tic»'  and  h:?  <>=-ri*:>-*    -r.  L"»:'rrii]«t -.r  ino'-ni-  hi*    wririnj*    .K'.:>  I    :*     -:!.'. ':.i"- .d*.:y  •'.:- 

]^!-nT  jiidjfj.     A"  K-n-Mr  I .V?.. .,-»;#  iVi  A/I*/-  t»:ach'r.     H-  \vr!"«  *  ir- :::    i   "':.•— 7  «-:  *-  ■  t' 

//i/i'/.  :;.  VJi  sb'-A-?.  ::  >  n-:  v^n*  -;fV  !•..  *— -  diity.  •■•  ic-ri:  :.>  ■  'a:;  :  '.k.    H-  ■;:.  :-r  .1-;-* 

wh.i   Th»r   'C'"!n::-i'   &r. :   '  |.nt-i-'*:Ti '   »>• :  :L- L:::i:M- ••:!:..••     :"   .  Tr^^^"..."  r.  ::!i :  •  .r:* 

K»-ai)iI- *urj^r*t-i  :ha".  :hf  r».-f-r»nc"  may  l-f-  in*..-  Li*    nati^'-    *   :.;•.-■   -:.:.   'x^r.r.z^.  >- 

!'■»  Th»*  kind's  •"'"'vn  f""i/'<;^-.v}<r-i •»''-;-•«*.>.  his  liji  •;*.  l.i^t-'r'.i- :'.■.:::-■.' :.*.r...-.  .•.-!.-■  •".."r/a* 

«'wn  t"!ir  I  T  h:«  ••■wn  imn:-'::  1:-  !  •ll-wir.j.  w:!i  t^-n.i  r  .  •':..    ::>'r;.  •:•■:.     :'  L.*  :—  :1-. 

ar.il  :haT  .Elfr^l  u-ay  ha^-l-ji::  •;.••  «y«-»-i::  A*  r:  :-ai"!.-r.  h*  ••  -  •  v  ■'   '?  .1.  i  :.!::>-!:  "     i 

<"'!*  r-yal  7/11W.  c"n:r  ;I:nj  t'  -'a:*.-  vx>r*:  *»-r%il-  r^  j  r  •:..••:  ■!:     :*  !..-  :i;*l.  r.  i«  :::-!i 

rh^  jM.p-ilar  c'-art*.  whic:.  wa.*  :n  ::iil  tri--  •:•  «*:II  :!i  wri* :::_'«  ■:—.::-  :  *  i- ly  :  -r  -  i.ri- 

in  ti.v  vl^-v-ntL  c-zizxiry.  and  »*'.iT  «:"  wLi«."h  cs'-i'-n.  hv  :\!>>-i  uvA  :-.  1  :•. .:  "    :.>    r:.-  r.:il. 

.*ifrHnzoiirTirv-?«t-n:  ^uiiciriKv*!*-!::.  I:i«l.'ir:lv  whvn-v^r  !iv  :i.    -j:.:  •L:.*   •  v  *      ■  irj  :.- 

n^-».-<lfiil  to  ^ay  :hat  :i.-  -!'-ry  ■  f  hi*  har.jin^  c  -.il  i  >^tt»r  i-r  ^•   hi-  >  .-.  i-. r*.     Hv  >  ■  m;- 

th"  oomipt  T.idj*-*  is  I'Urvlv  !2\-!hical.  '  n-ntlv  a  r.a'i  •:: .!  '.vrvr:  w-  r-.-:  -ha:,  ':k- 

Tile  ii»-r*'»nal  charsoT-r  ••!* -Kl:r»-h  as  *••:  Charl-*  :h-  lir*  .'.h-  '.  •^-  :  •!.-    1:  f-::- ■:.:-: 

furth  hv  h:sb:'2Ta|'hrrA'i«-r.c»r:a:iily  C'l'in-*  *-"«ri.-*  ar.l  !r.:  i.'i  :>   r.z:\  :■■.  .jh*.  'h-:'.:"    hi- 

ji*  iwar  i«-"  j-irnV-cri'T.  a*  rhat  ■"■•*  ar.v  r»-i/:r:'d  chilir-n.  .::: :  •'.•  '.r  •  ::•  .••     :.  h::>- 1:  ;«  -r-  :i 

man.     H»-  iriv-*  u*  ii't  "^nly  a  j«i«.-!ir-  '■!  a  >— r.  i:i  hi*  -.vr.*::..-.     H-  J^^v  i  *->  ?=•  '• 

man  tlniniTijkly  d-^-v-t-j  t-'  i.i*  '.v.  rk.  :*.ii'h-  -.v'.ich  i-rhi;*  ;•  v.  •.- .  .^'-r*    jr..*:  ir.  hi*  :s;y 

fully  discharjinj  rhr  avkn- -wl- L*-  i  d:'i-*  :h\r.  :• '.v  ;«  •  !:.-v.h  ;"  '.  .:-r. 'h  ;"  :u'. r.  «■ .:.  V»-      ^ 

nf  his  otficv.  but  :!*•=•  furrh-r  j-ii'  .r-  •  :'  "r.-  T^^lly  .*:lrrr  i  :.:-.  :  *  ■.  :^\.'.    l.'.'.  :hr.-jh  Th*. ir       ^ 

whri,  as   a  kinsr.  th-^  r^th- r  '>:'  hi*  ;*-  j-Iv.  wn  •  r..->-.     I'    -   •*.  i    •.'•-■i'.y  *    -x].-.'  )."      " 

nought  for  «?\'rr>-  <'>p|»^«rr';ni'y  •  f   i  :r.j  j --1  j.>  -i-r*. •  1,  :■•  'vh  .*  h-  hir:  *■ '.:'  'vr  •-. :  ■  v  ].\' 

to  hi.*  jHr-oplH  in  MV'-ry  ";\-.':y.     Many    :' ::.■■  hi? -x  •.::.]  1- •!:       r..--  :    "h' r*  *    •.vri*-.*:.  .- 

dfr'tail.-  hav»-  b'-c-m**  h-.i*-h"l  i  w  r-i*.     Hi-  -x--  -■••.v-  ■•  ;r  j-— •  — .  :.    :"  -.  ri.:.-r  •  .r'.y  ;:•'- 

carvfiil  •:rcnn''»mv '..fTiii:.-.  f-v  which  }.-:" -in  i  n'/ir-   '.].-.r.   .-.:  v     *:..  r  :-    • '.-     :"  AV-«-.-rn 

mean*  to  carry  rin  hi- s'iii-*  with    it  ir.*-r-  E  ir  "j-tr.  a:.!  '.':..'   ':.-    h  i"  .*     :"  wri*i::j   in 

f»*rinp  with  th-   car--    •  :'  u' 'V-miiivr.'.  hi-  Kr.jli-h    r.-v-r     :•  i        *.   '••   r:    wh-n    :}i- 

tWp  d*?votion,  hi?  c^^^-n-rant  th-T.jh:  I'-r  hi-  K:./.i-h  '   i:.' >■    :     :   r   -    :  ^v^.^   .-i^-i  : -. 

ji*-o]d*f,  the  varinii*  -xj-d;»nv  ar.?    inv^r.-  >.-r  a  I-in>  1  a:.:  •      r*'y  •: h  ir.  i"-  •••vn 

tions  of  a  Mmplf  a^r-.  al!  ^rar.  i  •'•.1:  in  hi*  lac  i. 

lif»;  a*  rHCor«l»-d  by  th-^  a'in-irir.j  -Tiiij-r.         .Elr'r-i    hi::.-':.    .:i    •:.•    vr-:'i«^-   •.'•   'h- 

And  w»-  must  n-'-t  f-rj:-!  hi*  phy-if^-al  di:!:-  IN-?-  r!     :  *i--.   :y. -•-:   -h    -.r.::  la:::-:-*- 

cultie.*.  The  tal^  of  Th*-  -i^kn-*-  -.vhi«-h  V-—:  ::.--  *:-.•.:  :•:•  k     :  '.•    rr.  •  j  '' :.    :.  h-  :    :!.■•  in 

him  on  th»-  day  of  hi*  niarriaj-  h:i  :  a:  •  'h-r  :.;-  ■'•'vi;  k.:.jl  -:.    *  ':.•■  *  ::.-    :  hi-  ■•.."••■■--i-  n. 

timejK  of  his  lif»*  -••^ir.-  t  «  hi'.-  r— ■-:•.- i  I*  w;:«  :..  :"  •■.••  :■  .  •  •  :..  -  :'  Kr.jli-h  iri- 
le^»*ndary  addition* :  bu*^  ih- j-r.-r.i".  .'lir.-'j  •-'!•■.••:  -h-  *.i*--r.-  •':/:■•■  !  N  rh  .::.- 
of  the  ^torv  *»-em*  to  1»-  tr'i-'w  rhv.     H;J   ^..r'-.'vi   :. .  i  :    --  :    .'•    "•  :   ']..    .    ::*ir-     ■:- 

bountv  wn*  larjr*-  and  -v-t-ma":'".      H-  1:-  li'-r-.r'/  -::.":.•:.-      :"  ^^ \   ".v;.*  •  .  "u-jin 

boupedhardtor»-*tore th-niOnsi-*.."]ir-whi'-h  wi'h  i.in.**!:.     H  -  '     '  ".  '    :.    !"  -•.■.]•:• 

had  nri'tty  wirll  di'-d  out  in  hi-  k.n*'-:  m.  hy  <  K!"  -  i — s  •.-.!•  -.-    i '.    -  ''..•  -  -  •  .II-  i  Ilr  -..:- 

the  foundation  of  hi*  tw^«  n:'''naeT-r—.  *-':.'•  :   :: — i-  i-   r-*.y  !..'•.  .'.      -;   •    •  :.•    i   i  -M  *!  .• 

for  women  at  .Shhftesb'ir}'.  the  • 'L-r  :  r  ::.-!i  ).-  ';••.'-:  !  r  '].-       ':•    •.  •■•  ::."Ij'  •!    !■     :   :  »• 

on  the  frpot  which  had  *e*-n  hi-  rir-r  r—i-'-  hy  : '-.::•::..•  •:.•    '■-  -•   -  "■ '  hir-  in  •'  •  :.    7.;.:— 

ance  totheDanf*on  Alh»rln*-y.    And  >»►■•!:•  •  •••ri-- "vhif^:.  "-..-.  -•  .  -  '      )•'■!•}.•  -i::.-...':'! 

^iff*  to  the  jKiTir  and  r»'li::i  ii*  f«;;i.:i"i   r  -  ^."  .'":..•  -  :  >     *  *■    ■■.  ;  ..-li  • «    i- -    -•.'.] 

at  hom^*,  he  sent  alms  to  H-m»*and  -\--t- •  j.>!-r:.'.- :.*.   'I'    •'  !•••       ■    ••'■!*•     :  ■:  '•  ':. 

India  \Chron.  ""ub  an.  *"*.;•.     In  hi-  r:.  :r  v-  :>  n.    *  .•  -  ;  .r-     :  !'.•  '    '      •  i  *-  ::.  '  '.  i- 

sid»'d  activitv.  h»-  lof.k-«i  car-fi;llv  a:*-r  h-  ^-'    '  i  •    ..*    H-      -     .:."    \-.''   -•    •   I'i- j- 

builders  and  jfold-wr-rk-r-.  hi-  h-in:-::.*  r.  jit.  i  :;.  .:.  i    ■  •      JJi-'.  "     ^-'^  •  "' "  *'    -"  "     M-  ••    • 
falcon^-rs,  in  a  stat-  '  f  Th'.nr-  "vh-r.  h  .:.'.'.:. j  jh-  '•  r     j'  ■  ■'•'.:■  •    i      •  i  J   '•  *'.   '  1   -^  .\   r. 
wa^s  no  m-T*'  *p<">rt  bw!  a  — ri'  .-  *  :-!!.•  -_^.       I  :•   : .    'h-  •  'j      *   r      "•.  i-  .:;•"■  i  •  •    : 

Flut  it  i*  aft»-r  all  *.h-  -•H'-*:v  ir.-- ii-'*  .-•.'.  •••]'•-••.       •.      A---.-      i     -^   '•   *    ■  ^     *. 

nde   of  .Klfr»-d**   charir-».-r  whi-h   i-  u.-  *'  .T  :.r.  >•    *    -!,■■.••.•'     -        *         ::.- 

i*|H'ciHlly  hi*  own.     Any  •■-•h*  r  kr^gi^.':  :••  .■;.  »►*:.  '  •.•  i'l-    '    •         •"-••■. 

havr  thoupht  it  »-noii:rl,  T'.  ii.-!.-:,^^^[?  :i.  I;  .•  ;•  v.  •  ■-'.■:•   '  .- 

with  courajr**.  to  ml-  th»-rn  wiy^ff^i' . .  ".  •h:*  h*  h-     :.••  -  ■■         ■•'.■.  -.    *^*-:.r..'-- 

legi;<Iate   for  them  with   wi^^RT    -Ki:r-  :  !>  ::.    ill  ]  ."-  1  *  ■      hi?  v..:. 


JEUred  i6o  Alfred 

and  he  gladly  received  all  who  brought  with  not  that  which  would  be  most  edifying, 
them  any  knowledge  or  any  useful  art,  the  Whether  Boetius  was  personally  a  Christitn 
seafaring  Othhere  no  less  than  Grimbold  or  or  not  is  a  difficult  question ;  the  popularity 
Asser.  And  it  should  be  noticed  that  his  .  of  his  name  and  writings  was  largely  due  to 
reception  and  encouragement  of  strangers,  i  the  belief  that  he  was  a  martyr  for  orthodoxy 
forming  as  it  did  a  marked  feature  in  TEU-  at  the  hands  of  an  heretical  prince,  and  to 
red^s  character,  seems  never  to  have  been  the  existence  of  several  theological  treaties 
turned  against  him  as  a  fault,  as  it  was    bearing  his  name.   These  were  doubtless  the 


against  some  other  kings. 

But  for  us  Alfred's  greatest  and  most 
abiding  work  in  his  character  of  promoter  of 


grounds  which  suggested  the  works  of  Boetius 
to  ^^Ilfred  or  to  Asser  as  a  subject  for  study 
and  translation.    But,  whatever  its  author 


knowledge  is  that  he  gave  us  our  unique  was,  the  'Consolation'  is  certainly  not  a 
possession,  a  histor\'  of  our  own  folk  in  our  christian  book,  though,  like  manj  writings 
■  own  tongue  from  tlie  beginning.  The  most  |  of  the  last  days  of  paganism,  it  is  to  some 
\  reasonable  belief  seems  to  be  that  it  was  at  |  extent  tinged  with  ckristian  thoughts  and 
-Klfred*s  bidding  that  the  English  Chroni-  '  phrases.  It  is  also  a"  learned  book,  fuU  of 
cles  grew  into  their  present  shape  out  of  the  allusions  which  would  be  quite  unintelligible 
older  local  annals  of  the  church  of  Win-  to /Elf red's  unlettered  West-Saxons,  many  of 
Chester.  W^o  thus  have,  what  no  other  nation  which  were  not  well  understood  by  ^dfred 
of  Western  Europe  has,  a  continuous  national  himself.  It  is  also  a  book  written  partly  in 
record  from  our  first  coming  into  our  present  prose  and  partly  in  verse.  The  book  needed 
land.  In  it«  earlier  parts  some  mythical  a  thorough  recasting  to  suit  ^fflfred's  purpose, 
names  and  reckonings  may  have  foun<^  their  He  did  thoroughly  recast  it ;  the  pagan  book 
way  into  its  text ;  but  the  essential  truth  of  became  christian,  the  learned  hock  became 
the  record  becomes  more  and  more  strength-  popular.  Short  allusions  of  Boetius  to  his- 
ened  every  time  it  is  put  to  the  t«8t.  In  the  toncal  or  mythological  points  are  expanded 
course  of  -^^ilfred's  reign  it  grows  into  a  de-  into  full  narratives  under  the  hand  of  J^!lfred. 
tailed  contemporary  narrative  of  the  most  In  these  expansions  ^Ifredsometmies  makes 
stirring  years  of  his  life.  lustofical  mistaire8"^tiiich  He  wouI3  hardlj^ 

Of  /Elfred*s  own*  writings  the  chief  are    fiavelnade  afterteiiTrdlmggtgre^jEg^iStOTy 


his  translations  of  Boetius's  *  Consolation  of   oT'Ofosius,  ahd'wljlcb.  thus^Eelp  us  to  fixtge^ 

Philosophy,'  of  the  Histories  of  Breda  and    So^ius  as  theearlier  work  of  t^tw^  On 

Orosius,  and  of  the  *  Pastoral  Care  *  of  Ore-    f'Ee'TJthef'liahd,  he  somelt&ies  catcfiSB"  his- 


fory  the  Great  (*  |»a  boc  l>e  is  genemned  on  torical  analogies  with  the  happy  grasp  of 

iieden  Pastornlis  and  on  Englisc  Ilirdeboc ').  fcnie  genius.   The  *  Consolation   of  Boetius  ifi 

The  order  in  which  they  were  written  is  a  interspersed  with  poems,  which  are  specially 

matter  of  some  interest  which  is  discussed  by  crowded  with  allusions  which  for  -^'Elfred's 

Dr.  Bosworthin  his  preface  to  the  Orosius.  He  readers  needed  a  commentator.    In  ^^Ifred's 

is  inclined  to  place  them  in  this  order,  Boetius,  hands  therefore  the  Metres  become  prose,  and 

Bicda,  Orosius,  Gregorj'.     The  first  three  he  prose  of  a  very  diflerent  kind  from  that  of 

places  in  the  time  of  peace,  betwfM*n  887  and  the  original.     ^'Elfred  made  it  his  business  to 

893,  and  the  fourtli  in  the  last  years  of  peace  explain  whatever  would  be  puzzling.     Thus 

after  the   war  with  Hasting,  ])etween  897  in  the  Metre  in  iv.  3  of  the  *  Consolation,' 

and  ^'Elfred's  death.     And  we  may  perhaps  Boetius   tells  the   story  of  Odysseus   and 

safely  infer  that  the  Boetius  is  the  earliest,  Kirke>\'ithout  mentioning  the  name  of  either, 

and  that  it  was  begun  in  the  year  887.     For  Odysseus  is  merely  pointed  at  as  *  Neritius 

it  is  in  that  year  that  Asser  (M.  H.  Ji.  492)  dux,' as  in  iv.  7  he  is  pointed  at  as  *  Ithacus.' 

places  the  beginningof.Elfred's  work  oftrans-  .^fred  explains  at  length  who  ^Aulixes' 

lation,  and  William  of  Mulmesbury  ((7f*^a  was.   He  was  king  of  two  kingdoms — *Itha- 

Ref/um,  lib.  ii.  cap.  \2'2)  speaks  of  Asser  as  cige '  - /^A«rrt  insula^  and  'Retie,*  seemingly 

giving -ElfnMl  help  in  the  translation  of  Boe-  a  corruption  of  Neritos.     These  two  king- 

tius.   The  Gregor\-  cannotJje  earlier  than  890^  doms  King  Aulixes  held   of  the  Emperor 

as  J^lfed  J^^s^f  Regrnund  as  rfrchbishop,  Agamemnon  (*  Aulixes  .  .  .  hrefde  twa|noda 

wliichlie dianot1)ecf>ilif* fill  ttlBt  year. "  Aho^  under ])am kasere  .  .  .  and )>fe8 kaseres nama 

eveii  without  datesT^vS  mTglit  set"3own  the  ,  wses  Agamemnon*).   The  over-king  at  Win- 

Bo«4ius  as  earlier  than  the  Orosius.     It  is  Chester  understood  the  position  of  the  over- 

perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  .FJfred's  king  at  Mykene  so  mucn  better  than  many 

works,  and  best  shows  the  spirit  of  the  man  |  much  deeper  scholars  that  we  may  forgive 

and  the  way  in  which  he  went  to  work.   He  him  his  little  slipin  the  geography  of  W'estem 


wrote  for  the  edification  of  his  people,  and 
a  literal  transhition  of  the  Latin  wnt(»r  was 


Gre«»ce. 
Then  come  the    two    strictly  historical 
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works,  Ba^da  and  Orosius.     Tlu?  choico  of  of  .KsopV  Kablfs  liy  uii   Kn^lish  kiujf.  tin' 

liicda  was  obvioua.     And  Orosius,  author  of  authorship  of  whieli  stniiip'ly  ihu'tiinii'N  U»- 

II    history   of    the   world   written    from    a  ,  twoon.Klfredand  Ilrnry  ^son  Wuniiir, /»Vi»- 

>iv«cially  christian  point  of  view,  woa  just  (jraphia  Britaniiiva  Litvruriu^  An^flo-Saxon 

lilt.*  kind  of  work  that  suited  .Elfred's  pur-  Period,  p.  .*^iM5,  and  Krkkman,  Sonnan  («i/i- 

p«is*e.     But  he  treated  it  in  his  usual  way;  1  ywr/^/,  iv.  7iM5).    Tht*  wond«»ris,  iu>t  that  sonu« 

lu'  added  and  left  out  at  pleasure.     In  the  t«puriou.s  writings ^«hould  ha\i'lHM'ii  alt ributcd 

first  bonk,  where  Orosius  treat.**  of  the  geo-  .  to  .Klfred,  but  that  tbt-n*  an*  nr)i  many  inori'. 
^raphy   of  Europe,  he  works   in   the   long'      But,  among  tht?  writings  of  .Kll'n'd,  \\v 

original  narratives  of  Othhere and  Wulfstan,  '  must  not  forget  liis  will,  <>1*  which  the  I'ing- 

tk'scribing  the  northern  lands  which  were  |  lish   text   is  given    by   Ki'mbb',  ('ml.   Dipl. 

unknown    to    Orosius.     The    historian,    in  ii.   ll:i,  and  a  Latin  version   in  (-iHl.  Dipl. 

j^hort,  no  less  than  the  philosopher,  is  not  v.  127,  where  the  preface,  ri'ciling  the  will 

simply   translated   by   ^-'Ijlfi-ed,    but    recast,  of  -Kthelwulf,    is   given   at    \\\\\v\\   jiii^altT 

But,  as  dealing  with  a  more  technical  book,  length.     In  its  many  s]HriaI  biMjin-sts  to  his 

.Elfnil  ket'ps  to  technical  language  in  tlie  '  children  and  to  oIIkt   p4'r.'4(ins,  and  in   its 

Orosius  in  a  way  in  which  he  did  not  in  the  legid  and  other  allusions,  psjMTially  I  hi'  ae- 

B^etius.     Then  a  Roman  otuntvl  was  tununl  count  of  t)ie  minutt*  arraiigf^iKMils  madt;  by 

into  an  English  hereloyn:  now  he  remains  yEthelwulf  for  the  disposal  of  his  proji^rty, 

a  Koman  consul.  it  is  <nii*  of  thi*  most  instructivi-  dociinifritK 

Of  these  writings  the  Gn-gory  is  the  only  of  the  tini»\ 
on*.'  that  has  b»H.'n  edited  bv  anv  scholar  of 

thi»  latest  critical  school.     It  upin-an-d  fn)m        [<»"»*  """"  «nth..ritics  for  tho  n-itcn  and  lilrof 

the  hand  r>f  Mr.  Sweet  among  the  publica-  -K»f>-«'1  aro  hi-^  lift-  hy  Ass.,r  and  ihr  Ij.^lisji 

tions   of  the    Earlv-English   T^xt    Societv,  <'hn^nid.;s  during  In.  rri;.M,.     'Ih.-  pniim.  h^hh 

1^71-72.     The  Ort'isius  was  .-.lited  in   l>r)l  "?,  AsM«rs  work  was  call |d   ...  .,.m.m1..„.  I.y  Mr. 

bvllr.  Bosworth,  whoinhi>  pMacedescntx's       . »   1  1 ..  1  »»     i    1  u  i       .1     1,1     . 

^f  .   ^  '        ,         ,.*,..  „,,  f.*fiite<M»y  ]'it«T  M'li'di-ir-.      It.  lia.-^  no  doiilit  iii-in 

the  manuscripts  and  earlier  .-ditions.     lli;-  i^f.^polatrd.  an  in  .v>n..-,f  ih-  ,.t>,.,.:fo,  alH,„i. 

translation  ol  B:t;du   is  prints,!   m  .Smiths  ^.^j,,,  v..,.,^  ^^,„i  ;„  ^,,,  „,.,^^  vi,;.,,,..;..^  f.,r;M.rv 

gn-nt   tnlition  ot   Bjeda.  \rl'2.      Him  ]W'tins  .^i,,,^^  <JriniI,ol.l  af   nxf.,nl.       IJ.ii   'li-t  ori;.onal 

was  edited  in  If*^  by  Mr.  .Siimu»d  l-i»x  for  tj.^  ..-m  ],».  r»-»-.i\.  vt-A  wi»h  n-*  t'i«at, fr-.Jil.Ii-.  ii-ry 

Bnhn*8*Antiquarian  Library.'  .^tmnir-tn^ay.  much  \,y  \\i*:\i*:\\t*A  I'.'ormri  'A  \V.,r"«  •••it,  wh'i 

in  t  his  edition  the  ( )ld-English  t-xt  i-  p.nntvd  hu*.  so  Iirgidy  copi'd  A -it.    1  In  vi»rk  'A  ,\t!«-<  r. 

in  the  so-called  *  Saxon  '  ehurairt'-r;*.  thouj/h  ihu^  d;-tii;;»ui-i.«  d.  i.«:ar-  *-,*Ty  r..ark  of  inf.mu*— 

Dr.  Bosworth  had, thirt«-»-n  ywir*  l>'for»-.  bad  ii'-h-.     It  Ht-uih  ',ii'-  jr.-.j^^--:   .«-  t5..it  any  i-.ru'.r 

the  sense  to  print  in  ordinarv  tv]».'.     A  nni-  '^''''''l  h-iv-r  ir.vM.t«:d  '.u.  -r/,.:.,  •  ,■;.;..»»  Al.i^.h  !.« - 

form  critical  wlition  of  all  Th-"  jr-at  kin;.'*-  "i^'-J^  »•* '  "•'*'  *■;•'.-'  •■'  ■•'•'  ..  •  r-of..i  kr.o»..r  y.- 
writings  would  U?  no  small   ::ain  to  Old- 
English  learning. 

Of  other  writings  or  all*-.*-':  wri'injr-  'd' 
-Elfred  it  appears  that  a  rr.i:.-Iri*:'.n  'd'  •!•.- 
'  Snlilo(|ui»'S  ' of  Saint  Au^;.-'. -■.:.-  t-iuh."..'  ij.- 

printe*l.    Tli**  s»?panit»*  v«rr-;  :.    !••.•*  .^I-•^•-  •;\^  /.    .."  .-   y,.,     \\    jj    \',  j;^    ..  ■  .« 

of  JV>eiiu.* — that  :-,  tL*  -.-^. --.-<■••••••-.  r.  T  ...    .;...-..■.'    :  .K-     •  .  ■    i77,  ;.•■  1  .. ;.  " 

the  metrical  pa-*asr-*  :n  ';.*-  ■•*  .•;.-'•!  ".•.•.:. ' —     ..   •;...  -* 

which  i?  print*"*!  in  Mr.  Fox'-  -ii'l-r..  — .:;.-  -*.■*  -.. 

clearly  not  to  l>=r  -Kilr-i"-.      1:.-  *  K:.' :.•■..-.-  •.-. :  •.  .. 

dion/  or  'Tlandlxir'k  ' — t  ••  •  !■;    :  -r."r.-  -  .:  :     .  f.  .•--.• 

jotting*  of  all   kici-.   ':  •:.-  >,r' :.:..:.::   -r       :       -■■'"■  *-     -'      "'  ■■...'*, 

'which  A™r  I  J/.  //./>.  4.V     /  .....  :         ..  1 


HTi'i  •.".a*,  f'.-tn  -.■*  h:.j    -...•:,:;.      .'  a  Ilr 'on.    'If.-. 

»  ■«-!•        "LI*'*        •••i  m-i'      ''''»*•'  ..       ft  *  ^a       • 


1 
/  •    •  •  •. 


'■  -•- 


Cf)unt—"»*.— ma  to  ha v- r>—r, -."..'*.:.'•*•   ..-.;..  -•-'•-. 

of  Malme^buri*- -in:-,  ar.  i  ;.'    ..  •—      -'   r.  ''■         ...'' '     *  '     ■         '    .  '  '  .Vi' 

about  Sail::  Y^V\i,r.zz.  ir ::.    -     ^0-''    /'*.  ..'    '     •-     .       *  -      '  .       •  xi 

lib.ii.cap.  l:i:;:^-^r/-     •  i '-N^-     •     --  '   /' " '      ' 

flu-  P'.Al'ri    W'    1  ■'      ?■"'*•—     •#.-•.'•■••  '  ".     .      '  . 

iini«h.     TL-r '^-cal.-r:  5'.-  ■-•   .    r  ..•..••-      ,     ^,,      •     *.    . 
workof  th- :L:r^:.' •.-.'■.*.-.'  :..:.     >•-•':,..•.•  .  ... 

witne-*ro  ?hr  v-r.-r.'-i:.'..".  ..-.   •  '''■''■■:.•/•■    ^ •'■*....     *       ■    '■     ^ 

waa- ^till  hrH.    TL-r«r -r*-— •  c  •    "       i    -  >--^      ..••-*'■  /  :•         /  ♦:  • 

«*.\tant  in t Li sA=.-r  c:»r*" -r;.  i.'.  i. ;-*■-•.•■  ■•  •••:      v     <#  ..   >••       '   ;,     ■••-     '^^t 

vol..  r.  *  € 
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been  referred  to  already.  Of  notices  of  JEHrtd 
in  more  general  writers  of  English  history,  the 
most  valuable  narrative  is  certainly  that  of  Lap- 
penberg  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Qeschichte  von 
Englai^,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  English 
translation  by  Mr.  Thorpe.  Thecgjifititstional 
^  aspect  of  the  reign  is  treated  by'l^rTStubbe,  Con- 
'      stitutional  History,  i.  99,  127,  191-7X' 

y^  A.  F. 

iELFBIO  (d.  1005),  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  a  monk  of  Abincrdon.  He  has 
been  identified  by  Sir  F.  Madden,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  ^Historia  Anglonim*  of  Matthew 
Paris,  with  the  -^Ifric  who  appears  in  the 
*  Vit»  Abbatum '  as  the  eleventh  abbot  of  St. 
Albans.  The  account  given  by  Paris  of  the 
life  of  this  abbot  does  not  fit  in  with  the  life 
of  the  archbishop.  Paris  says  that  he  was 
the  uterine  brother  of  Leofric,  the  son  of  an 
ealdorman  of  Kent,  that  Leofric  was  abbot 
of  St.  Albans,  and  was  elected  to  Canter- 
bury, but  that  he  declared  that  his  brother 
.^Elfric  was  more  worthy  of  the  honour. 
Leofiic  is,  however,  represented  as  becoming 
archbishop,  and  ^lAric  as  succeeding  him 
in  the  abbey.  This  ^Ifric  must  have  been 
past  his  youth  when  he  took  the  monastic 
vows,  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  *  chan- 
cellor '  of -^thelred  before  he  became  a  monk. 
He  bought  Kingsbury  and  some  other  lands 
for  his  abbey.  He  composed  and  set  to  music 
a  life  of  St.  Alban,  which  was  widely  used 
on  the  day  of  that  saint.  He  lived  over  the 
year  1045,  the  time  when  England  was  ex- 
pecting invasion  from  Magnus,  king  of  Nor- 
way and  Denmark.  In  prospect  of  this 
danger  the  abbot  walled  up  the  bones  of  St. 
Alban.  He  pretended,  however,  to  send 
these  precious  relics  to  the  abbey  of  Ely  for 
safe  keeping  in  that  almost  inaccessible  island. 
The  biographer  records  a  discreditable  tale  of 
deceit  practised  by  both  fraternities  towards 
each  otKer.  Each  claimed  to  have  the  genu- 
ine relics,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  ensued.  -.-Elfric 
died  in  the  midst  of  tnis  dispute,  which  was 
the  consequence  of  his  own  double  dealing. 
Such  is  the  life  given  bv  Matthew  Paris.  It  is 
wholly  incomprehensible.  There  never  was 
an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  named  Leofric, 
and,  during  tne  lifetime  of  this  abbot  yElfric, 
an  .^Elfric  was  archbishop  of  that  see.  The 
succession  of  the  abbots  as  given  by  Paris 
from  ^Ifric  the  seventh  to  -.Elfric  the 
eleventh  abbot  is  evidently  untrustworthy. 
Sir  F.  Madden  has  pointed  out  that  in  this 
case  the  author  seems  to  have  found  out  that 
he  was  mistaken,  for  in  the  autograph  copy 
of  the  *  VitsB  Abbatum '  (Nero,  D.  i.  fo.  32) 
he  has  added  a  marginal  note  stating  that,  on 
the  refusal  of  I-ieofric,  his  brother  accepted 
the  archbishopric.     He  therefore  considers 


that  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  .£lfric 
was  the  tenth  abbot,  and  that  on  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopate  he  was  succeeded  as  abbot  by 
his  brotner  Leofric.  The  archbishop's  beque^ 
to  St.  Albans  and  his  appointment  of  Leofric 
as  his  executor  are  certainly  in  favour  of  this 
view.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that, 
while  he  mentions  his  sisters  and  their  child- 
ren in  his  will,  he  does  not  speak  of  the  abbot 
Leofric  as  his  brother.  If  Sir  F.  Madden*8 
view  is  correct,  the  life  contained  in  the 
*  VitSB  Abbatum '  must  be  given  up.  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  life  of  this  abbot,  and 
m  that  of  the  seventh  abbot  also  called 
^Ifric,  who  may  perhaps  be  the  archbishop, 
the  biompher  has  mixed  up  the  .^fric  who 
was  archbishop,  the  -^Ifric  who  in  1060  was 
elected  to  that  see  but  was  rejected,  and  some 
third  ^^illfric  who  died  abbot  of  his  house.  A 
letter  prefixed  to  the  glossary  of  -/Elfric  the 
grammarian  might  weU  have  been  addressed 
to  an  abbot  of  St.  Albans  of  the  date  as- 
signed by  Paris  to  ^Ifric  the  tenth  abbot. 

Accepting,  however.  Sir  F.  Madden's  ex- 
planation, we  find  that  ^Ifric  was  installed 
abbot  by  Oswald,  bishop  of  Worcester  and 
archbishop  of  York.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  made  bishop  of  Hamsbury  and  Wilton 
in  succession  to  Sigeric,  who  was  translated 
to  Canterbury  in  990.  -Elfric  signs  as  bishop 
of  Wilton  in  994.  He  was  elected  arch- 
bishop in  995,  and  died  in  1005.  In  close 
connection  with  his  death  the  'Chronicle' 
mentions  the  consecration  of  Brihtwold  at 
Ramsburv.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
neither  ^felfric  nor  Brihtwold  succeeded  to 
Ramsbury  immediately  on  the  translation 
of  their  predecessors,  and  that  both  Sigeric, 
for  a  while  at  least,  and  yElfric  after  him 
held  that  see  along  with  the  archbishopric. 
A  letter  (Hakpsfeld.  Mist,  EccL  p.  198) 
which  speaks  of -fElfric  as  though  he  were  not 
a  bishop  at  all  at  the  date  of  his  election  to 
Canterbury  is  probably  spurious,  yet  it  may, 
as  Dr.  Stubbs  suggests,  nave  a  substratum 
of  truth  as  pointing  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Ramsbury 
until  shortly  before  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Sigeric  and  his  own  translation.  It  has, 
however,  been  held  that  he  was,  as  bishop  of 
Ramsbury,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  neet 
which,  in  992,  was  gathered  together  at  Lon- 
don. But  the  bishop  who  had  this  com- 
mand was  more  probablv  ^Elfetan  of  London 
(961-995).  An  imperfect  interpolation  in 
the  least  trustworthv  version  of  the  *  Chroni- 
cle'  records  that,  when  ^Ifric  was  made 
archbishop,  he  expelled  the  clerks  frx)m  his 
cathedral  church  and  put  monks  in  their 
place.  As  the  account  is  not  contemporary, 
and  was  evidently  written  for  the  purpose  of 
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glorifying  the  monks,  it  deserves  little  credit.  :  -^Elfric  were  constantly  guilty  of  tn»Hohory, 
Florence  ascribes  the  expulsion  of  the  clerks  allowance  must  bo  made  for  the  utter  want 
to  Archbishop  Sigeric.  William  of  Malmes-  of  governance,  the  alternate  violence  and 
bury  refers  to  the  story  in  the  'Chronicle,'  weakness  of  the  kings,  and  the  evident  signs 
and  throws  doubt  upon  it.  There  seems  no  of  factious  influence  wliich  marked  the  hit  or 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  about  this  davs  of  the  Encflish  monarchy.  It  was  ]in>- 
matter.  Perhaps  the  whole  story  is  a  fable.  ,  bably  tliis  -Klfric  wlio  was  the  fatht»r  of 
^-Elfric  is  said  to  have  been  consecrated  in  -Elfi'ine,*ofmiglity  kin amimg the  Mercians/ 
996,  the  year  after  his  election  to  Canter-  ,  who,  in  991,  fought  at  Maldon  in  the  folhiw- 
bury.  As  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  ing  of  Brihtnoth,  and  who  is  eonimemorated 
was  bishop  of  Kamsbury  before  he  was  made  in  the  song  of  that  battle.  liefort*  iHU  yKlfric 
archbishop,  this  notice  of  his  consecration  was  probably  restort^d  to  favour,  for  an  «»al- 
probably  refers  to  the  gift  of  the  pall.  The  dorman  -:Eifric  joined  Archbislio])  Sigeric 
author  of  the  'Life  of  Dunstan*  who  calls  and  the  ealdorman  -Kthelweard  in  buying 
himselfB., in  dedicating  hiswork  to  the  arch-  '  off  the  Danes  from  attacking  their  hinds,  and 
bishop,  8]^ks  of  his  remarkable  ability.  yElf-  in  persuading  the  king  to  make  a  general 
ric  died  m  November  1005,  and  was  buried  peace  with  them  and  to  pay  them  tribute, 
at  Abingdon.  In  the  reign  of  Cnut  his  body  War  soon  followed  this  ix'aco.  In  1M)2  a 
¥ra8  translated  to  Canterbury.  His  will  is  fleet  was  gathen»d  at  London.  It  was  placed 
extant.  By  it  he  left  his  books,  and  land  at  under  the  command  of  two  bishr>ps  and  two 
Kingsbury  and  other  places,  to  St.  Albans,  ,  lav  leaders.  One  of  these  was  /Klfric,  in 
and  also  g^ve  land  to  Abingdon.  He  left  to  whom  the  king  now  put  moni  faith  than  in 
the  king  his  best  ship  and  armour  of  defence  any  other.  For  some  unexplained  reason 
for  sixty  men,  and  gave  a  ship  to  the  people  -klfric,  the  night  U'fore  the  Heels  should 
of  Kent,  and  another  to  the  people  of  Wilt-  ,  have  joined  bat  tle,ffave  warning  to  the  enemy 
shire,  the  shires  of  his  two  dioceses.  He  of  the  intended  movements  and  fieri,  leaving 
appointed  Leofric,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  one  his  ship  and  his  men  to  hi  taken  hy  the  DaneM. 
of  his  executors.  The  ships  left  to  Kent  and  One  account  represents  him  as  fleeing  to  the 
Wiltshire  were  intended  to  lighten  the  bur-  enemy.  He  jirobably  went  in  them  under 
dens  of  the  people  by  paying  for  them  a  coverof  night,  and,  havin|/ thus  escaiMHl  from 
portion  of  the  ship-tax  widch  each  shire  was  his  own  count r\nien,  fle<i  away.  The  Kng- 
bound  to  furnish  m  kind.  lish  fleet,  when  it  found  itnelf  Utt rayed,  dis- 


Stnblw,  Begistnun  Sacram  Anglic]        W.  H.  ('nhappily . Klfrie  ua-  apiK.int*..!  header.   'Hi*. 

iBLFRIC,  abbot  of  St.  -\lban.«.     'See  armie^-came  wellin  ^ifrl.t  of  w^hoiher.  7Vi, 

uElfbic,  archbishop  of  Canterburv."      '  '  V""?  '  *  '™"'^  \''  r''  "''^  ^"'''^'-  '"'  Unftw-'l 

'  '  him?elf  ftit:H  and  Uya/i  I0  n;t/'h,  Hwi   hh'iiI 

JBUFKIC  (Ji,  dSOMOlOr-i.  ealdorman  of  that  h*:  wa-  ;rrievori-Jy  ill  and  could  not  fij^ht. 

the  Mercians,  was  the  son  of  the  ealdorman  When  hir  xh*:u  -a**-  th«:  utrAlUiuiftf:*.*.  of  tifif 

.Elfhere  [see -JilLFHERE],  and  wa«  ther»-fo.»e  lead*?.',  th<:y   w*:r»-   '\\'i</ftirhigf'l.     Tit*-.  hnh% 

akin  to  the   royal   hou*e.     He  wa*  call':'!  wa^  »^At?*'.-«d.  hrA  *K<:  \}hutr*.  Y,*-ui  0/1  x-itlj 

*  Child '  jElfric,  and  is  *poken  of  a-  a  man  Th«rjr  ra;a;r«*.     'H-e  umu*-  of  au  hH\'\',nttHu 

of  some  consequence  durin;?  the  lif*rtirr,e  of  ^VMrin  app<:a.'-  \u  a  t:hh,'^*,r  of  yK\h':ir*-f\  »o 

his   father.     He  soooeeded   to  hi*   {ik*hhT\  Ely  in  l'/>4:  •}..'•  r,«T»'  *r*nif'hry  w**  yrr- 

ealdormanship  in  ft^S.    At  a  m**:'f:rj?  of  'Lt  MAy  rh'rr'-.f'.'*-  •'•,.'.  f'/,v;*»'-ri. 

witan  held  at   Cinrnoe*t*^r  in  if¥7.  K*r  W4.i»  In  \h\^*.  wK'-n  V'ji/i::,  is  A  hrA  ^Iwm*.  si^.  jn 

banished  for  some  cvi**:  n^A  *ra"rd  hy  ri.T  ^AT*lfc  f  Ak'^trA  .;..  «*.«:•«-  *;;  ••./:  /.-"*•.  foj/ 

chroniclers, but. from  an  app*r*r.rr»'fT.'*:r-/.i»r'o  '/ Kr.^Uf,':  ift-.r.'.}.*^*.,  k,:,  t:\A'^rtt,fit.  /hlfn/- 

him  in  a  charter,  he  wool'l  »¥:*:-m  ro  y^'^^^^^r*  f-"*  K:i,f,t.y!  *:.*-,  .•*-••.  i.'jff.*.r./  or;  't,-.  ^A*-.  *A 

accused  of  tre«son  again**  tL^  kir.;?.    l\rT:ry  •_•  rjktjv*  /cJr.i^,    A  J-*>«  t/J':.»«-»«^/j  v-,  V*/^ 

of  Huntingdon,  who  of«j  pr»jM:nr*  >•.*»  J  .:..^ 'XV'.-o  tr.  *r4.'^.r.^^4^  >„*r;/,  •Vj/.»'/i. 

feeling,  speaks  of  the  crwrlrj  -f  .E*h>lT^  .•.  .-./  ;..a.  f's?  •*-./,.'.>'  «-  .v.*  i-**%«^-*  ^^,*;t»yr.ui(i  ^o 

-connect ion  with  this  \mm&htL^iLr.,  h- . : ' .-.  j  -ji^-  hlx^"* -'..'. */ . .'-.  A  *. •>- ;. .  'jt :.  */  * .•  ->.  y  t^t  ^ofhtt 

ing  the  actkma  of  men  ctf  xhl*  'hr^,  «L'.  JJJK  M^rrcui;  ^'c^tsuia..     If  *'r^,  yniinfA  'A  1014 
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was  a  West  Saxon,  it  may  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  him.  The  name  .^Elfric  was  com- 
mon at  this  period,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be 
sure  about  the  identity  of  those  who  bore  it.  I 
That  the  traitor  in  992  and  1008  was  the 
same  man  may,  however,  be  taken  as  certain  ! 
(on  the  identity  of  the  ealdormen  named 
yElfric  see  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest^  i.  i 
a05, 806).  ANTiether  the  son  of  /Elf  here,  the 
traitor  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  field,  and  the 
ealdorman  who  fell  at  Assandun,  were  one 
person,  cannot  be  said  with  certainty.  It 
may  have  been  so,  for  we  know  too  little  of 
the  causes  of  the  events  of  the  time  to  decide 
such  a  question  on  the  mere  ground  of  the 
improbability  of  changes  in  men's  conduct. 

[A.S.  Chronicle)*;  Florence  of  Worcester; 
Henry  of  Hiintingtlon;  Hi^ttoria  Elicnsis,  ii. 
c.  7 ;  Thorpe's  Diplomat,  p.  282 ;  Memorials  of 
St.  Diinstan,  p.  396,  Rolls  Ser. ;  Will,  of  Malme?*- 
bury,  Gest.  Keg.  lib.  ii.  c.  151 ;  Freeman's  Nor- 
man Conquest,  i.  c.  6.]  W.  H. 

.£LFRIC  (Jl,  1050),  archbishop-elect  of 
Canterbury,  was  a  kinsman  of  Earl  Godwine. 
From  early  youth  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
monastery  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  his  fellow  monks.    He  was  well 
skilled  in  worldly  matters  and  took  delight 
in  them.     On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Ead- 
sige  (October  1050)  ^Elfric  was  elected  to  the  j 
see  of  Canterbury  by  the  monastic  chapter  of  • 
his  house.    In  this  election  the  clergy  of  the  i 
province  seem  to  have  concurred.   Tlie  monks 
sent  to  Godwine,   in  whose  earldom   they  i 
were,  and   informed   him  of  the  canonical 
election  of  -i'jlfric  and  begged  him  to  use  his  • 
influence  in   behalf  of  his  kinsman.      The 
earl   promised  to   do  all  he  could  in   the 
matter.     King  Eadward  was,  however,  at  " 
this  time  inclined  to  the  faction  which  op- 
posed the  earl,  and  refused  his  request  m 
behalf  of  ^Elfric.     In  the  mid-Lent  meeting 
of  the  witan,  in  1051,  Kobert  of  Ijondon  was 
appointed  archbishop,  much  to  the  anger  of 
English  churchmen. 

[Lives  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  ed.  Liiard, 
Rolls  Ser.]  W.  H. 

JELFRlCf  called  Bata  (or  the  bat)  . 
(fl.  1005),  was  a  monk  and  a  disciple  of 
yElfric  the  abbot,  called  Grammaticus  [q.  v.],  ! 
at  Winchester,  some  time  before  1005.  From 
the  Oxfortl  MS.  of  yElfric's  *  Colloquium '  it 
appears  that  ^Elfric  Rata  added  something 
to  this  work  composed  bv  his  master,  and, 
as  the  Grammar  and  Glossary  of  Gram- 
maticus are  combined  in  that  manuscript 
with  the  Colloquy,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
^Ifric  Bata  copied  and  edited  the  whole 
collection.    It  has  been  supposed  that  some 


of  the  writings  attributed  to  the  master 
were  the  work  of  the  disciple.  As,  however, 
the  only  ground  on  which  this  opinion  rests 
is  that  it  is  either  impossible  or  unlikely 
that  they  shoidd  have  been  written  by  .^Elf- 
ric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  there  is  no 
reason  for  accepting  it,  for  it  is  capable  of 
ample  proof  that  tne  archbishop  and  the 
grammarian  were  not  the  same  person.  ./Elfiric 
Bata,  no  less  than  his  master,  was  r^^arded 
as  an  opponent  of  transubstantiation.  (%beni, 
who  wrote  with  the  evident  intention  of  up- 
holding this  doctrine,  of  which  his  patron, 
Archbishop  Lanfranc,  was  the  champion,  in 
his  *  Miracles  of  St.  Dunstan '  represents  the 
saint  appearing  in  a  vision  to  a  worshipper 
at  his  tomb  and  saying  that  he  had  been 
opposing  iElfric  Bata,  who  was  *  trying  to 
dispossess  the  church  of  God.' 

[For  .£lfric's  Colloquium,  see  .£lfHc  Oram- 
maticus,  Miracula  S.  Dunstani,  Osbem,  in  Me< 
morials  of  St.  Dnnstan,  ed.  Stnbbs,  p.  136 
(Rolls  Series);  Wright's Biog.  Lit.]       W.  H. 

.£LFRIC,  abbot,  called  Gramx atious  (JL 
1006),  was  a  celebrated  author  and  translator. 
As  no  name  seems  to  have  been  more  common 
at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  than  that 
of  yElfric,  and  as  it  was  borne  by  several  ec- 
clesiastics of  whom  some  record  exista,  there 
has  been  much  controversy  about  the  identity 
of  this  writer.  By  Mores  (De  JElfricOy  &c.,  ed. 
Thorkelin,  1789),  who  is  followed  by  Wright 
(Biog,  Brit.  Lit.  \.  480),  Dean  Hook  i^Abpt. 
of  Cant.  i.  489),  and  Mr.  Freeman  (Norman 
Conqtiestj  i.  c.  5),  he  has  been  identified  with 
.^]lfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  [q.  v.  ].  This 
theory  is  impossible,  for  in  the  second  preface 
to  the  *  Homilies '  he  speaks  of  the  aays  of 
3]thelred  as  already  past;  and  though  in  the 
earlier  preface  he  offers  his  work  to  Arch- 
bishop bigeric  (d.  994),  who  approved  it,  yet 
the  second  preface  was  probably  written  at  a 
later  time,  and  after  the  death  of  -^thelred 
in  1016.  Besides,  we  find  him  describing 
himself  as  abbot  when  writing  the  *Life  of 
yEthelwold,*  bishop  of  AVinchester,  in  1005, 
the  year  in  which  -^Ifric,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  died.  Bv  Wharton  (Anglia  \ 
Sacra,  i.  125)  he  is  heli  to  be  one  with  JFA- 
fric,  archbishop  of  York,  and  this  opinion  is 
adopted  bv  Thorpe  in  his  preface  to  the  *  Ho- 
milies.' Although  this  is  not  impossible,  yet, 
as  Canon  Stubbs  (Mosheim's  EccL  Hist.  ed. 
Stubbs,  ii.  86,  71.)  has  pointed  out,  on  this 
theory  *  the  archbishop  would  have  lived  to 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  a  fact  that  would 
have  most  likelv  been  recorded  if  it  were  so.* 
All  we  knowof -/Elfric,  archbishop  of  York, 
makes  it  highly  improbable  that  ne  was  the 
author  of  abbot  ^Ifric's  works.    i¥!lfric  the 
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writer  never  spernks  of  hinuelf  by  anv  higher 
title  than  that  of  abbot,  and  there  ij^  no  rea- 
i«on  to  doubt  that  Dr.  Lingaid  {Hitt.  amd 
Antiq.  iL  453)  is  right  in  deciding  that  he  wa« 
never  raised  to  the  episcopate.    The  tradition 
that  he  was  archbishop  of  Canterburv  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  use  which  has  been  made 
of  his  writings  in  theological  controversy.   It 
pleased  those  who  insisted  on  his  opinions 
being  accepted  as  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  Knglana  in  early  days  to  entertain  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  its  chief  pastor.  All  that  can  be 
certainly  known  about  .xHfric  must  be  gleaned 
from  his  writings.    In  his  early  days  he  was 
taught  by  a  secular  priest,  who  could  scarcely 
understand  Latin.    .£lfric  despised  the  igno- 
rance of  the  secular  clergy.    *  There  was  no 
one,'  he  says, '  who  could  write  or  understand 
Latin  letters  until  Dunstan  and  .Ethelwold 
revived  learning.'  .Elfric  found  a  more  capable 
teacher,  for  he  became  a  pupil  of  .Ethelwold. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  he  was  a  monk 
of  Abingdon,  where  .Kthelwold  was  abbot. 
AMien  .Ethelwold  was  made  bishop  of  Win- 
chester (963),  he  expelled  the  secular  clergy 
from  the  old  minster,  and  sent  to  Abingdon 
for  monks  to  fill  their  place  (Vita  S.  .Ethel. 
1 2,  in  Ckron.de  Abingdon,  ed.  Steven8on,R.S.). 
yElfric  was  most  probably  among  those  who 
came,  for  the  next  thing  we  know  about  him 
connects  him  with  Winchester.    £thelm(er,  ' 
the  ealdorman  of  Devonshire,  the  f^^eat  pa- 
tron of  monasticism  in  the  west,  fimshed  the 
monasteiy  he  was  building  at  Ceme.    At  his 
request  -ifelf  heah,  who  succeeded  -Ethel wold  ; 
at  Winchester  (984-1005),  sent  .Elfric  to 
rule  over  the  new  foundation.    -.Elfric  was, 
he  tells  us,  at  that  time  *  a  monk  and  a  mass- 
priest.'  He  afterwards  became  abbot  of  Ens- 
ham,  which  was  also  founded  by  -iEthelmaer, 
and  was  completed,  it  is  said,  in  1005  (Duo- 
dale,  Jfono^.ed.  1817  &c.iii.l).  Alettertoan 
^Ifric  who  was  evidently  a  monk  is  attached 
to  -Elfric's  *  Glossary.'  It  describes  the  person 
addressed  as  high  in  favour  with  Cnut,  and 
begs  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  king 
to  obtain  his  assent  to  a  request.    It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  .^Elfric  ma^  have  been  the  ab- 
bot of  Ensham ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  person  addressed  was  the  abbot  of  St. 
Albans  of  the  same  name  [q.  t.].    ^Elfric 
remained  on  intimate  terms  with  nis  patron 
^Ethelmser  and  his  son  ^thelweard,  and  did 
much  of  his  work  in  translating  to  please 
them.    In  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Genesis  he  tells  ^Ethelweard  that  he  will  not 
translate  anything  more,  and  says :  '  I  pray 
thee,  dear  efudorman,  that  thou  bid  it  me  no 
more,  lest  I  be  disobedient  to  you  or  a  liar  if 

do  it; 

The  name  of  iElfric  has  become  famous 


from  the  vigour  with  which  he  oppi^e^xl  iht* 
doctrine  of  transuhstantiation.  and  |vart5  of 
his  writinss  which  tivat  this  subject  have 
been  repuUished  from  time  to  time  whenever 
any  special  agitation  has  arisen  on  tht^sacra^ 
mental  quest  ion  in  England.  llissch^HUK^^k^, 
and  especially  the  preface  to  his  Grammar, 
show  that  he'  t*"H^k  a  warm  interest  in  t^hi- 
cation*  which  \*-as  fully  iu  aoixml  with  the 
spirit  of  the  monastic  rt'vival  of  his  time, 
Tlie  employment  of  his  talents  by  ealdomieu 
and  bishops  is  an  evidence  tliat  his  learn- 
ing was  recognised  by  his  c«>ntem|H)raries. 
He  was  for  the  mt^t  |uirt  engagvil  in  trans- 
lation and  compilation.  His  -^Titin^  ari;« : 
1.  Two  books  of  *  Homilies,'  each  (Hmtain- 
ing  forty  sermons.  Tliest*  he  c*^mpiU\l  and 
translated  into  English  frt>m  the  stannous  of 
various  Latin  writers  which  wen*  usevl  in  the 
church.  He  says  t  liat  he  undert  »M>k  t  his  work 
because  there  was  little  giv^wl  light  for  any 
except  such  as  could  rt^ad  I^tin,  save  wliat 
was  contained  in  the  b(H)ks  translattnl  by  King 
-Elfred.     These  homilies  art*  mostly  nppn>- 

Sriated  to  the  diffonmt  Sundays  and  sunits 
avs  throiurhout  the  vear.  Thev  art*  short 
and  vigi^rtius,  and  are  usually  tilled  with  nar- 
rative. One  of  them,  the  sermon  *on  the 
sacrifice,*  for  Easter  Sunday,  contains  stnmg 
statements  against  the  teachinuf  of  the  Ui>- 
mish  church  on  the  subject  of  tlie  euoharist. 
In  this  matter  he  pn)bably  owtnl  nnioh  to 
llatramn  of  Corbie  (rir.  8iK)),  the  o])]Hinent 
of  Paschasius  Riulln^rt.  In  a  senuon  for  St. 
Peter's  day  he  also  puts  forth  d^wtrine  which 
is  not  in  acconl  wit  n  the  tenets  of  the  ohun'h 
of  Rome  concerning  that  apostle.  As  the 
homilies  wen*  acct^ptwl  by  .Vrchbishi^p  Si- 
fiperic,  and  -Elfric  was  emnUiyiHl  by  other 
bishopS)  they  mnv  lx»  helil  to  expn»ss  the 
teaching  of  the  cliurcli  of  England  at  that 
time,  even  thougli  the  writ<»r  was  nevor  a 
bishop  himself.  For  this  reas(m  the  Paschal 
homily  has  been  fn^iuently  usiij  in  contnv- 
versy.  It  was  published  with  other  smaller 
translations  in  lo6(i  .\n  inten»sting  intro- 
duction on  the  state  of  the  Anglo-Saxim 
church,  and  a  recommendation  sigiunl  by 
Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  (Canterbury, 
Thomas  Young,  an»hbishop  of  York,  and 
thirteen  other  bishops,  an*  apiH»n(le<l  to  it. 
The  title  is  *A  Testimonie  of  Anti<niitie, 
shewing  the  auncient  fayth  in  the  C-hun'h 
of  England  touching  the  Sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blonde  of  the  J^onl  here  puhlikely 
preached,  and  also  concerning  the  Saxons 
time  8(X)  years  ago.  Imprinted  at  Ijondon 
by  John  I)ay,  dwelling  ouer  Aldersgate  l)e- 
neath  S.  Martyns.'  Extracts  from  /Elfric's 
writings  concerning  the  sacrament  wenj 
printed  in  Foxe's  Martyrology,  ed.  101 0.  Tlie 
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*  Testimonie '  has  frequently  been  reprinted, 
e.g.  by  W.  L'Isle  in  1628.    It  was  re-edited 
by  Mr.  Copinger,  and  published  by  Picker- 
ing, London,  1877.  In  l7l5  Elizabeth  Elstob, 
niece  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  Hickes, 
made  two  attempts  to  publish  the '  Homilies.' 
She  did  not  accomplish  more  than  a  few  pa^s 
in  either  case.    The  homily  for  the  Nativity 
of  St.  George  was  j^ublished  by  her  in  1709, 
and  was  reprinted  m  1839.    The  two  books 
of  homilies,  the  second  containing  five  ad- 
ditional discourses  in  the  original  Anglo- 
Saxon,  with  a  modern  English  version,  were 
edited  by  Thorpe  and  printed  for  the  ^Ifric 
Society,  London,  1844-46.     The  sermons  for  i 
saints  days  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Skeat  for 
the  Early  English  Text  Society  1881.    2.  '  A 
Treatise  on  tne  Old  and  New  Testaments  * 
(ed.  W.  Lisle,  1623).  This  work  has  also  af- 
forded food  for  controversy.    Mr.  H.  Soames 
in  his  *  Bampton  Lectures '  (No.  96),  and  in 
his  *  Latin  Church  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Times,* 
declares  that  /Elfric  followed  Jerome  in  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  canonicity ;  while 
Dr.  Lingard,  in  his  *■  History  and  Antiquities,' 
maintains  that  he  is  in  accord  with  the  Tri- 
dentine  dogma.    3.  The  *  Heptateuchus,'  an 
abridgment  and  translation  of  the  first  seven 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Book 
of  Job,  &c.,  edited  by  E.  Thwaites,  Oxford, 
1699.    4.  The   Life  of  St.  ^thelwold  in 
'  Chron.  Monasterii  de  Abingdon,'  ii.  255,  ed. 
Stevenson,  R.S.,  beginning  *Alfricus  Abbas, 
AVintoniensis  alumnus.'    5.  *  Excerpts  from 
St.  zEthelwold's  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,'  for  the 
monks  of  Ensham.    A  proposal  for  publica- 
tion under  the  editorship  of  W.  E.  Buckley, 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  was  put  forth 
by  the  -/Elfric  Society.     6.  *  Canons,'  writ- 
ten for  Wulfsy,  bishop  of  Sherbom  (991- 
1001).      These  canons  relate  to  the  duties 
of  priests.     They  magnify  the  priestly  office, 
saying  that  there  is  no  difierence  in  order 
between  a  priest  and  a  bishop,  though  the 
bishops  have  distinct  duties  and  precedence. 
They  refer  to  the  universal  habit  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  and  to  their  worldly  lives. 
Canon  36  contams  the  same  teaching  con- 
cerning the  'Holy  Housel'  as  the  Paschal 
homily.     7.  A  *  Pastoral  Letter,'  written  for 
Wulfetan,  archbishop  of  York  (1003-1023), 
in  which  he  makes  the  archbishop  declare 
that  he  will  not  forcibly  compel  his  clergy  to 
chastity,  but  admonishes  them  to  observe 
that  rule.      8.  A   letter  entitled   *Quando 
dividis  Chrisma,'  on  the  use  of  the  holy  oil. 
These  three,  6,  7,  8,  are  printed  in  Thorpe's 
*  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes,'  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Records,  1840.  The  Corpus  Christ i  Col- 
lege MS.  of  the  *  Canons '  ends  with  the  36th ; 


cetera  demnt.  From  this  Spelman  printed 
in  the  '  Concilia,'  vol.  i.,  and  Mi^fne  in  the 
'  Patrologia,'  vol.  cxxxix.  This  is  all  that 
Migne  publishes  of  .^Elfric's  works,  on  ac- 
count, he  says,  of  their  anti-catholic  ten- 
dency. 9.  A  *  Latin  Grammar  and  Glossary,' 
printed  by  W.  Somner  in  the  *  Dictionarium 
Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum,'  Oxford,  1660. 
This  grammar  gained  iElfric  the  title  of 
Grammaticus.  It  is  founded  on  the  gram- 
mars of  Donatus  and  Priscian.  It  was  writ^ 
ten  for,  and  is  dedicated  to,  the  boys  of  Eng^ 
land.  A  twelfth-century  fr^fment  of  tne 
grammar  was  found  by  Sir  T.  PhiUipps  at 
Worcester,  and  published  by  him  under  the 
signature  T.  P.,  London,  1838.  The  grammar 
is  included  in  the  ^  Sammlung  englischer 
Denkmftler,'  Berlin,  1880.     10.  The  *  Collo- 

?[uium,'  a  dialo^e  written  by  JSlfric  and  en- 
arged  by  ^Ifric  Bata,  his  disciple.  This  is 
an  amusing  reading-book,  designed  to  help 
youn^  scholars  to  speak  Latin  correctly.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  the  daily  life  of  men 
of  various  occupations — e.g.  of  the  plough- 
man, the  kin^s  huntsman,  and  the  monastic 
scholar.  It  is  published  in  Thorpe's  ^  Ana- 
lecta  Anglo-Saxonica,'  1834,  and  in  '  Altsach- 
sische  und  angelsachsische  Sprachproben,' 
Halle,  1838.  11 .  A  treatise '  De  Temporibus 
Anni,'  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Science  in  'Popular  Treatises  on  Science 
during  the  Middle  Ages,*  ed.  T.  Wright, 
1841 ;  and  one  or  two  short  letters. 

[Authorities  quoted  above,  and  notices  in 
iElfric  8  own  works.  For  fuller  list  of  editions 
see  Wright's  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.]  W.  H. 

.£LFRIC  {d.  1051),  archbishop  of  York, 
called  PuTTOC,  or  the  kite,  first  appears  as  pro- 
vost of  Winchester.  He  was  consecrated  to 
the  see  of  York  in  1023.  Wharton  {Anglia 
Sacra,  i.  125)  asserts  his  identity  with  the 
Abbot  ^Ifric,  called  the  Grammarian  [q.  v.]. 
A  refutation  of  this  theory  was  put  forth  by 
E.  R.  Mores  (published  by  Thorkelin,  178®), 
who  attempted  to  prove  that  the  grammarian 
was  -^Ifric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
theory  of  Mores,  which  is  adopted  with  some 
hesitation  by  Wright  {Biog,  Lit,  vol.  i.), 
seems  impossible  for  chronological  reasons. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Archbishop  of  York  could  have  been  the 
grammarian,  as  he  must  in  that  case  have 
Uved  to  a  very  great  age,  and  some  record 
woidd  probably  nave  been  given  of  this  if 
such  had  been  the  fact.  iElfric  of  York  was 
a  benefactor  to  the  collegiate  churches  of 
Beverley  and  Southwell.  At  Beverley  he 
instituted  the  offices  of  chancellor,  sacrist^in, 
and  precentor,  and  translated  the  body  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley  with  great  magnificence. 


^Ifsige  i6;  -rElfthn-th 

In  1026  be  went  to  Rome,  and  obiaxBed  tlie  ookL    H3f>  ci'ai|iuuoiii^  iv^umMl  b^^i&e  sitif^. 

pall  from  Pope  John   XiX.     WLen  Cam  Tlik  is  all  tbat  is  cntainlv  known  aKvot 

wrote  his  letter  from  Rooke  to  his  English  him.    As  .£Usi«*^  wis  ajmiaBteid  to  Omtex^ 

subjecta,  he  addrcsMed  it  to    nfric  as  well  bur  dmuu:  tW  reipi  of  Eadwig,  be  probibhr 

as  to  .£thel]ioch  of  Canterinry.    On  the  ac^  bidoag>?d  to  the  party  opwisied  to  the  pi'^icr 

cession  of  Harthacniit,  the  king  cent  ^Elfric  of  Dunstan.     This  is  sumcient   to  account 

with  Earl  Godwine  to  disint^^r  and  oatnge  for  tW  dark  pociure  giv\en  of  him  in  later 

the  body  of  his  bzothrr  fiaix>ld.     Willijon  kgends.     His  election  is  n-g^ruded  as  a  |iO($<« 

of  MalnM«barTy  who  takes  the  worst  view  of  ponement  of  the  just  claims  of  IHinstan,  and 

.Elfric*8  character,  says  ^Ge«fai\>ii/ij^.  lib.  iiLt  is  said  to  have  been  procuxvd  by  simonv* 

that  this  base  deed  was  d«]aie  by  his  adyice.  ^Uliam  of  3ialmesbunr  adds  a  stonr  of  hu^ 

As  neither  Florence  nor  the  Chionicle  men-  insulting  the  tomb  and  memory  of  \is  |Mn^o 

tions  this,  the  assertion  must  be  regarded  with  deceesor  Oda,  and  speaks  as  though  his  death 

suspicion.     In  1010.  ^El&ic,  with  others,  ac^  was  the  consequence  of  his  sin, 

cused  Earl  Godwine  and  ^^op  Lyti^  of  [Rorwice  of  Woit«ter;    SinW^  Iwrod^e^ 

themupderofthe«tbeling.E16ed,  the  kings  tioo  to  Mennmal*  of  Dunataiu  Roll*  S*r.,  and 

half  brother.    Harthacnut  took  away  the  hi-  Vita  S.  I>anaaiii.  anct.  R.  p,  87,  Osb^^m,  jv.  107* 

shopricof  Worcester  from  Lyfin^  and  gave  it  Evlmer.  p.  198,  and  Williain  of  MalnHsbarT, 

to  .^afric  While  .Elfric  held  Worcester,  the  p.  294  in  Memorials.]                              W,  H. ' 
men  of  the  bishopric  made  an  insurrection 

against  Harthacnut.   The  king  sent  the  great  JELFTHRYTEL     Lat.     Eltrfdis     (if, 

earls  with  his  housecarls  to  lay  waste  the  shire  929  i,  was    a    younger  daughter  of   King 

and  slay  all  its  men.  This  barbarous  measure  .£lfred.   She  was  brought  up  in  her  fathers 

isalso  attributed  by  William  of  Malmesbury  court  with  her  brother  Eadwani.     Asser 

to  the  advice  of  .Elfric,  and  he  says  that  the  dwells  on  the  care  with  which  the  brother 

archbishop  took  this  way  of  revenging  him-  and  sister  were  educated.   .Elfthrvth  learnt 

self  on  the  men  of  Worcester  because  they  all  that  was  held  fitting  for  peinjle  of  high 

refused  to  receive  him  as  their  bishop.    Tfaie  birth  to  know.    She  studied  the  Psalms  and 

next  year  the  king  gave  back  the  bishopric  English  books,  and,  above  all,  the  English 

to  Lyfing.     In  1043,  -Elfric  assisted  at  the  sonffs   which    her    father    lovtxi    so    well, 

coronation  of  Eadward  the  Confessor.     He  JElnhryth  married   Baldwin   H,  count  i^ 

died  at  Southwell^  22  Jan.  1051,  and  was  Flanders,  a  violent  and  greedy  man.     She 

buried  at  Peterborough.   The  dark  character  received  Chippenham  and  two  other  estates 

given  by  William  of  Malmesbury  to  ^Elfric,  in  Wiltshire  by  her  Others  will.     In  912 

which  Mr.  Freeman  freely  accepts  {Xorman  she  gave  Lewisham  with  its  dependencies. 

Conquest,  i.  c  6),  is  probably  to  be  referred,  Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  to  the  abbey  of 

at  least  to  some  extent,  to  monkish  prejudice  St.  Peter  at  Ghent.     Her  husband,  Baldwin, 

against  a  patron  of  the  secular  clergy.     Suf-  died  in  915,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbev  of 

ficient  proof  of  the  untruth  of  Malmesbur^'s  St.  Bert  in.    Two  years  after  his  death  .felf- 

statement  as  to  the  port  taken  by  ^Elfric  in  thryth  had  his  body  moved  to  Ghent  and 

the  Worcester  outrage  seems  to  be  contained  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.     She  died 

in  the  silence  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  who  in  929,  and  was  laid  beside   her  husband. 

»imply  says  that  it  took  place  while  -tElfric  She  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.     Her 

held  the  bishopric,  and  in  the  words  of  the  elder  son,  Amulf,  succeeded  nis  father  as 

Worcester  writer  of  the  Chronicle,  who,  in  count  of  Flanders.     Fifth  in  descent  from 

recording  the  death  of  -lElfric,  saj^s :  *  An  ex-  Amulf  was  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  V 
needing  pious  man  was  he  and  wise.*              '  and  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror.    *Elf- 

[Anglc^Saxon  Chronicle;   Florence  of  Wor- !  ^^^  ^«>?"»' ^^5^|;°«^' ^^  j""^^ 
^er;  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Regum,    the  genealogy  of  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
Lib.  ii.,  and  Geste  Pontificum.  lib.  iii.;  T.  Stubbs,    l^"'    ,         second  son,  Adelulf,  was  count 
Pontif.  Ebor.,  ap.  Twysden,  Dec.  Script. ;  Simeon    of  Boulogne. 

>f  Durham ;  Fasti  Eboracenses,  Dixon,  ed.  Raine.]  j      [Asser,  de  Rebus  gestis  JElfredi ;  JKtholweani, 

W.  H.  '  Chron.  i. ;  Sigebert,  Chron.  918,  in  Rt^cueil  i\v% 
Historians,  &c.  viii.  310 ;  Frodoard,  HiHt.  iv.  10 ; 
L'Art  de  verifier,  &c.  xiii.  282  ;  Dugilulo,  Mo- 
nasticon,  vi.  987.]  W.  H. 


.£LFSIO£  (d,  959)  was  made  bishop  of 
Winchester  in  951.  On  the  death  of  Oda, 
ivhich  took  place  in  958,  ^Ifeige  was  elected 
o  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  set 
)ut  on  his  journey  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  pall. 
He  was  OTertaken  on  the  Alps  by  a  heavy 
snowstorm,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  the 


;rT.I<THRVTH,  or  in  Latin  ELFIUDA 
(945P-1000),  was  the  daughter  of  Ordgar, 
the  ealdorman  of  Devon.  Her  first  husband 
was  ^thelwald,  the  ealdorman  of  the  East 


^Ifweard  168  ^Ifwig 

Anglians,  who  died  about  962.  Two  years  after  I  bein^  the  work  of  .^Elfhere,  the  ealdorman  of 
his  death  she  married  King  Eadgar.  On  the  |  the  Mercians.  The  powerful  Qodwine  of 
death  of  Eadgar  and  the  accession  of  Eadward, !  Lindesej  unlawfully  seized  and  kept  many  of 
the  stepson  of  iElfthryth,  the  ealdorman  I  its  estates.  By  the  king's  help  .^£lfweard 
^If  here  [q.  v.]  headed  a  reaction  against  the  \  managed  to  oust  Qodwine  ana  recover  the 
revived  monasticism  of  Dunstan.  As  ^Elf-  j  property  of  his  house.  He  was  also  success^ 
thryth  was  by  her  first  marriage  sister-in-law  ,  ful  in  resisting  the  claim  of  the  biahon  of 
of^thelwine,the  head  ofthe  monastic  party, '  Worcester  over  the  abbey,  and  assertea  its 
and  was  also  probably  opposed  to  the  election  |  liberty  by  appointing  the  prior  Avitius  dean 
of  her  stepson  Eadward,  she  no  doubt  upheld  of  the  vale  of  Evesham.  He  added  a  guest- 
the  cause  of  the  monks.  Eadward  was  slain  house  to  the  buildings  of  the  abbey.  Gnut, 
at  Corfe,  and  ^thelred,  the  son  of  ^lfthr3rth,  I  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  ./Elf- 
was  made  king  in  his  stead.  Osbem,  writing  I  weard,  enriched  Evesham  with  many  gifts 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  ,  for  his  sake.  ^Ifweard  also  was  liberal  in 
the  first  who  attributed  the  death  of  Eaaward  his  benefactions ;  some  of  these  were  books, 
to  his  stepmother.  His  statement  gains  ad-  and  others  relics  of  saints,  of  which  he  was 
ditional  weight  by  the  confirmation  of  Flo-  ,  a  great  collector.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
rence  of  Worcester.  The  fact  that  the  con-  ,  London  in  1035,  but  retained  his  position 
temporary  chronicler  does  not  mention  the  ;  as  abbot.  On  the  death  of  Harold  in  1040 
names  of  the  murderers  of  Eadward,  and  his  '  iElfweard  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Har- 
statement  that  his  kinsmen  would  not  avenge  thacnut,  who  was  then  at  Bruges,  to  invite 
his  death,  is  consistent  with  the  assertion  of  ,  him  to  take  possession  of  the  throne.  Short 
the  guilt  of  ^Ifthryth.  And  as  ^Ifhere,  the  as  the  voyage  was,  it  was  long  enough  to  ad- 
champion  of  the  secular  clergy,  joined  with  mit  the  interruption  of  a  storm,  wnich  was 
Dunstan  in  the  translation  of  tne  body  of  stilled  by  a  miracle.  At  the  dose  of  his  life 
Eadward,  the  death  of  the  king  may  probably  ^Ifweard  fell  sick  of  leprosy,  a  judgment,  it 
be  set  down  to  personal  rather  than  political  is  said,  inflicted  on  him  oy  the  vengeance  of 
motives.  ^Ifthryth  was  alive  in  999,  out  had  a  departed  saint  and  virgin,  whose  resting 
died  by  1002,  as  in  that  year  her  son  ^thelred  place  the  bishop  disturbed  and  plundered  m 
granted  lands  to  the  monastery  of  Wherwell  his  eager  desire  for  the  actjuisition  of  relics, 
for  the  ^ood  of  her  soul.  She  is  represented  in  In  his  misery  he  gave  up,  it  appears,  his  of- 
a  new  bght — as  a  kindly  grandmother  to  one  fice  of  abbot,  and  applied  as  a  favour  for  ad- 
of  her  son's  children — in  the  will  of  ^thel-  mission  into  the  house  over  which  he  had 
Stan,  a  son  of  -^thelred,  who  left  his  bequests  long  and  liberally  presided.  The  monks, 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  *for  the  soul  of  however,  refused  to  take  him  in.  As  a 
^Ifthryth,  my  grandmother  who  afed  me.'  punishment  for  their  ingratitude  he  took 
This  is  all  that  is  really  known  about  her.  away  all  the  books  and  sacred  vessels  with 
She  is  the  subject  of  a  romance  told  by  Wil-  which  he  had  enriched  the  abbey,  together 
Ham  of  Malmesbury,  and  improved  on  by  with  some,  it  is  said,  which  had  been  given 
later  writers.  The  growth  of  this  romance  by  other  benefactors.  Taking  these  treasures 
has  been  discussed  in  an  essay  by  Mr.  Free-  with  him,  he  had  himself  carried  to  Kamsey, 
man,  who  believes  the  story  to  contain  germs  where  he  found  a  welcome.  There  he  died, 
of  truth,  and  infers  from  it  that  Ethel wald  27  July  1044,  and  there  he  was  buried, 
in  some  way  met  with  a  violent,  death,  and  '  ^^.^^  ^  ^^^  XV  Scriptores.  447-452 ; 
that  there  was  some  canom^l  impediment  ch'ron.  Abb.  de  Evesham.  R.S.,  81-85;  Simeon 
to  the  second  marriage  of  ^Ifthryth  with  of  Durham,  Twj-Hden,  Dec.  Script.  182;  Dugdale, 
Eadgar.  I  Monasticon,  ed.  1817,  seq.  ii.  2;  Freeman,  Noi^ 

[AS.  Chron.;  Florence  of  Worcester;  Osbern,    man  Conquest,  i.  568,  ii.  69.]  W.  H. 

Vita  Dunstani,  see  In  trod,  by  Dr.  Stubbs   in 


Memoriuls  of  Dunstan,  Rolls  Series  ;  Wharton's 
Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  113  ;  William  of  Malmesbury, 
ii.  165;  Gaimar,  3606;  Bromton,  ap.  Twysden, 
Dec.  Script.,  866;  Codex  Dipl.  iii.  314,  322,  364; 
Freeman's  Historical  Essays,  i.  15.]        W.  H. 

^LFWIEARD  (d,  1044),  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, was  a  monk  of  Ramsey.  He  was  made 
abbot  of  Evesham  by  King  ^^thelred  in 
1014.  He  found  his  monastery  in  a  dis- 
tressed state.  Twice  the  monks  had  been 
turned  out  of  their  house,  their  last  expulsion 


MLFWIQ  {d.  1066),  abbot  of  New 
Minster,  was  the  uncle  of  Harold,  and 
was  probably  the  brother  of  Earl  Godwine. 
He  was  made  abbot  in  1063.  When  Harold 
marched  to  meet  the  Normans,  -/Elfwig 
joined  him  with  twelve  of  his  monks,  wear- 
ing coats  of  mail  over  their  monastic  ffarb, 
and  with  twentv  armed  men.  He  and  his 
monks  fell  fighting  at  Senlac  After  the 
battle  their  bodies  were  recognised  by  the 
habit  of  their  order,  which  was  seen  be- 
neath their  armour.  The  Conqueror  punished 


iElfwine 
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^lla 


Qvent  severely  for  the  part  which  it 
ken  in  resisting  his  invasion. 

3r  de  Hvda,  ed.  Edwards,  R.S. ;  Destructio 
..  de  Hida,  Dngdale,  Monasticon,  ii.  437  ; 
n,  Norman  Conquest,  vols.  ii.  and  iii  J 

W.  Hi 

FWUTE  (A  1047),  bishop  of  Win- 
r,  one  of  the  priests  or  chaplains  of 
was  made  bisnop  of  Winchester  in 
ind  died  in  1047.  He  is  said  to  have 
monk  and  sacristan  of  the  monastery 
Swithin's,  the  cathedral  church  of 
tester.  He  is  made  the  lover  of  Emma, 
dow  of  ^thelred  and  Cnut,  in  the  fa- 
egend  of  her  ordeal.  Emma  fell  under 
ipleasure  of  her  son  Eadward  in  1043, 
ssed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  retirement 
ichester,  which  was  the  natural  place 
'  abode.  In  order  to  make  the  rela- 
letween  the  bishop  and  the  lady  per- 
inteUigible,  the  legend-mongers  repre- 
iUfwine  as  her  kinsman,  and  allege  that 
le  over  from  Normandy  with  her ;  that 
I  then  a  layman,  and  that  before  he 
3  a  monk  he  was  earl  of  Hampshire, 
hole  story  is  unhistorical.  It  is  one 
most  famous  legends  of  our  early  his- 
nd  was  the  subiect  of  a  ballad  said  to 
)een  sung  at  Winchester,  in  1833,  at 
thronement  of  Adam  of  Orlton. 

;lo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Ann.  Winton.  ap.  An- 
[onast.  ii.  21,  ed.  Liiard,  K.S. ;  Rudborne, 
tiaj.  ap.  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  233 ; 
I,  Polychronicon ;  Warton,  History  of 
I  Poetry,  i.  87-]  W.  H. 

iLA  (d.  514?),  a  Saxon  ealdorman, 
.  in  Britain  with  his  three  sons  in  477. 
ace  of  his  landing,  Kevnor,  or  Cymen's 
reserves  the  name  of  his  eldest  son. 
iefeated  the  Britons,  and  made  them 
r  shelter  to  the  great  forest  of  the 
dsweald.  The  invaders  established 
ilves  along  the  coast,  and  were  called 
Saxons.  They  made  slow  progress  in 
)rk  of  conquest.  Many  native  princes 
led  together  against  them,  and,  m  485, 
with  ^i^lla  and  his  sons  *near  the 
of  Mearcrfledsbum.'  The  battle  was 
'  and  indecisive,  ^lla  found  his  forces 
2h  weakened  that  he  sent  for  help  to 
mtrymen  across  the  sea.  His  invita- 
as  answered  by  a  large  Saxon  immi- 
1.  With  this  reinforcement  ^lla  and 
I  Cissa,  in  491,  laid  siege  to  the  strong 
f  Anderida.  The  city  was  girt  bv 
1  walls,  of  which  large  portions  still 
L  The  defence  was  obstinate.  Hennr 
itingdon  records  the  traditional  detaifs 
siege.  The  population  was  thick,  for 
ida  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  mining 


district.  When  the  city  fell,  ^lla  *  slew  all 
that  dwelt  therein,  so  that  not  one  Briton 
was  left  there.*  The  overthrow  of  Anderida 
raised  ^Ua  to  the  kingship  of  the  South 
Saxons.  He  is  said  to  have  helped  the  West 
Saxons  in  508  in  their  struggle  with  Natan- 
leod.  ^lla  was  looked  on  as  the  head  of 
all  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain,  and  is 
reckoned  as  the  first  Bretwalda.  He  died 
about  514,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  third 
son,  Cissa. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
lib.  ii. ;  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.1 

W.H. 

i^TJiA  {d,  588),  king  of  the  Deirans, 
was  the  son  of  Iffa,  ealdorman  of  the 
Deirans,  an  Anglian  tribe  settled  in  the 
country  called  in  later  times  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  On  the  death  of  Ida,  the 
Deirans  cast  off  the  Bemician  supremacy, 
and,  in  559,  ^'Ella  was  made  the  first  Deiran 
king,  while  the  descendants  of  Ida  continued 
to  reign  in  the  northern  kingdom.  It  may 
be  that  the  rivalry  of  these  two  Anglian 
kingdoms  was  the  determining  cause  01  the 
introduction  of  I^tin  Christianity  into  Eng- 
land, by  sending  into  slavery  those  Anglian 
youths  who  excited  the  interest  of  Gregory 
m  the  market  at  Rome.  Gregory,  after  play- 
ing on  the  name  of  their  people,  asked  of 
wnat  tribe  thev  were,  and  being  told  that 
they  were  of  fieira,  he  declared  that  they 
must  be  delivered  from  wrath.  Next  he 
asked  the  name  of  their  king.  *  ^'EUa,'  was 
the  answer.  *Tlien,'  said  he,  'Alleluia 
should  be  sung  in  that  land.'  yEUa  did  not 
live  to  see  this  come  to  pass.  On  his  death, 
in  588,  the  Bemician  king^thelric  subdued 
Deira.  The  two  sons  of  TEWsl  fled  into  exile. 
The  younger  of  them,  Eadwine,  was  destined 
to  return  and  reign  gloriously.  A  daughter 
of  ^Ua  named  Aclia  married  ^thelmth,- 
the  son  and  successor  of  ^-Ethelric,  and  had 
several  sons  by  him.  One  of  these  was  Os- 
wald, under  whose  rule  both  the  Northum- 
brian kingdoms  were  united. 

[Anglo-»Saxon  Chron. ;  Florence  of  Worcester ; 
Bede,  Hist.  Ecc.  ii.  1,  iii.  6;  Green,  Making  of 
England,  c.  6  and  6.]  W.  H. 

JFUtltA  {d.  867),  though  not  of  royal 
blood,  was  chosen  king  by  the  Northumbrians, 
when  they  deposed  Osberht.  While  North- 
umbria  was  divided  between  the  parties  of 
the  two  kings,  the  Danish  host,  which  had 
wintered  in  East  Anglia,  crossed  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber  and  took  York.  By  the  in- 
tervention of  the  chief  men  of  the  land 
peace  was  made  between  the  rival  kings. 
Theyjoined  their  forces,  and  drove  the  Danes 
into  York.    Part  of  their  army  succeeded  in 
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entering  the  city.  But  the  Danes  rallied,  and 
after  a  nerce  battle  the  Northumbrians  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Both  ^lla 
and  Osberht  were  slain.  This  victory  esta- 
blished the  Danish  power  in  Northumbria. 
This  is  all  that  is  really  known  of  ^Ua. 
Different  stories  are  told  of  him  and  of  the 
cause  of  the  Danish  invasion.  It  is  said 
that  he  caused  the  sea-king,  Kagnar  Lodbrog, 
to  be  bitten  to  death  by  serpents ;  that  the 
sons  of  the  hero  came  to  avenge  their  father's 
death ;  that  thev  took  ^lla  alive,  and  slew 
him  in  the  barbarous  manner  described  as 
carving  an  eagle  on  him.  Another  story 
makes  ^lla  violate  the  wife  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  York,  who  avenged  the  wrong  by 
calling  in  the  invaders.  This  story  may  be 
compared  with  many  others  which  attribute 
successful  invasions  to  vengeance  taken  for 
personal  wrong,  and  especially  with  the 
famous  story  of  Count  Jmian. 

[Anfflo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Asser,  de  rebus  gestis 
^Ifreai ;  Simeon  of  Durham ;  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, lib.  v.;  Saxo  Gramm.  ix.  176, 177;  Peter 
Olafsson,  in  Langebek,  Scriptores  Rer.  Dan.  i.  1 1 1; 
Gaimar,  2698-2830;  Men.  Hist.  Brit.  pp.  796- 
798.]  W.  H. 

JELNOTH  (J.  1085-1109),  monk  and 
biographer,  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  spent 
his  prime  in  Denmark,  and  was,  perhaps, 
prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Canute  in  Odense. 
His  life  of  St.  Canute  the  Martyr  is  dedi- 
cated to  King  Nicholas  (1105-1134),  but 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of 
Eric,  his  predecessor.  Langebek  agrees  with 
Bartholinus  in  fixing  1109  as  the  date  of  the 
dedication.  He  there  speaks  of  having  lived 
twenty-four  years  in  Denmark,  which  would 
make  1085  the  year  of  his  removal  from 
England.  This  is  about  the  date  at  which 
he  places  the  removal  to  Denmark  of  relics 
of  St.  Alban,  and  the  probability  is  that  he 
accompanied  them.  His  sole  work  is  the 
•  Historia  Ortus,  VitsB  et  Passionis  S.  Canuti.' 
It  was  first  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1602 ; 
was  republished  in  1631 ;  form^  a  supple- 
ment to  Jo.  Meursii  *  Hist.  Danica/  Florence, 
1 746 ;  and  was  first  accurately  edited  in  the 
Bollandist  *  Acta  Sanctorum  *  (10  July),  by 
J.  B.  Sollerius. 

[Bircherod  in  Westphalen's  Monumenta  In- 
edita  Rer.  Germ.  prsBcip.  Cimbric.  et  Megapel., 
Leipzig,  1739-45;  Langebek  and  Suhm's  Scrip- 
tores  Rer.  Danic.  Med.  -^v.,  Copenhagen,  1 772  ff.] 

A.  G. 

.5SLSINUS  (10th  cent.),  Anglo-Saxon 
miniaturist,  was  a  monk  of  New  Minster,  or 
Hyde  Abbey,  Winchester.  In  a  Miscellany 
among    the  Cotton    MSS.   in  the  British 


Museum  (Titus,  D.  xzvii.)  there  is  an  '  Of- 
fice of  the  Holy  Cross,'  written  by  .^SUsinus 
for  ^Ifwine,  afterwards  abbot  of  Hyde.  It 
is  ornamented  with  miniaturee  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Blessed  Trinity.  The  minia- 
tures are  in  outline  of  a  greenish  tint,  and 
the  composition  of  both  is  very  pleasing. 
Prefixed  to  the  '  Office '  is  a  calendar  com- 
mencing in  978,  which  is  probably  the  date 
of  the  *  Office.' 

[Paper  by  Gage  in  Archeologia,  zxiv.  40.1 

C  M. 

.£SC,  or  CISC  [Ash]  (d.  512  P),  the  son 
of  Hengist,  ealdorman  of  the  Jutes,  landed 
with  his  father  at  Ebbsfleet  in  449.     War 
broke  out  between  the  new  settlers  and  the 
natives  in  456.    The  Jutes  met  the  Britons 
at  Aylesford.  Horsa,  the  brother  of  Hengist, 
fell  in  the  fight,  but  the  Jutes  ffained  the 
day.    The  consequence  of  this  victory  was 
that  Hengist  and  ^sc  were  made  kings  of 
their  people.    In  this  change  of  title  %om 
ealdorman  to  king  is  contained  the  first  insti- 
tution of  the  English  kingship.    Hereditary 
succession  was  secured  by  the  association  of 
^sc  with  his  father  in  the  new  dignity. 
^sc  took  part  with  Hengist  in  the  baUle  of 
Crayford  in  457,  and  the  two  kings  inflicted 
so  decisive  a  defeat  upon  the  Britons  that  they 
'  forsook  Kentland,  and  with  much  fear  fled 
to  London.'  After  this,  however,  the  energy 
of  Aurelius  Ambrosianus  infused  new  spirit 
into  the  natives,  and  the  tide  of  Jutish  con- 
quest received  a  sharp  check.    By  465  the 
fortune  of  the  war  had  again  changed,  and 
Hengist  and  ^sc  won  a  great  &ttle  at 
Wippedsfleet,  where  twelve  of  the  Welsh 
leaders  were  slain.    The  conquest  of  Kent 
was  secured  by  another  victory  of  the  Jutish 
kings  in  473,  and  *  the  Welsh  fled  from  the 
Angles  like  fire.'    During  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  ^sc  probably  reigned  as  under-king 
over  a  division  of  the  Kentish  men,  and  his 
kingship  may  perhaps  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  tribal  division,  which  is  said  to  be 
marked  by  the  later  kingdoms  of  the  East 
and  West  Kentings  of  tne  eighth  century, 
and  to  be  preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangement which  fixed  the  two  sees  of  Can- 
terbury and  Rochester  in  the  two  divisions 
of  the  shire.    In  488  Hengist  died.    JSsc 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  reigned  for 
twenty-four  years.     Henry  of  Huntingdon 
says  that  his  reign  was  glorious,  and  the  as- 
sertion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  .^Esc's 
successors,  the  kings  of  the  Kentish  men,  took 
the  patronymic  of  Oiscingas  or  ^Escingas. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Bede,  Hist.  Eoc  lib.  ii. 
cap.  5;  Guest,  Early  English  Settlements;  Green, 
Making  of  England,  c.  1.]  W.  H. 
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.£THEL-    [See  Ethel-] 

ATHELSTAN.'''[See  Athblstan.] 

APFLECK^SiB  EDMUND(1 723  P-1788), 
admiral,  fifth  son  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Affleck,  of 
Dalham  Hall,  Suffolk,  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  in  July  1745,  commander  in 
May  1756,  and  captain  23  March  1757 ;  but 
though  he  served  throughout  the  seven  years' 
war,  first  in  the  Mercury  of  twenty  guns,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Launceston  of  forty,  he  had 
no  opportunities  for  distinction.  During  the 
years  of  peace  he  continued  still  actively  em- 
ployed, and  in  1778  was  appointed  to  the 
Bedford,  seventy-four,  and  sailed  with  Vice- 
Admiral  Byron  lor  North  America.  After  re- 
fitting at  New  York  Byron  took  the  fleet  to 
sea  in  October ;  it  was  dispersed  in  a  violent 
gale  of  wind,  and  the  Bedford  so  shattered 
that  she  had  to  make  the  best  of  her  waj 
home.  She  was  thus  in  the  Channel  with  Sir 
Charles  Hardy  in  the  ignominious  campaign 
of  1779,  and  afterwards  formed  part  of  tne 
force  with  which  Sir  George  Rodney  was  sent 
out  to  relieve  Gibraltar.  When  they  fell  in 
with  the  Spanish  squadron  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent on  16  Jan.  1780,  and  when  Rodney  made 
the  sreneral  signal  to  chase,  the  Bedford  was 
the  nrst  ship  that  got  in  amongst  the  retiring 
enemy,  and  the  conduct  of  Affleck  at  once 
pointed  him  out  as  a  man  of  remarkable 
energy  and  decision.  After  the  relief  of  Gib- 
raltar the  Bedford  returned  to  England,  and 
was  again  sent  out  to  North  America  with 
Rear-Admiral  Graves,  to  reinforce  the  squa- 
dron with  Arbuthnot  in  Gardiner's  Bay.  In 
the  following  January,  whilst  out  on  a  cruise 
looking  for  some  expected  French  transports, 
the  Bedford  was  dismasted  in  a  violent  gale, 
which  at  the  same  time  drove  the  Culloden 
on  shore.  The  Culloden's  masts  were,  how- 
ever, fortunatelv  saved,  and  when  the  bad 
weather  which  lasted  through  February  had 
quieted,  they  were  used  to  refit  the  Bedford, 
which,  by  a  brilliant  display  of  energy  and 
seamanship,  was  got  ready  for  sea  and  sailed 
with  the  squadron  on  10  March  1781.  In  the 
action  of  the  16th  [see  Arbfthnot,  Mab- 
biot]  the  Bedford  was  in  the  rear  of  the  line, 
and,  owing  to  the  peculiar  tactics  devised  by 
the  admiral,  had  no  effective  share.  Affleck 
was  afterwards,  and  throughout  the  summer, 
employed  as  commissioner  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  with  a  broad  pennant  on  board  any 
opportune  small  craft;  whilst  the  Bedford 
went  to  sea  with  the  fleet  in  September. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  resumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bedford,  having  now  the  esta- 
blished rank  of  commodore,  and  on  12  No- 
vember sailed  with  Sir  Samuel  Hood  for  the 
West  Indies.    He  had  a  very  important  share 


in  the  repulse  of  the  French  at  St.  Christo- 

Eher^s  on  26  Jan.  1782.  '  The  enemy,'  wrote 
ir  Samuel  Hood,  *  gave  a  preference  to  Com- 
modore Affleck ;  but  he  Kept  up  so  noble  a 
fire  and  was  so  well  supported  by  nis  seconds, 
Captain  Comwallis  and  Lord  Robert  Man- 
ners, that  the  loss  and  damage  sustained  in 
those  ships  were  very  trifling,  and  they  very 
much  preserved  the  other  ships  in  the  rear.' 
On  retreating  firom  St.  Christopher's,  Hood's 
squadron  joined  Sir  George  Rodney,  and 
formed  part  of  the  fleet  which  fought  to  lee- 
ward of^Dominica  on  9  and  12  April  1782. 
In  these  actions,  and  more  especially  in  the 
decisive  one  of  the  12th,  Affleck  particularly 
distinguished  himself;  and  by  his  promptly 
taking  on  himself  to  pass  through  a  gap  in 
the  enemy's  line,  at  almost  the  same  moment 
that  Rodney,  unseen  in  the  smoke,  passed 
through  another,  contributed  in  a  very  marked 
degree  to  the  decisive  character  of  the  victory. 
For  this  important  and  distinguished  service 
he  was  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy.  lie  re- 
mained on  the  station  till  the  peace,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  became,  m  1784,  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue.  He,  however,  never 
hoisted  his  flag,  and  died  19  Nov.  1788. 

[Official  Letters,  &c.  in  the  Pablic  Record 
Office.]  J.  K.  L. 

AFFLECK,  PHILIP  (1726-1799),  ad- 
miral, younger  brother  of  the  last  [see  Af- 
fleck, EDMinrD],  went  to  sea,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and,  having  afterwards  entered 
the  navy,  became  a  lieutenant  in  May  1755. 
At  Louisbourg,  in  1758,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Boscawen,  by  whom  he  was  made 
a  commander,  and  whom,  in  command  of 
the  Grammont  sloop,  he  accompanied  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  foUowing  year.  After 
the  defeat  of  De  la  Clue,  on  18  Aug.  1759,  he 
was  again  promoted  by  Boscawen,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Panther, 
of  60  guns,  and  sent  out  to  India,  where,  for 
the  next  two  years,  he  served  under  the 
orders  of  Admirals  Steevens  and  Cornish.  He 
had  no  further  service  till  he  was,  in  1779, 
appointed  to  the  Triumph,  74,  in  the  Chan- 
nel Fleet  under  Sir  Charles  Hardy.  In  the 
spring  of  1780  he  was  sent  out  to  the  West 
Indies  to  reinforce  Sir  George  Rodney,  and 
was  with  him  in  the  rencounters  with  Guichen 
on  15  and  19  May,  in  his  visit  to  New  York 
in  September,  at  the  capture  of  St.  Eustatia 
in  the  following  February,  and  returned 
with  him  to  England  in  August  1781.  He 
obtained  his  flag  in  1787,  and  in  1790  went 
out  to  the  West  Indies  as  commander-in- 
chief.  On  his  return  in  1793  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
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under  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  continued 
in  that  office  till  1796,  when  he  retired  into 
private  life.  He  had  attained  the  rank  of  ad- 
miral of  the  white  when  he  died  on  21  Dec. 
1799. 

[Chamock's    Bio^phia    Nayalis,    vi.    346; 
Naval  Chronicle,  xzi.  445.]  J.  K.  L. 

AGARporAGAia)E,ARTHUll(1540- 

1615),  a  distinguished  antiquary  and  deputy- 
chamberlain  in  the  Exchequer,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  Derbyshire  family  (Camden, 
Britannia,  ed.  Gough,  ii.  306),  and  was  bom 
lit  Foston  in  1540.  He  was  probably  at  one 
time  a '  scholar  of  Cambridge,*  but  no  details 
are  known  of  his  university  career  (Coles, 
MS,  Athen,  Cantab,  i.  37).  Educated  for 
the  law,  he  became  at  an  early  age  clerk  in 
the  Exchequer;  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
on  Wood's  authority  that  in  1570  he  was 
promoted  by  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  the 
chamberlain  of  the  exchequer,  to  the  office  of 
deputy-chamberlain,  and  that  for  forty-five 
vears  he  continued  to  fill  this  position.  But 
liis  patent  of  appointment  in  the  Pell  office 
proves  conclusively  that  he  succeeded  one 
Thomas  Reve  in  the  deputy-chamberlainship 
on  11  July  1603  (Paloravb,  Antient  Kalen- 
dars  of  the  Ercheqtier,  iii.  451). 

Agard's  energies  were  chiefly  devoted  to 
preparing  catalogues  and  other  aids  for  suc- 
ceeding keepers  of  the  rolls,  and  for  students 
of  the  state  papers  at  the  Tower  or  at  the 
Palace  and  Chapter  House  of  Westminster. 
Three  years  he  spent  in  making,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Sir  Walter  Cope  and  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  a  catalogue  of  the  records  in  the  Four 
IVeasuries  of  the  Exche(juer,  as  the  chief  mu- 
niment rooms  were  called,  and  in  drawing 
up  a  complete  list  of  all  leagues  and  treaties 
of  peace,  of  all  *  intercourses '  and  marriages 
arranged  between  England  and  other  coun- 
tries down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  j 
Both  these  compilations,  of  which  the  latter 
is  still  of  use  to  the  student,  were  published, 
shortly  after  his  death,  in  Powell  s  *  Reper- 
torie  of  Records,*  in  1631,  and  were  reprinted 
in  1772  by  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe  in  his  *  Calen- 
dars of  Ancient  Charters ;'  Agard^s  catalogue 
of  the  records  was  again  reissued  by  the 
record  commissioners  in  1836.  Many  manu- 
script copies  of  these  works  are  preser\'ed 
in  tlie  British  Museum  {Harleian  MS.  94 ; 
Lansd.  MSS.  137  and  799 ;  Addit.  MSS.  25, 
256).  Agard  also  put  together  an  *  Abbre- 
viatio  Placitorum  in  Banco  Regis,  1272-1307  * 
{Addit.  MSS.  25,  160),  and  translated  the  j 
statute  as  to  weights  and  measures  {Harl. 
MS.  251).  Neither  of  these  has  been  printed, 
and  several  transcripts  of  documents  in 
Agard's  liandwriting,  and  stated  to  have 


been  '  revised,  repaired,  and  sorted '  by  him, 
are  also  extant  in  manuscript  (Harl.  MS& 
94  and  293).    Five  folio  volumes,  containing 
numerous  and  valuable  extracts  from  ancient 
records,  some  in  print  and  some  in  manuscript, 
with  charters  and  deeds  of  various  dates  trim 
the  Conquest  onwards  collected  by  Agard,  are 
now  among  the  Stowe  MSS.  recently  pur- 
chased from  the  Earl  of  Ashbumham  for  the 
British  Museum.    A  few  of  Agard's  manu- 
scripts of  like  character  are  in  the  Ashmoletn 
collection  at  the  Bodleian  Library.     To  the 
elucidation  of  the  Domesday  Book  Agard  gave 
especial  attention,  and  prepared  a  Latin  trea- 
tise upon  it, '  which,'  an  old  writer  says, '  if 
you  peruse  it,  it  will  ready  the  searcher  for 
the  reading  and  for  the  better  understanding 
thereof*  (Powell's  Repertorie  of  JRecord$, 
p.  133).    It«  object  was  to  explain  obsolete 
words  in  the  Sur\'ey,  the  etvmology  of  its 
title,  the  mode  of  its  compilation,  and  its 
general  uses.    It  was  printed  by  Roger  Gale 
as  an  appendix  to  his  '  Uenstrum  Honoris  de 
Richmond '  in  1722  (App.  I. pp.  1-7).  A  cop}' 
is  amonff  the  Cottonian  MSo.  (  Fitell.  C.  ix.). 
Agard  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
memoers,  as  he  was  subsequently  one  of 
the  most  active  supporters,  of  a  society  of 
antiquaries  founded  oy  Archbishop  Parker 
in  1572  (ArcJuBologva,  i.  iii),  and  including 
among  ix%  members  at  a  little  later  date 
Camden,  Selden,  Stow,  Spelman,  and  Cotton. 
All  of  these,  and  especially  the  last,  with 
whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  utmost  in- 
timacy, were  friends  of  Agard   and  warm 
admirers  of  liis  industry*.   Camden  called  him 
antiquarius  htsignis  (qu.  by  Wood,  Athen. 
Oxon.  ii.  ed.  Bliss,  427),  and  Selden  referred 
to  him  as  '  a  man  known  to  be  most  painful, 
industrious,  and  sufficient '  in  archaeological 
matters  {Titles  of  Honour,  1614,  Index,  s.v. 
*  Gervasius ').  For  the  meetings  of  this  society 
Agard  prepared  many  elaborate  papers  on  an- 
tiquarian topics.    During  Easter  Term,  1591, 
he  read  papers  there  on  the  antiquity  and 
privileges  of  the  Houses  or  Inns  of  Court, 
and  on  the  antiquity  of  sliires  in  this  country. 
In  1599  he  discussed  the  terms  defining  the 
dimensions  of  land  in  England.     Five  years 
later,  just  before  the  society  dissolved,  he 
explained  the  diversity  of  the  names  of  this 
island,  and,  about  tlie  same  time,  the  autho- 
rity, office,  and  privileges  of  English  heralds. 
None  of  his  writings  were  printed  in  his  life- 
time, but  these  five  essays  were  published  by 
Thomas  Ilearne  in  his  *  Collection  of  Curious 
Discourses  written  bv  eminent  Antiquaries ' 
(|)p.   29-33,   70-81,  '100-107,   157-165)  in 
1  /  20.     Another  paper,  probably  read  before 
the  same  society,  on  the  antiquity  of  parlia- 
ment, was  printed  by  Doddridge,  witn  five 
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other  antiquarian  essays  on  the  question,  in  a 
volume  on  the  subject  in  1658 ;  and  again  in 
1775,  in  a  later  edition  of  Heame^s  *  Collec- 
tion '  (pp.  295-9).  Other  articles,  prepared 
by  Agara — on  the  antiquity  of  arms  in  Eng- 
land (2  Nov.  1598),  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
christian  religion  in  England,  on  stewards, 
on  barons,  on  dukes,  on  castles,  on  funeral 
ceremonies,  on  epitaphs,  on  the  offices  of 
constable  and  marshal,  on  lawful  combat,  on 
seals,  on  sterling  money,  and  on  forests  and 
forest  laws — were  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  1775  in  the  revised  edition  of  Heame*s 
*  Ck)llection,'  and  many  of  them  are  now 
among  the  Harleian  MaS.  (Harl.  MS,  5177, 
fol.  131  et  seq.).  A  Frendi  treatise  of  ap- 
parently greater  pretensions  is  also  to  be 
numbered  among  Agard's  contributions  to 
historical  literature.  It  bears  the  title  *  Ad- 
uertissements  pur  vn  Roy  ou  Prince,*  and 
was  dedicated  'a  haut  et  puissant  Seign' 
Henry,  Prince  de  Galles,*  the  eldest  son  of 
James  I.  From  the  address  to  the  prince 
we  gather  that  the  work  was  completed  in 
1612.  It  is  now  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to 
which  it  was  probably  presented  by  the  son 
of  Sir  Adam  Newton,  Prince  Henry's  tutor; 
it  has  never  been  printed. 

All  Agard*s  original  English  writings  are 
characterised  by  a  pleasant  fluency  of  style 
and  a  careful  arrangement  of  recondite  facts; 
but  modem  historical  scholarship  has  falsified 
many  of  his  conclusions,  and  he  made  some 
distinct  errors  (Arch€eoloffia,  i.  345,  xiv.  164). 
He  must,  however,  be  credited  with  consider- 
able critical  acumen,  and  the  first  discovery 
of  the  true  authorship  of  the  well-known 
tract,  'Dialogus  de  Scaccario,*  which  had 
been  erroneously  assigned  to  Gervase  of 
Tilbury,  is  ascribed  to  him  by  both  Selden 
(Titles  of  Honour  y  1614,  Index,  s.v.  *  Ger\'a- 
sius  *)  and  Madox  (Firma  Burgi,  1726,  Pref.). 

Agard  died  towards  the  end  of  August 
1615,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  (CaL  State 
Papers,  1611-18,  p.  305).  On  the  death  of 
his  wife  in  1611  he  caused  a  monument  to 
be  erected  to  her  memory  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  Chapter  House, 
and  there,  where  his  life  was  mainly  spent, 
he  was  buried.  His  tomb  was  inscribed 
with  the  words  *  Recordorum  regiorum  hie 
prope  depositorum  diligens  scrutator '  (Stan- 
ley, memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,  p. 
443).  He  beaueathed  eleven  of  his  manu- 
scripts to  the  Exchequer  Office,  and  the  rest 
to  his  friend.  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  The  majority 
of  them  have  since  passed  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

[Biog^nu>hia  Britannica ;  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter, 
in  S.  D.  U»  K.  Biog.  Diet. ;  Archseologia,  i.  vii ; 


,  Wood,  Athen.  Oxen.  ed.  Blitw,  ii.  427-8 ;  Rymer  » 
'  Foedera,  xvi.  497  ;  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia, 
Y.  253 ;  Bolton  Corney  on  Kose's  Dictionary, 
pp.  21-3 ;  Chester's  Kegisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey  (Harleian  Soc.),  pp.  110,  112,  161 ;  in- 
formation from  W.  Aldis  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  G.  F.  Warner,  Esq.,  of 
i  the  British  Museum.]  S.  L.  L. 

I      AGAS,  RADULPH  or  RALPH  (1540  P- 
1621),  a  land-surveyor,  who  rose  to  eminence 
:  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  making- 
maps  of  London  and  the  two  university  towns. 
He  was  a  native  of  Stoke-by-Nayland,  in  Suf- 
folk, and  it  is  probable  that  his  birth  occurred 
;  between  the  years  1540  and  1545.    In  1566  he 
I  began  to  practise  as  a  land-surveyor.    It  an- 
I  pears  that  he  used  to  reside  chiefly  in  Suffolk, 
'  coming  up  to  town  in  t«rm  time  to  obtain 
!  orders.  In  the  Lansdowne  and  the  Additional 
I  MSS.  there  are  several  original  documents 
written  in  a  very  neat  hand  by  Agas  himself. 
I  The  first  is  a  letter,  dated  22  j^b.  1592-3, 
and  addressed  to  Lord  Burghley,  lord  high 
I  treasurer  to  Queen  Elizabeth.     It  is  entitled 
:  *  A  Noate  for  the  Perfection  of  Lande  Mea- 
sure, and  exact  Plattinge  of  Cities,  Castels, 
I  Honors,  Lordshippes,  Maners,  and  Landes  of 
all  sortes.'    In  this  quaint  description  of  the 
I  manner  of  surveying  lands,  the  writer  speaki^ 
,  of  the  *  profitable  staff*  and  the  *  theodolite ' 
'  of  some  20  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  pro- 
I  tractor  of  one  foot  at  least.     He  adds  that 
I  '  the  measure  attendinge  uppon  this  instru- 
'  ment  is  of  Steele  wier  toe  pole  longe  lincked 
foot«  by  foote,  excepte  the  halfe  foot  at  either 
ende.*    The  next  document  in  point  of  date 
j  is  addressed  to  the  same  nobleman.     It  is 
dated  in  pencil  1597.     In  this  he  speaks  of 
I  his  labours  in  the  Fenlands,  and  states  how 
he  had  plotted  out  the  ground,  gauged  the 
quantity  of  the  waters,  the  ebbs  and  flows, 
and  the  daily  abuses  of  the  landholders ;  and, 
while  thanlang  his  lordship  for  bounties  al- 
ready bestowed,   alludes  to   a  considerable 
siun  still  owing  to  him  for  his  services.  There 
is  also  a  document  in  the  form  of  an  adver- 
tisement printed  on  a  half-sheet  quarto,  to  be 
issued  to  his  patrons.     In  this  he  describes 
himself  as  of  Stoke-next-Nayland  in  Suffolk, 
and  asserts  that  he  had  practised  in  sur\'ey  for 
more  than  forty  vears.  He  states  that  he  had  a 
perfect  knowleqje  of  customary  tenures  and 
titles  of  all  kinds,  that  he  was  a  good  pen- 
man and  well  acquainted  with  old  records. 
In  another  manuscript,  dated  1606,  there  is 
an  opinion  given  by  him  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  con- 
cealed lands  belonging  to  the   crown.    On 
17  Nov.  1 606,  we  find  him  lodpng  in  London 
at  the  sign  of  the  *  Helmet '  m  Hoi  bom,  at 
the  end  of  Fetter  Lane ;  and  if  we  desire  to 
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learn  wliat  manner  of  man  he  was,  his  auali- 
ties,  abilitiesi  and  pursuits^  he  has  lerk  us 
ample  means  of  domg  so,  in  a  very  quaint 
document  issued  doubtless  as  an  adTertis^ 
ment.    From  this  it  becomes  evident  that  he 
entertained  a  very  ffood  opinion  of  himself. 
Besides  his  knowledge  of  surveying,  he  was 
able  to  read  old  records,  and  to  restore  any 
that  were  worn, '  obliterated,  or  dimmed,'  as 
well  as  to  make  calendars  to  them.    He 
could  find  the  weight  and  measure  of  any 
solid  body.    He  was  clever  at  arithmetic, 
and  was  an  adept  '  in  writing  smaule,  after 
the  skantelinge  &  proportion   of  copijmge 
the  Oulde  &  New  Testamentes  seven  tymes 
in  one  skinne  of  partchmente,  without  anie 
woorde  abreviate  or  contracted,  which  male 
also  serve  for  drawinge  discriptions  of  con- 
tries  into  volumes  portable  in  verie  little  cases.' 
He  had  a  receipt  for  the  preservation  of  the 
eye;  he  could  remove  and  replant  without 
injury  trees  of  a  ton  weight ;  and  had  had  forty 
vears*  experience  in  his  profession.    It  is  clear, 
however,  from  some  documents  first  published 
by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  that  the  life  of 
Agas  was  by  no  means  free  from  troubles.   He 
had  married  the  widow  of  John  Payne,  of 
Stoke-by-Nayland.      Family  disputes  arose 
as  to  the  disposition  of  Payne*s  property,  and 
in  one  of  these  quarrels  Agas  s  brother-in- 
law,  Ives,  was  wounded  in  the  back  with  a 
pitdifork.  Eventually  the  matter  came  before 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.     In  the  bill 
presented  to  the  court  Agas  and  his  sons  were 
described  as  the  most  pestilent  fellows  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  Agas  himself  as '  one  that 
in  former  times  hath  used  the  office  of  magis- 
ter,  and  was  sometymes  parson  of  Dereham, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  being  deprived  of 
his  benefice  for  his  lewd  Ufe  and  bad  con- 
ditions, and   beinjjf  deformed  in  shape  and 
body  as  in  conditions.'    The  answer  of  the 
defendants  in  the  suit  asserted  that  many  of 
the  allegations  in  the  bill  were  absurd,  ridi- 
culous, and  untrue,  and  further,  *that  the 
same  Hadulph  Agas  was  never  a  parson  of 
Dereham  in  Norrolk,  neyther  had  anything 
to  do  eyther  with  the  church,  personage,  or 
minister  there;   neither  was  ever  deprived 
from  any  church  or  benefice  whatsoever,  as 
is  falsely  and  maliciously  in  the  said  bill 
suggested  and  intended.     And  touching  the 
infirmity  and  bodily  weakness  of  the  same 
Radulph  Agas,  one  of  the  defendants,   he 
saith,  tliat  as  he  received  the  same  by  the 
providence  of  God  in  his  mother's  womte,  so 
hath  he  always  with  humble  thanks  to  his 
Creator  willingly  borne  and  sufiered  that  his 
infirmity.'    The  decision  of  the  Star  Chamber 
is  not  loiown,  as  the  records  of  that  tribunal 
are  lost. 


Agas  died  at  Stoke-by-Nayland,  26  Nov. 
1621. 

He  published :  '  A  Preparative  to  Platting 
of  Landes  and  Tenements  for  Sumeigh.  Shew^ 
ing  the  diversitie  of  sundrie  instruments  ap- 
plyed  thereunto.  Patched  vp  as  pjainfj 
together,  as  boldly  ofiered  to  the  carteoua 
view  and  regard  of  all  worthie  QentlemeD, 
loners  of  skill.  And  published  instead  of  his 
flying  papers,  which  cannot  abide  the  pasting 
to  poasts,'  Lond.  1696,  4to.  This  was  written 
at  his  '  lodging  at  the  Flower  de  Luce,  oner 
against  the  Sunne  without  Fleetbridge.'  It 
is  only  an  admonitoiy  essay,  and  the  author 
says  he  contemplated  writing  a  full  technical 
treatise  on  the  subject. 

His  chief  claim  to  remembrance,  however, 

rests  on  his  celebrated  maps,  or  rather  birdV 

eye  views,  of  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 

The  earliest  was  the  plan  of  Oxford,  dated 

1678,  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  the 

Bodleian  Library.     A  copy,  probably  miiqoe^   ' 

of  the  plan  of  Cambrioge,  dated  1692,  ii 

also    preserved    there.      These    extremelj 

curious  and  valuable  maps  were  bequeathed 

,  to  the  Bodleian  Libraxr  by  Dr.  Rawlinson. 

I  Having  become  decayed  and  dilapidated  by 

I  exposure,  they  were  some  years  ago  carefully 

1  mounted  on  canvas,  on  a  wooden  frame,  and 
covered  with  glass ;  by  which  means  they 
are  effectually  secured  m)m  further  injury  of 
the  same  kind.  The  plan  of  Oxford  was 
re-engraved  by  Robert  Whittlesey,  at  the 
charge  of  the  imiversity,  in  1728.  This 
plate  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  Mr.  Nichols's 
m  1808.  Of  the  celebrated  plan  of  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  parts  adjacent,  two  copies 
have  been  preserved,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  Pepysian  collection  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  other  is  the  pro- 

Eerty  of  the  (corporation  of  London.  There 
as  been  much  aispute  as  to  the  exact  date 
of  this  admirable  view  of  the  metropolis  of 
England  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Overall,  F.S.A., 
after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not 
have  been  prepared  earlier  than  about  the 
year  1691.     The  map  is  6 J  feet  long  and 

2  feet  4J  inches  wide,  and  is  printed  from 
wooden  blocks.  In  1737  George  Vertue,  the 
ei\graver  and  antiquary,  published  a  pre- 
tended copy  of  Agas^s  map  of  London,  stat- 
ing that  it  was  executed  in  1660,  and  that  it 
gave  a  true  representation  of  the  metropolis 
as  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Miza- 
beth's  reign.  Vertue  crowned  his  pretended 
copy  with  the  date  1660  in  Roman  numerals, 
made  palpable  alterations  and  omissions  in 
order  tnat  he  might  retain  the  delusive  date, 
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1  took  other  imwamntahle  liberties  with  seems  to  have    subsequently  returned    to 

!  object  of  diseuising  the  fraud.  The  un-  >  Switzerland.  The  '  Tiibinger  Morgenblatt ' 
ypy  result  of  mis  tinkering  of  the  original  |  (1808,  p.  876)  says  that  '  Agasse,  the  cele- 
ig^  was  that  numerous  subsequent  anti-  '  brated  animal  painter,  now  in  England,  owed 

iries  were  victims  of  the  deception.    Mr.  his  fortune  to  an  accident.   About  eight  years 

erall  is  of  opinion  that  Vertue,  having  be-  ago,  he  being  then  in  Switzerland,  a  rich 

ae  possessea  of  the  parts  of  a  copy  of  the  Englishman  asked  him  to  paint  his  favourite 

p  made  by  some  unknown  Dutch  engraver  dog  which  had  died.    The  Englishman  was 

the  reign  of  William  III,  caused  them  to  so  pleased  with  his  work  that  he  took  the 

*  tinkered,'  probably  for  the  purpose  of  de-  painter  to  England  with  him.'    Xagler  says 

ving  his  antiquarian  friends.   Of  course  the  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  animal 

merous  copies  of  the  spurious  map  issued  painters  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 

Vertue  are  of  little  or  no  value ;  but  lovers  beginning  of   this  century.     In    MeuseFs 

antiquity  may  now  consult  a  correct  fao-  *  iSeue  Miscellaneen '  ( viii.  1052  et  seq. ).  a 

lile  of  Agas*s  original  plan  which  has  been  comparison    is    instituted   between  Agasse 

blished  with  the  following  title :  and  Wouvermans,  wholly  in  favour  of  the 

Givitas    Londinum.      Ralph  Agas.      A  former.    In  that  partial  article  much  is  said 

rrey  of  the  Cities  of  Lonoon  and  West-  of  his  extreme  devotion  to  art,  of  his  mar- 

nster,  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  parts  vellous  knowledge  of  anatomy,  of  his  special 

iacent  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  fondness  for  the  English  racehorses,  and  his 

blished  in  fac-simile  from  the  original  in  excellence  in  depicting  them.     He  appears 

i  Guildhall  Library,  with  a  biographical  first  in  our  Academy  catalof^es  in  1801  as 

x>unt  of  Ralph  Agas  and  a  critical  and  the  exhibitor  of  the  *  Portrait  of  a  Horse,' 

itorical  examination  of  the  work  and  of  the  and  continued  to  exhibit  more  or  less  until 

reral  80-called  reproductions  of  it  by  Vertue  1845— a    fact    inconsistent    with    Nagler*s 

d  others.     By    William   Henry    Overall,  statement  that  he  died  *  about '  1806.     In 

3.A.y    Librarian    to   the    Corporation  of  the  catalogues  his  name  is  given  as  J.  L. 

indon.      The    fac-simUe    by    Edward   J.  Agasse  or  ^Vgass^.    The  number  of  times 
ands.'    Loud.  1874, 4to.                               .  Agassi  chan^^  his  address  confirms  Hed- 

Agas  likewise  executed  a  plan  of  Dun-  grave's  assertion  that  *  he  lived  poor  and  died 

ch,  in  Suffolk,  which  was  engraved  for  poor.'   The  writer  of  the  panegyric  already 

lomas    Gardners    history    of    that  town  quoted  says,  however,  that  it  was  not  for 

744).     The  original  afterwards  came  into  bread  or  for  gain  that  he  laboured,  but  that 

enpoesession  of  Mr.  David  EUsha  Davy,  the  he  was  urged  forward  by  the  resistless  force 

irolk antiquary.  Agas's '  Supervisio  Manerii  of  natural  genius.   Altogether  there  is  suffi- 

Oomerde  Magna,  alias  Abbas  Haule,  co.  cient  e^-idence  that  he  was  in  his  day  a 
iff.*  is  preserved  in  MS.  Sloan.  3664.             ]  noteworthy  painter,  but  no  material  for  an 

[Overall's  Biography  of  Agas ;  Overairs  paper  unbroken  record  of  his  life, 

kd  before  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Dec.  11, 1873 ;  [Xagler,  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexicon,  1 872, 

5.  Lansd.  73,  f.  107;   84.  f.  69;  165,  t  91;  gives  an  account  in/fra/w  of  his  engraved  works; 

5.  Addit.  12497,  f-  842,  346;  19165,  f.  127  ;  Ffiwli,  Xeue  Zusatze  zadem  allgemeinen  Kiinst- 

yg.  Diet..  Soc.  D.  U.  K.;  Gent.  Mag.  NA  xii.  '■  ler-Lexicon  ;   Tiibingen  3Iorgenhlatt,    1808,   p. 

J,  463.  592,  xxxT.  468,  578;  Bolton  Comey,  876;    Meusel,   Xeue  Miscellaneen,   ^-iii.    1052; 

the  Now  [Rose's]  Biog.  Diet.  (1839X  23.  31-  Fiorillo.  Geschichteder  Mahlerey,  v.  841,  6i>eHk8 

;  Ooogh's  British  Topography ;  3lAcray  s  An-  of  Agasse  and  Charles  Ansell  as  the  most  cele- 

Is  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  335 ;  Dodd's  Con-  brat^    English    animal    painters ;    Iie<lgnive*s 

isseui^s  Repertory,  ▼oLi.;Brayley'sLondiniana,  Dictionary.]                                               E.  R. 

;i*-84» ;  MS.  Addit.  19165.  f.  127 ;  Notes  and  I  ^  ^.^  ^r^^mx^      rc      t:. 

eries,  3rd  scries,  xii.  504 ;  Gardner's  Historical ;  AGELNOTH.     [See  Ethelxoth., 

rt.  of  Paintei^i  aid  EngraTen,  ed!  Stinley    l«okseller  and  printer  son  of  Robert  Aggas 
iAik\  Ti  A7Q1  T  P        of  Stoke-near-^  aviand,  m  Suffolk,  and  most 


I  likely  a  relative  of  Ralph  Aggas  [see  Agas, 
►?), ;  Ralph],  who  was  a  native  of  the  same  ph 


AGA8SE^AMESLAnKEXT(<^1846?), ;  Ralph],  who  was  a  native  of  the  same  place, 
imal  and  landscape  painter,  was  bom  at  He  was  apprenticed  to  Humphrey  Toy,  sta- 
neva,  and  receivea  his  first  instruction  in  tioner  ana  citizen  of  London,  for  nine  years, 
3  public  art  school  of  that  city.  Whilst ;  from  Easter  1564,  and  probably  took  his  free- 
11  under  twenty  he  went  to  Paris,  in  order  ,  dom  of  the  company  about  the  period  covered 
it  there,  in  the  veterinaiy  school,  he  might  by  the  break  in  the  records.  We  find  him 
ike  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  taking  apprentices  himself  in  1577  and  1580, 
atomy  of  the  hone  and  other  ftwiTw^l*-  He    and  down  to  1601  his  name  appears  from 
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time  to  time  in  the  relators  (Arbes*8  Tranr  In  1840  he  exhibited  at  the  Bojral  Academy 
script,  vols.  ii.  and  iiiA  He  brought  out  a  picture  of  '  The  Enthronisation  of  Queen 
many  theological  worKs  and  translations  Victoria,'  which,  with  two  portraits  ci  the 
from  the  French ;  to  some  of  the  latter  the  queen  and  others  of  his  worm,  haTe  been  en- 
letters  E.  A.  are  affixed,  giving  rise  to  the  graved.  In  1844  and  1847  he  competed  un- 
opinion  that  they  were  translated  by  Aggas  successfully  for  the  decoration  of  the  Houses 
himself.  Ames  says  that  he  was  more  of  a  of  Parliament,  sending  on  the  first  occasion 
bookseller  than  printer  {Typogr,  Antiq.,  ed.  a  large  landscape  with  figures  in  fresco,  and 
Herbert,  p.  1167\  and  dwelt  at  the  sign  of  on  the  second  a  larffe  oil  picture  of  Hebecca. 
the  I>ragon  in  the  west  end  of  St.  Faul's  He  was  an  artist  01  much  industry  and  Ter* 
Churchyard.  His  device  was  a  wyvem  satility,  but  of  no  great  talent.  His  most 
rising  out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  being  the  arms  extensive  performance  was  a  work  called 
of  the  Cliffords,  earls  of  Cumberland.  His  '  Antiquities  of  Mexico,'  illustrated  with  a 
son,  Elmore  Aggas,  was  apprenticed  to  thousand  lithographic  plates  firom  ancient 
Gregory  Seton  for  eight  years,  from  1  Nov.  Mexican  paintings  and  nieroglyphics  in  the 
1603  (Abber,  ii.  274).  royal  libraries  of  Europe.    'Riis  work  was 

[For  Aggas  as  a  translator,  see  Collier's  Ex-  executed  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Kings- 
tracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  borough.  Nine  volumes  out  of  ten  pri^ected 
Company  (Shakespeare  See.)  it.  42 ;  and  CoUier^s  were  finished  and  issued  in  folio  (1880-48). 
BibL  Account  of  Rarest  English  Books,  ii.  171.]  A  set  at  the  British  Museum  contains  sixty 

H.  R.  T.  pages  of  the  tenth  volume.    Aglio  also  pub- 

AGGAS,  or  ANGUS,  ROBERT  (A  1679),  Hshed  'Twelve  Pictures  of  barney,  'A 

landscapand  scene  painter,  was  considered  S^^^Ji^^^t-^^'P/Vi^JJ?^,  I^fT'  ^T 

a  good  tndscape  painter,  both  in  oil  and  in  ^°^  *^«  Antique   (1820), 'Sketches  of  the 

distemper,  and  skilful  in  introducing  archi-  J^««^^™^^^^«  /g,  ^^"7  ^^^'  1^^. 

tecture  into  his  compositions.     He?as  em-  ^^^l),  and  'Studies  of  vmious  Tre«i  and 

ployed  by  Charles  H  as  a  scene-painter  for  ^^^^^^''I^t  (^^,«^^^^™^"  ^°^7'  1^1> 

the  theatre  in  Dorset  Garden.    He  was  also  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^'  1^^'  "^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^ 

employed  at  the  Bkckfriars  and  Phcenix  ^^%^^^^  Cemetery. 

Tlieatres.     A  landscape  by  him  is  preserved  [Bryan's  Diet. ;  Pilkington ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. ; 

in  Painter-Stainers'  Hall.  lie  died  in  London  Catalogues  of  Royal  Academy  and  Society  of 

in  1679  aired  about  60.  Brit ish  Artists  ;Nagler'sKiin8tlep-Lexikon(eaited 

[Wttlpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painters,  p.  1 83  note ;  ^^  Meyer,  1 872).]                                       C.  M. 

Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists  of  the  English  School.]  AGLIONBY,  EDWARD  (1520-1687  ?), 

^'  ^*  recorder  of  Warwick,  was  bom  at  C^lisle 

AGLIO,     AUGUSTINE     (1777-1857),  in  1520,  and  educated  at  Eton,  from  whence 

painter,  decorator,  and  lithographer,  was  born  he  was  elected  in  1536  to  a  scholarship  at 

at  Cremona  and  educated  at  Milan.    About  King*8  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  society 

1801  William  Wilkins,  the  architect,  after-  he  appears  to  have  become  a  fellow  three 

wards  R.A.,  made  his  acquaintance  abroad,  j  years  later.     He  graduated  B.A.  in  1540-1, 

and  travelled  with  him  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  M.A.  in  1544.    Subsequently  he  was  ap- 

Aglio  executed  in  aquatint  the  illustrations  '  pointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Warwict- 

to  Wilkins's  *  Magna  Gnecia.*    Ho  returned  j  shire,  where  he  possessed  considerable  pro- 

to  Home  in  1802,  and  afterwards  came  to  '  perty.   His  residence  was  at  Temple  Balshall. 

England,  where  he  settled  and  spent  the  re-  l  in  December  1569  the  treasure  for  the  supply 


mainder  of  his  life.  He  decorated  tlie  Op€'ra 
House  in  1804,  Drurj'  I^ane  Theatre  in  1806, 
and  the  Pantheon  in  1811.  In  1819  he  painted 
the  ceiling  and  altar-piece  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic chapel  in  Moorfields,  and  he  decorated 
the  summer-house  in  the  gardens  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  and  the  Olympic  Tlieatre. 
From  1807  to  1846  he  was  a  frequent  exhi- 
bitor at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  sent  many 
works  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists.  His  contributions  to  the 
Academy  were  principally  landscapes,  but  to 
the  society  he  sent  many  scriptural  pieces. 
A  portrait  of  George  IV  as  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  was  lithographed  by  Aglio  in  1823. 


of  the  army  sent  to  suppress  the  northern 
rebt»llion  was  committea  to  his  charge,  and 
he  conveyed  it  safely  to  Berwick.  He  was 
returned  for  Warwick  to  the  parliament  of 
April  1571,  and  spoke  thrice  on  the  bill  for 
imposing  penalt  ies  on  those  who  did  not  attend 
the  8er\'ices  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
measure,  he  urged,  ought  to  be  only  tempo- 
rary in  its  operation.  On  12  Aug.  1572  he 
was  elected  recorder  of  Warwick.  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  that  town  the  same  day  on 
her  way  from  Bishops  Itchington  to  Kenil- 
worth,  and  the  new  recorder  made  an  ora- 
tion to  her  majesty,  which  is  printed  in 
Nichols's  *  Progresses.'    In  November  1587 


Aglionby 
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ht-  resigned  ihe  reeonlerehip  'becnuse  of  his 
(fTitil  (tgp,  and  impolenpv  to  travel,  and  fnil- 
inffofBi'fflit.'  He  married  Catharine, daughter 
of  Sir  William  Wigeton,  his  predecessor  in 
the  office  of  recorder  of  Warwick. 

Agflionbf  is  the  translator  of '  A  notable 
Bad  maruailoua  epistle  of  the  famous  Doctor 
Hathewe  Qrib&lde,  professor  of  the  law  in  the 
TDiueraitie  of  Padua :  conceming'  the  terrible 
iudKentent  of  god  vpon  hym,  that  for  feare  ' 
of  men  denveth  Ohrist,  and  the  knoweii 
Terilie:  with  a  Prefuce  of  Doctor  Caluiae.  j 
Translated  out  of  Latin  intoo  English  by  ' 
E.  A."  Worcester  (printed  by  John  Oswen),  I 
looO.  It  was  republished  at  London,  with- 
out date,  bv  Henrj  Denham,  for  William 
Norton:  'Jiow  newely  imprinted,  with  a 
ffodlj  and  wholesome  preseruative  against  i 
desperatton,  at  all  tymes  necessarie  for  the.  ^ 
soule:  chieftv  lo  be  vseiJ  when  the  deuill 
dooeth  sBSBulle  va  moste  fierc^y,  and  death 
approachelh  nighest.'  That  Aglionby  was  | 
Ibe  E.  A.  of  the  title-page  is  clear  from  the  , 
acmstic  contained  in  '  An  Epi^m  of  the  | 
t«rribls  example  of  one  Francis  Spera  an  , 
Italian,  of  whom  thia  booke  is  compiled.' 

[Cooper'j  AthBOB  CanlabrigiansBa,  ii.  21,  543  ; 
Ti<4iolaB  PTOgnehva  of  Qumr  Elizabelh  (1S23), 
i.  30B.  310.]  T.  C.      I 

AQLIONBY,  JOHN,  D.D.  (d.  1611),  a, 
native  of  Cumberland,  was  sent  to  Queen's 
CoUege,  Oxford,  iu  1583,  where  in  due  time  , 
be  became  a  fellow,  andafter  he  was  ordained  ' 
became  a  distinguished  preacher.  Whilst  | 
trareJline  abroad,  be  made  the  acquaint- 
ane«  of  tbe  celebrated  Bellarmine.  He  took 
the  degree  of  D.D.  on  17  June  1600,  and 
became  rector  of  Islip,  where  he  died  on 
B  Feb.  1610-11;  be  held  the  office  of  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  which  is  still  in 
tho  gift  of  Queen's  College,  since  4  April 
1601 .  He  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Elua- 
betb  aa  well  as  to  James  I,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  n  man  of  great  learning,  but  has 
lefi  no  publication,  though  he  is  said  by 
Aniliony  h  Wood  to  have  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  authorised  version  of  the  New 
TaMament,  which  was  published  the  year 
iadieatb. 


^■^^ia  diestb. 
^^BDd'i  Athe 


W,  Sir  ANDREW  (1687-1771). 
|}e«teii«nt-(teneml,  fifth  baronet  of  Loch- 
naw,  CO.  W'igfon,  N.B.,  and  twelfth  and 
last  of  the  lit>redilary  sheriffs  of  Galloway, 
was  the  eldest  of  the  twenty-one  children 
of  f?&r  James,  ihe  fourth  baronet  of  l.och- 
naw,  snd  was  bom  is  1687.  He  joined 
UBTUjomughf  army  as  a  volunteer  imme- 

__m.i. 


dimely  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  on 
11  May  1705  was  commissioned  a»  comet  in 
Major  Andrew  Agnew's  troop  of  Lord  John 
Hay's  '  Royal  Scottish  dragoons ' — now  the 
Scots  Greys— with  which  he  fouffht  bravely 
at  Ramilhee,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet. 
At  the  peace  of  Utrecht  he  was  reduced  as 
captain  on  half-pay  of  the  Scots  Greys.  Soon 
after  he  eloped  with  a  kinswoman,  the 
daughter  of  Captam  Thomas  Airnew  of  the 
some  regiment.  This  lady,  to  wbon  he  was 
married  in  London,  bore  him  eighteen  child- 
ren. She  survived  her  hiaband,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eightv-seven.  At  the  time 
of  the  rebellion  of  if  16-16  the  young  bird 
of  Lochnow  was  on  full-pay  in  Colonel  Po- 
cock's  regiment,  which  was  disbanded  in 
IreUnd  in  1718,  when  he  was  removed  to 
the  2lBt  Royal  Scots  fiailiers,  with  which 
corps  he  served  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  becoming  lieutenant-colonel  in  1740, 
and  commanding  it  mth  distinction  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen.  Ue  held  brigade  com- 
mands under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in 
Flanders,  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  OsI.end,  and 
at  the  head  of  his  Scots  fusiliers  accom- 
panied the  army  sent  to  Scotland  in  1746, 
when  he  was  detached  <o  Blair  Castle,  and 
with  miserable  resources  made  a  nillant 
standagainst  the  rebels  there  from  17  March 
until  relieved  at  the  end  of  the  month.  For 
this  sen'ice  he  received  the  special  thanks  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Au  account  of 
the  transaction  was  published  long  after  by 
the  late  General  Melville,  who  was  present 
as  an  ensign,  under  the  title,  'Original  and 
Genuine  Narrative  of  the  remarkable  Block- 
ade and  Attack  of  Blair  Castle  by  the  Forces 
of  the  Rebels  in  the  Spring  of  1746.  By  it 
Subultem  Officer  of  H.M.  Garrison'  (Edin- 
bui^h,  1808).  Aft*r  I  he  battle  of  OullodBn, 
Agnew  accompanied  his  Scots  fusiliers  to 
Glasigow,  where  he  left  them  on  promotion 
to  the  colonelcy  of  the  10th  marines.  There 
is  preserved  at  Loclinaw  a  banner  of  rich 
crimson  silk,  worked  with  Ihe  Aniew  arms, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  carried,  as  n  regi- 
mental colour,  by  the  Scots  tiisiliers  at  Det- 
tingen,  Anotdpopulartune, 'Theboatieand 
the  wee  pickte  row,'  once  the  favourite  regi- 
mental quick-step,  is  still  called  after  bun 
'  the  Sheriff's  march.*  But  despite  his  long 
and  popular  connection  with  the  regiment, 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Sir  Andrew  .^new's 
name  is  never  once  mentioned  in  the  '  His- 
torical Record,  2lHt  Fusiliers,'  compiled  some 
years  ago  by  the  late  Mr,  Cannon,  of  the 
Adjutant-general's  Office.  Horse  Guards. 
The  colonelcy  of  the  10th  marines  appears 
to  have  been  no  sinecure,  as  Sir  A.  Agnew, 
M,F.,the  eighth  baronet,  in  his  very  curioua 
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and  exhaustive  family  history  alludes  to  a 
pile  of  correspondence  still  extant,  dealing 
with  the  minutest  details  of  the  interior  eco- 
nomy of  that  corps,  which  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Southampton  and  was  disbanded 
in  1748.    Sir  Andrew  Asnew  was  not  after- 
wards actively  employed.    About  1748  the 
heritable  offices  of  constable  and  sheriff  of 
the  province  of  Galloway  (the  present  coun- 
ties of  Wi^on  and  KLrkcudbright),  with 
which  the  lands  of  Lochnaw  had  been  in- 
vested since  the  time  of  Kin^  David  II,  were 
abolished.  Sir  Andrew  receiving  4,000/.  as 
compensation.     In  1750  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Tynemouth  Castle,  Northumber- 
land, in  succession  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
a  post  worth  300/.  a  year.    He  became  a 
major-general  in  1756,  and  lieutenant-general 
in  1769.     He  died  at  Lochnaw  in  1771,  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.     As  a 
military  officer  *  the  Sheriff,*  as  he  was  popu- 
larly known,  his  father  having  resigned  the 
shrievalty  in  his  favour  as  early  as  1723, 
appears   to   have  been  skilful    as  well  as 
brave,  and  as  a  magistrate  shrewd,  kindly, 
and  true-hearted,  despite  his  eccentricities. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  him  as  *  a  soldier 
of  the  old  school,  stiff  and  formal  in  manner, 
brave  to  the  last  degree,  and  something  of  a 
humourist'   (^Ilist.  of  Scotland)  ;  ana   Dr. 
Chambers  savs  of  him  that  he  was  *  a  skilful 
and  accomplished  officer,  distinguished   by 
deeds  of  personal  daring,  as  well  as  by  an 
eccentric  personal  manner  that  long  made 
him  a  favourite  in  the  fireside  legends  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry '  (Cif  ambehs.  Lives  ofEim- 
nent  Scotsmen). 

[Agnew's  Hist.  Hereditary  Shcriffw  of  Gallo- 
way, London,  1864  ;  Chambers's  Lives  of  Emi- 
nent Scotsmen,  vol.  i.]  H.  M.  C. 

AGNEW,  Sir  ANDREW  (1793-1849), 
of  Lochnaw,  baronet,  and  promoter  of  Sab- 
batarian legislation,  wos  bom  at  Kinsale, 
Ireland,  21  March  1793.  He  was  seventh 
baronet  of  Lochnaw,  and  head  of  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  family  in  Wigtonshire. 
His  mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  John, 
twenty-sixth  Lord  Kinsale,  premier  baron  of 
Ireland.  His  education  was  received  chieflv 
from  private  tutors,  but  partly  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgli;  and  he  came  in  his 
youth  under  xory  deep  religious  impressions. 
Succeeding  his  granafather  wlien  onlv  six- 
teen, he  spent  his  early  years  chiefly  m  the 
improvement  of  liis  ancestral  castle  and  estate, 
ana  in  1 8i^  lie  was  unanimously  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  his  own  county,  Wig- 
tonshire, in  t  he  character  of  *  a  moderate  re- 
former.* It  was  after  his  third  election,  in 
1832;  that  the  Sabbath  movement  began  to 


attract  public  attention,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  an  Enj^liah  aMOciation  termed  the 
<  Lord's  Day  Society.'  When  it  was  rewdved 
to  prosecute  measures  in  parliament  for  the 
protection  of  the  Lord's  Day,  Sir  Andraw 
Agnew  in  1832  took  charge  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  CJom- 
mons  to  procure  information  on  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  the  next  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  to  remedy  the  eviL  Sir  Andrew  AgneVs 
bill  prohibited  all  open  labour  on  Sundiay,  ex- 
cepting works  of  necessity  and  mercy.  Sir  An- 
drew Agnew  encountered  intense  and  vaned 
opposition  on  account  of  the  thoroughgoing 
nature  of  his  bill,  but  he  finnly  refused  to 
modify  it.  The  bill  was  introduced  on  four 
several  occasions.  On  the  first,  the  second 
reading  was  rejected  by  79  votes  to  73 ;  on  the 
second,  by  161  to  126 ;  on  the  third  by  75 
to  43 ;  while  on  the  fourth  (in  1837)  it  was 
carried  by  110  to  66.  Having  thus  at  length 
passed  into  committee,  the  clauses  were  about 
to  be  discussed  when  the  death  of  King  Wil- 
liam IV  caused  a  dissolution  of  parliament. 
To  the  new  House  of  Commons  Sir  Andrew 
was  not  elected,  and  no  further  attempt  was 
made  to  pursue  the  movement  in  parliament. 

In  a  private  capacity  Sir  Andrew  continued 
to  advocate  the  cause  in  many  ways,  and  not 
without  success,  and  he  threw  his  energies 
with  much  ardour  into  many  of  the  other 
religious  and  philanthropic  movements  of  the 
time.  Of  genial  and  kindly  nature,  he  was 
much  beloved  and  esteemed  amon?  those  who 
knew  him.  An  attack  of  scarlet  fever  termi- 
nated his  life,  at  the  age  of  66,  on  Thursday, 
12  April  1849. 

[Life,  l)y  Thomas  McCrio,  jnn.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
London,  1850  ;  Hansard's  Debates.]  W.  G.  B. 

AGNEW,  PATRICK  ALEXANDER 
VANS  (1822-1848),  an  Indian  civil  servant, 
whose  murder  at  Multan  by  the  retainers  of 
Mulraj  led  to  the  second  Sikh  war  and  to 
the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  as  a  British 
province,  was  the  second  son  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Pat  rick  Vans  A^ew,  a  Madras  officer 
of  considerable  reputation,  and  afterwards  a 
director  of  the  East  India  Comnany.  After 
a  very  successful  career  at  Haileybury  College, 
where  he  gave  evidence  of  superior  talent  and 
of  judgment  and  force  of  character  in  advance 
of  his  years,  Apnew  joined  the  Bengal  civil 
service  in  March  1841,  and  in  the  following 
year  commenced  his  official  life  as  assistant  to 
the  commissioner  of  the  Delhi  division.  In 
December  1845  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  Major  Broadfoot,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Cis-Sutlej  states,  and  was  present  at  the 


fc*tlli;  of  Sobmon  early  in  ls46.  He  was 
i<ube«queiitt]'  employed  in  settling  the  boun- 
dariea  of  the  terrilotj  of  Msharaja  Gholib 
Sing,  the  ni^w  ruler  of  Cukmere,  and  in  a 
mission  to  Gilgil,  and  in  the  upriag  of  1848, 
being  then  aasistant  lo  the  resident  at  La- 
hore, was  B«ut  to  Multan  vith  inetnictiona 
to  t*ke  over  thi<  government  of  that  province 
from  Mulri^,  the  dtrffin  or  governor,  who 
had  appli^  to  be  relieved  of  it,  and  to  make 
ii  over  to  Khin  Sing,  another  Sikh  official, 
[ymaining  himself  in  the  capacity  of  political 
agent  to  introduce  a  new  system  ot  ftnonce 
'  On  this  mission  he  wae  bc- 


Bombay  armj,  who  had  been  his  as- 
eutant  on  his  mis£iion  to  Gilgit,  and  aleo  by 
Shan  Sing,  the  dewan  desi^^Ditte,  and  an 
•setirt  oC  Sikh  troops.  The  muiaion  reached 
JUultin  on  18  Aprd  1S4«.  On  the  foUow- 
ing  day  Agnew  and  Anderson  were  visited 
by  Mulrij,  and  some  diseuBsion,  not  alto- 
gether harmonious,  look  place  us  to  the  terms 
upon  which  the  province  should  be  ^ven 
over,jVgnew  demanding  that  Ihe  accounts  for 
Ihc  MX  previous  vexrs  should  be  produced. 
On  the  30th  the  two  English  officers  in- 
spected the  fort  and  the  various  establish- 
meols,  and  on  their  return  to  their  camp  in 
company  with  Mubij  were  attacked  and 
wounded  (Anderson  severely)  hy  the  re- 
tainers of  the  retiring  dew&n,  who  immedi- 
ately rode  off  at  full  speed  to  hia  country 
reaidence.  The  two  wounded  Englishmen 
were  placed  hy  their  alti'ndantji  in  an  idgsh, 
<ir  fortilied  temple,  where,  on  the  fallowing 
day,  their  Sikh  escort  having  gone  over  to 
the  enemy,  they  were  brutally  murdered  by 
the  adherents  of  Hulrij. 

This  tragic  incident,  so  important  in  its 
potiiical  results,  produced  a  profound  sensa- 
tion ihronghout  India.  Both  the  murdered 
officMB,  though  young  in  years  (Agnew 
would  hove  been  twenty-sii  had  he  lived 
<jDe  day  tutij^r),  had  already  established  a 
high  rvuutation  in  the  public  service.  An- 
derson had  some  time  previously  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
in  Siud,  and  the  duties  upon  which  Agnew 
had  berii  employed,  including  his  last  most 
responsible  and,  as  the  event  proved,  fatal 
missinn,  sufficed  to  show  the  high  estimation 
in  which  his  aervices  were  held.  Nor  was 
it  luity  OS  a  rising  public  servant  that  Pa- 
trick Vans  Agnews  death  was  mourned. 
In  Ttrivate  life  hia  brave,  modest,  and  un- 
setnsh  nature  had  won  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  all  who  knew  him.  '  If,'  wrote  Sir 
Ilerbert  Edwardes  W  one  of  his  nearest  re- 
lative*, 'few  of  our  coimtrymen  in  this  land 
of  death  and  disease  have  met  more  untimely 


ends  than  your  brother,  it  has  seldom  been 
,  thelotof  any  to besohonouredand  lamented.' 
[BcD^  Civil  List;  Edwardes'a  Ysar  in  the 
Punjib ;  KayaV  Ilistory  of  the  Sepoy  War ; 
MarBbman's  History  of  India.]  A.  J,  A. 

AGUILAB,  GRACE  (181&-1847),  no- 
velist and  writer  on  Jewish  history  and  re- 
ligion, was  bom  of  Jewish  parents,  of  Spanish 
descent,  at  Hacliney,  in  June  1816.  Of  delicate 
health  from  infancv,  she  was  chiefly  educated 
at  home,  and  rupidly  developed  great  intereat 
in  historv,  especially  in  that  of  the  Jews, 
besides  showing  much  aptitude  for  miiaic. 
In  her  youth  she  tra va  11  etf  through  the  chief 
towns  of  England,  and  resided  for  a  long 
time  in  Devonshire,  whither  her  family  re- 
moved in  W2S.  At  an  early  age  she  first  at- 
tempted literary  composition.  Before  reach- 
ing her  twelfth  year  she  produced  a  drama  on 
'Gustavus  Vasa,'  and  in  her  fourteenth  year 
she  began  a  series  of  poems,  of  no  particular 
merit,  which  were  published  in  a  collected 
form  in  1836,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Magic 
Wreath.'  She  never  completely  recovered 
from  a  severe  illness  by  which  she  was  at' 
tacked  in  the  eame  year,  and  when  the  death 
of  her  father  soon  afterwards  forced  her  lo  de- 
pend on  her  writings  for  a  portion  of  her 
livelihood,  her  health  graduaUy  declined 
until  her  death,  twelve  years  later.  At  first 
she  devoted  herself  to  Jewish  subjects.  The 
'Spirit  of  Judaism,'  her  chief  work  on  the 
Jewish  religion,  after  being  printed  for  pri- 
vate circulation  in  England,  was  publisued 
in  America  in  1842,  with  notes  by  an 
American  rabbi  wlio  dissented  from  her 
views,  and  it  met  there  with  a  warm  wel- 
come. In  the  treatise  she  baldly  attacked 
the  formalism  and  traditionalism  of  modem 
Judaism,  and  insisted  on  the  importance  of 
its  purely  spiritual  and  high  moral  aspect, 
as  indicated  in  much  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Four  years  later  she  produced  a  work  with  a 
similaraimforgeneral  reading  in  thiscountry, 
entitled  '  The  Jewish  Faith,  its  Spiritual 
Consolation,  Moral  Guidance,  and  Immorial 
Hope.'  And  about  the  same  time  (1845)  she 
published  a  series  of  essays  on  biblical  his- 
tory, called 'The  Women  of  Israel."  Her  oc- 
casional contributions  to  periodical  litem- 
ture  on  religious  questions  were  collected 
after  her  death,  under  the  title  of '  Sahbnth 
Tlioughts  and  Sacred  Communings,'  1851. 
But  Grace  Aguilar  is  betterknown  as  a  volu- 
minous writer  of  novels,  most  of  which  were, 
however,  published  posthumously  imder  the 
editorship  of  her  mother.  '  Home  Influence, 
a  Tale  for  Mothers  and  Daughters,'  alone  B[V- 
peared  In  her  lifetime  (1847).  It  met  at 
ODce  with  a  good  reception,  and,  after  having 
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passed  through  nearly  thirty  editions,  is  still 
popular.  *  A  Mother's  Recompense/  a  sequel 
to  *  Home  Influence/  and  *  Woman's  Friend- 
ship/ novels  of  similar  character,  were  pub- 
lished in  1860  and  1851  respectively.  Two 
historical  romances,  the  '  Days  of  Bruce,  a 
Story  from  Scottish  History' (1862),  and  the 

*  Vale  of  Cedars '  (1860),  a  stonr  of  the  Jews 
in  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to- 
gether with  a  collection  of  short  stories,  en- 
titled 'Home  Scenes  and  Heart  Studies' 
(1863),  exhaust  the  list  of  (Jrace  Affuilar's 
works.  All  her  novels  are  of  a  higmy  sen- 
timental character,  and  mainly  deal  with  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  domestic  life.  Like  the 
rest  of  her  writings,  they  evince  an  intensely 
religious  temperament,  but  one  free  from  sec- 
tarian prejuoice. 

In  June  1847  Grace  Aguilar's  health,  owing 
mainlj  to  her  literary  exertions,  was  clearly 
breaking  down,  and  she  determined  to  leave 
England  on  a  visit  to  a  brother  who  was 
studying  music  at  Frankfort.  Before  her 
departure  the  Jewish  ladies  of  London  pre- 
sented her  with  a  testimonial  and  an  address, 

*  as  the  flrst  woman  who  had  stood  forth  as 
the  public  advocate  of  the  faith  of  Israel.* 
Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Frankfort,  Grace 
Aguilar  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and,  dying  on 
16  Sept.  1847,  she  was  buried  in  the  Jewish 
cemetery  of  the  town.  Her  friend,  Mrs.  S.  C.  , 
Hall,  describes  her  as  a  woman  of  singularly 
lovable  character,  and  relates  many  charitable  | 
acts  done  by  her  to  fellow  authoresses.  Two 
of  her  works,  the  *  Mother's  Recompense '  and 
the  *  Vale  of  Cedars,'  have  been  translated 
into  German. 

[Memoir  by  Sarah  Aguilar  (prefixed  to  Home 
Influence,  1849) ;  Art  IJnion  Journal,  ix.  347 ; 
Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines,  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall  (second  series),  pp.  154-169  ;  Eclectic  Re- 
view (new  series),  iii.  pp.  134-155  (Feb.  1858)  ; 
Marie  Enriquez  Morales  von  Grace  Aguilar,  frei 
bearbeitet  und  mit  einem  Vorwort  versehen 
von  J.  Piza  (Institut  zur  Forderung  der  israeli- 
tischen  Literatur),  Magdeburg,  I860.] 

S.  L.  L. 

AGUS,  BENJAMIN  (Jl.  1662),  divine, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
earlier  vindicators  of  the  nonconformists, 
and  as  such  second  only  to  Hichard  Baxter, 
and  hardly  second  to  Vincent  Alsop.     His 

*  Vindication  of  Nonconformity '  and  *  An- 
tidote to  Dr.  Stillingfleet's  "  Unreasonable- 
ness of  Separation ;  "  being  a  defence  of  the 
former,'  have  been  allowed  to  slip  out  of 
sight ;  but  they  hold  in  them  all  that  needs 
to  be  said  in  behalf  of  nonconformity.  From 
the  former,  these  words  of  historic  importance 
may  be  quoted : '  A  little  before  the  Black  Bai> 
tholomew  [Act  of  Uniformity  and  ejection  of 


the  two  thousand  in  1662]  a  noble  lord  en- 
quired whether  I  would  conform  or  not?  I 
answered :  '^  Such  things  were  enjoined  as  I 
could  not  swallow,  and  therefore  should  be 
necessitated  to  sound  a  retreat.**  His  lord- 
ship seemed  much  concerned  for  me,  and 
used  many  arguments  to  reconcile  me  to  a 
compliance,  but  perceiving  me  unmoved,  at 
last  said  with  a  sigh :  '^  I  wish  it  had  been 
otherwise ;  but  they  were  resolved  either  to 
reproach  you  or  undo  you." '  Another  ffreat 
lord,  when  speaking  to  him  about  the  nard 
terms  of  conformity,  said :  '  I  confess  I  should 
scarcely  do  so  much  for  the  Bible  as  they 
require  for  the  Common  Prayer ' — meaning 
doubtless,  explains  Palmer,  '  subscribing  as- 
sent and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  in  our 
present  translation,  or  copy  of  the  original 
What  wise  man  would  do  it  ? '  He  has  been 
identified  with  Benjamin  Agas,  native  of 
Wymondham,  Norfolk,  who  entered  Corpus 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1639,  pro<^eded  M.A 
in  1657,  and  was  described  in  his  will,  dated 
21  May  1683,  as  *  of  London,  clerk.'  Amis 
was  ejected  from  Chenies,  Buckinghamshire. 

[Calamy  and  Palmer's  None.  Memorial,  i. 
297-8;  Works,  ut  supra;  Masters'  Hist,  of 
Corpus  Coll.  (ed.  Lamb),  p.  196.]      A.  B.  G. 

AGUTTER,  WILLIAM  (1768-1835), 
the  son  of  Guy  Aguttar  (sic)  of  All  Souls', 
Northampton,  matriculated  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  18  March  1777,  at  the  ace  of 
18.  In  1780  he  obtained  a  demyship  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  and  retained  it  until  1793. 
He  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1781,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1784.  On  29  May  1793 
he  was  married  to  Anne  Broughton,  of  Ca- 
nonbury  Place,  Islington,  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Broughton.  A^tter  does  not 
seem  to  have  held  anj  preferment  in  the 
English  church,  but  m  1797  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  chaplain  and  secretary 
to  the  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans  in  London. 
He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher, 
and  many  of  his  sermons  were  *  pnnted  by 
request.'  The  best  known  of  them  was 
preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  before  the 
university  23  July  1786,  and  consisted  of 
an  orthodox  description  of  *  the  difference 
between  the  death  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  illustrated  in  the  instance  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  and  David  Hume,  Esq.'  He 
was  much  attached  to  that  eccentric  prodigy 
of  learning,  John  Henderson,  and  wnen  his 
friend  died  at  Oxford  in  1788,  he  accom- 
panied the  corpse  to  Klngswood  near  Bristol 
and  preached  tlie  funeral  sermon  on  the  loss 
whicn  learning  had  sustained  by  his  death. 
It  was  publisiied  in  the  same  year,  and  is 
still  of  interest  as  a  narrative  of  manrellou* 


Iteming  accompanied  'wll.li  exlreme  whim- 
sicality of  character.  Mr.  A^tter  woe  the 
nuthor  uf  BBveral  other  «enaoii8  on  hucU 


[Bloum'n  R^auler  of  MiigdaleQ  CoU.  Oxford, 
vot  IT.  (vol.  Tii.  in  MfieB)  pp.  56-67;  Gont. 
Mag.  1793,  lan  i.  p.  479,  183S,  p.  98.] 

W.  P.  c. 

AICKIN,  or  AIKEJ,  FR.\NCIS  {d. 
l^OG),  actor,  waa  hom  in  Dublin  and  brought 
up  to  the  trade  of  his  father,  a  weaver  in 
that  city ;  but,  following  th«  example  of  Lis 
youii«Br  brother,  Jamea  [q-  v.],  he  liecame  a 
^IraUui^  plBver.  Having  appeared  as  George 
Barnwell  and  augtalned  other  characters  in 
various  country  towns,  be  joined  the  nmnnger 
ofthe Smock Xlley Theatre, Dublin.  Henmde 
hie  first  appearance  at  Ilrurv  Lane  as  Dick  in 
the  '  Confederacy '  on  IT  May,  1765.  He 
4xmtinued  a  member  of  the  Drury  Lane  com- 
pany until  the  close  of  the  season  of  1773—1. 
In  the  f!)llowing  year  he  carried  hia  services 
to  Covcnt  Garden,  and  appeared  there  every 
Ttrnt  until  the  close  of  the  neaaon  of  1791-2. 
lie  had  commenced  business  as  ii  hosier  in 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  obtained  the 
patronage  uf  certain  members  of  the  Royal 
uunily.  He  closed  his  shop  in  1787  on  ihe 
dsath  of  his  first  wife,  an  Irish  lady  of  family 
and  some  fortune,  and  entered  upon  the 
tnanagienient  of  the  Ldverpoo!  Theatre.  His 
success  WDS  not  great,  but  lie  prospered  bv  a 
second  murriage  with  awidow  dowered  with 
£100/.  a  year.  He  was,  afterwards,  with  Mr. 
John  Jackmn  concerned  in  the  mana^ment 
of  the  liliubiirgh  Theatre.  He  was  of  pleasing 
person,  good  judgment,  his  voice  was  sonorous 
and  lUstinct,  and  (rnni  his  Bucceaa  in  the  im- 
pasaioned  declamatory  parte  of  tra^dy  he 
AbtAined  the  nickname  of  ■  Tyrant  Aickin ' — 
'  a  character  in  private  life  no  man  was  more 
the  reverse  of,  either  in  temper  or  the  duties 
of  friendship.'  Nor  did  all  his  merit  lie  in 
tnw«dy;  in  the  serious  parts  ol  comedy,  such 
AS  Sir  John  Flowerdole  in  the  '  School  for 
Fathers,'  the  pleasing  harmony  of  Uts  tones, 
m.nd  bis  precision  of  expression  were  of  great 
jwrrice  to  the  performnnce.  Genest  gives  a 
list  of  upwards  of  eighty  cJiaracters  which 
FVancis  Aickin  was  accustomed  to  assume. 
Francis  Aickin  and  his  brother  were  members 
of  the '  School  of  Garrick,'  a  club  coinposed  of 
actors  who  were  contemporaries  of  Garrick. 

[Secret  Hislory  of  the  Green  Rxims,  17B0: 
Thtapiaa  Dictionary.  1805 ;  Oanost'B  Hintory  of 
ihaSlAge,  1932;  Hilchcock't  HiMory  of  the  Irish 
eUtOh  I79*-l  D.  C. 


AICKIN,  or  AIKIN,  JAMES  (rf.  1«)3), 
actor,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  the  younfwr 
brother  of  Francis  Aickin  [q.  v.],  and  like 

.  him  brought  up  to  be  a  weaver.  After  join- 
ingaconpany  strolling  through  Ireland,  and 
gaining  some  exjierience  of  the  stage,  he  em- 

I  barked  for  Scotland,  nnd  presently  accepted 
an  engagement  to  app^ujr  at  the  Edinbiii^li 
Theatre.  He  was  vtrj-  favourably  receiveil, 
and  gradually,  tiom  his  merit  as  an  actor  and 
his  sensible  deportment  in  private  life, became 
the  head  of  the  Csnongate  company,  playinK 
most  of  the  leading  parts  in  tragedy  and 
comedy.     But  in  January  1787  a  riot  took 

iliac B  in  the  theatre  because  of  the  dischai^ 
IV  the  mansgeraent  of  one  Stanley,  an  actor 
at  small  merit,  in  whom,  however,  a  section 
of  tlie  public  took  extraordinary  interest.  The 
inside  of  the  building  was  demoUshed,  the 
fumilure  ransacked,  and  the  fixtures  de- 
stroyed. It  was  not  until  troops  &om  tbo 
cas  lie  had  come  tolherelief  of  the  city  guard 
that  the  riot«rs  were  dispersed,  and  the  thea- 
tre saved  from  furtherinjury.  James  Aickin, 
who  had  part Jcularly  offended  the  rioters,  left 
Ediiihiir^,  and,  accepting  an  engagement  at 
Dmrv  I^ne,  maile  his  first  appearance  there 
in  December  1(67  as  Colonel  CSimulv  in  Ken- 
rick's  comedy  of  the '  Widowed  "Wife.''  He  con^ 
tinned  amember  of  the  Drury  Lane  company, 
with,  occasional  appearances  at  Ihe  Ilaymor- 
ket  Theatre  during  thesummer  months,  until 
his  retirement  in  1800.  He  was  for  some 
vearB  one  of  the  deputy  managers  of  Drnry 
Lane,  and  was  reputed  to  be  a  useful  and 
pleasing  actor,  easy,  graceful,  and  natural  of 
manner.  '  His  foHe  lay  in  the  representa- 
tion of  an  honest  steward  or  an  affectionate 
parent.'  Boaden  states  that  while  the  (ones 
of  hia  voice  were  among  'the  sweetest  that 
ever  met  the  ear,'  he  was  not  happy  in  his 
temper.  In  1792  be  took  offence  at  some  of 
John  Kemble's  managerial  arrangements,  was 
personally  rude  to  him,  and  challenged  him 
to  a  duel.  The  actors  met  in  '  some  field  in 
Marj'lebone,'  n  third  actor,  Charles  Bannister, 
undertaking  the  duties  of  second  to  both 
combatants.  Aickin  dischai^ed  his  pistol, 
but  fortunately  missed  his  mana^,  who  de- 
clined to  fire  in  return;  a  reconciliation  was 
then  accomplished.     Eembte  afterwards  ex- 

Iilaiiied  that  'he  saw  from  his  adversary's 
Bvelling  at  him  that  he  was  in  no  danger." 

[Jaeksou's  Hisloryof  the  Scottish  Stags,  1793; 
Secret  Uiiiory  of  theOreeaBoonis,  1790;  Oenest'H 
Historj  of  the  Stage,  1832;  Boaden's  Life  of 
John  Philip  Kemble.  1826.]  D.  C. 

AIDAN  (rf.  R06),  king  of  the  Scottiah 
kingdom  of  DBlraida,  was  the  son  of  Gabron, 
a  former  king  of  Scottish  Dalraida,  which  was 
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originaUy  formed  of  a  portion  of  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  by  Fergus  Mor,  son  of  Ere, 
who  came  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
from  Irish  Dalraida.  According  to  the  law 
of  tamstry  which  governed  the  succession, 
Oabran  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
relative  named  Conall,  and  it  was  only  mer 
Conall's  death  that  the  throne  was  accessible 
to  Aidan.  It  was  St.  Columba  who  chose 
him  to  be  king  in  preference  to  his  brother 
Eaganan.  and  solemnly  crowned  him  in  the 
island  of  lona.  Aidan  pursued  a  vigorous 
policy.  The  Dalraid  Scots  were,  before  his 
time,  regarded  as  an  Irish  colony  and  subject 
to  the  mother  tribe  in  Ireland.  In  576 
Aidan  attended  a  great  council  at  Dnmiceat, 
and  announced  to  the  Irish  his  intention  to 
govern  Scottish  Dalraida  as  an  independent 
kingdom.  In  603  he  led  a  large  force  of 
Britons  and  Scots  against  Ethelfrith,  the 
Anglian  king  of  Bemicia,  and  was  defeated 
at  a  spot  called  bv  Bede  '  D^astan/  which 
is  prooably  in  Liddesdale.  Sede  notes  that 
so  signal  was  the  defeat  inflicted  on  Aidan, 
that  no  like  attempt  had  since  been  made  up 
to  his  own  time  (731)  in  northern  England. 
Aidan  died  in  606,  and  St.  Columba  named 
his  son  Eocha  Buidhe,  or  '  the  yellow-haired,' 
his  successor. 

[Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  i.  143,  162-3,  229, 
239,  247,  249 ;  Bede's  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  lib.  i.  c. 
xxxiy. ;  Beeves's  Adamnan,  pp.  81,  264;  Biog. 
Brit.,  where  a  long  account  is  given  of  the  my- 
thical history  of  Aidan  as  related  by  Hector 
Boece  and  later  writers  ;  Pinkerton's  Enquiry  into 
Scottish  History,  ii.  114.] 

AIDAN,  Saint  {d.  661),  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Lindisfarne.  Oswald,  who  became 
king  of  North umbria  in  635,  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  during  his  exile  at  the 
monastery  of  Ilii  or  lona.  His  first  dutyas 
king  was  to  repulse  the  heathen  Welsh.  His 
success  enabled  him  to  persuade  his  people 
to  accept  the  christian  faith.  He  summoned 
missionaries  from  the  monastery  of  Hii,  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  Irish  monk  Columba. 
The  monks  of  Hii  sent  a  bishop  of  austere 
temper,  who  was  soon  dispirited  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Northumbrian  people.  He  re- 
turned to  Hii  and  reported  his  ill  success. 
The  monks  sat  in  silence,  which  was  broken 
by  one  of  the  brethren,  Aidan.  *  Were  you 
not  too  severe,'  he  said,  *  to  unlearned  hearers  ? 
Did  you  not  feed  them  with  meat  instead  of 
milk  P '  AH  agreed  that  Aidan  should  be 
sent  to  Northumbria  as  bishop.  He  set  out 
at  the  end  of  635. 

Aidan  was  the  founder  of  the  Northum- 
brian church.  He  was  the  fast  friend  of 
King  Oswald,  who  acted  as  his  interpreter 
when  he  began  to  preach  at  the  court,  and 


the  the^:ns  heard  him  gladly.  Faithful  to 
the  traditions  of  his  youth,  Aidan  chose  a» 
the  seat  of  his  churcn  the  island  of  Lindis- 
farne, which  in  some  measure  reproduced 
the  features  of  lona.  It  lies  off  the  North- 
umbrian coast,  to  which  it  is  joined  at 
low  tide  by  an  expanse  of  two  miles  of  wet 
sands;  at  high  tide  it  becomes  an  island. 
As  it  was  close  to  the  royal  viU  of  Bam- 
borough,  Aidan  could  vary  a  monastic  life 
with  missionary  journeys  to  the  mainland, 
and  frequent  ^intercourse  with  the  king. 
Monks  from  lona  flocked  to  Lindisfarne,  and 
thence  carried  monastic  civilisation  along 
the  Tweed,  where  Boisil  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  Old  Melrose.  The  zeal  of  Oswald 
and  the  piety  of  Aidan  went  hand  in  hand. 
Churches  were  built,  and  the  Northumbrian 
folk  flocked^  to  hear  the  new  teachers.  The 
personal  characters  of  Oswald  and  Aidan  were 
the  chief  means  of  commending  Christianity 
to  the  people.  Aidan  taught  no  otherwise 
than  he  lived,  and  impressed  his  own  standard 
u{>on  his  followers.  The  g[ifts  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  king  and  his  thegns  were  at 
once  distributed  amongst  the  poor.  He  had 
no  care  for  worldly  pleasures,  but  spent  his 
time  in  study  and  in  preaching.  His  life  was 
simple :  he  traversed  the  country  on  foot,  and 

5 reached  to  every  one  whom  he  met  (Bede, 
Iist,Eccle8.  lib.  iii.  cap.5).  His  friendship  with 
King  Oswald  continued  unbroken.  One  Easter 
day  Aidan  sat  at  dinner  with  Oswald,  when 
the  royal  almoner  came  in  to  say  that  he  had 
not  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  needy.  Oswald 
ordered  the  food  to  be  taken  from  his  own 
table,  and  his  silver  dish  to  be  broken  in 
pieces  and  distributed.  Aidan  seized  the 
outstretched  hand  of  the  king  and  blessed 
him,  saying,  *  Mav  this  hand  never  perish ! ' 
When  Oswald  fell  in  battle  against  the  hea- 
then Penda  in  642,  his  right  nand  and  arm 
were  found  severed  from  nis  body,  and  men 
said  that  through  Aidants  blessing  they  re- 
mained uncorrupted,  and  were  a  relic  of  the 
church  of  York.  • 

Oswald's  defeat  by  the  heathen  king  of 
Mercia  threatened  to  sweep  away  Northum- 
brian Cliristianity.  Deira,  under  Oswini, 
submitted  to  Penda;  but  Bemicia  under 
Oswiu,  Oswald's  brother,  still  made  resist- 
ance. Penda  ravaged  the  land  and  laid  siege 
to  the  rocky  fortress  of  Bamborough.  Find- 
ing it  impregnable  by  assault,  he  gathered  all 
the  wood  and  straw  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and,  waiting  for  a 
favourable  wind,  fired  it.  The  sparks  would 
easily  have  set  on  fire  the  wattled  houses  of 
the  little  town.  Aidan,  from  his  retirement 
in  a  hermitage  on  the  isle  of  Fame,  just  op- 
posite Bamborough,  saw  the  cloud  ctt  smoKe 
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arise.  '  See,  Lord/  he  cried  in  an  agonyof 
prayer,  'what  evil  Penda  is  doing.'  His 
prayer  was  heard.  The  wind  changed,  and 
the  smoke  and  flames  were  hlown  hack  on 
the  hesiegers.  Their  plan  failed,  and  Bam- 
horough  was  saved. 

In  these  years  of  trouhle  in  Bemicia, 
Aidan  found  more  scope  for  his  missionary 
activity  in  the  Beiran  kin^om,  where  he 
exercised  over  King  Oswini  the  same  spell 
as  had  charmed  Oswald.  Oswini  gave  Aidan 
a  valuable  horse  to  aid  him  in  his  journeys. 
Soon  afterwards  Aidan  met  a  poor  man  who 
asked  for  alms ;  having  nothing  else  to  give 
him,  he  gave  him  the  horse.  Oswini,  when  next 
they  met,  ffently  chid  him  for  his  unthinking 
charity.  'Is  the  foal  of  a  mare,'  said  Aidan, 
'  more  valuable  in  your  eyes  than  the  Son  of 
God?'  Oswini  stood  by  the  fire  and  re- 
flected ;  presently  he  fell  at  Aidants  feet  and 
asked  pwrdon  for  his  thoughtless  speechi 
Aidan  raised  him,  but  sat  in  deep  sorrow. 
AMien  asked  the  cause,  he  answered,  '  I 
l^rieve  because  I  know  that  so  humble  a  king 
IS  too  good  to  live  long.'  Aidan's  prediction 
was  soon  verified.  Oswiu  had  regained  the 
Bemician  kingdom,  and  longed  to  imite  again 
under  himself  the  dominions  of  Oswald.  He 
marched  against  Oswini,  who  was  murdered 
by  a  treacherous  thegn.  Aidan's  heart  was 
broken  when  he  heard  of  his  friend's  death« 
He  only  survived  him  twelve  days,  and  died 
on  SI  Aug.  661.  When  he  felt  that  death 
was  approaching,  he  had  a  hut  built  against 
the  west  wall  of  the  church  of  Bamborou^h. 
There  he  died,  leaning  against  a  post  which 
had  been  erected  to  buttress  the  wooden  wall. 
On  the  niffht  on  which  he  died,  a  shepherd 
lad,  Cuthbert,  as  he  watched  his  sheep  on 
the  Lammermoor  hills,  saw  stars  falling 
from  the  sky.  When  he  heard  the  news  of 
Aidan's  death,  he  recognised  them  as  angels 
bearing  heavenward  Aidan's  soul.  Moved  by 
the  marvel,  he  entered  Boisil's  monastery  of 
Melrose. 

The  body  of  Aidan  was  buried  at  Liudis- 
fame,  and  was  afterwards  translated  to  the 
right  side  of  the  high  altar.  When,  after 
the  synod  of  Whitby  in  664,  the  Columban 
Church  was  defeated  by  the  Church  of 
ICome,  Bishop  Colman  departed  to  lona. 
He  carried  with  him  part  of  the  bones  of 
Aidan,  and  left  only  a  portion  for  the  un- 
grateful land  which  had  forsaken  Aidan's 
ritual  (Bede,  H,  E,  iii.  c.  26). 

:-{The  authority  for  Aidan  is  Bede,  Historia 
Kcclesiastica,  book  iii.  chape.  6-17  ;  but  see  also 
Vita  Cuthberti,  iv.  Subseouent  writers  have 
merely  amplified  Bede.  Of  modem  writers 
see  Bri^t,  Early  English  Church  Histog ;  and 
Green,  The  Making  of  England.]  M.  C. 


AIKENHEAD,  MARY  (1787-1868), 
foundress  of  the  Irish  sisters  of  charity,  was 
bom  on  19  Jan.  1787.  She  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  David  Aikenhead,  of  Cork, 
and  was  brought  up  a  protestant,  like  her 
father ;  but  on  his  oeathDed  he  was  received 
into  the  church  of  Home,  to  which  his  wife 
belonged,  and  soon  afterwards  Mary,  when  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  became  a  cathobc.  After 
the  death  of  her  mother  some  years  later, 
Archbishop  Murray  proposed  that  she  should 
join  him  in  founding  a  congregation  of  sisters 
of  charity,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Ireland. 
Having  consented,  she  went,  with  one  other 
lady,  by  Dr. '  Murray's  desire,  to  a  convent 
at  York,  where  they  spent  three  years  as 
novices.  Returning  to  Dublin,  they  made 
their  profession,  ana  opened  the  first  convent 
of  sisters  of  charity  in  r^orth  William  Street, 
Dublin,  Mary  Aikenhead  being  appointed 
superior-general  of  the  new  foundation. 
The  congregation  was  *  canonically  erected ' 
in  1816. 

Miss  Aikenhead,  who  was  a  woman  of  re- 
markable energy  and  generosity  of  character, 
although  for  many  years  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  her  couch,  lived  to  superintend  the 
foundation  of  ten  houses  belonging  to  her 
order,  viz.  eight  convents,  an  asylum  for 
penitents,  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Vincent, 
m  Dublin,  the  first  hospital  in  Ireland  served 
by  nuns.     She  died  22  July  1858. 

[Mary  Aikenhead,  her  Life,  her  Work,  and 
her  Friends ;  giving  a  history  of  the  Foundation 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity. ByS.  A  Dublin:  M.  H.  GiU  and  Sons. 
1882.]  C.  E.  S. 

AIKENHEAD,  THOMAS  (1678  P- 
1696-7),  executed  for  blasphemy,  was  the  son 
of  an  apothecary  at  Edinburgh.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  *  not  vicious  and  extremely  stu- 
dious.' His  religious  opinions  became  un- 
settled by  the  perusal  of  *  some  atheistical 
writers,'  put  into  his  hands,  as  he  asserted, 
by  a  feUow  student  who  afterwards  informed 

r'nst  him.  He  was  accused  of  ridiculing 
Scriptures,  and  of  declaring  that  Ezra 
had  invented  the  Old  Testament,  that  Moses 
and  Christ  were  impostors,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  self-con tradictoiy,  and  all 
theology  a  *  rhapsody  of  ill-contnved  non- 
sense.' Persistent  assertion  of  such  opinions 
was  punishable  under  one  statute  with  death 
upon  a  third  conviction.  Aikenhead  made 
a  full  recantation  before  his  trial,  in  which  no 
counsel  was  assigned  to  him.  Ilis  case  was 
brought,  by  a  strained  interpretation,  under 
another  statute,  which  maae  the  *  cursing 
Gk)d  or  any  persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
a  capital  offence.    He  was  accordingly  sen- 
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tenced  to  death,  and  hanged  8  Jan.  1696-7, 


ceptance  of  the  christian  faith.     Whilst  he 


the  more  important  post  of  secretary  to  the 


declaring,  in  his  d3Hin^  speech,  his  full  ac-    Society  of  .Aits,  a  post  which  he  retained  for 


twenty-three  years.      In  1818  Aikin  was 


was  in  prison,  one  of  the  witnesses.  Mango   elected  a  fellow  of  the  Ldnnean  Society,  hut 
Craig,  published  a  ^  Satyr  against  Atheistical  i  his  only  contribution  to  its 'Transactions 'was 


Deism  ...  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account 
of  Mr.  Aikenhead's  notions,  &c.'  A  letter 
published  in  the '  State  Trials '  from  the  Kinjg 
MSS.  shows  that  Locke  was  shocked  by  this 
perversion  of  justice. 


*  A  List  of  Indian  Woods  collected  by  Dr. 
Wallich,'  which  appeared  in  1817.  On  ms  re- 
sifi^tion  of  the  secretaryship)  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1840  he  was  appointed  chaimum 
of  its  committee  of  chemistry,  and  he  was 


[State  Trials,  xiii.  917-939  ;  Macaulay*8  His-  '  nominated  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Chemical 

tory,  iv.  781 ;  Amot's  Celebrated  Scotch  Trials,  Society,  founded  in  1841  {Gent.  Mag,  (new 

p.  326.]                                                   L.  S.  series),  xv.  526).    In  his  later  years  he  was 

AIKIN,  ANNA  LETITL^    [See  Bab-  ^^^'^  *  member  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon 

1  "*  recogmtion  of  his  bfelong  application  to 

'-'  chemistry  and  mineralogy.     He  died  un- 

AIKIN.  ARTHUR  (1773-1864),  chemist  married  at  his  brother's  house  in  Bloomsbury 
and  scientific  writer,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Square,  London,  on  16  April  1854. 
John  Aikin,  M.D.,  and  was  thus  the  brother  His  works,  besides  those  already  enume- 
of  Lucy  Aikin  and  nephew  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.  rated,  were:  1.  *A  Translation  of  Denon's 
He  was  bom  at  Warnngton  on  19  May  1773,  Travels  in  Egypt '  (1801).  2.  *  Dictionary  of 
and  went  at  an  early  age  to  the  free  school  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy '  (1807-14),  pre- 
there,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Barbauld's  P^d  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  C.  R 
school  at  Palgrave  in  Suffolk.  His  father  Aikin.  3.  *  Manual  of  Mineralogy '  (1814). 
took  an  active  part  in  his  education,  and  4.  'Account  of  the  most  recent  Discoveries 
prepared  for  his  special  use  several  of  his  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy' (1814).  Aikin 
books  for  youthful  readers,  including  among  ^^  edited  from  1803  till  1808  a  literary 
others  his  'Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  periodical  entitled  the 'Annual  Review,' to 
Son.'  Aikin  was  trained  for  the  unitarian  which  his  sister  Lucv,  his  aunt  Mrs.  Bar- 
ministry,  and  in  1786,  on  the  removal  of  his  bauld,  his  father  Dr.  Aikin,  Robert  Southey, 
family  to  London,  he  attended  the  unitarian  ^^^  William  Tajrlor  all  occasionally  contri- 
coUege  at  Hackney ;  but  on  conscientious  huted.  The  periodical  ceased  a  few  years 
ffTounds  he  soon  changed  his  plans,  and  «^er  Aikin  resigned  the  editorship, 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  scientific  [Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society 
pursuits.  An  early  acquaintance  with  Dr.  (1865),  p.  xli;  Animal  Register,  1854;  Lucy 
Priestley,  his  father's  friend,  had  already  Aikin's  Memoir  of  John  Aikin,  M.D. ;  P.  H.  le 
given  him  a  predilection  for  chemistry,  and  Breton's  Memoir  of  Lucy  Aikin ;  Index  to 
under  Priestley's  guidance  he  made  the  study  Monthly  Review,  1 790-1816.] 
of  that  science  ana  of  mineralogy  and  botany 

the  chief  occupation  of  his  life.     In  1797  he  AIKIN,     CHARLES     ROCHEMONT 

published,  *  with  Observations  in  Mineralogy  (1775-1847),  doctor  and  chemist,  was  the 

and  other  branches  of  Natural  History,'  an  second  son  of  John  Aikin,  M.D.,  and  was 

account   of  a  tour  that  he  took  with   his  bom    at    Warrington    in    1776.      He   was 

brother,  Charles  Rochemont  Aikin  [q.v.l  and  adopted,  as  a  child,  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Bar- 

another  friend  in  North  Wales  and  SLrop-  bauld,  and  educated  by  her  husband  at  his 

shire.     In  the  next  year  appeared  his  *  Na-  school  at  Palgrave  in  Suffolk.      He  is  the 

tural  History  of  the  Year,*  and  in  1799  he  '  little  Charles '  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  *  Early 

delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in  London  on  Lessons.*  From  an  early  age  he  devoted  him- 

chemistry  and  chemical  manufactures,  the  self  to  science,  and  aided  his  eldest  brother, 

syllabus  of  which  he  published  separately.  Arthur  [see  Aikin,  Arthur],  in  his  first 

In  1807  Aikin,  who  nad  ac(juirea  the  repu-  published  works  and  public  lectures.     Sub- 

tation  of  an  enthusiastic  scientific  worker,  sequently  he  applied  himself  to  medicine, 

took  a  foremost  part  in  founding  the  Geo-  became  a  member  ofthe  Royal  College  of  Sur- 

logical  Society.     To  its  early  *  Transactions '  geons,  and  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  London 

he   contributed  several  papers,  embodying  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.  He  married 


observations  made  by  him  in  the  west  of 
England,  and  dealing  almost  entirely  with 
mineralogy,  and  about  1811  he  became  its 
secretary.  He  retired  from  that  office,  al- 
though he  remained  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  council,  on  his  acceptance  in  1817  of 


Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, and  died  at  his  house  in  Bloomsbury 
Square  on  20  March  1847.  His  works 
were  :  1.  *  Concise  View  of  all  the  most  im- 
portant Facts  that  have  hitherto  appeared 
respecting  the  Cow  Pox,'  1800.     2.    *Dic- 


tionary  of  Chi^miBtry  and  Minernlogy,' 1607- 
1814,  wliith  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with 
kia  eldt«t  brother. 

[Rendrick'it  Profile*  of  Warrington  Worthies 
(1854),  p.  t;  Chrimiau  ReformBr  for  1S47,  Ji. 
313;  Biog,  Diet,  of  LiriugAathon,  ISIS.] 

ATKTW,  EDMUND  (1780-18201,  urchi- 
t««t.  the  youngest  son  of  John  Aikiu,  M.D., 
WM  bom  Ht  Warrington  on  2  Oct.  Ha  waa 
assistant  to  OenenLl  Sir  S&muel  Benthom, 
th«  architect  of  the  Millbank  Penilentiary, 
and  published  some  designs  in  concert  with 
liim.  About  1814  his  business  took  him  to 
Livetpool.  He  settled  there,and  furnished  de- 
signs for  various  buildinEH  in  that  city.  He 
wrote  articles  upon  architecture  in  Rees's 
*  Encyclopjedia,'  an  account  of  St.  Piiul's  ' 
Cathedral,  and  other  treatises.  Between 
1604  and  1814  he  exhibited  some  designs  at  ; 
the  Rojal  Academy.  He  died  at  Stoke 
Newington  on  11  March  1820,  whilst  on  a  ' 
visit  to  his  father. 


literary  tuBte  of  the  county  of  Lancashire.  It 
waa  originally  projected  in  1753,  in  coose- 
(juenceof  the  decayof  several  of  ibe  training 
schools  belonging  to  the  English  Preabyte- 
riaii  body,  but  was  not  fonn^y  constituted 
till  June  1757,  when,  thanks  Ui  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  John  Seddon  of  Warrington, 
the  subscription  list  amounied  to  4tF9^.  5«., 
and  the  benefactions  to  148/.lla.  Thebuild- 
ing,  which  consisted  of  a  large  and  staid  red 
bnck  house,  is  s^d  to  have  possessed  '  a  ru- 

Sectoble  collegiate  appearance;'  while  the 
crsey,  according  to  .\ikin's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Borbauld, 


Bafl«ctd  the  E 


nilh 


ATTtTTJ,  JOHN  (1713-1780),  scholar  and 
iheologieal  tutor,  waa  born  in  1713,  in  Lon- 
don, wliere  his  father,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
had  been  for  eome  years  settled  in  business. 
He  was  placod  for  a  short  time  as  French 
clerk  in  a  mercantile  house,  but,  an  ardent 
love  of  study  rendering  comniercialpursuits 
distasteful  to  him,  he  entered  the  Eibworth 
Academv,  a  school  of  which  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Doddridge  bad  become  the  head,  but  so  re- 
cently that  young  Aikin  was  his  first  pupil. 
Hence  he  proceeded  to  Aberdeen  University, 
where  the  anti-Calvinistopinioasof  the  tutors 
in  divinity  gradually  led  liim  to  that  system 
af  Low  Arianism,  as  it  was  then  called,  which 
afterwards  became  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  Warrington  Academy.  That  the  uni- 
reraity  was  proud  of  itsa/umntu  is  shown  by 
the  fil£t  that  it  siibeeqliently  conferred  upon 
Mm,  without  soliritatiou  and  without  notice, 
the  degree  of  D.D..  an  honour  which  was  ac- 
tually distressing  to  Ills  retiring  disposition. 
Betuming  from  .\ber<)een,  he  was  ordained, 
and  alter  a  short.  iH-riod  of  work  as  Dod- 
drid^'s  assistftnl,  he  accepted  the  cure  of 
a  dissenting  corigregation  at  Market  Har- 
botough.  An  aflection  of  the  chest,  how- 
«Ter,  mode  him  a  valetudinarian  for  life,  and 
left  him  no  resource  but  tuition.  It  is  miiinly 
as  n  tutorof  Warrington  Academy  that  John 
Aikis  is  noticeable.  This  institution,  widch 
may  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  Uuitarian- 
ism,  was  hut  short-lived,  and  yet  fomieil 
during  the  twenty-nine  years  nf  its  existence 
the  centre  of  the   liberal   politics  and  the 


Three  tutors  at  100/.  a  year  each  were  at 
'  first  chosen.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  taught 
divinity;    Mr.   Holt,   of  Kirkdale,   natural 

C'  Uosophy ;  and  Aikin  was  classical  tutor, 
rd  WiUoiighby,  of  Parham,  was  the  first 
I  president  of  the  ncademv.  Early  in  the  his- 
!  torj-  of  the  academy  a  fourth  tutor  was  ap- 

fainted.  On  the  death,  of  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
761,  Aikin  became  tutor  in  divinitj',  which 
post  he  held  almost  to  the  year  of  his  death, 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  old  duties  by  Dr. 
Prieatlev.  Priestley  says  of  the  tutors:  'Wi- 
were  all  Ariana,  and  the  only  subject  ol' 
much  consequence  on  which  we  differed  re- 
spected the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  concern- 
ing which  Dr.  Aikin  held  some  obscure  no- 
tions.' Among  the  other  tutflrs  who  from 
time  to  time  joined  the  staff  of  the  academv, 
were  Mr.  Beiiihohl  Forster,  Mr.  Enfield,  tfle 
Bev.  G.  Walker,  Dr.  Nicholas  Clayton,  and 
Gilbert  Wakefield.  When  the  academy  wa« 
dissolved  in  1786,393  pupils,many  of  whom 
won  distinction  in  the  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fessions, had  been  from  first  to  last  on  the 
books.  Aikin's  health  began  to  fail  in  1 778 ; 
soon  afterwards  be  resigned  his  tutorship, 
and  died  in  1780.  He  was,  says  Wakefield, 
'  a  zentlemsn  whose  endowments  as  n  man 
antfas  a  scholar  it  i 
rate  by  panegrric. 
literature  had  been   ■ 


were  John,  physi 
Letitia,  better  known 


i  not  easy  to  esaroe- 
Every  path  of  poBle 
raversed  by  him,  and 
s.'  His  two  children 
and  author,  and  Anna 
Mrs.  Barbauld. 


^Unpublished  Letlora  and  Momoirs  ;  An  His- 
torical Hkatch  of  Wun-inglon  Academy,  by  Henry 
A.  Bright,  B.A.]  A.  A.  B. 

AIK.LN",  JOHN  (1747-1833),  physician 
and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Kibworth  in  1747,  and  removed  thence 
with  his  father  to  Warrington,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  earlier  part  of  his  education.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  iind  surgecv' 
in  London,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  flying 
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visit  to  Holland,  received  the  deflree  of  M.D. 
at  the  university  of  Leyden.    Arter  residing 
for  a  few  years  at  Chester  and  at  Warring- 
ton, he  settled  in  medical  practice  at  Gh*eat 
Yarmouth  in  the  year  1784.    The  society  of 
Yarmouth  wad  at  this  time  exceedingly  hos- 
tile to  dissenters,  and  the  agitation  in  1790 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Tests 
Acts  emhittered  differences  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  unimportant.   On  this  subject, 
Aikin,  whose  political  and  religious  opinions 
were  those  oi  the  dissenters,  published  two 
warmly  written  pamphlets,  and  thereby  lost 
the  support  of  most  of  his  more  orthodox 
friends  and  patients.    The  pamphlets  were 
published  anonymously,  but  Aikin  was  soon 
known  to  be  their  author,  and  his  profes- 
sional prospects  in  Y^armouth  were  virtually 
ruined.     In  a  letter  to  a  Mend  he  says  that 
he  has  no  idea  of  becoming  '  the  hero  of  a 
cause,'  but  '  at  his  age  it  would  be  trifling 
not  to  have  a  character,  and  cowardly  not  to 
avow  and  stick  to  it.'    His  position  at  Yar- 
mouth becoming  more  and  more  intolerable, 
in  1792  he  moved  to  Broad  Street  Buildings 
in  London,  and  found  within  easy  reach  of 
Hackney,   then  the  stronghold  of  the  dis- 
senters, a  more  agreeable  neld  for  his  medi- 
cal  and    literary  work.     Lucy   Aikin,  his 
daughter,   describes   this    migration   as   ^  a 
blessed  change  from  Y'armouth.*    In  London 
the  warm  welcome  of  his  friends,  and  his 
own  high  character,  brought  him  a  fair  mea- 
sure of  success.    He  practised  as  a  physician 
only,  and  devoted  his  whole  leisure  to  litera- 
ture.    His  career,  however,  as  a  physician 
was  cut  short  a  few  years  later  by  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  in  consequence  of  which  he  gave 
up  his  house  and  practice  to  his  son,  and  re- 
tired to  Stoke  Newington.     There  he  spent 
the  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  in  his 
favourite  studies  and  occupations.     He  died 
in  1822,  and  left  several  children.     iUkin  is 
better  known  as  a  man  of  letters  than  as  a 
physician.     His  elegant  scholarship  gave  a 
natural  polish  to  all  that  he  wrote,  and  his 
varied  attainments,  as  well  as  his  moral  up- 
rightness, earned  him  many  friends,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Priestley ;  rennant,  the  na- 
turalist ;  Dr.  Darwin :  j^ames  Montgomery ; 
John  Howard,  the  philanthropist ;  and,  for  a 
time,  the  poet,  Soutney.    lie  was  John  How- 
ard's literary  executor,  and  was  often  em- 
ployed by  him  to  write  reports  on  prisons,  and 
other  documents.  His  life  of  Howard  has  been 
adopted  without  acknowledgment  by  a  mo- 
dem writer.    Hardly  a  year  of  his  life  passed 
without  some  contribution  to  literature,  but 
his  best  known  works  are  *  Essays  on  Song 
Writing ; '  *  Translation  of  the  Germania  and 
the  Agricola  of  Tacitus ; '  ^  Biographical  Me- 


moirs of  Medicine  in  Great  Britain ; '  '  Eng- 
land delineated ; '  ^  General  Biography '  (10 
vols.  4to;  the  articles  marked  'A'  are 
more  than  half  of  the  work) ;  '  The  Arts  of 
Life ; ' '  The  Woodland  Companion ; '  '  Lives 
of  John  Selden  and  Archbishop  Usher;'  cri- 
tical and  biographical  prefaces  to  an  edition 
of  the  British  Poets;  and  'Evenings  at 
Home,'  which  last  work  was  written  in  con- 
junction with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  but 
Aikin  contributed  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  pieces.  He  also  began  a  translation 
of  Pliny's  *  Natural  Histoir,*  but  was  so  *  dis- 
gusted by  his  errors  and  old  women's  fables' 
tliat  he  abandoned  the  project.  It  maybe 
added  that  Aikin  was  greatly  interested  in 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  branches 
of  science  in  which,  however,  his  sons,  Arthur 
and  Charles  Rochemont,  were  subsequently 
more  distinguished  than  himself. 

[Unpublished  Letters  and    Memoirs;    Lucy 
Aikin's  Memoir  of  John  Aikin.]  A.  A  B. 

AIKIN,  LUCY  (1781-1864),  daughter  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  W^arrington  in 
the  year  1781.  She  resided  with  her  parents 
at  Yarmouth  and  Stoke  Newington  tiU  the 
death  of  her  father  in  1822,  'v^en  she  re- 
moved to  Hampstead,  where,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  interval  at  Wimbledon, 
she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She 
died  in  1864.  Miss  Aikin  was  in  early  life 
a  diligent  student  of  French,  Italian,  and 
Latin,  and  at  the  youthful  age  of  seventeen 
began  to  contribute  articles  to  magazines 
and  reviews.  In  1810  appeared  her  first 
considerable  work,  *  Epistles  on  W'omen,'  a 
poem  in  spirited  but  conventional  heroics; 
and  in  1814  she  wrote  her  only  work  of 
fiction,  entitled  *Lorimer,  a  Tale.'  These 
were  her  earlier  efforts,  but  her  reputation 
was  gained  entirely  by  her  historical  works 
pubbshed  between  the  years  1818  and  1843; 
namely,  *  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth '  (1818) ;  *  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  James  I.'  (1822) ;  '  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  Charles  I.'  (1833) ;  and  the '  Life  of  Addi- 
son '  (1843).  The  last  of  these  books,  which 
contains  many  letters  of  Addison  never  be- 
fore published,  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by 
Macaulay,  who,  while  praising  Miss  Ailcin  s 
other  works,  and  especially  her  *  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  James  I,'  observes  that  she  was 
^  far  more  at  home  among  the  ruffs  and  peaked 
beards  of  Theobalds  than  among  the  steen- 
kirks  and  flowing  periwigs  which  surrounded 
Queen  Anne's  tea  table  at  Hampton.'  Of  her 
other  memoirs  she  herself  writes,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  her  *  Charles  I ; '  *  I  am  resolved 
against  proceeding  farther  with  English  so- 
vereigns.   Charles  II  is  no  theme  for  me ;  it 


wQiilil  moke  me  contemn  m^  speci 
also  wTotealifeofhtr  father,  and  of  her  sunt, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  manj  minor  pieces.  Mii>s 
Aikin's  conversational  powers  were  remark- 
able, and  «he  was  a  graceful  and  graphii: 
letter  writer.  Her  letters  ta  her  relatives 
and  intimate  friends  show  her  relish  for  so- 
ciety, and  are  full  of  mother  wit  and  lively 
anecdotes  of  distinguished  liteniy  persons. 
She  maintained  for  almost  tuxteen  years 
(1826  to  18*2)  a  graver  correnmndence  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ohannin^,  of  Boston,  on  reli- 
ffjon,  philosophy,  pohtlcs,  and  literature. 
Strong  opinions  f^ly  B'H"^^^'^  characterise 
these  shrewd  and  vigorous  letters.  In  reli~ 
gion.  Miss  Ailiin  was,  like  tlie  other  mem- 
nere  of  her  family,  a  unitarian— a  circum- 
siftnce  which,  added  to  a  keen  recollection  of 
hardships,  one  might  almost  say  persecutions, 
endured  by  herself  as  a  child,  and  by  her 
father,  at  Yarmouth,  gave  her  a  liberal,  but 
by  no  meansa  tolerant  .political  creed.  Writ- 
ing to  Dr.  Channing  on  the  progress  of  trac- 
tarianiem  in  Eiwland,  she  pronounces  'our 
Church  Establishment  the  most  Bvsteniati- 
cally  s(«vile  in  Christondoiik\,iQW8CUS8ing 
the  first  Reform  Bill,  she  Heflves  radicalism 
as '  the  supremacy  of  the  rude  and  selfish  and 
ignorant  many.'  Miss  Atkin  was,  in  fact,  a 
whig,  with  a  generoua  love  of  liberty  wlie:^ 
ever  she  found  it  under  any  conditions,  but 
with  cilltivatwl  tastes  that  precluded  sym- 
pathy with  democracy.  In  her  letters  to  Dr. 
Ohanning  she  warmly  praises  the  whig 
aristocracy,  and  defends  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  conservatism  English  manners  and 
cuftoma  from  the  criticistn  of  her  corre- 
spondent, These  letters,  which  were  not  pub- 
lished till  after  Miss  Aikin's  death,  are  not 
omone  her  best  known  writings  j  but  they 
record  in  an  interesting  manner  Doth  her  own 
opinions  and  those  of  the  unitarian  body  of 
her  time. 

[l>iEy  Aikin,  Mfrmoirs.  Uisoellanies,  and  Let- 
Itn,  editod  by  P.  H.  Le  Breton;  unpublished 
Letters  und  Beminiscmices.]  A.  A.  B. 

AIRMAN,  WILLLYM  (1682-1731), 
a  portrait  painter,  who  attained  celebrity  in 
his  day,  was  bom  at  Caemey,  Forfarshire, 
Ml  £4  Oct.  1632.  He  was  the  onl^  son  of 
William  Aikman,  advocate,  sheiifl  of  l-'or- 
foretiire,  and  a  man  of  eminence  at  the  Scot- 
tiah  bar.  Designed  by  his  father  for  the  law, 
Aikman  preferred  art  and  studied  for  three 

fears  under  Sir  John  Medina  at  E^nburgh. 
a  17W7  he  went  to  Rome,  after  selling  his 
paternal  estate  near  Arbroath.  Here  he  re- 
mained three  vears,  end  then  visited  Con- 
stantinople and  Smyrna.  Retnmingby  Rome 
aodflorcnce,  he  reached  Scotland  in  1713. 


I  He  practised  in  Edinburgh  with  much  suc- 
cess till  1723,  when  he  was  persuaded  by 
John,  Duke  of  Argj'Il,  to  come  to  Loudon, 
where  he  resided   till  hia  death,  well  em- 

§  loved  and  the  friend  of  many  of  the  most 
iBllnguished  men  of  his  time.  He  was  fond 
of  poetry  and  poets.  At  college  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Allan  Ibimsay,  who 
wrote  an  eclogue  to  his  mejnorj.  lie  inte- 
rested himself  much  in  favour  of  Thomson, 
introducing  that  poet  t,a  Sir  Richard  Wal- 

?r>le,  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Gray. 
homson  wrote  verses  bewailing  his  lose, 
Sonaen-ile  addressed  to  UJm  an  ejiistle  in 
rhyme,  David  Mallet  wrote  the  epitaph  on 
him  and  his  son,  Smollett  also  praised  htm 
in  verse,  and  Samuel  Boyse  composed  some 
lines  eulogising  his  art.  He  painted  a  por- 
trait of  Allan  Ramsay,  engraved  by  G. 
Wliite  ;  one  of  Thomson  as  a  young  man, 
now  St  Hagley,  engraved  for  Andrew  Mil- 
lar's edition  of  Thomson ;  one  of  Gay,  en- 
graved by  T.  Kyte ;  and  one  of  Somervile. 
Amongst  others  whose  portraits  he  is  known 
to  have  painted  were  John,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
tbeCountess  of  Burlington,  and  IjodyGrisBell 
Baillie.  A  number  of  full-length  portraits 
by  Aikman  were  painted  for  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  of  Blickling  Hall,  Norfolk. 
He  jiaintcd  some  portraits  of  himself,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  L'tfiaii  at  Florence,  and  two 
others  belonged  in  1793  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Forbes  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  whieu  was 
engraved  by  R.  Scott  for  James  Anderson's 
'  Bee.'  In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  Is 
a  portrait  of  Duncan  Forbes  ascribed  to  Aik- 
man, and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  possesses 
a  large  unfinished  picture  by  him  of  the 
royal  family  in  three  compartments.  He 
was  acquainted  with  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
whose  manner  be  imitated.  Two  portrait 
etchings  bj*  his  hand  are  known,  and  there 
is  an  etching  by  him  in  the  print  room  of 
the  British  Museum  of  several  slightly  exe- 
cuted heads,  one  of  them  after  ^  an  Dyck. 
Hia  death  took  place  at  hie  house  in  Leicester 
Fields  on  7  June  1731,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  grief  at  the  death  of  bis  only 
son  at  the  age  of  17.  Both  were  buried  in 
one  grave  in  the  Grey  Friars  Church,  Edin- 
burgh.    Two  daughters  survived  him. 

[Stark's  Biographia  Scoticn ;  Lempricre's  Uni- 
versdl  Biography  ;  Walpole's  AnecdnlBS  of 
Paiatersi  Aiiderson's  Bee.  vol.  iviii.:  KoCes  and 
Queries  (2nd  serifs).  li.  41d  ;  Huinekun's  Diet. 
dmArtietea  dont  nous  avona  des  EiitamiHB;  Cat. 
of  Nutional  Portrait  GalUry;  Rwlgrave  s  Dirt,  of 
Artists;  Nogler'e  Kiinttler-Leiikon  (edited  by 
Meyer,  1872).]  CM. 

AILESBURY,  EiSLs  of.    [See  Bkccb.] 
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AILMEIt.     [See  Etheulsb.] 

AILB.ED  OF  RiBVAULX.  [See  Ethelbed.] 

AINGER,  THOMAS  (1799-1863),  clergy- 
man,  was  bom  on  1  Aug.  1799  at  Whittlesea 
and  educated  at  the  Norwich  grammar  school 
and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  gra^ 
duated  in  1821,  became  curate  at  St.  Giles's, 
Reading,  in  1822,  and  afterwards  assistant 
minister  at  St.  Mary's,  Greenwich.  He  mar- 
ried Frances  Barnard  in  1828,  and  left  a 
family.  In  1841  he  was  presented  by  Sir 
Thomas  Maryon  Wilson  to  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Hampstead,  which  he  held  till  his 
death  on  15  Nov.  1863.  In  1861  he  be- 
came honorary  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  Mr, 
Ainger  was  energetic  as  a  parish  clergyman 
and  poor-law  guardian;  he  enlarged  his 
churcn,  and  he^d  to  found  schook  and  a 
dispensary  and  to  provide  new  churches  in 
the  rapidly  developing  district  round  Hamp- 
stead. His  performance  of  the  divine  services 
is  said  to  nave  been  very  impressive.  His 
publications  consisted  of  a  few  sermons. 

[Last  Sermons  of  Rev.  T.  Ainger,  with  Me- 
moir, 1864.] 

AINSLIE,  GEORGE  ROBERT  (1776- 
1839),  general,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Philip 
Ainslie,  knt.,  and  was  bom  near  Edinburgh 
in  1776.  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in 
the   19th  regiment    in   1793,   and    having 

Solitical  influence  through  his  mother,  a 
aughter  of  Lord  Grey,  was  in  the  same 
year  promoted  lieutenant,  and  in  the  next 
captain  in  the  85th  regiment.  With  his 
regiment  he  saw  serv'ice  m  Flanders,  and  in 
1799,  when  he  was  promoted  major,  was 
engaged  in  the  short  and  disgraceful  expe- 
dition to  the  Helder.  He  seems  to  have 
shown  no  particular  capacity  as  a  soldier  or 
much  ardour  for  a  mifitary  life,  and  so  was 
in  1800  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy 
in  a  fencible  regiment.  In  1802  he  married 
a  Miss  Nevile,  but  did  not  again  try  for  em- 
ployment in  his  profession.  He  was,  how- 
ever, made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  26th 
regiment  in  1807,  and  promoted  colonel  by 
brevet  in  1810.  His  influential  relatives  now 
obtained  him  a  colonial  governorship,  that  of 
the  island  of  Eustatius  in  1812,  from  which 
he  was  removed  to  Dominica  in  1813.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  distinguished  him- 
self more  as  a  colonial  ffovemor  than  as  a 
soldier,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  clique  at 
whose  bidding  he  subdued  the  maroons  on 
the  island  with  such  thoroughness  that  it 
was  called  cruelty,  and  on  an  outcry  being 
raised  in  parliament  he  was  recalled  from  the 
West  Indies  in  1814.  Major-general  Ains- 
lie, for  he  had  been  promoted  previous  to 


his  recall,  was  now  free  from  any  active  em- 
ployment. Nature  had  designed  him  for  a 
savant,  not  a  soldier.  His  nobby  was  col- 
lecting coins.  The  taste  for  coin-collecting 
had  much  decreased  in  England  since  the 
days  of  Addison,  and  he  found  a  clear  field 
for  his  labours.  He  made  a  specialty  of 
Anglo-Norman  coins,  and  travelled  all  over 
England,  and,  what  was  then  a  more  un- 
common thing,  all  over  the  rural  districts  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  in  search  of  coins. 
He  publisned  in  1830  the  result  of  his  labours 
in  a  magnificent  quarto  entitled  ^Anglo- 
French  Coinage,'  adorned  with  many  illus- 
trations. By  his  industry  he  had  g^t  to- 
gether almost  a  unique  collection  of  nure 
coins,  and,  absorbed  in  the  pursuit,  died 
peacefully  in  1839. 

[For  General  Ainslie's  services  see  the  Royal 
Military  Calendar,  vol.  iii.  drd  edition,  1820; 
Gent.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1839.]  H.  M.  & 

AINSLIE,  HENRY  (1760-1834),  senior 
wrangler  and  physician,  was  son  of  Dr.  James 
Ainslie,  a  physician  of  KendaL  He  entered 
at  PembroKe  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  senior 
wrangler  and  second  Smith  s  prizeman  in 
1781,  and  became  a  fellow  of  his  college. 
In  1787  he  obtained  the  university  license 
to  practise  phvsic,  and  was  elected  physician 
to  AddenbrooKe's  Hospital.  In  1793  he  took 
his  M.D.  degree,  and  then  left  Cambridge 
for  London,  where  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1796,  and  in 
the  same  year  physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  He  delivered  the  Harveian  oration 
in  1802,  but  it  is  not  in  print.  He  resigned 
his  post  at  his  hospital  in  1800,  and,  while 
taking  some  part  in  the  business  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  attained  to  no  great  fame 
or  practice  as  a  physician  (Halford,  Harv, 
Or.  1835).  He  died  on  26  Oct.  1834  at 
Grizedale,  Northumberland.  His  portrait  by 
F.  Stewardson  was  engraved  by  W.  Ward, 
R.A.,  and  he  is  commemorated  on  a  tablet 
in  the  church  of  Over  Kellet,  Lancashire. 

[Munk's  College  of  Physicians,  ii.  377.] 

N.  M. 

AINSLIE,  HEW  (1792^-1878),  Scottish 
poet,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Dailly,  in 
Ayrshire,  5  April  1792.  After  a  fair  educa- 
tion, he  became  in  turn  a  clerk  in  Glasgow, 
a  landscape  gardener  in  his  native  district, 
and  a  clerk  in  the  Register  House,  Edin- 
burgh. For  a  short  time  he  was  amanuensis 
to  fiugald  Stewart.  In  1822,  being  then  ten 
years  married  to  his  cousin,  Ainslie  emigrated 
to  America,  where  he  continued  to  live  with 
varied  fortune  for  the  rest  of  his  days^aying 
a  short  visit  to  Scotland  in  1864,     He  was 


■ttracted,  on  going  to  the  New  World,  by 
Robert  Owen'a  social  system  at  New  liar-  , 
mony,  iDdisna;  but  after  a  short  trial  he  , 
connect^  binuelf  with,  a  firm  of  brewers, 
and  his  name  is  aasodated  with  the  eatabligh-  i 
ment  of  various  breweriea,  mille,  and  factories  ' 
in  the  Western  States.  He  died  at  Louis-  | 
Tille,  11  March  1878.  Ainslie'e  best  known  ! 
book  ori^oated,  by  its  title,  what  is  now  an  ' 
aeceoted  descriptive  name  for  the  part  of  i 
ScotlHnd  associated  with  Bitms.  It  is  '  A 
Klfirimage  to  the  l,ond  of  Bums' (1820), ' 
and  consists  of  n  narrative  interspersed  with 
nnightly  lyrics.  A  collection  of  the  poet's  | 
Scottish  songs  and  ballads  (of  which  the  ' 
most  popular  is  '  The  Rover  of  Loch  Ryan ') 
sp[>eBi«a  ia  New  York  in  1853.  Alnalie  is  i 
one  of  rhe  px)up  of  minor  Scottish  singers 
represented  in  '  Whistle  Binkie '  (Glasgow, 


T<d.  ii. ;  Irving'a  Eminent 

AINSLIE,  Sra  ROBERT  (ir30?-180i), 
baronet,  ambassador  and  numismatist,  wa^ 
the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Geoi^  Ainslie, 
Esq.,  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Scottish  family  of  Alnslie  of  Dolphington, 
chief  of  the  name,  who  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Anstruther,  baronet, 
and  died  in  1733.  The  issue  of  the  marriage 
of  George  Ainslie  was  n  family  of  seven 
children,  and  included  four  daughters,  three 
of  whom  were  married  and  estublished  in 
France.  Sir  Robert,  who  was  bora  eitherin 
1729,  or  most  probably  in  1730,  is  described 
as  having  '  resided  in  the  earlier  part  of  liis 
life  at  Bordeaux,'  where  his  father  had  been 


1727,  and  to  have  purchased  the  estate  of  , 
Klton,  in  the  county  of  Midlothian  (D&- 
BKETt'b  Samnetoffe  of  England,  1808).  The 
elder  brothers  of  Sir  Robert  were  Sir  Philip 
Ainslie,  knight,  who  was  bom  in  1728,  and 
died  on  19  June  1802 ;  and  Georffe  Ainslie, 
a  general  in  the  army,  colonel  or  the  I3tb 
regimen!  of  foot,  and  fieutenant^vemor  of 
the  SciUy  islands,  who  died  on  7  July  1804.     I 

Robert  Ainslie  is  first  noticed  in  the 
'London  Oaielte,' 20  Sept.  1776:  'The  king' 
has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Robert  Ainslie, 
Esq.,  to  Iw  his  majesty  s  ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  in  the  room  of  John  Murray, 
Esq.,  deceaand ;  and  his  majesty  was  pleased 
this  day  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour  of 
knighluood,  upon  which  occasion  he  had  the 
hononr  to  kiss  his  majesty's  linnd.' 

^  Robert  .^Vinslie  left  England  in  May, 
I776|  for  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived 


in  November  following,  and  remained  till 
1792.  Sir  Robert  Ainslie  had  the  repu- 
tation while  in  Turkey  of  being  a  great 
favourite  and  boon  companion  of  the  Sultan 
Abdu-1  Ahmed  (Ahmed  IV,)  {Biog.  Diet. 
Soc.  D.  V.  K.). 

On  8  Sejit.  1796,  a  few  years  aft-er  his  re- 
turn to  England,  Sir  Robert  Ainslie  received 
a  grant  of  a  pension  of  1,000/.  on  the  civil 
list,  to  be  held  <  during  the  joint  Iivi's  of  liis 
majesty  and  hlmselt'  (Annual  Jtfffufer. 
1798) ;  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
parliament  wliich  met  on  the  27lh  of  the 
same  month,  with  Lord  Paget  as  his  col- 
league, for  the  close  borough  of  Mil  borne  Port, 
Somerset.  At  the  general  election  of  1802, 
his  seat  in  parliament  was  Irnnsferred  to 
Mr.  n.  LeycBSter.  Sir  Robert  on  13  Oct. 
1804  {London  Gaxttie)  was  created  a  baronet, 
with  remainder,  in  default  of  issue  male,  to 
his  nephew,  Robert  Shaip  Ainslie,  son  of 
General  Ainslie.  The '  Gentleman's  Magazine ' 
for  December  1796  records  the  death  of  hia 
son:— 'December  30.  1796,  Mr.  AinaUe, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  AlnsUe.  This  young 
sentleman  wae  to  have  been  married  to  Mies 
Baldwin,  daughter  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  M.P,  for 
Malton,  on  Thursday,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  violent  fever  was  carried  off  two  days  pre- 
ceding.' 

air  Robert  Ainslie  died  '  after  a  long  ill- 
nesfl,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age'  {Conritr, 
36  July  1812)  at  Bath,  on  21  July  1812. 

Sir  Robert  Ainslie  took  advantage  of  his 
position  at  Constantinople  to  amass  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  coins  from  Eastern  Enrope, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  The 
most  characteristic  were  described  by  l' Abate 
Dotnenico  Sestlni,  who  dedicated  to  Sir 
Robert  a  work  which  has  gone  through 
several  editions,  entitled  '  Lettere  e  Disser- 
tazioni  Niunismatiche  sopra  alcune  Medaglie 
rare  della  Collezlone  Ainslieana,'  4  vols.  Ito, 
Leghorn,  1789-90,  a  fifth  volume  of  which, 
with  the  enlarged  title  <  e  di  altri  Musei,' 
appeared  at  Roue  in  1794,  and  four  others, 
referring  tJ3  particular  collections,  were  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  in  180t-6.  Sestini  continued 
hia  exposition  of  the  Ainslie  collection  in  a 
smnller  work,  and  more  special  in  its  scope, 
I  entitled  ' Dissert azione  sopra  alcune  Monete 
Annene  del  Principi  Rupinensi  della  Col- 
lezione  Ainslieana,' 4to,  Leghorn,  1790.  This 
work  is  at  present  iKiund  up  with  a  copy  of 
the  first  four  volumes  of  the  '  Lettere  e  Dis- 
sertarioni,'  which,  according  to  nn  inaerip- 
tion,  probably  autographic,  on  the  fly-leaf, 
woB  '  presented  from  S'  Rob'  Ainslie, 
June  6,  1796,'  to  the  British  Museum.  An- 
other volume  of  Sestini's  is  entitled  'Dt^ 
script  io    Numonim    Vetenun    ex    Museis 
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Ainslie,  Bellini,  Bondacca^  Borsia,'  &c., 
Leipfiic,  1796.  Sir  Robert  had  been  the 
'Mfficenas'  of  Sestini's  dedication  of  the 
^Lettere  e  Biaaertazioni '  of  1789;  seven 
years  later,  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Descriptio/ 
ne  was  a  malignant  speculator  and  trader  in 
antiquities. 

Sir  Robert  Ainslie's  researches  embraced 
antiquities  of  various  kinds,  objects  of  na^ 
tural  history,  and  illustrations  of  the  East 
and  its  current  life.  Three  volumes  of  draw- 
ings were  published,  in  the  words  of  the 
d^cation,  *  under  his  auspices.'  The  first 
of  these  is  entitled  '  Views  in  E^iypt,  from 
the  original  drawings  in  possession  of  Sir 
Robert  Ainslie,  taken  dunn^  his  Embassy 
to  Constantinople  by  Luigi  Mayer;  en- 
graved by  and  under  tne  direction  ofThomas 
Milton ;  with  historical  Observations  and  in- 
cidental Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Natives  of  that  Country,' 
t^leph.  fol.  London,  1801.  This  was  followed 
by  two  bilin^^al  volumes,  English  and 
Prench,  entitled  *  Views  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  chiefly  in  Caramania,'  &c.,  1803; 
and  <  Views  in  Palestine,'  &c,  1804.  The 
coloured  plates  in  these  volumes  are  ninety- 
six  in  number ;  and  fifty-four  were  afterwards 
given  in  the  first  emtion,  and  seventy-one 
m  the  second  edition,  of  *  Views  in  Turkey 
in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia,'  &c.,  London, 
1810.  A  selection  from  all  these  appeared 
in  1838  as  a  group  of  enp'avings,  uncoloured 
and  of  smaller  size,  with  the  title  of  *A 
Series  of  Twenty-four  Views  illustrative  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,'  &c. 

[Debrett's  Baronetage  of  England,  1808; 
Lodge's  Genealogy  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronet- 
age, 1859  ;  theIx)ndon  Gazette,  1776,  1804,  &c.; 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  Aug.  1812,  &c. ;  Annual 
Register,  1798,  &c. ;  Biog.  Diet.  Soc.  D.  U.  K. ; 
Lowndes's  Bibliographer's  Manual,  1864/1 

A.  H.G. 

AINSLIE,  ROBERT  (1766-1838),  cor- 
respondent of  Robert  Bums,  the  poet,  was 
bom  13  Jan.  1766,  at  Berrywell,  near  Dunse, 
where  his  father  was  factor  to  Lord  Douglas. 
While  apprenticed  to  a  writer  to  the  signet 
in  Edinburgh,  young  Ainslie  in  1787  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Sums,  and  in  May  of  the 
same  year  he  made  an  excursion  with  the 
poet  in  Teviotdale  and  Berwickshire.  Bums 
stayed  some  days  at  Berrywell.  A  sister  of 
Ainslie,  whom  Burns  met  on  this  occasion, 
was  the  subject  of  the  impromptu  beginning 
with  *  Fair  maid.'  Ainslie  passed  writer  to 
the  signet  in  1789.  He  became  an  elder  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  the  author 
of  two  small  religious  works,  *A  Father's 
Gift  to  his  Children,'  and  *  Reasons  for  the 


Hope  that  is  in  us.'  He  also  contributed  to 
the  '  Edinburgh  Magazine '  and  other  perio- 
dicals. His  intimacy  with  Bums,  and  his 
genial  manners,  secured  him  a  cordial  wel- 
come in  the  literaiy  circles  of  Edinbur^L 
Hogg[,  who  speaks  of  him  as '  honest  Ainsbe,* 
mentions,  as  his  one  failing,  constitutional 
sleepiness,  the  irresistibility  of  which  Hosg, 
with  characteristic  egotism,  iUustrates  vy 
stating  that  he  has  *  seen  him  fall  fast  asleep 
in  the  blue  parlour  at  Ambrose's,  with  Nortn 
in  the  chair  and  myself  croupier.'  Fourteen 
letters  of  Bums  to  Ainslie  are  included  in 
the  poet's  correspondence.  According  to 
W.  S.  Douglas  (  Works  o/Bunu,  ii.  188),  the 
ballad, '  Robin  shure  in  Hairst,'  refers  to  a 
juvenile  amour  of  Ainslie.  Ainslie  presented 
Sir  Walter  Scott  with  a  manuscript  copy  of 
'  Tam  o'  Shanter,'  which  he  had  received  from 
Bums  at  Ellisland.   He  died  11  April,  1888. 

[Works  of  Bums,  especiaUy  the  editions  of 
Cunningham,  Chambers,  P.  1±,  Waddel,  and  W. 
S.  Douglas.]  T.  F.  H. 

AINSLIE,  WHITELAW  (JL  1788- 
1835),  surgeon  and  writer  on  materia  medica, 
was  nominated  assistant  surgeon  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service  on  17  June  1788,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  India  was  appointed  garrison 
surgeon  of  Chingleput.  On  17  Oct.  17d4 
he  was  promoted  to  the  ^prade  of  surgeon, 
having  been  two  years  previously  transferred 
to  Ganjam.  In  1810  ne  was  appointed  su- 
perintending surgeon,  the  court  of  directors 
having  approved  his  motives  in  drawing  up 
a  scheme  to  improve  the  health  of  the  troops 
in  India,  whilst  rejecting  the  plan  proposed. 
He  was  named  superintending  surgeon  of 
the  southern  division  of  the  army  (Madras) 
in  1814,  and  two  years  later  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  guineas  was  awarded  to  him  as  a 
mark  of  tne  estimation  in  which  his  services 
were  held  by  the  court  of  directors.  In  1816 
he  resigned,  having  served  twenty-seven 
years  apparently  without  any  furlough,  and 
returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  During  his  residence  in  India  he  seems 
to  have  published  the  joint  report  mentioned 
below,  a  *  Treatise  upon  Edible  Vegetables,' 
and  the  *  Materia  Medica  of  Hindostan.' 
After  liis  return  he  occupied  himself  by 
launching  out  into  different  branches  of 
literature,  as  shown  bv  the  appended  list  of 
works.  In  1835  he  refers  to  himself  as  being 
in  the  *  vale  of  years,'  the  book  being  dedi- 
cated to  his  wife. 

He  published  the  following  works:  1.  *  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  Hindostan,'  Madras,  1813, 
4to.  2.  *  Materia  Indica ;  or  Some  Account 
of  those  Articles  which  are  employed  by  the 
Hindoos  and  other  Eastern  Nations  in  their 
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Hedictne,  Aitg,  and  Agriciillure,'  by  White- 
law  Ainalif,  M.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  London.  1826, 
3  vols.  8vo.  (Tbu  h  an  omendt-d  edition  of 
tbeforvguing.)  S.  ■  Clt^mraco,  or  the  Tuaean 
l.>rpltaD  1  &  traetc  drama  in  five  acts.  Bath, 
Ifea. Sto ;  2ud edition,  1823.  4.  ' Obaena- 
rions  nn  the  Cbolera  Morbus  of  India.'  Lon- 
don, 1H25,  Bvo.  (A  rejoinder  to  this  tract 
waa  published  by  James  Moiiaon,  tiie  hygeist, 
in  the  some  year.)  5.  '  Medieul  Ob«erva- 
tiona,'  forming  pp.  3KJ-3e7  of  Tol.  iii.  of 
Mmrav's'Hisroncal  and  Descriptive  Account 
..f  British  India."  1832.  8vo  (vols.  Ti.-viii. 
Edinburgh  Cnbinet  Library);  new  edition 
in  lAU.  6,  -An  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Introduclior  of  Chrietiamty  into  India,' 
Edinburgh,  183fi,  8vo.  7.  (In  conjunction 
with  A.  Smith  and  M.  Christy)  '  Report  on 
the  Ckusps  of  the  Epidemical  Fever  which 

C vailed  in  the  Pruviacesof  Ooimbatore,  Ma- 
rs- Dinignl,  and  Tinivelly,  in  1809-10-11,' 
London,  1816,  8vo. 

[MS.  Records,  Indis  01Hce."|  B.  D.  J. 

AINSWORTH,  HENRY  (1571-1622  or 
1623),  leader  of  the  separatist  congregation 
•.t  AinBterdam,  and  controversialist,  wa«,  ac- 
carding  to  the  Lanciishire  historians,  one  of 
an  uld  family  in  thai  county,  and  is  usually 
■tat«d  t<i  have  been  bom  at  Fleasington 
about  1560,  The  real  ilatt-  of  hifi  birth  is 
1571,  and  nothing  very  certain  is  known  as 
to  his  birthplace  and  parentage.  Accord- 
ing In  Baines  and  Abram,  his  father,  Law- 
renoo  Ainsworth,  who  married  Dorothy, 
f)viglit«r  of  Thomas  Orimshaw,  of  Clayton, 
wna  one  of  the  original  povemori!  of  Black- 
bum  grammar  school,  which  was  founded  in 
IS07.  IlBre,  it  is  conJMtured,  Henry  re- 
eeired  the  earlier  part  of  his  education.  He 
waa  left  nn  orphan  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
He  is  said  lo  have  proceeded  lo  the  university 
of  Ounbridge ;  but  his  name  is  not  to  lie 
found  in  the  'Athente  Cantabrigienses.' 
Ih!Xt4)r  hu  pointed  out  a  passage  in  Roger 
Williams  wliieb  militates  against  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  a  graduate :  '  That  mo«t 
despised  (whilu  living)  and  now  giuch  htf^ 
nuured  Mr.  Ainsworth  had  scarw  his  peere 
aroomgvt  a  thousand  academicians,  and  ret 
hf>  iMtrce  set  foot  within  a  colledfl;e  walls. 

Ainsworth  was  a  flue  type  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan puritan — learned,  Bincere,eamest ,  and 
nncorapromising.  He  attached  himself  to 
tboao  who  wi-re  styled  '  Brownist«,'  who, 
nnderthenameof '  Indejiendents,' afterwords 
pUvcnl  so  important  u  part  in  English  history, 
ana  wlio  were  the  ancestors  of  t  he  '  Congro- 
gataOflalists '  and  other  free  churches  of  the 
preMnt tima.  Their eM«ntial  distinction -wnn 
thu  4]laiiB  that  each  church  or  congrtigation 


should  be  a  religious  republic,  regulating  lis 
own  allairs  in  entire  independence  of  sinle 
control,  whether  episcopal  or  presbyterian. 
A  vigorous  persecution  was  directed  agninst 
tliMe  sectaries,  and  their  founder  is  said  even- 
tually to  have  reverted  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;but  some  of  his  followers  went  intoexile 
rather  than  recognise  the  right  of  the  secular 
power  to  dictate  in  such  a  matter.  Ains- 
worth, about  1693,  entered  into  the  service 
of  a  bookseller  at  Amsterdam  as  a  porter. 
Of  this  period  it  is  said  by  Roger  WQlinms 
that  '  he  lived  upon  nlnepence  a  week  and 
some  boiled  roots.'  In  1596  he  became 
'  t«acbor '  of  the  church  of  which  Frnwcis 
Johnson  was  minister.  According  to  one 
account  Ainsworth  came  from  Ireland  to  the 
Netherlands   (Dbstek,   p.  269).     Here   his 

Kwers  as  a  Hebraist  were  discovered  and 
aught  into  play.  There  were  other  exiles 
in  tEe  city,  and  Ainsworth,  together  with 
Francis  Johnson,  founded  an  independent 
church,  and  in  1G96  was  the  author,  wholly 
or  in  part,  of  the  '  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  People  called  Brownista.'  The  task  of 
orgouising  the  new  church  was  not  an  easy 
one.  Amsterdoai  whs  a  city  of  refugo  for 
the  persecuted  and  the  destitute,  and  the 
three  hundred  members  of  the  church  included 
some  who  did  not  reflect  much  credit  upon  it. 
Thev  were  not  regarded  with  favour  either 
by  t^e  divines  or  magistrates  of  the  Nether- 
laude,  and  even  their  application  to  Francis 
Junius,  then  professor  ol  divinity  at  Leyden, 
had  but  a  lukewarm  answer.  Objects  of 
persecution  at  home  and  of  suspicion  in  exile, 
thev  added  10  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
bv  internal  dissension.  Johnson  had  mar- 
ried a  rich  widow,  whose  fashionable  sriire 
gave  offence  to  some  of  the  conajegation, 
and  amongst  others  lo  the  pastors  father  and 
brother.  Dexter  has  given  a  full  account  of 
this  odd  controversy,  in  which  Ainsworth 


appears  to  have  acted  in  a  very  conciliatory 
flpiri  t.  One  of  the  oloections  to  the  lady  was 
that  in  her  dress  she  nad  'bodies  tied  to  the 
■petticote  with  pointsas  mon  do  their  doublets 
and  their  hose,  contrary  to  1  Thess.  v.  32,  con- 
ferre-i  with  Deut.  wii.  5  and  1  John  ii.  16 't 
John  Robinson,  the  past  or  of  the  American  pil- 
grim fat  here,  retired  to  Levden  to  escape  from 
the  contentions  of  the  faltliful  in  Amstfrdum, 
where  a  further  secession  was  headed  by 
John  Smvth,  a  former  minister  of  a  separatist 
church  in  Lincolnshire,  wbo)«  Arminian 
views  led  to  an  animated  controversy.  The 
third  separation  in  the  Amsterdam  society 
was  the  result  of  a  controversy  between 
Johnson  the  pastor  and  Ainsworth  the 
leaeherof  thechurch.  The  chief  point  india- 
pule  was  OS  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
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church  and  the  true  meaning  of  Matt,  zyiii.  17. 
Ain8Worth*8  view  was  that  the  power  of  ex- 
communication belonged  to  the  congreffation 
as  a  whole,  and  was  not  to  be  us^  by  the 
elders  or  officers  alone.  After  many  efforts 
at  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  Ainsworth, 
he  and  his  friends  finally  withdrew  in  De- 
cember 1610,  and  the  scoffers  were  soon  able 
to  point  to  the  two  congregations,  whom  they 
styled  respectively  Franciscan  Brownists  and 
Ainsworthian  Brownists.  Subsequently 
there  was  a  lawsuit  for  the  possession  of  the 
original  building.  This  was  brought,  not  by 
Ainsworth  or  by  his  companv  collectively, 
but  by  some  individuals.  Tne  decision  is 
unknown;  but  it  appears  to  have  gone 
against  Johnson,  who  with  his  friends  re- 
moved to  Emden. 

Ainsworth  was  now  minister  for  twelve 
years.  This  was  a  busy  time ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  pastoral  office,  he 
wrote  a  lengthy  series  of  controversial  and 
exegetical  works.  Many  of  these  are  now 
rare,  and  in  the  following  list  those  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum  are  indicated 
by  the  addition  of  B.  M. :  1.  *  A  True  Con- 
fession of  the  Faith  and  humble  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Alegeance  which  her  Ma- 
jestie's  subjects,  falsely  called  Brownists,  do 
hould,' &c.,  1596, 1602.  2.  *  Apology  or  De- 
fence of  such  Christians  as  are  commonly 
but  unjustly  called  Brownists,'  Amst.  1604. 
This  is  a  joint  work  with  F.  Johnson.  There 
were  Dutch  translations  in  1612  and  1670. 
3.  *  Certayne  questions  concerning  (i.)  silk  or 
wool  in  the  High  Priest's  Ephod ;  (ii.])  Idol 
Temples,  commonly  called  Churches ;  (iii.)  the 
forme  of  prayer  commonly  called  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  (iv.)  Excommimication,  &c.,  handled 
between  H.  Broughton  and  Henry  Ains- 
worth,' London,  1605.  (B.M.)  4.  *  Answer 
to  Mr.  Stone's  Sermon,'  1605.  This  has  dis- 
appeared, but  is  mentioned  in  Lawne's 
^Brownisme  turned  the  Inside  Outward,' 
London,  1613.  (B.M.)  6.  The  *  Communion 
of  Sainct^ ;  a  treatise  of  the  Fellowship  that 
the  Faithful  have  with  God  and  his  Angels, 
and  one  with  another,  in  the  present  life. 
Gathered  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by 
H.  A.'  Reprinted  in  the  year  1615  (B.M.), 
1628;  Nova  Belgia,  1640  (B.M.),  1641 ;  Aber- 
deen, 1844.  Dexter  thinks  this  was  first  issued 
in  1607.  6.  *An  Arrow  against  Idolatrie 
by  H.  A.,'  1611  (B.M.),  1617,  1624,  1640 
(B.M.)  7.  *  Count-er-poyson :  Considera- 
tions touching  the  points  in  difference  be- 
tween the  godly  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  seduced  Brethren  of  the 
Separation;  Arguments  that  the  best  As- 
semblies of  the  present  Church  of  England 
are  true  Visible  Cnurches ;  that  the  Preachers 


in  the  best  Assemblies  of  England  are  true 
Ministers  of  Christ ;  Mr.  Bernard's  book,  en- 
titled the  "  Separatists'  Schism  " ;  Mr.  Craw- 
Shaw's  questions  propounded  in  his  Sennons 
preached  at  the  Cross.  Ebuunined  and  an- 
swered by  H.  A.,'  1606  rB.M.),  1612,  1642 
g.M.)  8.  'An  Epistle  sent  unto  two 
ughters  of  Warwick  from  H.  N.  fjtoiy 
Nicholas],  the  oldest  &ther  of  the  f  amilie 
of  Love.  With  A  Refutation  of  the  Errors 
that  are  therein  by  H.  A.,'  Amsterdam,  1606. 
(B.M.)  9.  *  A  Defence  of  the  Holy  Scrips 
tures,  Worship,  and  Ministry  used  in  toe 
Christian  Churches  seperated  from  Anti- 
christ, against  the  challenges,  cavils,  and 
contradictions  of  M.  Smyth,  in  hia  book  en- 
titled **  The  Differences  of  the  Churches  of 
the  Separation."  Hereunto  are  annexed  a 
few  ammadversions  upon  some  of  M.  Smyth's 
censures,  in  his  answer  made  to  M.  Bernard^ 
by  Henry  Ainsworth,  teacher  of  the  English 
exiled  Church  at  Amsterdam.  ImprintM  at 
Amsterdam  by  Giles  Thorp,'  1609.  rB.M.) 
10.  '  The  Booke  of  Psalmes,  englishea  both 
in  Prose  and  Metre ;  with  Annotations  open- 
ing the  words  and  sentences  by  conference 
with  other  Scriptures,  by  Henry  Ainsworth, 
Ept.  V.  18,  19.  Amsterdam,  printed,'  &c 
1612  rB.M.),  1617  (B.M.),  1626, 1639, 1644 
(B.M.)  11.  ^An  Animadversion  to  Mr. 
Kichard  Clifton's  Advertisement,  who,  under 
pretence  of  answering  Chr.  Laune's  book, 
nath  published  another  man's  private  Letter, 
with  Mr.  Francis  Johnson's  Ajaswer  thereto. 
Which  letter  is  here  justified,  the  answer 
thereto  refuted,  and  the  true  causes  of  the 
lamentable  breach  that  hath  lately  fallen 
out  in  the  English  exiled  Church  at  Am- 
sterdam manifested.  Imprinted  at  Amster- 
dam by  Giles  Thorp,' 1613.  (B.M.)  12.  'An- 
notations upon  the  first  book  of  Moses  called 
Genesis,'  1616,  1621.  13.  <  Annotations 
upon  the  second  book  of  Moses  called  Exodus,' 
1617,  1626.  14.  'Annotations  upon  the 
third  book  of  Moses  called  Leviticus,'  1618, 
1626.  15.  *  Annotations  upon  the  fourth 
book  of  Moses  called  Numbers,*  1619.  (B.M) 

16.  '  Annotations  upon  the  fifth  book  of 
Moses  called  Deuteronomie,'  1619.  (B.M.) 

17.  *  Annotations  ui)on  the  five  books  of 
Moses,'  1619, 1621,  1626,  1627  (B.M.),  1639 
(B.M.)  18.  *  Annotations  upon  tne  five 
books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Song 
of  Songs,'  London,  1627,  1639.  A  Dutch 
translation  1690,  German  translation  1692. 
19.  *  The  Trying  out  of  the  Truth,  b^ruii 
and  prosequutea  in  certain  letters  and  pas* 
sages  between  John  Aynsworth  and  Henry 
Aynsworth :  the  one  pleading  for,  the  other 
against,  the  present  religion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.    The  chief  things  here  handled 
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are:    (i.)  of  God's  Word  and  Scriptures, 
whether  they  be  sufficient  rule  of  our  fayth ; 


Text,  and  the  allegations  of  the  Rabbins  in 
his  Annotations/  1639.    This,  although  be- 


(ii.)  of  the  Scriptures  expounded  by  the  .  lieved  to  have  been  printed  separately,  is  in- 
Uhurch,  and  of  unwriten  tradition ;  (lii.)  of '  eluded  in  the  Annotations  on  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Church  of  Home,  whether  it  be  the  It  arose  out  of  an  attack  by  John  Paget, 
trewe  Catholic  Church,  and  her  sentence  to  minister  of  the  English  Reformed  Church  at 
be  received  as  the  certayne  truth.    Published  !  Amsterdam,  who  took  offence  at  the  admis- 


for  the  good  of  others  by  E.  P.  in  the  year 
1615.'  (B.M.)  This  is  an  interesting  memo- 
rial of  the  reli^ous  controversy  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.     John  Ainsworth^  who  had  ab- 


sion  of  a  woman  as  member  of  AinRWorth*s 
congregation  who  had  previously  belonged 
to  Faffet[s  church.  26.  *  The  Old  Orthodox 
Foundation  of  Religion.  Long  since  collected 


jured  Anglicanism,  and  was  imprisoned  in  by  that  judicious  and  eloquent  man,  Mr 
London  as  a  recusant,  put  forth  a  challenge  Iienry  Ainsworth,  for  the  benefit  of  hiis  pri- 
to  a  written  debate,  and  invited  Henry  vate  company,  and  now  divulged  for  the 
Ainsworth  to  notice  this  cartel.  In  the  '  publicke  of  aU  that  desire  to  know  that  cor- 
reply  to  this  the  Brownist  minister,  writing  ner-stone,  Jesus  Christ.  By  S.  W.*  London, 
from  Amsterdam,  refers  to  his  opponent  as' in  1641  (B.M.),  1653  ('B.M.).  The  name  of  the 
nation  and  in  name,  and  I  know  not  whether  ,  editor,  Samuel  Wliite,  appears  at  the  end 
also  for  nearer  alliance,  being  meet.'  Four  of  the  preface.  Whilst  not  agreeing  with 
letters  by  the  disj^utants  were  addressed  to  Ainsworth's  *  preposterous  zeale  in  the  point 
each  other,  and  in  the  published  volume  ;  and  practise  of  Separation,'  yet  as  an  eye- 
HeniT  Ainsworth  ends  with  a  short  reply.  '  witness  of  his  life  in  Amsterdam  he  praises 
The  discussion  extended  from  1609  to  1613.  his  '  humility,  sobriety,  and  discretion,'  and 
It  has  been  said  that  John  and  Henr^  were  declares  that '  hee  lived  and  died  unblameable 
brothers,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  .  to  the  world,'  except  in  one  point,  which  to 
The  letters  on  the  whole  are  remarkable  for  many  is  a  strong  testimony  of  Ainsworth's 
the  earnestness  and  yet  friendly  spirit  of  the  love  of  the  truth.  26.  *Two  Treatises. 
disputants  in  an  age  when  religious  contro-  The  first.  Of  the  Communion  of  Saints ; 
versy  was  apt  to  be  bitterly  personal.  The  the  second  entitled  An  Arrow  against 
answers  of  John  Ainsworth  and  twenty-one  Idolatry,  &c.  To  this  edition  is  prefixed 
other  priests  in  Newgate,  20  March  1614,  as  some  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the 
to  the  doctrine  of  allegiance,  will  be  found  j  author  [by  Dr.  Stuart].'  Edinb.  1789.  (B.M.) 
in  Tiemey's  edition  of  Dodd's  *  Church  His-  !  27.  *  Annotations  upon  the  Pentateuch, 
tory  of  England,'  iv.  p.  cciv.  20.  *  A  Reply  '  Psalms,  and  Song  of  Solomon,  with  a  Memoir 
to  the  pretended  Christian  Plea  for  the  Anti-  of  the  Author,'  2  vols.,  Glasgow,  1843.  (B.M.) 
christian  Church  of  Rome,  published  by  ,  W.  Bartlett,  writing  in  1647,  speaks  of  a 
Francis  Johnson,  a.d.  1617.  Wherein  the  Marge  treatise 'by  Ainsworth  entitled*  Guide 
weakness  of  the  said  Plea  is  manifested,  and  to  Zion.'  This  is  not  otherwise  known,  and 
arguments  alleged  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  may  perhaps  be  a  mistaken  reference  to 
and  Baptisme  therein,  are  refuted,  anno  1618.  I  *  Svon  s  Prerogative  Royal,'  which  appeared 
Printed  in  the  year  1620.*  (B.M.)  21 .  *  Solo-  in  1641 ,  and,  though  without  name,  is  regardeil 
mon's  Song  of  Songs  in  English  metre,'  1623,  as  the  work  of  Ainsworth's  successor,  John 
1626.  22.  'A  Seasonable  Discourse;  or,  a  Canne.  It  is,  however,  not  what  even  now 
Censure  upon  a  Dialogue  of  the  Anabaptists,  j  we  should  call  a  large  treatise,  and  is  but  a 
entitled  "  A  Description  of  what  Goa  hath  lilliputianspecimenof  the  powers  of  the  theo- 
predestinated  concerning  man,"' 1623,  1642  i  logians  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tlie 
(B.M.),  1643  (B.M.),  1645,  1651.  23.  *  Cer- i  foregoing  list  will  show  that  Henry  Ains- 
tain  Notes  of  Mr.  Henry  Aynsworth,  his  last  ■  worth  was  a  busy  and  voluminous  writer, 
Sermon.  Taken  by  pen  in  the  publique  de-  !  both  as  controversialist  and  as  commentator. 
livery  by  one  of  his  flock  a  little  before  his  '  He  did  not  even  disdain  the  muses ;  but 
death,  anno  1622.  Published  now  at  last  by  his  versification  is  of  the  baldest.  The 
the  saidwriter  as  a  love  token  of  remembrance  curious  in  hymnolog}-  who  consult  his  *  An- 
to  hia  brethren,  to  inkindle  their  affections  to  I  notations '  upon  Exo<lus  xv.  will  find  the 


prayer,  that  scandalls  (of  manie years  continu- 
ance) may  be  removed,  that  are  barrs  to  keep 
back  manie  godly  wise  and  judicious  from  us, 
whereby,  we  might  grow  to  further  perfection 
again.  Imprint^  l&O.'  The  preface  is  si^ed 
&bine  Staresmore.  The  text  is  1  Peter  li.  4. 
24.  '  Adyertisement  touching  some  Objec- 
tions against  the  Sincerity  of  the  Hebrew 
VOL.  I. 


music  to  which  his  *Song  of  Moses'  was 
sung  by  the  little  church  at  Amsterdam. 
Of  the  Canticles  he  executed  a  metrical  ver- 
sion. He  had  not  the  faintest  breath  of 
poetical  inspiration.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
noting  that  William  Ainsworth,  described  as 
lecturer  at  St.  Peter  s,  Chester,  wrote  *  Me- 
dulla Bibliorum :  the  Marrow  of  the  Bible .  . . 
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toother  with  so  many  English  poems  con- 
taining the  contents  of  every  chapter/  which 
appeared  in  1662. 

Henry  Ainsworth  left  behind  him  a  large 
quantity  of  manuscripts,  which  appear  to  have 
been  dispersed.  This  is  known  from  a  passa^ 
in  one  of  Dr.  John  Worthington's  letters,  m 
which  he  bears  an  emphatic  testimony  both 
to  the  character  and  attainments  of  Henry 
Ainsworth.  *  There  is  another  author,  whose 
remains  are  most  worthy  to  be  retrieved — I 
mean  Mr.  Ainsworth,  whose  excellent  anno- 
tations upon  the  Pentateuch,  &c.  sufficiently 
discover  his  great  learning  and  his  most  exact 
observation  of  the  proper  idioms  of  the  holy 
text,  with  every  iota  and  tittle  of  which  he 
seems  to  be  as  much  acquainted  as  any  of  the 
Masoreths  of  Tiberias/  Dr.  Worthington 
goes  on  to  mention  works  on  Hosea,  Matthew, 
and  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
Ainsworth  nad  left,  but  which,  owing  to 
some  difficulty  as  to  price  or  copyright  be- 
tween Ainsworth's  son  and  his  successor, 
John  Canne,  had  not  been  printed.  The 
value  of  Ainsworth's  exegetical  writings  has 
been  attested  by  Cotton,  Doddridge,  Calmet, 
Poole,  and  Clarke.  Time  has  not  entirely 
destroyed  the  value  of  his  annotations ;  for 
they  have  been  found  helpful  to  the  company 
of  Old  Testament  revisers  (Dexter,  p.  342). 
His  character  was  that  of  a  modest,  amiable, 
and  conciliatory  man,  acting  with  modera- 
tion under  difficult  circumstances,  unwilling 
to  enter  upon  controversy,  and  yet  not  shrink- 
ing from  it  when  duty  called.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  service  to  English  nonconformity 
was  the  establishment  of  a  tradition  of  learn- 
ing and  culture.  Even  those  of  the  world 
who  despised  the  sectary  admired  the  scholar 
whose  acquirements  in  rabbinical  and  ori- 
ental literature — as  it  was  then  understood — 
were  equalled  by  few  in  Europe.  This  com- 
bination led  Moreri  and  others  to  suppose 
that  Henry  Ainsworth  the  annotator  and 
Henry  Ainsworth  the  Brownist  were  distinct 
individuals. 

Dexter  has  shown  that  Henry  Ainsworth, 
who  is  described  as  a  minister,  thirty-six  years 
of  age  and  from  Swanton,  married  Margery 
Halie,  from  Ipswich,  widow  of  Richard 
Appelbey,  29  March  1607.  He  also  quotes 
a  passage  from  Paget — certainly  an  unscru- 
pulous and  biassed  witness — who  declares 
that  Ainsworth  was  originally  a  member  of 
the  church  of  England — as,  indeed,  he  must 
have  been — separated  from  her,  then  in  Lon- 
don rejoined  her  communion,  but  left  her, 
and  once  more,  when  in  Ireland,  ^and  in 
some  danger  for  your  scandall,'  at  least 
nominally  resumed  his  allegiance.  Even 
if  there  were  any  wavering  in  Ainsworth's 


youth,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  yet 
during  all  the  period  of  his  public  life  from 
1696  to  his  death  we  find  him  constant  to 
the  despised  and  unpopular  form  of  Christi- 
anity which  he  had  adopted. 

Before  his  death  Ainsworth  for  a  time  left 
Amsterdam  and  revisited  Ireland,  but  re- 
turned to  his  city  of  exile,  where  he  died  late 
in  1622  or  early  in  1623.  Neal  has  g^iven  a 
strange  narration  of  his  death,  which,  if  too 
absurd  for  credence,  is  too  circumstantial  to 
be  omitted.  '  His  death,'  he  says,  '  was 
sudden,  and  not  without  suspicion  of  vio- 
lence ;  for  it  is  reported  that,  having  found  a 
diamond  of  very  great  value  in  the  streets  of 
Amsterdam,  he  advertised  it  in  print,  and 
when  the  owner,  who  was  a  Jew,  came  to  de- 
mand it,  he  offered  him  any  acknowledgment 
he  would  desire;  but  Ainsworth,  though  poor, 
would  accept  of  nothing  but  a  conference 
with  some  of  his  rabbies  upon  the  prophedes 
of  the  Old  Testament  relatmg  to  the  Messiah, 
which  the  other  promised,  but  not  having 
interest  enough  to  obtain  it,  'tis  thought  that 
he  was  poisoned.'  Brook's  version  is  that 
the  conference  took  place,  and  the  champion 
of  Christianity  was  poisoned  by  his  defeated 
antagonists. 

[Works  of  John  Bobinson,  Pastor  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  London,  1861  ;  Two  Treatises  by 
Henry  Ainsworth  (with  some  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  the  author),  Edinburgh,  1789; 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  43  ;  Brook's 
Lives  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  299  ;  Abram's  History 
of  Blackburn,  Blackburn,  1877 ;  Baxter's  Con- 
gregationalism of  the  Last  Three  Hundred  Years, 
1880  (containing,  at  p.  296,  a  facsimile  of  Henry 
Ainsworth's  signature) ;  Bainos's  Lancashire ; 
Hiilley's  Jjancashire  Puritanism ;  British  Mu- 
seum General  Catjilogue.]  W.  E.  A.  A. 

AINSWORTH,  ROBERT  (1660-1743), 
lexicographer,  was  bom  at  Woodyale,  in  the 
parish  of  Eccles,  four  miles  from  Manchester, 
in  September  1660.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  and  afterwards 
kept  a  school  in  that  town.  In  or  before 
1698  he  removed  to  London,  and  for  a  time 
he  was  master  of  *  a  considerable  boarding- 
school  '  at  Bethnal  Green.  During  his  resi- 
dence there  he  published,  probably  as  a  kind 
of  advertisement,  a  very  suggestive  pamphlet 
on  *The  most  Natural  and  Easie  Way  of 
Institution,'  containing  various  useful  pro- 
posals in  the  direction  of  educational  reform. 
He  afterwards  removed  his  school  to  Hackney, 
and  carried  it  on  successively  at  other  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 

Having  acquired  a  moderate  fortune,  Ains- 
worth gave  up  his  school,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  a  private  manner.  He 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
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quaries  in  1724,  and  honourable  mention  is 
made  of  him  in  the  history  of  the  society 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Archaeo- 
logia.'     After  retiring  from  his  school  he 
devoted  a  good  deal  01  his  time  to  ransacking 
the  shops  of  obscure  brokers  in  every  quarter 
of  London,  by  which  means  he  often  procured 
old  coins  and  other  valuable  curiosities  at  a 
small  cost.    He  disposed  of  his  collection  of 
antiquities  and  rarities  in  single  articles  a 
short  time  before  his  death.    Heame  in  his 
jottings  (30  Aug.  1734J  says :  *  Mr.  Ayns- 
worth  formerly  kept  a  Doarding  school^  and 
had  a  veiT  flourishing^  school.    His  wife  is 
dead,  but  he  had  no  cnildren.    He  is  not  in 
orders.  He  was  bom  in  Lancashire,  in  which 
coimty  he  is  about  making  a  settlement,  being 
down  there  at  present,  for  the  poor  for  ever, 
having  no  relations  but  at  a  great  distance. 
He  hath  been  said  to  be  a  nonjuror.    I  think 
be  is  rather  a  Calvinist.  .  .  .  He  hath  a  very 
great  collection  of  coins.    A  maid  servant 
lobb'd  him  of  many  gold  and  silver  ones. 
Dr.  Middleton  Massey  is  well  acquainted  with 
Imn..   He  Lb  well  spoken  of  in  Westminster 
«chooL'    Thomas  Jackson,  in  his  'Life  of 
Charles  Wesley,*  states  that  'among  those 
who  visited  Charles  at  this  time  (May  1738) 
was  the  learned  Mr.  Ainsworth,  author  of 
the  Latin  Dictionary  which  bears  his  name. 
He  was  now  venerable  through  age,  and  at- 
tended the  methodist  meetings  for  prayer 
and  spiritual  converse,  in  the  spirit  of  a  little 
child.    Charles  Wesley  himself  in  his  journal 
(12  May  1738),  remarks :  '  I  was  much  moved 
at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  a  man  of 
great  learning,  above  seventv,  who,  like  old 
Simeon,  was  waiting  to  see  tne  Lord's  salva- 
tion, that  he  might  depart  in  peace.     His 
tears,  and  vehemence,  and  childlike  simplicity 
showed  him  upon  the  entrance  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.*     Again  Charles  Wesley 
writes  (24  May  1738) :  *  I  was  much  pleased 
to-day  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Ainsworth;   a 
little  child,  fuU  of  grief,  and  fears,  and  love. 
At  our  repeating  the  line  of  the  hymn — 
Now  descend  and  shake  the  earth, 

he  fell  down  as  in  an  agony.' 

Ainsworth  died  in  London,  4  April  1743, 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  at  Poplar,  where  is  the  foUowing 
monumental  inscription  for  him  and  his 
wife,  written  by  himself: — 

Rob.  Ainsworth  et  Uxor  ejus,  admodnm  senes, 
Dormitori,  vestem  detritam  hie  exnerunt, 
Novam,  primo  mane  snrgentes,  indntnri. 
Dnm  fiiB,  mortalis,  sapias,  et  respioe  finem, 
Hoc  miadent  manes,  hoc  canit  Amramides. 
To  thy  Reflection,  mortal  Friend, 
Th'  Advice  of  Moses  I  commend : 
Be  wise  and  meditate  thy  End. 


His  works  are : — 1.  The  tract  already  al- 
luded to,  entitled  *  The   most   Natural  and 
Easie  Way  of  Institution :  containing  Pro- 
posals for  making  a  Domestic  Education  less 
chargeable  to  Parents,  and  more  Easie  and 
Beneficial  to  Children.    By  which  Method, 
Youth  may  not  only  make  a  very  consider- 
able Progress  in   Languages,   but   also   in 
Arts  and  Sciences,  in  Two  Years,^  London, 
1698, 4 to.     This  sensible  treatise  shows  that 
Ainsworth  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 
that  he  had  arrived  at  much  more  correct 
views  of  education  than  were  then,  and  in- 
!  deed  are  still,  commonly  entertained,  more 
especially  on  the  mode  of  teaching  foreign 
i  langua^s.     He  perceived  the  absurdity"  of 
!  imparting,  at  the  outset,  the  abstract  rules 
of  grammar,  and  proposed   that  languages 
should  be  taught  after  the  mode  by  which 
,  every  child  learns  its  mother  tongue.     His 
'  ingenious  and  rational  scheme  for  imparting 
!  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  thus  described:  ^1 
I  believe  the  Latin  Tongue  may  be  leam*d  so 
I  far  forth  as  to  understand  very  weU  a  Roman 
i  Author,  to  write  Latin  correctly,  and  speak 
I  it  fluently,  and   a  considerable  Knowledge 
j  attained  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  little  Chil- 
dren,  by  the   Proposals  following,  in   two 
years*  time  at  most,  and  that  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  both  to  Master  and  Scholar.  Propo- 
sition d)  That  a  convenient  House  be  taken, 
a  small  distance  from  London,  with  a  large 
Garden,  and  other  Conveniencies.     (2)  That 
there  be  two  Masters,  whereof  one  to  be  ca- 
pable of  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  : 
The  other,  at  least,  to  understand  Latin,  and 
speak  it  fluently ;  to  be  well  skill'd  in  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Geography,  and  History ;  and  that 
he  write  a  good  Hand.     (3)  That  Latin  be 
made  a  Living  Language  in  the  Family ;  i.e. 
That  no  other  Language  be  us*d  in  presence 
of  the  Boys.     (4)  That  one  or  both  the  Mas- 
ters continually  be  present  with  the  Pupils, 
whether  Readmg,  Writing,  Translating,  or 
Plaving,  from  7  in   the  Morning  till  8  at 
Night.     (5)  That  there  be  no  Rods,  or  any 
kind  of  Punishment,  but  that  a  generous 
Emulation  be   carry 'd  on  by  Rewards;   to 
which  use  the  Parents  shall  allow  per 

Annum,  of  which  they  to  have  an  Account 
Monthly  in  a  Latin  Epistle,  by  which  they 
may  be  informed  both  of  their  Proficiency  and 
Dibgence  from  time  to  time.  (6)  That  the 
nium)er  of  Pupils  exceed  not  Twelve.  (7  )  That 
they  read  English  weU ;  and  that  their  Mas- 
ter take  care  to  Imprf)ve  it.  (8)  That  they  be 
not  younger  than  Six,  nor  older  than  Eleven 
Years  of  Age.  (9)  That  their  Authors,  and 
Masters,  be  their  Grammar,  Dictionary,  and 
Phrase-Book.  (10)  That  nothing  be  imposed 
on  them  as  a  Task.'    Ainsworth  did  not 
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place  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  pamphlet,  but  he  affixed  it 
to  '  the  dedication  addressed  to  Sir  William 
I  lustier,  M.P./  one  of  the  members  for  North- 
allerton, with  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  previously  well  acquainted.  At  the  end 
is  the  following  advertisement : — *  Such  as 
desire  to  discourse  the  Author  upon  these 
Proposals  may  hear  of  him  at  the  Book- 
sellers, or  at  the  Marine  CJofiee-IIouse  in 
Birchin  Lane,  after  'Change,  who  can  inform 
them  of  Undertakers.'  A  second  edition, 
with  a  few  additions,  appeared  in  1699;  and 
another,  also  called  the  second  edition,  was 
brought  out  in  1736  by  the  notorious  Curll, 
of  Rose  Street,  Covent  Garden,  probably 
without  Ainsworth's  knowledge  or  consent. 
2.  An  account,  in  Latin,  of  the  classical 
antiq^uities  collected  by  John  Kemp,  under 
the  title  of  *  Monumenta  Vetustatis  Kempi- 
ana,ex  vetustis  scriptoribus  illustrata,eosque 
vicissim  illustrantia ;  In  duas  Partes  divisa : 
Quarum  Altera  Mumias,  Simulacra,  Statuas, 
Signa,  Lares,  Inscriptiones,  Vasa,  Lucemas, 
Amuleta,  Lapides,  Uemmas,  Annulos,  Fibu- 
las, cum  aliis  veterum  Kelicmiis;  AlteraNum- 
mos,  materia  modoque  di versos,  continet.' 
Tendon,  1720,  8vo.  Besides  the  catalogue, 
profusely  illustrated  with  classical  references, 
the  volume  contains  ten  long  dissertations  on 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities; 
one  being  a  disquisition  on  the  lioman 
money,  *  Ue  Asse  et  Partibus  ejus,'  which 
extends  to  above  seventy  pages.  There  is  in 
the  British  Museum  the  linndsomelv  bound 
presentation  copv  of  this  work  that  was  sent 
to  IIenr\'^  Hare,  Lord  Coleraine.  Two  manu- 
script  letters,  in  most  elegant  handwriting, 
addressed  by  Ainsworth  to  his  lordship,  and 
also  a  manuscript  note  by  Dr.  Birch,  are 
prefixed  to  this  copy.  »S.  An  account  of 
ancient  Roman  coins,  drawn  up  by  him  and 
Roger  Gale  conjointly  for  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  4.  ^"la-tiov,  sive,  ex  Veferis 
Monumenti  Isaici  Descriptione,  Isidis  Delu- 
brum  reseratum,'  1729,  4to,  consisting  of 
only  four  pages,  besides  the  dedication  to 
James  West,  Esq.  5.  *De  Clypeo  Camilli 
antiquo,'  1734,  4to,  which  had  previouslv 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  *  Museum  AVooJ- 
wardianum,'  or  account  of  the  antiquarian 
collections  of  Dr.  John  AVoodward,  published 
after  AVoodward's  death  in  1728,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Ainsworth,  by  whom  it 
was  in  part  drawn  up.  6.  A  Lat  in-English 
Dictionary.  About  the  year  1714  a  proposal 
was  made  to  some  of  the  leading  London 
booksellers  for  compiling  a  new  *  Compen- 
dious English  and  Latin  Dictionary  *  upon 
the  plan  of  Faber's  ^  Thesaurus.'  Ainsworth 
was  engaged  to  carry  out  the  design.     De- 


lays and  difficulties  arose,  and  afterwards,  on 
account  of  Ainsworth's  advanced  age  and  a 
disorder  which  affi^cted  his  eyes,  Dr.  Samuel 
Patrick  was  reqnested  to  assist  in  revising 
the  copy  after  about  a  dozen  sheets  had  been 
struck  off.    Originally  the  dictionary  was 
intended  to  be  merely  a  school  book,  but  the 
dimensions  of  the  scheme  were  gTadaally 
enlarged,  and  the  authorities  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  were  added.    The  first 
edition  appeared  with  the  title  '  Thesaurus 
Linffiue  Latinai  compendiarius ;  or,  a  Com- 
pendious Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Tonj^ 
desired  principally  for  the  use  of  the  Bntiih 
Nations,'  in  one  volume,  1736,  4to.     It  wis 
inscribed  to  Dr.  Richard  Mead  in  a  Latin 
dedication  written  with  Ainsworth's  usnsl 
elegance  of  style.    The  work  was  at  once 
recognised  as  superior  to  other  undertakings 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  it  long  remained  tne 
best  Latin-English  Dictionary.    A  second 
edition  was  brought  out  in  1/46  under  tlie 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Patrick.     Dr.  Joka 
Ward  also  assisted  in  this  edition,  whidit 
like  the  first,  was  in  one  volume  4t'0.    A 
third  edition,  with  little  or  no  variation, 
followed  in  1751  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Kim- 
ber,  and  a  fourth  in  one  volume,  folio,  in 
1752,  with  great  improvements  by  the  Her. 
William  Young,   assisted  by  Ward.     An 
edition,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  was  published  in 
1758,   under  the  inspection  of  Nathansel 
Thomas,  who  corrected  a  fourth  edition  in 
4to,  1761.  Another  edition,  in  two  vols.4to, 
was  produced  in  1773  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Morell,and  many  other  editions 
have   since  appeared,   some  of  them  quite 
recently.     One  of  them,   in   a  single  8vo 
volume,  was  reprinted  at  London  m  1829 
from  the  edition  of  1762,  with  numerous  ad- 
ditions, emendations,  and  improvements  by 
the  Rev.  B.  AV.  B.  Beatson,  M.A.,  and  William 
Ellis,  M.A.   The  sum  received  by  Ainsworth 
for  the  first  edition  was  666/.  17 s.  6«?.    For 
the   second  edition   Ainsworth's  executors 
were  paid  250/.,  Dr.  Patrick  101/.  11*.  9rf., 
and  Dr.  AVard  26/.  5#.     Kimber  had  21/.  for 
correcting  the  third   edition;   and   Young 
184/.  10*.  for  his  improvements  in  the  folio. 
Besides  these  sums  218/.  8*.  had  been  paid 
by  the  booksellers  to   Dr.  Morell  for  cor- 
recting Ainsworth,  and  261/.  12*.  to  Mr. 
Thomas,   making   a   total,  up  to   1778,  of 
1,730/.  10*.  Sd.  ' 

[Memoir  prefixed  to  second  edition  of  the 
Thesaurus;  Biog.  Brit.  ed.  Kippis;  George  L. 
Craik.  in  Biog.  Bict.  Soc.  D.U.K.  i.  670 ;  Rev. 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  in  Notes  and  Queries  (1883), 
Ser.  6,  V.  vii.  64 ;  Reliquiae  Heamiansp,  2nd  edit, 
ii.  157.  iii.  \%,  15,  20,  161  ;  Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd. 
V.  248-254  :  Lysons's  Environs  of  London,  iii. 
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i63 ;  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  Censura  Litemria,  i  worth  had  now  to  decide  upon  a  career,  and 
rii.  218.]  T.  C.      |  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Ebers,  his 

father-in-^aw,  he  began  business  as  a  pub- 

AINSWOBTH,    WILLL\M    HARRI-  |  lisher ;   but  after  an  experience  of  about 

BON   (18()&-1882)y  novelist,  was   born   in  |  eighteen  months  he  abandoned  it.     In  this 

King  Street,  Manchester,  4  Feb.  1805,  in  a    bnef  interval  he  introduced  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

iMmse  that  has  long  since  been  demolished,  i  Norton  and  Ude,  the  cook,  to  the  discerning 

His  father  was  a  solicitor  in  good  practice,  '  thoujsrh  unequal  admiration  of  the  British 

tnd  the  son  had  all  the  advantage  that  edu-    public.     He  was  introduced  to  Sir  Walter 

cttional  facilities  could  afford.    He  was  sent    Scott,  who  wrote  the  *  ]V)nnets  of  Bonnie 

to  the  3ianchester  grammar  school,  and  in  I  Dundee '  for  an  annual  issued  by  him.    Ains- 

'Mervyn  Clitheroe'  has  left  an  interesting  ,  worth  gave  him  twenty  guineas  for  it,  which 

tnd  accurate  picture  of  its  then  condition.    Sir  Walter  accepted,  but  laughingly  handed 

which  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  an  !  over  to  the  little  daughter  of  Ix>ckhart,  in 

€triier  period  left  by  the  '  English  onium-    whose  London  house  they  had  met.    Ains- 

citer.'     At  sixteen,  a  brilliant,  handsome    worth's  literary  aspirations  still  burned  with 

jooth,  with  more  taste  for  romance  and  the  j  undiminished  ardour,  and  several  plans  were 

dxima  than  for  the  dry  details  of  the  law,    formed  onlv  to  be  abandoned,  and  when  in  the 

lie  was  articled  to  Mr.  Alexander  Kay,  a  I  summer  of  1830  he  visited  Switzerland  and 

leiding  solicitor  of  Manchester.     The  closest    Italy  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  the  fulfilment 

fiiend  of  his  youth  was  Mr.  James  Crossley,  !  of  liis  desires.    In  1831  he  visited  Chester- 

wlio  waa  some  vears  older,  but  shared  his  in-    field  and  began  tlie  novel  of  *  Kookwood,'  in 

««  «  .*^«V*.  .1  *  A  1*11  All  Y*Y.1  .1Vi« 


Chester  Iris,'  the  *  Eklinburgh  Magazine,*  and    descriptive  ^snriting.     It  was  \sTitten,  appa- 
the  'London  Magazine.'     lie  even  started  a  I  rently  in  a  glow  of  inspiration,  in  less  than 
periodical,  which  received  the  name  of  *  The    a  day  and  a  half.     *  This  feat,'  he  says,  *  for 
noBotian,'  and  died   at  the  sixth  number,  i  feat  it  was,  being  the  composition  of  a  hundred 
ALmy  of  the  fugitive  pieces  of  these  early  '  novel  pages  in  less  than  twentv-four  hours,  was 
days' were  collected  in  volumes  now  exceed-  '.  achieved  at  "  ITie  Elms,'*  a  Thouse  I  then  oc- 
inglyrare:  'DecemberTales' (London,  1823),  |  cupiedatKilbum.'  The  success  of 'Rookwood' 
i&ch.  is  not  wholly  from  his  pen ;  the  *  Works    was  marked  and  immediate.    Ainsworth  at  a 
of  Cheviot  Tichbum'  (London,  IS'2'2 ;  Man-    bound  reached  popularity.    This  was  in  1834, 
che«ter,  1825),  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamb ;    and  in  1837  he  published  *  Crichton,'  which 
and  '  A  Summer  Evening  Tale '  (London,    is  a  fine  piece  of  historical  romance.     The 
1825).  I  critics  who   had   objected  to   the  romantic 

*  Sir  John  Chiverton '  appeared  in  1826,  glamour  cast  over  the  career  of  Dick  Turpin 
ind  for  forty  years  was  reganled  as  one  of  his  }  were  still  further  horrifie<l  at  the  manner  in 
iarly  works ;  but  Mr.  John  Partington  Aston  which  that  vulgar  rascal,  Jack  Sheppard,  was 
bas  also  claimed  to  be  its  author.  In  all  pro-  ;  elevated  into  a  hero  of  romance.  The  outcry 
bability  both  of  these  young  men  joinea  in  '  was  not  entirely  without  justification,  nor 
the  production  of  the  novel  which  attracted  !  was  it  without  eflect  on  the  novelist,  who 
the  attention  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  On  the  thenceforward  avoided  this  perilous  ground. 
ieath  of  his  father  in  1824  Ainsworth  went  I  *  Jack  Sheppard '  appeared  in  *  Bentley's  Mis- 
to  London  to  finish  his  leffal  education  with  cellany,'  of  which  Ainsworth  became  editor 
Mr.  Jacob  Phillips  of  tne  Inner  Temple.  '  in  March  1840,  at  a  monthly  salary  of  51/. 
Whatever  intentions  he  may  have  formea  of  ;  The  storj'  is  powerfully  written,  and  its  popu- 
bumdrum  study  and  determined  attention  to  '.  larity  was  greatlv  aided  by  the  wonderful  il- 
the  details  of  a  profession  in  which  he  had  no  |  lustrations  supplied  by  George  Cruikshank. 
interest,  were  mssipated  by  contact  with  the  ,  In  1841  he  received  1,000/.  fn)m  the  ^  Sunday 
literary  world  of  the  metropolis.  He  made  Times '  for  *  Old  St.  Paid*8,'  and  he,  in  1848, 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  John  Ebers,  who  at  had  from  the  same  source  another  1,000/.  for 
that  time  combined  the  duties  of  manager  of  i  the  *  Lancashire  Witches.'  In  1842  he  be- 
the  Opera  House  with  the  business  of  a  pub-  gan  the  publication  of  *  Ainsworth's  Maga- 
lisher.  He  it  was  who  issued  'Sir  John  zine,' which  cornet o  an  end  in  1853,  when  he 
Ohiverton,'  and  the  verses  forming  its  dedi-  :  acquired  the*  New  Monthly  Magazine,' which 
cation  are  understood  to  have  been  addressed  he  edited  for  manv  years.  This  was  the  hey- 
to  Anne  Fruices  ('  Fanny ')  Ebers,  whom  day  of  Ainsworth^s  reputation  alike  in  lite- 
Ainsworth  married  11  Oct.  1826.     Ains-   rature  and  in  societv.    His  home  at  Kensal 
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Mnri/ff  I  If  HIM-  \M'r.Htuf  furnoii^  for  itn  ho<>pi-  the  lord  of  the  OLUior  defined  to  i 
tHlifv,  Mfi'l  l>ff*kf^fiii,  Thftrlcnniy,  IjanriiM:«fr,  flitch :  but  the  clAinunu  obc*iiied  Q 
r'lMrlcvm  Hliirifii'l'l,  THlfoiiivl,  JerrriM,  and  a  public  •abscripdoii,  and  a  cono 
rriiik^hMfik.  wtTn  Mwnn(  Uih  f^wthlH,  The  flome 3.000  people  a«embl«d  in  East 
l/in^  IimI  of  liii«  wt\t'U  rimy  now  be  given:    in  their  honour.     Thi«  may  have  i 

•  \l'it,Uwip*f*\,*  1h:s1  :  MVifliton/  1h.'{7  ;  *  Jack  the  attention  of  Ain^worthl  and  in 
Htif'|i|rtir/1/  IK'S'J;  'Towi-rrif  l^inrlon/  \HM);  offered  to  give  the  flitch.  The  a 
'Oiiv  l''Nwk«*4;  Mil  :  MH<I  Ht.  Paul^aTale  were  Mr.  Jame»  Barlow  and  his 
fif  tliM  l'hi(jrii4iiMifl  itii*  (''irf'.of  Ij<jnfion/lK41  ;  Chipping  Ongar.  and  the  Chev 
'TliM  Mi«<r'ii  iNiiit/tiiir/  \H-V2;  '  WinciHor  Chatelain  and'  his  wife.  The  las 
riiiilf,'  iHli't;  'Hi  .hiirifVH,  nr  tins  Omrt  of  were  well  known  in  literary  circle 
(/iHW'ii  AriMi'/  MM;  '  LnticiiHhinf  WitchcH/  the  ceremony,  19  July  I'^oo,  Rol 
MH;  'Midi  riinriilH-f,'  iHfil ;  ^The  Flitch  and  other  well-known  writers  were 
of  IW'fiti,  fir  till-  ( 'ii^inrii  III'  IhiiiMiow/  1H54;  It  has  been  renved  in  1857,  1809,  \ 
'  HjMtriflltinri,'  ImM);  '  Mi^rvyn  (/lithenM*/  1876.  Similar  customs  are  rec« 
Hi//; 'Ovintiiliiin  niiiri^i'.irritlfMifthf  South  Whichnor,  Staflbrdshire.  and  in 
Dnwrin.'  httU),  Ti.imImIiIm  iif  tliM  Tower/  and  France  ( Andrews,  JBTiV^oryt/ 
iHtll  ,  ''riii>  Lmit  \lii\iii'  III'  London,*  \Hi\:i ;' mow  Hitch  of  Bacon  Cu*fomyJjondf. 
M'liriliiiiil  I'mIi  .'  P«l-'l;  '  .Inliri  Ijiiw  the  Pro-  Proliably  no  more  vivid  account  ' 
jiiriiii,'  |MiU  ;  'Till  M|iit  II  Hill  Miiirli,fir('hnrl<'H  written  of  the  great  fire  and  plagui 
HtiiMil  III  Miiiliiil.'  I'Mli'i;  •  Mviidli'lnn  Pom-  don  than  that  given  in H)ld St.  Pai 
finl,*  iMMii,  ''rill-  riiiiMiiililii  ill'  li^iiirlion,'  rliiinn  of  Ainswortlfs  novels  is  not 
JMIMI;  'Ulil  rmiii/  l'*M/;  '  Tin*  SiMilli  S(!a  |  ]H.>ndent  uponthe analvsiftof  motivei 
hiilililit/  hMlH,  'MiliiiN  Si.  !vi»m;  iHliH;  I  doHcription  of  character.  (>f  this  he 
'Til  II  ml  I  hill  III  1 1 1,'  Imi'ii  ,  'Tiiwrr  Hill,'  IH71  ;  I  or  notning,  but  he  realises  vividly  ( 
'  hii<ii<iiliii|/  |M',"',  '  riin  Miiiirlii*Hti«r  KrlioU,  |  nil  incident,  and  conveys  the  impres 
iir  llio  I'hIiiI  'jii.'  ISM;  *  Morrv  Kiigland/ |  gn*Ht  force  and  directness  to  the 
|M/  1  ,  'Till'  Mnldniinltr'i  NVifo,'  IH7I ;  *  Pn»H-  mind.  Ainsworth  came  upon  th< 
Inn  l''ifilil,  III  lln«  liiMiMiiTlinii  nf  ITIo,'  \H7^i;  '  world  at  a  happy  moment.  Pe< 
'IMimIwumI  rnUoi|p\,'  lH';il;  'Tim  Ijitiiifurr  i  weary  of  the  inanities  of  the  *fa 

III'  I. nil I.  H  Tuli'  nt'  ill'*  Tivil  NViir  in  Imm-  \  novol/  and  were  ready  to  listen  to 

I'lialiMi.,'  iM.ii .  '  Till'  I'll  1 1  III"  Stuiii'rMi't,*  |S77  ;  |  had  a  power  of  vivacious  narrative. 

•  lliMtlnri'  IMili'ilrx."  I-^"/''^;  '  Uimui  Nusli,*  ■  when  ne  was  in  his  seventy-seven 
|MMO.  '  \  Ml  lid  '  II  Ml  I  ntliiMinloM,  ISSO;  *  Stan-  I  ploasant  tribute  of  re.s|)ect  and  admii 
li'N  llitnriiiM.'  I*^?*!  riip'.o  mom'Im  all  iimM  paitl  to  him  in  his  native  town. 
i\iili  II  ii'iiiHM  ihm.mhiI  III"  '.Mn'os-i,  liiit  tlioso  inavori>f  Manchester  (now  Sir  Thom 
III  liiiiM  ii>iii  iiliil  Mill  iitiiiiM  tliotiiiKiii^;  |iit|ui-  iMitertained  him  at  aban(juet  in  the 
liini\  I'i  In  1  I'HiliiM  olliMi  .  MniiN ,  lui\\i»\iT.  !."»  St»]»i.  ISj^l,  *  as  an  expression  of 
\\v\t*  liiiM  iliiii'd  n»ii»  \itn«»u-i  miiuUm'm  Inn-  rstivni  in  whieh  ho  is  held  bv  h 
(MiM»M>i,  iMid  ilii'  iilitioMi  writ'  so  iiMiuiMSMis  loNvn^uieu  aud  of  liis  si»rvices  to  1 
Hull  loiMi' I \M'ni \  ilnii>  piD-i^s  ttf  ili(«  Mriiish  lupi\»\MwinjjMr.Ainswortirshealth 
Mmhmiim  niiiiii'iMii*  ;ni'  di<\i«ii'il  ii»  Ins  \\»m"Us.  »ra\i'  a  oiirious  instance  of  the  nor 
riip  ii'iMii'i  \  iiMil  In  tiM  \  nT  In-.  M!it(\iM'iMuit\  his  writ inir<.  *  In  our  Manchester] 
Intil  II  im'mmimimI  nihil'. t  I'm  Inm.  tiiul  a  libraries  theriMi Ft*  J50  volumes  of 
ri'ii'OM   r,n»MM   i»i    In.    moxoIs     ili>ii    is.    Oio    \\\»nb*>  ditVor^nt   works.      During 

■  I 'iMi'n ilnn»  N\  it>'bo ..'  MiMx  I'awKi's.'  •  I'tjo  t\vol\o  lUiMiths  tho««o  viUumeshave 
I  iMik'.MiM    i»l    l.iiibi'iM'   •  r»«viin»o    IMdrslox/    7.tUk^  timos,  mostly  by  the  artisa 

•  PiiMliiM  I'm- In."  tU.'  M;iM»'lirst,'i- KiMM'l"*.*  and    T>»adors.    And  this  means  that  t  went 

■  \I.M\\M  t 'lnlui>«i« '     Mi.iN  .'iliMost  bo  s,ji<d  to    of  his  work"  ar*.' I  vin^:  perused  in  M 
(.11111  H  M.»M«li.i'.  bi.ioM  t»r  l.;uu*;ishi'"t'  iVmu    b\  re;uli".*>4  of  rhe  frtv  libraries  eve 
ill,' \mU'.umm»'.o  oI   ./.wx'  urns!  tlu' I'avK  puvt     i\w  xoar   ihr\»iti:h.*     It   was  well 
III   «bi»  |ii\srm   iiMiii'.'N        rbo  bisior:%'al  oU'"-     rb\-iNju\:  r>voi;!\::;ou  was  not  b.^nire 
iiii'in   I'lUiM^  niio  lun-.N    ol"  his  ojhor  works.     Vhe  AMiirsisj  was  pathe:ioallv  i^rea 

■  I'lio  I'buh  oi  Iii.'om"  '.«i  IouuxUnI  ou  the  tho  ta!i  bav.o*s.*:no  da!;i.l».tie,l  tij\ire 
;nii  i.'iu  I'sNiN  ,us'. .".u  MVM'. LOMi'd  b>  I'hauxvr  in  tV.o  \vr:rM.:s  ot"  him  }'v  p-oke 
.,ud  %»tb.M  r.i-.U  \x:!.s  In  tbr  r*".v.o:or  in-  >U.*'.-t\  ar.J.  O-.e  N  r.:  arj.  f-'vMe 
si  »i«r*'  ■  XN  hl'l^•  i^i.*  d'»''i  NX  :i<  »*'.:uiuinI  th:'  !v.au  wUv*  s:..\\l  r.'j*  :  .'I  ao\:*.  .^wVyl^--  rhr?  r 
oii'x  ^*V1**' *'■■"*•■ '^'' ^'*'*'"  r-'*"''''*^-  bv.r  a!>or  tV.o<<*  wV,o  hn  I  a>>i*  n-.l  Uvl  to  ho! 
i!»o  dts^oliniMi  o'  \\w  •\'.-»:iou*  hx^usts.  whon  H*s  lasr  ^»iil'*:sh->l  w  tW  wa<  •  Stah 
ilio  oils' oiM  KsMMi.-  '.h\'  ot'  ;*'.,'  ui.-itv^-.  lv»!h  tov..'  wh:oh  h«'  N:-:\l\'A:t\'.  r?  h**  ' 
t^u^-l^rtud  :iM»l  \\:i^-  ^,^l.l  t**  ;*j»»jv,'ir.     l:\  In*1    esi::T:a:aeT.     Ue.:.-.v.  a:  Ke:.c^:..  :^. 
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^  l««viiig  a  widow  and  ilfto  three  daughters  by  was  admitted  batchulor  Christoph.  Airaye.' 
^  nu  first  mairiage.  He  wa«  buried  at  Kene^  Ooing  '  through  the  servile  othces,'  he  pro- 
X  ^*«en  cemetery.  With  the  exception  of  ceeded  Master  of  Arts.  In  1627  he  ' 
j^'Ole^^he wasthelaatsurvivorof theorilliant  elected  fellow,' 
j^  KKtnp  who  wrote  for  the  early  numbers  of 
. '~  ■     Pnier's  Magazine,'  and,  though  he  died  in 

Mnets,  had  outlived  nearly  all  the  associates  '  He  was  created  B.D.  in  1&42. 

>f  the  days  when  he  first  achieved  fame. 
[So  biagTaphy  of  AinHWorth  has  appeiirsd 


About    this    1 
entered  into  holy  orders,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  house,'  and  became  a  preacher. 

Whilst  still 

lity  be  published  anonymously 
) known  book,  viz.: '  t'ascicvlve Prtecep- 


Eksly  t^  i;^  published.     When  JerUan  pul^    vut>m  .^.corvm  in  gratiam  juventuta 
-  -  -^^  I '  Aatob*io™phy.'  Ain««Qrth  prohib^t«d    d^f"^  compositus  et  nunc  pnmum  typ.s  * 
ationomsoWleti™:  «,dthon.,hhfl    °^^'^-   OioniK eicudebat  Gv 


tbapnblieati 

Wd  prasarred  a  mass  of  com 
«■  Bamtnatian  after  '  ' 


Bwichard  wrote  a  brief  1 


■  and'thouah  he    °^'-^-   y^oujK  eicuaeoat  uvlielmTS  frmer 
idflQca,  it  proved   ]  Academite  Typorraphus.   An.U.I628.   Cum 

■      ' ■ '  '  Priuilegio '  (pp.  Ki4).    The  printer  signs  the 

'Pnefutio.'    The   following  a        " 


iterary   imprrtanee.     I^mai 


ta  the 
Mfixwlloths 
li  additioD  to 


which  appeared    headings  :  Lib.  I,  De  Prte£cabiIibuB ;  2, 1)e 


Anteprffidicomentia  ;  3,  De  Propoaitione  ; 
popular  editions  of  '  Rookwood.'  4,  De  Demonstratiune;  5,  De  Syllogiamo 
this  there  is  a  report  of  the  ben-  Topico ;  6,  De  Syllogismo  Sophistico,  There 
1881,  which  was  primed  forpri-    is  a  good   deal  of  neatnt       "       ' 

thought  as 
The  arrange- 
iplar  of  •  FaacicvTvs 
Prasceptorvm  Logicorvm '  in  the  British 
Museum  was  one  of  Bishop  Juxon's  books 
(8486a).  A  sBOond  edition  did  not  appear 
until  1660. 

Airay  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Mil- 
'     '   ■     Hampshire;  he  died  on  St.  Luke's 


Jleeireulalion.  and  the 'Early  Life  of  WiUiam  formula),  but  logic  is  ever  and  1 
fcrrisonAinsworth' by  John  Evans.  Keprinteil  passed  on  by  metaphyaic,  or  tl 
!^  "^.'o^'^^'t'?"'  Quarterly,'  i.  137,  Man-  '  ^i„,t  ^he  form  of  hought,  Th 
fitster,  1SB2,     This  contains  a  portiait  from  a    I?  „,  ■    i„„;.       r™  ^,         ,, 

.(™;_^..i,„„;.io«      T..„„„^.. A    mentlslucid.     The  eiemplar  of  ' 


a  portrait . 
are  siso  engraved 
d  Madise.] 

W.  E.  A.  A. 

AIO  id.  974),  an  historian,  was  a  monk 
in  the  abbey  of  Croylond  or  Crowland  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  is  only  mentioned 


History 'of  Ingulf,  afteiTvards  abbot  of  the    *^?y;.'^'*'  7**  ™  buried  in  the  chancel 

■'        ■     °       —  •  ■  of  his  church.      His  epitaph  is  still  to  be 

read  as  follows  :  '  Memoriie  sacrum  Christo- 

weii  '  ?*•*''  ^"^y'  ^-  ^-  ^^-  "'''"  ^"^  ^'  '^'" 


:   monastery.      From   this 

leani  that  after  the  death,  in  941,  of  Athel- 

stcn,  the  special  patron  of  Croyland,  as  well 

*s  of  the  abbot  and  t  wo  of  the  elder  brothers, 

the  monastery  seemed   likely   to   fall   into 

decay.   There  remained  in  it  only  five  monks, 

and  of  these  two,  Brun  and  aIo,  in  despair    3"'  ditnciiiime 

of  the  future  of  Croyland,  determined  to  re-  '  *'"'^*'^  '=^*'""° 

tire  to  other  religious  houses.     Bnm  went 

loWinchesterand AiotoMalmesbury.  Croy- 

Und    was,  however,  restored  to   prosperity 

in  946  by  Eadred,  who  appointed  Tiirketul 

Abbot,  and  in  the  same  year  Brun  and  Aio 

were  recalled  thither.     To  these  two  monks 

was  entrusted  the  task  of  compiling  a  history 

of  Croyland,  hut  they  did  not  live  to  com- 

81et«  their  task,  both  dying  in  the  same  year, 
74.  Ingulf  professed  to  have  mode  use  of 
inAt«rial  collected  by  them. 


Gale,  p: 


n  Ror.  Anglic  Script.,  ed. 


hujus   ecclesiio   Vicarii  vigilantis- 
ite  integritatis,  judicii  acer- 
literarum  omnium  capacis  : 
ditficiltime  seculo  inter  testuantes  rerum 
tenuit.    Mortalitatem 
tandem  exuit  18  Oct.  annos  natus  69.'     An- 
thony >k  Wood  speaks  of  '  other  things '  by 
him,  hut  they  seem  to  have  disappeared. 

[Wood's  Athon«,  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  907;  infor- 
mation supplied  by  Dr.  Mftp;rath,per  Rev.  R.  L. 
Clark,  M.A.,  librarian  of  Uueen's  College,  Ox- 
ford.] A.  B.  G. 


ATRAT,  CHRISTOPHER  (1601-1670), 
a  pioneer  in  English  logic,  was  bom  at  Chf- 
ton  in  Westmoreland  in  1600-1.  Wood 
informs  us  that  he  '  became  a  student  in 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.'  The  entry  in  the  vinual  leadi 
Twister  of  admissions  to  the   coll^ 


AIRAY,  HENRY,  D.D.  (ir)60P-1616), 

puritan  divine  and  author  of  '  Lectures '  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  '  Philippions,'  origi- 
nally published  in  1618,  and  recently  repub- 
lished in  Nichol's  'Puritan  Commentaries,' 
was  born  '  about  15/>9-fl0,'  at  Kentmere, 
Westmoreland ;  he  was  the  son  of  William 
Airay,  the  favourite  servant  of  Bernard  Oil- 
the  apostle  of  the  North.     Thus  from 


\X  of  the  p 


thus:  'InTer.  Nat 


his  birth  brought  under  the  vigilan 

of  this  saintliest  of  the  pro- 
lers  of  the  puritans,  he  was  an 

^  the  first  t  

-1],  Feb[ruary]5,    erectedand  endowed  by  Gilpin  in  the  parish. 
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Henry  was  selected  to  enjoy  this  privilege, 
we  are  told,  in  a  somewhat  eccentric  way. 
*  Whenever  he  [Gilpin]  met  a  poor  boy  wpon 
the  road)  he  would  make  trial  of  his  capacity 
bv  a  few  questions,  and  if  he  found  it  such  as 
pleased  him,  he  would  provide  for  his  educa- 
tion.' '  Nor/  it  is  added,  *  did  his  care  end 
here.  From  his  school  he  sent  several  to 
the  universities,  where  he  maintained  them 
wholly  at  his  own  expense.'  Of  these  Henry 
and  his  brother  Evan  (or  Ewan)  were  two. 
They  were  in  attendance  at  Oxford  when 
the  venerable  apostle  lay  dying.  When 
he  was  gone,  his  will  revealed  that  he  had 
not  forgotten  his  'scholars.'  One  clause 
runs :  '  All  the  rest  of  my  goods  and  chat- 
tels I  will  that  they  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  the  one  of  them  to  be  given 
to  the  poor  of  Houghton,  the  other  to  scholars 
and  students  in  Oxford,  whose  names  are 
[among  others]  .  .  .  Ewan  Ayray  .  .  . 
Hen.  Ayray.  .  .  .  These  I  will,  be  relieved 
as  mine  executors  shall  see  needful,  a  year, 
two,  or  three,  as  the  sum  will  arise.' 

In  1579  Airay  was  *  sent,'  says  Wood,  *  to 
St.  Edmund's  Hall,  a^ed  nineteen  or  there- 
abouts.' *  Soon  after,  he  continues,  *  he  was 
translated  to  Queen^s  College,  where  he  be- 
came pauper  puer  serviens,  that  is,  a  poor  I 
serving  child  that  waits  on  the  fellows  in  1 
the  common  hall  at  meals,  and  in  their  | 
chambers,  and  do  other  servile  work  about 
the  college.'  The  transference  to  Queen's  is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  it«  having  been 
Gilpin*8  own  college,  as  well  as  by  his  West- 
moreland origin  giving  him  a  claim  to  the 
benefit  of  Eaglesneld's  foundation  attached 
to  it.  He  proceeded  B.A.  on  19  June  1583, 
and  *  after  he  was  bachelor's  standing  in  1583 
he  was  made  pauper  puer,  or  tabardus,  or  fa- 
bardarius,  that  is,  a  tabardier  or  tabitter  (so 
called  because  anciently  they  wore  coats,  or 
upper  gowns,  much  according  to  the  fashion 
of  those  belonging  to  heralds) ; '  *  which  servile 
work  belonging  to  pauper  puer  serinens,  when 
under-gpraduates,  all  are  to  undergo  before 
they  can  be  fellows.'  On  15  June  1586,  he 
passed  M.A.,  and  on  3  Nov.  of  the  same  year 
was  elected  Fellow,  B.D.  in  1594,  and  D.D.  on 
17  June  1600,  all  in  Queen's  College.  About 
the  time  he  was  *  Master '  [of  Arts]  in  1586, 
he  entered  holy  orders,  and  became  a  fre- 
quent and  zealous  preacher  in  the  univer- 
sity, particularly  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter- 
in-the-East,  joining  to  the  Queen's  College. 
His  *  Lectures  on  Fhilippians '  is  a  spirited 
example  of  his  preaching  in  the  church,  of 
his  fiery  denunciation  of  popery,  and  of  his 
unmistakable  enunciation  of  that  evangelical 
Calvinism  which  Oxford,  in  common  with  all 
England,  then  prized.  In  1598 he  was  chosen 


provost  of  his  college,  and  in  1606  waa  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university^  wherein,  'as 
always  before,  he  showed  himflelf  a  lealous 
Galvinist,  and  a  ^at  maintainor  of  such 
that  were  of  his  mind.'  In  the  discharge  of 
his  vice-chancellorship  he  came  into  conflict 
with  Laud,  who  even  thus  early  was  mani- 
festing his  Romish  tendencies.  In  the  arch- 
bishop's diary  is  this  entry  under  1606 :  'The 
quarrel  Dr.  Ayry  picked  with  me  about  my 
sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  21  Oct.  1606.'  Airay 
had  himself  published  a '  Treatise  on  Bowing 
at  the  Name  of  Jesus,'  in  which  he  con- 
demned the  practice.  It  is  due  to  Laud  to 
recall  that  long  after  he  spoke  with  all 
honour,  even  reverence,  of  his  former  *  quai- 
reler.'  Dr.  John  Rainolds  dying  on  21  May 
1607,  the  vice-chancellor  preached  his  funeral 
sermon.  They  had  been  as  twin  brothers. 
In  1615-16  Airay  was  rector  of  Bletchingdon, 
near  Oxford.  In  the  register  of  this  church, 
however,  an  earlier  entry  in  1603  connects 
him  with   it  as  one  of  the  godfathers  of 

*  George  Aglionby,  only  son  of  Dr.  John 
Aglionby,  rector  there.'  In  1621  he  accepted 
a  presentation  to  Charlton-upon-Otmoor, 
although  he  was  fully  aware  that  it  was  a 
poor  living,  and  certain  to  involve  him  in 

*  a  tedious  suit  of  law.'    A  memorial  of  this 
suit — most  unselfish   on  the  new  rector's 
part,  and  successful,  to  the  permanent  benefit 
of  those  who  came  after  him — remains  in  his 
posthumous  tractate  '  Touching  his  Suit  in 
Law  for  the  Rectory  of  Charlton'  (1621),  an 
annotated  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum,     ife  died  on  6  Oct.  1616,  and  was 
interred  within  Queen's  Chapel.     His  char 
racter  has  been  elsewhere  described  as  fol- 
lows : — *  Altogether  Henry  Airay  must  have 
been  a  fine  specimen  of  the  more  cultured 
puritans;    strong  with   the   strength  of  a 
true  manhood,  but  softened  with  the  shy- 
ness of  woman ;  full  of  all  tender  charities, 
but  bold  for  the  truth ;  of  brain  in  matter 
all  compact,  and  not  unvisited  by  specula- 
tion, yet   beautifully  modest   before  "Tlie 
Word;"  gifted  with  "large  utterance"  in 
thick-coming  words,  that  catch  sometimes 
a  vanishing  glow,   as   of  the  light  siftinff 
through  opal  clouds  from  the  vision  behind 
of  Him  who  is  at  once  their  grand  burden 
and   informing    spirit ;    and   throughout  a 
robust  common-sense,  that  offers  an  admi- 
rable contrast  to  the  showy  nothings  of  his 
contemporaries.     You  will  look  in  vain  in 
his   "  Lectures "   for    erudite    criticism,  or 
subtle  exegesis  in  the  modem  sense;   but 
there  seems  to  us  to  be  an  instinctively  tnie 
following   up  of  the  apostolic  thoughts,  a 
quick  insight  into  their  bearings  and  relative 
force,  ingenious  application  to  present  need. 


Aird  20I  Airey 

and  an  uncommon  fullness  of  positive  inr  prose  delineation  of  Scottish  character,  with 

itruetionJ  aescriptive  sketches  of  the  seasons.      The 

[MemoirprofixBd  to  reprint  of  Airaj's  Lectures  book  attained  great  popularity  in  Scotland, 

(1864);  W<Kxl'8  Athens,  ed.  Bliss,  ii.  177-8  et  and  reached  a  second  edition  in  1857.     In 

freq. ;  Gilpin's  life  of  Bernard  Gilpin  (1864),  1848  Aird  prepared   for  press   a  collected 

pp.  66,  67 ;  Land's  Works,  iii.  133,  262,  v.  6,  vi.  edition  of  his  poems,  which  greatly  strength- 

296 ;  Wood's  Fasti  (BUss),  i.  223. 287, 267,  286 ;  ©ned  his  reputation.     Many  of  them  appealed 

book's  Lives  of  the  P^tans.  ii.  247 ;  Wood's  to  the  religious  instincts  of  his  countrymen, 

Hist.  a°d  Anuq  of  the  CoUeg^  and  HaUs  of  Ox-  ^^^  ^^^hers  showed  a  weird  imagination.    But 

SI^'q  n^n  •  ^^^\  Pfc  Vt-  ^^  '  ^f /T  the  longer  narrative  poems  ladk  plot  and  con- 

Bev.S.O.BaUeine,M.A.,Bletcmngdon:  Extracts  ^^^^^^:Z^   «_  i  ^ ♦vTI^^       a  a^-     *•     •   *. 

ftom  Queen's  Registers,  from  Rev^Dr.  Magrath,  **T   ?  S^RoTi,  !^-^'''I  ^^^^l'^""*  ""  ""^-^ 

per  R.  L.  ClarkerM.A.,  librarian.]     A.  R  G.  ^'     ^^  ^f^.  ^ifd  edited  with  a  memoir, 

.  -rr*^  m^T^^r  *  «  ,,  o^^  ,  ^^^^   .,       .  i  t"®  works  of  his  friend,  David  Macbeth  Moir ; 

AIRD,  THOMAS  (1802-1876),  Scottish  ^^t  after  that  date  he  suffered  much  iU-health, 
poet,  the  second  son  of  James  Aird  and  his  and  his  literary  efforts  were  confined  to  con- 
wife  Isabella  Paisley,  was  bom  28  Aug.  1802  tributions  to  his  newspaper.  In  1863  he  re- 
al R)wden,  Roxburghshire.  He  was  edu-  t  j^ed  from  his  post  of  editor  of  the '  Herald ; ' 
cated  at  the  parish  school  of  Bowdeu,  and  but  he  survived  for  thirteen  years,  dying 
evinced  a  striking  love  of  literature  and  25Aprill876.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Michael^ 
much  enthusiasm  lor  boyish  snorts.  In  1816  churchyard,  Dumfries, 
he  was  thought  by  his  teachers  promising  ^ird,  who  was  never  married,  Uved  a  very 
^ugh  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh  University,  gin^pie  life,  rarely  quitting  Dumfries,  except 
fhere  he  made  the  acquamtance  of  Thomas  to  visit  his  brother  James  at  Dundee.  ITis 
Carlyle.  While  still  a  student  he  became  chief  recreation  he  found  in  taming  and  tend- 
pivat«  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Anderson,  ing  his  birds.  Throughout  his  literary  career 
urmer,  of  Crosscleugh,  SeUorkshire,  where  he  had  a  large  number  of  friends,  who  always 
he  frequently  met  James  Hogg,  the  Ettnck  referrred  to  him  in  enthusiastic  terms.  With 
shepherd.  His  friends  desired  him  to  enter  Carlyle  he  maintained  an  intimacy  until  his 
the  chiurch  of  Scotland,  but  he  preferred  to  death ;  and  so  long  as  Carlyle  paid  his  annual 
devote  himself  at  Edinburgh  to  the  profession  ^igit  to  his  friends  near  Dumfries,  Aird  met 
of  letters.  In  1826  he  published  his  first  him  year  by  year.  Carlyle  wrote  of  his  poetry, 
work,  *Martzoufle.  a  tragedy  in  three  acts,  that  *  he  found  everywhere  a  healthy  breath 
with  otlier  poems.  The  Lnes  entitled  *  My  as  of  mountain  breezes;  a  native  manUness, 
Mother's  Grave  have  much  genume  poetic  veracity,  and  geniality,  which  .  .  .  is  withal 
feeling ;  but  the  volume  did  not  attract  much  go  rare  just  now  as  to  be  doubly  and  trebly 
notice.  In  the  following  year  he  contributed  precious.*  Other  of  Aird's  friends  were  Mo- 
several  articles  to  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  therwell, De Quincey, and Lockhart.  In  1866 


son  reviewed,  in  very  laudatory  terms,  in  he  presided  at  the  annual  dinner  given  at 

'Blackwood's  Magazine 'for  June  1827.    The  Dumfries  by  the  Bums  Club,  and  in  1869 

cntic  was  soon    afterwards  introduced  to  took  an  active  part  in  organising  the  celebra- 

Aird,  and  proved  of  great  service  to  him.    In  tion  of  Bums's  centenary.     In  1871  he  pre- 

1880  appeared  Ally's 'Captive  of  Fez,' a  long  aided  at  Dumfries  at  the  banquet  given  in 

narrative  poem  m  five  cantos.   In  1832  James  honour  of  the  centenary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Ballantyne  died,  and  Aird  was  chosen  to  sue-  Aird's  poems  reached  a  fifth  edition  in  1878, 

ceed  him  in  the  editorship  of  the '  Edinburgh  and  to  that  edition  the  Rev.  Jardine  Wallace 

Weekly  Journal ;    but  he  held  the  post  for  contributed  a  full  memoir  of  the  author, 

only  a  year.     In  1836  he  lefl  Edinburgh  for  [Wallace's  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  fifth  edition 

Dumfries,  X^  undertake  the  editorship  of  the  ^^  \, ^d's  Poems.]                                 S.  L.  L. 
'Dumfriesshire   and   Galloway   Herald,    to 

which  Wilson  had  recommended  him,  and  he  AIREY,    Sir    GEORGE    (1761-1833), 

continued   in  that  office  for  twenty-eight  general,  father  of  the  better  known  general 

years.     He  |>erformed   his   editorial   duties  and  staff-officer,  Richard,  Lord  Airey  [see 

with  great  vigour,  ardently  supporting  the  Airey,  Richard],  was  bom  in  1761.     He 

conservative  interest  in  politics  and  church  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  71st  regi- 

matters ;  but  he  was  able  to  write  at  the  ment  in  1779,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant 

same  time  a  variety  of  poems,  many  of  which  in  1781,  when  he  exchanged  into  the  48th 

he  published  in  his  paper.     In  1846  appeared  regiment,  and  went  with  it  to  the  West 

his  '  Old  Bachelor  in  the  Scottish  Village,'  a  Indies.    He  probably  did  not  go  to  this  un- 
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healthy  station  from  choice,  but  because  of  the 
better  pay,  and  it  was  by  keenly  observing  and 
learning  the  military  features  of  the  ismnds 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  ad- 
vancement. In  1788  he  was  promoted  captain, 
and  might  have  remained  one  for  a  long  time 
had  not  the  war  broken  out  with  France  in 
1793.  He  was  then  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
which,  at  a  time  when  men  became  lieutenant- 
colonels  at  twenty-three,  meant  but  little 
chance  of  rising,  but  nevertheless  by  his 
topographical  knowledge  he  managed  to  be 
of  great  assistance  to  Sir  Charles  Grey,  who 
in  1793  reduced  the  French  West  India 
islands  with  the  help  of  Sir  Jolm  Jervis. 
Grey  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he  recom- 
mended him  to  General  Tonyn,  who  made 
him  his  aide-de-camp,  and  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby.  The  latter,  when  he  came  out 
to  reconquer  the  French  West  Indies  which 
Victor  Hu^es  had  managed  to  regain  for 
the  repubhc,  made  him  assistant  aojutant- 
general  to  his  force,  and  was  very  pleased 
by  his  conduct  as  a  staff  officer.  It  was  one 
of  Abercromby 's  great  titles  to  fame  that  he 
always  encouraged  merit  in  officers  and  men, 
however  unsupported  by  influence ;  and  he 
therefore  procured  for  Georffe  Airey  a  ma- 
jority in  the  68th  in  1796  and  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  in  the  8th  regiment  in  1798.  To 
the  same  kind  patron  may  be  ascribed  his 
selection  as  deputy-adiutant-general  to  the 
garrison  of  Minorca.  This  appointment  pre- 
vented his  accompanying  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  where  his  patron  was  killed ;  but  his 
activity   and  real   merit   soon  won  him   a 

?owerful  friend  in  the  influential  General 
lenry  Fox,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  and 
at  this  time  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  in  Minorca.  The  somewhat  indolent 
general  liked  to  have  such  an  energetic  man 
to  save  him  trouble,  and  took  him  as  military 
secretary  to  Ireland,  when  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  there  in  1802.  He  there 
married  the  Hon.  Catherine  Talbot,  daughter 
of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide.  He  accompanied 
General  Fox  to  Sicily  as  military  secretary 
in  1806,  was  deputy  adjutant-general  and 
military  secretary  to  General  Fraser  in 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  Damietta  in 
1807,  was  promoted  colonel  in  1808,  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  Sicily  in  1810,  was  pro- 
moted major-general  in  1812,  and  appointed 
commandant  of  the  forces  in  the  Ionian 
islands  in  the  same  year.   He  was  appointed 

?[uartermaster-general  to  the  forces  in  Ire- 
and  in  1813,  where  he  stayed  many  years, 
was  promoted  lieutenant-general  in  1821,  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  39th  regiment  in 
1823,  made  a  K.C.H.  by  George  IV,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  72  in  1833.     Sir  George 


Airey  did  not  see  any  service  except  in  the 
West  Indies  and  at  Rosetta,  but  neverthe- 
less the  value  of  his  services  to  the  army 
must  not  be  underrated.  His  ability  n«y 
be  vouched  for  by  the  way  Sir  Ralph  Abeiv 
cromby,  a  strict  judge  of  staff  ofiicers,  took 
him  into  favour  when  only  a  captain,  and 
his  unfailing  popularity  with  every  chief  he 
served  under.  'It  is  more  rare  to  find  an 
able  staff  officer,'  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
stated, '  than  a  good  regimental  officer,'  and 
this  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  favouritisin 
which  pushed  on  incompetent  persons. 

[Philippart's  Royal  Military  Calendar,  vol  iii. 
3rd  edition,  1820.]  H.  M.  S. 

AIREY,  RICHARD,  Lord  Aibet  (1803- 
1881),  general,  was  the  eldest  son  of  lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  George  Airey  [see  Aibet, 
Sir  GboboeI,  and  was  bom  in  1803.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Collese 
at  Sandhurst,  and  became  an  ensign  in  toe 
34th  regiment  in  1821.  He  purchased  his 
lieutenancy  in  1823,  and  his  captaincy  in 
1825,  and  from  1627  to  1830  acted  as  aide^e* 
camp  to  his  father's  old  comrade,  Sir  Fre- 
derick Adam,  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  from 
1830  to  1832  to  Lord  Aylmer,  the  governor- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  in  British 
North  America.  He  purchased  his  majority 
in  1834,  and  his  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  1838, 
and,  after  commanding  his  regiment  for  a 
short  time,  was  attached  to  the  staff  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  He  at  first  acted  as  deputy 
adjutant-general,  and  then  as  deputy  cjuarter- 
master-general,  at  headquarters,  and  in  1862, 
after  becoming  colonel,  was  appointed  mih- 
tary  secitetary  to  Lord  Hardinge,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. This  situation  he  resigned 
upon  receiving  in  1854  the  command  of  a 
brigade  in  the  expedition  against  Russia. 

While  at  sea,  or  rather  at  the  moment  of 
disembarking,  on  1  Sept.  1854,  Colonel  Airey 
found  himself  suddenly  appointed  quarter- 
master-general to  the  expedition,  in  the  place 
of  Lord  de  Ros,  and  acted  in  that  capacity 
throughout  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
Crimean  war,  from  September  1854  to  No- 
vember 1855.  It  was  at  this  period  that  his 
name  came  most  prominently  before  the 
public.  His  conduct  must  be  judged  by  the 
opinion  held  as  to  the  functions  of  a  ouarter- 
master-general  on  active  service.  If  he  is  to 
be  the  left  hand  of  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  as  the  adjutant-general  is  his  right 
hand,  and  is  to  make  arrangements  for  en- 
campments, marches,  and  formation  of  troop 
in  the  field,  while  the  adjutant-general  looKS 
after  discipline,  the  roster  for  picket  duty, 
and  the  personal  conduct  of  the  troops. 
Colonel  Airey  fulfilled  his  duties  to  perfec- 
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ion.  He  was  the  strongest  man  on  the  |  after  fifty-five  years*  service,  was  created  Lord 
itaff.  Lord  Baglan  placed  the  greatest  con-  Airey  in  1876.  His  last  service  to  the  army 
idence  in  him,  and  followed  ms  advice  in  j  was  as  president  of  the  well-known  Airey 
nost  things.  He  was  an  officer  after  Wei-  commission,  appointed  in  1879,  to  inquire 
in^on's  own  heart,  never  shirked  respon-  |  into  the  results  of  the  new  short  service 
dbility,  and  delighted  in  work.  He  was  system.  The  commission  consisted  of  seven 
ilways  at  Lord  Kaglan^s  side,  and  as  quar-  general  officers  and  three  colonels,  and  pre- 
^rmaster-general  wrote  the  order  for  the  sented  it«  voluminous  report  in  March  1880. 
;harge  of  the  light  brigade  at  Balaclava  in  In  it  is  clearly  perceptible  Lord  Airey's 
iccordance  with  his  duty,  and  at  the  com-  ,  opinion  of  miUtary  reform.  He  recom- 
mand  of  Lord  Raglan.  Nevertheless,  the  '  mended  a  service  of  eight  years  with  the 
martermaster-geneial's  department  bore  in  |  colours,  which  would  effectually  destroy 
'/be  sight  of  the  English  public  the  respon-  the  advantages  of  the  short  service  system, 
iibility  for  the  bad  condition  of  the  troops  ,  Yet  the  report  is  full  of  valuable  statistics 
before  Sebastopol.  He  despised  the  corre-  and  suggestions,  and  must  form  the  basis  of 
$pondent«  in  the  Crimea,  and  suffered  accord-  future  army  le^slation.  Not  long  after  this 
ingly.  The  whole  blame  of  the  inefficiency  of  service  Lord  Airey  died,  on  14  Sept.  1881,  at 
the  commissariat  department  and  the  incom-  ,  the  Orange,  Leatherhead,  the  seat  of  Lord 
oetence  of  the  officers  in  his  own  department  |  Wolseley,  and  thus  the  last  supporter  of  the 
tell  upon  him,  and  most  imjustly.  At  first  |  old  Wellington  system  died  at  the  house  of 
lie  received  nothing  but  praise  and  rewards.  '  the  principal  originator  and  supporter  of  the 


Be  was  promoted  major-general  in  Decem- 
ber 1854,  and  made  a  ILC.B.,  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1855  appointed  quartermaster-general  at 
the  Horse  (iuards.  On  reaching  England  he 
discovered  the  amount  of  blame  cast  upon 


new  military  organisation.  Lord  Airey  had 
been  bred  in  the  school  of  Wellington,  and 
forms  the  best  link  between  him  and  Lord 
Wolseley.  He  tried  to  carry  on  at  the  Horse 
Ouards  the  old  ideas,  and  though  they  have 


him,  and  demanded  a  military  inquiry.  In  j  been  shelved,  his  own  ability  has  never  been 
consequence  of  his  demand  a  board  of  gene-  |  denied ;  even  Dr.  Russell,  the  most  distin- 
ral  officers,  presided  over  by  Sir  A.  Wood-  |  guished  critic  of  the  Crimean  maladmini- 
ford,  met  at  Chelsea  Hospital  in  1856,  to  |  stration,  has  recently  acknowledged  that  the 
dz&mine  Sir  Richard  Airey^  defence  against  '  whitewashing '  board  at  Chelsea  Hospital 
the  accusations  brouj^ht  against  him  by  Sir  had  not  done  wrong  to  *  whitewash '  Lord 
John  McNeill  and  Sir  A.  Tulloch,  who  had  Airey's  military  character, 
been  sent  to  the  Crimea  to  report  on  the  [For  Lord  Aire/s  life  and  character,  the 
breakdownof  the  commissariat  and  transport  Times  obituary  notice,  16  Sept.  1881.  For  the 
there.  He  quite  exonerated  himself,  and  Crimean  controversy,  Opening  Address  of  Sir 
indeed  the  causes  of  failure  were  directly  R-  Airey  before  the  Board  of  General  Officers 
due  to  the  officers  of  the  commissariat  there,  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  London,  1866; 
and  not  to  him  ;  and  he  proved  his  case  by  Kinglake's  History  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea ; 
the  testimony  of  Sir  J.  Simpson,  who  had  Dr.  Russell's  Letters  from  the  CrimeA,  and  more 
been  sent  to  report  on  the  officers  of  the  staff  PJ^^^^'^^y  ^'L^fe  ,?T^^i  ""n"^'  P"^^)?*'^ 
in  the  Crimeafand  who  not  only  reported  ^^.^V  ^^^^;,^pjY^^^"^  ^h  i^fiT'' 
favourably  on  Sir  Richard  Airey,  but  also  ™^««^«"  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^*  ^'^'  ^^^^'^^  ^  g 
maintained  him  in  his  office  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Raglan.  The  defence  was  most  AISLABIE,  JOHN  (1670-1742),  states- 
able,  and  triumphant  from  the  point  of  view  man  and  politician,  was  baptised  at  Holy 
of  an  officer  trained  in  the  ideas  of  Welling-  Trinity  Church,  Goodramgate,  York,  7  Dec. 
ton,  but  according  to  modem  ideas,  by  which  1670.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Georgje 
the  quartermaster-general  is  responsible  for  Aislabie,  principal  registrar  of  the  arcm- 
the  commissariat,  was  by  no  means  so  sue-  episcopal  court  of  York,  by  his  second  wife, 
cessful.  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Mal- 
That  Sir  Richard  Airey  had  not  suffered  lorie,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Studley  Royal, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  military  superiors  was  His  father  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Mr. 
proved  by  his  subsequent  official  employ-  (afterwards  Sir)  Jonathan  Jennings,  10  Jan. 
ment.  He  was  quartermaster^neral  at  the  1674.  On  the  death  of  his  eldest  surviving 
Horse  Guards  from  1855  to  18&,  lieutenant-  brother,  George,  in  1699,  John  Aislabie  suc- 
general  in  1862,  governor  of  Gibraltar  from  ceeded  to  the  Studley  Royal  estates,  which 
1866  to  1870,  G.C.B.  in  1867,  colonel  of  the  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  family 
7th  regiment  in  1868,  general  in  1871,  ad^u-  throuffh  his  father's  second  marriage.  In 
tant-general  at  the  Horse  Guards  from  1870  1695  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
to  1^6,  and  on  his  retirement  from  office  for  Ripon,  which  then  returned  two  mem- 
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bers,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  pocket  borough  <  Profit/  and  that  he  '  be  for  his  said  ofienoes 
belonging  to  the  lord  of  Studley  Royal.  He  expelled  the  house/  The  next  day  he  was 
continued  to  sit  for  Ripon  until  1702,  when  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  authority  of 
he  was  elected  for  the  neighbouring  borough  :  the  speaker's  writ.  During  the  diacnasion 
of  Northallerton,  and  in  the  same  year  chosen  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  bill  for  confia- 
mayor  of  Ripon.  In  1705  he  was  again  re-  eating  the  estates  of  the  directors  and  others 
turned  for  Ripon,  and  continued  to  represent  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufierers  (in  which  bill 
the  constituency  until  his  expulsion  fit>m  the  {  Aislabie*s  name  had  been  inserted  in  the 
,  .^J<'.  House  of  Commons.  -Ib  1712y^he  was  ap-  ,  other  house)  he  was  summoned  from  the 
.;  ^.  pointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  exe-  Tower  by  order  of  the  lords,  and  twice  ad- 
,^,  ,7''/  cuting  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral.  In  dressed  the  committee  in  his  own  defence. 
1714  lie  became  treasurer  of  the  navy,  an  |  After  some  debate  it  was  carried  that  his 
office  of  great  trust,  dignity,  and  profit.  Two  ,  name  should  be  retained  in  the  bill^  and  he 
years  afterwards,  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  mem-  I  was  thereupon  remanded  to  the  Tower.  He 
ber  of  the  privy  council,  at  that  time  con-  I  was,  however,  allowed  to  retain  his  country 
sisting  of  some  sixty  members,  nearly  all  of ;  estate  and  all  the  property  of  which  he  was 
whom  were  peers.  Upon  Charles,  earl  of  i  possessed  on  or  before  20  Oct.  1718,  so  that 
Sunderland,  becoming  first  lord  of  the  trea-  ,  he  did  not  fare  so  badly  as  some  of  his  odl- 
sury  in  March  1718,  Aislabie  accepted  the  ,  leagues.  Upon  his  release,  Aislabie  retired 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  I  into  Yorkshire  and  there  led  the  life  of  a 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1719,  the  South  J  country  gentleman,  spending  the  chief  part 
Sea  Company — first  formed  by  Harley,  earl  I  of  his  time  in  laying  out  the  pleasure- 
of  Oxford,  in  1711,  with  the  object  of  im-  j  grounds  of  Studley  Koyal  and  otherwise  im- 
proving the  public  credit — proposed  a  scheme  proving  the  estate.  He  died  in  1742.  a^ed 
lor  paying  off  the  national  debt.  The  scheme  7I  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  uumly 
was  strenuously  supported  by  Aislabie,  and,     '       '   *     ""'         ■•'•     •         •"  .    •-. 

notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  was  ultimately  accepted  in  an 
amended  form  by  the  House  01  Commons. 
Every  stratagem  was  employed  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  stock  while  the  bill  was  in  pro- 
gress through  parliament.     It  received  the 


chapel  in  Ripon  Minster.  He  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Rawlinson,  of  Hendon,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children  who  survived  infancnrf 
viz.,  William,  Mary,  and  Anne.  This  lady 
perished  with  her  infant  daughter  in  a  me 
which  occurred  at  her  London  residence  on 


royal  assent  in  April  1720.  The  subscription  Christmas  Day,  1701.  He  afterwards  married 
lists  were  thereupon  opened,  and  the  shares  Judith,  daugnter  of  Sir  Thomas  Vernon. 
were  immediately  taken  up  by  people  of  all  There  were  no  children  ofthe  second  marriage, 
classes.  In  August  the  price  ofthe  stock  Aislabie  was  a  man  of  considerable  energy 
rose  to  1000,  but  soon  afterwards  it  began  1  and  ability,  but  he  unfortunately  sacrificSl 
to  decline.  Public  confidence  was  lost  as  an  honourable  and  useful  career  to  his  am- 
quickly  as  it  had  been  won,  and  not  long  i  bition  to  amass  a  large  fortune.  He  was 
afterwards  the  crash  came.  Thousands  of  1  succeeded  in  the  family  estate  by  his  only 
families  were  ruined,  and  the  resentment  gon  William,  who  was  elected  for  Ripon  in 
against  the  directors  and  other  promoters  of  '  place  of  his  father  in  1721,  and  continued 
the  South  Sea  scheme  became  universal.  Par-  ,  its  representative  until  the  time  of  his  death 
liament  met  8  Dec.  The  directors  were  then  1  in  1781.  On  the  death,  in  Julv  1846,  of 
ordered  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Com-  Elizabeth  Sophia  Lawrence,  grand-daughter 
mons  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  After  of  John  Aislabie,  the  estate  of  Studley  Royal, 
the  Christmas  recess  a  secret  committee  of ;  together  with  Fountains  Abbey,  devolved 
inquiry  was  appointed  by  the  commons,  and  upon  Thomas,  second  Earl  de  Grey,  whose 
on  23  Jan.  1/20-21  Aislabie  resigned  the  great-grandfather  (Sir  William  Robinson) 
seals  of  his  office.  On  8  March  the  report  ;  bad  married  John  Aislabie^s  sister, 
of  the  secret  committee  with  reference  to  i  , 

the  late   chanceUor  of  the  exchequer  was    ^[^^"^i?'  ^^^^^j"  ^\«  4f  ^^  .?^  ^^• 
taken  into  consideration.     Though* Aislabie  ',  Mary  of  tountains   (J^urtees  ^j^^^t^O.   "•   ap- 
,      ,       ,  1     •     •  J®       ^i    ^-  1    ;  pendix:    Walbran  s  Ctuiuc  to  Kipon,  ifoantains 

made  *  a  long  submissive  and  pathetick  ^Abboy/Brimham  Rock«,  and  Ha^fall ;  Burke's 
speech  in  his  own  defence,  the  house  unani-  |  visitation  of  Seats  and  Arms,  ii.  90  ;  Thomas 
mously  agreed  to  twelve  resolutions,  declar-  j  Q^n^.y  History  of  Ripon ;  Political  State  of 
iiig  him  guilty  of*  most  notorious,  dangerous,    Or^at  Briuiin,  xix.,  xx. ;  Historical  Rep^ister  for 


and  infamous  corruption,'  that  he  *  had  en- 
couraged and  promoted  the  Dangerous  and 
Destructive  execution  of  the  South  Sea 
scheme  with  a  view  to  his  own  Exhorbitant 


1721  ;  Mahon's  History  of  England,  li.  4-34; 
ChamberH's  Book  of  liays,  i.  146-9;  Mackay's 
Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions,  45-84  ;  Not<^s 
and  Queries,  2nd  series,  iii.  292.]   Q.  F.  B.  B. 
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ATTKEN,  JAMES  (1762-1777),  an  in-  |  burn,  first  the  shippinff  at  Bristol,  and  after- 
cendiary,  commonlj  known  as  Johh  the  ]  wards  the  city  itaelf ;  out  he  succeeded  only 
Paiitter,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  26  Sept.  •  in  destroying  six  or  seven  warehouses  near 
1752.  He  was  the  son  of  Dand  Aitken,  a  the  quay.  He  was  arrested  soon  ajfterwards, 
whitesmith  of  that  city,  and  was  brought  up  and  brought  to  trial  at  Winchester,  6  March 
as  a  protestant  dissenter.  At  the  age  of  nine  '  1777,  indicted  under  the  name  of  '  James 
he  was  placed  in  Heriot*s  Hospital,  where  he  Hill,  otherwise  James  Hind,  otherwise  James 
continued  six  years.  He  was  then  appren-  Actxen,'  and  convicted,  chiefly  on  the  evi- 
ticed  to  a  house-painter,  and  at  the  expiration     ^  ''        * '  ^  «  -  -    . 

of  his  indentures  he  came  to  London.  Finding 
no  employment  in  his  trade,  he  took  to  high- 
way robbery  on  Finchley  Common,  petty 
thehs,  and  shoplifting.  Dreading  detection 
he  w^ent  to  America,  where  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  riots  at  Boston,  particularly  in 
sinking  the  tea.  On  his  return  to  this  country 
(May  1775)  he  resumed  his  dishonest  courses, 
and  for  about  a  twelvemonth  committed  many 
daring  felonies  with  impimity.  It  appears 
that  in  early  youth,  being  a  great  reader,  he 
had  adopted  v  oltairean  and  anti-monarchical 


dence  of  another  painter,  named  Baldwin, 
who  had  been  in  America,  and  who,  by  pre- 
tending to  sympathise  with  Aitken*s  misfor- 
tunes, obtained  from  him  an  admission  of  his 
guilt.  He  was  executed  at  Portsmouth  on 
10  March,  and  afterwards  hung  in  chains  on 
Block  House  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour. After  conviction  he  made  to  the  keeper  of 
Winchester  gaol  a  confession  which  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  *  The  Life  of  James 
Aitken,  commonljr  called  John  the  Painter ' 
(2nd  edition,  Winchester,  1777).  From  it 
most  of  the  foregoing  narrative  has  been  de- 


principles,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  during  |  rived.  The  facts  were  generally  believed  at 
nis  stay  in  America.  A  conversation  which  .  the  time,  though  some  persons  entertained 
he  overheard  at  Oxford  impressed  him  with  |  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  tlie  statement 
the  idea  that  an  immense  benefit  would  be  i  in  many  particulars.  In  the  same  year  (1777) 
conferred  on  America,  then  struggling  for  her  i  there  was  published  at  London  a  pamphlet 
independence,  if  the  dockyards  and  shipping  !  purporting  to  contain  *  A  Short  Account  of 
of  this  country  could  be  destroyed.  *  I  spent  the  Motives  which  determined  the  Man, 
two  days,'  he  says,  *  in  the  contemplation  of  !  called  John  the  Painter,  and  a  Justification 
this  malicious  design,  and  promised  myself  I  of  his  Conduct ;  written  by  himself,  and  sent 
immortal  honour  in  the  accomplishment  of  ,  to  his  friend,  Mr.  A.  Tomkms,  with  a  request 
it.  I  beheld  it  in  the  light  of  a  truly  heroic  '  to  publish  it  after  his  execution.*  This  work 
enterprise,  such  as  never  would  have  been  '  is  evidently  spurious.  The  author  makes  John 
equalled  to  the  end  of  time.  I  was  persuaded  declare  himself  an  American  bom,  and  fired 
it  would  entitle  me  to  the  first  rank  in  '  with  the  most  enthusiastic  love  of  his  country; 
America,  and  flattered  myself  with  the  am-  '  in  consequence  of  which  he  thought  it  was  liis 
bition  of  becoming  the  admiration  of  the  :  duty,  as  a  sincere  and  active  patriot,  to  exert 
world  !  *  Having  by  personal  inspection  ob-  '  his  utmost  abilities  in  order  to  distress  the 
tained  particulars  of  tne  doclnraras  at  Ports-  ,  enemies  of  America  by  every  possible  means 
mouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  and  ,  within  the  power  of  an  individual  to  perform. 
Deptford,  he  crossed  over  to  Paris  and  pro-  '  The  event  also  occasioned  the  appearance  of 
pounded  his  scheme  of  destruction  to  Silas  |  an  attack,  in  doggrel  verse,  on  Lord  Temple, 
Deane,  a  member  of  congress,  who,  according  under  the  title  of  '  John  the  Painter's  Ghost : 
to  Aitken's  confession,  encouraged  him  to  how  he  appeared  on  the  night  of  his  execu- 
carry  it  into  eflfect.  He  had  designed  certain  '  tion  to  Lord  Temple,  and  how  his  lordship 
machines  so  contrived  as  not  to  emit  any  did  communicate  the  same  at  full  court,  to 
rays  of  light.  These  he  proposed  to  place  in  the  astonishment  of  all  nresent,  now  partially 
storehouses  or  ships,  and  as,  by  the  help  of  a  and  circumstantially  related,'  London,  1777, 
peculiar  composition,  he   could  keep  them    4to. 

burning  any  number  of  hours,  he  reckoned  [The  works  cited  alwve  ;  Trial  of  James  Hill, 
on  being  able  to  make  his  escape  sixty  or  otherwise  James  Hind,  otherwise  James  Actzen, 
seventy  miles  from  the  spot  before  the  fire  ^^^^  ^°  shorthand  by  Joseph  Gumey,  London, 
broke  out.  Fortunately  the  machines  did  not  JH^'^?^-  ^°^^J?  Re^Hter.  1777,  pp.  23-31, 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  inventor.     One    ^^^^  ^*'^^7  f  Great  3ntain  from  the  Death 

of  them,  wfiich  went  out  of  its  own  accord,  ?[o?!?Tn    ^«  Jn'»  ^^TTu    v      TT  7 

/.J  1  1        i!!t       -x  1.   J  v  (io2D),  116;  Oft  bin  8  Diet,  of  Boorh  relatinff  to 

was  found  several  weeks  after  it  had  been  \^J^^  ^iii.  285-7;   Sabin's  Cat.  of  B5>ks. 

deposited  in  the  great  hemp  house  m  the  Manuscripts,  and    Engravings,    belonging    to 

dockyard  at  Portsmouth.     Aitken  succeeded,  William  Menzies,  6  ;  Monthly  Review.  Ivi.  391, 

however,  in  setting  fire  to  the  rope  house  in  395,  478 ;  William  Gordon's  llist.  of  the  Esta- 

that  yard  (7  Dec.  1776)  and  in  effecting  his  blisbment  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 

escape.    In  January  1777  he  attempted  to  States,  ii.  446-7.]  T.  C. 
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AITKEN,  JOHN  (1793-1838),  editor  of 
^  Constable's  Miscellany,'  was  bom  at  the 
village  of  Camelon,  Stirlingshire,  25  March 
1793.  After  a  good  elementary  school  edu- 
cation, he  became  clerk  in  the  £ast  Lothian 
Bank,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  bank 
of  Mr.  Park  (brother  of  Mungo  Park,  the 
traveller)  at  Selkirk.  Subse(]|^uently  he  be- 
came teller  in  the  East  Lothian  Bank,  but 
on  its  failure  he,  in  1822,  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  commenced  business  as  a 
bookseller,  and  published  the  '  Cabinet,'  a 
selection  of  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  extended  to  tnree  volumes,  and 
met  with  considerable  success.  Shortly  after 
this  he  was  appointed  editor  of  '  Constable's 
Miscellany.'  On  the  death  of  Constable  he, 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Hurst,  Chance, 
&  Co.,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Henry  Con- 
stable, purchased  the  work,  but  his  connec- 
tion with  it  ceased  after  the  failure  of  the 
London  firm  in  1831.  He  had  established  a 
printing-office,  with  the  view  of  starting  a 
publication  similar  to  the  '  Miscellany,' 
when  he  died  somewhat  suddenly,  15  Feb. 
1833.  Aitken  took  an  active  part  in  found- 
ing the  *  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal.'  He 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  periodicals, 
and  wrote  verse  with  elegance  and  taste. 

[The  Cabinet  of  Friendship,  a  Tribute  to  the 
Memory  of  the  late  John  Aitken,  edited  by  W. 
C.  Taylor,  London,  1834.]  T.  F.  H. 

AITKEN,  ROBERT  (1800-1873),  popu- 
lar preacher,  was  born  at  Crailing,  near  Jed- 
burgh, 22  Jan.  1800.  Almost  before  he  had 
attained  to  manhood  he  became  a  school- 
master in  Sunderland,  and,  whilst  living  in 
the  village  of  Whitburn  near  that  town,  was 
ordained  as  deacon  in  1823  by  Bishop  Van 
Mildert.  He  was  for  some  time  resident  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was  married  there ;  but 
in  consequence  of  some  irregularities  in 
preaching,  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
ftishop  of  Chester,  and  withdrew  from  the 
church  of  England.  Although  he  was  never 
properly  received  into  the  Wesleyan  minis- 
try, he  was  permitted  to  occupy  the  pulpits 
of  that  body,  and  remained  in  sympathy  with 
them  until  the  Warren  controversy  arose. 
Subsequently  he  preached  at  Liverpool  and 
elsewhere  in  chapels  of  his  own,  but  finally,  on 
20  Dec.  1840,  took  leave  of  his  congregation 
at  Zion  Chapel,  Waterloo  Road,  Liverpool, 
and  returned  to  the  church  of  England.  Mr. 
Aitken  officiated  from  1842  to  1844  as  curate 
of  the  little  parish  of  Perranuthnoe,  near 
Marazion,  in  Cornwall,  and  then  became  the 
first  incumbent  of  the  new  parish  of  Pendeen 
in  the  same  county.  In  this  remote  district, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  there  was 


erected,  from  his  own  designs  and  under  his 
own  nersonal  supervision,  a  fine  craciform 
churcn  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  catbedial 
of  lona,  the  labour  being  supplied  entirely 
by  the  people  of  the  neighDourhood,  and 
cniefly  in  their  own  leisure  hours.  He  never 
held  any  other  preferment,  but  his  services 
were  often  sought  by  the  incumbents  of  other 
churches  in  large  towns,  and  he  waa  well 
known  throughout  England  as  a  preacher  of 
almost  unrivalled  fervour.  A  fine  presence 
and  a  commanding  voice,  combined  with  un- 
tiring zeal  and  sympathy  for  others,  con- 
cealed his  rashness  of  judgment.  His  re- 
ligious creed  was  taken  partly  from  the 
teachings  of  the  methodist  church,  and  partly 
from  the  views  of  the  tractarians :  he  wished 
the  one  class  to  undergo  the  process  of '  con- 
version,' the  other  to  be  imbued  with  sacra- 
mental beliefs.  Whether  his  opinions  were 
in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  esta- 
blished church  or  not,  was  fiercely  disputed 
both  before  and  after  his  death.  His  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets,  as  well  as  the  replies 
which  they  provoked,  are  described  at  con- 
siderable length  in  the  first  and  third  volumes 
of  the  *  Bibliotheca  Comubiensis.'  Worn 
out  with  labour  Mr.  Aitken  died  suddenly 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway  platform  at 
Paddington  11  July  1873. 

[Church  Times,  6  Aug.  to  24  Sept.  1875: 
Guardian,  23  July  1873;  Parochial  Hist,  of 
Cornwall  (1868),  ii.  294.]  W.  P.  C. 

AITKIN,  JOHN,  M.D.  (jfl.  1770-1790), 
surgeon,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  not  re- 
corded, must  have  studied  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  became  M.R.C.S.  in  1770. 
In  1779  he  is  described  as  surgeon  and 
lecturer  on  surgery  in  Edinburgh.  Either 
at  that  time  or  later,  his  lectures  included 
besides  the  practice  of  physic,  anatomy, 
midwifery,  and  chemistry.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  successful  teacher,  and  wrote 
several  books,  chiefly  as  text-books  for  his 
lectures.  They  are  said,  and  truly,  to  *  con- 
tain much  valuable  information  and  to  be 
well  written ; '  but  to  a  reader  of  the  present 
day  they  are  of  little  value,  having  shared  the 
unfortunate  fate  of  most  text-books  written 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  having  be- 
come rapidly  superannuated. 

John  Aitkin  made  certain  practical  im- 
provements in  surgery.  He  introduced  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  locking  the  mid- 
wifery forceps.  He  also  invented  a  flexible 
blade  to  the  lever.  He  likewise  invented 
and  described  in  his  ^  Essays  and  Cases  in 
Surgery '  a  pair  of  forceps  ibr  dividing  and 
dimmishing  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  when 
too  large  to  remove  entire  by  lithotomy. 
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Uis  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  to '  Ele-  I  one  of  importance,  and  indeed  may  be  said 
ment«  of  Physic  and  Surgery/  London  1783.  |  to  have  founded  the  reputation  wmch  Kew 

He  wrote :  1. '  Essays  on  several  important  ^  has  ever  since  enjoyed.  He  took  every  oppoi^ 
subjects  in  surgery,  chieily  with  regard  to  the  tunitv  of  increasing  the  collections,  ana  was 
nature  and  cure  of  fractures,'  Lonaon,  1771,  |  mainly  instrumental  in  sending  out  Francis 
dvo.  2.  *  Essays  and  Cases  in  Sur^TCTv/ London,  Masson  in  1772,  one  of  the  earnest  botanical 
1775,  8vo.  3.  '  Conspectus  Rei  tinirurgicae,'  collectors  at  the  Cape.  In  1783  he  was  pro- 
Edin.  1777,  8vo.  4  'Medical  Lnprovement ;  ;  moted  to  the  management  of  the  royal  forcing 
an  Address  to  the  Medici  Society  of  Edin-  and  pleasure  gardens  at  Kew  and  Richmond, 
burgh,'  Edin.  1777,  12mo.  5.  '  Elements  of  at  the  same  tmie  retaining  his  former  post, 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,'  Edin.  a  house  being  built  for  him  at  Kew  by 
1 779,  8vo|  republished  with  the  '  Elements  Ceor|^  HI.  In  1789  he  published  the  '  Hor- 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,'  thus  tus^wensis,  being  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants 
forming  2  vols,  entitled  '  Elements  of  the  cultivated  in  the  Koyal  Garden  at  Kew,'  in 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,'  ■  3  vols.  8vo,  with  13  plates.  To  this  impor- 
London,  1783,  8vo  (withjportrait).  6. '  Out-  ,  tant  work,  which  contains  an  enumeration 
lines  of  the  Theory  and  dure  of  Fever,'  Lon-  ■  of  5,600  species,  he  devoted  *  a  large  propor- 
don,  1781, 12mo.  7.  *  Principles  of  Midwifery  j  tion  of  the  leisure  allowed  bythe  daily  duties 
or  Puerperal  Medicine,'  1784,  8vo.  8.  'Os^  of  his  station  during  more  than  sixteen  years.' 
teology ;  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Bones  of  the  It  met  with  a  cordial  reception,  the  whole 
Human  Skeleton,' London,1785,8vo.  9.'Prin-  impression  being  sold  off  in  two  years.  A 
ciples  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  Edin.  second  edition  appeared  in  1810-13,  in  five 
1786, 2  vols.  8vo.  10.  *  Essays  on  Fractures  volumes,  edited  by  Aiton's  eldest  son  [see 
and  Luxations,'  London  1790,  8vo.  Aiton,  William  TowysEXD].    He  received 

[Medical  Register,  1779 ;  Life  by  Mr.  G.  M.  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Solander,  then  curator  of 
Humphry,  in  Biog.  Diet,  of  Useful  Knowledge  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  herbarium,  to  whom  the 
Society.]  J.  F.  P.       plants  from  Kew,  as  well  as  firom  other  im- 

AITON,  JOHN,  D.D.   (1797-1863),  re-  ^^^  gardens,  were  sent  to  be  nwaed. 

AAj.vrx^,  w  V       ,             V                 /txt-i  Although  no  mdication  is  ffiven  m  the  book, 

bgious  writer,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Wil-  . ,  ^  j™^«4.:^„„  «^  *i,^  «««,  -«^Uo  ^/>»4^.>;»<J 

T.®       A  .^        '     ,     ./r     1.T?  ^      r  T         1  t lie  descriptions 01  tne  new  species  contamea 

ham  Alton,  a  shentf-substitute  of  Lanark-  -           *^                   .  .     -^r.      _ 


Owen 8  Objections  to  Chmtianity     Fortius  ^u^ti^^^.     D^ander,  another  assistant  of 

pamphlet  6e  was  presented  bv  the  then  Lord  g^     j    ^^,  ^  ^j    '^   ^  .  j,         g.^^. 

bouglastothetenefiMofDolphinton  South  ^^^^^,'^  ^j  h&torical  value  on  account  of 

Lanarkshire.     His  other  works  are:  1.  *The  .,  ^  ^^^  ^j.,  ^i„-  l  +1,^  ^„f«„  ^r  ♦!,«  :«*w.^ 

T-^        jrr*  rAi         JTTJ  »  the  care  witn  wmch  the  dates  of  the  mtro- 

^f  "f^A   T.°r^  Alexander  Henderson,  ^      .        j  ^      ^     enumerated  were  as- 

^o  ^f?V-  i./ w'^'w  ^'**>°"«'',  ^^-  certained  by  Aiton,  not  only  from  books  but 

1842.     3.  *  Eiffht  Weeks  m  Germany,  Edin.  *.  •'-.».  "^     i.-    ^     4. 

1842.    4.  '  Tfie  Lands  of  the  Messiah,  Ma-  ^?  pewonai  >nqu.ry  "mo^ghis  contempo- 

homet,  and  the  Pope,'  Edin.  1862.    6. 'The  f?:'^^^'*:?^^^^"^*!;^'^^^ 

-T^ .    '  r  au    1^    I.    *     >  T      J       1QKO  son,  John   iownsend  Alton,  was  placed  m 

Drying-up  of  the  fiuphrat^,  I^ndon,  1853  ^^       ^^  ^^     ^.  q^^;^   ^^  Vindsor. 

6.  ^  St.  Paul  and  hislocalities  in  then-  p^t  Aito^was  extremely  active ;  his  private  cha- 
and  present  condition,'  London,  1866.     He  .    Jeg^ribed  as  '  hiirhlv  estimable  for 

held  his  livimr  tiU  his  death  in  1863.  ^*P,  j     *®  descnoea  as    nigniy  esiimaoie  lor 

rZ„    .  \W^      .      «^  \.  .       ,«,«    ^  mildness,  benevolence,  piety,  and  every  do- 

[Cnencal  Economic,  2nd  edition,  1866;  CaU^  mestic  and  social  virtue.^   Among  his  fnends 

logue  of  Library  of  Faculty  of  Advocates.]  ^^  gj^  j^^^pj^  j^^^y^^     He  died  of  a  disease 

^'    '  of  the  liver,  2  Feb.  1793,  and  is  buried  in 

AITON,  WILLIAM  (1731-1793),  bota-  Kew  churchyard.    A  portrait,  in  oil,  exists 

nist,  was  bom  at  a  small  village  near  Hamilton,  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 

Lanarkshire,  and  brought  up  as  a  gardener,  fpom  which  an  engraving  was  published. 
In  1764  he   came  to  Xon&n  in  search  of       ^p^^^  ^^^  IntToduction  to  Hortus  Kewen- 

^mployment,andwasengaged  as  an  assistajit  ^^\  ^^^^  ^       ^^^3  ^^.     ^  j    ggj^     ^^^.^ 

byTtfr.  Philin  MiUer   then  g^ener  to  the  Cyclopaedia.]  J.  B. 

Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea.   In  1759  he  was 

appointed  to  the  management  of  the  Botanic  AITON,  WILLIAM  (1760-1 848),  sheriff- 
Garden  at  Kew,  which  was  then  in  the  pos-  substitute  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  and,  in 
session  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  his  day,  a  widely  known  authoritv  on  all 
He  soon  raised  the  position  of  the  garden  to  matters  bearing  on  Scottish  husbandry,  was 
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bom  at  Silverwood,  Kilmarnock,  in  1760,  a 
neighbourhood  which  he  left  in  1785  to  go  to 
Strathaven,  Lanarkshire,  where  he  practised 
for  many  years  as  a  law  agent.  He  next 
went  to  Hamilton,  where  he  held  office  as 
one  of  the  sheriff-substitutes  of  the  county 
from  1816  un  to  1822.  He  died  in  1848.  At 
no  period  diol  his  income  exceed  a  hundred 
a  year,  and  yet  out  of  this,  with  a  family  of 
twelve  children,  he  educated  four  sons  for 
liberal  professions,  often  sending  them  his 
last  guinea  when  they  were  students  at  col- 
lege. His  works  are:  1.  ^A  Treatise  on 
Moss-earth,'  Ayr,  181 1.  2.  *  General  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  Coimty  of  Ayr,'  Glas- 
gow, 1811.  3.  *  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  County  of  Bute,*  Glasgow, 
1816.  4.  *  A  History  of  the  Rencounter  at 
Drumclog  and  Battle  at  Bothwell  Bridge,' 
Hamilton,  1821.  5.  'An  Inquiry  into  the 
Pedigree  of  the  Hamilton  Family,'  Glasgow, 
1827.  6.  *  Inquiry  into  the  House  of  Aiton 
in  Scotland,'  Hamilton,  1830. 

[Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Pedigree  of  the 
Family  of  Aitons  in  Scotland ;  Catalogue  of 
Library  of  Factdty  of  Advocates.]  T.  J. 

AITON,  WILLIAM  TOWNSEND 
(1766-1849),  botanist,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  Aiton  [see  Aiton,  William,  1731- 
1793],  was  bom  at  Kew,  2  Feb.  1766.  He 
was  educated  at  Chiswick  and  Camberwell. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  assistant  to 
his  father,  and  attained  some  distinction  as 
a  landscape  gardener,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  employed  by  many  of  the  nobility.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1793  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  in  the  royal  gardens 
at  Kew  and  Richmond.  He  was  much 
esteemed  by  George  IH  and  the  royal  family, 
and  kept  up  a  confidential  correspondence 
with  the  Duke  of  Kent  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  On  the  accession  of  George  IV  Mr. 
Aiton  was  charged  with  the  arran^ment  of 
the  garden  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  as 
well  as  with  many  extensive  and  important 
alterations  at  Windsor.  Many  changes  having 
taken  place  in  the  establishments  01  the  royal 
gardens,  he  retired  shortly  after  the  acces- 
sion of  William  IV  to  the  charge  of  the 
Kew  Botanic  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds, 
a  post  which  he  voluntarilv  resigned  in  1841, 
still,  however,  living  at  feew,  but  passing 
much  of  his  time  with  his  brother  at  Ken- 
sington ;  and  it  was  at  Kensington  that  he 
died  on  9  Oct.  1849,  being  buried  at  Kew. 
In  1810-13  Mr.  Aiton  published  a  second  and 
much-enlarged  edition  of  his  father's  *  Hortus 
Kewensis,'  in  five  volumes.  In  this  he  re- 
ceived a  continuance  of  the  help  given  to  his 
father  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dryander, 


while  the  latter  volumes  owe  their  scioitifie 
value  to  Robert  Brown,  who  succeeded  D17- 
ander  as  curator  of  the  Bankaian  heriMrium. 
A  useful  epitome  of  this  work,  in  one  Tolume, 
was  publisned  in  1814.  Owmg,  howeyar,  to 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
very  rapid  increase  in  the  nmobcv  of  specifis 
brought  into  cultivation,  neither  of  these 
worlffi  attained  anything  like  the  sale  of  the 
original  edition.  Mr.  Aiton  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  an  active  fellow  of  the  Bqyil 
Horticultural  Society.  Toits'TranaacticHu* 
he  contributed  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  cucumber,  for  which  a  silver  medal  wu 
awarded  him  in  1817.  A  lithographed  por- 
trait by  L.  Poyot  is  in  existence. 

(Troceedings  of  Linnean  Society,  iL  82-3 ;  Post- 
script to  2nd  ed.  of  Hortus  KewensLs,  v.  581-2.] 

J.E 

AKENSIDE,  MARK  (1721-1770),  poet 
and  physician,  was  bom  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  on  9  Nov.  1721.    His  father  was  a  r^    | 
spectable  butcher,  named  also  Mark  Ak«i- 
side,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  had  been 
Mary  Lumsden.    On  both  sides  he  descended 
from  Northumbrian  presb3rterians  of  thelower 
middle  class.     He  was  baptised  on  90  Nor. 
by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Bennet,  a  dissenting 
divine  of  some  note,  who  ministered  in  the 
new  meeting-house  at  Newcastle.    He  was 
the  second  son  of  Ids  parents,  who  had  been 
married  for  nearly  twelve  vears.     When 
Akenside  was  seven  years  ola,  he  was  play- 
ing in  his  father's  shop,  when  the  butcmer's 
cleaver  fell  on  his  foot,  and  so  wounded  him 
that  he  halted  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    He 
was  educated  first  at  the  free  school  of  his 
native  town,  and  then  at  a  private  academy, 
also  in   Newcastle,  kept    oy  a    dissenting 
minister  of  the  name  of  Wilson.     In  his  six- 
teenth year  (23  April  1737)  he  sent  up  a 
poem,  without  any  introduction,  to  the  lead- 
ing periodical  of  the  day,  the  *  Gentleman's 
Magazine.'    It  was  entitled  *  The  Virtuoso,' 
and  was  written  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  in 
the  Spenserian  measure.     The  piece  consists 
of  onlv  ten  stanzas,  but  they  show  a  remark- 
able still  in  versification,  and  appear  to  have 
preceded  the  longer  and  better  known  pieces 
oy  Shenstone,  Thomson,  and  Gilbert  RidleVv 
which  soon  afterwards  made  the  Spenserian 
stanza  fashionable.    Akenside  was  singularly 

Erecocious  as  a  poet.  After  this  first  success 
e  continued,  wnile  yet  a  youth,  to  be  a  fire- 
quent  contributor  to  the  *  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,' and  in  1738,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
began  the  poem  by  which  he  is  best  remem- 
bered, *  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination.'  It 
was  during  a  visit  to  Morpeth  that,  as  he 
says,  within  hearing  of  '  the  mossy  falls  of 
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Bolituy  Wenabecke  limpid  si 


y  patriot 


A  poem  colled  'A  British  Philippic. 
whichAkeiutide  favoured  thetory 
of  the  readers  of  the  August 
*  Ountlemui'i  Maguine'  in  the  same  year, 
WM  colled  for  so  eagerly  that  it  was  sepa- 
rately published  io  the  fomi  of  a  folio  pamph- 
let, and  this  was  Akeaside's  first  independeat 
publication.  It  appears  that  the  youn^  man 
wiia  regarded  with  some  pride  by  the  dis- 
senters (if  Newcastle,  and  that  he  was  sent, 
at  their  expense,  in  1739,  to  Edinbiii^h,  to 
Study  for  the  ministrj.  -ifter  spending  one 
winter,  however,  in  theology',  he  ahaiidoned 
il,  and  beeanie  a  medical  student.  On  taking 
this  step  he  had  the  rectitude  tn  repav  to  the 
dissenters  of  Newcastle  what  tliev  nad  ex- 
pended on  him ;  it  is  not  explained  by  what 
means  he  obtained  the  money  needful  to  do 
this.  It  seems  that  with  this  change  in  bis 
life  he  lost  aU  personal  interest  in  religious 
iiiquiiT.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Edinbu^h  30  Dec.  1740, 
■t  the  verv  early  age  of  nineteen,  bia  mind 
•howtng  the  same  brilliant  readiness  in  sci- 
moe  that  it  had  shown  in  literature.  His 
eloquence  at  the  meetings  of  the  society  was 
the  subject  of  remark,  and  the  young  man 
b^an  to  aspire  to  a  parliamentary  career. 
Ru  mind,  however,  was  rapid  and  precocious 
rather  than  original,  and  neither  in  rbetonc, 
nor  oven  in  medicine,  did  he  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise of  his  boyhood.  In  1740  he  privately 
printed  a  pamphlet  of  rer»e,  containing  an 
ode,  'On  the  Winter  8olatic«,'  and  an  elegy 
entitled  '  Love.'  In  1741  he  returned  to 
Newcastle,  and  is  believed  to  have  practised 
there  foitwo years  as  a  surgeon :  more  busy, 
however,  duruig  the  early  part  of  that  time, 
in  the  coin  posit  I  on  of  hi.'' great  didactic  poem. 
At  twenty-one  this  butcher's  son  was  already 
H  person  of  much  consideration,  with  a  his- 
tory behuid  him.  When  he  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, towards  the  close  of  1743,  with  the 
finished  manuscript  of  the  '  Pleasures  of 
Imapnation,'  he  found  the  literary  world 
prepared  to  welcome  him.  He  ofiered  his 
poem  to  Dodsley,  with  an  intimation  that  the 
price  was  120/.  Deforeacceptingsncbterms 
Dodsley  showed  the  manuscript  to  Pope,  who 
encottragedliim  to  seciuvthe  poem, 'since,' he 
added,  'this  is  no  everyday  writer.'  It  was 
published  by  Dodsley  in  January  1744,  and 
wu  receivod  with  great  applause,  tliough 
Gray  slighted  it,  and  Warburi on  attacked  it. 
A  cneap  edition  followed  within  four  months, 
and  announced  for  the  first  time  the  author's 
name,  the  credit  of  the  piece  having  been 
clainied  by  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Rolt. 
Leaving  in  the  press 
VOL.  I. 


the  plan    prose,  destined  for  the  breast  of  Warhurton, 

'   11  turn.    Akenside  left  England  early  in  .\pril  1744, 

■  wiih     to  proceed  to  Levden,  where  he  waepresenllv 

i'oined  by  two  Edinburgh  fi-iends,  with  whom 
le  mode  the  tour  of  Holland.  Ketumincto 
Leyden,  he  buried  himself  among  medical 
books,  and  struck  up  a  close  acquaintance 
with   the   eccentric   and    learned    botanist. 


e  pie. 
oftb. 
a.  Parthiaj 


Gronovius.  With  bis  customaiy  rapidity  and 
BOwer  of  concentration,  Akenside  completed 
bis  necessary  studies  in  Holland  within  a 
month,  and  on  16  May  1744  took  his  degree 
of  doctorofphysicat  Leyden.  At  the  Bume 
time  he  publiahed  in  Leyden,  in  the  form  of 
a  quarto  pamphlet,  a  medical  die^rtutioii.in 
which  he  contested  the  authority  of  the  fa- 
mous Antony  van  I.eeuwenhoek  with  con- 
siderable spirit  and  plausibility.  He  imme-' 
dist«ly  returned  to  England,  and  in  June  of 
the  same  year  took  a  physician's  practice 
at  Northampton.  Here  he  formed  the  friend- 
ship of  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge:  but  in  all 
other  respects,  social  and  finauraal,  found  his 
prospects  so  very  inauspicious,  that  in  the 
winter  of  1745  he  returned  to  London.  Hia 
stay  at  Northampton,  however,  was  fertile  in 
aliterary  respect,  for  he  published  two  of  his 
more  remarkable  works  while  he  was  there, 
his  '  Epistle  to  Curio '  in  November  1744, 
and  his  '  Udes  on  several  Subjects '  in  March 
174'^.  Under  the  pseudonym  of 'Curin,'  the 
former  of  these  works  was  a  very  spirited  at- 
tack on  William  Pulteney  forliis  recanUtion 
of  liberal  politics;  the  other  volume  was  a 
collection  of  ten  somewhat  stiff  and  Aigid 
lyrics,  in  the  school  of  Gray  and  Collins,  re- 
markable fortheexactflnisn  of  their  metrical 
structure.  By  this  time,  at  the  age  of  only 
twenty-four,  Akenside  had  achieved  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  poet,  and  had  already  written 
the  one  other  work  which  was  to  sustain  that 
reputation.  The  faults  of  bis  intellect  and 
his  cbaracter  now  began  to  reveal  themselves. 
He  became  mentally  fossilised  by  pedantry 
and  conceit,  and  he  gave  way  to  a  native  ten- 
deney  to  arrogance,  which  grew  t<  i  be  a  great 
disadTantAge  to  him.  From  Cliristmas  1745 
to  the  winter  of  1747,  Akenside  was  prac- 
tising as  a  physician  at  North  End,  Hamti- 
stead,  but  without  much  success.  An  old 
friend  of  his,  however,  Jeremiali  Dvson,  who 
had  a  great  affection  for  Akensfde,  lified 
him  out  of  all  embarrassment  with  a  gene- 
rositT  that  was  almost  unexampled.  He 
fitted  up  for  the  poet  a  handsome  house  in 
Bloumsbury  Square,  allowed  him  300;.  a 
and  a  chariot,  and  busied  himself  t-o  giun 
BO  considerahlB  a  practice  that  Akenude 
as  not  merely  well  to  do,  but  '  lived  in- 
mparably  well.'  This  prosperitv  was  fatal 
hispoeticalgeniiis.  Inl746he  tad  written 
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his  beautiful '  H3rmn  to  the  Naiads/  perhaps 
the  most  elegant  of  his  writings,  and  certainly 
the  latest  that  was  of  any  transcendent  merit. 
In  January  of  the  same  year  he  had  become 
editor  of  Dodsley's  magazine,  the  '  Museum/ 
to  which  he  contributed  a  large  number  of 
essays  in  prose ;  and  after  the  expiration  of 
this  work,  although  he  occasionally  published 
a  pamphlet  in  prose  or  verse,  he  gave  himself 
almost  entirely  to  his  profession.  He  steadily 
rose  to  eminence  as  a  physician.  In  January 
1753,  he  was  admitted  by  mandamus  to  a 
doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  was  in  the 
same  year  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  So- 
ciety ;  in  April  1764,  he  was  admitted  a  Fel- 
low of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  loUowing  year  was  elected 
fourth  censor  of  the  college,  and  delivered 
the  Gulstonian  Lectures.  These  were  printed 
in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  1767.'  In  1 756  he  read  the 
Croonian  Lectures  before  the  same  college, 
taking  as  his  subject  the  eccentrically  inap- 

fropnate  one  of  the  *  Revival  of  Leamingj/ 
n  1757  he  had  the  want  of  discretion  to  sit 
down  to  remodel  the  charming  poem  of  his 
youth,  *  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  which 
lie  would  have  done  better  to  leave  alone. 
In  March  1758  he  published  an  *  Ode  to  the 
Coimtry  Gentlemen  of  England,'  and  in  the 
same  year  contributed  a  large  number  of  new 
pieces,  including  the  *  Hymn  to  the  Naiads,' 
to  the  sixth  volume  of'^  Dodslev's  popular 
*  Miscellany.'    The  *  Call  to  Aiistippus '  is 
another  pamphlet  in  verse,  published  in  1758. 
In  Januar>'  1759,  Akenside  was  appointed 
assistant  physician,  and,  in  March  of  the  same 
year,  principal  physician,  to  Christ's  Hospital. 
It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  record  that  even  in 
those  lax  days  Akenside  shocked  his  contem- 
poraries by  his  brutal  roughness  and  cruelty 
to  the  poor.     His  learning  and  sagacity  were 
only  just  sufficient,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, to  preserve  him  from  dismissal  upon  this 
ground.     In  1761  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  physicians  to  the  queen,  and  scandalised 
the  whigs,  of  which  party  he  had  hitherto 
always    been    a    strenuous    supporter,    by 
promptly  becoming  a  tory.     He  had  moved 
into  a  house  in  Craven  Street,  but  in  1760  he 
took  one  in  Burlington  Street,  and  there  he 
resided  until  his  death.     The  last  vears  of  his 
life  were  marked  by  no  other  incidents  than 
the  publication  of  an  occasional  ode  or  dis- 
sertation.  His  practice  had  become  very  large 
and  fashionable,  when  he  was  seized  by  a 
putrid  fever,  under  which,  after  a  very  short 
illness,  he  sank  on  June  23,  1770,  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight  years  and  six  months.     He  is 
said  to  have  expired  in  the  bed  in  wliich 
Milton  died,  a  bed  which  a  friend  had  given  to 


Akenside  nine  years  before.    He  was  buried 
on  28  June  in  the  church  of  St.  James's. 

Akenside's  principal  contribution  to  Eng- 
lish literature,  *  The  Pleasures  of  Imiginfr- 
tion,'  is  a  didactic  poem  of  two  thousand 
lines  of  blank  verse,  divided  into  three 
books.  The  first  book  deals  with  the  origin 
of  those  intellectual  qualities  which  com- 
bine to  form  imagination,  the  enjoyment 
which  is  caused  by  the  exercise  of  these  in 

Serception  and  invention,  and  the  different 
egrees  of  beauty  which  are  evolved  hj 
them  in  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  study  of 
nature.  In  the  second  book,  imagination  is 
distinguished  from  philosophy,  the  accidental 
pleasures  which  enhance  the  former  are  enu- 
merated, and  the  action  of  the  passicms  upon 
imagination  is  described  in  an  allegorical 
vision.  The  third  and  final  book  discourses 
on  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  manners  of 
mankind,  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  vice, 
and  describes  the  action  of  the  mind  when 
engaged  in  producing  works  of  the  imaginai- 
tion.  The  poem  concludes  with  an  account 
of  the  advantages  accruing  from  a  well- 
formed  imagination. 

In  the  posthumous  form,  the  poem  is  re- 
vised and  slightly  amplified,  while  a  fragment 
of  a  fourth  book  is  added. 

The  following  are  the  publications  of  Aken- 
side which  have  not  been  enumerated  above : 
1.  <  An  Epistle  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warburton,' 
1744.  2.  *  Dissert  at  io  de  Ortu  et  Incremento 
Foetus  Humani,'  Levden,  1744.  8.  *  Ode  to 
the  Earl  of  HuntinffJion,' 1748.  4.  'The  Re- 
monstrance of  Shakespeare,'  1749.  6.  *De 
Dvsenteria  Commentanus,' 1764.  6.  *  Ode  to 
the  late  Thomas  Edwards,'  1766. 

Of  collected  editions  of  Akenside's  poems 
the  first  was  published  by  Dyson,  his  execu- 
tor, in  one  quarto  volume  in  1772;  the  best 
is  that  edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  in 
1834.  It  has  been  usual  to  print  the  'Plea- 
sures of  Imagination '  in  both  forms,  giving 
the  original  text  of  1744  and  the  posthumous 
revision  of  1772. 

A  contemporary  has  left  this  portrait  of  the 
poet-physician :  *  One  leg  of  Dr.  Akenside 
was  considerably  shorter  than  the  other, 
which  was  in  some  measure  remedied  by  the 
aid  of  a  false  heel.  He  had  a  pale  strumous 
countenance,  but  was  always  very  neat  and 
elegant  in  his  dress.  He  wore  a  large  white 
wig,  and  carried  a  long  sword.  He  would 
order  the  servants  (at  Christ's  Hosnital),  on 
his  visiting  days,  to  precede  him  with  brooms 
to  clear  the  way,  and  prevent  the  patients 
firom  too  nearly  approaching  him.' 

[Life  in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Life 
prefixed  to  the  Works  hy  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  1808 ; 
Life,  Writings,  and  Genius  of  Akenside,  by  Chas. 
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Sneke.  183:i,  an  informal  nnil  gonipy  vork.  in 
which  much  infonunt  ion  va»  for  Lbe  tint  tims 
«ol1ec(ed ;  late  of  Aktmaide,  praBied  to  the  poali- 
*3vl  workt  by  the  Rev.  Aluianjer  Djoo  in  1834. 
This  laal  in  the  hast  authorilj  eiliint  uu  iIih  bii>- 
jrrH|>hir  of  AkmBide.  md  is  still  reprinted  vrilh 
ihp  Aldine  edition  of  the  poet.]  E.  W.  Q. 

AKKRMAM,  JOHN  YONGE  (1806- 
1873),  numigmaiiBt  and  antiqunry,  wns  bom 
in  Lo«)dononl2  June  1806.  In  enrlj- life  he 
be<wno  swretaiy  to  WiUiwri  Cobbett  ;"in  183^ 
to  the  QrB«QWw^h  Builwav  Company  ;  snd 
Babeequently  to  Lord  Albert  Oonyngham 
(aflt^rwards  Lord  Londesborough),  In  Jan. 
1834,  Altemian  wa£  elected  a  follow  of  the 
Sociely  of  AntiqiiajiiB.  In  the  autumn  of 
18«  he  became  joint  secretury  with  Sir 
nenry  Ellis ;  and  fivu  years  later,  sola  eacte- 
iBty  of  thai  sodety,  and  he  held  that  post 
until  1860,  when  he  was  compelled  by  the 
failure  of  hia  health  to  rogiRn  it  anil  (he 
wiitorship  of  the  '  Arclueolofria.'  Akerman, 
though  inlHttwted  in  the  study  of  antiquities  \ 
mterally,  took  more  delwbt  in  the  special  , 
branch  of  numismatics.  In  1830.  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  English  periodical  of  the 
Idnd,  he  had  the  boldness  to  start,  chiefly  at 
hh>  own  ei^enae,  a  publication  called  the, 
'Numismatic  Journal,  two  volumes  of  which  ] 
appeared  under  liis  editorship.  He  helped 
to  form  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London, 
which  held  its  first  regiiiarmeeting  on  22  Dec. 
1888  i  Aiermao  was  secretary  from  thU  date 
until  1860,  and  editor  of  the  society's  jounml,  , 
first  published  in  1836  as  the  '  itumismatic  I 
Cbronide.'  Ailer  1680,  Akeman  resided  con-  ' 
st«ntjy  at  Abingdon,  where  he  died  18  Nov.  ' 
1878.  I 

His  contributions  to  numismatic  and  an*  < 
tjquarian  literature  consist  largely  of  papers 
published  in  the  'Numismatic  Jaumal'  and 
*  Chronicle,*  and  in  tbe  pages  of  the  *  Archsjo- 
logia.'  A  long  list  of  them  may  be  found  in  ! 
the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Ntimisinatie  Society  j 
for  1874,'  published  in  the  '  Numismatic 
Chronicle,'  vol.  xiv.  new  series,  pp.  16  fi".,  | 
-^--n  which  the  following  may  be  selected : 
nnismalic  Manual,"  London,  8to,  1832 
1  London,  8vd,  1840);  '  Introduction  to 
Itudy  of  .\ndent  and  Modem  Coins,' 
m,  16ma,  1848  ;  '  DesiTiptive  Catalogue 
-e  and  Unedited  Roman  Coins,'  2  vols. 
don,  1834 J  'Coins  of  the  Romans 
o  Britain,'  8vo,  London,  1836  (eii- 
d  editbn  in  1842,  and  again  in  1844)  ; 
IS  of  Citiea  and  Princes,'  8to, 
1, 1846  i  •  Numiranatic  Illustrations  of 
■  Testament,'  Svo,  London,  1846; 
^  si  Index  for  Celtic,  Romano- 
Jiwid  Angio-SasonRemains.'Svo,  Lon- 
"'~l  'Glossary  ofProyincial  Words  and 


I  Phrases  in  Use  in  Wiltshire,'  16mo,  London, 
I  1842;  'Spring  Tide,  or  the  Angler  and  his 
'  Friends,'  London,  1850;  'Wiltshire  Tales,' 
12mo,  London,  1853,  In  recognition  of  Aker- 
man's  published  works  and  papers,  especially 
of  the  series  on  the  coins  of  the  Romans 
rebtiug  to  Britain,  the  ^Id  molal  of  the 
French  Instituto  was  awarded  to  him,  and 
he  was  also  created  an  honorary  member  of 
several  learned  societies,  among  which  were 
the  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Petersbujg  and 
the  Islitutodi  CorrispondeniB  Arclieoiogica 
of  Rome.  Though  .uiennan's  contributions 
lo  numismatics  are  in  great  part  obsolete,  he 
did  j^ood  work  in  his  day,  especially  in  popu- 
larising the  study  ofcoins  in  England;  and  the 
Numismatic  Society  and  its  journal  continue 
to  prosper. 
I  [Pneeodinga  of  thu  NnmiBnislic  Sociely  of 
Ixjnilun  for  1S74,  published  in  the  Numiiiniatie 
I  Chronicle,  vol.  liv.  (new  serieH),  pp.  13-lfl,] 
W.  W. 

I  ALABASTER,  WILLIAM(1567-1M0), 
Latin  poet  and  divine,  was  born  at  Hadleigh, 

'  Sufiblk,  in  1667 ;  a  date  that  we  are  able  to 
fix  from  the  superscription  to  his  engraved 

gjrtrait  in  one  of  his  later  books,  '  Ecce 
pon8USvenit'(1633).  He  was  a 'nephew  bjr 
marriage '  (according  to  Fullerl  of  Dr.  John 
Still,  bishop  of  EstU  and  Wells,  the  well- 
known  authorof*  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle." 
From  a  tract  of  John  Racster  {  H'iUiam  Ala- 
banter'a  Seven  Motiva  retnuved  and  onfutrd, 
1598)  we  learn  that  Alabnster  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School.  From  "W'estminat^r 
lie  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship,  look  the  degree 
ofM.A.,aDdon  11  July  1693  wsji  incorpo- 
rated of  the  university  of  Oxford,  The  flrat 
mention  of  him  hy  any  of  his  contemporaries 
occurs  in  Spenser's '  Colin  Clout's  come  Honie 
againe.'  Although  this  poem  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1695,  the  dedication  is  dated 
'27  Dec.  1691.'  Additions  were  certainly 
introduced  into  the  poem  after  1691,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  follow  Malone  and  Todd 
in  suppoeing  that  the  date  of  the  dedication 
should  be  1594.  In  '  Colin  Clout '  Spenser 
gives  the  most  enthusiastic  praise  to  an  epic 
poem  in  Latin  hexameters  which  Alabaster 
began,  but  never  completed,  in  praise  ot 
Queen  ElUabeth.  The  first  book  (which  is 
prfibably  all  that  was  written)  of  this  epic  is 
pieserved  in  manuscript  in  the  library  o( 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge;  the  full  title 
is  '  ElisKis,  Apotheosis  Poetica  sive  do  flo- 
rentissimo  imperio  et  rebus  gestis  augustis- 
simic  et  invictissimie  principis  Eliubethce, 
D.  G.  AngliiB,  Francis,  el  Hibcmite  Regime.' 
Before  169^  Alabaster  must  haie  written 
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his  Latin  tragedy '  Koxana/  which  was  acted 
in  the  hall  of  iSrinity  OoUege,  Cambridge. 
A  surreptitious  edition  of  this  play  was 
published  in  1632,  and  in  the  same  year  it 
was  issued  by  the  author  in  a  more  correct 
form, '  a  plagiarii  unguibus  vindicata,  aucta  et 
agnita  ao  authore/  with  a  dedication  to  Sir 
lUlph  Freeman.  There  exist  manuscript 
copies  of  it  in  MS.  Lambeth  888,  and 
MS.  Bibl.  Publ.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  9.  The 
tragedy  is  a  stiff  and  lifeless  piece  of  work, 
written  on  the  model  of  Seneca:  at  our 
universities  Seneca  died  hard.  Fuller  is 
loud  in  his  praises  of  Alabaster — *a  most 
rare  poet  as  any  our  age  or  nation  hath  pro- 
duced;' and  Anthony  k  Wood,  still  more 
enthusiastic,  calls  him  '  the  rarest  poet  that 
any  one  age  or  nation  produced.'  In  the 
next  century  *  Koxana '  again  came  into  no- 
tice by  a  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  *  Life 
of  Muton,'  that  *  if  we  produced  anything 
worthy  of  notice  before  the  elegies  of  Milton 
it  was  perhaps  Alabaster's  "Koxana."'  A 
copy  of  the  tragedy  (preser^'ed  in  the  British 
Museum)  has  tne  following  manuscript  note 
in  a  seyenteenth-century  hand :  *  Hand  mul- 
tum  abest  haec  tragoedia  a  pura  versione  tra- 
goediae  Italicse  Ludovici  Groti  Caeci  Hadri- 
ensis  cui  titulus  "Dalida."'  Hallam,  on 
comparing  Alabaster's  play  with  the  *  Dali- 
da '  of  Groto,  discovered  that  *  the  story,  the 
characters,  the  incidents,  almost  every  succes- 
sive scene,  many  thoughts,  descriptions,  and 
images,  are  taken  from  this  original '  {Lite- 
rature of  Europe f  ed.  1854,  iii.  64). 

In  June  1696  Alabaster,  as  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  accompanied  the  expedition 
against  Cadiz.  While  in  Spain  he  was  in- 
duced by  the  arguments  of  a  Jesuit  priest  to 
become  a  convert  to  Romanism.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  seems  to  have  published 
a  pamphlet  giving  *  Seven  Motives '  for  his 
conversion.  There  is  no  copy  of  this  pamph- 
let in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  or 
the  Cambridge  University  library.  It  was  no 
doubt  rigidly  suppressed ;  but  two  answers 
to  it  have  come  down,  one  by  John  Racster 
(reference  to  which  has  been  made  above), 
and  the  other  entitled  *  An  Answere  to  Wil- 
liam Alabb^ter  his  Motives.  By  Roger 
Fenton,  Preacher  of  Grayes  Inne,'  1699. 
From  these  tracts  it  appears  that  Alabaster 
suffered  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  for  his 
change  of  opinions.  As  the  dedication  of 
Fenton's  pamphlet  bears  date  *24  Nov. 
1599,'  and  as  Alabaster  was  already  in  the 
Tower  when  Racster  expostulated  with  him 
in  1698,  the  imprisonment  must  have  lasted 
several  months.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  the  time  and  circumstances  of  his  re- 
lease or  escape,  but  we  find  him  abroad  in 


1607,  when  he  published  at  Antwerp  a 
Strang  treatise  on  cabalistic  divinity,  under 
the  title  of  'Apparatus  in  RevelJationem 
Jesu  Christi.'  By  order  of  the  papal  autho- 
rities the  book  was  placed  on  tne  'Lidex 
Librorum  Prohibitorum '  early  in  1610.  For 
the  biographical  facts  relating  to  this  part 
of  his  career  Alabaster  himself  is  our  autho- 
rity. In  the  prefiskce  to  his  '  Ecce  Sponsos 
venit,'  1633  (a  mystical  disquisition  con- 
cerning the  end  of  the  world),  he  tells  us 
that  he  was  induced,  at  the  solicitation  of 
some  Jesuits,  to  go  to  Rome;  that  on  his 
arrival  he  was  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition,  whence  he  was  released  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  keep  himself  within 
the  city  for  five  years;  that  having  with 
great  danger  made  his  escape  he  returned  to 
England  and  became  reconverted  to  pro- 
testantism. Afterwards  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  was  made  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  received  the  living  of  Thar- 
field  in  Hertfordshire.  Pursuing  his  recon- 
dite studies  in  cabalistic  divinity,  he  pub- 
lished in  1621  '  Commentarius  de  Bestia 
Apocalyptica,'  and  in  1633  *  Spiraculum  Tu- 
barum,  sen  Fons  Spirit  ualium  Expositionum' 
(BodL  CatalX  His  last  work,  published  in 
1637,  is  his  '  Lexicon  Pentaglotton,  Hebrai- 
cum,  Chaldaicum,  Syriacum,  Talmudico- 
Rabbinicon  et  Arabicum,'  fol.  Alabaster 
died  early  in  April  1640.  Herrick,  in  *  Hes- 
perides,'  has  some  verses  in  praise  of  his 
mystical  writings. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  (Engl.  Dram.  Liter,  ii. 
340-41,  1879)  printed  two  sonnets  of  Ala- 
baster's from  a  manuscript  volume  in  hie 
Possession ;  and  two  others  were  printed  by 
[alone  from  a  manuscript,  once  Archbishop 
Sancroft's,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Ms. 
Ashmole  38,  art.  87,  contains  an  unpub- 
lished tract  of  Alabaster's,  entitled  *In 
duos  Reginaldos  inter  se  de  religione  cer- 
tantes.'  Cottonian  MS.  Jul.  Caes.  v.  fol.  23 
has  some  Latin  elegiacs  in  praise  of  Camden, 
signed  Gulielmus  Allibafsterl.  There  is  a 
scanty  notice  of  our  author  m  Lansdowne 
MS.  984. 

[Fuller's  Worthies;  Bayle's  Dictionnaire 
Critique ;  Wood's  Athenae,  ed.  Bliss,  i.  613.  i?. 
280 ;  Collier's  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Lit.  ii. 
340-41  (1879);  Malone's  Shakespeare.] 

A  S.  B. 

ALAIN  DE  Lille,  or  de  L'Ible,  Lathkj 
Alanus  ab  Insulis,  de  Insulis,  or  Insulensis 
(1114-1203),  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
scholars  of  his  age,  and  for  his  attainments 
in  theology,  philosophy,  history,  poetry,  and 
natural  science,  acquired  the  designation  of 
'  Doctor  universalis.'  His  nationabty  has  not 


)H!eii  ascert.uned  with  unqiiest.ioDOcl  accuracy. 
He  is  voriouslv  claimed  us  a  Omiuan  bv  the  I 
Germanfi,  and  by  the  J'reneh  as  a  Frencfuniin 
(Dghpstbr's  Uiitona  EccletiiutKa  Genlin ' 
SaitoTvm,  lib.  L);  be  a  native  of  Spain,  of 
Sicily,  &nd  of  Lille,  gtherwise  UjBsel,  in 
Flanders ;  and  ae  an  Englishman,  '  natione 
^VagUcua'  {^Cottoman  MSS.,  Titus  D.  Mt. 
p.  138),  Dempster  himself  describes  Alain 
OS  a  Scot, '  ia  Mona  insula  natos,'  and  quotes 
in  confinnation  an  epitaph  which  he  assumes 
to  refer  to  him  at  the  cimvent  of  St.  Jamee 
without  the  walls  of  Wiiraburg ; — 
Scotia  quom  geonit,  Gi^ruiania  coadjt  Alamim. 
Uempeter  also  ineertE  the  name  of  '  Alanus 
ab  Insulis,  aut  AnticUudisnua '  in  his  ■  Sco- 
tonim  ScriptorumNomenclatupa,' and  refers 
bis  death  t<i  the  year  1300,  for  which  there 
MTUS  nn  authority.  Alanua  de  Insulis  has 
been  ideut  i<ied  with  Alanuti  de  Insulis — more 
properly  called  Alain  de  Flandre,  or  Alanua 
FlandreniiiB — who  bi^n  his  career  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Bernard  at  Clainaux,  became 
successively  abbot  of  Larivour,  in  Cham-  , 
pagne,  a..b.  1140,  and  bishop  of  Aiucerre  in 
or  about  lllif>.  He  quitted  his  see,  pro-  , 
b«Uy  in  1167,  and  retired  either  to  hia  i 
former  abbey  of  Larivour  or  to  Clairvaux, 
wItMC  he  died,  as  is  fi^uenilr  attirmed,  in 
the  year  llHl  or  1183,  but  really,  on  auto- 
g^phic  eridence  presented  by  the  authors 
of  •  Gollia  Christiana,'  not  earher  than  1186. 
Cosimir  Oudin  has  on  elaborate  dissertation 
to  prove  that  the  bishop  of  Auxerre  and 
the'Doclor  universalis'  were  one  and  the 
I  penon  (Commentariiu  de  Srrriptori- 
'Msfwhcis) ;  but  M.  Loiiis  EUies-Dupin 
efultodtstinguishthetwo  Alainswhom 
in  would  confound  ( TiAU  JJnirtr»fUe  dei 
wn  JErrpMirteu/iTUM)  1  and  the  aivumenlB 
of  the  latier  are  creally,  if  not  conclusively, 
invalidated  by  tlje  later  researches  of  the 
Abb£  Leheuf  and  uf  Dom  Dnal  in  the  '  His- 
toire  IJltf  mire  de  la  Trance.'  Whether  the 
*  Doctor  universalis '  was  of  British  birth  or 
not — and  his  own  statement,  supposing  him, 
oa  is  <m  the  whole  most  reasonable,  to  have 
bMU  the  author  of  the  '  Commentary  on  the 
>phecieB  of  Merlin,'  that  he  was  bom  at 
h  where  he  was  living  as  a  little  boy, 
Wut,  in  1128,  ia  against  Dempster's  bs- 

_.   ^oa — it  is  probable  that  he  passed  a 

«dDsiderable  portion  of  Ids  life  in  England, 
in  various  parts  of  which  the  Cistercians 
fand  early  established  themselves,  beginning 
■with  Waverley,  in  Surrey,  in  1128.  It  is 
thuB  that  tlio  intercut  is  explained  which 
Alain  mnnifeeted  in  the  fortunes  of  this 
cnunlry,  his  considerable  acquaintance  with 
wlww  hiaUiry  is  illustrated  uy  his  work  oa 


Merlin  just  referrtd  to,  '  Prophetia  Angli- 
cana  Uerlini  Amhrosii  Britanni ;  uni  cum 
Septtiin  Lihris  Ezplanalionum,'  In  which 
AJain  foretells  all  kinds  of  disaster  to  Eng- 
land. The  lisl  of  Alain's  works  is  exten- 
sive, even  of  tliose  whose  genuineness  has 
stood  the  test  of  ricorons  criticism;  and 
they  vary  as  exeeetical,  rhetorical,  doctrinal, 
hortatory,  homiletical,  polemical,  scientific, 
moral,  and  disciplinary'.  Many  of  them, 
having  been  otherwise  issued  singly  or  in  dif- 
ferent groupings,  were  brought  together  in 
one  volume,  and  published  with  the  title  of 
'  Alani  Magni  do  Insulis  Opera  moralia, 
panenetica,  i^t  pok-mica,  edita  a  Carolo  de 
Visch,'  fol.  Antwerpiie,  1653.  They  are  of 
value  and  importance  in  an  ascending  scale, 
as  they  are  theological,  controversial,  or 
pnetical.     The  moat  considerable  is  an  heroic 

fioem  in  nine  books, entitled 'Anticlaudianus,' 
requently  used  as  a  tnbriquet  of  the  nnlhor, 
or,  more  at  length,  'CyclopBdia  Anticlaudi- 
ani :  seu,  de  Ufficio  Viri  Boni,'  which,  since 
its  first  publication,  8vo,  Bosiliie,  1536,  has 
^one  through  numerous  editions.  The  work 
i»  a  complimentury  imitation  of  Claiidian's 
satire  upon  Rulinus,  the  minist«r  of  Theodo- 
aiua  the  Oi-eat.  Claudian  had  imaged  a 
monster  of  iniquity  commisitioned  by  the 
Furies  to  desolate  lue  earth ;  the  author  of 
'  Anticlaiidianus,"  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
poses a  hero  formed  by  the  Virtues  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  blessings  to  mankind. 

In  the  dearth  of  biographical  particulars, 
it  is  natural  that  fables  should  cluster  about 
the  name  of  a  man  of  the  character  and 
the  epoch  of  Alain.  A  pleasantly  dramatic 
story,  for  instance,  is  told  of  his  anti-heretical 
achievements,  incognito,  at  the  Lateron 
council,  held  in  1180  or — an  alternative 
w^hich  involves  the  necessity  of  s  posthumous 
attendance — in  1215.  A  statement  of  Henry 
of  Ghent  (Henricus  Oamlavensis),  whose 
death  took  place  less  than  a  century  afler 
that  of  Alain,  renders  it  probable  lliat  the 
latter  was  rector  of  the  ecclesiastical  school 
at  Paris;  although  the  assertion  is  not  coi^ 
roborated  by  other  writers  of  or  near  his 
own  time.  Having  been  rebuked  by  a  child 
on  the  bank  of  (he  Seine  for  daring  to 
meditate  an  exposition  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  in  substantially  the  same  way  as  St. 
Augustine  is  said  to  h'ave  been  by  tne  sea- 
side, Alain  is  recorded  to  have  quitted  the 
university  in  remorse,  and  to  have  retired  to 
the  abbey  of  Citeanx.  For  this  tradition, 
however,  may  be  substituted  a  more  natural 
explanation  of  his  retirement,  on  which  he 
ent-ered  in  order  to  exchange,  in  tho  decline 
of  life, '  the  literary  bustle  and  rivalry  of  the 
schools  for  the  religious  sedusion  of  the  con- 
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vent '  {Biog,  Diet  Soe.  D.  U,  K),  He  died 
in  1203  in  the  abbey  of  Citeaux,  where  an 
epitaph,  which  is  asserted  to  refer  to  Alain 
de  Lule,  speaks  of  him  as  one 

Qui  duo,  qui  septem,  qui  totum  scibile  sciTit. 

[Dempster's  Scotorum  Scriptorum  Nomencla- 
tura,  1620,  and  Historia  Eksclesiastica  Gentis  Sco- 
torum, 1627 ;  MS.  Cotton.  Titus,  D.  xx.  f.  138 ; 
fillies-Dnpin's  Table  Universelle  des  Auteurs  £c- 
cl^iastiques,  1698-1711;  Oudin's  Commentarius 
de  Scriptoribus  Ecclesife  Antiquis,  1 722 ;  Moreri's 
Grand  JOictionnaire  Historique,  1740;  Tanner's 
Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibemica,  1748;  Histo- 
rica  Relatio  de  Vita  et  Morte  Alani  Magni  de  In- 
sulis,  Doctoris  Universalis,  in  Migne's  Patrologiss 
Cursus  complotus,  vol.  ccx.  1866;  Albert  Dupuis* 
Alain  de  Lille,  Etudes  de  Philosophie  Scholas- 
tique,  185^  Brunet's  Manuel  du  Libraire,  vol.  i. 
1860;  Histo\re  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  vol.  xiv.] 

A.  H.  G. 

ALAN  olteECCLES  {d,  1240)  was  official 
secretary  to  mshops  Pandulf  and  Thomas 
de  Blundevillem  ^on^'ich  between  the  years 
1218  and  12d6B  lie  became  archdeacon  of 
Sudbury  in  122OTLAfter  this  he  was  at  Paris, 
as  he  is  mentionJft  as  one  of  the  English  of 
note  who  left  the  University  of  Paris  in  1229 
on  the  dispersion  of  the  students  in  conse- 
quence of  the  riots  between  them  and  the  I 
citizens.  In  1239  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  arbitrators  between  Bishop  Grosseteste 
and  his  chapter  on  the  a  uestion  of  visitation. 
In  1240  he  is  mentionea  as  giving  way  to  the 
demands  of  the  legate  Otho  for  money,  in 
spite  of  his  previous  firmness,  as  Otho  suc- 
ceeded by  dividing  his  opponents.  He  died 
suddenly  in  1240,  and  ^latthew  Paris,  while  I 
acknowledging  his  eminence  in  literature, 
regards  his  death  as  a  judgment  for  the  in-  I 
juries  his  conduct  had  caused  to  St.  Albans. 

[Le  Neve,  Fasti;  Matt.  Paris,  Chron.  Maj., 
Rolls  Ser.,  iii.  168,  528.  iv.  43,  262,  and  Hist. 
Anglor.,  Rolls  Ser.,  ii.  432,  GestA  Abbatum,  Rolls 
Ser.,  i.  330  ;  Epistolai  R.  Grosseteste,  Rolls  Ser., 
269].  H.  R.  L. 

ALAN  OF  Lynn  (Jl.  1424?),  a  Carme- 
lite monk,  author  of  *  Elucidationes  Aristo- 
t^lis,'  *  De  Quadniplici  Sensu  Scripturie,*  &c., 
studied  theology  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
buried  among  tne  Carmelites  at  Lynn.  A 
list    of   his    works    is    given    by    Tanner,  1 

*  Biblioth.  Britannico-IIib.'  p.  17,  Fabricius,  1 

*  Bibl.  med.  et  infim.  Latin.'  i.  37. 

[Leland,  De  Scriptoribus.  347,  434.1 

H.  R.  L. 

ALAN  OP  Tbwkesbitkt,  a  "WTiter  of 
the  twelfth  century,  was,  according  to  the 
express  statement  of  Ger\'ase  of  Canterbury, 
an  Englishman  by  descent,  'natione  Anglus' 
( Chromea,  ed.  Stubbs,  Rolls  Ser.,  i.  335).    He 


appears  to  have  passed  some  years  of  his  life  as 
a  canon  of  Benevento  in  Italy,  at  that  time 
a  possession  of  the  Holy  See  and  a  great  ec- 
clesiastical centre.  It  is  probable  that  during 
his  residence  there  he  became  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  struggle  which  Becket  was 
carrying  on  with  Henry  II,  and  he  may 
have  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
Alexander  III  himself,  the  information  and 
documents  which  enabled  him  subeeauently 
to  become  the  biographer  of  the  archoishop. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1174,  he  entered 
the  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Oanterboiy, 
and  after  a  nve  years*  novitiate,  in  August 
1179,  was  elected  prior,  in  succession  to 
Herlewin  (Gebvase,  i.  293).  According  to 
Gervase,  his  appointment  was  almost  forced 
upon  Archbishop  Richard  bv  the  other  monks, 
from  their  conviction  of  Alan's  hi^h  quali- 
ties. In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  as 
prior,  he  seems  to  have  sought  to  assert  on  a 
smaller  scale  the  prerogatives  for  which 
Alexander  III  was  at  the  same  time  contend- 
ing with  the  emperor  in  Italy.  About  the 
year  1184,  he  visited  the  court  of  Henry  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  with  that  monarch 
respecting  the  proposed  election  of  Odo,  a 
former  prior  of  Christchurch,  to  the  arch- 
bishopric— the  election  being  at  that  time 
vested  in  the  monks  at  Canterbury.  On 
this  and  on  other  occasions  he  appears  as  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  monks  and  of 
Rome  against  the  crown  and  the  episcopal 
party.  He  also  incurred  Henry's  displeasure 
by  procuring  from  Rome  authority  to  collect 
Peter's  pence  throughout  the  realm — a  pro- 
ceeding which  drew  from  Henry  the  angry 
comment  *  that  the  prior  of  Christiihurch 
wanted  to  be  a  second  pope  in  England' 
(Gervase,  i.  313).  In  the  memorable  con- 
test respecting  the  election  of  Archbishop 
Baldwin,  Alan  took  a  foremost  part,  and  his 
sympathy  with  the  monastic  cause  seems  to 
have  completely  prevailed  over  that  which 
Baldwin  might  have  claimed  on  the  ground 
of  their  common  English  descent.  Alan 
subsequently  sought  to  upset  the  election, 
and  Iienry  himself  repaired  to  Canterbury 
in  order  to  arbitrate  in  the  matter.  At  an 
inter\new  in  the  consistory,  Alan  swooned 
away  under  the  influence  of  his  excitement, 
whereupon  Henry  in  his  alarm  declared 
Baldwin's  election  irregular  and  void.  Bald- 
win himself  also  refused  to  accept  the  dignity 
unless  his  election  were  sanctioned  by  the 
convent,  and  Alan,  satisfied  with  this  re- 
cognition of  the  privileges  of  the  body  over 
which  he  presided,  then  gave  way  and  recog- 
nised Baldwin's  election  as  valid.  Accord- 
ing to  Gervase,  Baldwin  subsequently  re- 
venged himself  on  Alan  for  his  obstructive 


proceedings  br  prucuring  hU  removal,  eonus 
two  jeva  latvr,  to  tlie  nbbauv  i>i'  T«wln»- 
hary,  which  office  lie  lii^ld  untU  Ills  death  in 
th«  yULT  I20i  {Annals  Trwkfa..  in  Annala 
Mimait.,  ItolU  Ser^  i.  33.  bH). 

ITie  '  Life  of  Bwkei,'  the  only  printed 
work  whicli  cnn  with  nny  certainly  be  attri- 
buted to  Aton,  WOE  prote^jedlv  written  as  a 
kind  of  Bupgilement  to  the  life  liy  John  of 
Salisbury,  and  vas  designed  us  a  kind  of 
introduction  to  the  collection  of  Bpckel's 
epietlea  which  Alan  had  fonned  and  arranged. 
It  is  printed  in  the  eoeond  volume  of  the 
collection  entitled  >  MateriaU  for  the  Histoid 
of  Thomas  Becket,'  edited  for  the  Holls 
wries  by  the  ReT.  J.  C.  Robertson.  Other 
wrilingH  of  Alan  kre  pre»en-ed  in  manuscript 
in  the  library  of  Corpia  Christi  College, 
Cambridge, 

The  foregoing  outline  having  been  written 
uD  the  a»aunipt]on  that  Alun  of  Tewkesbury 
was  a  different  person  alike  from  Alan  of 
the  lales  (or  Alan  of  Lille)  [sue  Aiaix  de 
Lille],  known  as  the  '  Doctor  imiversaliB,' 
attd  from  Alnn,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  it  will 
be  dti^rable  to  indiuale  the  tourcee  from 
which  these  concltisions  are  derived.     The 


the  lales,  and  of  Alan,  bishop  of  Aiuerre, 
OK  given  by  Dom  Brial,  ■  Hiet.  Litt.  de  la 
F>wiee '  <ed.  IHU),  x\i.  39^425 ;  and  also 
by  Duimia, '  AInin  de  Lille,' pp.  52-66.  But 
liom  Brial,  it  ie  to  be  noted,  conaiders  Alan 
uf  Tewkenbury  and  the  'doctor  universalis' 
lo  have  bMn  the  same  person.  In  contra- 
vention of  such  a  view  ii  may  be  observed 
that  none  of  the  writem  nearest  to  the 
times  in  which  Alan  lived,  such  as  Utho  of 
St.  Blnsius,  Alberic  of  the  abbev  of  Trois 
Fontaines,  and  Henry  of  Clheiit,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  '  doctor  imiMTSiilt-  '  refer  to  the 
litct  of  his  having  tilled  unv  iuiportant  post 
iaEoglaud,  orsp^nkofnny  ri'Iiillonij  existing 
between  Idm  and  Tlinmu;?  ••(  Cunterbury. 
Oo  the  other  hand,  Uuiiry  of  Ghent  ex- 
ppeMly  states  that  the  'doctor  universalis' 
was  head  of  a  school  for  the  clergy  ('  eccle- 
siMtiiaB  scholie ')  St  Paris  ( i)c  Scri>«.  JStc/m., 
in  FabriciuB.  Biblioth.  Ecck».  part  ii.  121)— 
a  statement  n^peuled  by  Trilhemius  {ibid. 
put  iii.  cop,  627),  hut  one  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult 10  reconcile  with  the  known  facts  in  the 
life  of  Alan  of  Tewkesbury.  None  of  the 
wntines  attributed  to  the  latter,  again,  bear 
the  title  of  '  doctor  univeraulis.' 


HiMory  of  Thoiass  Beckel.  ed,  Itobertson,  Ballii 
Sot.,  vol.  ii. ;  Aliun  de  Lille,  par  Albert  Ilupuis 
t««).]  J.  B.  M. 


ALAJJ  OF  WiLeiSGHiii  (rf.  1304  P),  a. 
celebrated  architect,  is  first  heard  of  In 
1314  as  a  junior  monk  at  Ely,  distinguished 
by  his  skill  in  goldsmith's  work,  and  for  his 
acquaintance  ivilh  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics, lie  afterwards  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  architecture,  and  in 
1821,  when  atibpnor  of  his  convent,  designed 
and  begun  to  build  the  beautiful  St.  Mary's 
Chapel  (now  Trinity  Church)  attached  lo 
the  cathedral.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  Prior  Cranden's 
chapel,  the  new  sacristy,  and  many  minor 

In  December  132l,hewaB  elected  sacristan, 
with  sole  charge  of  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral. 

InFebnmry  1322,  the  great  central  towerof 
the  catliedrol  ieU,and  carried  wit  h  it  the  choir 
and  other  attached  portions  of  the  structure. 
Instetad  of  rebuilding  the  four  piers  which 
carried  the  square  Norman  lower — a  weak 
point  in  cathedral  cotuiruction  from  that  day 
to  this — Alan  advanced  the  supports,  to  the 
extent  of  one  bay,  into  each  arm  of  the  cross  ; 
and  "by  so  doing  he  not  only  distributed  the 
weight  upon  eight  piers  instead  of  four,  but 
obtained  a  magnihceiit  central  octagonal  hall, 
which  he  rooh^d  with  a  dome  surmounted  by 
a  lofty  lantern. 

The  result  was  not  only  supremely  beau- 
tiful, but  in  every  sense  original.  It  is  al- 
most certain  that  Alan  never  travelled  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  convent, and  that  hewaa 
not  acquainted,  except  perhaps  from  hearsay, 
with  the  domed  churches  of  the  East,  whose 
principles  of  conslruction,  moreover,  differ 
essentially  from  those  employed  by  Alan. 
His  work  remains  to  this  day  unique  amongst 
the  cathedrals  of  Europe.  He  subsequently 
rebuilt  the  bays  of  the  choir  which  had  been 
ruined  by  the  fall  of  the  great  tower,  ond 
these  are  admittedly  amongst  the  most  beau- 
tiful eiamiiles  of  'Decorated'  or  'Second 
Pointed '  English  Gothic. 

In  1341  AUnwaa  elected  prior  of  his  con- 
vent, and  in  1344  lo  the  bishopric  of  Ely, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Simon  de 
Montacute;  and  it  woidd  appear  from  the 
epitaph  given  in  Diigdale  that  at  this  date 
Alan,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  ceased 
to  hold  the  office  of  sacristan.  He  was  then 
bishop-elect,  and  the  works  connected  with 
the  iiibric  of  the  cathedral  hod  been  con- 
ducted to  a  successful  termination,  leaving 
for  his  successor  only  the  decorations  and 
fittings. 

His  election  to  the  vacant  throne  was, 
howei-er,  set  a-side  by  the  pope  in  favour  of 
Thomas  L'lsle,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  was 
at  Avignon  with  the  pope  at  the  time. 

A  similar  lionour  was  destined  for  Alan  in 
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1361;  but  the  choice  of  the  convent  was 
again  oyerruled,  and  Simon  Langham,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  cardinali 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ely  in  his  stead. 
The  possessions  of  the  convent  were  said 
to  have  increased  under  his  wise  and  capable 
administration. .  The  date  of  his  death  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  it  is  believed  to 
have  taken  place  in  or  about  the  year  1364. 

[Dugdale's  Monasticon,  ed.  1817,  i.  468;  Thos. 
Walsingham,  Hist.  Anglicana,  Rolls  Ser.,  ii.  104 ; 
Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  684;  MS.  Cotton,  Tit. 
A.  1.]  E.  I.  B. 

ALAN,  WlLLIAM.  [See  Allen,  Wil- 
liam, cardinal.]  > 

ALAND,  SA  JOHN  FORTESCUE, 
first  Babon  For*E8CUB  of  Credan  (1670- 
1746),  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  was  the 
second  son  of  Edmilnd  Fortescue,  a  descend- 
ant of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  chief  justice  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  His  father  took  the 
name  of  Aland  on  his  marriage  with  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Henry  Aland,  of  Wat^rford. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1712,  and  became  reader  to 
that  society  in  1716.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I  he  became  solicitor-general  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  subsequently  (December 
1715)  solicitor-general  to  the  king.  In 
January  1717  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  as  a 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  1718  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  king's  bench.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  George  II  he  was  superseded,  but  in 
January  1728  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
common  pleas.  He  held  this  office  till  June 
J  746,  when  he  resigned.  It  is  said  that  he 
had  four  years  before  petitioned  for  leave  to 
retire  with  a  pension,  and  had  requested  that 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  be 
obtained  for  him.  This  request,  if  it  was  ever 
made,  was  of  course  refused ;  but  on  his 
resignation  in  1746  he  received  an  Irish  peer- 
age. He  died  a  few  months  afterwards, 
19  Dec.  1746.  He  married  first  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Pratt,  and  secondly  a 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Dormer,  a  justice  of 
the  king's  bench.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Koyal  Society  and  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  though 
he  was  probably  not  educated  there  (see 
Lord  Clermont,  Hist,  of  the  Family  of  For- 
tescue, ii.  73).  He  was  the  author  of  *  Re- 
ports on  Select  Cases  in  all  the  Courts  of 
Westminster  Hall,' published  after  his  death 
in  1748.  He  also  issued  a  good  edition  of 
his  ancestor  Sir  John  Fortescue's  work,  *The 
Difierence  between  an  Absolute  and  Limited 
Monarchy'  (London,  1714),  with  an  excel- 
lent introduction  containing  some  sensible 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  studying  the 
earliest  specimens  of  English  law,  and  of 


understanding  the  '  Saxon '  language.  Lord 
Fortescue's  appearance  was  very  peculiar, 
and  his  nose  was  specially  remarkable.  There 
is  a  well-known  story  told  of  him  to  the 
effect  that  a  counsel  practising  before  him, 
being  reproached  with  nttnAWrt^  his  case  in  a 
lame  manner,  replied :  '  Have  patience  with 
me,  and  I  will  make  it  as  plain  as  the  noee 
on  your  lordship's  fiice.*  Lord  Forteecoe 
has  been  sometimes  confused  (as  in  Chal- 
mers's Biograph,  Diet,)  with  his  kinsman 
William  Fortescue,  master  of  the  rolls,  the 
friend  of  Pope. 

[Lord  Clermont's  History  of  the  Family  of 
Fortescue,  1869,  ii.  67 ;  Foas's  Judges  of  Eng- 
land, viii.  98;  Park's  Edition  of  Walpole's  Cata- 
logue of  Ro^al  and  Noble  Authors,  v.  290; 
Chalmeis's  Biographical  Dictionary.]  S.  J.  L. 

ALANE,  ALEXANDER  [SeeALBsnis, 
Alexander.] 

ALASCO,  JOHN.    [See  Lasei,  Jom.] 

ALBANY,  LOUISA,  Couhtbbb  op  (1753- 
1824),  wife  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  com- 
monly called  the  Young  Pretender,  and  the 
connecting  link  of  half  a  century  of  celebri- 
ties, was  bom  in  1763.  Her  parentajge  was 
illustrious.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  prince  of 
Stolberg-Gedem,  her  father,  came  of  an  an- 
cient and  distinguished  family  which  had 
been  lately  raised  to  princely  rank,  whilst 
her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Horn,  and  consequently  connected  with  the 
Montmoreneys  of  France,  the  Bruces  of  Scot- 
land, the  Colonnas  of  Italy,  and  the  Medinas 
of  Spain.  The  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
her  family  were,  nowever,  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  their  splendour  of  descent,  and  on  the 
death  of  Prince  Stolberg,  who  held  a  com- 
mission in  the  Austrian  service,  at  the  battle 
of  Leuthen,  she  and  her  mother  became 
pensioners  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 
Through  the  imperial  protection  Louisa  was 
appointed  at  the  age  of  seventeen  a  canoness 
01  Mons,  then  the  wealthiest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished chapter  in  the  Austrian  Netheiv 
lands,  and  exclusivelv  reserv^ed  for  such  high- 
bred dames  as  could  prove  the  requisite 
number  of  quarterings.  tier  connection  with 
the  order  was  soon  terminated.  Three  years 
after  her  admission,  tempted  by  the  empty 
prospect  of  a  crown,  she  quitted  the  convent 
to  link  her  fate  with  that  of  the  Young  Pre- 
tender, then  an  exile  and  dependent  upon 
the  bounty  of  the  Vatican.  The  marriage 
took  place  secretly  at  Paris  on  28  March  1772, 
by  proxy,  the  mother  of  the  bride  hurrying 
on  the  ceremony  for  fear  that  Maria  Theresa 
might  oppose  the  proceedings.  Hastening 
to  Ancona  the  princess  was  joined  by  her 


husband,  and  the  mnrrlugc  aervice  was  again 
^rme  throueli.  Tlii'  dny  chosen  wus  ominoua 
— it  was  IT  April,  whicli  fell  on  a  Good 
Fridoy.  InafterlifetiieCoontteaof Albany, 
'when  coiiu»i--DtinK  upon  the  unliappineas  of 
her  uiuon  with  the  prinM,  was  wont  to  say 
(hat  it  wnB  only  what  could  be  eipucted 
'  from  a  ouirnage  solemnised  on  the  Ismenta- 
lion  day  of  Ohristendoni.'  The  alliance  was 
in  everv  sense  moat  miserable.  The  woman 
bad  sold  hnrself  for  a  crown  which  it  was 
evident  would  never  be  worn,  and  on  every 
public  occBNon  the  rank  and  privilepes  she 
clvmed  were  denied  her.  In  the  land  of  his 
Nxloiption  the  husband  was  simply  styled 
Count  of  Albany,  and  it  was  forbidden  by 
the  Koman  authorities  to  accord  him  any 
highet'  title.  The  qualities  he  had  displayed 
as  the  central  ligtire  of  the  rebellion  ol  li45 
had  long  been  extinct,  and  he  who  had  ouce 
been  the  popular  and  cherished  '  Prince 
Ubarlie  '  was  now  an  exhausted  sensualist 
of  fifty-two,  an  habitual  sot,  and  a  brut«l 
and  degraded  companion.  After  a  wretched 
unioQ  of  (tome  eight  years,  the  countess  re- 
eolved  upon  following  the  lax  examplea  of 
Tuscan  morality  with  which  she  was  sui^ 
rounded.  Her  murringe  with  the  prince  bad 
resulted  in  no  issue,  and  she  was  oent  upon 
ecTering  the  tie  which  hound  her  to  a  man 
iiow  altogether  vile.  After  accepting  for  a 
brief  period  the  shelter  of  a  convent,  she 
(doped  with  Vittorio  AlHeri,  the  poet,  to 
^trbomshe  had  long  been  attached,  and  openly 
lived  with  liim  as  his  mistress.  Upon  the 
death  of  Prince  Charles  no  change  wuis 
made  in  the  relations  between  the  guilty 
couple.  Whether  the  eountcBs  declined  to 
abdicate  her  empty  pretensions  to  royalty, 
or  Alfieri  prefi>rred  remaitLing  the  lover  of  a 
queen,  certain  it  is  that  the  alliance  was 
never  consecrat.ed  by  marriage.  The  illicit 
union  was.  however,  socially  recognised.  In 
«very  capital  Tisited  by  the  Countess  of 
Albany  and  Alfieri  tliey  were  always  re- 
ceived in  the  beat  society.  At  Pans  the 
eountess  assumed  a  royal  state,  had  a  throne 
in  tier  lalon  and  the  royal  arms  on  her  plate. 
<>B  tiiv  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution 
■tiho  crossed  over  to  England,  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  London  world,  and  in  spile 
4>{  her  ambiguous  position  was  presented  at 
"'  B  announced  as  Princess  of 

is  well  dressed.' finys  Horace 
it  at  all  embarruBsed.  The 
o  her  a  good  deal,  but  about  her 
,  and  general  topics;  the 
le  way,  but  lef«.  Then  she 
stood  betw^n  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and 
Clarwice,  and  had  agood  deal  of  conversation 
■with  ihe  former,  who  perhaps  may  have  met 
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her  in  Italy.  Xol  a  word  between  her  and 
the  princesses ;  nor  did  I  hear  of  the  prince, 
but  be  was  there  and  probably  spoke  to  her. 
The  Quoen  looked  at  Iier  earnesUy.'  After 
wandering  aimlessly  about  the  continwit  for 
sometime,  the  countess  settled  upon  Florence 
OS  her  permanent  home.  Alfieri  died  in  1803, 
leaving  everything  to  hie  mistress,  and  con- 
fiding to  her  the  printing  of  his  literary  re- 
mains and  the  guardianship  of  his  fame.  '  I 
am  now  alone  in  the  world,'  she  moans. 
'  I  have  lost  all— consolation,  Bupport,  so- 
cietv,  all,  all ! '  Yet  within  a  few  months 
of  tW  lament  the  bereaved  woman  hud  in- 
stalled a  young  French  artist,  named  Fahre, 
as  the  poet's  successor.  On  her  death  she 
beiiueatlied  all  she  possessed— the  books, 
manuscripts,  statues,  paintings,  and  curio- 
sities of  all  sorts  that  had  been  collected 
by  the  Young  Pretender  and  by  Alfieri — to 
Fttbre.  With  ilie  exception  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  Alfieri,  which  were  presented  by 
the  artist  to  Florence,  Fabrc  made  over  to 
his  native  city  of  Montpelier  the  whole  of 
the  treasures  he  had  inherited.  Such  is  the 
foundation  of  the  MusSe  Fabre,  now  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  attraction  in  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  H£rault. 

[Von  Rmniont'eDieGrSfln  von  Albany;  Hay- 
ward's  Biogmphical  sod  Critical  I^liissyB,  vol.  ii, ; 
Ewsld's  Life  of  Prince  Charlaa  Stuart ;  Bevua 
dea  Duux  Munile-i,  15  Jan.  I8SI.]         A.  C.  E. 

ALBANY,  Dl^SE  of  (1863-1884).    [See 
Lbopoib.] 
ALBANY,  DcKEs  op.    [See  Stbwabt.] 
ALBEMARLE,  DrKES  op.  [See  Mosci.] 
ALBEMARLK,Earlbop.  [SeeKBPPEL.] 

ALBERT  FRANCIS  CHARLES  AU- 
GUSTUS EMMANt^EL,  I'rincb  Consobt 
OP  EsouiiD  (1810-1861),  was  the  sacoud  of 
the  two  sons  of  Emeat,  duke  of  Bnxe-Co- 
burg-Ootha,  and  of  his  wife  Louise,  daughter 
of  Augustus,  dukeof  Saie-Gotha-Altenhu^^ 
He  was  bom  at  the  Rosenau,  a  summer  re' 
sidence  of  his  tiilher's  near  Cobutv,  'M  Aug. 
1819,  rather  less  than  a  year  after  Eis  brother 
Ernest,  now  duke  of  Saie-Coburg-Gotha. 
Thev  were  the  only  children  of  Ihe  marriage, 
which  lerminaled  in  1824  by  a  separaliou, 
followed  in  18l'6  by  a  divorce.  Although 
thus  early  deprlveil  of  his  mother's  care,  tie 

Jrince  always  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of 
er  sweet  and  fascinating  manners  and  her 
great  beauty,  li^he  died  at  St.  Wendel,  in 
Switzerland,  in  1831,  at  the  age  of  thirtj-lwo, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness^  never  having 
seen  her  sons  after  ber  separation  from  their 
father. 
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The  mother's  place  in  watching  over  the 
childhood  and  youth  of  the  younff  princes 
was  admirably  filled  by  their  grandmothers 
on  both  father's  and  mother's  side.  Albert 
was  a  beautiful  child,  and  as  winning  by  his 
intelligence  and  playful  humour  as  he  was 
handsome.  In  1820  his  uncle,  Prince  Leo- 
pold, when  on  a  visit  to  Coburg,  saw  him  for 
the  first  time.  The  boj  formed  an  extra- 
ordinary attachment  to  him,  was  'never  happy 
except  when  near  him.'  His  uncle  sharod 
the  feeling,  and  thus  beffan  an  intimacy 
which  deepened  into  a  lifelong  afiection  on 
both  sides. 

The  grandmothers  were  both  remarkable 
women,  accomplished,  gifted  with  strong 
sense  and  warm  hearts.  They  vied  with  each 
other  who  should  show  most  attention  to  the 
two  boys,  but  were  careful  not  to  spoil  them. 
In  their  earliest  years  they  were  most  under 
the  eye  of  their  maternal  grandmother,  and, 
their  riotous  spirits  having  become  rather 
oppressive  to  the  good  old  lady,  they  were 
placed,  while  at  tne  respective  ages  of  four 
and  ^ye,  under  the  guardianship  of  a  Mr. 
Florschutz  as  their  tutor.  The  maternal 
grandmother  dreaded  evil  from  the  care  of 
children  so  young  bein^  entrusted  to  a  man. 
But  though  he  was  still  so  young  that  he 
liked  to  be  carried  up  and  down  stairs,  the 
Prince  Albert  hailed  tne  change  with  delight, 
having  firom  infancy  shown  a  great  dislike  to 
being  in  the  charge  of  women.  The  young 
princes  could  not  have  been  better  placed.  Mr. 
Florschiitz  was  a  thoroughly  competent  tutor. 
He  loved  the  boys,  and  they  loved  and  re- 
spected him.  Albert  was  his  favourite.  *  Every 
grace,'  are  his  own  words,  *  had  been  showered 
by  nature  on  this  charming  boy.  Every  eye 
rested  on  him  with  delight,  and  he  won  tne 
hearts  of  all.'  From  the  first  his  love  for 
acquiring  knowledge  was  remarkable.  He 
learned  quickly  and  retained  what  he  learned. 
Though  far  fi^m  strong,  he  carried  the  same 
ardour  into  his  sports  as  into  his  studies,  and 
^  in  both  established  a  superiority  over  his 
companions.  To  excel  in  all  he  undertook 
was  nis  aim.  Sweetness  was  combined  in  his 
character  with  force  then  as  in  his  more 
mature  years.  His  great  earnestness  and 
purity  01  disposition,  together  with  a  cheer- 
tul  joyous  spirit,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  became  more  marked  as  he  grew 
up  fi^m  boyhood  into  youth,  as  well  as  a 
great  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
by  no  means  usual  at  that  a^e.  His  educa- 
tion covered  a  range  of  subjects  well  fitted 
to  prepare  him  for  the  practical  business  of 
life.  The  study  of  history,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  religion,  Latin,  and  the 
modem  European  languages  was  relieved  by 


practice  in  music  and  drawing,  for  both  of 
which  the  prince  showed  a  decided  talait 
He  was  an  eager  and  exact  obeerver  of  na- 
tural objects,  for  which  the  country  round 
Ck)burg  presented  a  rich  field,  and  toother 
with  his  brother  he  formed  a  collection  of 
birds,  butterflies,  stones,  and  shells,  which 
subsequently  formed  the  nudeua  of  the 
'Albert-Ernest  Museum,'  now  deposited  in 
the  Festung  at  Coburg.  In  his  boyish 
rambles  he  acquired  the  habit  of  aocuzate 
observation,  and  delight  in  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  a  country  life,  for  which  in  after 
years  he  was  distinguished.  '  Nothing,'  we 
are  told,  'could  exceed  the  intense  enjoyment 
with  which  a  fine  or  commanding  view  in* 
spired  the  young  prince.'  So  it  was  with  him 
to  the  last.  No  feature  of  a  fine  landaei^ 
no  fluctuation  of  a  fine  sky  escaped  his  notice. 
And  as  he  saw  outward  objects  in  their  just 
proportion  and  relations,  so  in  dealing  with 
the  facts  and  phenomena  of  history,  of  politics, 
or  social  life,  the  same  keenness  of  insight 
and  the  same  precision  of  estimate  were  ap- 
parent. When  old  enough  to  join  in  the 
field  sports  which  in  his  native  country  are 
the  prescriptive  pastime  of  his  class,  he  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  shot ;  but,  as  in  after  life, 
he  cared  for  the  pursuit  of  ^ame  chiefly  for 
the  exercise  and  the  open-air  life  as  a  tonic 
and  the  recreation  of  a  few  hours.  As  he 
often  said  in  later  life,  he  could  never  undei^ 
stand  people  '  making  a  business  of  shooting 
and  going  out  for  the  whole  day.'  To  him 
the  mixture  of  active  exercise  with  the 
severe  studies  to  which  he  gave  himself  in 
youth,  with  the  definite  purpose,  as  he  wrote 
(1830)  to  his  father,  of  making  himself  *  a 
good  and  useful  man,'  proved  of  great  value. 
The  delicate  child  grew  up  a  strong,  active, 
thoroughly  healthy  youth. 

The  young  princes  remained  at  home  till 
1832,  when  they  made  a  short  visit  to  their 
uncle,  now  King  Leopold,  at  Brussels.  In 
1836  they  visited  the  court  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  and  afterwards  that  of  Berlin,  and 
produced  at  both  places  a  most  favourable 
impression.  They  then  made  a  tour  to  Dres- 
den, Prague,  Vienna,  Pesth,  and  Ofen,  and 
retiu^ed  to  Coburg,  where  Prince  Albert  re- 
sumed his  studies  with  fresh  enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile  the  development  of  the  prince's 
character  was  being  watched  by  anxious  and 
observant  eyes.  The  idea  that  his  brother 
or  himself  would  be  a  fitting  mate  for  the 
young  Princess  Victoria  of  England  had  been 
from  the  first  entertained  in  the  family.  The 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Coburg  had  settled  in 
her  own  mind  that  both  by  mental  and  moral 
qualities  Prince  Albert  would  prove  well 
ntted  to  enable  her  grandchild  to  bear  '  the 


wvrv  adrnitrd  by  Ler  son  King  Leopold. 

In  183iJ  il  became  a  certaiuty  thai  the 
Princew  Victoria  would  succeed  to  the  throne 
at  no  VBiT  diatani  date.  Of  the  Bevernl 
n^irmiits  for  her  hand,  King  Leopold,  who, 
tittce  the  death  of  the  Dulce  of  Kent,  had 
fulfilled  the  dutiea  of  a  father  to  the  joiinB 
princnv,  thought  that  none  was  so  qualified 
(o  iniLke  her  happy  us  her  cousin  Alhert. 
But  in  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance  be 
wotUd  not  iTiiBt  hisownjudgment.  He  there- 
fore called  to  his  assiEtance  liis  old  and  tried 
friend,  Bnron  Christian  Friedrioh  von  Stock- 
mar,  on  whote  penetrating  judjpnent  of  men 
and  thing*,  as  well  hs  fearless  independence, 
the  kins  knew  by  long  experienae  thst  he 
might  place  implicit  trust.  Stockmar,  uf^er 
teeinff  Leopold  fairly  established  as  king  of 
the  Belgians,  had  retired  to  bis  native  town 
of  Coburg.  Stockmar  knew  and  loved  the 
young  princeas.  He  had  hoped  to  aee  the 
)*rince«B  Charlotte  filling  the  throne  by  the 
side  of  his  master  and  friend  Prince  Leopold, 
and  to  aid  tkem  in  making  monarchy  in 
England  a  model  of  whnt  a  monarchy  might 
be.  That  hope  was  extinguished  by  the 
untimely  death  of  the  princess  in  1817.  But 
now  it  seemed  as  though  it  might  be  revived 
by  the  union  of  the  cousins,  if  the  high  qua- 
lities required  to  satisfy  Stockmar's  anatere 
judgment  should  be  found  in  tbeyoiiug  Prince 
Albert.  Writing  to  King  Leopold  in  the 
beginning  of  1836,  Stockmar  speaks  of  the 
prmce  'ae  a  fine  young  fellow,  well  grown, 
with  agreeable  and  valuable  qualities,'  with 
an  E^u^isb  look,  prepossessing  in  person,  and 
with  '  a  kindly,  simple,  yet  dignified  demea- 
nonr.'  As  to  mind  he  hiis  beni^  much  to  the 
prince's  credit;  but  he  must  observe  him 
longer  before  he  con  form  a  judgment  upon 
his  capacity  and  the  probable  development  of 
hie  character.  '  He  is  said  to  he  circumspect, 
discreet,  and  even  now  cautious.  But  all 
this  if  not  enough.  He  ought  to  have  not 
merely  great  ability,  hut  a  right  ambition  and 
great  force  of  will  as  well.  To  pursue  for  a 
rifttime  a  political  career  so  arduousdemands 
more  than  energy  and  inclination;  it  demands 
(lUotJifttBomrstframeof  mind  which  is  ready 
of  its  own  accord  to  sacrilioe  mere  pleasure 
to  real  uaefubiuss.' 

Wifliin  the  neit  few  months  Stockmar 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  prince 
ctomtr,  and  he  satisfied  himself  that  his 
mind  and  character  were  such  that  time  and  '• 
training  were  alone  wanted  to  develop  in 
him  the  qualities  which  Stockmar  demanded 
a*  ementml  for  the  high  vocation  for  which 
the  prince's  uncle  dcugned  lum.    But  in  the 


I  selection  of  her  future  consort  he  stipulateil 
that  the  Princess  Victonn  must  be  left  wholly 
unfettered,  and,  before  any  claim  forherhund 
I  was  preferred,  un  impression  in  the  prince's 
I  favour  must  first  have  been  produced.  The 
I  cousins  must  meet,  and  neither  must  be 
aware  of  the  object  of  their  meeting,  'so  as 
to  leave  them  completely  at  their  ease.' 

In  May  lt<36  the  Duke  of  Coburg  came  1o 
England  with  his  two  sons,  and  remained 
I  there  for  about  four  weeks.  The  secret  was 
;  kept,  hut  the  desired  impression  was  pro- 
I  diiced.  Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  King 
I..eopold,  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
prince  leaving  England,  madehis  niece  aware 
of  what  his  wishes  were.  The  Printiess  Vic- 
toria's answer  showed  that  these  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  own.  The  prince  was, 
however,  still  kept  in  the  tlurk,  but  n  plan 
for  his  education  was  laid  out,  with  a  view 
to  the  possibility  of  his  becominp  the  prince 
(Mineort  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Brussels 
was  selected  by  Baron  Stockmar  as  the  place 
moat  favourable  for  the  requisite  personal 
training  and  political  study.  The  prince 
would  there  be  under  the  eye  and  innuence 
of  bis  tmcle,  who  was  working  out  the 
problem  of  constitutional  government  in  a 
country  where  it  had  been  previously  un- 
known. To  Brussels  accordingly  the  prince 
and  his  brother  went  in  1836,Bnd  here  they  re- 
mained for  ten  months,  closely  occupied  with 
the  fltudy  of  history  and  European  languages. 
To  these  the  Prince  Albert  added  the  higher 
mathematics  and  the  application  of  the  law 
of  probabilities  to  social  and  natural  pheno- 
mena. His  guide  in  these  was  M.  Quetelet, 
the  eminent  statist  and  mathematiclun,  to 
whose  instructions  the  prince  always  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  deeply  indebted. 

Irom  Brussels  the  pnnces  went  in  April 
1837  to  Boim,  where  they  continued  to 
prosecute  their  studies  for  the  next  eighteen 
months.  'Amongst  all  the  young  men  of 
the  university,'  writes  bis  friend  Pnnce  Wil- 
liam of  Liiwenstein,  'Albert  was  distinguished 
by  Lis  knowledge,  his  diligence,  and  his 
amiable  bearing  in  society.  He  liked  aboTe 
all  things  to  discuss  questions  of  public  law 
and  metaphysics,  and  constantly,  during  our 
many  weeks,  juridical  prinuiplea  or  phUoao- 
phicat  doctrines  were  thoroughly  discussed.' 
At  the  same  time  the  prince  excelled  in  all 
manly  exercises.  In  a  fencing  match  he 
carried  off  the  prixe  from  about  thirty  com- 
petitors. To  music  he  was  passionately  de- 
voted, and  had  alreudv  shown  considerable 
skill  as  a  composer,  lie  entered  with  eap^r- 
nesB.  again  to  quote  the  same  friend,  '  into 
every  study  in  which  he  engaged,  whether 
belonging  to  science  or  art.     He  spared  no 
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'  t.  iiiiiil.iiliii    jii.Kii    1,1    citi  ('•iiiiriil '   whicli,    riajr*'  !<h<»uM  nnt   lio  much  longer  delayed. 

■'"'"  '•  '•''•  "»»  III'  i'ti'i  lilf,  iii*\fr  fiiili'd  liiiii    Sill'  wiuM   luTsi'lf  hy  no  means  inclined  to 

Mii.li  I  ill!   iii.i.i  ii^iiif  MiriiiiiiiiiiicT  I.  ,  hurry  it   on;  hut  the  prince  having*,  by  hi* 

« »ii  li  III  111^-   ilii-  miiMiiiix  III' jliititi  it  \MiN    niu'loV  di'sin*,  c»>m»»   to  Kngland  with  his 

.11 1. Ill,  1. 1  I  lull  ill.   |iiiii liiiiiliI  iiiiilir  M  tniir    hvot  hi'r  ( 10  Ort .  1S80),  his  pn'.sence  quickk 

"•  ••'••*.  >ii  I  ••iii|itiiiii-il  |i\  hiiiiiti  StiirKiiuir.  pHHlucod  a  vt-rv  altfrtnl  feelinjy.  'Alberts 
'  I*  '"  ■'•'•  '•"•'  '!••  piiitii'  liiiil  liiiiiwti  xiM'x  i)i>;i tit \/ said  tin*  tpU'cn.  in  writing  herfirsi 
'•"'*■  "'  ■ 'i.'i  liui.n  ,  mill  III'  \\  II-.  thiMi'i'ori'  a  iin]»rosNion>t  i>  Kiui;  LtH'»ptdd,*  is  niost  Striking. 
'•"'  nn'it  ,  .1  .11  Ill-Ill,;  Mill,  -.iiu-ht  iMH  li\  and  ho  i*  inoit  amiable  and  unatTcctetl— in 
•'  ■'•H'tiiM^.  iiiii.n  \\\\\  .^i.«iKin.-»r  h;id  ^lu^rt.  taM'iiiaiini:.'  Vhi  14  (Vt.  the  quei*n 
'  "  "*  '  «''"»  ■''»'••  »?u,«ii.li  I'.  iK  \\\\\\  \\\M.!,«  l.or\l  Mi'UHMinie  aware  that  the  con- 
'^'■'-   *     ■»••'.. I    Ml, I  1*1.     ii'i',M'*,l  .'",•  u »'.  •.;•;»!    »];;i'x:   ,»•' hi-r  I'.i'.-ir:  was  complete,  much  to 

V  ' '•      '  ■  ••■«»..     K.'U"  •     \\\.\   \  ii»\x    t^..-  <:r  •.'itA^'V.vMx  ,»f  her  prime  minister.    Xi'* 

'..XX  \\.^s  tho   vi-'.i»:hr  of  Kins:  Leopold  on 
v.  v.-  V,,:  :H"v.*.  :•>'  OjU».vn  chat  the 'wish  he  had 


»\     ■   \ 


ihed  for  years  was  about  lo  be  tMlbed: 

•  "lie  writes  to  her  (24  Oct.  1839).  'when 

d  your  decision,  nlmoet  the  feeling  of 

""-w  let! eet  Thou  thy  servnnt 

Your  choice  has  been  for 

irietion  of  whnt  might  and 

It  for  your  huppinew.' 

e  prince's  side  it  was  no  less  clear 

isheart wasdeeply eiigncred.  'Viclom,' 

Die (16 Oct.)  to  Buron  Stockmar,  'is so 

tod  kind  to  me,  tbnt  I  am  often  puzzled 

e  that  I  shontd  be  the  object  of  so 

"Mtion.     I  know  the   interest  you 

y  luippiness,  and  therefore  pour  out 

■t  to  yott.'    Stockmar  hoard  the  news 

'    '  accompanied  his  congral  u-  I 

it  counsels  as  to  the  future  | 

t  of  the  prince.    They  accorded  with 

nciples  which  the  prince  had  thought 

irhiinaeir.   '  An  individuality,'  he  wrote 

_, ,  '  a  character  which  shall  win  the 

t,  the  love,  and  the  confidence  of  the 

i  of  the  nation,  must  be  the  key- 

..ly  position.'   He  foresaw  the  many 

Miltiea  which  must  inevitably  surrouncl 
'  Wb  position.     But,  as  he  wrote  to  his  step- 

tBOUief , '  life  haa  ita  thorns  in  every  position, 
md  tile  cnusciousness  of  having  u»ed  one's 
powers  and  endeavours  for  an  object  so  great 
■a  that  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  so  many 
Trill  surely  be  sufficient  to  support  me,'  Pro- 
■phetic  words,  because  they  were  spoken  from 
ihe  settW  con^-iction  which  never  afterwards 
w»vered  or  slept.  Not  less  prophetic  were 
the  wo*ds  of  Stockmar  (16  Dec.)  :  '  If  the 
prince  renlly  possess  the  love  of  the  queen 
Kid  the  respect  uf  the  nation,  I  will  answer 
fcr  it  that  after  every  storm  he  wni  come 
•afely  into  port,' 

Meanwhile  the  prince  was  the  happiest  of 
\oven;  his  joy  wag  tempered  hv  the  humility 
which  enters  into  all  noble  love.  '  What 
un  I,'  he  writes  to  the  queen  (21  Nov.), 
'that  such  happineiis  should  be  mine  ?  For 
excess  of  happiness  it  is  fur  me  to  know  that 
I  am  BO  dear  to  you,*  Not  all  the  splendour 
of  the  alliance  could  reconcile  the  grand- 
mother at  Gotha  to  losing  the  idol  of  her 
affection.  'I  cannot  rejoice,'  she  wrote  to 
the  prince's  father.  To  his  brother  it  was 
no  less  bard  to  port  with  him.  '  I  lore  and 
Mt««m  him  more  than  any  one  on  earth,'  he 
wrote  to  the  queen  (19  Dec.).  '  Guided  by 
his  own  clear  sense,'  he  added, '  Albert  always 
walked  calmly  and  steadily  in  the  right  path, 
tn  the  greatest  diHicnlties  that  may  meet 
you  in  your  eventful  life,  you  may  repose 
the  moat  entire  confidence  in  him.  And 
then  only  will  you  feel  how  great  a  treasure 
yon  poBseM  in  him.' 

The  prince  left  Gotha  on  28  Jan.  1839, 


followed  by  the  earnest  good  wiabes,  but  alao 


bv  the  regrets,  of  his  countrymen  of  all  classi 
He  reached  Dover  on  6  Feb.,  and  was  met 
with  the  heartiest  welcome,  which  attended 
him  all  along  the  route  IJU  he  reached  Buck- 
ingham Palace  on  the  8ih.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  marriape  had  civen  general  satis- 
faction. Some  absurd  doubts  as  to  the 
prince's  protestanl  tonviclions  had  in  the 
meantime  been  raised,  only  to  be  swept  away, 
and  a  movement  had  been  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  reduce  his  annuity  from 
50,000^,,  Ihe  sum  proposed  by  I^td  Mel- 
bourne, to  21,0(KK.  This  motion  had  bei-n 
negatived,  but  another,  moved  by  Colonel  Sib- 
thoni  and  supported  by  Sir  RoDert  Peel  and 
bis  friends, was  carried, reducing  it  to30,000^> 
Thb seemed  forthe moment  not  toaugurwell 
for  the  prince's  popularity ;  but  if  any  feeling 
of  this  kind  rested  in  his  mind,  it  vanished 
before  the  cordiality  with  which  he  was 
hailed  by  the  crowds  who  turned  outtopve 
him  welcome  from  the  moment  he  set  his  foot 
on  the  English  shore. 

His  demeanour  at  the  marriage  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  James's  Palace  (16  Feb.) 
deepened  the  favourable  impression  which 
bis  appearance  had  produced — young  and 
handsome  as  he  was,  and  bearing  himseli 
with  a  quiet  grace  and  dignity  quite  eicep- 
tionat.  The  morning  had  been  wet  and  dark, 
but  before  the  sovereign  and  her  husband  left. 
Buckingham  Palace  the  sun  bad  broken  out 
with  peculiar  brilliancy,  bo  that  they  were 
well  seen  by  the  thousands  who  lined  Ihe 
roadHfromtheonepalsee  tolheother.  'There 
cannot  exist  a  dearer,  purer,*  nobler  being  in 
the  wxirld  than  the  prince,'  were  the  queen's 
words  in  writing  to  Baron  Stockmar  the  next 
day.  Of  this  faith  he  was  to  proTU  himself 
eminently  worthy. 

A  man  of  a  character  so  marked  and  a  dis- 
position so  resolute  was  sure  to  find  it  no 
eoey  matter  to  obtain  the  independence  and 

?iwer  with  which  alone  he  could  be  satisfied. 
Lt-re  were  naturally  in  the  royal  household 
some  who  were  reluctant  to  surrender  the 
control  which  had  hitherto  been  in  their 
haiida;  there  were  others  who  scarcely  con- 
cealed  their  disappointment  that  the  queen 
had  selected  her  husband  from  abroad.  All 
was  happiness  between  the  queen  and  him- 
self, but  so  early  aa  the  following  May  the 
princewrote  loluB  friend,  Prince  von  Lowen- 
stein :  '  The  difficulty  in  filling  my  place  with 
the  proper  dignity  is  that  I  am  only  the  hus- 
band, and  not  the  master  in  the  house.'  Such 
a  state  of  things  could  not  last  long,  when 
the  queen  hcTaelf  wbs  determined  that  in  all 
matters,  save  those  of  state,  the  paramount 
authority  was  to  be  conceded  to  the  husband 
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whom  she  had  vowed  to  obey  as  well  as  to 
love.  Her  example  was  enough  to  queU  re- 
sistance ;  and  the  prince's  own  tact,  lorbear- 
ance,  and  superior  grasp  of  mind  were  not 
long  in  removing  everj  obstacle  to  his  legiti- 
mate authority. 

His  position  with  regard  to  public  afiairs 
was  more  delicate  and  difficult.  Being  what 
he  was,  it  was  impossible  he  should  not  en- 
gage in  the  study  of  politics  domestic  and 
foreign,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  assist  the 
queen  in  forming  just  conclusions  in  regard 
to  all  matters  anecting  the  welfare  of  her 
kingdom,  as  well  as  upon  those  which  affected 
her  family  and  home.  So  late  as  October  1838 
Baron  Stockmar  had  been  struck  with  the 
prince's  indifference  to  politics.  This  indiffer- 
ence was  no  longer  possible,  and  he  at  once 
devoted  himself  to  tne  study  of  them  with  as 
much  conscientious  zeal  as  if  he  had  himself 
been  the  head  of  the  state.   At  the  same  time 
he  fully  appreciated  the  just  jealousy  with 
which  any  active  intervention  in  affairs  of 
state  would  be  regarded,  and  he  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule  never  to  expose  himself  to  the 
charge  of  interference  with  the  machinery  of 
the  state,  or  of  encroachment  on  the  func- 
tions or  privileges  of  the  sovereign.    The 
principles  on  wmch  he  acted  were  thus  ex- 
pressed by  himself  ten  years  later,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Diike  of  Wellington:  '  to  sink  his  own 
individual  existence  in  that  of  his  wife — to 
aim  at  no  power  by  himself  or  for  himself — 
to  shun  all  ostentation — to  assume  no  sepa- 
rate responsibility  before  the  public — ^to  make 
his  position  entirely  a  part  of  hers — to  fill  up 
every  gap  which,  as  a  woman,  she  would 
naturally  leave  in  the  exercise  of  her  regal  i 
functions — continually    and    anxiously    to 
watch  every  part  of  the  public  business,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  advise  and  assist  her  at  any 
moment  in  any  of  the  multifarious  and  diffi- 
cult questions  brought  before  her,  political, 
social,  or  personal — to  place  all  his  time 
and  powers  at  her  command  *  as  the  natural 
head  of  her  family,  superintendent  of  her 
household,  manager  of  her  private  affairs,  her 
sole  confidential  adviser  in  politics,  and  only 
assistant   in  her  communications  with  the 
officers  of  the  government,  her  private  secre- 
tary, and  permanent  minister.' 

To  fit  himself  for  accomplishing  all  this 
was  the  work  of  time,  and  tne  prince  had  to 
feel  his  way  cautiously,  and  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  tis  ability  and  tact,  no  less  than 
in  his  freedom  from  personal  ambition.  In 
Stockmar's  fearless  independence  and  great 
knowled^  of  the  working  of  the  English 
constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  forces  at  work 
throughout  all  the  continental  states,  he 
knew  that  he  should  find  the  best  support. 


To  him,  therefore,  he  appealed '  to  sacrifice  his 
time  to  him  for  the  first  year  of  his  life  in  Eng^ 
land.'    Stockmar  loved  the  prince  and  queea 
80  well ;  he  felt  bo  strongly  of  what  supreme 
importance  to  England  the  ri^ht  action  of 
the  prince  might  oe,  that  he  yielded  to  thk 
request ;  and  not  only  for  this  first  year,  but 
for  many  years  afterwards,  he  was  always 
ready  to  ^ve  to  the  prince  the  benefit  of  Ins 
great  political  sagacity  and  wide  experience. 
As  Stockmar,  according  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
was  'one  of  the  best  political  heads  he  had 
ever  met  with,'  and  as,  according  to  Btuuen, 
he  was  '  honoured  as  one  of  the  first '  states- 
men of  Europe,  the  gain  to  the  prince  wm 
very  great,  and  it  was  prized  by  nim  as  in- 
estimable.    It  was  the  condition  of  Stock- 
mar's  friendship  that  he  should   speak  his 
mind  freely.    To  none  was  candour,  com- 
bined with  clear  insight,  so  precious  as  to 
the  sovereign  and  her  husband.      The  con- 
dition was  therefore  frankly  accepted,  and 
never  infringed,  for  Stockmar  s  noble  sincerity 
made  him  more  and  more  dear  to  both  as  tl^ 
years — ^years  of  great  anxiety  and  political 
disturbance — advanced.   His  first  lesson  was 
to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  entire  neutrality 
as  between  the  rival  parties  in  the  state.   The 
queen,  much  under  the  influence  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  her  first  minister,  had  previously 
to  her  marriage  shown  too  marked  a  leaning 
towards  the  party  of  which  he  was  the 
leader.    Its  fall  was  obviously  not  &r  off. 
The  prince,  who  shared  Stockmar's  views  as 
to  the  necessity  for  the  crown  maintaining 
absolute  neutrality  between  whig  and  tory, 
had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  queen  to 
hold  out  the  olive  branch  to  the  party  whose 
advent  to  power  could  not  be  much  longer 
delayed. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  prince  on 
those  who  came  into  contact  with  him  in 
those  early  days  was  generally  favourable. 
*The  prince  is  liked,'  wrote  the  watchful 
Stockmar  (14  Feb.),  and  a  few  days  later: 
*  Those  who  are  not  carried  away  by  party 
feelings  like  him  greatly.'  His  love  of  art, 
and  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  music,  gave 
him  occupation  for  his  leisure  hours,  and  led 
to  his  being  called  on  to  take  a  prominent 
part,  in  the  encouragement  of  both  arts.  In 
March  he  became  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Ancient  Concerts,  and  in  arranging  the  pro- 
grammes of  these  concerts,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  down  to  1860, 
he  did  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  public 
taste  in  music.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  all  that  was  being  done  in  painting  and 
sculpture ;  he  also  let  it  be  seen  that  he 
shared  the  public  interest  in  the  questions 
of  the  day.     One  of  the  most  urgent  of  these 


ition  of  the  eIbth  trade,  nnd  be 
I  mwtinjt  called  to  promole  it, 
.  iile  the  first  of  th«  compact  and 
•peecliw"  for  which  he  afturwards 
■linpuishnd.  He  never  upoke  in 
mt  cweful  prepnrnlitm,  hia  view 
an  hia  uMernnei!^  wnuld  be  re- 
ncticnllv  thone  of  the  sosereipi, 
>uld  be  left  to  the  chuoce  of  ihu 


._  ....  opprwition  hod  in  a  frreat 
down  which  had  at  first  spnin^ 
Inst  the  prince  in  the  toij  ranks. 
therefore,  the  queen  beinc  enetintt,  a 
bill,  to  pinvide  against  ite  casualty 
lestb,  bocame  necensary,  the  bill  ap- 
~  prince  an  reg^tit  (introduced 
))  paased  t>hroiigh  both  hoiiBes, 
SiuMi  alone  dissentlo);.  This, 
lume  told  the  queen,  was  entirelv 
prince's  own  character.  '  Three 
they  would  not  have  done  it  for 

F  thus  seen  public  acltnowledg- 
e  of  the  status  of  the  prince,  whom 
Mme  to  '  love  as  a  son,'  Stockmar  re- 
hiB  quiet  hnme  at  Coburg,  addressing 
before  he  left  (4  Auff.)  the  admoni- 
ir  lose  self-possession 


s  all,  I 


nineely  worth  and  nobleness.'  The 
rere  but  the  voice  of  the  prince's  own 
Ml,  ax  his  whole  after  life  proved. 

flhe  summer  he  went  throuifh  a 
reading  on  the  laws  and  constitit- 
EIngland  with  Mr.  Selwrn,  author  of 
idud  work  on  Nisi  Priiis,  and  at  the 
I  read  with  the   queen   Hallam's 
■'wal  Historvof  England.'   Acting 
ilboume'g  advice,  the  queen  com- 
■sll  foreign  despatches  to  him.   The 
ilion,  on  which  England  seemed 
le  into  collision  with  France,  whs 
J,  and  it  vrasagood  introduction 
y  of  foreign  politics,  of  which  the 
mately  became  thorough  mnsler. 
t,  Slorkmar,  with  whom  hi*  kept  up 
_.     pondence,  heard  of  this  with 
Ud   urwd   him  to  study  the  de- 
flwroiighly,  as  'besides  the  great 
\fU  thus  conveyed  they  would  beget 
i  ta«te  for  peneral  politics,  which,  he 
iru  quite  indispetisable  Ibr  the  duties 
neat  ion.' 

iTembfr  Stockmar  came  backlo  Lon- 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  prince, 
ihed  (o  have  him  near  on  the  ffrst  ac- 
lent  of  ihe  queen,  Stockmar  being  a 
pLvsic-ian  as  well  as  a  politician  of 
beidt  order.  The  Princess  Charlotte 
1  with  her  bund  in  his  tweuty-fbur 


years  before,  when,  had  bis  waniinga  to  her 
physicians  been  taken,  her  life  might  have  been 
saved.  All  went  happily  now  at  the  birti 
(21  Nov.)  of  the  princess  royal,  for  the  wise 
old  phyucian's  injunctions  against  excitement 
of  every  Mud  were  rigidly  enforced  by  the 
prince. 

Stockmar  remained  in  England  till  May 
1841,  assisting  the  prince  with  his  counsels, 
and  watching  the  development  of  bis  charac- 
ter with  loving  but  slemly  critical  eyes. 
'  Your  royal  highness's  conduct,'  he  wrote 
(7  May  1841),  'should  always  be  regulatnd 
by  conviction,  based  upon  a  clear  perception 
of  what  is  true.'  He  must  be  on  his  guard 
against  n-batever  wa^  false  or  mistaken  in 
sentiment,  and  '  never  be  satisfied  with  mere 
talk  where  action  is  alone  appropriate.'  Tfiis 
was  the  task  the  prince  must  set  before  him, 
hard  as  it  was;  'it  was  worthy  of  him,  within 
his  power  to  achieve,  and,  unless  achieved,  it 
was  idle  for  him  to  hope  for  any  genuine 
triumph  as  a  man  or  as  a  prince.' 
I  Wlien  the  letter  containing  these  words 
reached  the  prince,  the  Melbourne  admiaia- 
tration  was  tottering  to  its  fell.  This  event 
had  been  for  some  time  apparent  to  the  queen 
and  prince,  and  he  used  hjs  influence  to  pre- 
pare the  way  with  tbe  queen  for  a  change 
which  cofild  not  be  contemplated  by  her  ma- 
jestv  without  some  degree  of  pain,  attached 
as  she  was  to  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  friends. 
Party  spirit  ran  high.  The  tones  tliougbt 
that  on  a  former  occasion  they  had  not  been 
fairly  trenled  by  Lord  Melbourne's  party,  and 
it  was  important  that  they  should  have  no 
room  for  complaint,  should  the  turn  of  events 
place  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  power.  A  debate  on 
a  vote  of  no  confidejice,  which  left  the  minis- 
try in  a  minoritv  of  ninety-one  ("38  Aug. 
1841),  brought  about  this  result.  In  Lord 
Melbourne  the  queen  lost,  not  only  a  first 
minister,  but  also  a  very  dear  friend,  and  to 
her  the  separation  was  necessarily  most  pain- 
ful. At  this  moment  the  kindness  and  tact 
of  the  prince  smoothed  every  difficulty.  It 
was  a  saurce  of  great  satisfaction,  both  to 
Lord  MKlboume  and  the  queen,  that  in  re- 
signing his  position  he  was  able  to  assure  her 
majesty  that   he  had  '  formed   the   highest 


woidd  be  of  inestimable  advantage '  to  the 
queen,  and  that  she  could  not '  do  better  than 
have  recourse  to  it,  whenever  it  was  needed, 
and  rely  on  it  with  confidence.' 

The  change  of  ministry  was  eflected  with 
satisfaction  on  all  sides.  Sir  R.  Peel  used 
afterwards  to  say  that,  on  first  coming  into 
official  contact  with  the  prince,  he  felt  no 
slight  embarrassment,  remembering  that  tbo 
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curtailment  of  the  prince's  income  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  support  he  had  given 
to  Colonel  Sibthorp's  motion  the  previous 
year.  But  the  prince  at  once  removed  this 
feeling  by  the  way  he  met  him.  Peel  quickly 
formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  prince's  powers, 
and  in  1841  tola  Mr.  Pemberton,  afterwards 
Lord  Kingsdown,  that  he  would  '  find  him 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  young  men  he 
had  ever  met  with.'  This  iiord  Kingsdown 
records  he  found  to  be  more  than  verified : 
'  His  aptitude  for  business  was  wonderful ; 
the  dullest  and  most  intricate  matters  did  not 
escape  or  weary  his  attention ;  his  judgment 
was  very  good,  and  his  temper  admirable. 

Peel  placed  the  prince  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  commission  appointed  (October  1841) 
to  inquire  whether  advantage  might  not  be 
taken  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament to  promote  and  encourage  the  fine 
artB  in  the  United  Eangdom.  The  commission 
included  men  of  the  first  distinction  in  poli- 
tics, art,  and  literature ;  and  this  was  regarded 
by  the  prince  himself  as  his  real  initiation  into 
public  life,  by  bringing  him  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  so  many  leading  public  men.  The 
secretary  of  the  commission  was  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  who  was  surprised  at  the  wide  and 
accurate  practical  knowledge  as  well  as  the 
highly  cultivated  taste  of  the  prince. 

On  9  Nov.  1841  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
bom.  King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
who  was  one  of  liis  sponsors,  came  to  England 
to  attend  the  christening  on  25  Jan.,  and 
during  his  stay  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a 
friendship  with  the  queen  and  prince,  which 
was  cemented  by  the  confidential  correspond- 
ence of  future  years. 

The  prince  very  early  impressed  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  he  had  impressed 
Lord  Melbourne,  with  the  idea  that  his  capa- 
city and  strong  practical  judgment  would 
make  his  assistance  to  the  queen  in  her  poli- 
tical duties  of  the  utmost  value.  This  assist- 
ance her  majesty  showed  that  she  thoroughly 
appreciated,  and  they  saw  with  pleasure  that 
the  prince  was  determined  to  use  the  influence 
which  he  had  gained  with  extreme  modesty 
and  within  strictly  constitutional  limits.  To 
secure  his  services  to  the  state  seemed  to  the 
ministry  so  important,  that  even  at  this  early 
period  (1842)  his  appointment  as  commander- 
in-chiei,  in  tne  event  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's death,  was  privately  contemplated  by 
them.  On  the  project  being  mooted  by  them 
to  Baron  Stockmar  he  decidedly  set  his  face 
against  it,  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  were 
advanced  by  the  prince  when  the  acceptance 
of  the  office  was  pressed  upon  him  by  the  duke 
himself  in  1850.  Stockmar  seems  to  have 
known  the  English  people  better  than  their 


I  rulers  did,  and  to  have  understood  with  what 
I  jealousy  the  appointment  of  a  prince  of  foreigB 
,  blood,  of  whom  as  yet  they  knew  so  little,  to 
!  such  an  office  would  have  been  regarded. 
I      The  prince  himeelf  knew  well  that  tixne 
I  and  accumulated  evidence  of  what  he  wu 
I  were  needed  to  win  for  him  the  oonfidenoeof 
;  the  nation.    Among  his  first  objects  was  to 
I  establish  order,  economy,  and  integrity  in  tiie 
I  royal  household,  where,  under  the  looee  ad- 
ministration  of  former  sovereigns,  these  quali- 
I  ties  had  been  too  much  neglected.    At  ^ 
,  same  time  he  set  himself,  in  concert  with  the 
i  queen,  to  raise  the  character  of  the  court.  It 
I  was  not  enough  that  his  li£9  was  pure  and 
I  blameless.    He  took  care  to  make  it  impos- 
I  sible  for  gossiping  malignity  to  throw  a  son- 
,  blance  ofsuspicion  upon  it.    He  never  stined 
j  abroad  unless  in  company  with  an  eqnenr. 
I  He  paid  no  visits  in  general  society.     All  his 
leisure  was  given  to  visits  to  the  studios  of 
artists,  to  museums  of  science  or  art,  to  insti- 
tutions for  good  and  benevolent  purposes,  or 
to  rides  to  parts  of  London  where  either  im- 
provements were  in  progress  or  were  chieflj 
needed,  es]^ially  such  as  might  ameliorate 
the  condition  or  minister  to  uie  pleasure  of 
the  labouring  classes.    The  life  of  nninter- 
mitting  study  and  toil  which  was  henceforth 
to  be  his  was  already  entered  upon,  and  in 
the  palace,  as  well  as  in  the  outer  world,  the 
presence  of  a  strong  master  hand  was  steadily 
making  itself  felt. 

His  stud^  of  politics  was  unremitting,  and, 
availing  himself  of  the  rare  advantage  of 
having  at  command  all  the  information  which 
is  accessible  to  the  sovereign,  his  judgment 
upon  men  and  things  very  early  placed  him 
on  an  equality  with  the  most  experienced  ob- 
servers and  statesmen  of  his  time.  In  April 
1843  Baron  Stockmar  writes  of  him :  *  He  is 
rapidly  showing  what  is  in  him.  He  is  full 
of  practical  talent,  which  enables  him  at  a 
glance  to  seize  the  essential  points  of  a  ques- 
tion, like  the  vulture  that  pounces  on  his 
prey  and  hurries  off  with  it  to  his  nest.'  This 
practical  talent  was  ever  at  work,  whatever 
the  subject.  Speaking,  for  example,  of  the 
education  of  the  poor,  he  writes  thus  to  warn 
the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg  of  the  danger  of 
giving  an  education  not  in  accordance  with 
the  circumstances  and  probable  future  of  the 
child,  and  tells  her  not  to  forget  *  that  edu- 
cation is  the  preparation  for  the  future  life, 
and  that,  if  it  be  not  consistent  with  the 
pupil's  prospects,  he  may  have  to  pay  for  the 
pleasure  which  his  education  gives  you  with 
the  happiness  of  his  whole  life,  as  nothing  is 
more  certain  to  insure  an  unhappy  future  than 
disappointed  expectations.' 

In  this  year  (1843-4)  the  prince  was  mainly 


instrumeutal  Lii  obuining  bd  anieiidment  of 
Ihe  Articlea  of  War  which  bud  forils  objecl  lo 
put  ■oeudloilucUuie-    Public  atlention  bad 


(]e«lfa  of  Coiouei  Fawcett  In  a  duel  witl 
brolher-in-lun-,  Lieutenant  Munro,  who  bad 
been  compelled  to  cballeoge  Colonel  Fawcett 
under  circumsfaDcefl  of  gross  pravocation, 
which,  Bcctirding  to  the  prevailing'  code  of 
liononr,  left  hitu  no  altemalive.  The  inti- 
mate relations  of  the  two  men  gave  promi- 
nance  to  the  hatefiUnewof  a  system  by  which 
a  man  who  had  been  insulted  must,  at  the 
perilofbeing  branded  aSBcoward,  expose  him- 
self to  be  shot,  and,  if  the  i««ue  proved  fatal 
to  his  adveraarv,  be  punished  a»  a  criminal. 
Feelinff  that  the  reform  must  begin  in  the 
arm;  in  order  to  be  effectual,  the  prince 
opened  a  correspfindence  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which  ended  in  the  nmendmnnt 
above  mentioned,  declaring  it  to  be  '  suitable 
to  the  character  of  honourable  men  lo  apolo- 
fpee  and  offer  redretm  for  wrong  or  insult 
committed,  and  i«iiLiLl!y  so  for  the  party 
aggrieved  to  accept  frankly  and  cordially  ex- 
planrilicm  and  apologies  for  tbe  same.'  This 
proved  to  be  the  death-blow  lo   'affairs  of 

In  the  end  of  August  of  this  year  (ISU) 
the  prince  accompanied  the  queen  on  a  visit 
lo  King  Louis-Fhilippe  at  ihe  Chateau  d'Eu. 
TherecepiLonnf  the  EDgliab  royal  family  by 
the  French  was  most  cordial,  and  even  en- 
thtuiastic.  A  six  days'  tour  In  Belgium  fol- 
lowed in  September.  The  country  put  itself 
into  holiday  army  to  welcome  the  royal 
viaitors,  and  the  people  were  everywhere 
warm  in  their  demonstrations  of  satisfaction 
at  lhi«  visit  to  iheir  king,  while  the  queen 
was  delighted  to  be  once  again  under  tbe 
roof  of  one  who  hod  ever  been  a  father  to 
her,  ntid  to  whom  she  owed  it  that  she  was  , 
so  happily  mated. 

In  (tet'obor  the  queen  and  prince  viiaitwi 
Cambridge,  where  the  prince  received  the 
degree  of  LL.I).  from  the  university  of  which 
tie  was  unt  long  afterwards  to  be  the  chan- 
cellar.  ■  The  enthusiasm  of  the  students,' 
the  prince  writes  to  Stockmar  (30  Oct.), '  was 
tremendous,  and  I  cannot  remember  that  we 
were  ever  received  anywhere  so  well  as  upon 
the  road  lo  Cambridge  (to  which  2,000  horse- 
men accompanied  us),  and  in  Cambridge 
itself.'  In  the  same  letter  the  prince  meu- 
tiona  with  satisfaction  that  he  has  netted  a 
good  return  from  the  sale  by  auction  of  his 
farm  stock,  a  aubiect  in  which  he  took  the 
greatest  interest,  having  established  a  model 
farm  at  Windsor  in  1840  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  atock  and  introdncing  agriculturul 
improvementa.      To  the  last  nnthing  that 
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tended  to  make  farming  more  efficient  and 
more  economical  escapea  his  notice. 

During  a.  visit  of  the  queen  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  at  Drayton  Manor  in  November,  the 
prince  went  to  Birmingham  to  inspect  some 
of  its  chief  manufactories.  Birmingham  was 
at  this  time  the  stronghold  of  chartism,  and 
same  of  the  minlstrv  sought  to  prevent  him 
from  going  there,  being  alarmed  lest  his 
presence  might,  provoke  some  unpleasant  de- 
monstration. But  the  prince  overruled  their 
scrupleiB,  and  the  result  showed  that  he  had 
rightly  understood  the  temper  of  Ihe  people. 
He  was  received  by  crowds  that  thronged  ihe 
streets  to  excess  with  admirable  good  humour 
and  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 
]  '  The  people,'  he  wrote  (17  Dec.),  '  regarded 
I  the  visit  us  a  great  proof  of  con^dence,  and 
did  all  thev  iKiuld  to  give  assurance  of  Iheir 
loyalty.'  "The  prince  visited  five  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufactories,  the  town  boll,  and  King 
Gdward  VI's  school,  where  he  was  much 
pleased  to  find  that,  although  it  nas  strictly  a 
church  of  England  foundation,  there  were  400 
dissenters  among  iheboys,  and  thai  the  system 
pursued  there  worke<!  most  harmoniously. 
From  Druytun  Manor  the  roynl  patty  went 
first  to  Chutsworth  and  then  to  Bel  voir  Castle. 
At  the  latter  place  the  prince  c-arried  off  the 
honours  of  the  huntlng^field  to  the  amate- 
ment  of  most,  who  were  not  prepared  to  find 
him  so  bold  and  skllfiil  a  rider.  This  sport 
was  one,  however.  In  which,  in  compliance 
with  her  majesty  s  wish,  he  rarely  indulged, 
and  in  a  few  years  he  gave  it  up  ultogetlier. 
On  29  Feb.  1844  Prince  Albert's  father 
died  at  Gotba.  To  his  father  the  prince  was 
devotedly  attached,  and  his  grief^  was  con- 
secjuently  very  great.  With  lus  death  the 
prince  felt  that  a  gre-Bt  and  important  chapter 
ofhis  lifo  wBj  closed,  and  that  thenceforth  he 
must  put  behind  him  The  cherished  associa- 
tions with  his  old  home.  *  From  that  world, 
he  wrote  to  Stockmar,  "  I  am  forcibly  torn 
away,  and  my  whole  thoughts  are  diverted 
lo  my  life  here  and  my  own  separate  family. 
For  these  I  will  live  wholly  from  this  time 
forth,  end  be  to  it  tbe  father  whose  loss  I 
mourn  for  mvself.' 

In  Jime  of  this  year  tlie  Russian  emperor 
Nicholas  visited  the  queen.  His  visit  was 
uitexpecled,  and  was  probably  made  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  England  could 
be  detached  from  the  French  alliance  in  the 
event  of  his  making  any  move  upon  Turkey, 
He  professed  not '  lo  covet  an  inch  of  Turkish 
soil  tor  himself,' while  aasertingtbal  he  would 
notallowanybodyeleetohaveone.  Theprinoe 
was  not  to  be  hoodwinked  as  to  the  re-al  alma 
of  Ruwian  policy  in  the  East.  He  spoke  out 
to  the  emjieror  firmly  and  frankly  on   the 
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same  lines  as  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
letting  it  be  seen  that  England  would  not 
look  calmly  on  at  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  Turkey,  or  at  any  movement  which 
might  close  the  free  passage  across  Egypt  of 
English  commerce  or  English  mails.  As  to 
France  it  would  be  the  policy  of  England  to 
continue  to  cultivate  a  close  and  friendly 
alliance  with  that  kingdom.  Bv  his  political 
sagacity  and  his  courage  the  prmce  produced 
a  Seep  impression  on  the  emperor,  who  said 
of  him  to  Sir  R.  Peel '  that  he  wished  any 
prince  in  (Germany  had  as  much  ability  and 
sense.' 

A  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  (now  Em- 
peror of  Oermany)  to  the  queen  in  August 
of  this  year  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
a  very  cordial  and  intimate  relation  between 
Prince  Albert  and  himself,  which  was 
cemented  by  four  subsequent  visits  of  the 
Prince  of  P^*ussia  to  England,  and  hj  the 
marriage,  in  1858,  of  his  son  to  the  Prmcess 
Roval  of  England. 

In  October  King  Louis-Philippe  paid  a 
return  visit  to  her  majesty  at  Windsor  Castle. 
The  visit  was  of  political  importance,  as  it 
smoothed  down  the  jealous  and  angry  feel- 
ings which  had  been  roused  by  the  recent 
high-handed  conduct  of  the  French  in  the 
isUnd  of  Tahiti.  While  the  prince  made  the 
strength  of  his  character  and  his  remarkable 
abilities  felt  with  Louis-Philippe  and  the 
other  royal  personages  with  whom  he  had 
recently  been  brought  into  contact,  he  was 
gradually  increasing  in  popularity  at  home. 
This  was  shown  whenever  he  appeared  in 
public  with  the  queen,  who,  in  writing  to 
King  Leopold  (28  Oct.  1844)  of  her  opening 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  said :  *  My  beloved 
Albert  was  most  entliusiastically  received  by 
the  people.  .  .  .  The  papers  say  "  No  sove- 
reign was  ever  more  loved  than  I  am"  (I 
am  bold  enough  to  say),  and  this  because  of 
our  happy  domestic  home  and  the  good  ex- 
ample it  presents.'  Soon  afterwards  the 
prince  wrote  to  Baron  Stockmar :  *  You  always 
said  that  if  monarchy  was  to  rise  in  popu- 
larity it  could  only  be  by  the  sovereign  lead- 
ing an  exemplary  life  and  keeping  quite 
aloof  from  and  above  party.  Melbourne 
called  this  "nonsense."  Now  Victoria  is 
praised  by  Lord  Spencer,  the  liberal,  for 
giving  her  constitutional  support  to  the 
tories.* 

In  1845  the  queen  and  prince  were  able  to 
gratify  a  long-cherished  desire  to  possess  a 
place  of  their  own,  *  quiet  and  retired,  and 
free  from  all  Woods  and  Forests  and  other 
charming  departments,  which  really  are  the 
plague  of  one's  life,'  by  purchasinjj  the  estate 
of  Osborne  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.     The 


prince's  genius  for  landscape  gardening  and  for 
agricultural  improvement  was  exerciaed  with 
the  best  results  in  laying  out  the  groondi, 
and  generally  in  improvmg  the  esUite.  It 
was  his  pride  that  he  made  his  fuming  pav, 
and  he  lived  to  see,  in  the  growth  of  fails 
plantations,  how  well  his  plans  for  beautify- 
ing the  property  had  been  devised.  What 
S(X)tt  said  of  Abbotsford  the  prince  might 
have  said  of  Osborne :  *  My  heart  clings  to 
the  place  I  have  created.  There  is  ecaioe  a 
tree  in  it  that  does  not  owe  its  existence  to 
me.'  Here  his  passionate  love  for  the  oonntTf 
found  scope  for  its  gratification.  The  wooo 
and  shrubberies  were  a  favourite  haunt  of 
the  nightingale.  Of  all  birds  he  loved  its 
song  the  most,  and  the  ^ueen  notes  in  her 

i'oumal  that  he  would  listen  for  it '  in  the 
lappy  peaceful  walks  he  used  to  take  with 
her  in  the  woods,  and  whistle  to  them  in 
their  own  long  peculiar  note,  which  thejr  in- 
variably answered.'  One  of  the  attractions 
of  Osborne  for  the  prince  was  its  proximity 
to  Portsmouth,  which  gave  him  the  ready 
means  of  watching  the  condition  of  the  fleety 
a  subject  to  him  of  the  most  vital  interest. 
In  this  year  much  progress  in  strengthening 
it  h^  been  made,  and  on  18  July  he  writes 
with  great  satisfaction  to  Stockmiar :  '  Since 
the  war  no  such  fleet  has  been  assembled  on 
the  English  coast ;  and  it  has  this  additional 
interest,  that  every  possible  new  invention 
and  discovery  in  the  naval  department  will 
be  tried.' 

Watching  the  current  of  home  politics  with 
keen  and  anxious  eyes,  the  prince  saw  that, 
although  Peel  was  able  to  carry  his  measures 
with  very  large  majorities,  his  hold  over  his 
party  was  by  this  time  slipping  from  his  grasp. 
To  the  prospect  of  the  confusion  likely  to  en- 
sue upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  conservative 
party  the  prince  looked  forward  with  no  small 
apprehension,  as,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  the 
opposition  had  as  manydifferent  opinions  and 
principles  as  heads.'  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, the  country  seemed,  at  the  close  of  the 
parliamentary  session,  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  to  be 
Doth  prosperous  and  happy,  and  Ireland  tran- 
quillised  by  the  measures  which  he  had  car- 
ried through.  The  queen  and  prince,  there- 
fore, felt  themselves  free  to  carry  out  a 
cherished  project  of  paying  a  visit  to  Ger- 
many, in  which  the  prince  might  show  the 
queen  the  scenes  where  his  youth  had  been 
passed.  Three  weeks  of  Aupist  were  devoted 
to  this  object.  After  spending  some  days  on 
the  Rhine,  during  which  Bonn  was  visited, 
while  the  prince's  old  friends  and  masters  were 
introduced  to  the  queen,  Coburg  was  reached 
on  the  19th.  *  How  happy,  how  joyful,'  the 
queen  writes  in  her  journal  next  aay,  *  we 


o  bnppy lo  be 


■wpre,  on  awaking,  lo  feel  cursives  here,  at  the 
<li!ur  Htwemiu,  my  Albert's  birthjiluce,  the 
place  he  moat  loves  t     He  was  h<   '  '    ' 

neK  with  me.  It  is  like  a  beat 
On  a  Sept.  they  left.  Gotha  oi 
Here  the  prince  saw  for  the  la«t  lime  his 
gnndmother,  the  Dowager  Durheas  of  Gol  ha, 
wlioae  motherlike  ufTectiou  for  him  he  bad 
Teqttited  with   all  a,  son's  love.     '  When 


leave,  she  claspai 


liXZ 


iherg 


p  obliged  t . 
a,  and  Kissed 


again  flnd  again,  saying'  "  OotI  segne 
DicU,  mein  Engel  1  (God  bless  you,  my  angel !) 
in  Buch  n  plaintiTfi  voice.'     She  died  on  7  Feb. 

The  return  In  England  was  mad^  by  way 
of  Antwerp,  where  lie  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Belgiansmet  theroyal  visitors.  In  fulfilment 
of  an  old  promise  TrSporl.  was  taken  on  the 
way  back  to  England.  Here  a  very  cordial 
rr^eption  was  given  to  the  queen  and  prince 
br  King  Louis-Phitippe.  It  was  during  this 
visit  that  the  king,  in  conversation  with  the 
queen,  the  prince,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  voliin- 
t<wredlht.'  declaration,  subsequent  It  vlobted, 
thftt  be  entertained  no  designs  which  could 
have  the  effect  of  placingany  of  hissonsupon 
the  Spanish  ihrone. 

Meanwhile  the  slate  of  affairs  In  England 
had  becomv  critical.  A  wel  seaaon  had 
blighted  the  prospects  of  the  farmers,  while 
the  potato  disease  made  famine  imminent  in 
Ireland.  Peel,  convinced  that  free  trade  in 
com  was  ini'vitable,  but  that  it  was  unmeet 
he  should  initiate  ihe  change,  resigned ;  but. 
on  Ihe  fuilure  of  Lord  Jolm  Russell  to  form 
a  ministry,  consunled  to  remain  in  office, 
«nd  to  face  the  hostilitj'  of  the  party  which 
had  originally  placed  him  there.  The  prince 
Goald  not  but  admire  Peel's  courage  in  adopt* 
in^  this  resolution.  So  important  was  the 
crins  that  he  went  to  the  House  of  Commons 
(39  Jan.  l&l^)lo  hear  the  debate  upon  Peel's 
financial  statement.  Such,  however,  was  the 
heated  slateofmen'sminds,lhat  this  ion ooeut 
wish  to  hear  a  great  debate  was  construed  by 


if^the  minister  to 
blance  of  royal  sani 

prince  felt  lliat  he  must  never  again  expose 
tiimBelf  to  the  risk  of  similar  misconstrucl  ion, 
and  was  thus  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of 
being  present  at  any  of  the  debate^s  of  either 
house-    During  this  stormy  session  and  the 


The 


J  which  ensued  on  the  fall  of 
Peel's  ministry  at  the  end  of  June,  the  queen 
writes,  the  prince's  '  use  to  me  and  to  the 
oonntry  by  his  firmness  and  sagacity  is  be- 
yond all  belief.'  He  had  by  this  time  made 
hiniBcdf  fully  mnsler  of  Ihe  political  situation 
Stbonie  and  abroad,  and  liis  judgment  and 


sagacity  were  daily  making  themselves  more 
and  more  felt  by  the  statesmen  whose  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  affairs  brought  thera  mlo 
more  immediate  contact  with  Elm.  Politics 
bad  now  indeed  become  his  favourite  study. 
In  the  painful  conlroversy  which  arose  on 
■  lie  subject  of  the  i^innish  marriages  in  the 
outiunn  of  ISJti,  and  especially  in  the  cor- 
respondence to  which  It  led  between  the 
royal  family  of  France  and  Queen  Victoria, 
his  advice  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  her 
majesty.  He  foresaw,  what  was  proved  by 
the  event,  that  Louis-Phtlippe's  conduct  in 
the  affair  would  give  a  shoes  not  only  to  his 
reputation  throughout  Europe,  but  to  the 
stability  of  his  government  in  the  Iroublous 
t-poch  of  revolutionary  change  which  seemed 
to  the  prince  to  be  fast  approaching.  The 
days  of  despotic  and  Hrlstocratic  supremacy, 
he  felt,  had  gone  by,  and  changes  were  inevi- 
table, which  should  make  rulers  feel  that  their 
people  did  not  live  for  them,  but  that  they 
must  live  for  their  people. 

In  Febniary  1847  the  prince  was  elected 
chanc*>lloT  of  Csrobridge  University  afler  a 
keen  contest  in  competition  with  Lord  Powis. 
The  ceremony  of  inslallatiou  look  place  at 
Cambridge  on  6  July  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen.  'Never,'  wriles  the  prince  to  Stock- 
mar,  '  have  I  seen  people  in  such  good  hu- 
mour. There  wasagreatgatheringofbishops, 
scholars,  royal  itersonoges,  nobles,  and  poLlU 
cal  men,  and  all  seemed  wellpleased.  My 
Latin,  too,  proved  a  success.'  The  prince  was 
much  i^tined  b^  this  event,  as  one  among 
many  significant  indications  that ,  while  he  was 
gainmg  by  degrees  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try, the  queen  was  growing  in  popularity  and 
establishing  u  firmer  hold  upon  the  loyalty  of 
her  people. 

This  was  no  unimportant  gain,  for  the  limes 
were  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  critical 
for  crowned  heads  in  Europe.  Portugal, 
Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  were  all  pene- 
trated by  a  revolutionary  spirit.  Wherever 
the  prince  was  free  to  use  his  Influence  abroad 
to  induce  such  changes  in  the  prevailing  sy»- 
tema  as  might  avert  the  dangers  of  resistance 
to  legitimate  reforms,  he  did  not  fail  to  express 
his  opinions,  and  these  were  already  coming 
to  be  recognised  throughout  Ihe  Continent  as 
those  of  a  sagacious  statesman.  But  the  les- 
sons he  inculcated  n-ere  only  To  be  learned 
under  a  slerner  pressure.  By  the  end  of 
1847  the  cry  for  independence  had  been  raised 


from  Its  sovereign,  Tuscany  and 
Sardinia  had  done  the  same,  and  on  34  Feb. 
1848  a  revolution  in  IVis  drove  Louis- 
Philippe  and  his  family  into  exile.    EiiKtand 
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bad  its  own  troubles  from  bad  harvests  and 
great  commercial  and  financial  depression. 
*  Here/  the  prince  writes  to  Stockmar(27  Feb.), 
'  they  refuse  to  pay  the  income  tax,  and  attack 
the  ministry ;  v  ictoria  will  be  confined  in  a  few 
days ' — Prmcess  Louise  was  bom  18  March 
following — '  our  poor  good  grandmama  is  taken 
from  this  world.  I  am  not  cast  down,  still 
I  have  need  of  friends  and  of  counseL'  Now 
the  fruits  of  his  past  years  of  political  study 
and  reflection  were  apparent  in  the  calm 
courage  with  which  the  prince  met  the  start- 
ling events  that  were  crowded  into  the  next 
few  months,  and  in  which  he  was  sustained 
by  a  similar  spirit  in  the  ^ueen.  '  My  only 
thoughts  and  talk,'  she  writes  to  King  Leo- 
pold (4  April)  *  were  politics ;  but  I  was  never 
calmer  and  quieter,  or  less  nervous.  Great 
events  make  me  calm  ;  it  is  only  trifles  that 
irritate  my  neri'es/ 

While  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany  were 
convulsed  wit  n  revolutionary  outbreaks  which 
followed  on  the  example  of  France,  England 
and  Belgium  remained  unshaken.  A  threat- 
ened movement  of  the  chartists  on  19  April, 
in  such  numbers  as  to  create  anxiety,  evoked 
a  spirit  amid  the  general  population  which 
showed  how  deeply  attached  tne  country  was 
to  its  constitution.  *  We,*  the  prince  wrote 
next  day,  *  had  our  revolution  yesterday,  and 
it  ended  in  smoke.  How  mightily  will  this 
tell  over  the  world ! '  Ireland  alone  was  dan- 
gerous. The  Russell  ministry  had  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  even  more  severe  measures  of 
coercion  than  those  which  their  party  had 
displaced  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  attempting. 
England  continued  to  suffer  greatly  from 
stagnation  of  trade  and  general  financial  de- 
pression, but  the  prince  never  lost  heart. 
*  Albert/  the  queen  writes  to  King  Leopold 
(2  May  1848),  *  is  my  constant  pride  and  ad- 
miration, and  his  cheerfulness  and  courage 
are  my  great  comfort  and  satisfaction.* 

On  18  May  the  prince  presided  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Working  Classes,  and  made  the  first  of 
his  many  expressions  of  the  sympathy  and  in- 
terest which  he  felt  '  for  that  class  of  our 
community  which  has  most  of  the  toil  and 
least  of  the  enjoyments  of  this  world.'  His 
speech  attracted  great  notice.  Its  main  idea 
was,  that  while  tne  rich  were  bound  to  help, 
yet  that  *any  real  improvement  must  be  the 
result  of  the  exertion  of  the  working  people 
themselves.*  The  favourable  impression  thus 
produced  was  deepened  by  the  appearance  of 
the  prince  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  York  in  Julv,  when  he  sur- 
prised those  who  knew  mostali)out  agriculture 
and  the  machinery  employed  in  it  by  showing 
that  he  was  thorough  master  of  the  knowledge 


which  their  whole  lives  had  been  spoit  io 
acquiring.  At  this  meeting,  writes  the  quera 
to  Stoclmiar, '  he  made  another  moat  socoess' 
ful  speech,  and  he  is  himself  quite  astonished 
at  being  such  an  excellent  sp^iker,  as  he  says 
it  is  the  last  thing  he  ever  oreamt  he  should 
have  success  in.  He  possesses  one  other  grest 
quality,  which  is  ''tact;"  he  never  says  a 
word  too  much  or  too  little.' 

The  close  of  the  session  (5  Sept..),  which 
had  been  unusually  protracted,  set  the  queen 
and  prince  free  to  go,  for  the  first  time,  to 
Balmoral,  a  property  in  Aberdeenshire  which 
the  queen  had  recently  acquired  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Sir  James  Clark,  the  court 
physician,  because  of  its  fine  air,  dry  etimate^ 
and  beautiful  situation.  Even  in  this  se- 
cluded retreat  the  prince  was  absorbed  in  the 
tidings  of  fresh  disturbances  which  reached 
him  trom  all  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  finom 
India,  where  the  war  against  the  Sikhs  wss 
causingtheEnglishgovemmentgreatanziety. 
He  was  much  engiured,  too,  in  maturing,  m 
communication  with  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  influential  members  of  the 
Cambridge  University,  a  plan  for  guying  a 
wider  scope  to  the  courseof  study  there,  which 
was  successfully  carried  through  in  the  course 
of  this  autumn.  '  The  nation,'  the  '  Times  ^ 
wrote, '  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  prince 
consort  for  having  been  the  first  to  suggest, 
and  the  most  determined  to  carry  out,  the 
alteration  in  the  Cambridge  system.'  The 
example  thus  set  was  soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  Oxford. 

While  the  countries  of  the  Continent  were 
still  agitated  by  revolutionary  movements, 
and  by  the  reaction,  due  less  to  conviction 
than  to  overbearing  military  force,  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  violence  by  which  these  had 
been  marked,  trade  and  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land had  been  gradually  recovering,  wages 
were  rising,  and  the  popular  discontent  of 
which  the  chartists  had  taken  advantage  was 
dying  out.  Ireland,  too,  had  regained  a  tem- 
porary tranquillity.  Sedition  had  for  the  time 
been  crushed,  and  the  people  were  doing  their 
best  to  retrieve  their  losses  from  the  ruined 
harvests  and  agitation  of  the  last  four  years. 
The  queen  seized  the  opportunitv  to  visit  the 
country  (August  1849),  and  lier  presence 
evoked  an  exuberant  display  of  loyalty  natu- 
ral to  the  demonstrative  temperament  of  the 
Celtic  race.  The  prince  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm.  He  showed,  as 
usual,  the  keenest  interest  in  all  local  insti- 
tutions, especially  those  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture.  The  peculiar  aptitude  of  the 
country  in  soil  and  climate  for  the  rearing  of 
cattle  was  urged  strongly  byhim  as  a  certain 
source  of  future  prosperity.  His  counsels  were 


appreciated  and  acled  upon  wiih  the  bfst  m- 
'8;  BiinleohiasuKestionaforthfimprove- 
it  of  the  syatem  ofeducation  at  I  he  Queen's 
Coll^^  were  elaboraled  with  great  core,  und 
were  Knterully  acknowledged. 

In  Uiia  jear  (1849)  the  prince  projected  the 
idea  of  the  greM  International  Exhibition, 
which  waa  ultimatelj  carried  out  in  IS61, 
and  which  up  to  that  time  engaged  much  of 
Uj  attention,  and  called  into  plav  all  the  re- 
•ourcM  of  his  intelli^nce  and  tact.  The 
strain  upon  his  strength  caused  by  his  cease- 
leas  activity  and  the  incessant  demands  upon 
his  time  in  every  movenient  of  public  intereal 
were  now  beginning  to  tell  upon  a  constitu- 
tion never  very  strong,  and  we  find  the  queen 
writing  to  Stockmar  (26  Jan.  1850)  that  '  the 


pnnce^  sleep  is  again  n 


bad  a 


er,  end  he 


and  of  life  and  scene,  was  urged  by  his  doc- 
tor, but  of  ihia  the  prince  would  not  hear. 
The  tasks  which  he  had  set  himself  must  be 
carried  through,  eapedally  that  of  organising 
the  Great  Exhibition.  Of  thisLordGranville 
writes  (8  March)  r  '  The  whole  thing  woitld 
fall  to  pieces  if  he  left  it  to  itaeir  The 
scheme  eneountered  great  opposition,  and 
chiefly  from  those  who  feared,  not  without 
cauae,  that  the  sight  which  it 
of  what  had  given  to  England' 
pre-eminence  throuc'hout  the  world  would 
stimulate  a  competition Bmonguther  nations, 
which  might  in  the  end  tell  formidably  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  prince 
had  so  much  faith  in  the  energy  and  resources 
«f  the  British  race,  that  he  did  not  fetu- their 
being  able  to  hold  their  own  iji  the  futu 
in  toe  past,  and,  in  any  case,  he  deemed  it  to 
be  '  England's  mission,  duty,  and  interest,  to 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  difiusion  of 
<irili«aIion  and  the  attainment  of  liberty.' 
His  views  were  developed  In  a  Hpeech  at 
the  Mansion  House  (:2I  March  1860)  which 
raised  him  higher  than  before  in  the  public 
«alimation.  '  People,'  the  queen  writea  to 
Kins  Leopold  (26  March), '  are  much  struck 
hy  his  great  power  and  energr,  hy  the  great 
«etf-denin]  and  constant  wish  to  work  for 
others,  which  are  so  striking  in  bis  character. 
But  this  is  the  huppicat  life.' 

Tlie  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (2  July  18nO) 
waa  deeply  fell  by  the  prince,  who  had 
long  admired  his  sa^city  and  courage,  and 
TfaOta,  in  the  firat  impulse  of  his  grief,  he 

■■  »  of  to  theDuchessof  Kent  as  'the  beat 
truest  friend,  the  strongest  bul- 
k  of  the  throne,  the  ftreatesl  atatesmanof 
_lt  time,'  Sorrow  at  his  loss  brotu'ht  on  a 
trrth  attack  of  sleeplesHnesB,  which,  in  the 
«tatv  of  tension  to  which  his  mind  waa 
■•mjught  by  his  anxiety  about  the  Great  Ex- 


!,  eansed  the  queen 
Not  the  least  of 
these  was  the  necessity  which  had  ai 
putting;  a  check  upon  Lord  Palinerston's  habit 
of  sending  away  official  despatclies  on  foreign 
affairs  without  their  having  previouslv  been 
submitted  for  the  queen's  consideration,  by 
which  she  had  on  several  occasions  found  her- 
self committed  to  a  policy  on  which  she  had 
bu,i  no  opportunity  of  ejpreKsing  an  opinion. 
The  now  historical  memorandum  by  the 
queen  (12  Aug.  I8B0J,  defining  what  her 
majesty  would  in  future  expect  on  this  point, 
led  Lord  Palmerston  to  request  an  interview 
with  the  prince.  In  Ibis  he  had  his  first  ex- 
perience of  the  prince's  clearness  of  view, 
firmness,  and  tact,  which  he  learned  in  after 
yfars  to  look  up  to  with  such  genuine adrni^ 
raliou,  that  he  regarded  the  prince'a  early 
death  as  the  greatest  calamity  which  could 
have  befallen  the  nation. 

The  demands  of  the  Exhibition  year  upon 
the  prince  were  such  aa  to  try  the  severest 
constitution.  His  influence  had  become  by 
this  lime  so  great  in  all  questions  of  social 
interest,  thai  his  presence  at  great  public 
meetings  to  advocate  the  advancement  of  art, 
science,andphi)anthropy,waseagerlysought. 
Of  the  impression  he  produced,  the  best  and 
truest  record  is  found  in  the  words  of  the 

Siieen,  writing  to  Stockmar  (17  Aug,):  'He 
AS  such  hu^  views  of  everything,  and  such 
extreme  luculity  in  working  all  tliese  views 
out.  His  greatness  is  wonderfully  combined 
with  abnegslian  of  self,  with  humility,  with 
!  g^reat  courage,  with  such  kindness,  too,  and 
goodness,  and  such  a  love  for  his  fellow- 
creatures.  And  then  there  is  such  a  desire 
to  do  everything  without  shining  himself. 
But  he  does  shine,  and  every  word  which  falls 
from  his  lips  is  listened  to  with  attention.' 
The  success  which  everywhere  attended  the 
prince's  efforts  helped  to  carry  him  through 
them.  His  reward  for  all  his  toils  was  the 
inward  conviction  that  he  had  done,  and  was 
doing,  work  which  would  hear  good  fruits 
for  the  country  of  bis  adoption  und  for  man- 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  pressed  the 
jiersonall^  in  I8B0  to  accept  the  office 


then 

essent  ial  for  such  a  post,  .\dtled  to  t  hese  was 
a  clear  perception  of  the  necessity  that  Eng- 
land should  always  be  in  a  position  hi  keep 
what  she  had  won,  and  to  hold  her  own 
against  insidt  or  aggression.  How  this  was 
to  be  done  was  a  subject  which  occupied 
much  of  the  prince's  thoughts ;  andlheseiium 
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of  the  Bovereignty  of  France  bv  Louis  Napo- 
leon's cottp  a  Stat  of  2  Dec.  1851,  and  the 
hazard  01  a  French  invasion,  made  this  a 
matter  of  urgent  anxiety.  From  this  time 
onwards  he  made  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  every  detail  both  of  the  naval 
and  military  resources  of  the  kingdom,  and 
used  every  effort  to  have  them  put  upon  a 
satisfactory, footing.  Earnestly  as  he  loved 
and  had  wrought  lor  peace,  the  condition  of 
Europe  was  such  that  he  knew  well  it  could 
not  settle  down  into  a  state  of  enduring  tran- 
quillity until  after  many  questions  had  been 
settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
When  a  rupture  might  take  place,  or  how 
it  might  affect  England,  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee,  but  safety  could  lie  only  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  well  prepared.  On  the 
death  of  the  great  duke  (14  Dec.)  he  made 
the  measures  for  insuring  tliis  safety  his  pecu- 
liar care,  and  his  counsels  were  eagerly  sought 
bv  Lord  Hardinge,  the  duke's  successor,  from 
the  consciousness  that  no  one  had  stored  up 
such  exact  information  as  the  prince,  or  was 
more  skilful  in  suggesting  how  defects  might 
be  remedied  or  existing  resources  turned  to 
the  best  account. 

Apprehension  of  danger  on  the  side  of 
France  soon  died  out  before  the  evident 
anxiety  of  its  new  emperor  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  England.  This  was  so  obviously 
his  interest,  and  the  assurance  of  internal 
peace  was  of  such  vital  moment  to  France 
at  this  moment,  that  credit  was  given,  if  not 
to  his  good  will,  at  least  to  his  necessities. 
But  already  an  uneasy  feeling  was  abroad  as 
to  the  hostile  intentions  of  Russia  towards 
Turkey,  to  which  England  could  not  be  in- 
different. The  country,  therefore,  was  well 
pleased  when  a  government  combining  ap- 
parently all  the  elements  of  strength  was 
formed  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  it  saw 
with  satisfaction  the  efforts  which  were  made 
to  put  both  the  forces  upon  a  more  satis- 
factory footing.  On  the  prince's  siiggestion 
a  camp  for  the  training  of  troops  to  the  in- 
cidents of  life  in  the  field  was  formed  at 
Chobham  Common.  He  also  pressed  on  the 
government  the  idea  of  a  permanent  camp 
of  instruction,  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  camp  at  Aldershot.  The 
prince  paid  frequent  visits  during  1853  to  the 
camp  at  Chobham,  and  watched  the  training 
of  the  troops  for  the  work  of  actual  warfare, 
in  which  its  preparatory  discipline  was  soon 
afterwards  to  be  tested.  The  spectacle  also 
(11  Aug.  1863)  of  a  review  at  Spit  head  of 
*the  finest  fleet,  perhaps,  which  England 
ever  fitted  out,  forty  ships  of  war  of  all  kinds, 
all  moved  by  steam  except  three,'  cave  him 
intense  satisfaction.     *  I  speak  of  it,' he  writes 


to  Stockmar  (16  Aug.), '  because  last  autumii 
we  were  bewailing  our  defenceless  state,  and 
because  I  must  rejoice  to  see  that  achieved 
which  I  had  stru^led  so  long  and  hard  to 
effect.'    The  feehng  was. natural,  as  he  saw 
that  England  was  at  this  time  drifting  into 
war  witn  Russia.    He  had  never  been  de» 
ceived,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  had  been,  into 
trusting  Russia's  protestations.     '  We  must 
deal  with  our  enemies  as  honourable  men,^ 
he  writes  to  Stockmar  (27  Sept.),  '  and  deal 
honourably  towards  them ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  think  they  are  so  in 
fact ;  this  is  what  Aberdeen  does,  and  main- 
tains that  it  is  right  to  do.'    The  prince  was 
alive  to  the  danger  of  not  letting  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  see  betimes  that  his  designs 
of  aggrandisement  were  seen  through,  and^ 
if  persisted  in,  would  bring  England  into  the 
field.    The  vacillating  poficy  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen pained  him ;  but  so  little  was  the  prince's 
character  then  understood  that  the  most 
bitter  attacks  were  made  against  him  as 
sympathising  with  the  schemes  of  Russian 
ambition,  and  as  an  evil  influence  working 
behind  the  throne  to  thwart  the  policy  m 
her  majesty's  government.   So  far  were  these 
carried  that  it  was  for  a  time  currently  h^ 
lieved  that  he  had  been  impeached  for  treason 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.    These  calum- 
nies had  the   good  effect  of  forcing  from 
ministers,  both   past  and  present,   on  tho 
meeting  of  parliament  (31  Jan.  1854),  the 
fullest  vindication  of  the  way  in  which  the 
prince  had  used  his  position  as  the  nearest 
friend  and  private  secretary  of  the  queen, 
not  only  within  strictly  consHtutional  limits^ 
but  also  to  the  great  aavantage  of  the  nation. 
From  this  time   that  position  was   rightly 
understood,    and     successive    governments 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  his  informa- 
tion, experience,  and  sagacity  on  questions 
of  great  national  importance. 

Throughout  the  Crimean  war  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  terms  of  peace  these- 
were  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  By 
none  were  they  more  frankly  recognised  than 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  been  at  one- 
time by  no  means  predisiwsed  to  regard  tho 
prince  with  favour.  *  Till  my  present  posi- 
tion,' he  said  to  a  friend  some  time  after  he 
had  become  premier  in  1865,  *  gave  me  so- 
many  opportunies  of  seeing  his  royal  high- 
ness, I  nad  no  idea  of  his  possessing  such 
eminent  qualities  as  ho  has,  and  how  fortu- 
nate it  has  been  for  the  country  that  the 
queen  married  such  a  prince.'  In  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  prince's  life  Lord  Pal- 
merston found  increasing  reasons  for  the 
opinion  thus  expressed.  They  were  years  oF 
great  anxiety,  m  consequence  of  the  state 
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of  afTairs  upon  the  Comment.,  the  reatlesa 
a.nd  Tague  umbilion  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  the  BirugEles  of  Italy,  utlimatel; 
triumphant,  for  independence .  and  the  grow- 
ing antagonism  between  Pruaain  and  Austria 
in  their  struggle  for  supremacj  in  Oermanj. 
On  the  prince  the  goverunient  could  at  all 
times  rely  for  raluablo  information,  which 
was  not  always  to  he  obtained  through  the 
ordinary  olGcial  channels,  and  for  the  con- 
cluaioDB  of  a  calm  and  penetrating  judgment 
unswayed  by  political  or  party  bias. 

Nor  was  hifl  influence  less  available  in 
every  movement  for  promoting  the  intereste 
of  art  and  science,  for  developing  the  educa- 
tion and  improving  the  roaterial  welfare  of 
the  people.  His  speeches  at  meetings  for 
promoting  these  objects  were  eagerly  studied, 
and  earned  into  the  people's  homes  ideas 
which  bnvB  since  borne  the  bwt  fniita.  He 
■Iwnys  liAed  his  subject  to  a  high  level,  and 
his  lue  was  felt  to  be  Impregnated  by  a  uoble 
avnae  of  duty  and  a  determination  lo  do 
always  what  was  right.  So  lie  won  by  de- 
grees a  hold  upon  Ihe  hearts  of  the  English 
people  much  stronger  than  be  was  himself 
aware  of 

His  toil  was  unremitting.  Rising  at  seven 
every  moming.ihe  day  was  never  long  enough 
for  what  he  had  to  do.  Imperceptibly  the 
strain  was  undermining  bis  bealtb ;  but  to 
the  last  he  preserved  his  natural  vivacity  and 
cbeerfulness.  '  At  breakfast  and  luncheon,' 
the  queen  writes  (1S62),  *  and  also  nt  our 
bmily  dinners,  he  sat  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
and  kept  us  all  enlivened  by  his  interesting 


of  people  at  Cohurg,  of  our  good  people  in 
SootlanJ,  which  be  would  repeat  with  a 
wonderful  power  of  mimicry,  and  at  which 
lie  would  himself  laugh  most  heartily.  Then 
he  would  at  other  times  eulertain  us  with 
bis  talk  about  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant topics  of  the  present  and  former 
days,  on  which  it  was  evera  pleasure  to  hear 
him  speak.' 

In  the  strongest  man  there  is  only  a  limited 
power  of  endurance.  If  he  puts  the  work 
nf  eighty  years  into  forty  years,  there  can  be 
but  one  result.  So  it  woa  with  the  prince. 
While  yet  youn^  in  years  he  had  done  the 
work  ol  a  long  life.  During  the  three  or 
four  last  years  of  his  life  signs  were  not 
wanting,  in  recurring  attacks  of  illness,  that 
he  waa  using  up  his  physical  resources  too 
rapidly.  He  had  doubtless  an  inward  feeling 
llial  Tbia  was  so,  and  that  the  end  might  not 
he  far  off.  Shortly  before  his  last  illnoas  he 
said  lo  the  queen,  'I  do  not  cling  to  life,  I 
aet  no  store  by  it.    If  I  knew  that  those  I 


love  were  wull  cared  far,  I  should  be  quite 
ready  to  die  to-morrow.'  Very  significant 
were  the  words  which  followed:  'I  am  sure 
if  I  had  a  severe  illness  I  should  give  up  at 
iggie  (or  life.'  His  old 
-■'• -8  before 
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friend  Stochmar  had  said  l 
that  any  severe  fever  v 
irediction  proved  true.  Early  i 
801  the  prince  showed  signs  of  serious  i 
disposition.  Persistentsleeplessnesa  was  onu 
of  the  worst  symptoms.  With  his  usual 
'gy  he  struggled  on  at  his  multifarious 
pursuits.  The  last  of  his  political  acta  wan 
one  which  will  always  be  remembered  to  his 
honour,  for  it  was  probably  instrumental 
preventing  a  war  with  America,  which 
threatened  to  arise  out  of  (lie  unwarraQtable 
ire  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  con- 
federate euvoys,on  the  English  steamer  Trent. 
The  draft  of  the  despatch  to  be  sent  to  the 
A  merican  government  on  the  subject  was  sub- 
mitted  to  the  queen  for  consideration  on  the 
night  of  30  Nov.  Its  terms  seemed  to  the 
pnnce  likely  lo  cause  perdous  irritation.  Ill 
as  he  was,  he  was  up  by  seven  next  morning 
and  wrote  t  he  draft  of  a  memorandiun  for  the 
queen,poiDling  out  hisobjections,  and  brought 
it  lo  ber,  telling  her  he  could  scarcely  bold 
his  pen  while  writing  it.  His  suggfstions 
were  adopted  by  Lord  John  Huaaell,  and  the 
disaster  of  a  war  was  averted. 

From  this  time  onward  the  prince  grew 
steadily  worse.  Typhoid  fever  was  developed, 
and  by  the  night  of  14  Dec.  1861  his  strength 
had  run  down,  and  calmly  and  gently  liis 
noble  spirit  was  released  from  its  burden  of 
'  world-wearied  flesh.'  The  event,  wholly 
unexpected  by  the  nation,  filled  it  with  pro- 
found sorrow.  Much  as  it  had  seen  in  the 
prince  to  admire,  it  bad  yet  to  learn  how 
much  it  owed  to  him  of  which  it  knew 
nothing,  how  deep  and  loyal  had  been  his 
devotion  to  his  adopted  country,  how  preg- 
nnnt  fur  good  bad  been  bis  example  to  his 
family  and  to  those  on  whom  rest  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  govemuig  the  state,  of  which 
he  had  for  many  years  been  the  silent  stay- 
As  this  has  tiota  lime  to  time  been  brought 
to  light,  the  country  has  not  been  slow  lo 
acknowledge  its  debt  of  gratitude,  and  to 
assign  to  him  a  foremost  place  among  its 
most  honoured  worthies. 


ALBEETAZZI,  EMMA  (1813-1547), 
vocalist,  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  How- 
son, a  music  teacher  in  I..ondon.  She  was  first 
truncd  &a  a  pisniste,  and,  in  1827,  placed  as 
an  articled  pupilin  the  house  of  Signor  Costa, 
where  she  met  a  fellow  pupil,  Signor  Alber- 
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tajszi,  whom  she  married  in  November  1829. 
She  appeared  first  as  a  concert  singer  in  Eng- 
land, then  went  to  Italy,  and,  after  a  further 
course  of  training  under  Professor  Celli,  was 
engaged  in  1832  for  leading  contralto  parts 
at  La  Scala,  in  Milan,  one  sang  next  at 
Madrid,  Paris,  and  London,  where  she  made 
her  pj^ratic  dSbtU  in  '  La  Cenerentola,' 
19  April  1837.  In  the  following  year  she  sang 
with  great  success  in  an  En^ish  version  of 
'  La  Qazza  Ladra,'  produced  at  Drury  Lane ; 
but  her  voice,  prematurely  developed,  soon 
after  began  to  fail,  and  she  ultimately  fell  into 
consumption,  of  which  she  died  at  St.  John's 
Wood,  27  Sept.  1847.  She  left  five  children 
utterly  destitute,  for  whom  a  subscription 
was  raised.  Her  personal  gifts  were  marred 
on  the  sta^  by  total  dramatic  inefficiency, 
and  her  voice,  a  contralto  of  unusual  com- 

Sass,  heard  to  greatest  advantage  in  the 
orid  music  of  Kossini,  was  ineffective  in 
oratorio. 

[The  Musical  World,  1837,  p.  103 ;  the  Annual 
Kegister,  1847.  The  article  in  F^tis*  Dictionary, 
closely  followed  in  Grove's,  differs  materially 
from  the  authorities  quoted  as  to  the  facts  of  her 
Hfe.]  E.  M.  C. 

ALBERTljGEORGE  WILLIAM  (1723- 
1768),  essayist,  was  bom  at  Osteroae  am 
Harz  in  1723,  and  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  under  Heumann  ana  Oporin  at  Got- 
tingen,  where  he  graduated  in  1745.     He 
spent  some  years  in  England,  where,  besides 
the  connection  between  Hanover  and  Eng- 
land, he  may  have  had  ancestral  ties.   (There 
was  a  George  Alberti  of  Wadham  College, 
M.A.,  1631.)     He  became  minister  of  Tun- 
dem  in  Hanover,  and  died  there  on  3  Sept. 
1768.     He  published:  1.  'Diss,  de  Pseuao- 
thaumaturgis  Pharaonis,^  1744.  2.  *DeImpu- 
tabilitate  Somni'  (graduation  thesis),  1746. 
3.  'Some  Thoughts  on  the  Essay  on  Natural 
Keligion  as  opposed  to  Divine  Revelation, 
said  to  be  written  by  the  celebrated  Dry  den, 
which  is  pretended  to  be  the  most  wrmi- 
dable  piece  that  has  ever  yet  appeared  against 
Revelation.      Reprinted    ana   answered  by 
Alethophilus   Gottingensis,'    London,   1747 
(this  is  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Augusta, 
with  the  initials  G.  W.  A.  M.  A. ;  the  piece 
to  which  it  replies  is  certainly  not  by  Dry- 
den,  though  or  his  date ;  it  is  perhaps  worth 
remarking,  in  correction  of  rAbb6   Glaire 
and  others,  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Hume ;  it  was  first  printed  at  the 
end  of  *  A  Summary  Account  of  the  Deists 
Religion :   in  a  letter  to  .  .  .  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Sydenham,*  1746;   the  editor  says 
'  he  is  credibly  informed  by  a  gentleman  of 
great  learning  and  integrity '  that  it  was  Dry- 


den*s  work ;  it  was  replied  to  also  in '  An 
Essay  on  Atheism  and  Deism,'  1749).  4. '  Aufr. 
Nachricht  von  der  Rel. . . .  der  QuiUcer,'  Han- 
over, 1760.  6.  '  Briefe  betreffend  den  allei^ 
neuesten  Zustand  der  ReL  und  der  Wis- 
senschaften  in  Gross-Britannien/  Hanover, 
1762-4. 

[Allgem.  Deutsche  Biographie ;  Leland's  De- 
istieal  Writers ;  tracts  in  Bnt.  Mus.,  catalogued 
under  Deism;  the  pseudo-Dryden  tract,  with 
Alberti*s  reply,  is  reprinted  in  Saintsbuiy'i  new 
edition  of  Dryden.]  A.  G. 

ALBIN,  ELEAZAR  (^.1713-1759), 
naturalist  and  water-colour  painter,  tells  us 
himself  (vide  preface  to  Natural  History  of 
Ifuects)  that  ne  was  a  teacher  of  water- 
colour  drawing  by  profession,  and  that  he 
was  first  attracted  to  the  study  of  natural 
history  by  observing  the  beautiful  colours  of 
flowers  and  insects.  He  calls  attention  at 
the  same  time  to  the  length  of  his  family  and 
the  relative  shortness  of  his  subscribers^  list. 

Fiissli  discovers  in  a  catalogue  under  Albin 
the  three  names,  Eleazar,  Elizabeth,  and 
Fortin,  and  speculates  upon  the  relationship 
of  the  first  and  the  two  last.  Elizabeth 
Albin  was  his  daughter.  In  his  preface  to 
vol.  i.  of  the  'Natural  History  of  Birds'  he 
explains  that  he  has  taught  lus  daughter  to 

*  draw  and  paint  after  the  life,'  and  the  illus- 
trations are  stated  upon  the  title-page  to  have 
been  *  carefully  coloured  by  his  daughter  and 
himself.*     Manjr  of  the  plates  are  sijgned 

*  Elizabeth  Albin.*  Of  Fortin  there  is  no 
mention.  For  the  better  accomplishment  of 
his  designs  on  the  lower  creation  he  solicits 
presents  of  curious  birds,  which  should  be 
sent  to  him  at  his  house  in  the  comfortable 
vicinage  of  the  *  Dog  and  Duck.'  In  vol.  ii. 
of  the  same  work  he  reviews  his  labour  with 
pardonable  complaisance,  and  gravely  an- 
nounces a  new  publication,  *  An  History  of 
an  hundred  and  eighty  different  Spiders  in 
their  proper  Colours.'  This  appearea  in  1736. 
It  was  made  the  basis  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive work  by  Mr.  T.  Martin  in  1793,  who 
says  of  Albin  :  '  His  information  in  general 
is  loose,  miscellaneous,  and  unmethodical, 
though  sometimes  it  is  amusing  and  often 
instructive  ;  but  he  principally  excels  in  the 
fidelity  and  correctness  with  which  his  sub- 
jects are  delineated,  both  as  to  their  size  and 
distinctive  marks.'  Albin  is  interesting  as 
having  anticipated  by  so  long  a  period  the 
still  less  systematic  publications  of  Bewick, 
and  as  having  been,  at  so  early  a  date  as  1720, 
a  teacher  of  water-colour  painting.  The 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known. 
His  bibliography  is  a  little  complicated.  A 
list  of  his  publications  is  subjoined :— 
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1.  'A  Naturul  11181017 of  Eoglislilnwcts, 
wilh  IOCIcoIoutmI  pUUf,  4to,  Landau,  17^; 
Snil  ■?dition,  with  abeeiratiaua  by  W.  DeT- 
bnm,  4to,  1724;  3rd  edition,  in  LsCin,  173)  ; 
4th  edition,  1749,  2.  'A  Nstural  Ilistory 
of  Birds,  with  (306)  copper-plate*  cnriotwly 
«npwed  from  the  life  and  esactly  coloured 
br  the  uuthor, &c.,'3 Tola. 4lo, London,  1731, 
]7d4, 1738;  2nd  edition,  1739-1 740;  a  Irans- 
lation  of  this  book,  entitled  'Uistoire  natu- 
relle  dee  oiseaui,  augmentSe  de  nates  et  de 
remarquesnar  W.  Derham,  trad.de I'angiais,' 
■WM  puhliEhed  at  the  Hague,  1750.  3.  'A 
Natural  History  of  Spiders  and  other  Curioua 
Inaecta,'  plates  and  portrait  of  the  author, 
4to,17S6.  4.  •ANaturalUiatorj-of  English 
Songbirds,'  &c.,  with  coloured  plates,  8vo, 
1737;  lat^r  editions,  1747.  1759,  and  1779; 
«a  Edinbureh  edition,  1776.  6.  '  The  Hie- 
I  ^toiy  of  Esculent  Fish,'  with  plates  drawn  and 
~  Ignved  by  Eleazar  Alhin;  with  an  essay 
ntbe  breeding  offish  and  the  conalruction 
f  Sabponda,  by  Roger  Norlli.  This  work 
"«  not  published  tiU  1794.  Plates,  4to. 
■*[Kaglar,  Kunstler-Leiicon,  2iiH  edit.;  Red- 
A^a's  Dictionary  of  Paiatvn ;  Biog.  Diet,  uf 
l^afUl  Kaowlul^  Sueiety,  1B42  ;  Fiissti.  Su|>- 
ent  to  Kunntlin^Leiicoa.  1821;  NouTeUe 
mphie  G^nirala  ;  Brit.  Mua.  Gi'nvral  Csla- 
...1  K.  R. 


B,famou8  still  in  association  with  Kichard 
i  and  Kichard  Alleine,  on  '20  June 
.  was  educated  at  the  grammBr 

M^ool  of  Glaatonbury,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  the  university  of  Uxford,  though 
nn  mention  is  made  of  him  by  Anthony  jk 
Wood.  He  was  ordained  n*  clergj-man  of 
_^«diB  pariah  of  West  Csnunel,  but  'in  1660 
^hMIH  ejected  for  nonconformity.  Appointed 
^Hbttf  to  Donyatt,  also  in  Somersetshire,  tlic 
^HEm  of  Uniformity  fbund  him  again  ready 
"»^  bo  ejected  and  to  share  the  witness  and 
the  sufierinea  of  the  two  thousand.  Dn  his 
second  ejection  he  retired  to  hia  native  place, 
where  he  lived  uiiobtrusively  till  his  death. 
He  held,  as  all  the  nonconformist 
did,  that  his  orders  were  of  divine 
and  could  not  be  annulled  by  any  bishop  or 
other  dignitary  unless  for  proved  faull.  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  about  aa  an  evangelist 
and  preacher.  Hia  most  aucceasful  ministry 
■w»»  in  the  '  church  in  the  house '  of  separate 
families.  But  he  also  frequently  attended 
»s  B  worshipper  at  t)ie  pariah  church.  For 
many  ypara  of  his  life  he  was  occupied 
with  pn^aching,  as  a  liind  of  chaplain,  in 
the  house  of  Thomas  Monre,  Es^,,  of  Spar- 
Ifiove — a  fine  example  of  the  Lncient  stately 
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puritan  preulleman.  In  1687  ho  became 
■staled  preacher 'at  Frome  Sel  wood,  Shop- 
ton  Mallet,  Bruloji,  and  Wincanton  in  rt.- 
tatioa.  He  died  on  3f>  Sept.  1696.  His 
funeral  aitrmon  was  preached  by  William 
Hopkins,  who  held  the  same  opinions  a* 
himself.  '  He  was  a  judicious  man,  and  of 
good  learning ;  eminent  for  his  piety,  and 
very  diligent  in  his  work.  He  was  a  great 
redeemer  of  time,  a  hard  student,  and  re- 
markable for  prudence.  He  had  a  large  nc- 
Juainlnnce,  and  was  of  a  very  friendly  temper, 
le  Iniight  by  his  life  na  well  B8  bisdoctnne, 
and  lived  and  died  a  great  cTample  of  strict 
and  close  walking  with  Uod,  and  of  a 
heavenly  convention.  He  had  a  majestio 
countenance,  but  was  clothed  with  humdilv.' 
Such  ia  the  well-balanced  eulogy  of  Ihi' 
>  Konconformists'  Memorial.'  He  published 
little,  if  anything,  besides  two  sermons — the 
ojie  entitled '  A  Practicul  Discourse  on  loving 
the  Worldi'from  1  Johnii.  Ifi,  and  the  other, 

Cbliahed  post  humouslv,' The  Dying Paator'a 
St  Farewell  to  his  friends  in  Frome  Sel- 
wofid"(1697). 
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ALBINI  ^Bhito),  1\7LLIAM  de  (rf. 
Il*>-6),ju8tici8r,  wassonsnd  heir  of  Robert 
de  Todem,  lord  of  Belvoir,  and  is  supposed 
If)  have  been  named  de  Aubignv  (Albini) 
from  his  place  of  birth,  and  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  addition  Brito  from  bis 
namesake,  the  iVnrerna,  who  belonged  to  a 
different  family.  He  assisted  in  the  victor^' 
of  Tenchebray  in  1 UI6  (Matt.  P.iRis),  and  be- 
came high  in  favour  with  Henry  I.  In  1131) 
(not,  as  I>ugdale  states,  under  Stephen)  h'- 
appears  as  an  itinerant  justice,  and  on  Henry's 
death  he  espouaed  the  cause  of  liis  daughter. 
Stephen  foneited  his  lands,  hut  subsequently 
restored  them,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  II.  Fobs  wrongly  states  that 
hediedin  11'35. 


ALBINI  (PtNCEKKA),  WILLIAM  bk, 
1-Iakl  of  AnirNDEL  (d.  1)76),  was  son  of  Wil- 
liam de  Albini  Fiaivraa  (the  Butlpr),  lord 
of  Buckenham,  Norfolk,  by  Maud,  daughter 
of  Roger  le  Higod  [see  BioOD,  Koobk  lbj. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  aumamed  '  with  the 
strong  hand,'  a  sobriquet  that  may  have 
suggested  the  story  of  the  Lion  (PvaDjU.E) 
invented  to  account  for  hia  family  arms.  Be- 
tween 1135  and  1139  (CAron.  AWm.)  he  mar- 
ried Adeliis,  widow  ofHenryI[see  Adelixi 
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OF  Loutain],  and  became,  in  right  of  her 
life  interest,  lord  of  the  castle  and  honour  of 
Arundel.  With  her  he  received  Matilda  on 
her  landing  30  Sept.  1139  (Gebyase,  Rolls 
Ser.  i.  110),  but  was  ever  after  faithful  to 
Stephen, from  whom,  probably,  he  received  his 
earldom,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  that 
of  the  county  of  Sussex,  though  also  described 
as  of  '  Chicnester,'  from  its  capital,  and  of 
'Arundel/  from  the  earVs  residence  {First 
JReport  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer  [1829] ; 
Tiebnet's  Arundel,  i.  101  et  seq. ;  MADors 
Baronage,  p.  23;  Nicola8*8  Synopeis  [ed. 
Courthoge],  pp.  28,  464 ;  Journ,  Brit,  Areh, 
Ass,  xxiii.  2^27).  On  Henry  landing  in 
1153  and  facing  Stephen  at  Wallingiord, 
he  was  foremost  in  proposing  and  arranging 
a  truce  (Gebyase,  i.  154,  ii.  76),  and  he  was 
subsequently  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
final  composition  between  them  (Rtmeb,  Foe^ 
dera,  i.  25).  On  the  accession  of  Henry  II 
(1154)  he  was  confirmed  in  his  earldom  of 
Sussex,  and  was  given  in  fee  the  honour  of 
Arundel,  which  he  had  previously  only  held 
for  his  wife's  life.  In  November  1164  he 
was  despatched  with  other  magnates  on  an 
embassy  to  Louis  VII  and  to  the  pope  (Geb- 
VASE,  i.  190,  193)  with  reference  to  Becket's 
appeal,  and  in  1167  was  selected  by  the 
king  (R.  DiCETo)  to  escort  his  daughter  into 
Germany  on  her  marriage  with  Henry  of 
Saxony  (1168).  Upon  the  revolt  of  Prince 
Henry  he  declared  for  the  king,  and  served 
under  him  in  the  Frencli  campaign  of  August 
1173.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  having  landed 
in  Suffolk  with  his  Flemings,  29  Sept.  1173, 
Arundel,  with  the  Earls  of  Cornwall  and 
Gloucester,  marched  against  the  invading 
forces,  and,  joining  the  justiciar  and  con- 
stable near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  assisted  in 
the  defeat  of  Leicester  (17  Oct.).  The  earl 
died  at  Waverley  12  Oct.  1176  {Ann,  Wav.), 

[Dugdulo's  Baronage  (1675),  i.  119  ;  Vincent's 
Discovery  of  Brooke's  Errors  (1621),  pp.  20, 
637-9;  Tierney's  Arundel,  i.  169;  Dalla'W'ay's 
Eapo  of  Arundel  (new  ed.),  p.  117;  Harleian 
MSS.  4840;  two  MSS.  in  College  of  Arms, 
Vincent  No.  450,  and  Sheldon  No.  3  ('  Comites 
Arundel').]  J.  H.  R. 

ALBINI,  WILLIAM  de,  Earl  op 
Arundel  {d,  1221),  and  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  also  styled  Earl  of  Sussex,  was 
son  of  William,  the  second  earl,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1196.  He  was  a  favourite  of 
King  John ;  he  witnessed  John's  concession  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  pone  (15  May  1213),  and, 
accompanying  him  to  Kunnymede  (15  June 
1215),  became  one  of  the  sureties  for  his 
faithful  obser\*ance  of  the  charter;  but  on 
John's  abandonment  of  Winchester  to  Louis 


(14  June  1216)  he  went  over  to  the  winning 
side.  After  the  royalist  victory  at  IJncoln 
he  returned  to  his  allegiance  ^14  July  1217),. 
and  shortly  after  acted  as  justiciar.  In  1218 
he  set  sail  for  the  East,  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Damietta  (1219),  and  died  in  Italy  on 
his  way  home,  his  son  doing  homage  for  his 
lands,  12  April  1221. 

[Vincent's  Discoirery  of  Brooke's  Errors  (1621), 
p.  22 ;  Bogdale's  Baronage  of  England  (1676), 
1.  120 ;  Dsdlaway's  Kape  of  Arundel  (new  ed.), 
p.  118;  Tierney's  Arundel  (1834),  i.  181-6; 
Fofis's  Judges  (1848),  ii.  203  ;  Lansdowne  MSS. 
203,  fol.  16,  which  contains  a  drawing  of  hi* 
seal.]  J.  H.  B. 

ALBINI,  or  AUBENBY,  WILLIAM 

BS  {d,  1236),  baronial  leader,  was  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Wuliam  de 
Albini  '  Meschin,'  whom    he  succeeded  in 
1167-8.    He  was  sheriff  of  Rutland   and 
other  counties  under  Richard,  and  served  as 
an  itinerant  justice  in  1199,  and  on  several 
occasions  in  John's  reign.    In  the  conflict 
between  the  crown  and  the  baronage,  he 
joined  the  moderate  or  middle  section,  who 
remained  in  attendance  on  the  king  till  the 
eve  of  the  Charter,  but  went  over  to  the 
extreme  party  on  their  obtaining  possession 
of  London  (24  May  1215).    Accompanying 
them  to  Runnymede    (15  June),   ne  was 
elected   one  of  the  twenty-five  barons  of 
the  Charter  (Matt.  Paris),  but  then  with- 
drew to  his  castle  of  Belvoir,  and,  though 
included  by  name  in  the  excommunication 
of  the  barons,  refused  to  attend  theHounslow 
tournament   (6  July).     Prevailed   upon,  in 
the   autumn,   to  return,  he   was  placed  in 
charge  of  Rochester,  but  was  compelled  after 
a  gallant  defence  (11  Oct.  to  30  Nov.)  to 
surrender  it  to  John,   who  instantly  com- 
mitted him  to  prison,  and  was  narrowly  dis- 
suaded from  hanging  him  (Gervase,  Kolls 
Ser.  ii.  110).     In  the  following  year  (1216) 
he  regained  his  liberty  and  estates  by  a  fine 
of  6,000  marks,  and,  embracing  the  royal 
cause   at  the  accession  of  Henry,  was  en- 
trusteil  with  a  command  at  the  battle  of 
Lincoln  (19May  1217),  and  was  subsequently 
high  in  favour.     In  1219  and  1225  he  again 
acted  as  an  itinerant  justice,  and   died  in 
May  1236. 

[Dugdale's  Baronage  (1675),  i.  113;  FossV 
Judges  (1848),  ii.  204.]  J.  H.  B. 

ALBINUS  {d.  732),  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Peter's,  Canterbury,  better  known 
as  the  monaster^'  of  St.  Augustine.  He 
assisted  Bede  in  the  compilation  of  his 
*  Historia  Ecclesiastica,'  and  what  we  know 
concerning  him  is  cliiefly  derived  from  the 
dedicatory  epistle  at  the  beginning  of  that 


ork,  Albinus  was  a  pupil  of  Awlibieliop 
beodore  &nd  his  coadjutor  Adrian,  abbot  of 
:.  Fetera.  Througli  the  iust  met  ions  of  ihe 
tter  he  became  not  only  verged  iii  Ihe 
:riptiin!B,  but  likerciHe  a  master  of  Greek 
id  Jjatia  (CAnm.  G.  Tiomf).  Onlhedeath 
'  Adrian,  Albiniis  succeeded  to  the  ubbacy, 
•mg  the  fint  native  Englishman  who  filled 
ikt  post.  Beds  in  his  epistle  xays  thai  he 
as  indebted  to  Alhin us  for  nil  thefarlscon- 
iiied  in  his  histor}'  relatiog  to  th^  Kenlifih 
lurch  between  the  first  conversion  of  the 
ngliak  and  ihe  time  Ht  which  he  was 
riting.  Much  of  this  information  was 
lUectrd  by   tlie  presbytpr  Notbelm,  who, 

the  inatiKBtion  of  AJbinus,  undartuok  a 
umey  to  Kome  and  searched  the  arcliivee 
lere.  Nothelm  was  tlie  medium  of  com- 
lunjcation  botween  Bede  and  Albinus,  for 

does  not  appear  that  the  two  ever  met. 
Jbinus  died  in  732,  and  was  buried  beside 

[BMbBHiMoriaE«'1iv>iasti».l'rDliigiu:  Chrou. 

olid.  Thomo  (up.  Twynlca),  c.  iii.  {  (i.  See 
l«,Mabil!on,  VBiem  Aualectn,  ed.  nova,  1723, 
.  89S,  for  n  lettor  from  BvUc  to  Albiiiua,  the 
nlj  ojw  known.]  C.  P,  K. 

ALBI8,    or    ALBIUS.      [See  White, 

ALCHFRITH  { Jl.  655)  was  the  son  of 
tswiu.king  of  the  Sortbumbrians,  andEan- 
jsed,  daughter  of  Eadwine.  When,  by  the 
verthrow  of  Oswini  of  Beira,  (.'swiu  be- 
ame  Iring  of  all  N'ortbumbria,  he  made 
Llchfritb  iindcr~king  of  the  Deirans.  Alcb- 
nth  muried  Cyneburli,  daughter  of  Pendu, 
be  heathen  kinp  of  the  MerciauH.  When 
*eada,  the  brother  of  Cvneburh,  sought 
IcMted.  the  sister  of  Alchftith,  in  marriage, 
icbfiith  brought  him  to  accept  cbriBtianity, 
bich  was  the  condition  of  his  being  allowed 
>  win  his  bride,  tn  spite  of  his  connection 
jth  the  royal  house  of  Nortbumbria,  Penda 
lade  another  fierce  incursion  into  that 
ingdom.  Alch&ith  joined  his  father  and 
lel  the  invaders,  in  655,  near  the  river  Win- 
fed.  The  Mercian  host  greatly  outnum- 
ered  the  small  army  of  the  Northumbrian 
inga,  but  it  was  utterly  fouled  and  Penda 
■as  slain  in  the  battle.  Alchfrith  took 
prominent  part  in  the  struggle  between 
le  Celtic  and  lloman  churcbee.  Uis  mother 
lanflffid,  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  her 
ither,  no^  token  for  refuge  to  Kent,  the 
ingdom  uf  Iter  mother's  brother.  Tliere  she 
^*i  brought  up  iu  the  practices  of  the 
Lomu)  church.  She  still  adhered  to  these 
roctices  atttiT  her  return  to  Nortbumbria 
ud  liJer  iuarrioge  to  Onwiu,  who  followed 


the  teaching  of  the  Irish  missionaries.  Alfh- 
frithat  firat  favoured  tlieCeltic  teacherB,ajid 
at  his  bidding  Eata,  the  abbot  of  Melrose, 
founded  the  moiutslery  of  Ripon,  where  for 
a  while  Cutbbert  dwelt.  The  influence,  how- 
ever, of  his  mother  Eanlbi^d  was  strong.  She 
had  already  sent  Wilfrilh,  who  was  ai»con- 
tented   with   Lindiafame,   to   the   i 


a  vow  that  he  also  would  make  the  same 
pilgrima^.  This  vow  was  not  fulalled,  but 
when  >\  ilfrilb  came  back  from  his  visit  to 
Gaul,  Alchfrith  took  him  for  his  teacher  and 
definitely  joined  the  Roman  party.  IIb  gave 
Wil&ith  Ihe  monastery  of  Ripon,  and  the  new 
abbot  drove  Cuthbert  and  his  fellows  away. 
The  cause  of  tbe  dispossessed  monks  was 
taken  up  by  Colman,  bichop  of  Lindisfame. 
Alcbfritli  sent  for  Agilberct,  the  Franlrish 


bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  to  help  the 
Roman  party,  and  caused  him  to  ordain  his 
friend  Wilfiitb  priest  in  the  monaatery  of 


Ripon,  Alchfrith  was  present  at  the  synod 
held  at  Whitby  in  6f)J,  where  Dolman  and 
his  Irish  brethren  were  defeated  by  the  de- 
fection of  Oswiu  to  the  Roman  party.  In 
the  course  of  tbe  same  year  Alcbfrith.by  tbe 
advice  of  his  father,  sent  Wilfrith  to  Agil- 
berct, who  was  then  bishop  of  Paris,  for 
episcopal  ordination.  Alchfrith  made  war 
against  bis  father,  and  probably  look  refuge 
in  Mercia.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

[BEda.  Hist.  Ecclua.  Ii1i.  iii.  oip.  21,  2S,  38, 
hb.  r.  cap.  20,  Vit.  Al.b.  317;   Klorouca  of  Wor- 
cester; Eliding,  iu  HistoriHiisuf  York,  tul,  Raiiip. 
E,S.i.:  J.  R.  Groan,  Making  of  EnuliiDa,  e.  vii.l 
W.  H. 

ALCHIN,  W1LLL\M  TURNTi31  (1700- 
1865),  antiquary,  was  bom  ol  St.  Mazy-at- 
Ilill.  Billingsgate, in  1790.  Foraomeyearshe 
practised  as  a  solicitor  at  Winchester,  and 
durmg  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  there  he 
was  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  indexes  to 
tbe  ecclesiastical  registers,  &c.  of  that  city  and 
of  Salisbuiy.  These  indexes  have  been  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  genealogists  and 
antiquaries.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Herbert  froni  the  Guildhall  Library,  London, 
Mr.  Alchin  was  appointed  to  the  office,  nnd 
continued  to  hold  it  until  bis  death,  which 
occurred  at  Qielsea,  3  Feb.  1885.  Ilis  valu- 
able iiidexea  to  the  ancient  records  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  his  calendar  of  the  wills  eiirulled 
in  tbe  Court  of  Hustings  of  London,  attest  bis 
untiring  industry. 

[InfonDalion  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Overall,  F.S.A. ; 
City  PrHo.  Fvh.  II,  18S6;  lllustratiid  Lonilon 
News.  sliv.  181.]  T.  C. 
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ALOHMUND  (df.  781)  was  conaecmted 
bishop  of  Hexham  in  767.  He  died  in  781, 
and  was  buried  near  his  more  famous  prede- 
cessor, Acca,  outside  the  walls  of  the  cnurch 
of  his  see.  A  curious  legend  is  told  at  some 
length  by  Simeon  of  Durnam  concerning  the 
translation  of  the  body  of  Alchmund  to  a 
tomb  within  the  church  which  took  place 
about  1030.  Alchmund  was  held  to  be  a 
saint,  and  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  assure 
men  of  his  right  to  the  honour  of  translation. 

[Simeon  of  Ihirham,  Twysden,  Decern  Script. 
108.]  W.  H. 

ALCOOK,  JOHN  (1430-1600),  succes- 
sively bishop  of  Rochester,  Worcester,  and 
Ely,  was  bom  at  Beverley,  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Alcock,  sometime  a  burgess  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull.  The  grammar  school  attached 
to  the  collegiate  church  in  Beverley  was  in 
high  repute  at  that  time,  and  here  Alcock 
received  his  education.  From  Beverley  he 
passed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  commenced 
ijL.D.  in  or  before  1461,  was  subsequently 

Presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Margaret's, 
^ish  Street,  London,  ancl  to  the  deanery  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Westminster.  In  1462  he  was 
made  master  of  the  rolls,  and  in  1468  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  of  Salis- 
bury. In  the  years  1470  and  1471  he  appears 
as  filling  the  office  of  privy  councillor,  and  in 
the  latter  year  that  of  one  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  treat  with  James  III  of  Scot- 
land. To  the  experience  gained  in  this  latter 
capacity  we  may  probably  attribute  his  ap- 
pointment in  1484  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
delegated  by  Richard  III  to  treat  with  the 
ambassadors  from  Scotland  {Letters  and 
Papers,  ed.  Gairdner,  i.  66),  and  again  by 
Henry  VII,  in  1486,  to  arrange  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries  for  a  space  of  three 
vears  {Materials,  &c.,  ed.  Campbell,  i.  480). 
In  1472  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, and  in  1476  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Worcester.  During  the  intervening 
period  he  also  held  for  a  short  time  (April  to 
September  1474)  the  lord  chancellorship  of 
the  realm  conjointly  with  Rotheram,  bisnop 
of  Lincoln,  to  whom  he  had  probably  been 
known  at  Cambridge.  Of  this  joint  tenure 
of  the  office  no  other  instance  is  on  record. 
In  1476  he  also  became  lord  president  of 
Wales,  having  been  the  first  appointed  to 
that  post.  He  was  also  tutor  to  the  young 
King  Eldward  V,  but  was  removed  from  the 
post  by  the  protector  Gloucester.  During 
the  latter's  usurpation  he  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  free  from  molestation.  On  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII  he  received  nume- 
rous proofs  of  the  royal  confidence  and  es- 
teem.   He  performed  the  baptismal  ceremony 


for  the  voung  Prince  Arthur;  was  made 
comptroller  of  the  royal  works  and  buildings, 
an  office  for  which  he  was  especially  fitted 
by  his  skill  as  an  architect ;  ne  was  «gain 
appointed  lord  chancellor  {MatericUSf  &c,  ed. 
Cfampbell,  i.  110, 251),  and  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Ely ;  a  royal  writ  (November  14^), 
granting  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Ely  cer- 
tain rights  in  the  election  of  their  own  coro- 
ners, expressly  declares  that  the  favour  is 
conceded  partly  *  out  of  affection '  to  John, 
bishop  of  Ely.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  royal 
mines  {ibid.  i.  316).  He  died  at  Wisbeach 
Castle  on  1  Oct.  1600,  and  was  interred  in 
the  splendid  chapel  which  he  had  erected  for 
himself  at  the  north-east  end  of  Ely  Cathe- 
dral. He  is  the  supposed  author  of  an 
English  metrical  comment  on  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms  {MS.  HarL  1704).  His 
published  writings  are:  1.  'Spousage  of 
a  Virgin  to  Christ,'  1486.  2.  'HiU  of  Per- 
fection,'  1497, 1499, 1501.  3.  *  Sermons  upon 
the  Eighth  Chapter  of  Luke,'  &c.  4.  *  Galli- 
cantus  Johannis  Alcock  episcopi  Eliensis  ad 
fratres  suos  curatos  in  smodo  apud  Bam- 
well,'  1498.  5.  *  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
149-1531.  6. 'Castle  of  Labour,' translated 
from  the  French,  1636. 

Alcock  takes  rank  with  those  eminent  ec- 
clesiastics before  the  Reformation,  such  as 
Rotheram,  Fisher,  and  Colet,  who  aimed  at 
the  renovation  and  reform  of  the  church,  and 
set  a  high  example  to  others  by  their  own 
virtues  and  self-aenial.  Bale  speaks  of  him 
as  one  who,  *  having  devoted  nimself  from 
childhood  to  learning  and  piety,  made  such 
a  proficiency  in  virtue  that  no  one  in  Eng- 
land had  a  greater  reputation  for  sanctity.* 
His  life,  according  to  this  writer,  was  spent 
in  vigils,  studies,  abstinence,  and  in  subduing 
the  temptations  of  the  fiesh  {De  Scriptt. 
Brit. J  cent.  viii.  c.  57).  He  was  eminently 
distinguished  by  his  munificence  and  hospi- 
tality ;  and  his  chapel  at  Ely  Cathedral,  tlie 
episcopal  palace  in  the  same  city,  and  Great 
St.  Mary's,  at  Cambridge,  alike  bear  witness 
to  his  skill  and  taste  as  an  architectural  re- 
storer. At  Little  Malvern  he  rebuilt  the 
church  and  restored  the  convent.  He  founded 
a  free  grammar  school  at  Hull,  and  erects 
the  coflegiate  church  at  Westbury.  He  was* 
also  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  not  only  endowed 
Peterhouse  (of  which  by  virtue  of  his  office 
he  was  visitor),  but  founded  Jesus  College 
on  the  decayed  nunnerv  of  St.  Rhadegund. 
Tliough  Alcock  was  distinguished  as  a  canon- 
ist, it  is  notable  that  no  provision  for  the 
study  of  the  canon  law  was  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  society ;  and  as  the  statutes 


"f  the  college  were  drawn  up  hi  profeased 
harmony  with  his  views,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  recogniBed,  in  common  witti  other 
'liscemiDgmindH,  the  evilgresulling  from  the  | 
undue  pTorainence  at  that  time  given  to  tli«  i 

[Cnopcr's  Athens  CantiibrigicnHfw,  vol.i. ;  Let' 
lera  und  Pttpera  iUustrativo  of  Iho  Reign  of 
Itiehnnl  III  ttnd  Henr;  VJI,  ed.  QairdDcr;  nnd 
MXcrisU  for  «  HiBiJjry  of  the  Heigo  of  Hiinry  VII, 
hL  CHmpbdl,  1)oth  in  Rolls  Ser. ;  Bviil  ham's  Hi»- 
loryofElj;  Fullor'ii Worthies;  Biogmphia Brit.: 
PocomeniB  Minting  to  the  Univ.  iind  Coll.  of 
rKinhridge  :  Mullinger's  Hist,  of  lUe  UniviTsit; 
of  Cwnbriitge.  vol.  i.]  J.  B.  M. 

ALCOCK,  or  ALLCOCK,  JOHN  (1715- 
1806),  doctor  of  music,  who  himself  wrote 
his  name  variously  as  'Alcock'  and  'AU- 
piick.'  was  bom  near  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on 
11  April  1715.  lie  was  edacnted  in  the 
cathearal  choir  under  Charlen  King,  and  at 
r<iurt«eii  was  a  pupil  of  tiie  blind  orgauisl, 
John  Stanley.  lie  was  appointed  organist 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  in  17.17,  and  was 
married  in  the  following  year.  In  January 
17-12  hv  bvcame  organist  of  St.  I^wrence's, 
Itnadiug,  where  he  remained  until  1749,  when 
he  was  appointed  organist,  vicar  choral,  and 
roaster  of  the  choristers  at  Liclifield  Cathe- 
dral. In  175')  he  look  the  dcRTee  of  Mus. 
Bnc,  at  Oxford,  and  that  of  Mus.  Doc.  in 
1761  or  1765.  He  resigntsl  the  posts  of 
iirgHiiitit  and  master  of  the  L-honsters  at  i 
Liclifleld  in  1760,  and  in  the  following  year  ' 
bwamc  organist  at  Sutton  Coldtield  parish  i 
church,  an  appointment  that  hi-  held  until  , 
1786.  Akock  was  also  (from  16  May  1766  j 
tn  35  Mnn^li  1790)  organist  of  the  pariah  , 
nliurdi  of  Tamworth.  In  1770,  1771,  and  I 
ITTi,  lie  won  the  Catch  Club  priiea  for  i 
glees  and  canons.  His  wife,  hv  whom  lie 
liBii  a  Min  and  three  daughters,  died  in  17&3. 
He  died  at  the  Close,  Lichfield,  in  February 
IM06,  and  was  buried  in  the  ralhedml.  Dr. 
Alcock's  compositions  include  songs,  eoloe 
for  the  flute,  harpsichord,  and  organ;  ser- 
vices, anthems,  glees,  eanonn,  and  a  setting 
.if  Psalm  li,  in  Latin.  He  was  a  thoroughly 
Hotind  musician,  and  throughout  the  course 
"f  hi»  long  life  preserved  the  traditions  of 
the  old  English  school  of  church  composurs. 
fp(*  from  the  inanities  in  which  some  of 
his  contemporaries  indulged.  His  son,  Joirif 
A[,c(>CK,jun.(1740P-179l),  bom  about  1740, 
wasorgnnift  of  St.  Jliirv  Magdalen 'fliNewarlt- 
on-Trent,  from  175«  to  1768,  Tn  1766  he 
tiiok  the  degree  of  Mna,  Bac.  at  Oxford,  and 
wMorganiet  of  the  parish  church  of  Walsall 
fmm  1773  until  his  death,  which  t'lok  place 
30  March  1791.  Between  1770  and  17WI  he 
published  Mverol  songs,  anthems,  lessons  for 


the  harps icliord,  and  sonatas  forstrings.  He 
is  often  confounded  with  William  AJcock,  a 
contemporary  organist  ut  Newcastle. 

[Grove'*  Dictionary,  i.  61o;  Gent..  Mag.  1761 
and  1806 ;  Appendix  lo  Bfrnrose's  Choir  Chant 
Book  (1882).  p.  ii;  Omrgiaii  Era  (1834),  iv. 
SIS;  Brit.  Mus.  CatalogUi';  Add.  HS.S.  39376, 
and  23624  ;  CHtsloguo  of  Music  School  Gol- 
laction,  Oxford;  infonnatian  from  Mr.  Charloa 
Edward  Stephens.]  W,  B.  S. 

ALCOCK,  NATIUJf  (1707-1779),  phy- 
sician, was  bom  at  Hiincom,  Cheshire,  Sep- 
tember 1707.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
David  and  Mary  Alcock,  and  was  of  the  kin 
of  the  founder  of  Jesus  Collejje,  Cambridge, 
Bishop  Alcock.  .A.  dislike  to  his  schoolmaster 
seems  to  luive  interrupted  his  classical  educa- 
tion, and  for  a  time  he  was  idle  and  unsettled. 
He  then  formed  a  resolution  to  study,  and 
promised,  if  hie  father  would  giveliim  a  small 
estate  of  50/.  a  year,  which  he  owned  at 
Wirrel  in  Cheshire,  to  ask  nothing  further 
and  to  take  to  medicine.  His  father  gare 
him  the  estate,  and  Alcock  studied  first  at 
Bdinhurgh  and  then  under  Boerhaave  at 
Leyden,  where  he  not  only  learned  his  pro- 
fession but  how  to  teach  it,  and  graduated 
M.D.  1737.  From  Leyden  he  came  to  Ox- 
ford, where  one  professor  of  the  medical 
faculty  gave  no  lectures,  and  another  did  not 
reside.  Alcock  gave  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  on  chemistry,  and  this  roused  a  storm 
of  opposition  against  him.  Public  readers 
were  appointed  to  supply  the  defect  of  tho 
profeasors  and  to  suppress  the  Leyden  doctor. 
The  readers  were  unable  lo  coinpeta  with  a 
man  fresh  from  the  class  nxtrnt  of  Albinus 
and  Oobius,  and  master  of  the  lucid  method 


authorised  lectures  were  crowded,  no  one 
went  to  hear  his  opponents.  Other  methods 
of  opposition  were  tried  ;  for  example,  it  was 
suggested  that  his  residence  in  Holland  had 
probably  made  him  unsound  in  theological 
opinions,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  givft 
him  a  degree,  the  heads  of  houses  refused 
their  consent.  His  friends,  among  whom 
were  Sir  WiUiam  BUckstone  and  Dr.  Lowth, 
afterwards  bishop  of  London,  were  strong 
in  his  support,  and  in  1741  he  was  granted 
thed^eeof  M.A.,Bnd  incomorated  of  Jesus 
College.  He  became  M.D.  1749,  was  elected 
F.R.3.,  and  in  1754  a  fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  (MuNK,  Coilfgr  of  Phyoiciam, 
ii.  IKS).  His  practice  was  extensive,  and  he 
purchasedanestatenearRuncom.  Hishappi- 
ness  was  disturbed  by  the  death  of  a  lady  lo 
whom  he  was,  after  a  long  engagement,  about 
lo  be  married,  and  he  retired  to  his  native 
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place  (1759)  because  this  and  some  fits  of  that  in  1558  he  took  his  first  journey  orer- 
illness  made  him  disinclined  for  the  exertions  land  from  Moscow  to  Smolenakco  in  KnasiB, 
of  professional  life.  At  Huncom,  however,  and  thence  through  Poland  towardB  Dansk 
his  practice  soon  became  as  extensive  as  it  (Danzig).  He  was,  however,  prevented 
had  been  at  Oxford.  He  worked  on  for  nearly  from  proceeding  further  than  Tirwill  (pro- 
twenty  vears,  and  died  of  apoplexy  8  Dec.  bably  Turovli  on  the  Dwina^,  where  he 
1779.  He  was  six  feet  high,  of  dark  com-  was  imprisoned  in  irons  for  thirty-aix  days, 
plexion  and  athletic  make.  Many  stories  probably  at  the  instigation  of  rival  traders 
were  current  of  his  successful  cures  and  and  amoassadors  from  Danzig,  Lubeck,  and 
ready  answers.  A  letter  of  his  shows  him  Hamburg,  who,  moreover,  prevailed  upoa 
to  have  been  a  resolute  whig  in  politics,  and  the  king  of  Poland  to  stop  all  traffic  througii 
in  the  church  a  follower  of  Hoadlv.  His  his  dominions  of  the  English  trading  to 
Leyden  thesis  was  on  pneumonia.  He  pub-  Muscovy.  We  have  no  further  evidence  u 
lished  no  other  work,  but  told  his  biographer  to  the  tennination  of  this  journey ;  but  in 
that  he  had  begun  to  arrange  some  cases  all  probability  Alcock  was  allowed  to  de- 
and  to  write  on  air,  and  on  the  effects  of  part  for  England  by  way  of  warning,  with 
climate.  the  loss  of  all  the  money  and  goods  entrusted 

[Some  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Nathan  to  him  by  the  company. 

Alcock,  London,  1780.]                          N.  M.  His  second  and  last  journey  on  behalf  of 

AT/^i^/^xr  ciT^rrAXT /J  iicr>Q\      i.  i    ^'  the compauv WBS  iu  1668.  Leaving Jeraalaue 

ALCOCK,  SIMON  (rf.  1469  P),8cholMtic  (jaro8lav)/in  Russia,  he   saQed^down  the 

wnter   was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  Volga  to  Astracan;   he  then  coasted  the 

took  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  D.D.    Before  ^^^^  gj,„^  ^f  tl,^  Caspian  Sea,  and  vn- 

\^.  ^.J""  P'^lf"**^    *!».  l^l  ^'^'^  °i  ceeded   to  Shammaki   (sfcam^)  in  the 

^^io?l''"'?i."I  ^f  f '  ^^'t  he  resigned  Caucasus ;  from  thence  he  traveUed  overknd 

m  1428  for  that  of  Lamarsh  m  the  same  ^^  Casbin  (Kasbin),in  Persia.    Upon  his  «- 

county.  A  prebend  in  Hereford  Cathedwl  was  turn  he  was  murdered  at  a  place  n^ed  Lev- 

apparently  conferred  on  Alcock  on  25  Aug.  -     -  -      .  _   _  .r  . 
1486 ;    it   seems  prob( " "       " 
quently  became  canon 

buried  in  the  cathedral  there  on  1 0  Aug.  1459.  ^bleman  "of "tjhe  ki"n^"^f"HVi^iinia'8  co^" 

Alcock  apparently  mamtained  throughout  ^j^j^  ^^^^  ,,g  ^^  ^  ^^^^t  i„  demanding 

his  life  his  connection  with  Oxford,  and  he  y^  ^^^^^     Another  account  says  that  'te 

IS  still  numbered  among  the  benefactors  of  ^^  ^,^5^,^  ,     ^^^^  1^^^^,^^  (robbers)  in  riding 

tbe  libraries  of  Onel  and  Magdalen  Colleges.  f^„^  ^^^^  ^^  ^■^^y^^^^  companie.'     Alcodl 

His  works,  which  were  never  printed,  in-  ^-ag  the  second  Englishman  to  sail  across  the 

elude   commentanos   on    Peter    Lombard  s  Caspian  Sea  into  Persia,  Anthony  Jenkinson 

;  Libcr  Sententiarum,  en  itled  'Expositiones  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^         j^'iSqI     ^he 

in  Sententias  Longobardi,  and  many  sennons.  narrative  of  Alcock's  last  unfortunate  voyage 

He  w^  also  the  author  of  a  '  Iractatus  de  ^^  ^^5^^^^  .     ^j^  ^n^^  traveller,  RicCd 

modo  dividendi  thema  pro  materia  aermonis  rjiignig 
dilatanda,'  which   is   preserved   among  the 

Harleian  MSS.  (635,  f.  1),  and  of  a  *  Libellus  [Hakluyt,  Voyages,  1599,  fol.,  i.  303,  353, 378.] 

de  arte  dictaminis/ preserved  among  the  MSS.  •     *  ^* 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (clxxxiv.  4),  the  ALCOCK,  THOMAS  (1709-1798),  mis- 
colophon  of  which   states  it  to  have  been  cellaneous  writer,  a  younger  brother  of  Dr. 
prepared  as  a  lecture  *a  magistro  Svmone  Nathan  Alcock  [q.v.],  was  educated  at  Brase- 


sided  chiefly  at  St.  BudrockV,  near  Plymouth. 

[Tanner's    Bihliotheca   Britannico-Hil>eniica,  Besides  some  sermons,  one  of  which,  entitled 

p.   24;    Bale's  Scriptorum   IlhiHtrium   Majoris  <  An  Apology  for  Esau/ preached  21  May  1790, 

Britanniae  Catalogns  (1559) ;  Coxo's  CataloguH  ^^^  ^^  ij^^^^  and  a  half  in  the  delivery,  he 

Codicum  MSS.  m  Collegus  Aulisquo  Oxomen-  .^y.^y,^^  <  Observations  on   the  Defect*  of 

'"*'''**J                                                s.  J..  1..  tj^g  Pq^^  Laws,'  1752,  and   'Remarks  on 

ALCOCK,  THO^IAS  (d.  1563),  travel-  two  Bills  for  the  better  Maintenance  of  the 
ler. 


demical  Colic  of  Devonshire,'  lr6B.  He 
vrrole  a  memoir  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Natlian 
Alcock,  in  1780,  a»d  published  his  work, 
*  The  Itise  of  M&homet  eccouated  for  on 
Natural  and  Civil  Principles,'  in  1796. 

[Eiiropoan  Moguinc,  iixir.  214 ;  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  NMhnn  Mnxk,  1780.]  S.  J.  L. 

ALCOCK,  THOMAS  (irS4-ltt33),  sur- 
ffeon,  w»s  bom  at  Rothbury,  Northuraber- 
Innd.  Aftur  an  apprenticpship  to  a  siirgtion 
in  Newcastle,  he  became  in  1005  resident 
medical  officer  at  the  Sunderland  Diapensarr. 
In  1800  or  1807  he  moved  to  Londoa  and 
became  a  general  practitioner.  From  1835 
he  devot*d  himself  to  surgery  alone.  From 
181S  to  1828  he  was  surgeon  to  St.  JumeR'a 
Workhouse.  A  visit  to  Paris  in  1823  led 
him  to  publish  in  1827  an  eway  upon  the  use 
of  the  chlorides  of  soda  and  lime  in  cases  of 
hospital  (cangrene,  the  practice  having  been 
extensively  applied  in  France  by  M.  I.abnr- 
raque.  A  course  of '  Lecture*  on  Practical 
and  Medical  Surgery,'  delivered  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Borough  Dispensary,  appeared 
in  the  '  Lancet '  in  1825-6,  and  were  repub- 
lished with  additions  in  1830.  He  contri- 
buted many  papers  lo  medical  jouniuls.  He 
aied  in  1833. 

[S.D.O.K.    Dictionary,    from 


ALCUIN,  or  ALBINU8  (.73.7-804),  cele- 
brated as  a  theologian,  man  of  letters,  and 
more  especially  as  the  coadjutor  of  Charle- 
magne in  his  ^at  pducelional  reforms,  was 
bom  at  York  in  the  year  73i}.  His  English 
name  was  Ealrwi:te.  He  was  educated  at 
the  cloister  school  in  his  native  city,  and 
under  the  archbishop  Rgbert,  and  Ethelhert, 
the  maater  of  the  school,  a  man  apparently 
of  inde  attainments,  acquired  a  trajning  as 
many-sided  as  was  possible  for  the  tine 
And  with  more  of  a  literary  tendency  than 
was  then  u.iual,  except  in  the  Northumbrian 
and  Irish  schools.  Virgil,  in  particular,  is 
eaid  to  have  been  the  author  moat  studied 
and  most  beloved,  and  the  ^'irgilian  influ- 
ence ia  distinctly  traceable  in  the  Latin 
poems  which  form  no  email  part  of  Alcuin's 
works.  With  his  master,  Ethelhert,  .\Jcuin 
travelled,  as  was  the  custom  then,  t>i  find 
something  new  of  books  or  studies,  (In  his 
retnm  he  began  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
the  school,  and  an  increasing  share  of  the 
Ubour  fell  to  him  when  Etlielbert  in  767 
was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tork. 
On  Elhellx^rt's  resignation  in  778  the  areh- 


snperior,  yielded  to  the  request  and 
n  the  continent  under  the  protection 


library  connected  with  it  to  Alcuin,  with 
the  title '  Magister  Scholarum.'  Three  years 
later  Alcuin,  on  his  return  from  Home, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  procure  the  pallium 
for  Ennhald,  met  Charlemagne  at  Parma  in 
761.  Of  Charlemagne  he  is  said  to  have  had 
pi^raonal  knowleilge  at  an  earlier  date,  though 
there  is  no  decisive  e\ideiice  of  the  fact,  and 
oc  this  occasion  the  great  monarch,  who  was 
then  planning  his  organised  attempt  at  eleva- 
tion of  literary  studies  in  his  empire,  pressed 
Alcuin  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Aachen  and 
lend  him  the  aid  of  his  obility  and  eKperienci'. 
Alcuin,  obtaiuing  the  permission  of  his  eccle- 
sinaticaj  snpe  '  '  ■  ' 
settled  01 

of  CharlemajfUH,  where,  with  the  exception  of 
a  two  years'  visit  to  England  (790-792),  he 
remained  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was 
sent  to  England  in  790  to  arrange  a  renewal 
of  peace  between  Charlitmagnc,  and  Oftii, 
king  of  Mercia. 

For  the  first  eight  years  of  his  long  resi- 
dence with  Charlemagne,  Alcuin,  handsomely 
endowed  by  his  patron  with  the  abbeys  of 
Ferriferes,  Troyes,  and  St.  Martin  at  'fours, 
was  occupied  mainly  with  the  education  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  itself.  The 
school  of  the  palace  was  att«nded  by  the  sons 
and  other  near  relatives  of  the  emperor,  and 
not  unfrequPtttly  by  the  emperor  himself.  Of 
the  character  of  the  instruction  one  can  judge 
from  the  short  treatises  on  grani mar,  logic, 
and  otber  elementary  diaciplines  which  are 
extant  in  Alcuin's  works.  The  matter  was 
the  scanty  remnant  of  the  older  culture  that 
survived  in  the  writings  of  Augnsline  and 
Boethi  us,  in  the  compendia  of  Isidore,  Capella, 
CassiodoruB,  and  in  the  grammatical  writings 
of  PriswanBudDonatus.  The  form  was  gen".-- 
rally  the  familiar  Bcholasticdi!  vice  of  dialogue, 
in  which  the  master  and  pupil  converse  or 
catechise  one  another.  On  tlie  whole  there 
is  no  originality  in  these  works  of  Alcuin,  but 
there  is  a  certain  freshness  which  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  his  character  as  not  merely  a 
scholastic  teacher  but  a  cultivated  man  of 
letters,  capable  of  taking  a  lively  interest 
in  general  affairs  and  of  advisinff  his  great 
master  on  topics  not  ordinarily  mcludSd  in 
school  instruction. 

After  bis  return  from  the  brief'viait  lo 
England,  Alcuin  was  involved  in  some  of  the 
numerous  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the  time, 
and  in  particular  had  to  exert  himself,  vritb 
pen  and  persimal  influence,  against  a  form  of 
the  Adoptian  heresy  which  seems  to  have 
lieen  troubling  the  ciurch.  He  took  nn  im- 
portant part  in  the  coimcil  of  Frankfort,  at 
which  this  heresy  was  condemned,  and  com- 
piled a  book, '  Lioer  Albint  quern  edidit  con- 
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tra  Hfleresin  Felicis/  to  expose  the  errors  of 
Pelix,  bishop  of  Un^el.  In  796  he  obtained 
permission  from  Charlemagne  to  withdraw 
from  the  stirrii^  life  of  court  and  church, 
and  settled  at  Tours,  of  which  he  had  been 
created  abbot.  The  school  of  Tours,  once 
famous,  had  fallen  into  decline,  but  under 
Alcuin's  stimidating  influence  it  acquired 
more  than  its  former  place,  and  became  the 
nursery  of  many  other  seminaries  of  like 
character.  It  was  for  France  what  the  school 
of  York  had  been  in  England.  Even  in  his. 
retirement  at  Tours,  however,  Alcuin  did 
not  cease  to  be  the  right  hand  of  Charle- 
magne in  all  educational  matters.  He  corre- 
sponded constantly  with  him,  and  was  ready 
with  advice  or  with  the  aid  of  his  presence 
on  all  occasions  when  required.  A  few  years 
before  his  death  Alcuin  seems  to  have  re- 
signed the  conduct  of  the  two  abbeys  held 
by  him — St.  Martin  of  Tours  and  that  of 
!F*erridres — but  still  continued  his  headship 
of  the  school  at  Tours.    He  died  in  804. 

Alcuin  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  literary  history  of  the  middle  ages,  not 
on  account  of  his  actual  writings,  but  through 
his  position  as  foremost  man  of  letters  in  the 
restoration  of  teaching  under  Charlemagne. 
He  was  not  a  profound  writer  on  any  sub- 
ject, nor  have  his  Latin  poems  much  artistic 
merit,  but  he  was  the  best  representative  of 
a  cultured  life  in  a  somewhat  uncultured 
time,  and  his  lively,  active  disposition  seems 
to  have  harmonised  exactly  with  the  func- 
tions he  was  called  on  to  discharge.  M. 
Guizot,  in  a  very  admirable  lecture  {Civ.  e?i 
FraTice,  le9.  xxii.),  calls  Alcuin  a  theologian, 
but  this  does  him  injustice.  EcclesiaHtieal 
and  theological  his  interests  were,  but  only 
l)ecause  in  the  church  alone  was  there  any 
intellectual  life,  and  on  no  point  of  theo- 
logical controversy  does  Alcuin  show  the 
tamper  or  training  of  the  theologian  by 
profession. 

The  writings  of  Alcuin  may  be  arranged 
in  two  groups,  prose  and  verse,  and  the  prose 
writings  may  again  be  distributed  into  (I )  ele- 
mentary scholastic  works,  including  those  on 
philosophical  and  scientific  subjects,  (2)  theo- 
logical works,  (3)  historical  works,  (4)  letters. 
To  the  first  subdivision  belong  the  compendia 
of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  with 
the  cognate  tracts  on  orthography  and  on 
virtues  and  the  dialogue  'Disputatio  Pip- 
pini  cum  Albino  Scholastico  *  ( Alb'nus  was 
II  name  by  which  Alcuin  was  often  known:  he 
is  also  called  Flaccus),  also  the  essays  '  De 
Saltu  Lun»,'  *  De  Bissexto,*  and  the  better 
known  work  *  De  Ratione  AnimiB,'  which  is 
founded  on  Augustine.  To  the  st»cond  belong 
certain  biblical  commentaries  or  scripture  in- 


terpretations, a  treatise  in  three  booki  'De 
Fide  Sanctis  et  Individuaa  THnitatia,*  and  an 
essay  on  practical  morals  entitled  '  De  y\> 
tutibus  et  Vitiis.'  To  the  t|)iird  belong  four 
lives  of  saints,  St.  Martin,  St.  Vedast,  St 
Richanus,  St.  Willibrord ;  of  these  the  last 
is  the  only  one  of  interest,  Wiliibroid,  the 
missionary  to  Friesland,  having  been  a  North- 
umbrian and  a  relative  of  Alcuin'a.  Th& 
letters,  232  in  number,  &11  into»thiee  grom 
the  first  containing  the  letters  to  Ghine- 
magne ;  the  second,  the  letters  *to  friends  in 
England,  mainly  during  the  earlier  part  of 
his  residence  in  France ;  the  third,  letters  to 
Amulf  of  Salzbunr,  his  friend  and  pnpD.  A 
summary  of  the  letters  to  Charlemagne  is 
given  by  Guizot  (as  above) ;  a  brief  aoooimt 
of  the  others  will  be  found  in  Ebert  fas  be- 
low). They  are  all  of  hi^h  interest  tor  the 
literary  history  of  the  period,  and  give  a  le- 
markal)le  insight  into  the  general  condition 
of  society.  Of  the  poems  thelong^est  and  most  ^ 
important  is  the  'Carmen  de  Pontificibus 
et  Sanctis  Ecclesice  Eboracensis,'  which  is 
of  great  historical  value,  as  giving  a  picture 
of  tne  famous  school  and  library  at  York.  It 
was  edited  by  Canon  Raine  in  1878  for  his 
'  Histories  of  the  Church  of  Tork,'  in  the 
Rolls  Series.  The  '  Carmen  *  is  in  hexameter 
verse,  but  Alcuin  practised  himself  in  various 
poetical  forms,  lyric  and  elegiac,  and  in  his 
epigrams,  metrical  epistles,  and  acrostics, 
attempts,  not  always  with  success,  less  com- 
mon metres. 

Alcuin's  works  were  first  collected  bv 
Duchesne  in  1617 ;  a  better  edition  is  that 
by  Frobenius,  *  B.  Flacci  Albini  seu  Alcuini 
Opera,'  Ratisbon,  1777,  fol.,  2  vols,  in  4. 
Froben's  edition,  with  a  commentary  on  Re- 
velations, edited  by  Angelo  Mai,  is  reprinted 
in  Migne's  'Patrolog^ce  Cursus  Completus,' 
vols  c.-ci.,  1851.  Supplements  to  these  will 
be  found  in  Jafi^'s '  Monumenta  Alcuiniana,^ 
Berlin,  1873,  and  in  the  'Rhetores  Latini 
Minores,*  ed.  Halm,  1863. 

[Alcuin's  life,  fouDded  upon  information  from 
his  disciple  Sigulf,  was  written  by  an  anonvmoiiB 
author  before  829,  and  is  printed  by  Dochenie, 
Frobenius,  and  Migne ;  later  works  are :  Lorents's 
Alcuin's  Leben,  1829  (Halle)  ;  and  translatioD 
into  English,  1 837  ;  Monnier*8  Alcnin  et  Charle- 
magne, 2nd  edition,  1863;  Werner's  Alcuin  nnd 
sein  Jahrbundort,  1876;  Guisot's  lecture,  as 
alx>ve  referred  to,  is  a  good  account;  very  carefiil 
notices  in  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie, 
suh  voce,  by  Diimmler,  in  Ebert,  Allgem.  Gesch. 
d.  Litt  des  Mittelalters  im  Abendlande,  ]880,ii. 
12-36,  and  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Chester  in  the 
Diet.  Christian  Biog.  Original  notices  of  Alcuin 
occur  in  Eginhard's  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  and  in 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Monk  of  St.  GaU,  in  Jaffa's 
MonumentA  Carolina.]  R.  A. 
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ALDAM,  THOMAS  (df.  1660),  quaker, 
lived  at  Warmsworth,  near  Doncaster.  He 
was  an  earlj  disciple  of  G.  Fox.  In  1652 
he  was  imprisoned  in  York  for  speaking  in  a 
'  steeple-house,'  and  fined  40/.  for  keeping  on 
his  hat  and  saying  *  thou '  to  the  judge.  He 
was  released,  after  two  years  and  a  half  im- 
prisonment, upon  application,  it  is  said,  to 
Cromwell.  lie  travelled  to  various  prisons 
where  Quakers  were  confined,  and  tried  to 
ohtain  their  release.  He  prophesied  the  down- 
fall of  the  Protector  for  disregarding  his  pe- 
titions, and  died  April  1660. 

[Tomkins's  Piety  Promoted,  2nd  part ;  Tuke's 
Biographical  Notices,  ii.  69 ;  Sewel's  History  of 
the  Quakers;  Smithes  Catalogue  of  Friends' 
Books.] 

ALDAY,  J9HN  (/.  1570),  was  a  trans- 
lator of  semi-philosopmcal  and  classical  works 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Tanner  as  a  resident  in  London 
{Bibliotheca  Bntannico-Hibemicaf  p.  25). 
The  book  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  is  an 
English  version  of  two  French  pamphlets, 
published  in  1558,  and  it  bears  the  title : 
*  Theatrum  Mundi,  the  Theatre  or  rule  of  the 
worlde,  wherein  may  be  sene  the  running  race 
and  course  of  every  mans  life,  as  touching 
miserie  and  felicity,  wherein  be  contained 
wonderful  examples  and  learned  deuises  to 
the  ouerthrowe  01  vice  and  exalting  of  vertue. 
Whereunto  is  added  a  learned  and  maruellous 
worke  of  the  excellencie  of  mankinde.  Writ- 
ten in  the  French  and  Latin  tongues  by  Peter 
Boaystuau  (i.e.  Pierre  Boaistuau,  sumamed 
Launay),and  translated  into  English  by  John 
Alday.  London,  H.  D.  for  Thomas  Hacket, 
1 6mo.  The  book  was  dedicated  to  Sir  William 
Chester,  alderman  of  London,  and  verses  in 
its  praise  appear  on  the  back  of  the  title- 
page.  It  is  undated,  but,  having  been  li- 
censed towards  the  end  of  1566  (Akber*8 
Trarucnpt  0/  the  Stationers^  Register j  i.  866), 
the  translation  was  probably  published  early 
in  the  next  year.  Ttie  work  contains  several 
pieces  of  verse,  and  on  their  account  Ritson 
numbered  Alday  among  the  English  poets  of 
the  sixteenth  century  {Biblioffraphia  Poeticaf 
p.  114).  The  longest  piece  is  entitled  'A 
complaint  of  the  pore  husbandmen  in  meter.' 
A  second  edition  of  the  work  appeared  in 
1574,  printed  by  H.  Bynneman  »)r  Thomas 
Hacket.  From  his  address  to  the  reader  there, 
we  gather  that  Alday  claimed  to  be  the  first 
to  use  the  word  theatre  in  an  English  book, 
or  to  introduce  into  England  the  simile  com- 
paring human  life  to  the  stage.  A  third  edi- 
tion of  the  work  was  published  in  1581,  and 
there  it  was  stated  that  John  Alday  had  'pe- 
rused, corrected,  and  amended '  the  Enghsh 
VOL.  I. 


rendering,  '  the  old  translation  being  cor- 
rupt^.' The  latter  part  of  the  book — *  Of  the 
Excellencie  of  Mankinde ' — is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  Robert  Burton  in  his  *  Anatomy 
of  Melancholic.'  A  new  English  translation 
of  the  whole  work,  by  Francis  Farrer,  mer- 
chant, was  published  in  1668. 

An  English  version  of  a  French  summary 
of  Pliny's  *  History/  which  was  licensed  in 
July  1566  (Abber's  Stationers^  Register ,  i. 
814),  is  also  ascribed  to  Aldav.  Its  full  title 
runs  :  '  A  summarie  of  the  Antiquities  and 
wonders  of  the  worlde,  abstracted  out  of  the 
sixtene  first  bookes  of  the  excellente  His- 
toriographer Plinie,  wherein  may  be  sene 
the  wonderful!  workes  of  God  in  his  crea- 
tures, translated  oute  of  French  into  English 
by  I.  A.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Ifenry 
Denham  for  Thomas  Hacket.'  8vo.  A  copy 
of  this  rare  work  is  in  the  Grenville  Library. 
A  translation  of  another  French  treatise  from 
Alday's  pen  was  printed  by  Thomas  East  for 
William  Ponsonby  in  1579;  it  bears  the  title, 
'Praise  and  Dispraise  of  Women :  Gathered 
out  of  sundrye  Authors,  as  well  Sacred  as 
Prophane,  with  plentee  of  wonderfuU  ex- 
amples, whereofF  some  are  rare  and  not  heard 
ofif  before,  as  by  thfe  principall  notes  in  the 
Margent  may  appeare.  Written  in  the 
French  tongue,  and  brought  into  our  vulgar 
by  John  AUday,'  London,  1579,  8vo. 

[Brydges'  Censura  Literaria,  x.  1  ;  Hazlitt's 
Collections  (1876),  p.  466;  Grenville  Library 
Cat.  8.  v.  '  Boaistuau,'  and  *  Plinius ; '  Charles 
Knight  in  S.  D.  U.  K.  Biographical  BictJ 

S.  L.  L. 

ALDBOROUGH,  Earl  of.  [See  Strat- 
ford.] 

ALDER,  JOSHUA  (1792-1867),  zoolo- 
gist, was  bom  on  Easter  Eve,  1792,  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  his  parents  being  provision 
merchants.  He  was  educated  at  Tanfield 
School,  under  a  relative,  the  Kev.  Joseph 
Simpson,  but  left  it  at  fifteen  to  enter  busi- 
ness with  his  mother  on  his  father's  death  in 
November  1808.  An  early  acquaintance  with 
Thomas  Bewick  helped  to  call  out  a  faculty 
of  drawing;  he  was  fond  of  sketching  on 
the  kitchen  walls  with  a  burnt  stick,  and  of 
holding  dramatic  performances  with  puppets 
constructed  by  himself.  Becoming  a  member 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Newcastle  in  1815,  and  being  stimulated  in 
natural  history  studies  by  companionship 
with  members  of  the  Hancock  family  and 
Mr.  W.  Robertson,  an  excellent  botanist,  he 
gradually  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  British  conchology,  to  which  he  afterwards  ' 
added  British  zoopnytolojry.  During  forty 
years  he  made  summer  visits  to  the  places 
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most  favourable  to  his  pursuits  in  the  British 
Islands.  His  only  sister,  who  survived  him 
unmarried,  always  accompanied  and  assisted 
him.  Thus  he  collected  the  large  museum 
of  British  shells  and  zoophytes,  which,  with 
his  library,  was  presentea  to  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  Sir  William 
Armstrong.  The  latter  society,  founded  1829, 
as  well  as  the  Tyneside  Naturalists'  Field 
Club,  founded  in  1846,  owed  very  much  to 
Alder.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Albany 
Hancock,  he  published  the  great  monograph 
'On  the  British  Nudibranchiate  Mollusca,' 
1845-55  (Ray  Society).  His  various  papers, 
all  zoolo^cal,  and  over  fifty  in  number,  are 
pubUshea  in  the  *  Trans.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  North- 
umberland/ vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  *  Trans.  Tyne- 
side Nat.  Field  Club,*  vols.  i.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi. ; 

*  Nat.  Hist.  Trans.  Northumberland,'  vol.  i. ; 

*  Magaz.  Zool.  Bot.'  vol.  ii. ;  *  Ann.  Nat  Hist.' 
from  vol.  vi.  onwards;  *  Trans.  Zool.  Soc' 
vol.  v.;  '  Journ.  Microsc.  Soc' vol.  iv.;  *  Brit. 
Assoc  Reports,'  1844.  In  1^40  Mr.  Alder 
gave  up  business  and  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  science.  The  loss  of  all  his  property 
by  the  failure  of  a  local  bank  in  1857  was 
irreparable ;  but  by  the  aid  of  a  Civil  List 
pension  of  70/.,  supplemented  by  personal 
friends,  Alder  was  enabled  to  continue  his 
work  till  his  death  in  1867.  His  geniality 
and  uprightness  were  as  notable  as  hfs 
power  of  accurate  and  minute  observation 
and  his  trustworthiness  as  a  draughtsman. 
His  soundness  of  judgment  made  him  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  in  the  discrimination 
of  species.  Many  of  his  papers  were  written 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Albany  Hancock, 
but  the  larger  number  bore  his  own  name. 

[See  Notice  of  Life,  with  List  of  Publiciitioiis, 
by  Dr.  Embleton,  in  Nat.  Hist.  Trans.  North. 
&c.  vol.  i.  pp.  324-337.]  G.  T.  B. 

ALDERSEY,  LAURENCE  (Jl.  1581- 
1586),  traveller,  made  two  jounieys  to  the 
Ijevant,  the  accounts  of  which,  '  set  downe 
by  himself,'  are  preserved  to  us  in  tlie  pages 
of  Ilakluyt.  Aldersey  set  out  on  his  first 
journey  on  1  April  1581,  travelling  overland 
through  Holland  and  Germany  to  Venice, 
where  he  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
for  Cyprus.  From  thence  he  sailed  in  a  small 
bark  and  landed  at  .Toppa  (Jaffa),  finally 
reaching  Jerusalem,  the  goal  of  his  journey, 
12  Aug.  After  a  visit  of  ten  days  to  the 
Holy  City  and  its  environs,  he  returned  by 
the  way  he  came,  passing  through  Nurem- 
berg and  Antwerp,  and  finishing  his  journey 
to  and  from  Jerusalem  in  the  space  of  nine 
months  and  five  days. 

His  second  journey  was  made  by  sea.   Em- 


barking at  Bristol  in  the  ship  Hercules,  of 
London,  21  Feb.  1586,  he  sailed  through  the 
Strait-8  and  first  touched  at  the  Gh>letta  of 
Tunis ;  from  thence  he  sailed  to  Zante  and 
to  Patras  in  the  Morea.  At  the  latter  place 
he  and  his  company  were  received  with 
honour  by  the  caoi  of  the  town,  as  they  had 
on  board  the  Hercules  twenty  Turks,  '  re- 
deemed by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  West 
Indies,  at  which  the  cadi  marvailed  muc^  at 
the  Queenes  Maiestie  of  England  being  a 
woman  of  such  power  and  renown.'  From 
thence  he  sailed  to  various  islands  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  and  after  a  second  visit 
to  Cyprus  he  landed  at  Tripolis,  in  Syria, 
whence  he  took  a  small  passage  boat  and 
finally  reached  Alexandria  on  2o  July.  The 
only  Englishman  to  receive  him  there  was 
Thomas  Rickman,  master  of  the  ship  '  IVger* 
of  London,  who  worthily  performed  the  duties 
of  a  guide  to  the  place.  After  visiting  all  the 
objects  of  interest  in  or  near  Alexandria  and 
Cairo  during  a  visit  of  fourteen  days,  he  made 
his  way  to  Argiers  (Algiers) ;  leaving  this 
place  on  7  Jan.,  he  landed  at  Dartmouth  on 
1  Feb.,  and  seven  days  later '  came  to  London, 
with  humble  thanks  to  Almightie  Ood  for  his 
safe  arrival.'  Considering  the  period  at  which 
they  were  written,  Aldersey's  observations  on 
men  and  cities  are  exceedingly  curious  and 
interesting ;  as,  for  instance,  those  upon  Co- 
logne, Augsburg,  Venice,  and  Alexandria. 
His  remarks  upon  the  Doge  and  the  Jews  of 
Venice  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  Shakespeare.  Aldersey  describes 
liimself  as  a  merchant  of  London ;  he  was  in 
all  probability  a  near  relative  of  Thomas 
Aldersey,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the 
student  of  the  State  papers  of  the  period. 

[Hakluyt's  Voyages,  Lend.  1698,  fol.,  ii.  150, 
282.]  C.  H.  C. 

ALDERSON,  AMELIA.     [See  Opib.] 

ALDERSON,  Sir    EDWARD  HALL 

(1787-1857),  judge,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Al- 
derson,  for  many  years  recorder  of  Norwich, 
Yarmouth,  and  Ipswich.  His  mother  dyine 
in  1791,  he  was  sent  to  live  with  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Mr.  Hurry,  and  went  to  school 
at  Seaming,  near  Dereham.  Thence  he 
passed  to  the  Charterhouse  in  1804,  and 
after  being  a  pupil  of  Maltby,  afterwards 
bisliop  of  Durham,  at  Buckden,  Hunting- 
dousliire,  entered  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1805.  He  was  Browne's  medallist  in  1807, 
and  in  1809  took  a  degree,  only  once  equalled 
(by  Brundish,  of  Caius,  in  1778),  being  senior 
wrangler,  first  Smith's  prizeman,  and  first 
chancellor's  medallist,  the  last  honour  being 
then  the  highest  attainable  by  classical  scho- 
larship.    He  became  a  fellow  of  his  college, 
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and  immediately  entered  the  Inner  Temple, 
where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Chitty .  He  was  called 
to  the  bap  in  1811,  and  joined  the  northern 
circuit.  From  1817  to  1822  he  was  reporter 
to  the  King's  Bench  (Barnewall  and  Alder- 
son, Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Court  of  Kin^/'s 
Bench  from  1817  to  1822)  [see  Barnbwall, 
KiCHARD  Vaughan].  In  1823  he  married 
Miss  Georffina  Drewe,  of  a  family  settled  near 
Honiton,  Devonshire.  He  had  rapidly  got 
into  business,  his  most  conspicuous  penorm- 
ance  as  a  barrister  being  his  cross-examina- 
tion of  George  Stephenson  on  the  first  railway 
case,  that  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
railway.  In  1830  he  was  made  a  judge  in 
the  court,  of  Common  Pleas,  never  having 
taken  silk.  In  18S4  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Exchequer,  and  was  a  baron  of  that 
court  until  nis  death.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  uneventful.  He  was  a  conservative, 
but  never  entered  parliament,  and  took  little 
part  in  politics.  He  was  a  strong  church- 
man of  moderate  tendencies,  and  wrote  three 
letters,  printed  with  his  life,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  (Phillpotts),  an^  to  a  friend  who 
had  thought  of  leaving  the  church  of  Eng- 
land upon  occasion  of  the  Gorham  case,  a 
st«p  which  he  deprecates.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  religious  feeling,  a  humane  judge,  with 
a  desire  to  restrict  capital  punishment ;  and 
his  literary  taste  was  shown  in  some  playful 
verses,  and  in  his  prolonged  correspondence 
with  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Opie,  till  her  death  in 
1853.  His  domestic  life  was  happy,  and  he 
was  the  father  of  a  large  family.  He  died 
in  Januarv  1857. 

[Selections  from  Charges  and  other  detached 
papers,  with  introductory  notice  of  his  Life,  by 
[his  son)  Charles  ^derson,  1858.] 

ALDERSON,  Sir  JAMES,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
(1794-1882),  physician,  was  bom  in  Hull,  a 
younger  son  of  Dr.  John  Alderson.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  school 
of  Dr.  Lee,  a  dissenting  minister  in  Hull. 
While  still  in  his  teens  he  went  out  to  Por- 
tugal as  clerk  to  a  wine  merchant,  just  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  Peninsular  war. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  entered  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge  (1818),  of  which 
liouse  he  was  afterwards  made  a  fellow.  He 
took  his  B.  A.  degree  in  1822  as  sixth  wrangler; 
M.  A.  1825,  and  the  following  year  he  was  in- 
X)rporated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  as  M.B. 
rhe  degree  of  M.D.,  Oxford,  followed  in  1829. 
To  the  Uollege  of  Pliysicians  he  was  admitted 
nceptor  candidate,  26  June  1826;  candidate, 
^0  Sept.  1829 ;  and  fellow,  30  Sent.  1830.  He 
settled  for  a  short  time  in  Lonaon,  and  was 
)hysician  to  the  Carey  Street  Dispensary. 
3n  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeaed  to  a 


large  and  lucrative  practice  in  Hull  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Lincolnshire  and  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  also 
elected  physician  to  the  Hull  Infirmary.  He 
manifested  a  warm  interest  in  promoting 
the  educational  movement  in  the  town. 

About  1850  he  left  Hull  once  more  for 
London,  and  settled  in  Berkeley  Sauare, 
London.  On  the  foundation  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  Paddington,  in  1851,  he  was  ap- 
pointed senior  physician,  a  post  which  he 
held  until  elected  president  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  1867,  when  the  governors 
unanimously  elected  him  consulting  phy- 
sician. He  was  treasurer  of  the  college  nom 
1854  to  1867,  and  took  much  interest  in  its 
administration,  priding  himself  greatly  on 
unearthing  the  original  charter  granted  by 
King  Henry  VIH,  which  had  long  been  lost. 
He  held  the  office  of  president,  to  which  his 
urbane  manners  and  pleasing  presence  seemed 
to  recommend  him,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Thomas  Watson,  and  retained  the  chair  for 
four  years  in  succession,  retiring  in  1870.  He 
was  the  representative  of  the  college  at  the 
General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and 
Registration  from  1864  to  1866.  He  was  ap- 
pointed physician  extraordinary  to  the  queen 
in  1874,  naving  previously,  in  1869,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Sir  James,  who 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  contributed 
occasional  papers  to  their '  Transactions,'  and 
to  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Medico-Chirurg^i- 
cal  Society ;  he  delivered  the  Lumleian  lec- 
tures in  1852  and  1853,  and,  what  is  unusual, 
was  twice  appointed  to  deliver  the  Harveian 
oration  in  1854  and  1867.  He  was  an  omni- 
vorous reader,  and  a  shrewd  observer  of  men 
and  things,  from  whom  the  world  of  readers 
might  reasonably  have  expected  instruction 
and  amusement.  He  opportunely  met  Bishop 
Wilberforce  when  the  latter  was  seized  bv 
an  illness  in  Italy,  and  the  two  travelled 
homeward  together.  Dr.  Alderson  had  some 
entertaining  reminiscences  of  the  journey, 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  relate  with 
great  zest. 

He  published  in  1847  a  work  on  *  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach  and  Alimentary  Canal,'  in 
which  was  embodied  the  result  of  his  exten- 
sive experience  in  a  most  important  class  of 
diseases. 

[Life  of  Binhop  Wilberforce,  ii.  121  ;  Lancet, 
Sept.  1882 ;  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
No.  222,  1882.]  R.H. 

ALDERSON,  JOHN,  M.D.  (175^-1829), 
physician,  belonged  to  a  family  distinguished 
by  its  varied  intellectual  gifts.  He  was  bom  at 
Lowestoft,  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister, 
the  Rev.  J.  Alderson,  whose  death  (1760) 
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was  hastened  by  the  adverse  termination  of 
a  lawsuit.  Mr.  Elisha  Barlow,  a  merchant 
of  Lowestoft,  deplorinff  the  narrow  means  of 
his  minister,  who  haa  a  numerous  family, 
bequeathed  a  good  estate  at  Mutford  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  stipend,  on  the  con- 
dition that,  whenever  Mr.  Alderson  should 
withdraw  from  the  church,  the  estate  was  to 
devolve  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  There- 
upon the  whole  body  of  dissenters  in  the 
town,  out  of  ref^ard  for  their  pastor,  drew 
up  an  instrument  by  which  they  expelled 
him  from  the  church  in  order  that  he  might 
acquire  the  estate.  They  afterwards  re- 
elected him  to  the  pastoral  office.  Their 
good  intentions  were  however  defeated  by 
the  heirs-at-law,  who  disputed  the  legality 
of  the  bequest  in  the  court  of  Chancery  on 
the  statute  of  mortmain,  and  gained  their 
suit.  Mr.  Alderson  was  shortly  after  taken 
ill  while  preaching,  and  died  on  reaching 
his  home.  His  son  Jolm,  after  receiving  a 
regular  medical  training,  began  to  practise  in 
Hull,  and  soon  became  the  chief  physician  of 
the  town.  In  1788  he  published  at  Hull  *  An 
Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Con- 
tagion of  Fever/  and  four  years  later,  *  An 
Essay  on  the  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  or  Sumach, 
and  its  Efficacy  in  Paralysis,'  which  passed 
through  three  editions  between  1794  and  1805. 
In  1795  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  Hull 
Infirmary,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  ser- 
vices there,  and  of  the  public  spirit  he  had  ex- 
hibited in  founding  ana  presiding  over  various 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  town, 
a  statue  of  the  doctor  was,  in  1833,  erected  by 
subscription  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  in- 
firmary, at  a  cost  of  300/.  He  died  16  Sept. 
1829.  Dr.  Alderson  was  also  the  author  of 
a  work  not  altogether  of  a  professional 
character,  entitle<l  *  An  Essay  on  Apparitions 
accounted  for  independently  of  Preternatural 
Agency,'  8vo,  London,  1823.  In  this  work 
he  has  given  some  extremely  curious  cases  of 
mental  illusion  which  came  under  his  own 
immediate  observation.  He  published  two 
editions  of  a  treatise  *  On  the  Improvement 
of  Poor  Soils*  (1802  and  1807)  and  several 
editions  of  *  Orthographical  Exercises.' 

[Gillingwrtter's  History  of  Lowestoft,  pp. 
366-7 ;  Oalton*8  English  Men  of  Science,  p.  4 1 ; 
Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  1830,  p.  451  ;  Biog.  Diet.  Soc. 
D.U.K.]  K.  H. 


ALDFRITH,  EALDFRITH,  or  EAH- 
FRITH  id.  705),  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians, was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Oswiu. 
During  the  reign  of  his  brother  Ecgfrith,  he 
took  refuge  with  the  Irish  of  the  western 
isles,  and  on  the  death  of  Ecgfrith  in  685  at 
the  battle  of  Nectansmere  succeeded  him  as 


king.  He  was  in  some  measure  successful  in 
restoring  prosperity  to  his  kingdom,  which 
had  suffered  severely  from  the  wars  of  th» 
last  reign.  Aldfrith  was  taught  in  his  exile 
by  Irish  monks,  and  was  famed  for  his  piety 
and  learning  in  the  Scriptures.  On  his  return 
Bishop  Aldhelm  wrote  him  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation, in  which  he  speaks  of  the  report 
ne  had  heard  concerning  the  learning  of  Ald^ 
frith.  This  learning  was  not  confined  to  sacred 
things,  for  Aldhelm  dedicated  to  him  his 
treatise  entitled  '  Liber  de  Septenario  et  de 
Metris,'  or '  Epistola  ad  Acirciom.'  Adamnan, 
abbot  of  Hii  (lona),  came  to  his  old  pupil  Ald- 
frith to  procure  the  liberation  of  some  Irish 
captives,  stayed  for  some  time  at  his  court, 
and  was  there  converted  to  the  Koman  usages. 
When  Adamnan  finished  his  book '  De  Locis 
Sacris,'  he  presented  it  to  Aldfrith.  The 
king  caused  it  to  be  copied  for  the  use  of 
his  people,  and  richly  rewarded  the  writer. 
Aldfrith  took  great  delight  in  listening  to  a 
monk  named  Ho^mgils,  who  used  to  tell  him 
the  experiences  of  one  Drycthelm,  who  wa» 
said  to  have  risen  from  the  dead.  He 
married  Cuthburh,  sister  of  Ine,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  but  after  some  years  separated 
from  her  by  mutual  consent  from  religious 
motives.  When  Aldfrith  came  to  the  throne, 
Bishop  Wilfrith  was  in  exile.  Archbishop 
Theodore,  however,  was  now  reconciled  to 
Wilfrith,  and  by  his  advice  the  king  recalled 
him.  Aldfrith  Sid  not  upset  the  new  bishop- 
rics which  Theodore  had  created,  and  Wil- 
frith was  confined  to  the  bishopric  of  the 
Deirans,  the  see  of  York.  His  Celtic  edu- 
cation made  the  king  disapprove  the  system 
of  church  organisation  upheld  by  the  Roman 
party  which  was  headed  by  Wilfrith.  And 
he  cletermined  fully  to  carry  out  the  recon- 
struction of  the  church  in  his  kingdom  by 
placing  a  bishop's  see  in  Ripon.  At  the  synod 
of  Onestrefeld,  702,  Wilfrith  violently  refused 
to  consent  to  this  arrangement,  and  went  to 
Rome  to  lay  his  case  before  the  pope.  Al- 
though John  VI  upheld  the  bishop  and  com- 
manded that  he  should  be  restored  to  his  see, 
Aldfrith  refused  the  mandate  with  some  con- 
tempt, declaring  that  no  such  writing  shoidd 
make  him  change  one  word  of  what  he  and 
his  witan  had  decreed.  His  sister  ^Ifleda, 
abbess  of  Whitby,  who  was  on  the  side  of 
Wilfrith,  declared  that  Aldfrith,  when  on  his 
deathbed,  repented  of  his  conduct  towards 
the  bishop.  Aldfrith  died  in  705,  and  was 
buried  at  Driffield. 

[BswU,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  v. ;  Eddius,  jn  Hist. 
of  the  Church  of  York,  ed.  Raine,  Rolls  Ser. ; 
FloreDce  of  Worcester;  Will,  of  Malmesbuiy, 
VitsB  Pontif.  lib.  iii. ;  Haddan  and  Stubhs.  Coun- 
cils and  Eccl.  Documents,  iii.]  W.  H. 
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ALDGYTH  (fi,  1003),  the  daughter  of 
-(-Elfgar,  earl  of  Mercia,  was  a  woman  of  great 
beauty.  She  married  her  father's  ally,  Gruf- 
fydd,  the  *  king  over  all  Wales,'  and  is  said  to 
have  borne  him  a  son  and  a  daughter.  When, 
in  1063,  the  Welsh  were  conquered  by  Earl 
Harold,  Gruffydd's  own  men  conspired  against 
him  and  slew  him.  An  alliance  with  the 
^reat  Mercian  house,  which  had  so  long 
withstood  the  power  of  Godwine  and  his 
family,  promised  to  forward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Harold's  designs.  He  was  already 
pledged  to  marry  a  daughter  of  William,  the 
Norman  duke.  Another  woman  was  the 
mother  of  his  children.  Nevertheless,  Ald- 
l?yth  was  married,  probably  in  1064,  to  the 
<»nqueror  of  her  former  husband.  She  was 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Senlac. 
When  her  brothers,  Eadwine  and  Morkere, 
heard  of  the  death  of  Harold,  they  came 
thither,  and  sent  their  sister  to  Chester  for 
shelter.  She  appears  in  Domesday  as  '  Ald- 
gid  uxor  Grifin,  which  may  perhans  show 
that  the  Normans  affected  to  consiaer  that 
the  pre-contract  of  Harold  to  a  daughter  of 
their  duke  had  invalidated  his  marriage  with 
Aldgyth.  Some  lands  which  she  held  in 
Warwickshire  were  of  course  forfeited  after 
the  Conquest.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
Aldgyth,  save  that  she  had  a  son  by  Harold, 
who  was  called  after  his  father,  and  that  it 
is  probable  that  she  was  also  the  mother  of 
Another  of  his  sons,  named  Ulf. 

[William  of  Jumi^ges,  lib.  vii. ;  Orderic,  ap. 
Duchesne,  Hist.  Norman.  Scriptores,  492 ;  Anglo- 
Sixon  Chron.  sub  an.  1063;  l*lorenceof  Worces- 
ter, sub  an.  1066 ;  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest, 
iii.  630.  iv.  766.]  W.  H. 

ALDHELM  (640P-709),  bishop  of  Sher- 
home,  was  the  son  of  Kenten,  who  is  said  by 
Faricius  to  have  been  the  brother  of  ELing 
Ine.  W^illiam  of  Malmesbury,  however,  cor- 
rects Faricius  for  this  statement,  saying  that 
Kenten  was  not  the  brother,  but  a  near  kins- 
man, of  the  king.  By  Kenten  the  name  Cent- 
wine  is  evidently  meant,  and  it  is  possible 
that  Aldhelm  may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Free- 
man suggests  (see  below),  the  son  of  Cent- 
wine,  king  of  the  West  Saxons  {d.  685). 
In  childhood  Aldhelm  was  placed  under  the 
<?are  of  Maildulf,  a  learned  Scot,  who  early 
in  the  century  settled  in  the  place  which, 
418  Malmesbury,  still  preserA'es  his  name,  and 
from  him  Aldhelm  first  learned  those  studies 
for  which  he  became  famous.  A  higher  edu- 
cation than  could  be  had  at  Malmesbury  was 
in  store  for  him.  When,  in  668,  Theodore 
was  sent  over  to  England  by  Pope  Vitalian 
to  be  archbishop,  the  EngUsn  were  fast  fall- 
ing back  into  the  rudeness  of  heathenism. 
With  Theodore  came  Hadrian,  an  African, 


of  a  convent  near  Monte  Cassino,  and  the 
coming  of  Theodore  and  Hadrian  caused  a 
sudden  intellectual  change  in  England.  As 
soon  as  the  new  teachers  were  established 
at  Canterbury,  a  vast  number  of  scholars 
flocked  to  them ;  for  they  taught  secular  as 
well  as  sacred  learning.  Amongst  these 
scholars  was  Aldhelm.  On  his  return  from 
Canterbury  he  gained  his  living  by  teaching, 
but,  not  content  with  what  he  had  already 
learned,  he  seems  to  have  visited  Canterbury 
a  second  time  for  the  sake  of  Iladrian^s  instruc- 
tion, and  to  have  staved  there  until  forced  to 
leave  by  ill-health.  \Vhen  Maildulf  was  very 
old,  he  probablv  retired  from  the  government 
of  the  society  lie  had  founded,  and  Leuthe- 
rius,  bishoj)  of  the  West  Saxons  (670-676), 
committed  it  to  Aldhelm.  As  abbot,  Aldhelm 
was  widelv  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.  Scholars  of  France  and 
Scotland  sought  his  advice.  When  learning 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe,  it  flourished  in  England ;  and  a  story 
told  of  Aldhelm  incidentnUy  shows  that 
books  commanded  a  better  price  here  than  on 
the  Continent,  and  were  largely  imported. 
Bede  (Hist,  Eccles,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2)  knew  pupils 
of  Theodore  and  Hadrian,  to  whom  Latin  and 
Greek  were  as  their  mother-tongue ;  and  this 
new  spirit  of  learning  extended  to  nunneries, 
for  Aldhelm  addressed  his  treatise,  *  De  Laude 
Virginitatis,*to  the  abbess  of  Barking  and  her 
nuns.  Aldhelm  was  foremost  in  this  intel- 
lectual movement.  His  Latin  treatises  are 
written  in  an  intricate  style,  and  are  full  of 
latinised  Greek  words.  His  letters  and  his 
Latin  verses  are  more  simply  expressed.  He 
was  skilful  in  all  kinds  of  music,  in  singing, 
and  in  improvisation.  Finding  the  people 
unwilling  to  listen  to  preaching,  he  stood  on 
a  bridge  where  many  came  and  went,  and 
sang  songs,  and  when  a  crowd  had  gathered 
round  him,  thinking  him  a  professional  min- 
strel, he  would  gradually  bring  sacred  sub- 
jects into  liis  song.  William  of  Malmesbury 
tells  us,  on  tlie  authority  of  the  lost  *  Ma- 
nual of  Alfred,*  that  that  king  loved  the 
English  poems  of  Aldhelm.  None  of  these 
English  compositions  are  preserved.  Faricius 
savs  that,  besides  having  a  thorough  know- 
led^  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  could  read  the 
Scriptures  in  Hebrew.  He  studied  theology, 
Roman  jurisprudence,  the  art  of  poetry  and 
astronomy.  Arithmetic,  at  that  time  cliiefly 
used  for  ecclesiastical  calculations,  he  found 
very  hard.  His  obser\'ations  on  natural  phe- 
nomena show  how  readily  faith  was  placed 
in  the  fables  of  antiquity. 

Aldhelm  was  no  less  great  as  a  builder 
than  as  a  scholar.  He  built  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  to  be  the  head 
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church  of  his  monastery.  Some  Latin  verses 
record  his  feeling  on  its  completion.  These 
l)r.  Giles,  following  Faricius,  nas  wrongly  at- 
tributed to  his  visit  to  Rome.  He  also  built 
two  other  churches  at  Malmesbury.  One  01 
these,  St.  Mary's,  succeeded  St.  Peter  s  as  the 
chief  church  m  the  tenth  century.  In  spite 
of  the  rage  for  pulling  down  and  rebuiloing 
which  prevailed  after  the  Conquest,  St. 
Mary's  remained  perfect  to  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury.  As  he  wTote,  it  was 
giving  place  to  another.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
surpassing  in  beauty  and  in  size  all  the 
churches  which  had  been  raised  in  old  time 
in  England.  Noexpensewas  spared  on  it.  The 
walls  were  of  stone,  the  roof  was  of  timber ; 
and  a  legend  is  told  about  one  of  its  beams 
which  iUustrates  the  active  interest  which 
the  abbot  took  in  the  work.  Aldhelm  also 
built  a  church  at  Bruton,  and  another  on  his 
own  estate  near  Wareham,  of  which  the  walls 
still  stood  in  William's  time.  The  church 
he  raised  for  his  see  at  Sherborne  excited  the 
admiration  of  William,  though  he  saw  the 
buildings  of  Bishop  Koger.  Aldhelm  also 
built  and  ruled  over  monasteries  at  Frome 
and  Bradford.  One  specimen  of  his  building 
still  remains.  His  little  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence at  Bradford  (*  ecclesiola,'  Gest.  Pont. 
«S46),  which  William  saw,  was  built  on  the 
field  of  the  victory  of  Cenwealh,  his  uncle,  if 
indeed  King  Cen twine  was  his  father.  After 
centuries  of  neglect  it  has  been  rescued  from 
desecration,  and  is  a  witness  of  the  elaborate 
workmansliip  of  that  form  of  primitivelloman- 
esque  architecture,  which  Aldhelm  adopted 
(see  Freeman,  Nonnaii  Cmiquest,  v.  611).  In 
all  his  works  Aldhelm  found  a  helper  in  his 
kinsman,  Ine.  His  influence  over  Ine  was 
great,  and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the  king 
rebuilt  the  church  of  Glastonbury.  Aldhelm 
visited  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Ser- 
gius  (687-701).  An  idle  legend  is  told  by 
William  of  Malmesbury,  of  a  mirnclo  by 
which  Aldhelm,  who  was  held  in  honour  by 
the  pope,  proved  his  chastit^y  when  accused 
by  the  people  (Anastas.  Vita  Serg{i\  in  Mu- 
ratori,  torn.  iii.).  lie  received  at  Rome  the 
grant  of  privileges  for  his  monasteries  for 
which  he  came.  On  his  return  he  was  met 
by  Ine  and  iEthelred  of  Mercia,  with  a  large 
number  of  people  in  triumphal  procession. 

In  705  a  synod  of  West  baxon  bishops  was 
held  to  consider  how  the  church  might  be 
widened  so  as  to  include  the  Welsh,  many 
of  whom  were  within  the  boundaries  of 
Ine's  kingfdom,  and  Aldhelm  was  deputed 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  synod.  He  ac- 
cordingly wrote  a  letter  to  Gerent,  prince  of 
Domnonia  or  Dyfnaint  (Devon  and  Corn- 
wall), in  which  he  treats  of  the  chief  points 


of  difference  between  the  churches,  the  date 
of  Easter,  and  the  shape  of  the  tonsure. 
This  letter  is  remarkable ;  for  it  treats  th» 
Welsh  as  men  who  are  to  be  convinced  by 
reason,  and  shows  a  very  strong  desire  for 
union  with  them.  Bede  records  (JET.  E,  lib.  v. 
c.  18)  that  this  letter  led  many  to  conform 
to  the  catholic  usage  as  regards  Easter. 

During  the  same  year,  ine,  in  a  sjmod  of 
bishops,  di\4ded  his  kingdom  into  two  bi- 
shoprics. The  forest  of  Selwood  was  made 
the  point  of  division,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
wooa  was  formed  a  new  diocese,  over  which 
Aldhelm  was,  against  his  will,  made  bishop. 
William  of  Malmesbury  is  mistaken  when 
he  describes  the  extent  of  Aldhelm's  diocese 
(Gest,  Pont);  for  the  An^lo-Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, followed  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  for 
want  of  a  tribal  name,  calls  it '  be  Westan- 
wuda.'  It  therefore  took  in  part  of  Wiltshire, 
Somerset,  and  Dorset,  and,  as  it  appears  that 
St.  Boniface  was  bom  at  Crediton,  and  en- 
tered monastic  life  at  Exeter,  the  southern 
part  of  Devonshire  must  by  this  time  have 
formed  part  of  the  West  Saxon  kinj|;dom^ 
and  would  be  included  in  the  new  diocese* 
The  success  of  the  letter  to  Gerent  no  doubt 
marked  Aldhelm  out  as  the  nght  man  to 
rule  over  a  diocese  in  which  the  Welsh  must 
have  been  numerous.  He  fixed  his  see  at 
Sherborne.  When  he  became  bishop,  he 
wished  to  put  abbots  over  his  monasteries^ 
The  monks,  however,  begged  that  he  would 
continue  to  rule  over  them  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  he  agreed  to  do  so.  He  administered 
the  affairs  of  his  diocese  diligentlv,  making 
constant  preaching  expeditions,  which  he  per- 
formed on  foot.  These  expeditions  are  said  to 
be  commemorated  in  the  name  of  the  village 
of  Bishopstrow  (tree),  the  scene  of  a  legend 
wliich  AN  illiam  of  Malmesbury  tells  01  his  . 
ashen  staff.  As  he  was  thus  journeying  he 
fell  sick  at  Doulting,  near  AN  ells,  and  died 
(709)  in  the  wooden  church  of  that  village. 
He  was  buried  at  Malmesbury-.  He  was  held 
as  a  saint,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  ( Gest^ 
Beff.  lib.  ii.  cap.  131)  represents  iEthelstan^ 
in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger,  as  calling  on 
God  and  St.  Aldhelm.     His  day  is  25  Mav. 

The  extant  works  of  Aldhelm  are :  1.  *  be 
Laude  Virginitatis,*  in  prose,  containing  a 
number  of  instances  of  triumphant  chastity, 
dedicated  to  Hildelitha,  abbess  of  Barking. 
This  work  is  commended  bv  Bede.  It  be- 
came  ver>'  popular,  and  was  printed  by  James 
Faber  at  Deventer  as  early  as  1512 ;  by  Ca- 
nisius,  in  *  Antiqute  I-.ectiones,'  v.  1608;  in 
*  Bibliotheca  Patrum,'  var.  edit. ;  and  by 
Wharton,  in  ^Bfledte  Opera,'  1693.  2.  'De  Lau- 
dibus  Virginum,'  a  poem  on  the  same  subject 
— *  ad  Maximam  Abbatissam ' — publishecL  by 
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Delrio  atMaintZy  1601.  3.  'Epistola  ad  Acir- 
cium,  or  Liber  de  Septenario/  a  treatise  on 
verse-makine  for  Acircius,  or  Aldfrid,  King 
of  Northumbria,  published  by  Mai  in  Class. 
Auct.  V.  In  this  treatise  are  included  the 
^nigmata,  also  published  separately  by  Del- 
rio. These  are  riddles  in  Latin  hexameters. 
They  contain  some  curious  illustrations  of 
the  everyday  life  of  the  time.  4.  'Epistola  ad 
Geruntium  de  Synodo/  the  letter  to  Qerent 
referred  to  above,  in  *  Ep.  S.  Bonifatii/  1629 
and  var.  edit.  5.  A  poem,  *  De  Aris  S.  Marise/ 
published  by  Mai  in  Class.  Auct.  6.  *  De  Oct^ 

SrincipibusVitiis/ a  poem,  by  Delrio.  7.  A 
ttle  treatise,  *  De  Pentateucho ; '  and  some 
short  letters  and  poems.  The  collected  works 
of  Aldhelm  have  oeen  published  by  Migne  in 
the  *  Patrologia,'  vol.  Ixxxix.,  and  by  Dr. 
Giles,  in  *  Patres  Eccles.  Anjrl/,  1844,  Ox- 
ford. Lives  of  Aldhelm  are  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Ecgwine,  bishop  of  Worcester 
(693-719),  who  buried  him:  by  Osmund, 
bishop  of  Sarum  (1078-99);  and  by  Eadmer, 
the  historian;  but  these  are  not  extant.  We 
have  a  life  by  Faricius,  a  learned  Italian 
physician,  a  monk  of  Malmesbury,  and  abbot 
of  Abingdon  {d,  1117),  and  anotner  by  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  in  the  *  Gesta  Pontifi- 
cum.'  Capgrave  has  also  compiled  a  life  of 
Aldhelm  in  his  *  Legenda  Nova.' 

[Faricius,  in  Patres  Eccles.  Angl.  ed.  Giles; 
William  of  Malmesbuiy,  Gesta  Pontiff,  ed. 
Hamilton,  Rolls  Ser. ;  Seedie  H.  E. ;  Haddan 
and  Stiibl)s,  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Docu- 
ments, vol.  iii. ;  Freeman,  Xing  Ine,  in  Somerset 
Archaeological  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xx. ;  Jones, 
Annals  of  the  Early  Episcopate,  &c, ;  Wright, 
Biog.  Brit.  Literar.]  W.  H. 

ALDHUN,  or  EALDHUN  (d.  1018), 
bishop  of  Durham,  a  monk  of  noble  family, 
was  appointed  to  theBemician  seeof  C^hester- 
le-Street,  Durham,  in  990.  In  order  to  escape 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  Aldhun,  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  body  of  his  monks,  left 
Chester  m  995,  and  carried  the  body  of  St. 
Cuthberht  to  Ripon.  This  migration  was, 
according  to  Simeon  of  Durham,  the  result 
of  a  divine  warning.  After  the  departure  of 
Olaf  to  Norway  England  enjoyed  a  respite 
from  invasion.  Seeing  that  tne  danger  was 
post,  Aldhun  with  St.  Cuthberht's  body  left 
Kipon  after  a  stay  of  three  or  four  months.  He 
and  his  monks  did  not  take  the  straight  road 
back  to  (]Jhester-le-Street,  but  went  to  W^er- 
delau  Hill  to  the  east  of  the  present  city  of 
Durham.  There  the  carriage  which  bore  the 
incorruptible  body  of  the  saint  stuck  fast. 
From  tnk  it  was  inferred  that  it  was  the  will 
of  St.  Cuthberht  to  remain  there.  Unfortu- 
nately the  place  was  uninhabitable.    It  was. 


however,  revealed  to  one  of  the  brethren  that 
the  body  was  to  be  taken  to  Durham.  The 
choice,  whether  it  was  made  by  Aldhun  or 
his  patron,  was  a  wise  one,  for  the  place  was 
very  strong.  It  cost  no  small  pains  to  make 
it  fit  for  the  habitation  of  the  bishop  and  his 
monks.  Only  one  level  spot  was  there  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  men  could  drive  the 
plough.  There  Aldhun  at  once  began  to  raise 
a  large  and  stately  church  of  stone.  All  the 
rest  of  the  land  was  covered  with  trees.  Uhtred, 
the  Northumbrian  earl,  and  all  the  people 
from  the  Coquet  to  the  Tees,  came  to  help 
the  monks.  The  trees  were  grubbed  up, 
dwellings  were  built,  and  in  three  years'  time 
(998)  the  church  was  consecrated,  and  re- 
ceived the  body  of  the  saint.  Thus  it  was 
that  after  113  years  Chest er-le-Street  ceased 
to  be  the  see  of  the  Bemician  bishop ;  and 
thus  Aldhun  planted  church  and  city  on  the 
height  above  the  Wear  in  a  place  of  strength 
which  has  in  no  small  degree  affected  the 
history  of  the  bishopric.  Many  and  rich  gifts 
were  made  to  the  church  of  Durham  during 
the  episcopate  of  Aldhun.  Some  lands,  how- 
ever, were  alienated  to  the  Northumbrian 
earls  to  help  them  in  times  of  need.  Aldhun 
had  a  daughter  named  Ecgfreda,  whom  he 
married  to  Uhtred,  son  of  Waltheof,  the  earl 
of  Bemician  Northumbria.  On  her  marriage 
the  bishop  granted  to  her  husband  six  of  tlie 
estates  of  nis  church,  to  be  held  by  him  so  long 
as  he  lived  with  his  wife.  Untred  gained 
great  glory  by  a  victonr  over  the  Scots,  and 
was  made  earl  of  both  the  Northumbrian 
earldoms.  He  was  now  rich  enough  to  resign 
the  bishop's  grant.  He  sent  Ecgfreda  back 
to  her  father,  and  restored  the  estates  which 
he  had  received  with  her.  Both  he  and 
Ecgfreda  married  again.  Aldhun  is  de- 
scribed as  religious,  humble,  and  gracious  in 
word  and  deed.  In  1018  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Bemician  earldom  was  destroyed  at 
Carham  by  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland. 
Nearly  all  the  thegns  of  the  north  fell  in  the 
battle.  When  Aldhun  heard  of  the  piteous 
slaughter  of  the  people  of  his  bishopric,  he 
prayed  that  he  might  not  survive  them  longer. 
He  fell  sick,  and  m  a  few  days  he  died.  One 
tower  only  of  his  new  church  remained  un- 
finished at  his  death. 

[Simeon  of  Durham,  Hist.  Dunelm.  Eccl.,  De 
Ucthredo  Comite,  Hist.  Regum.]  W.  H. 

ALDIS,  Sir  CHARLES  (1775  P-1863), 
surgeon,  bom  in  1775  or  1776  in  Norfolk, 
was  the  son  of  Daniel  Aldis,  a  medical  prac- 
titioner. He  came  to  London  in  1794  and 
studied  at  Guy's  and  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pitals. In  1797  or  1798  he  was  made  sur- 
geon to  the  sick  and  wovmded  prisoners  of 
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war  at  Norman  Cross  barracks,  Huntingdon- 
shire (where  from  10,000  to  12,000  French 
and  Dutch  prisoners  were  then  detained]).  In 
1800  he  moved  to  Hertford,  where  he  intro- 
duced vaccination  into  three  parishes  in  spite 
of  opposition  from  the  doctors,  but  in  1802 
began  to  practise  in  London,  and  in  1803  be- 
came a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
He  was  surgeon  to  the  New  Finsbury  Dis- 
pensary, and  founded  a  special  hospital,  called 
the  Glandular  Institution  for  tne  Cure  of 
Cancer,  in  Clifford  Street.  Charles  Aldis 
was  known  as  an  antiquary  as  well  as  a  sur- 
geon, and  was  knightea  by  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  though  whetner  for  any  special 
services  does  not  appear.  He  died  on 
28  March  1863. 

He  wrote:  * Obsen-ations  on  the  Nature 
and  Treatment  of  Glandular  Diseases,  espe- 
cially those  denominated  Cancer,*  pp.  116, 
London,  1820,  8vo,  and  subse<juentiy ;  also 
papers  in  *  Defence  of  Vaccination,*  &c. ;  an 
*  Essay  on  the  too  frequent  Use  of  the  Tre- 
phine;* on  the  *  British  System  of  Educa- 
tion ;  *  and  many  articles  in  periodicals. 

[Callisen  8  Medic.  SchrifUteller-Lexicon,  Co- 
penhagen, 1830,  i.  89 ;  Medical  Circular,  1852, 
1.  28;  Med.  Circ.  1  April  1863;  Lend.  Med. 
Directory,  1863;  Gent.  Mag.  ^3rd  series)  xiv. 
669  ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Charles  Alois  and  Dr.  Aldis, 
1852.]  J.  F.  P. 

ALDIS,  CHARLES  JAMES  BER- 
KIDGE  (1808-1872),  physician,  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Aidia  [see  Aldis,  Sir  Charles],  was 
bom  in  London  on  1 6  Jan.  1808,  and  was  edu- 
CHted  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  graduating  B.A.  in  January  1831. 
lie  studied  medicine  at  Addenbrooke's  Hospi- 
tal, Cambridge,  and  St.  George's  Hospital, 
London,  and  became  M.D.  Cambridge  in  1837, 
and  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  1838.  He  lectured  on  medicine  first  at 
his  own  house,  afterwards  at  the  Hunterian 
School  of  Medicine  and  at  the  Aldersgrate 
Street  School.  He  was  successively  physician 
to  the  London  Dispensary,  1839 ;  the  Surrey 
Dispensary,  1 843 ;  tlie  Farringdon  Dispensary, 
1844  ;  the  Western  Dispensary,  Westminster; 
and  the  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  Dispensary, 
Pimlico,  founded  in  1848.  A  great  part  of 
Aldis's  life  was  occupied  in  the  arduous  and 
unremunerated  service  of  these  institutions. 

Aldis  took  great  interest  in  the  sanitary 
condition  of  great  towns,  and  co-operated 
with  eminent  sanitary  reformers  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  subject.  He  gave  evidence 
before  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission, 
1844,  and  by  his  numerous  publications  con- 
tributed to  the  improvements  which  have 
since  been  eft'ected.     When  medical  officers 


of  health  were  appointed  under  the  Me- 
tropolis Local  Management  Act  in  1855, 
Alois  was  elected  to  that  office  in  theparish 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  office  till  his  death 
with  singular  energy  and  devotion,  and  set 
the  example  of  how  such  work  ought  to  be 
done.  lie  became  well  known  timo  for  lus 
zeal  in  carrying  out  the  provisiona  of  the 
Workshops'  Regulation  Act  as  applied  to 
the  limitation  of  hours  of  work  in  dress- 
makers' and  similar  establishments  in  Lon- 
don. This  field  of  work  he  made  specially 
his  own,  and  to  no  one  man  is  a  larger  share 
of  credit  due  for  the  amelioration  which  has 
been  effected  of  late  years  in  the  condition 
of  the  poor  women  employed  in  such  busi- 
nesses. Aldis  also  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Social  Science  Association,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and 
similar  bodies,  and  was  in  all  ways  one  of 
the  most  energetic  of  medical  sanitiuy  re- 
formers. He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
council  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  in 
1859  was  selected  to  deliver  the  Harveian 
oration  (in  Latin).  He  was  a  man  of  scholar- 
ship ana  culture.  His  practical  wisdom  is 
shown  in  a  sensible  lecture  on  the  power  of 
individuals  fo  resist  melancholy,  and  in  other 
popular  lectures. 

Notwithstanding  his  unwearied  industry 
and  an  integrity  of  character  which  won  um- 
versal  respect,  it  is  understood  that  Aldis 
was  far  from  prosperous.  His  life  was  spent 
in  working  and  waiting  for  success  wnich 
never  came.  In  1867  a  testimonial  of  sub- 
stantial value  was  presented  to  him  by  some 
well-known  men  interested  in  philanthropic 
and  sanitary  work.  He  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease  on  26  July  1872. 

He  wrote  :  1.  *  An  Introduction  to  Hos- 
pital Practice,'  &c.,  8vo,  London,  1835  and 
1837.  2.  '  On  the  Poisonous  Effects  of  Coal 
Gas'  in  *  Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  xlv.  99  and  107. 
3.  *  On  the  Power  of  Individuals  to  prevent 
Melancholy  in  themselves,'  12mo,  London, 
1860.  4.  *  Lecture  on  the  Sanitary  Con- 
dition of  Large  To^vns  and  of  Belgravia,' 
12mo,  London,  1857.  5.  *Oratio  ex  Ilarveii 
In8tituto,'4to,  London,  1859.  He  also  drew 
up  numerous  reports  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  London,  and  contributed  papers  to  the 
medical  journals. 

[Medical  Circular.  1852,  i.  29;  Med.  Times 
and  Gazette,  1872,  ii.  134.]  J.  F.  P. 

ALDRED  THE  Glossator  (10th  cent.) 
was  the  ^vriter  of  the  glosses  in  the  Northum- 
brian dialect  which  are  inserted  in  the  Latin 
manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  known  as  the 
*  Lindisfarne  Gospels,*  or  *  Durham  Book,'  and 
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written  about  the  year  700  in  honour  of  St. 
Cuthberht  (Brit.  Mus.,  Cotton  MS.,  Nero  D. 
iv.).  In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  manuscript 
Aldred  calls  himself  the  son  of  Alfred  and 
Tilwin— *Alfredi  natus  Aldredus  vocor;  bonse 
mulieris  (i.e.  Til  win)  filius  eximius  loquor.'  It 
has  been  maintained  that  he  wrote  with  his 
■own  hand  only  the  glosses  to  St.  John,  and 
tliat  the  rest  were  penned  by  other  scribes 
under  his  direction;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  wrote  the  whole  of  them 
himself. 

It  has  been  suggested  (BibL  MS.  StowensiSf 
1818-19,  vol.  ii.  p.  180)  that  Aldred  may 
have  been  the  bishop  of  Durham  (Chester-le- 
Street)  of  that  name,  957-68.  He  has  also 
been  wrongly  identified  with  Aldred  the 
Provost,  the  writer  of  a  few  collect*  inserted 
at  the  end  of  a  manuscript  known  as  the 
*  Durham  Ritual  *  (Durham  Chapter  Library, 
MS.  A.  iv.  19).  The  body  of  this  manuscript 
contains  glosses  which,  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance, have  been  erroneously  thought  to  be 
i  n  the  same  handwriting  as  those  of  the  Lindis- 
fame  Gospels.  The  writing  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  collects  is  quite  different.  But  when 
once  it  was  assumed  that  the  glosses  in  the  two 
manuscripts  were  the  work  of  one  writer,  it 
was  only  a  step  further  to  confuse  the  two 
Aldreds ;  and  this,  although  the  provost  had 
210  hand  even  in  the  glosses  of  the  Ritual. 

[T.  Wright's  Biographia  Brit.  Literaria, 
Anelo-Sazon  Period,  1842,  p.  426 ;  Orig.  Letters 
of  Eminent  Literary  Men  (Camden  Society), 
1843,  p.  267 ;  The  Lindinfame  and  Rnshworth 
Ooepels  (Surtees  Society),  1854-1866,  vol.  iv. 
proleg.  p.  xlvi ;  Facsimiles  of  the  Palseographi- 
<nd  Society,  plates  240,  241.]  E.  M.  T. 

ALDRED  {d.  1069),  archbishop  of  York, 
first  appears  as  a  monk  of  Winchester.  He 
succeeded  Lyfing  as  abbot  of  Tavistock,  and 
was  therefore  probably  appointed  in  1027. 
In  1(X14  he  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester. 
He  was  an  active,  politic,  self-seeking  man, 
more  given  to  secular  than  to  ecclesiastical 
life,  a  traveller,  an  ambassador,  even  a  sol- 
dier. He  did  not  escape  the  frequent  accu- 
sations of  simony  and  lack  of  learning,  and 
waa  certainly  greedy  of  gain.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  magnificent  and  courageous. 
King  Eadward  was  much  under  his  influence, 
for  he  valued  the  bishop's  power  of  paci^ng 
quarrels  and  winning  over  enemies.  In  1046 
Aldred  probably  arranged  a  peace  with  Gruf- 
fydd  of  North  Wales.  The  same  year  Gruf-. 
fydd  of  South  Whales  and  pirates  from  Ireland 
invaded  Gloucestershire.  Aldred  led  a  force 
against  them.  He  was  betrayed  bv  some 
Welsh  in  his  army,  was  defeated,  and  forced 
to  flee.    In  1060  he  went  over  to  Flanders, 


and  brought  back  with  him  Sweyn,  the  son  of 
Godwine,  who  had  taken  refuge  tnere  after  the 
murder  of  Beom,  and  procurea  the  restoration 
of  his  earldom.  About  this  time  he  was  sent  to 
Rome  *  on  the  king's  errand,*  which  is  said  to 
have  been  to  gain  the  papal  absolution  for  the 
non-fulfilment  of  a  vow  of  pilgrimage.  When, 
in  1061,  Godwine  and  his  sons  were  outlawed 
by  the  witan,  Aldred  was  sent  to  intercept 
Ilarold  and  Leofwine  as  they  fled  to  Bristol, 
which  was  then  in  his  diocese  of  Worcester, 
to  take  ship  there ;  but  he  did  not  overtake 
them,  and  probably  did  not  care  to  do  so. 
In  1053  he  had  a  chance  which  he  did  not 
neglect.  The  abbot  of  Winchcombe  died, 
and  Aldred  took  the  abbey  into  his  own 
hands.  He  was  not  able  to  hold  it  long,  for 
the  next  year  the  king  sent  him  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Emperor  Henry  III,  and,  as  he 
could  not  leave  the  abbotship  vacant,  he 
gave  up  his  profitable  ^ardianship  before  he 
left.  The  object  of  his  mission  was  to  pre- 
vail on  the  emperor  to  persuade  the  king  of 
Hungary  to  send  Ead^ar,  the  son  of  Eadmund 
Ironside,  to  England,  for  Eadward  wished 
that  he  should  succeed  him.  Aldred  was 
received  with  great  honour  by  the  emperor, 
and  stayed  for  a  year  with  Archbishop  Her- 
mann at  Coin.  There  he  saw  the  disci- 
pline and  the  splendour  which  that  magnifi- 
cent prelate  had  introduced  into  the  German 
church,  and  did  not  fail  to  learn  some  lessons 
in  these  matters.  His  embassy  was  success- 
ful. In  1066  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford  was 
committed  to  him,  and  he  held  it  for  four 
years,  along  with  his  own  bishopric,  and  for 
about  two  years  during  the  retirement  of 
Hermann,  he  also  took  charge  of  the  diocese 
of  Ramsbury.  He  did  not  become  bishop 
of  these  dioceses,  but  had  charge  of  them, 
and  received  their  revenues.  In  1068  he 
finished  rebuilding  the  monastic  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Gloucester  and  consecrated  it. 
Then  having  brought  tliis  work  to  an  end,  he 
gave  over  the  bishopric  of  Ramsbury  to  its 
former  bishop,  and  went  on  pilgrimage.  In 
doing  this  he  was  following  a  fashion  which 
then  obtained  on  the  Continent.  No  English 
bishop,  however,  had  as  yet  journeyed  to 
Jerusalem.  Thither  Aldred  went,  *  with  such 
worship  as  none  other  ever  did  before,*  and 
oflfered  at  the  Lord's  tomb  a  gold  chalice  of 
wonderful  work  {Anglo-Sa.itm  CTtrontclfy  sub 
an.  1068). 

On  Christmas  day,  1060,  Aldred  was 
elected  archbishop  of  York.  ()n  his  election 
he  ^ve  up  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Hereford 
which  he  held,  and  another  bishop  was  ap- 
pointed. Tlie  bishopric  of  Worcester,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  give  up,  but  held  it  along 
with  the  see  of  \ork,  as  some  of  his  prede* 
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cessors  had  done  before  him.    The  next  year 
Aldred  set  out  for  Rome  for  the  second  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  pall.    With 
him  travelled  Tostig  and  his  wife,  and  Gyrth 
and  a  gallant  company.  At  Home  they  found 
Gisa  of  Wells  and  \V  alter  of  Hereford,  who 
had  come  to  seek  consecration,  and  who  were 
charged,  in  conjunction  with  Aldred,  with 
some  business  for  the  king.    The  two  bishops 
obtained  their  wish.    Aldred  was  not  so  for- 
tunate.   In  a  synod  which  was  then  sitting 
he  was  accusea  of  ignorance,  of  simony,  of 
having  accepted   translation  without  papal 
license,  and  of  holding  the  see  of  Worcester 
along  with  the  archoishopric.     For  these 
offences  Pope  Nicolas,  with  the  consent  of 
the  synod,  not  only  refused  him  the  pall,  but 
degraded  him  from  the  episcopate  (  Vita  Ed- 
wardif  p.  41 1,  ed.  Luard,  in  Rolls  Series).  Ald- 
red and  his  party  left  the  city.    They  were 
robbed  by  brigands,  and  returned  to  Rome 
unhurt  but  penniless.  Tostig  turned  this  mis- 
hap to  the  advantage  of  Aldred.     He  rated 
the  pope  well  for  the  disorders  of  his  land, 
and  threatened  to  tell  all  that  had  happened 
when  he  reached  home,  and  then,  he  said, 
the  king  will  no  longer  pay  St.  Pet«r*8  tribute. 
Nicolas  yielded.    The  pope  gave  Aldred  the 
pall  on  the  sole  condition  of  his  giving  up 
Worcester.     Aldred  fulfilled  the  condition, 
but   managed  to  keep  back  twelve  manors 
from  Wulfstan,  the  new  bishop.     As  arch- 
bishop, Aldred  did  not  forget  tlie  lessons  he 
had  learnt  at  Coin.     He  found  his  church 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Nortlimen,  and  its  poverty  is  made 
the  excuse  for  his  unfair  dealing  with  the 
see  of  Worcester.    This  poverty  caused  the 
canons  of  his  church  to  become  careless  in 
ecclesiastical   matters;   thev  lived  apart  in 
their  own  houses,  dressed  like  laymen,  and 
neglected  their  duty.     Aldred  introduced  the 
Lotharingian  discipline,  which  Leofric  and 
Gisa  adopted  at  Exeter  and  Wells.     Greedy 
as  he  was,  he  did  not  grudge  spending  money 
for  the  cause  of  the  church.     At  York  and 
Southwell  he  built  a  refectory,  so  that  the 
canons  might  eat  together,  and   no   longer 
frequent  the  market  in  unseemly  dress.     He 
bade  them  wear  clerical  garments,  be  atten- 
tive to  almsgiving,  and  keep  the  festivals  of 
the  departed.     At  Beverley  he  finished  both 
II  dormitory  and  a  refectorj',  which  had  been 
l)egun  by  his  predecessors,  -Klfric  and  Kinsy ; 
for  the  Lotharingian  rule  rwiuired  canons  to 
1  ive  wholly  in  common.   A t  \  ork  a  dormitory 
certainly  existed  in  his  time,  for  it  was  re- 
paired by  his  successor  Thomas.     He  is  said 
to  have  added  prebends  to  Southwell ;  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  gave  estates  to  the 
church  which  were  afterwards   made   into 


senarate  prebends.  At  Beverley  he  rebuilt 
a  large  part  of  the  church,  and  ooyeied  it 
with  a  ceiling  gorjreous  in  gold  and  colours, 
and  set  up  a  pulpit  enriched  with  the  worii 
of  German  ffoldsmiths.  At  hia  bidding  Fol- 
card,  a  moiLK  of  Canterbury,  afterwarda  abbot 
of  Thomey,  wrote  his  *  Life  of  St.  John  of 
Beyerley '  {Hist,  of  the  Church  of  York^  el 
Raine,  in  Rolls  Senes ;  Acta  SS.,  Majf,  yol.  iL) 
It  is  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  Flo- 
rence of  Worcester,  that  Aldred  crowned 
Harold.  As  it  was  held  that  Stijrand  wis 
uncanonically  appointed,  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  or  Aldred  performed  the  cere- 
mony became  of  great  importance,  as  bearing 
on  Harold's  kingly  position.  In  the  face  (h 
the  assertion  that  the  coronation  was  per- 


p.  121),  and  by  Orderic  (Hist.  Norman.  Scrip- 
tores f  Duchesne,  p.  492),  and  of  the  indirect 
witness  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry — it  seems 
impossible  to  accept  the  statement  of  Flo- 
rence, who,  independently  of  his  patriotic 
S3rnipathy,  had  special  reasons  for  magnifying 
Aldred ;  for  the  archbishop  was  the  patron 
as  well  as  the  spoiler  of  the  church  of 
Worcester.  (For  the  question  arflrued  at 
length  in  favour  of  Aldred  as  the  officiating 
archbishop,  see  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest^ 
iii.  42,  616.) 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Aldred  joined 
with  the  Earls  Eadwine  and  Morkere  at  Lon- 
don in  upholding  the  rights  of  Eadgar.  The 
cause  was  hopeless,  and  he  and  the  rest  of 
Eadgar's  party  submitted  to  the  Conqueror  at 
Berkhampstead.  In  consequence  of  the  defect 
in  Stigand's  appointment,  Aldred  was  chosen 
to  crown  William.  He  dictated  to  him  the 
triple  oath,  that  he  would  defend  the  churchy 
rule  his  people  justly,  and  set  up  good  law. 
He  also  crownetl  Matilda  in  1068.  Aldred 
was  a  loyal  subject  to  the  Conqueror;  he 
was  often  at  his  court,  and  helpea  to  main- 
tain the  j)eace  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  no 
tool  of  Norman  oppression,  and  his  courage- 
ous spirit  is  shown  by  the  stonr  of  his  re- 
sentment of  an  encroacliment  of  the  Sheriff 
Urse  on  the  church  at  Worcester,  expressed 
in  the  words  preserved  by  William  ot 
Malmesbur^' — 

I  light  est  thou  Urse, 
Havi?  thou  God*s  curse. 

.The  story  of  his  appearing  before  the  king* 
reminding  him  of  his  coronation  oath,  and 
changing  his  blessing  into  a  curse,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  act  of  injustice,  told  dif- 
ferentlv  by  William  of  Malmesbury  and  bv 
T.  Stubbs,  and  of  the  king's  fear  and  peni- 
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tence,  can  scarcely  be  literally  true.  It 
musty  howeyer,  have  some  foundation  of 
fact,  and  at  least  serves  to  show  the  impres- 
sion which  Aldred  made  on  men's  minds. 
In  1069  he  heard  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Danish  fleet  into  the  Humber,  and  of  the 
rising  of  the  North.  He  prayed  that  he 
might  not  see  the  evils  which  were  coming 
on  his  church  and  land.  His  prayer  was 
heard.  He  died  1 1  Sept.,  and  was  buried  in 
his  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter's. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ;  Florence  of  Worces- 
ter; Simeon  of  Durham;  Roger  of  Hoveden ; 
William  of  Malmesbury ,  G esta  Pon tif . ;  T.  Stubbs, 
Actus  Pontif.  Ebor. ;  Freeman,  Norman  Con- 
quest, vols.  ii.  iii.  iv.  passim  ;  Fasti  Eboracenses, 
Dixon  ed.  Raine ;  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sac.  AnglicJ 

ALDRICH,  HENRY  (1647-1710),  di- 
vine and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Westminster 
in  1647,  and  educated  at  Westminster  School 
under  Busby ;  he  became  student  of  Christ 
Church  in  1662,  B.A.  1666,  and  M.A.  1669. 
In  February  1681-2  he  became  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  in  the  following  March  B.D. 
and  D.D.  In  1687  and  1688  he  wrote  two 
tracts  against  Obadiah  Walker  in  defence  of 
Anglican  principles  ;  and  upon  the  flight  of 
Massey,  the  Roman  catholic  dean  of  Christ 
Church  under  James  II,  the  vacant  deanery 
was  bestowed  upon  Aldrich.  He  was  in- 
stalled 17  June  1689,  and  held  the  oftice 
with  much  distinction  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  placed  upon  the 
abortive  ecclesiastical  commission,  intended 
to  consider  the  liturgy,  with  a  view  to  the 
scruples  of  nonconformists.  The  high-church 
members.  Sprat,  Aldrich,  and  Jane,  ceased, 
after  a  short  time,  to  attend  the  meetings. 
He  was  active  and  popular  in  his  college. 
He  made  a  practice  of  entrusting  one  of  the 
scholars  with  an  edition  of  some  classical 
work,  which  was  issued  as  a  new  year's  gift 
to  every  young  man  in  the  college.  In  1693 
he  reouested  Charles  Boyle  to  edit  the 
'Epistles  of  Phalaris,'  which  had  been 
brought  into  notice  by  a  passage  in  one  of 
Temple's  essays.  The  publication  led  to  the 
controversy  with  Bentley,  carried  on  by  the 
Christ  Church  wits,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear what,  if  any,  part  was  taken  by  Aldricn. 
He  showed  his  mterest  in  the  studies  of  the 
place  by  issuing,  in  1691,  a  small  treatise  on 
logic,  called  the  *  ArtisLogicse  Compendium,' 
ong^ally  composed  for  tne  use  oi  a  son  of 
Lord  Carlisle.  The  book  makes  no  preten- 
sion to  originality,  but  it  remained  the  po- 
pular text-book  until  the  present  day.  The 
fourth  issue  of  Dean  ManseFs  edition  ap- 
peared in  1862;  a  considerable  part  is  omitted 


as  obsolete,  but  full  illustrations  from  other 
writers  upon  logic  swell  it  to  a  considerable 
size.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  since 
republished.  Aldrich  also  wrote  a  treatise 
on  geometry,  which  was  never  printed,  and 
added  some  notes  to  Gregory's  Greek  Testa- 
ment (Oxford,  1703).  He  was  also  entrusted, 
together  with  Sprat,  with  the  publication  of 
Clarendon's  *  Memoirs,'  and  was  accused  by 
Oldmixon — af^er  his  death — of  interpolating 
and  altering  them.  The  accusation  was  re- 
sented by  Atterbury,  and  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  groundless.  He  was  better 
known  as  an  accomplished  and  hospitable 
don.  He  displayed  his  skill  in  architecture 
by  desi^ng  the  Peckwater  cjuadrangle,  and, 
it  is  said,  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  the  church  of  All  Saints,  in  the 
High  Street.  He  was  eminently  skilled  in 
music,  and  adapted  English  words  to  the  airs 
of  many  Italian  composers.  He  collected  a 
large  musical  library,  which  he  left  to  his 
coUege.  Many  of  his  compositions  are  in 
the  Ely,  Tudway,  and  Christ  Church  MSS. 
He  composed  or  adapted  from  the  Italian 
about  thirty  anthems.  Ilis  well-known  catch, 
*  Hark,  the  bonny  Christchurch  bells,*  first 
appeared  in  the  'Pleasant  Musical  Com- 
panion' (1726).  In  the  same  nublication 
appeared  his  smoking  catch,  *  to  Tbe  sung  by 
four  men  smoking  their  pipes,  not  more  difti- 
cult  to  sing  than  diverting  to  hear.'  His 
passion  for  smoking  is  illustrated  by  a  story 
of  a  student  who  tetted  that  he  would  find 
him  smoking  at  ten  a.m.,  and  who  lost  the 
bet  because  Aldrich  was  not  smoking  but 
filling  his  pipe.  His  love  of  conviviality  is 
also  provea  by  his  Latin  translation  of  the 
old  English  song, 

A  soldier  and  a  sailor, 

A  tinker  and  a  tailor,  &c. ; 

and  he  is  the  author  of  a  well-known  epi- 
gram on  the  reasons  for  drinking : — 

Si  bene  quid  memini,  sunt  causae  quinque  bibendi : 
Hospitis  adventus,  pwDsens  wtis  atque  futura, 
Aut  vini  bonitas,  aut  quselibet  altera  causa. 

This  'polite,  though  not  profound  scholar, 
and  jovial,  hospitable  gentleman,'  as  Mac- 
aulay  calls  him,  died  unmarried  14  Dec. 
1710,  and  was  buried,  as  he  desired,  without 
any  memorial,  in  the  cathedral  by  *his 
thrifty  nephew.' 

[Wood's  At honse ;  Biog.  Brit. ;  Mactmlay'sHist. 
iii.  470;  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley  (1830).  p.  49  ; 
Hawkins'sHistor^'of  Music  (1853),  426,460,595, 
766 ;  Chamberlayne's  Present  State  of  (rreat 
Britain  (1736),  277;  Willis's  Survey,  iii.  443; 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music;  S.D.U.K.  Dictio- 
nary ;  Rawlinson  MS.  fol.  16,  16.]  L.  S. 
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ALDRICH,  or  ALDRIDOE,  ROBERT 
{d,  1566),  scholar  and  divine,  was  bom 
4it  Bumham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was 
■educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  went  to  King's 
Oollege,  Cambridge,  in  1507.  It  must  have 
been  at  Cambriqie  that  he  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  Erasmus,  who,  in  his  *■  Pere- 
grinatio  Religionis  ergo,'  describes  him  as 
^  juvenis  blandae  cujusdam  eloquentise/  He 
accompanied  the  great  scholar,  as  his  inter- 
I)reter,  in  his  celebrated  visit  to  Walsingham, 
and  at  his  instigation  inquired  of  the  canon, 
who  showed  the  relics,  how  he  could  prove 
that  it  was  really  the  Virgin's  milk  which 
thev  exhibited  as  such  to  tue  pilgrims.  He 
took  the  deffree  of  B.A.  in  1511-12,  and  that 
•of  M.A.  in  1615,  in  which  latter  year  he  was 
also  elected  schoolmaster  of  Eton.  That  ap- 
pointment he  held  for  about  five  years.  In 
1517  a  special  grace  passed  the  university  to 
enable  him  to  take  the  degree  of  B.D.  within 
two  years ;  but  he  was  not  admitted  within 
that  period.  In  1523  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  university  preachers,  and  next  year  one 
of  the  proctors.  An  entry  in  the  proctor's 
book  for  1527,  *  Magistro  Aldryg  pro  tribus 
lit«ris  missis  ad  dominum  Hegem,  10«.,'  testi- 
fies to  the  value  set  upon  his  skill  in  compo- 
j$ition.  He  kept  up  a  learned  correspondence 
with  Erasmus  after  he  had  left  England,  and 
took  much  trouble  in  collating  manuscripts 
for  him.  On  18  July  1528  he  was  collated  to 
tlie  prebend  of  Centum  Solidorum  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  but  exchanged  it  for  that  of  De- 
-eem  Libranim  in  Januar\'  following.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convocation  which  met  in 
1529.  In  the  same  year  he  retired  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  incorporated  in  the  degree  of 
B.D.,  which  he  had  bv  this  time  already 
taken  at  Cambridge,  ani  performing  his  ex- 
<?rci8e  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty, 
he  was  licensed  to  proceed  in  April,  1530. 

On  3  Jan.  1531,  he  was  presented  by 
Henrv  VUI  to  the  rectory  of  Cheriton  in 
the  aiocese  of  "Winchester,  vacant  by  the 
"death  of  Lupset.  The  same  year  he  preached 
before  the  king  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent, 
4ind  on  30  December  following  he  was  made 
bv  roval  favour  archdeacon  of  Colchester. 
As  member  of  convocation  he  signed  the 
two  opinions  pronounced  by  that  bodv  on 
"5  April  1533,  in  favour  of  Ilenrv'  Villus  di- 
vorce (Pocock's  Records  of  the  Ile/onnatioHj 
ii.  451).  In  June  of  the  same  vear  he  was 
sent  to  France  together  with  the  Duke  of 
>>'orfolk  and  others,  just  after  Anne  Boleyn's 
coronation ;  and  a  little  later  in  the  year  he 
was  joined  in  a  commission,  together  with 
Bonner,  to  intimate  to  Pope  Clement  VII  the 
king's  appeal  from  his  sentence  to  a  general 


council  {Calendar f  Henry  VIII,  voL  vi. 
Nos.  661,  831,  1071).  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  king's  intention  to  reward  these  ser- 
vices with  the  rectory  of  Sutton  in  Surr^ ; 
but  the  living  was  given  to  another  (t!^.  ho. 
16d4).  Next  year,  on  3  May,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  canons  of  Windsor,  and  in- 
stalled four  davs  aft-er.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  appointed  registrar  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  and  was  sworn  in  at  a  chapter  on 
27  May.  He  it  was  who  compiled  the  reois- 
ter  or  '  Black  Book '  of  the  Garter,  publisned 
by  Anstis.  In  1635  he  and  other  divines 
were  sent  to  the  refractory  monks  of  Sion  to 
persuade  them,  if  possible,  to  accept  the 
king's  supremacy ;  but  the  effort  proved  abor- 
tive (Wbight'b  Suppresshn  of  the  Montutt- 
ries,  49).    On  21  June,  1536,  he  was  elected 

Erovost  of  Eton ;  imd  about  the  same  time 
e  was  made  almoner  to  Queen  Jane  Sey- 
mour.    On  18  July,  1537,  he  was  nominated 
to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  which  he  held  from 
that  time  till  his  death.     In  November  of  the 
same  year  he  attended  Jane  Seymour's  fune- 
ral at  Windsor  in  the  capacity  of  her  almoner, 
as  he  also  did  that  of  King  Henry  VIU  in 
1547  in  his  capacity  of  provost  of  Eton. 
During  these  years  he  was  much  consulted 
on  the  great  religious  questions  then  in  dis- 
pute,   lie  signed  the  articles  drawn  up  by 
convocation  in  1536,  and  an  opinion  toucning 
general  councils  in  1537.     He  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  divines  appointed  in  1539  to 
promote  uniformity  of  belief,  and  supported 
the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  passed  that  year 
in  parliament.     In  1540  he  signed,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  convocation,  the  casuistical  opinion  as 
to  the  invalidity  of  the  king's  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves  (State  Papers,  Henry  VIH, 
i.  633).      When   Edward  VI   came*^  to  the 
throne,  tliough  he  was  placed  on  the  com- 
mission to  examine  and  revise  the  offices  of 
the  church,  he  joined  with  a  small  minority 
in  the  Lords  in  protesting  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  liturgy,  and  against  seve- 
ral other  changes.     He  seems  to  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  those  days  in  maintaining 
the  rights  of  his  see ;  but  being  ordered  bv 
King  Edward,  in  May  1551,  to  give  LorJi 
Clinton  a  sixty  years'  lease  of  his  manor  of 
Ilomcastle,  he  nt  length  did  so  on  1  Nov. 
1552,  reserving  a  rent  of  28/.  a  year  to  the 
bishopric.      After  Queen   Mary's   accession 
this  arrangement  was  set  aside,  and  the  manor 
returned  to  the  bishop;  but  in  another  case 
the  see  was  permfinently  injured  by  a  lease, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  make  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester,  of  the  rents  of  Carlisle 
Ilouse,  since  called  Beaufort  Buildiiufs,  in 
the    Strand.     He    died    at   Homcastle   on 
5  March  1556,  and  was  there  buried. 
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His  i^-ritings  were  chiefly  on  the  theo- 
logical questions  of  the  day  on  which  his 
answers  were  required,  especially  touching 
the  Sacrament  and  the  abuses  of  the  Mass. 
But  he  wrote  besides  a  book  of  epigrams.  He 
also  stirred  up  William  Horman,  vice-pro- 
vost of  Eton,  to  write  a  treatise  called  *  Anti- 
bossicon,'  to  which  he  himself  prefixed  a 
poetic  epistle  addressed  to  the  author,  the 
object  01  the  treatise  being  to  defend  some 
learned  men  against  the  attacks  of  one  Ro- 
bert Whitynton.  A  fine  Latin  encomium, 
addressed  to  Aldridge  himself  by  his  contem- 
porary, John  Leland  the  antiquanr,  is  pre- 
serveJ  among  that  writer's  *  Collectanea ' 
(v.  lat). 

[Wood's  AthenaB  (ed.  Bliss),  i.  232;  Har- 
wood's  Alumni  Etonenses,  3,  67,  131  ;  Acker- 
man's  Hist,  of  tho  Colleges  of  Winchester,  Eton, 
&c.,  43,  44,  58 ;  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of 
Henry  VHI,  vol*,  iii.-vii. ;  Erasmi  Epistolse,  pp. 
901,971,998  (Leyden edit.);  Cole's MSS.  i.  148- 
150,  xiii.  144-8  (Add.  MSS.  5802  and  5814  in 
Brit.  Mus.) ;  Burnet ;  Strype ;  Le  Neve ;  New- 
court's  Repertorium;  Anstis's  Register  of  the 
Garter,  ii.  393.]  J.  G. 

ALDRIDGE,  WILLIAM  (1737-1797), 
nonconformist  minister,  was  bom  at  War- 
minster, in  Wiltshire,  in  1737.  As  a  youth 
he  spent  a  mere  pleasure-seeking  life.  In 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  however,  he  was 
seized  with  a  passionate  desire  to  be  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Coimtess  of  Iluntingdon's  college 
at  Treveca  in  South  Wales.  There  he  re- 
mained until  a  regular  theological  course  was 
completed.  He  received  '  license,'  and  for  a 
number  of  years  preached  in  the  chapels  of 
the  countesses  *  connection  * — semi-metho- 
dist,  semi-episconal.  In  September  1771 
he  was  sent  by  Lady  Huntingdon,  with  a 
Joseph  Cook,  to  Margate,  in  the  Isle  of 
TlMmet  They  were  utter  strangers  in  the 
place.  They  be^an  to  address  any  who  would 
listen  to  them  in  the  open  air.  The  numbers 
increased  from  month  to  month.  About  this 
time  occurred  in  Dover  a  schism  among  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  malcontents 
invitea  the  two  missionary  evangelists 
thither.  Mr.  Aldridge  preached  for  the 
first  time  in  the  market-place  on  a  Sunday. 
The  opposition  was  violent.  But  a  presby- 
terian  meeting-house  that  had  been  closed 
having  been  obtained,  he  officiated  in  it  while 
he  resided  at  Dover.  Later,  the  two  preachers 
supplied  Margate  and  Dover  alternately.  In 
the  midst  of  his  usefulness  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon  anpointed  Mr.  Aldridge  to 
'  supply '  tbe  Mulberry  Garden  chapel  in 
Wappmg.    There  his  ministry  proved^so  re- 


markable a  success  that  the  large  congrega- 
tion united  in  a  petition  to  her  ladyship  to 
*  continue  him  as  their  minister.'  The  de- 
spotic lady — as  was  her  wont — refused  the 
appeal  of  the  people.  This  led  to  Mr. 
Aldridge  severing  himself  from  the  count- 
ess's *  connexion.'  Jewry-street  chapel  (Cal- 
vinistic  Methodist)  being  then  vacant,  he 
was  *  called '  to  it,  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  remained  its  devoted  and  beloved  mi- 
nister for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  He  died 
on  28  Feb.  1797.  Like  so  many  noncon- 
formist ministers  he  was  buried  in  Bunhill- 
fields.  The  two  literary-theological  me- 
morials of  Aldridge  are  his  *  Doctrine  of  the^ 
Trinity,  Stated,  Proved,  and  Defended,'  and 
a  funeral  sermon  on  thedeathof  the  Count  ess- 
of  Huntingdon.  The  former  is  occasionally 
most  powerful  in  its  reasoning. 

[Wilson's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dis- 
senting Churches,  i.  129-132;  Bryson's  Sermon 
on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Aldridge,  pp.  14^ 
16 ;  Baptist  Register,  i.  501-2.]  A.  B.  G. 

ALDULF,  king  of  Northumbria.  [See 
Eardwxtlp.] 

ALDULF,  or  EALDULF  (d.  1002), 
archbishop  of  York,  is  said  by  Hugh,  called 
Candidus,  the  historian  of  Peterborough, 
writing  about  1176,  to  have  been  'chancellor  *' 
to  King  Eadgar.  Having  killed  his  only  son 
by  accidentafly  overlaying  him  as  the  child 
slept  between  him  and  his  wife,  he  was  about 
to  seek  absolution  at  Rome,  but  was  per- 
suaded bv  bishop  ^thelwold  to  do  good 
deeds  at  nome,  as  an  atonement  for  his  in- 
voluntary sin.  He  accordingly  became  a 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  Medeshamstede  or 
Burgh  (Peterborough),  which  was  then  in 
ruins,  and  devoted  all  his  wealth  to  rebuild- 
ing it.  We  know  on  more  certain  authority 
that  he  was  made  abbot  of  Burgh  when  that 
house  was  rebuilt  by  bishop  ^Ethelwold  in  963, 
and  that  the  new  abbot  Sought  many  lands, 
and  *  greatly  enriched  the  minster  withal ' 
{A.-S,  Chron.  sub  an.  963).  He  remained 
abbot  until  the  death  of  Oswald,  archbishop 
of  York,  in  992,  and  was  then  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him.  With  York  he  also  held  the  see 
of  Worcester,  as  Oswald  did  before  him.     In 

994  he  signs  a  charter  as  bishop  only;  in 

995  as  elect  to  the  archbishopric ;  and  in  996 
in  a  grant  of  his  own  as  archbishop.  We 
may,  therefore,  conclude  that,  though  he  was 
elected  to  the  see  of  York,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  tells  us,  in  992,  he  did  not  receive 
the  pall  until  995-6.  Like  Oswald  he  was 
a  munificent  benefactor  to  the  abbey  of  Fleiu^-. 
On  15  April  1002  he  translated  the  body  of 
Oswald  with  great  honour  at  Worcester.    He 
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died  6  May  of  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  !  canonry  there  at  an  early  age.    Nothing  d« 
in  his  church  in  that  city.  |  is  known  concerning  his  youthful  days  except 

[Hugo  CandiduH,  Hist.  Ang.  Script  ed.  Sparke.  his  own  story  how  he  was  miraculously  m- 
p.  18;  A.-8.  Chr«m.  sub  an.  963;  Florence  of  ]  served  from  rolling  over  a  precipice,  wnidi 
Worcester,  sub  an.  1002 ;  Simeon,  162 ;  Chron.  |  mercy  he  attributed  not  to  the  rerses  from 
Monast.  de  Abingrlon  (Rolls  Ser.),  i.  405,  ii.  262;  '  St.  John  carried  about  by  him  on  his  peFBOOi 
Will.  Malm,  de  Gestis  Pontif.  iii.  270 ;  Codex  |  but  to  the  faith  of  his  parents  (THOXASim^ 


Dipl.  od.  Komble,  Hist.  80c.  iii.  280,  283,  291, 
296.]  W.  H. 

ALED,  TUDUR  (Jl,  1480-1625),  was  a 
Welsh  poet  of  Llansannan  in  Denbighshire, 


citing  Alesius's  Epistola  dedicatoria  Com' 
mentar,  in  Joannem),  The  troubles  of  his  life 
began  after  he  had  reached  the  age  of  mm- 
hood.     Luther^s  writings  must  nave  been 


his  bardic  name  being.derived  from  the  river  introduced  into  Scotland  before  the  act  of 

Aled,  which  flows  through  his  native  place.  17  July  1525  prohibiting  them  was  passed 

From  his  own  poems  it  appears  that  he  was  (M'Crig*8  Life  of  Khar,  17);  and  Alesius 

the  pupil  of  his  uncle  Dafvdd  ab  Edmwnd,  describes  himself  as  having  gained  the  ap- 

and  that  he  was  a  Franciscan  friar,      lie  plause  of  the  theologians  bv  confuting  them 

was  the  bardic  teacher  of  Gruflfydd  Ilirae-  with  the  arguments  of  Wisher,  bishop  of 

thog,  a  more  distinguished  i)oet  than  himself,  Rochester  (Thomasius,  citing  Alesius's  £r- 

and  yroA  pencerdd  of  the  first  Eisteddfod  of  positio  in  Psalm.  XXXVIL),    Accordinriy, 

Caerwys,  held  in  1525.     Seven  elegies  and  m  1527  he  was  chosen  to  confer  w^ithPatnck 

two  otliier  poems  by  Tudur  Aled  are  printed  Hamilton,  the  young  Abbot  of  Fern,  in  order 

in  Rhys  Jones's '  Gorchestion  Beirdd  Cymru,'  to  reclaim  him  from  the  heretical  opinions 

1773,  in  which  is  also  given  a  short  biogra-  adopted  by  him  in  Germany  from  'Martin 

phical  notice  of  the  poet.     In  this  notice  he  Luther,  Philip  Melanchthon^  Francis  Lam- 

is  said  to  be  *  one  of  the  most  ardent,  gifted,  bert,  and  other  learned  men'  (Spotiswoode). 

and  skilful  poets  whom  Wales  has  ever  pro-  But  Alesius,  instead  of  convincing  Hamilton, 

duced.'  was  himself  sorely  shaken  b}'  the  ar^niments 

[Jones's  Gorcheston  Beirdd  Cymru,  1773.]  opposed  to  his  own ;  and  the  heroic  death  of 

A.  M.  the  *  protomartyr '  of  Scottish  protestantism 

ALEPOUNDER,  JOHN  (d.  1795),  por-  '»  ^f%  [f«  Hahiltos,  Patrick]  had  tlie 

trait  and  miniature  painter,  studied  at  the  ff  "^  "''""i^y  inclining  the  Canon  of  8t 

Itoyal  Academy,  and  gained  a  silver  medal  A-ndrews  to  the  caiise  of  the  reformation, 

in  1782.    He  exhibite(l  first,  in  1777,  an  ar-  AccordingtoTliomasius  Alesius  himself  nar- 

ohitecturnl  design,  f<.ll„wiiig  in  successive  rates  se^^ml  incidents  of  IlamiltonsiMmr. 

years  with  work  ill  various  kinds.     In  17»4  1°™.*?.1"'_.^''??*'^'°  l.'J_^**'?;:A^^Y5- 

lie  exhibited  some  theatrical  port 

portrait  groups.     IL*  left  England 

in  India.  j'""j'"\«i»' i^-'         ;_>— 

tAnffhnt  noeds  identify  a  policy  with  a  perso 

heaw 


lie  exhibited  some  theatrical  portniits  and  a'ldin  his  answer  to  Cochlieus.  Othermartyr. 
portrait  groups.  IL.  left  England  and  real-  ^oms  followed  m  Scotland:  and  the  hand  of 
fsed  some  fortune  by  his  paintings  in  India,  the  church--a8  it  seemed  to  those  who  must 
He  died  from  the  eflV^ct  of  the  climate  of  that  ^'^^  ^^^^V  ^  I  P^^^^^X  ^^/h  a  person,  the 
_. hand   of   Archbishop  Beaton — was    heavr 


countn-. 


in  the  '  Pleasant  Sui-prise,'  was  engraved  in  ""'V'''^    «-u-ru    «   pruvmum.  ■,>uuu   n„  ou 

the  same  year  by  6.  N.  Hodges     At  the  Andrews  a  Latin  oration  against  tl^  mcon- 

Societv  of  Arts  m«v  W  seen  a  portrait  bv  i"«"<^»  of  the  clergy,  gave  deep  offence  to 

him  oi  John  Shiplev.                                      *  '«  provost  of  ht.  Andrews,  who  interpreted 

rx^  1         •     T.-  .  ■   ^  i>  •              1^1       ,    ,  the  reproof  as  i)ersonai  to  Iiimself.     It  so 

[Ro.lpivc8   Diet.   ..f   Pamtcrs  :    Mw»rdess  ,,         ^.j  ^^^^  ^\^^  g^,;^  ^^     f^„  j,^^  b^„ 

Anecdotes  of  Painters ;  bafflers  Kunstler-Lexi-  u     *  *          r                ^  -   *.  *.    tr-       t           ir 

1    1872  1              '       *■<  about  to  pnifer  a  complaint  to  King  James  V 

**'*■-'                                            ^'     '  against  the   brutality  of  the  provost,  who 

ALESIUS,  ALEX  AX  l)l'iR(  1500-1 565),  hereupon  appeared  with  an  armed  band  in 

Lutheran  divine  (properly  A lkss,  also  called  the  cliajiter-house,  and  very  nearly  made  an 

Alessk,  ah   Ales,  and  Alane),  was  born  end  of  Alesius  on  the  spot.     The  offending 

at  liklinburgh,  23  April    1500.      He   came  canon  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  the  in- 

<>f  a   family  which   had   attained   to  civic  furiated  provost  made  another  attempt  upon 

distinct i(ms  {^ ntavi  co/imiiIpa^)  ;  but  his  de-  his  life;  and  soon  the  other  canons  were 

scent  from    Alexander  Hales   is   merely  a  likewise  arrested.   King  James,  having  heard 

pious  conjecture  thrown  out  by  his  pam^  of  the  matter,  at  once  commanded  their  libe- 

g^'rist  Thomasius.   Having  been  educated  at  ration  (graciously  adding  that  he  would  luive 

the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  he  obtained  a  seen  it  carried  out  in  person,  had  it  been 
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possible  for  him  to  enter  so  pestiferous  a 

Elace).     The  other  canons  were  liberated, 
ut  Alesius  was  thrown  into  another  and 
worse  dungeon,  which  he  describes  as  a  cave 
of  horrors.  The  king  having  commanded  that 
he  should  be  set  free,  the  provost  had  him 
taken  out  of  prison  for  a  day,  and  then  thrown 
in  again.    An  appeal  to  the  archbishop  only 
produced  a  message  from  the  provost  that 
Alesius^s  speech  had  convinced  the  primate  of 
his  good-will  towards  the  Lutheran  heretics. 
Thus  Alesius  remained  in  prison  for  a  year, 
till,  during  the  absence  of  his  persecutor,  he 
was  liberated  by  his  brother  canons.   But  the 
provost  soon  returned,  and,  after  nearly  tear- 
ing away  Alesius  from  the  altar  where  he 
was  saying  mass,  cast  him  into  prison  once 
more.    This  time  some  of  the  canons,  feeling 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  coun- 
selled immediate  flight  beyond  the  seas.  They 
furnished  him  with  some  money ;  and  thus, 
after  a  short  hesitation, '  constituit  piissimus 
Christi  famidus  abire'  (Bale).    He  found 
his  way  to  the  port,  and  to  a  ship  where  he 
was  affectionately  welcomed  by  a  German. 
His  enemy's  horsemen  arrived  at  the  water- 
side in  pursuit  of  him  when  the  ships  had 
already  left  the  port  (Thomabius,  as  he  says 
almost  verbally  from  Alesius's  Answer  to 
Cochlseus).  The  date  of  his  flight  and  arrival 
in  Germany  was  1532,  not  1534,  which  is 
that  mentioned  by  some  authorities.    It  was, 
however,  in  August  1534  that  sentence  was 
pronounced  at  Ilolyrood  House  by  James 
Hay,  bishop  of  Ross,  sitting  as  commissioner 
for  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  *  against 
Alexander  Alesse,  Master  John  Fife,  John 
Macbee  and  one  Macdougal,  who  were  sum- 
moned to  the  said  diet,  and  compeered  not ' 
(Spotiswoodb,  History  of  the  Church  and 
State  of  Scotland,  66). 

^Vfter  his  arrival  in  Germany  Alesius 
spent  a  little  time  at  Cologne,  where  he  saw 
two  right-thinking  men  burnt,  and  in  some 
other  cities,  and  m  1533  reached  Witten- 
berg, where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Lutner  and  Melanchthon,  and  declared  his 
adherence  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  the 
year  1530.  He  had  hesitated  even  now  be- 
ifore  definitely  choosing  his  side,  character- 
istically declaring  that  while  he  did  not 
assent  to  '  all  the  dreams  of  the  monks,'  he 
missed  in  the  Lutherans  a  certain  moderation 
and  fairness  in  some  things  (Thomabius,  ut 
supra).  His  first  publication  on  the  protes- 
tant  side  of  course  provoked  a  retort  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  literary  champions  of  Rome. 
The  question  as  to  the  i^ee  circulation  of  the 
scriptures  among  the  laity  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing one  of  the  crucial  questions  oft  he  reforma- 
tion conflict^  and  one  which  was  to  lead  that 


conflict  towards  issues  undreamt  of  in  its 
earlier  phases.    As  yet  the  church  of  Rome 
had  made  no  authoritative  declaration  on  the 
subject,  nor  indeed  was  she  to  do  so  till  the 
rules  as  to  the  *  Index  Librorum  Prohibi- 
torum'  were  drawn  up  by  the  council  of 
Trent   and    sanctioned    in   1564    by  Pope 
Pius  IV  (see  art.  Bibeliesen,  &c.,  in  Her- 
zog's  Bealencyklopddie  (1878),  ii.  375).    The 
matter  was  for  the  present  still  essentially 
an  affair  of  episcopal  or  archiepiscopal  dis- 
cipline, there  was  no  absolute  uniformity  of 
practice,  and  the  endeavour  to  circulate  the 
bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  had  supporters  of 
undoubted  orthodoxy.     In    Scotland,   the 
knowledge  of  the   scriptures  was  diffused 
among  the  people,  before  a  single  instance 
had,  so  far  as  is  known,  occurred  of  a  pub- 
lic teaching  of  the  reformation  doctrines 
(M*Crib,  Ufe  of  Knox,  20).    Tlic  decree  of 
the  Scottish  bishops  against  which  Alesius 
protested  accordinglv  possesses  considerable 
importance  in  the  tistory  of  the  religious 
conflict  in  Scotland.    The  *  Epistola  contra 
decretum  quorundam  Episcoporum  in  Scotia* 
was  published  in  1533,  as  has  been  stated, 
at  Leipzig,  but  it  is  expressly  said  by  Coch- 
Iseus,  and  is  indeed  far  more  probable  ante- 
cedently, that  it  was  published  at  Witten- 
berg.   It  had  not  been  long  in  print  when 
Johannes  Cochleeus  (Dobeneck),the  orthodox 
Duke  George    of   Saxony's    secretary  and 
theological  man-at-arms,  who  hurled  '  Phi- 
lippics '  a^nst  Melanchthon  and  subjected 
all  the  doings  and  writings  of  Luther  *  from 
1517  to  1546  inclusive    to  an  exhaustive 
'commentary,'  was  at  hand  with  a  refutation. 
This  treatise  (*  An  expediat  laicis  legere  noui 
Testamenti  libros  lingua  Vemacula')  Coch- 
Iceus  dedicated,  in  a  rather  ingeniously  con- 
ceived preface,  to  King  James  V  of  Scotland, 
whom  neither  his  own  popular  sympathies 
nor  counsellors  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  way 
of  thinking  had  induced  to  quarrel  with  the 
church.     (A   copy  of   this  treatise,  dated 
1533,  is  in  the  Cambridge  University  Li- 
brary.)   From  an  entry  in  the  treasurer's 
accounts,  under  the  year   1534,  it   would 
seem  that  the  Scottish  bishops  were  at  least 
no  strangers  to   the  composition  of  Coch- 
Iseus's  treatise :   *  It«m,   to   ane  servand  of 
Cocleus,  quhilk   bro*   fra  his   maister  ane 
buik  intitulat  ,  to  his  reward  X"  ' 

(M'Crie,  Life  of  Knox,  i.  395  note).  Alesius 
replied  with  a  'Responsio  ad  Cochlaei  calum- 
nias,'  likewise  addressed  to  King  James  V. 

The  Scottish  *  King  of  the  Commons '  died 
in  1542  without,  as  it  seems,  having  fully 
recogrnised  the  strength  of  the  impiUse  whicn 
was  so  vitally  to  affect  the  future  of  his 
people.    His  uncle.  King  Henry  VIH,  had 
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long  before  this  chosen  his  part  and  that  of 
his  subjects.  In  1534  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
had  been  passed,  and  the  influence  of  Crom- 
well and  Cranmer  upon  the  relifrious  policy 
of  the  crown  was  near  its  hei^it.  Crom- 
welFs  *  call  to  better  understanding '  is  attri- 
buted by  Foxe  to  his  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment text  on  his  way  to  and  from  Rome; 
and  it  is  under  the  year  1535  that  the  arch- 
bishop^s  mind  is  described  by  Strype  (Memo- 
rials of  Cranmer  (1812),  i.  48)  as  *  running 
very  much  upon  brinoing  in  the  use  of  the 
holy  Scripture  in  English  among  the  people/ 
Alesius  tlierefore  arrived  as  a  welcome  guest, 
when  he  came  to  England  in  August  1535, 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  King  Henry  from 
Melanchthon,  with  a  book  which  stated '  most 
of  the  controversies,'  and  endeavoured  as  much 
as  possible  Ho  mitigate  them.'  (The  book 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  *  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,*  as  Melan- 
chthon's  *  Colloquies*  were  not  published  till 
a  year  later. )  Melanchthon  sent  the  same  gift 
by  Alesius  to  Cranmer,  with  a  letter  com- 
mending the  bearer  ^  for  his  learning,  probity, 
and  diligence  in  everj-  good  office  (Strype, 
bk.  iii.  chap,  xxiii.).  The  archbishop  de- 
tained Alesius  for  some  time  at  Lambeth, 
where  a  close  relation  seems  to  have  sprung 
up  between  the  pair.  No  estimate  of  Cran- 
mer should  leave  out  of  sight  the  enthusias- 
tic tribute  paid  to  his  memory  in  after  days 
by  the  much-travelled  Alesius,  who  speaks 
of  him  in  terms  which  cannot  be  those  of 
flattery  and  do  not  seem  to  be  those  of  mere 
rhetoric  (see  the  letter  of  Alesius  to  Bale, 
cite<l  by  the  latter  in  the  appendix  to  his 
notice  of  the  former  in  his  Scriptores  Bry^ 
tanntee).  Alesius  was  also  very  warmly  re- 
ceived by  Latimer.  In  1535  Alesius  was  sent 
to  lecture  in  divinity  at  Cambridge,  where 
in  this  year  Cromwell  succeeded  Fisher  as 
chancellor  and  as  visitor  introduced  the 
memorable  royal  injunctions.  In  a  letter 
afterwards  written  by  him  from  Germany  to 
Bucer  at  Cambridge,  he  refers  to  the  pleasant 
society  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  at  King*s 
College  there  (MS.  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  cited  in  art.  *  Ales*  in  the  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  the  S.D.U.K.) ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  favourable  circumstances  of 
the  times  he  appears  to  have  jjiven  offence  to 
those  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  Hence 
he  very  soon  left  Cambridge  to  settle  in 
London,  where  after  studying  medicine,  a 
science  to  which  he  had  already  in  earlier 
years  given  attention,  under  an  eminent 
physician  of  the  name  of  Nicholas  or  Nicol, 
lie  commenced  a  not  unsuccessful  practice 
on  his  own  account.  It  was  during  this 
period  of  his  residence  in  England  that,  in 


the  year  1537,  Alesius  was  accidentallj 
called  upon  to  t«ke  part  in  a  discussion  ia 
convocation  presided  over  by  Cromwell  as 
vicar-general.  Cromwell,  having  on  his  way 
to  the  meeting  chanced  upon  AJesiuSy  intro- 
duced him  to  the  bishops' notice  as  the  king*s 
scholar — a  title  given  to  young  scholars  patro- 
nised and  to  some  extent  supported  by  the  king 
with  a  view  to  their  subsequent  employment 
as  '  orators  *  or  otherwise  in  his  service.  The 
subject  of  discussion  was  the  number  of  the 
sacraments,  and  Alesius's  speech  roused  the 
ire  of  the  Bishop  of  London  (Stokesley),  who 
made  an  appeal  to  tradition.  Alesius  hereupon 
declared  himself  willing  to  let  the  argument  in 
favour  of  two  sacraments  only  rest  upon  the 
proof  of  the  proposition  '  that  our  Cnristian 
faith  and  religion  doth  leane  onely  upon  the 
worde  of  God,  which  is  written  in  the  nible;' 
and  this  was  accepted  by  his  adveTsanr. 
Cromwell,  however,  on  the  next  day  bade 
Alesius  take  no  further  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  bishops,  but  reduce  his  argument  to 
writing  instead ;  which  he  accordingly  did 
in  the  treatise '  Of  the  Auctorite  of  the  Word 
of  God  concerning  the  Number  of  the  Sacra- 
ments *  (see  the  life  of  Cromwell  by  Foxe  in 
WoRD8WORTH*8  Eoclesiostical  Biography^  iL 
247-258,  with  notes  partly  based  on  the 
treatise  just  mentioned).  Alter  this  episode, 
^Viesius  continued  to  be  held  in  esteem  by 
the  reforming  party  in  London,  and  is  men- 
tioned together  with  Bucer  as  discussing 
with  Gardiner,  when  the  latter  went  on  a 
mission  to  Germany,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  all  religious  controversies 
should  be  conducted.  On  the  fall  of  Crom- 
well in  1540,  however,  or  as  that  event  cast 
its  shadow  before,  it  became  advisable  for 
Alesius  to  leave  England.  His  name  was 
well  known  in  Germany  (whence  on  his 
departure  Johannes  Stigelius  had  '  pursued 
him  with  an  elegy*),  both  by  reason  of 
his  previous  sojourn  there,  and  through  his 
treatise  *  De  Schismate,*  which  profes^  to 
*  purge  the  protestants  from  the  charge '  of 
having  produced  it.  Melanchthon  had  sup- 
plied nim  with  *  the  substance  and  argu- 
ments *  of  this  apology,  which  Alesius  sent 
from  England  to  George  of  Anhalt,  a  prince 
on  terms  of  special  amity  with  Luther 
(Strype,  bk.  iii.  chap.  iii.).  To  Germany 
he  accordinglv  betook  himself,  accom- 
panied, according  to  Spotiswoode,  by  his 
old  Scottish  companions  in  exile,  Fife  and 
Macdougal.  In  1540  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Elector  Joachim  II  of  Brandenburg  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oaer ; 
in  which  capacity,  besides  delivering  a  species 
of  inaugural  address  which  possesses  great 
biographical  value,  he  bore  part  in  a  unique 
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passage  in  the  history  of  the  German  refor- 
mation. Already  in  1540  he  had  been  sent 
to  the  religious  conference  at  Worms,  where, 
however,  according  to  Camerarius,  Cardinal 
Granyelle  who  presided,  aware  of  Alesius's 
readiness  /or  the  fray,  would  not  allow  him 
to  speak  (Batle  ;  the  presence  of  Alesius  at 
Worms  is  confirmed  bj  a  letter  from  Cruci- 
j;er  dated  Worms,  6  ^lov.  1540,  in  which  he 
informs  Luther  of  Alesius's  arrival;  see 
BxTBKHABDT,  Luther's  Briefwechsely  365). 
At  the  diet  held  at  Ratisbon  in  the  spring 
of  1541  there  had  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of 
a  compromise  being  arrived  at  on  the  reli- 
gious difficulty,  more  especially  by  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  being  provisionally  de- 
fined in  a  sense  favourable  to  Lutheran 
yiews ;  but  Luther  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  held  out  against  an  arrangement 
which  they  treated  as  patchwork,  and  Luther 
in  particular  resented  the  readiness  of  Bucer 
ana  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  emperor.  Matters  stood 
thus,  when  it  occurred  to  the  Elector  Joachim 
and  the  Margrave  George  of  Brandenburg  to 
send  a  formal  embassy  to  Luther  in  the  name 
of  the  several  estates  of  the  realm,  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  give  way.  To  this  embassy, 
which  arrived  at  Wittenberg  in  June  1541, 
and  solemnly  presented  its  powers  to  the  pro- 
testant  patriarch,  Alesius  was  attached  as 
its  theologian.  Luther's  answer  was  at  first 
considered  satisfactory,  but  in  the  end  he 
was  found  to  insist  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  Augustana  and  its  apology  pure  and 
simple ;  and  thus  this  remarkable  attempt, 
like  many  others  less  promising,  came  to 
naught  (seeK.  A.  Mekzel,  Neuere  Geschichte 
derjDeuUchen  sett  der  Reformationy  vol.  i. 
chap.  24 ;  reference  to  Alesius,  p.  346).  Ale- 
sius was  employed  in  several  of  these  mis- 
sionsi  after  he  had  removed  in  1543  to  Leinzig. 
His  departure  from  Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
was  caused  by  his  having,  in  a  disputation  on 
the  question  whether  the  civil  magistrate 
can  and  ought  to  punish  fornication,  main- 
tained the  affirmative  with  Melanchthon,  and 
taken  o£fence  at  the  delay  of  the  decision 
(Thoxasitb  ap.  Bayle,  who  enters  at  ex- 
treme length  into  the  merits  of  the  question). 
The  Brandenburg  government,  angered  by 
his  abrupt  departure,  and  supposing  him  to 
have  taken  refuge  with  Melanchthon  at 
Wittenbei^,  called  upon  the  university 
there  to  chastise  him;  but  he  had  instead 
repaired  to  Leipzig,  where  Duke  Maurice 
was  now  the  territorial  sovereign.  He  was 
warmly  received  by  Fachsius,  who  was  both 
burgomaster  and  professor  of  law  at  Leipzig, 
and  throoffh  whose  good  offices  he  afterwards 
obtained  nTOurs  at  the  hands  of  the  elector 
YOIi.  I. 


(Thomasius,  citing  Alesius's  dedication  of  his 
*  Epit.  Catech.'  to  tne  sons  of  Fachsius).  Here 
he  seems  speedily  to  have  been  appointed  to 
a  professorial  chair,  and  according  to  Bale  he 
at  some  time  became  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty ;  Strype,  whose  account  is  however 
clearly  inaccurate,  says  that  Fife  became  a 
professor  there  with  him.   In  1543  Alesius,  in 
a  happy  hour  for  such  peace  as  he  may  have 
desired,  refused  a  call  to  Kcinigsberg,  where 
Duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia  was  on  the  point 
of  establishing  a  university.     At  Leipzig 
Alesius  continued  to  lead  an  active  literary 
life,  composing  a  long  series  of  exegetical,  dog- 
matic, and  controversial  works,  and,  though 
apparently  of  a  contentious  disposition,  con- 
tending on  the  side  of  conciliation  and  con- 
cord.   He    belonged    to    that    generous  if 
sanguine  band  of  divines  of  whom  Melan- 
chthon was  leader  and  type,  to  w^hom  no  gulf 
which  conscientious  effort  was  incapable  of 
bridging  seemed  fixed  between  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinism — or  even  between  the  new 
learning  and  vetus  ecclesia.    In  the  days  of 
the  Augsbiu-g  interim  he  was  among  the 
protest  ant  theologians  who  were  to  have 
attended  the   council   of   Trent,   and  was 
doubtless    reckoned    among  'die    falschen 
Christen,  die  Adiaphoristen,  die  gottlosen 
Sophisten,*    among    whom    *  Philips '    was 
chief  (see  L.  Pastor,  Reunionshestrebungeriy 
397).    He  was  jpresent  at  Naumburg  in  1554, 
where    a    kind    of   preliminary  agreement 
between    the    protestant    princes  was    at- 
tempted;   at  Mimberg  in  1555,  where  he 
assisted  Melanchthon  in  allaying  the  conflict 
caused  by  the  followers  of  the  elder  Osian- 
der ;  again  at  Naumburjif,  and  at  Dresden,  in 
1561.     His  opinions,  like  those  of  Melan- 
chthon, in  truth  inclined  to  Calvinism ;  in  the 
so-called  synergistic  controversy  (on  the  rela- 
tions between  faith  and  good  works),  he  stood 
on  the  side  of  George  Major,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence bitterly  attacked  by  the  orthodox 
fanatics  who  followed  Flacius  (Thomasius  ; 
cf.  G.  Weber  in  Hebzog's  Realencyklopddie), 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  Alesius  seems 
once  more  to  have  visited  England,  where 
Archbishop  Oranmer  employed  him  to  trans- 
late into  Latin  the  first  liturgy  of  King 
Edward  VI  (1549)  for  the  use  of  Martin 
Bucer  and  Peter  Mart}T,  whose  views  on  the 
'Communion  Book'  were  desired  by  Cranmer, 
but  who  lacked  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
the  English  tongue.    It  is  with  reference 
to  this  piece  of  work  and  the  changes  after- 
wards introduced  into  the  communion  ser- 
vice that,  at  a  disputation  held  at  Oxford 
18  April  1554,  between  Latimer  and  a  nume- 
rous Dody  of  opponents,  the  prolocutor  Dr. 
Weston  declared  that '  a  runagate  Scot  did 
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take  away  the  adoration  or  worshipping  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  by  whose  procure- 
ment that  heresy  was  put  into  the  last  com- 
munion book ;    so  much  prevailed  that  one 
man's  authority  at  that  time.'    (For  this  dis- 
putation see  Sermons  and  Memains  of  Bishop 
Latimer,  ed.  Corrie,  Parker  Society's  Publi- 
cations;  and  compare  Wordsworth's  Ec- 
clesiastical  Biography,  ii.   588  seqq.,   esp. 
604  note.)    This  at  least  shows  the  reputa- 
tion of  Alesius  in  England  to  have  been 
enduring;   Parker  (afterwards  archbishop) 
called  him  '  virum  in  theologia  perdoctum.* 
He  seems  to  have  in  more  ways  than  one 
made  himself  useful  to  Bucer,  whose  Ger- 
man *  Ordinationes  Anglorum  Ecclesiae '  he 
translated  into  Latin,  accompanying  it  with 
a  preface,  *  for  the  consolation  of  the  churches 
everywhere  in  these  sad  times '  (Strtpb,  ut 
supra,  ed.  1812,  i.  579).  At  Leipzig  he  enjoyed 
a  peaceful  and  honoured  old  age,  being  twice, 
in  1555  and  1561,  chosen  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity, as  a  member  of  the  Saxon  *  nation.'  Ale- 
sius s  last  public  appearance  of  which  a  record 
remains  was  the  disputation  held  by  him  at 
Leipzig,  29  Nov.  1560,  in  which  he  upheld 
the  views   of   Major    already  referred    to 
(Thomasius).   He  died  at  Leipzig,  17  March 
1565.    He  had  been  married  to  an  English- 
woman *  of  the  illustrious  familv  de  Mayn,' 
who  bore  him  two  daughters  ana  a  son.     Of 
the  former  one  survived  him.   Alesius  seems 
to  have  attracted  much    goodwill  among 
those  who  were  more  or  less  of  his  own  way 
of  thinking,  and  who  admired  his  intelligence, 
his  learning,  and  his  promptitude  and  skill 
as  a  combatant.     His  great  master,  Melan- 
chthon,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
him  as  Scottis,  without  mentioning  either  his 
christian  name  or  his  surname,  appears  on  oc- 
casion to  have  thought  him  rather  paradoxical 
and  flighty,  but  to  have  set  store  by  his  friend- 
ship.   The  wise  Camerarius  speaks  of  him  in 
terms  of  praise  hardly  less  enthusiastic  than 
those  applied  to  him  by  the  passionate  Bale. 
His  chief  distinction   is  that  while  in  his 
career  as  an  advocate  of  the  new  learning  he 
was  courageous  when  courage  was  needed, 
he  possessed  a  flexibility  of  mind  and  a  mo- 
deration of  sentiment  rare  among  the  re- 
formers, and  not  least  so  among  thase  of  his 
native  land.     He  is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
those  figures  in  the  history  of  the  reforma- 
tion which  show  its  cosmopolitan  character 
to  have  been  from  some  points  of  view  as 
marked  as  was  that  of  the  Renascence. 

The  following  list  of  Alesius's  original 
works  is  taken  from  A.  T.  Paget*s  memoir 
in  the  *  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the 
U.  K.  S.'  for  which  the  list  in  Bale's  *  Scrip- 
torum  BrytannisB  Centuria  XFV.'  had  8er^'ed 


as  a  basis.    Nearly  all  are  in  one  volume 
each. 

Exegetical. — 1.  '  In  aliquot  Psalmoe,'  or 
'  Expositio  Libri  Psalmorum  Davidis  joxta 
Hebrsdorum  et  D.  Hieronymi  Supputationes,' 
Leipzig,  1550, 1596,  fol.  2.  *  De  UtOitatePSal. 
morum '  in  the  Leipzig  edition  of '  De  Antore 
et  Usu  Psalmorum,^  1542, 8vo.  3.  *  In  Evan- 
gelium  Johannis,'  Basel,  1553,  Svo.  4.  '  In 
omnes  Epistolas  Pauli  libri  JGTV.'    5.  *  Di»- 

yutationes  in  Paulum  ad  Romanos,'  Ldpng, 
553,  8vo.  6.  <  Expositio  I.  EpistoUe  ad 
Timotheum  et  EpistolsB  ad  Titum,'  \j^gD%, 
1550,  8vo;  and  7.  'Posterioris  ad  llmo- 
theum,'  Leipzig,  1551,  8vo.  [These  last  two 
are  not  in  Bale's  list.] 

Dogmatic  and  Controversial,  —  The  fol- 
lowing works  refer  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  m  the  vernacular :  8.  *  De  Scriptuiisle- 
gendis  in  Lingua  matema,'Leipzig,  1538,  8to. 
(But  see  above.)  9.  *  Ad  Scotonim  Rcttem 
contra  Episcopos,'  Strassburg,  1542,  Izmo 
and  8vo.  10.  '  Contra  Calumnias  Cochlfti,' 
Leipzig,  1551,  8vo.  (This  is  not  the  same  as 
the  '  Disputatio,'  though  such  might  seem 
to  be  the  case  from  Paget.)  11.  *  Kesponsio 
ad  Jacobum  Y  Hegem,  12mo,  and  Leipiigy 
1554,  8vo. 

Controversial  works  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  are :  12.  '  Liber  de  Schismate, 
scil.  purgans  Reformatos  ab  isto  crimine.' 
13.  *De  Authoritate  verbi  Dei  adversuB 
Joannem  Stokisle;^  Londinensem  episcopum,' 
a  Strassbui^  edition,  12mo,  1542.  14.  *De 
Missa  ac  Coena  Domini.'  15.  *Responsio 
adversus  Ricardum  Tapperum  de  Missa  ac 
Coena  Domini,' Leipzig,  1565, 8vo.  16.  *  Contra 
Lovaniensium  Articulos,'  or  in  the  edition 
Leipzig,  1559,  8vo,  *Responsio  ad  XXXIJ 
Lovaniensium  Articulos.'  17.  *  Pro  Scotonim 
Concordia.'  According  to  Paget  this  tractate, 
published  Leipzig,  1544,  8vo,  as  *  Cohortatio 
Alex.  Alesii  ad  CJoncordiam  Pietatis  in  Pa- 
triam  missa,'  is  distinct  from  18.  *  Cohortatio 
ad  Pietatis  Coucordiam  ineundam,'  Leipzig^ 
1559,  Svo. 

Tlie  following  chiefly  refer  to  protestant 
controversies :  19.  *  De  Justificatione  contra 
( )siandnim,'  published  under  different  titles, 
Wittenberg,  1552,  Svo,  and  I^ipzig,  1653, 
8vo,  and  1554,  Svo.  20.  *De  utrius(|ue  Na- 
tune  Officiis  in  Christo.'  21.  *  De  distincta 
ejus  Hypostasi.'  22.  'Contra  Michaelem 
Servetum  ej usque Bla^phemias Disputationes 
tres,'  Leipzig,  1554,  Svo.  23.  *  Assertio  Doc- 
trinse  Catnolicse  de  Trinitate  adversus  Valent 
Gentilem,' Leipzig,  1569,  Svo,  and  Geneva, 
1567,  fol.  24.  *Disputatio  de  perpetuo 
consensu  Ecclesiae,'  JLeipzig,  1553,  8vo. 
25.  *  Oratio  de  Gratitudine,'  Leipzig,  1541, 
Svo.    26.  <  De  restituendis  Scholis,'  Leipzig, 
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1541,  8vo  (this  is  the  Frankfort  oration  re- 
ferred to  above).  27.  *  Catechismus  Christi- 
anus.'  28.  '  EpistolsB  tarn  ad  me  [Bale]  quam 
ad  alios.' 

The  translations  from  the  Latin  mentioned 
by  Bale  are  Bucer's  *  Ordinationes  Anglorum 
licclesife,*  among  Bucer's  *  Scripta  Anglica/ 
Basel,  1577,  fol. ;  'Pr»fatio  super  obedien- 
tiam  Gardineri ;  de  mea  [Bale's]  vocatione.* 

[The  fullest  account  of  Alesius  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Oratio  de  Alexandro  Alesio,  spoken  by 
Jacob  Thomasius  at  Leipzig  on  20  April  1661, 
and  printed  as  the  fourteenth  of  his  Orationes, 
Leipzig,  1683.  (The  quotations  in  the  text  are 
from  a  copy  kindly  lent  by  the  Leipzig  Univer- 
sity Library.)  This  is  chiefly  based  on  Alesius's 
own  writings;  but  Thomasius  also  refers  to  the 
brief  eulogy  of  Alesius  in  the  Icones  of  Theod. 
Beza,  Geneva.  1680.  See  also  the  biographies  in 
Bayle*s  Dictionnaire,  e<l.  Des  Maizeaux,  1740; 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  (by  A.  T.  Paget) ; 
Herzog's  Real-Encyklopadie  fur  protcstantische 
Theologie  u.  Kirche  (by  G.  Weber) ;  Bale,  Scrip- 
"torum  Biytanniae  Post.  Pars  (Basel,  1569), 
Centuria  xiv.  pp.  227-228;  Wordsworth,  Ec- 
clesiastical Biography,  vol.  ii. ;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Knox,  note  i. ;  Strype's  Memorials  of  Cranmcr.] 

A.W.W. 

ALEXANDER  I,  king  of  Scotland 
(1078?-1124),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Malcolm 
-Canmore  ana  Margaret,  grandniece  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  and  was  perhaps  named 
after  Po^  Alexander  II.  Being  too  young 
to  share  m  his  father's  campaigns,  he  received 
a  careful  training  from  his  mother.  After 
the  death  in  1093  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret, 
Alexander,  together  with  his  brothers  Edgar 
and  David,  and  his  sisters  Matilda,  afterwards 
wife  of  Henry  I,  and  Mary,  afterwards  wife 
of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  was  protected 
bv  Edgar  Atheling,  his  mother's  brotner,  firom 
tfie  troubles  caused  in  Scotland  by  the  claim 
of  Donald  Bane,  his  paternal  uncle,  to  the 
crown  by  the  Celtic  custom  of  tanistry. 
Through  distrust  of  Rufus,  Edgar  is  said  to 
have  concealed  his  nephews  and  nieces  in 
different  parts  of  England,  and  Alexander  re- 
mained in  that  country  during  the  reign  of 
Donald  Bane  and  the  brief  restoration  of 
Duncan,  son  of  Malcolm,  and  his  Norse  wife 
Ingebiorg.  He  probably  returned,  however, 
when,  in  1097,  his  brother  Edgar  was  placed 
on  the  throne  by  Ed^r  Atheling  with  tne  aid 
of  Rufus.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  during 
the  ten  years  (l(w7-1107)  of  his  brother's 
peaceful  reign,  except  that  he  was  at  Durham 
in  1104,  when  the  corpse  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
whose  protection  had  been  invoked  when 
Edgar  resumed  the  kingdom,  was  exhibited 
by  the  monks  as  a  rebuke  to  the  incredulous. 


On  his  brother  8  death  Alexander  succeeded 
to  the  old  kingdom  of  Scotland  north  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  but  its  newer  conquests, 
under  the  name  of  Cumbria,  which  seem  in 
this  instance  to  have  included  not  merely 
Strathclyde  but  a  considerable  part  of  the 
eastern  borderland  and  portions  of  Lothian, 
were,  by  a  deathbed  pll  of  Edgar,  erected 
into  an  earldom  or  principality  in  favour  of 
David,  who  bore  the  title  of  Comes,  and  was 
almost  an  independent  sovereign.  Alexander 
opposed  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  but  the 
^  orman  barons  supported  David,  as  they  re- 
minded him  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard 
(1138),  and  it  had  to  be  acquiesced  in.  Pos- 
sibly the  motive  of  the  gift  was  to  interpose 
a  barrier  between  Scotland  and  England. 
More  probably  the  prant  of  independence 
was  intended  to  satisfy  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  districts  of  modem  Scotland, 
between  whom  and  the  northern  CJeltic  popu- 
lation there  was  no  goodwill.  About  the  time 
of  his  accession  Alexander  married  Sibylla, 
a  natural  daughter  of  Henry  I,  and  the  union 
of  the  two  countries,  thus  cemented  by  a 
double  bond  of  afiinit  v,  secured  uninterrupted 
peace  between  them  d^iiring  the  whole  of  Alex- 
ander's reign.  A  letter  of  Anselm  records 
the  fact  that  the  archbishop's  prayers  were 
asked  by  Alexander  for  his  brother's  soul. 
Anselm,  in  return,  counselled  the  king  to 
presen-e  the  religious  habits  he  had  acquired 
in  youth  and  to  protect  the  monks  who  had 
been  sent  to  Scotland  at  Edgar's  request. 
To  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  rendered  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Fothad,  the  last  Celtic 
bishop,  Alexander  appointed  Turgot,  prior 
of  Durham,  the  conressor,  and  perhaps  the 
biographer,  of  his  mother;  but  the  consecra- 
tion was  delayed  till  1109  through  a  dispute 
between  Anselm  and  Thomas,  archbishop  of 
York,  and  then  the  latter  prelate  performed 
the  ceremony  with  a  salvo  of  the  authority 
of  Canterbury — a  compromise  obtained  by 
Henry  I.  This  appointment,  made  with  the 
object  of  furthering  reforms  in  the  Celtic 
church  which  Queen  Margaret  had  begun, 
and  of  introducing  diocesan  episcopacy  on 
the  Roman  and  English  model,  did  not  fulfil 
its  promise.  Probably  Turgot  may  have 
shown  an  inclination  to  subject  the  Scottish 
church  to  York,  as  his  successor  Eadmer  did 
to  Canterbury.  After  several  years  of  dispute 
with  Alexander,  Turgot 's  health  failed,  and 
he  returned  to  Durham,  where  he  died  in 
1115. 

The  separation  of  Cumbria  threw  the  centre 
of  the  Scottish  kingdom  further  north,  and 
while  Alexander  retained  Edinburgh  and 
Dunfermline,  the  chief  residences  of  his 
parents,  we  find  him  more  frequently  at 
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Invergowrie,  Perth,  Scone,  and  Stirling.  The 
exact  date  of  tlie  war  with  some  northern 
clans,  which  probably  gave  him  tlie  name  of 
*  The  Fierce,' cannot  be  hxed,  but  as  he  founded 
a  church  at  Scone  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory  in  1114or  1115,  it  was  probably  shortly 
before  that  he  was  suddenly  attacked  at  In- 
vergowrie by  the  men  of  Moray  and  Meams. 
He  escaped,  and  collecting  an  army  pursued 
and  defeated  them  in  their  own  country, 
either  on  the  Spey  or  the  Moray  Firth.  This 
was  a  continuation  of  the  opposition  of  the 
pure  Celts  of  the  north  to  the  introduction  of 
English  customs  through  the  union  of  Saxon 
and  Scottish  blood  in  the  persons  of  Margaret 
and  her  children. 

Canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine  were 
brought  by  Alexander  to  liis  new  foundation 
at  Scone  from  St.  Oswald's,  near  Pontefract, 
and  the  names  of  Gregory',  bishop  of  Moray, 
and  Cormac,  bishop  01  Dunkeld,  m  a  charter 
granting  the  riglit  to  hold  a  court  to  the  prior 
and  canons  of  Scone  show  that  Alexander  had 
laid  the  basis  for  the  diocesan  episcopate  which 
David  was  to  complete.  The  same  foundation- 
charter  proves  by  the  names  of  Beth,  Mallus, 
Madach,  Ilothri,  Gartnach,  and  Dufagan,  who 
are  each  designated  *  comes,'  the  transition 
from  the  Celtic  mormaers  to  the  earls — a  step 
in  the  direction  of  normanising  and  feudat 
ising  the  civil  government,  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  taken  with  regard  to  the 
ecclesiastical  government,  by  introducing 
diocesan  bishoprics,  with  chapters  of  regu- 
lars, in  place  of  the  monastic  Celtic  esta- 
blishments, chiefly  Culdee.  It  is  in  this  reign 
that  we  have  tlie  first  recorded  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  offices  of  chancellor  and 
constable,  which  were  held  respectively  bv 
Hubert,  abbot  of  Kelso,  and  in  David^s 
reign  bishop  of  Glasgow ;  and  by  "VViUiam, 
a  brother  of  Queen  Sibylla ;  the  office  of 
sheriff  (vice-comes)  is  also  met  with  for  the 
first  time  in  Scotland  within  David's  earl- 
dom, although  not  in  Scotland  proper.  The 
origin  of  parishes  is  also  marked  by  tlie  foun- 
dation of  Ednam  in  Koxburghshire  by  Thor 
the  Long,  who  built  the  church  on  wastelands 
given  him  by  king  Edgar.  To  the  same  period 
are  attributed  the  earliest  known  Scottish 
coins. 

In  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  Scone, 
1115,  Alexander  applied  to  Ralph,  Anselm's 
successor,  for  a  qualified  person  to  fill  the  va- 
cant see  of  St.  Andrews,  and  from  the  fortu- 
nate circumstance  of  Eadmer,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Anselm,  having  been  selected, 
a  fuller  account  has  been  preserved  of  this 
than  of  any  other  incident  in  the  reign.  With 
boldness  of  assertion  Alexander  informed 
the  archbisliop  that  in  ancient  times  the 


bishop  of  St.  Andrews  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  pope  or  the  archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,  and  this  had  only  been  broken  by 
Lanfranc,  who  had  yielded  to  the  claim  of 
York.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  d 
Pope  Calixtus  II,  who  supported  the  pre- 
tensions of  York,  Ralph  sent  Eadmer,  with 
the  consent  of  Henry  I,  in  1120,  that  he 
might  learn  whether  the  king's  request  wat 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  God  and  of 
the  see  of  Canterbiuy,  ad\'ising  that  he 
should  return  as  quickly  as  possible  for  cent 
secration.  Eadmer  was  accordingly  elected, 
but  the  day  after  his  election  he  found  that 
Alexander  would  not  consent  to  subject  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew  to  that  of  Canterbury, 
and  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  see  being 
given  to  a  monk  who  had  administered  it 
auring  the  vacancy,  Eadmer  was  preparing 
to  return  when  he  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  ring  of  investiture  from 
the  king  and  to  take  the  staff,  the  symbol  of 
the  pastoral  office,  from  the  altar  as  if  from 
the  nand  of  God.  This  compromise,  like  m 
many  others  between  church  and  state  in 
the  great  controversy  as  to  investiture,  broke 
down,  and  Eadmer,  having  surrendered  the 
ring  t  o  Alexander  and  the  staff  to  the  altar,  re- 
tired  to  Canterbury,  as  Alexander  informed 
Archbishop  Ralph,  because  he  would  not  com- 

Ely  with  the  customs  of  the  country,  but,  as 
e  himself  represented  it,  because  he  would 
not  yield  to  the  temporal  power.  Eadmer,  two 
years  afterguards,  distracted  by  contradictory 
advisers — the  pope  directing  him  to  go  to 
York  for  consecration,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  remain  at  Canterbury  till 
Alexander  yielded,  one  of  his  friends  suggest- 
ing that  he  should  go  to  Rome,  and  another 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  return  to  St.  Andrews, 
as  he  had  been  duly  elected  bishop — seems  to 
have  yielded  to  the  last  advice  and  offered  to 
submit,  but  Alexander,  distrustinghissubmis- 
sion,  did  not  accept  the  offer.  On  Eadmer's 
death,  in  January  1124,  Robert,  the  prior  of 
Scone,  was  chosen  bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
but  before  the  difficulty  as  to  his  consecre- 
tion  could  be  settled  Alexander  himself  died* 
The  importance  of  this  dispute  to  Scottisht 
as  distinct  from  ecclesiastical  history, is  that 
it  was  a  forerunner  of  the  graver  contests 
with  regard  to  the  independence  of  Scotland 
in  the  following  centuries  which  were  only 
decided  by  the  vdtimate  issue  of  the  war  w 
independence  and  the  long-deferred  grant  of 
the  pall  to  St.  Andrews  in  the  reign  of 
James  III.  Throughout  Alexander  showed 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  English  educt* 
tion  and  connections,  and  his  evident  desire 
to  benefit  his  church  by  the  superior  learn- 
ing of  the  English  ecclesiastics,  a  deter- 
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ined  vindicator  of  the  national  indepen- 
jnce  of  Scotland.  His  wife  Sibylla  de- 
ased  before  him  in  1121,  and  he  founded 
L  an  island  in  Loch  Tay  a  church  to  her 
emory,  as  a  cell  of  Scone.  His  gifts  to 
unfermliney  where  he  was  buried,  the  erec- 
3n  of  the  chapel  royal  at  Stirling  and  a 
onastery  on  Inchcolm  in  gratituoe  for  an 
cape  from  shipwreck,  and  the  restoration  of 
le  lands  called  the  Boar's  Chase  (Cursus 
pri),  formerly  granted  by  a  Pictish  king, 
ungus,  to  tlie  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  prove 
m  to  have  been  almost  as  great  a  benefactor 
the  church  as  his  brother  David.  In  con- 
dition with  the  last  of  these  benefactions 
e  register  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  poet 
■"yntoun  describe  a  ceremony  which,  as  il- 
strating  the  customs  of  the  age  and  Alex- 
der's  liberality,  may  be  given  in  the  latter's 
jrda: — 

Before  the  lordys  all  the  kyng 
Gert  them  to  the  awtore  bryng 
Bys  cumly  sted  off  Araby 
Sadelyd  and  brydelyd  costljkly 


Wyth  h^s  armwys  of  Turky 
That  princys  than  oysid  ginerally 
And  chesyd  maist  for  thare  delyte 
With  scheld  and  speir  of  silver  qahyt 

With  the  regale  and  all  the  lave 
That  to  the  Kirk  that  time  he  gave. 

16  gifti  of  the  Arab  steed  and  Turkish  arms 
ggests  the  question  whether  Alexander 
ay  not  have  gone  with  his  uncle  Edgar 
id  Robert  of  Normandy  on  the  first  crusade, 
it  there  is  no  record  that  he  did.  His 
aracter  is  thus  described  by  the  Scottish 
Btorian,  Fordun:  *A  lettered  and  godly 
&n,  very  humble  and  amiable  towards 
e  clerics  and  regulars,  but  terrible  beyond 
easure  to  the  rest  of  his  sul^ects ;  a  man 
large  heart,  exerting  himself  in  all  things 
yond  his  strength.  He  was  most  zealous 
buildinjg  churches,  in  searchinjs^  for  relics 
s&ints,  in  providing  and  arranging  priestly 
«tments  and  sacred  books;  most  open- 
mded,  even  beyond  his  means,  to  all  new- 
mers,  and  so  ae voted  to  the  poor  that  he 
emed  to  delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
pportin^  them.'  He  died  on  27  April 
24,  leaving  no  children,  and  was  succeeaed 
^  his  brother  David. 

[Liber  de  Scone,Bannatyne  Club ;  Eadmer,  His- 
ria  Novomm;  National  MSS.  of  Scotland; 
>TduD*8  Scotichronicon ;  Wyntoun's  Chronyde; 
illiam  of  3Ialme8bury ;  Simeon  of  Durham, 
odem  authorities — Robertson,  Scotland  under 
r  early  Kings ;  W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland ; 
veman,  Norman  Conauest  and  Reign  of  William 
ifns.    In  Stubbs  and  Haddan's  ^ition  of  the 


Concilia,  ii.  part  i.,  the  most  important  original 
documents  of  Alexander's  reign  are  printed, 
pp.  169-209.]  iE.M. 

ALEXANDER  H  (1198-1249),  kinff 
of  Scotland,  son  of  Willidlu  the  Lion  and 
Ermengarde,  daughter  of  Richard,  viscount 
of  Beaumont,  was  bom  at  Haddington  on 
24  Aug.  1198,  to  the  joy  of  the  people,  who 
had  seen  the  kingdom  wr  twelve  years  after 
the  king's  marriage  without  a  male  heir. 
The  nobles  swore  fealty  to  him  at  Mussel- 
burgh when  he  was  three  years  old,  a  custom  of 
the  age  designed  to|^ve  stability  to  the  here- 
ditary succession.  By  the  treaty  of  Norham, 
1209,  a  threatened  war  between  England  and 
Scotland  was  averted,  upon  the  conditions 
that  the  English  castle  at  Tweedmouth  should 
not  be  rebuilt,  and  Margaret  and  Isabella, 
the  daughters  of  King  William,  married  to 
Henrv  and  Richard,  the  infant  sons  of  the 
English  King  John,  with  a  considerable 
dower,  to  be  paid  in  two  years.  Homage  was 
also  to  be  rendered  to  John  by  Alexander  for 
the  lands  which  his  father  held,  and  which 
were  resigned  in  his  favour  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  king.  This  was  done  at  Alnwick 
in  the  same  year,  and  three  years  later,  in 
London,  Alexander  was  knighted  by  John. 
At  a  great  council  in  1211,  t lie  barons  and  the 
burghs  of  Scotland  granted  the  requisite  aid 
for  the  stipulated  dowr\',  but  the  marriages 
were  never  accomplished.  The  elder  princess 
became,  in  the  reig^  of  Henry  III,  tiie  wife 
of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  and  the 
younger  of  Roger,  son  of  Hugh  Bigod,  earl 
of  Norfolk,  two  of  the  greatest  nobles  of 
England,  alliances  which  mark  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Scottish  royal  house  and  the 
English  barons.  On  the  death  of  William 
the  Lion  in  1214,  Alexander  was  crowned  at 
Scone  (6  Dec.),  just  in  time  to  take  part  in 
the  constitutional  struggle  which  resulted  in 
Magna  Chart  a.  Alexander,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  disputes  between 
the  two  kmgdoms  raised  by  the  Question 
of  homage,  and  his  position  as  an  English 
baron  in  respect  of  nis  English  fiefs,  was 
for  the  barons  and  against  the  king.  Pro- 
bably soon  after  the  meeting  at  Edmunds- 
bury  (20  Nov.  1214),  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  barons  and  Alexander 
by  which  Carlisle  was  to  be  rendered  to  the 
Scottish  king,  along  with  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  and,  if  we  may  conjecture 
from  what  followed,  the  engagement  on  the 
part  of  the  English  king's  sons  to  marry  the 
king's  sisters  was  renewed.  The  precise  date 
of  this  agreement  we  cannot  determine,  for  the 
documents  recording  the  facts  were  amongst 
those  seized  by  Edward  I  in  1291,  and  now 
lost.    But,  in  accordance  with  the  arrange* 
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ment  in  the  articles  of  the  barons  and  in 
Magna  Chart  a,  it  was  provided :  '  Nos  facie- 
mus  Alexandre  reffi  Scottonim  de  sororibiis 
Buis  et  obsidibiis  reddendis  et  libertatibus  suis 
et  Jure  suo  secundum  formam  in  qua  faciemus 
ahis  baronibus  nostris  Anglise,  nisi  aliter  esse 
debet  per  cartas  quas  habemus  de  Willelmo 
patre  suo  quondam  re^  Scottonim ;  et  hoc 
erit  per  judicium  panum  suorum  in  curia 
nostra/  While  Scotland  had  no  original 
share  in  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Great 
Charter,  the  fact  that  its  monarcli  was  one  of 
the  barons  in  whose  favour  the  charter  was 

f ranted  had  a  reflex  effect.  The  Scottish 
ings  of  the  thirteenth  century,  unlike  the 
English,  were  not  enemies  but  friends  of  their 
barons  and  people,  and  under  Alexander  and 
his  son  Scotland  enjoyed  a  measure  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  freedom  and  prosperity 
such  as  it  had  never  kno^ii  before,  and  did 
not  again  know  until  after  the  union.  In 
fulfilment  of  his  part  of  the  agreement,  Alex- 
ander in  the  winter  of  1215  besieged  Norham, 
and  Eustace  de  Vesci  in  the  name  of  the 
barons  gave  him  seisin  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland.  In  the  following  year  John 
with  an  army  of  mercenaries  r^uced  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  and,  advancing 
into  Scotland,  stormed  Berwick  and  burnt 
Roxburgh,  Haddington,  and  Dunbar.  On  his 
return  his  mercenaries  pillaged  Coldingham 
Abbey,  and,  before  leaving  Berwick  on  22  Jan., 
set  fire  to  the  town,  John  with  his  own  hand 
kindling  the  flames  wliich  burnt  tlie  house 
he  had  lodged  in.  *Let  us  bolt,*  he  said, 
*  the  little  red  fox  out  of  his  covert,'  a  lively 
image  of  the  person  of  Alexander,  who  might, 
like  William  II,  have  been  called  Kufiis,  hud 
he  not  received  from  his  country'Dien  the 
epithet  of  tlie  Peaceful.  Scotland  was 
too  wide  a  covert,  and  Alexander  having 
kept  safe  in  the  Pent  lands,  as  soon  as  the 
English  king  retreated,  crossed  the  western 
border,  wasting  the  king's  lands  as  far  as 
Carlisle.  Some  of  his  Celtic  followers  burnt 
IlolmCultram  Priory-,  but  those  who  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  God,  by  which  1,900  were 
drowned,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Melrose,  were  punished  by  Alexander.  He 
did  not  then  take  Carlisle,  but,  returning  in 
August  witli  a  larger  army,  reduced  the  town 
without  taking  the  castle;  then  traversing 
England  he  met  and  did  homage  at  Dover  to 
Louis,  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  had 
been  called  to  their  aid  by  the  English  barons. 
Ilis  homeward  march  would  have  been  in- 
tercepted by  the  destruction  of  the  bridges 
on  the  Trent  but  for  the  death  of  John  at 
Newark  on  19  Oct.  1216,  and  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  castle  of  Carlisle  and 
the  fort  at  Tweedmouth.     In  the  following 


May  Alexander  a^in  invaded  England,  bnt 
the  defeat  of  Louis  at  Lincoln  for^d  him  to 
make  peace  with  the  youn^  Henry  m,  re- 
storing Carlisle,  and  receiving,  on  renewal 
of  homage,  his  hereditary  fieu  in  England. 
He  was  also  released  from  the  excommuni* 
cation  which  Innocent  III  had  by  his  legate, 
Cardinal  Gualo,  declared  against  the  biux>n8 
and  their  allies  in  the  contest  with  John  for 
the  liberties  of  England.  Three  years  later, 
at  York,  the  pi»ace  between  England  and 
Scotland  was  confirmed  by  a  treaty  which 
stipulated  that  Alexander  was  to  marry  an 
English  princess,  Joan  the  elder,  or  Isabella 
the  younger,  daughter  of  John,  and  that 
Henry  should  provide  suitable  husbands  for 
the  Scottish  princesses  Margaret  and  Isabella. 
In  accordance  witli  these  arrangements,  Alex- 
ander married  Joan  on  19  June  1221,  and 
Margaret  Hubert  de  Burgh,  then  the  chief 
minister  of  the  young  king.  In  1225  Isabella 
was  united  to  Roger  Bigod.  The  eflfect  of 
these  alliances  and  the  prudent  character  of 
Alexander  was  to  presen-e  peace  between 
England  and  Scotland.  This  settlement  left 
him  free  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  his  own 
kingdom  by  reducing  the  lawless  outlyinz 
districts,  of  which  the  population  was  still 
mainly  Celtic,  and  whose  chiefs  were  only 
nominally  subject  to  the  Scottish  cro'wn.  Al- 
ready, in  the  year  of  his  accession,  an  attack 
on  Moray  under  Donald  Bane,  son  of  Mac 
William,  and  Kenneth  Mac  Ileth,  aided  by 
an  Irish  provincial  king,  had  been  quelled  by 
Ferquhard  Mac-in-Sagart  of  Ross,  who  was 
rewarded  by  a  knighthood ;  and  the  year  be- 
fore his  marriage  Alexander  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  reduction  of  Argyle,  which  he 
accomplished  in  1222  after  a  preliminary  at- 
tempt in  the  autumn  of  1221.  Instead  of 
generally  forfeiting  their  estates,  he  took  oaths 
of  fealty  from  the  chiefs  who  submitted,  and 

fave  them  the  lands  of  those  who  did  not. 
'he  creation  of  a  new  sheriffdom  out  of  Ar- 
gyle (except  Lome,  which  remained  under 
the  immediate  rule  of  its  chief,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  elder  line  of  Somerled,  Lord 
of  the  Isles),  and  of  a  new  bishopric  at  Lis- 
more,  separated  from  the  diocese  of  Dunkeld, 
were  the  marks  of  the  introduction  of  royal 
authority  and  civil  and  ecclesiastical  orSer 
in  the  mainland  of  the  western  highlands, 
and  in  the  islands  of  Bute  and  Arran  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde.  In  1222  the  burning 
of  Adam,  bishop  of  Caitlmess,  in  revenge 
for  an  exorbitant  exaction  of  tithe  gave 
Alexander  the  opportunity  of  asserting  his 
power  in  the  east.  John,  earl  of  Caithness, 
suspected  of  connivance,  was  forced  to  give 
up  part  of  his  lands  and  pay  compensation,, 
and!^  the  immediate  perpetrators  were  exe- 
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cuted.  In  1224  Gillescop,  a  dispossessed 
chief  in  the  west,  and  in  1228  another  chief 
of  the  same  common  Celtic  name  in  Moray, 
rose,  but  the  former  without  difficulty,  and 
tlie  latter  in  a  second  campaign,  were  over- 
come and  put  to  death.  The  next  events  of 
Alexander  s  reign  brought  him  into  contact 
with  an  external  enemy,  the  Norse  king 
Ilaco,  whose  possession  of  the  Orkneys  and 
the  Sudreys  or  Hebrides  and  connection  with 
the  kings  of  the  Isle  of  Man  menaced  the 
Scottish  coasts.  In  1230  Haco  associated 
himself  with  Olaf  of  Man  and  Ospacr,  a  chief 
of  mixed  Celtic  and  Norse  blood,  but  Ospacr 
was  killed  in  an  attack  on  Bute  and  his 
Norse  allies  driven  back  from  Cantyre  by 
the  inhabitants  without  the  personal  inter- 
vention of  the  Scottish  king,  who  kept  the 
Christmas  of  that  year  at  York  with  his 
brother-in-law  Henry  of  England.  Next 
year  he  spent  Christmas  in  Elgin,  and  after 
visiting  Montrose  came  to  St.  Andrews, 
where  he  created  Walter,  the  son  of  Alan, 
then  steward  of  Scotland,  justiciar.  In  1235 
Alan,  lord  of  Galloway  and  constable  of  Scot- 
land, died,  leaving  no  legitimate  son  and 
three  daughters,  Helen,  wife  of  Roger  de 
QuinceVy  earl  of  Winchester,  Devorg^iill, 
wife  of  John  de  Baliol  of  Barnard  Castle, 
and  Christian,  wife  of  William  des  Forts,  a 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  and  his  death 
gave  rise  to  one  of  those  cases  of  doubtful 
succession  which  at  this  time  so  often  led  to 
war.  The  Gklwegians  first  asked  Alexander 
himself  to  take  possession  of  the  district, 
or  to  support  the  claim  of  Thomas,  a  natural 
son  of  Alan,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  comply 
with  either  request,  rose  in  arms,  but  with  the 
aid  of  Ferquhard  Mac-in-Sagart,  now  Earl 
of  Ross,  Alexander  defeated  tnem.  Thomas 
was  forced  to  fly  to  Ireland,  and  Galloway 
was  divided  between  the  three  coheiresses. 

The  fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, to  the  chief  place  in  the  councils  of 
the  English  king,  changed  the  attitude  of 
the  two  courts.  Renewed  claims  of  homage 
for  Scotland  on  the  part  of  Henry,  backed  by 
the  pope,  Gregory  Ia,  were  met  by  counter 
claims  on  the  part  of  Alexander  to  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  but  a  peace- 
able solution  was  effected  by  Otho,  the  le- 
gate, at  York,  in  1237.  Alexander,  in  lieu 
of  all  claims,  received  lands  of  the  yearly 
value  of  200/.,  for  which  he  did  homage, 
and  the  demand  of  homage  for  the  kingdom 
was  not  pressed.  His  wife  accompanied  her 
brother,  Henry  III  of  England,  on  his  return 
home,  and  died  without  issue  near  London 
in  1238,  In  little  more  than  a  year,  15  May 
1239|    Alexander  married    a  second  wife. 


Mary,  daughter  of  Ingelram  de  Couci,  in  Pi- 
cardy,  one  of  the  feudal  families  which  vied 
and  allied  themselves  with  kings.  Of  this 
marriage  was  bom  on  4  Sept.  1241  Alex- 
ander IH,  who  was  betrothed  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Henry  III,  in  the  following 
vear.  In  1244  a  serious  rupture  broke  out 
between  Alexander  and  Henry,  no  longer 
united  by  marriage,  which  was  prompted  oy 
Walter  Bisset,  an  exile  from  Scotland,  in 
consequence  of  a  blood-feud  caused  by  his 
slaughter  of  Patrick  of  Galloway,  earl  of 
Athole.  The  causes  of  the  quarrel  were  the 
alleged  intention  of  Alexander  to  ally  him- 
self with  the  French  king,  the  erection  of 
castles  by  Walter  Comyn  and  others  which 
threatened  the  English  border,  and  the  re- 
ception of  English  exiles.  The  armies  of 
the  two  kingdoms  in  great  force  confronted 
each  other  at  Newcastle,  but  the  efforts  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  averted  a  contest,  and  a  treaty 
was  made  at  Newcastle  on  14  August  by 
which  Alexander  bound  himself  to  enter  into 
no  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  England  nor 
to  invade  it  unless  unjustly  dealt  with. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  engage- 
ment was  mutual,  but  the  Scottish  counter- 

I  part  of  the  treaty  was  amongst  the  documents 

,  seized  by  Edward  I,  and  only  the  English 

I  has  been  preserved. 

I  Relieved  from  anxiety  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land, Alexander  now  undertook  the  more  con- 
genial task  of  strengthening  his  own  kingdom. 
In  1247  he  put  down  a  rising  in  Galloway  and 
restored  the  authority  of  Roger  de  Quincey, 
and  in  1248  he  determined  on  attempting  a 
cherished  project  to  wrest  the  Hebrides  from 
Norway,  which  he  had  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  do  by  negotiation  and  purchase. 
Ewen,  the  son  of  Duncan,  lord  01  Argyle, 
having  refused  to  acknowledge  Alexander  as 
sovereign  of  the  islands  for  which  he  had  done 
homage  to  Haco,  Alexander  gathered  a  fleet 
to  compel  him,  but  as  he  passed  Kerrera,  the 
island  in  the  bay  of  Oban,  he  was  seized  with 
fever  and  died  there  on  8  July,  in  the  61  st 
year  of  his  age  and  3oth  of  his  reign.  He 
was  buried  at  his  own  request  at  Melrose,  a 
church  he  had  befriended,  having  founded, 
along  with  his  mother  Ermengarde,  an  abbey 
for  its  monks  at  Bal merino  in  Fife.  Fordun 
quotes  a  poem  in  his  memor}-,  in  which  he 
is  described  as 

Ecclesiae  clipeus,  pax  plebis,  dux  miserorum, 

a  panegyric  Fordun  himself  confirms.  An 
English  contemporary  chronicler,  Matthew 
Paris,  is  not  less  emphatic,  calling  him  *  a 
goody  upright,  pious,  and  liberal-minded  man, 
ustly  belovea  by  all  the  English  as  well 
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as  his  own  people/  His  protection  of  the 
church  probably  refers  to  the  right  of  hold- 
ing provincial  councils  under  a  conservator, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  see  of 
York  and  the  English  king,  was  granted  by 
Pope  Honorius  in  1226,  but  Alexander  faileil 
to  obtain  from  the  same  pope  and  his  successor 
Greffory  IX  the  coveted  honour  of  coronation 
at  the  hands  of  a  legate  of  the  Holy  See,  a 
circumstance  which  may  account  for  his  un- 
willingness to  allow  the  legate  Otho  to  enter 
Scotland.  His  foundations  were  chiefly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars* 
Monasteries  of  the  former  were  established  at 
Edinburgh,  Berwick,  Ayr,  Perth,  Aberdeen, 
Elgin,  Stirling,  and  Inverness,  and  of  the 
latter  at  Berwick  and  Koxburgh.  The  richer 
Cistercians  obtained  onlv  Balmerino,  and 
their  reformed  rule  of  Vaflis  Caulium  Plus- 
cardine  in  Moray.  Possibly  to  this  favour 
to  the  mendicant  friars  he  owed  the  title  of 
*  dux  miserorum,'  but  it  may  refer  also  to 
the  laws  preserved  in  the  scanty  collection 
of  his  statutes  by  which  he  substituted  trial 
by  an  assize  or  jury  for  the  ordeal,  recog- 
nised the  protection  of  the  girth  or  sanctuary, 
and  regulated  trial  bv  battle  with  special 
provision  for  those  wLo  could  not  ^ht — 
the  clergy  and  widows.  Tlie  name  of  Peace- 
ful can  have  been  given  him  only  in 
respect  of  his  relations  to  England,  for  he 
was  a  warlike  monarcli  st  renuously  enforcing 
the  feudal  levy,  able,  according  to  Matthew 
Paris,  to  raise  100,000  foot  and  1,000  horse- 
men, and  successfully  resisting  by  force  of 
arms  all  risings  within  or  on  the  }K)rders  of 
Scotland.  His  cliaracter  must  be  read  in 
his  deeds,  for  the  chroniclers  contribute  little 
otherwise  to  enable  us  to  individualise  it. 
In  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Caithness, 
Moray,  Galloway,  the  subjt'ction  of  the  main- 
land of  Argjle,  the  alliance  with  the  Celtic 
ruler  of  Koss,  the  attempted  but  luisuccess- 
ful  annexation  of  the  Hebrides,  the  wise 
policy  which  under  some  provocation  pre- 
ser\'efd  peace  with  England,  the  relations 
established  between  the  papal  see  and  the 
Scottish  church  and  state,  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  justice  amongst  his  own  sub- 
i'ects,  there  issutlicient  evidence  of  a  prudent 
[ing  aiLxious  to  consolidate  his  small  king- 
dom, to  raise  its  rank,  and  to  rule  it  well. 

[Matthew  Paris ;  Chronicles  of  Melrose  and 
Lanercost,  Haniiatyne  Club;  Chronicle  of  Man 
(Munch's  Notes) ;  Sa^  of  Kin^  Haco  ;  Concilia 
Scoriae  (Joseph  KolHTtson's  Note*<,  Bannatyne 
aub)  ;  Statuta  Alexandri  I ;  Act.  Pari.  Scot,  i.; 
Wyntoun,  Cronykil ;  Fordun,  Scotichronicon ; 
Hailes's  Annals ;  KoIhjH son's  Early  Scottish 
Kings;  W.  F.  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland;  Grub's 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland.]       M.  M. 


ALEXANDER  HI  (1241-1286),  king 
of  Scotland,  son  of  Alexander  II  and  Maiy 
de  Couci,  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  % 
boy  of  eight  on  his  fathered  death  (8  July 
1249).  The  troubles  of  a  minority  com- 
menced at  his  accession,  but  the  attempt  of 
Alan  Durward,  the  justiciar,  to  prevent  his 
consecration  on  the  pretext  that  ne  had  not 
yet  been  knighted,  waa  frustrated  by  Walter 
bomyn,  earl  of  Menteith,  and  on  18  July  he 
was  solemnly  placed  on  the  coronation  atone 
at  Scone,  in  the  presence  of  seven  lorda  and 
seven  bishops  and  a  great  multitude  of  the 
people,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  performing 
the  ceremony.  At  its  close  a  highland  sen- 
nachy  hailed  him  in  Graelic  as  king  of  Alban, 
and  recited  his  descent  through  a  chain  of 
real  and  imaginary  ancestors  to  the  epony- 
mous hero  of  the  race,  Iber,  the  first  Scot, 
son  of  Gaithel  Glas,  the  son  of  Neorlus,  king 
of  Athens,  and  Scota,  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt,  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
descendant  of  the  Saxon  Margaret,  in  whose 
veins  so  much  Norman  blood  had  mingled, 
was  also  the  descendant  in  the  paternal  line 
of  the  ancient  Celtic  royal  family  whose 
origin,  lost  in  antiquity,  was  supnHed  by 
the  fictitious  genealogy.  The  translation  in 
the  followinjr  year  of  the  corpse  of  Maivaret 
at  Dunfermline  from  her  grave  into  a  anrine 
set  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  with 
almost  equal  solemnity  to  the  consecration 
of  the  young  king,  was  probably  intended  to 
mark  with  ecjual  emphasis  his  descent  from 
the  Saxon  princess  whose  memory  was  dear 
to  the  church  and  people  of  the  Lowlands. 
In  1251  Ilenrj'  III  requested  from  Innocent 
IV  a  declaration  that  the  Scottish  king  was, 
as  his  vassal,  not  entitled  to  be  anointed  or 
crowned  without  his  consent,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  Scotland  in  the  grant  made  to  him 
of  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  for  a 
crusade,  but  tlu^  pope  declined  both  requests. 
Baffled  in  this,  he  reverted  to  the  marriage  of 
Alexander,  already  betrothed  to  his  dau^ter 
Margaret,  and  it  was  celebrated  at  York  on 
26  Dec,  when  Ilenr^*  knighted  Alexander  and 
demanded  homage  for  his  kingdom.  Matthew 
Paris  records  that  Alexander  answered  *  he 
had  come  jM»ac<'fully  and  for  the  honour  of 
the  king  of  England,  that  by  means  of  the 
marriage  tie  he  might  ally  himself  to  him, 
and  not  to  answer  such  a  difficult  question, 
for  he  had  not  held  full  deliberation  on  the 
matter  with  his  nobles  or  taken  proper  coun- 
sel as  so  difficult  a  question  required,'  a  reply 
which  must  have  }>een  given,  not  without 
advice,  by  the  boy  king.  It  was  not  the  less 
a  decided  refusal  that  it  was  couched  in 
polite  terms.  The  detection  of  a  plot  by 
Alan  Durward  to  obtain  from  the  pope  the 
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legitimation  of  his  wife  Marjory,  a  natural 
daughter  of  Alexander  11,  which  would  have 
made  his  children  heirs  to  the  throne,  led 
Alexander,  by  the  advice  of  Henry  III,  to 
remove  him  and  the  chancellor  Robert,  Abbot 
of  Dunfermline,  from  their  offices ;  in  their 
place  the  Earl  of  Menteith  and  his  brother- 
in-law  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  Gamelin,  bishop 
■of  St.  Andrews,  became  the  chief  ministers 
of  the  young  kinff,  who  retired  with  his  bride 
and  her  household.  English  counsellors,  it 
was,  however,  promised  at  the  time,  would  be 
shortly  sent  to  advise  him.  Geofirey  of  Lang- 
ley,  keeper  of  the  royal  forests,  who  came  in 
fulfilment  of  this  promise,  was  expelled  by 
the  Scottish  barons,  and  Arom  1251  to  1255 
the  chief  power  in  Scotland  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Earl  of  Menteith  and  the  Comyns.  A 
secret  mission  in  1254  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  to  play  so  great 
apart  in  the  barons*  war,  the  complaints  of 
Henry's  daughter  as  to  her  treatment  at  the 
&ottish  court,  and  the  restoration  of  Alan 
Durward  to  the  favour  of  the  English  king 
through  his  services  in  the  Gascon  war,  paved 
the  way  to  a  change  in  the  government  of 
Scotland  in  1255  at  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish king. 

Henry,  after  a  preliminary  meeting  with 
Alexanaer  at  Werk  castle,  crossed  the  border, 
■and  they  again  met  at  Kelso,  where  the  regency 
of  the  Comyns  was  put  an  end  to.  Bishop 
Gamelin  of  St.  Andrews,  Alexander  Comyn, 
«arl  of  Buchan,  and  William,  earl  of  Mar, 
were  deprived  of  the  offices  of  chancellor, 
justiciar,  and  chamberlain,  which  were  be- 
stowed on  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  Alan 
Durward,  and  David  de  Lyndsay.  John 
Baliol  and  Robert  de  Ros,  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  late  regency,  forfeited  their  pro- 
perty as  traitors.  Fifteen  new  regents  were 
at  the  same  time  appointed — the  Bishops  of 
Dunkeld  and  Aberoeen,  the  Earls  of  Dunbar, 
Fife,  Strathem,  and  Carrick,  Alexander  the 
•Steward,  Robert  de  Bruce,  Alan  Durward, 
Walter  de  Moray,  and  five  other  barons. 
They  were  to  hold  office  for  seven  years, 
when  Alexander  would  attain  his  majority. 
The  Chronicle  of  Melrose  ascribes  this  revo- 
lution to  English  influence,  and  mentions 
with  evident  sympathy  that  the  Bishops  of 
'Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews  and  the  Earl  of 
Menteith  refused  to  set  their  seal  to  an  ac- 
cursed deed  in  which  there  were  many  things 
contrary  to  the  honour  of  the  king  and  king- 
•dom.  llie  concurrence  of  Wyntoun,  although 
Fordun  takes  a  different  view,  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  this  is  a  true  account,  and  that 
the  CoDiyns  represented  the  national  Scottish 
party  a^hrerse  to  foreign  intervention.  Next 
j-ear  (1266)  Alexander  and  his  queen  visited 


London,  and  the  Scottish  king  received  a 
renewal  of  the  grant  of  the  Honour  of  Hun- 
tingdon. He  returned  accompanied  by  John 
Mansel,  a  favourite  of  Henry.  But  about 
the  same  time  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
went  to  Rome  to  settle  a  dispute  as  to  the 
possession  of  his  see,  and  was  so  successful 
m  conciliating  the  papal  favour,  that  not 
only  was  his  see  restored,  but  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  his  enemies,  the 
party  of  Durward  and  the  English  regents, 
was  pronounced  in  1257  and  published  by 
the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  and  the  Abbota  of 
Melrose  and  Jedburgh.  Emboldened  by  the 
success  of  their  chiei  supporter  amongst  the 
bishops  and  the  return  to  Scotland  of  the 
queen  mother  Mary  de  Couci  and  her  hus- 
band, John  de  Brienne,  the  party  of  the 
Comyns  seized  the  young  king  when  asleep  in 
Kinross,  carried  him  oft'to  Stirling  Castle,  and 
forced  Dun^-ard  to  take  refuge  m  England. 
In  1258  yet  another  change  in  this  period  of 
sudden  alterations  in  the  government  of 
Scotland  took  place.  In  a  conference  held 
at  Jedburgh  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Albe- 
marle and  John  de  Baliol,  on  tlie  part  of  the 
English  king,  arranged  with  the  Comyns 
and  Alexander  that  there  should  be  a  joint 
regencv  consisting  of  the  qut?en  mother  and 
John  ie  Brienne  and  four  members  of  each 
of  the  two  parties  which  had  since  the  king's 
accession  aivided  Scotland.  The  Earl  of 
Menteith  and  Alan  Durward,  their  leaders, 
were  both  members  of  this  heterogeneous 
council  of  8tat«,  but  the  chief  power  remained 
with  the  former,  whose  partisans  filled  the 
great  offices.  The  death  of  Menteith  in  the 
following  year  may  perhaps  have  facilitated 
what  the  approaching  manhood  of  Alexander 
completed,  the  close  of  tliose  continual  con- 
tests for  the  supreme  power  of  which  an 
outline  only  has  here  been  given.  In  1260 
Alexander  and  his  queen  again  visited  Lon- 
don in  resjwnse  to  on  invitation  sent  but 
declined  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  queen, 
being  left  behind  on  Alexander's  return 
home,  gave  birth  at  Windsor  (February  1261) 
to  a  daughter,  Margaret,  afterwards  married 
to  Eric,  king  of  Norway.  Prior  to  his  depar- 
ture Alexander  received  the  assurance  of 
Henry  that  if  he  and  the  queen  died  the 
expected  infant  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
custody  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  At  last, 
emancipated  from  the  control  of  his  own 
nobles  and  no  longer  afraid  of  English  inter- 
vention, for  the  year  1261  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  barons*  war  caused  by 
Henry's  refusal  to  obsen'e  the  provisions  of 
the  parliament  of  Oxford,  Alexander  re- 
sumed the  project,  cut  short  by  his  father  s 
death,  of  unitmg  the  Hebrides  to  his  king* 
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dom.  Following  his  father's  example,  he 
first  tried  negotiations,  but  Uaco  detained 
the  Scottish  envoys,  instead  of  listening  fa- 
vourably to  their  mission,  and  in  the  late 
summer  of  1263  equipped  a  great  fleet  to 
overawe  his  island  vassals  and  ravage  the 
Scottish  coast.  A  storm  on  1  Oct.  destroyed 
a  considerable  part  of  this  earlier  armada,  and 
the  defeat  on  the  following  day  at  Largs  of 
those  who  landed  there,  though  exaggerated 
by  the  Scottish  historians,  contributed  to  the 
discomfiture  of  Haco,  who  retired  to  the 
Orkneys,  where  he  died  at  BLirkwall  on 
15  Dec.  The  adhesion  of  Ewen  of  Argyle 
to  his  fealty  to  the  Scottish  king  aided  in  this 
repulse,  and  early  in  1264  Magnus  Olafson, 
king  of  Man,  did  homage  to  Alexander  at 
Dumfries.  The  Earls  of  Buchan  and  Mar 
and  Alan  Durward  were  sent  by  Alexander 
in  the  same  year  to  reduce  the  island  chiefs 
who  had  sided  with  Haco.  Two  years  later 
the  negotiations  which  Magnus,  Uaco's  son, 
had  commenced  immediately  on  his  accession 
were  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Perth,  by 
which  Man  and  the  Sudreys  were  sur- 
rendered to  Alexander  for  a  payment  of  four 
thousand  marks  and  an  annual  rent  of  a  hun- 
dred, but  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the 
see  of  Drontheim  was  reserved.  Man  was  a 
precarious  possession,  but  the  whole  mainland 
and  islands  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland,  were  now  for 
the  first  time  united  under  one  sceptre. 
In  the  contest  between  Henry  and  his  barons 
Alexander  aided  his  father-in-law,  and  the 
troops  he  sent  shared  in  the  defeat  of  Lewis 
(14  May  1264),  where  their  leaders,  John 
Corny n  and  Robert  Bruce,  were  taken  pri- 
soners. In  the  course  of  the  next  three 
vears  Alexander  proved  tlint  he  liad  inherited 
m  another  direction  his  father's  policy  by 
asserting  the  independence  of  the  Scottish 
church.  lie  refused  entrance  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  legate  Ottoboen,  and  would  not  allow 
Henry  to  collect  a  grant  for  the  crusades 
which  the  pope  had  guaranteed  to  him  out 
of  the  Scottish  benefices;  and  in  1269  a  pro- 
vincial council  was  held  at  Perth,  which  de- 
clared, under  the  authority  of  the  bull  of 
Honorius,  the  right  to  hold  such  assemblies 
annually,  over  which  the  bishops  were  to  pre- 
side in  rotation  with  the  title  of  Conservator. 
In  1272  llenr^'III  died,  and  on  the  return  of 
Edward  I  from  tlie  Holy  Land  Alexander  at- 
tended his  coronation,  where  his  retinue  and 
the  splendour  of  his  gifts  surpassed  that  of  all 
others.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  lost 
his  wife,  who  left  three  children,  Alexander, 
David,  and  Margaret.  In  1275  Boiamund  de 
Vesci, canon  of  Asti,made  a  new  valuation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Scotland,  for  the 


purpose  of  levying  the  tenth  decreed  by  the- 
council  of  Lyons  m  aid  of  a  crusade.  This 
valuation,  unsuccessfully  resisted  and  at  first 
ill  paid,  was  vulgarly  called  Baffamund*s 
roll,  and  continued  to  regulate  ecd^iastical 
taxes  until  the  Reformation.  The  copies 
preserved  are  not  quite  complete,  but  tney 
afiord  an  authentic  record  01  the  wealth  of 
the  Scottish  church,  fostered  with  almost  too^ 
much  care  by  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  and 
their  descendants.  At  the  time  of  Edward's 
coronation  no  claim  for  homage  seems  to 
have  been  made ;  but  in  1278  Alexander  was 
recalled  under  a  safe  conduct,  and  at  West* 
minster  on  28  Oct.  tendered  his  homage  for 
all  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England  for 
which  homage  was  due,  saving  always  hb  own 
kingdom.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  havings 
interposed, '  And  saving  also  the  right  of  my 
lord  King  Edward  to  homage  for  your  king- 
dom,' Alexander  declared  'xo  that  none  has 
a  right  save  God  alone,  for  of  Him  only  do- 
I  hold  my  crown.'  The  events  were  now 
hastening  which  were  to  enable  Edward 
to  dispute  this  claim,  and  even  the  driest 
chroniclers  appear  to  have  felt  the  tragic  cha- 
racter of  the  closing  years  of  Alexander.  In 
1280  his  youngest  son,  David,  died.  In  128^ 
there  followed  the  death  of  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet, married  two  years  before  to  Eric,  king 
of  Norway,  leaving  an  only  child,  Margaret, 
the  Maiden  of  Norway  ;  and  his  eldest  son,. 
Alexander,  who  had.  married  Margaret,, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Planders,  died  in  the 
same  year.  The  estates  at  Scone,  on  5  Feb. 
1284,  bound  themselves  to  acknowledge  the 
Maiden  of  Norway  as  heir,  failing  any  chil- 
dren Alexander  might  have.  On  1  Nov. 
1284-5,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  male  heir, 
he  married  Joleta,  daughter  of  the  Count  de 
Dreux,  at  Jedburgh,  when,  according  to  the 
tale  of  one  of  the  later  chroniclers,  amidst 
the  figures  of  a  masque  in  honour  of  the 
marriage,  suddenly  one  appeared  which  could 
not  be  distinguished  whether  it  was  man  or 
ghost.  It  was  deemed  a  presage  of  death, 
and  on  16  March  1285  Alexander  was 
killed  by  falling  over  a  cliff*  while  riding 
in  the  dark  between  Burntisland  and  King- 
horn. 

The  chroniclers  differ  according  to  their 
mood  or  bias  in  estimating  the  character 
of  Alexander,  but  no  difference  seems  to 
have  existed  amongst  his  subjects,  who  pre- 
served  his  memory  in  some  of  the  earliest 
verses  of  the  Scottish  dialect  which  hava 
come  down  to  us : — 

Quhen  Alysander  cure  king  was  dede 
That  Scotland  hnl  in  In  we  and  le, 

Away  was  sons  off"  ale  and  brede, 

Off  vryxiQ  and  wax,  off  gamyn  and  gle ; 
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Oure  gold  was  changed  into  ledc. 

Cryst  bom  into  virginyte, 
Succour  Scotland  and  romede 

That  stad  in  its  perplezt-c. 

How  far  the  sentiment  here  expressed  may 
have  been  heightened,  as  in  the  parallel  case 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  by  the  calamities 
which  followed — the  disput^  succession  and 
the  English  wars — it  is  not  possible  to  say. 
The  monks,  the  only  historians  of  these 
times,  rarely  aid  us  by  details,  leaving  the 
facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  or  making  re- 
flections m  which  the  prejudices  of  supersti- 
tion, their  country,  or  their  order  warp  their 
judgment.  It  must,  however,  have  required 
a  strong  character,  after  so  long  a  subjection 
to  rival  factions  and  the  influence  of  the 
English  king,  to  restore  the  royal  authority 
and  maintain  the  independence  of  the  king- 
dom. Wliile  Henry's  contest  with  his  barons 
and  the  storm  which  dispersed  Haco's  fleet 
seconded  Alexander's  eflbrts,  his  continued 
prosperity  during  the  decade  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  I,  and  his  care  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  for  which  all  writers  give 
him  credit,  are  proofs  of  wise  government; 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  may  accept  as  free  from 
much  exaggeration  the  panegyric  of  Wyn- 
toun,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  our 
authorities,  who  wrote  within  a  century 
from  his  death : — 

Scotland  mournyd  hym  than  full  sare, 
For  undyr  hym  all  his  leges  ware 
In  honoure,  qwiete,  and  in  pes ; 
Forthi  cald  pessybill  king  he  wes, 
He  honoured  God  and  holy  kirk, 
And  medfull  dedys  he  oysed  to  werk. 

A  splendid  architecture,  of  which  the  mo- 
numents still  remain  in  the  Scottish  cathe- 
drals of  the  Early  English  style,  and  the 
purity  of  the  coinage,  are  real  witnesses  of 
the  well-being  of  Scotland  during  the  reigns 
of  Alexander  and  his  father. 

[Chronicles  of  Melrose,  Lanercosr,  and  Dun- 
fermline, Bannatyne  Club ;  Matthew  Riris;  Chro- 
nicle of  Man  (Munch's  Notes),  Manx  Soc.;  Wyn- 
toun,  Cronykil;  Fordun,  Scotichronicon ;  Ex- 
chequer RoUs  Record  Edition,  i. ;  Concilia  Scotia 
(Joseph  Robertson's  Notes,  Bannatyne  Club) ; 
Hailes's  Annals;  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland; 
Robertson's  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings; 
W.  F.  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland.]  JE.  M. 

ALEXANDER  (d.  1148),  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, was  a  Norman  by  birth,  the  son  of 
the  brother  of  that  famous  Roger,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  'nepos  ejus  ex  patre*  ("Will. 
Malx.  Hist,  Novell,  lib.  ii.  p.  102),  who, 
from  being  a  humble  parish  priest  in  the 
suburbs  01  Caen,  had  risen  through  the 
favour  of  Henry  I  to  be  bishop  of  one  of  the 
chief  sees  of  England,  and,  as  chancellor  and 


finally  justiciar,  had  become  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  the  realm.  The  name  ot  Alex- 
ander's mother,  we  learn  fix)m  the  Lincoln 
obit  book,  was  Ada.  Alexander  was  adopted 
by  his  uncle,  and  brought  up  by  him  in  the- 
utmost  luxury,  *  nutritus  in  summis  deliciis  * 
(Hen.  Hunt.  p.  226,  ed.  Twysden),  im- 
bibing from  him  that  pride  of  place  and  love 
of  lavish  display,  '  superbise  non  tepidus 
semulator'  Twykes,  CTiron.  Her,  Anglic 
ScriptoreSf  ea.  Gale,  ii.),  which  caused  him 
to  be  known  in  after  days  as  'Alexander 
the  Magnificent.'  Alexander  and  his  cousin 
Nigel,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  received 
a  liberal  education,  such  as  to  qualify  them 
for  the  dignities  they  were  destined  to- 
fill  (Will.  Malm.),  to  which  their  uncle's 
all-powerful  influence  with  Henry  I  speedily 
raised  them.  On  the  elevation  of  Everard 
to  the  see  of  Norwich  in  1121,  Alex- 
ander was  appointed  by  Roger  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Sarum.  lie  only  held  this  dig- 
nity two  years.  Bishop  Robert  Bloet  of 
Lincoln  was  struck  with  a  fatal  apoplectic 
fit  in  January  1123,  while  riding  with  the 
king  and  Roger  of  Salisbury,  and  the  latter 
obtained  from  Henry  witnout  delay  the- 
promise  of  the  vacant  see  for  his  nephew. 
Alexander's  official  nomination  took  places 
the  following  Easter  at  Winchester}  where^^^ 
Henry  was  holding  his  court,  and  on  22  July 
he  received  consecration  at  Canterbury  from 
the  newly  appointed  archbishop,  William 
of  Corbeuil,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Rome  with  his  pall.  The  gatehouse  of  East- 
gate  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  with  the  tower 
over  it  was  granted  to  him  as  his  episcopal 
residence  by  Henry  I  (Dug  da  lb,  monast, 
(1830),  viii.  1274,  No.  xliii.)  Two  years  later, 
1126,  Alexander,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
accompanied  the  two  archbishops,  William 
of  Canterbury  and  Thurstan  of  York,  and 
John  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  on  that  mo- 
mentous visit  to  Rome,  when  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  with  the  view  of  securing  the 
subordination  of  the  see  of  York,  conde- 
scended to  receive  legatine  authority  from 
Honorius  H,  from  which  event,  writes  Dr. 
Inett,  *  we  are  to  date  the  vassalage  of  the 
church  of  England.'  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land we  find  Alexander  taking  part  in  the 
councils  held  during  this  period,  cliiefly  di- 
rected against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 
He  and  his  uncle  Roger  were  present  at  the 
council  of  Westminster  in  1127,  when  the 
sentence  of  deprivation  was  pronounced 
against  every  parish  priest  who  was  guilty 
of  the  crime  01  matrimony  (Flor.  Wigobn* 
Contin,  p.  86,  published  by  Eng.  Hist.  Soc.)^ 
a  sentence  which,  though  solemnly  renewed 
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in  1129,  was  rendered  ineffective  by  the 
connivance  at  the  married  clergv  by  the 
king,  unwilling  that  *  the  good  olcJ  customs 
of  England  should  be  changed.'  As  one  of 
the  chief  ecclesiastics  of  the  realm,  Alexan- 
<ler  was  present  when,  on  4  Mav  1130,  the 

*  glorious  choir  of  Conrad,*  added  to  the 
-cathedral  of  Canterbury,  was  consecrated 
by  Archbishop  William  in  the  presence  of 
Henry  I  and  nis  brother-in-law,  David,  king 
of  Scotland  (Eadmer,  Historia  Novorum, 
c.  26^.  In  1134,  Ilenry  being  then  in  Nor- 
mandy, Alexander  and  Archbishop  William 
crossed  the  Channel  to  lay  before  the  king 
some  dispute  relating  to  their  diocesan  rights 

*  pro  quibusdam  consuetudinibus  parochiarum 
suariim '  (Hen.  Hunt,  ut  supra,  p.  220),  of 
which  we  know  nothing  definitely. 

Alexander,  like  his  far  greater  uncle  Roger, 
presents  an  example  of  the  secular  type  of 
ecclesiastics,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
bishops  of  that  day  belonged,  displaying  far 
more  of  the  temporal  potentate  tlian  of  the 
.spiritual  dignitary,  rather  barons  than  bishops. 
Holding  their  lands  by  military  tenure,  sur- 
rounding themselves  with  armed  retainers, 
builders  and  fortifiers  of  castles,  they  were 
•distinguished  from  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
laymen  by  little  more  than  their  spiritual 
powers  and  clerical  immunities,  and  a  celi- 
bacy whicli  was  too  usually  merely  nominal. 
The  contemporary  author  of  the  *  Gesta  Ste- 
phani  *  gives  us  this  portrait  of  Alexander 
(the  translation  is  from  Canon  Perrj-'s  Life  of 
St.  Hugh,  p.  73)  :  *  He  was  called  a  bisliop, 
but  he  wjis  a  man  of  vast  pomp  and  of  great 
boldness  and  audacity.    Neglecting  the  pure 
and   simple  way  of  life   belonging  to   the 
<»hri8tian  religion,  he  gave  himself  up  to  mili- 
tary affairs  and  secular  pomp,  showing,  when- 
•ever  he  appeared  in  court,  so  vast  a  band  of 
followers   that   all   men   marvelled*   (Gest. 
Steph.  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc),  p.  47).  The  immense 
revenues  he  derived  from  his  ecclesiastical 
•estates  were  insufficient  for  his  profuse  expen- 
diture, and  he  is  charged  by  his  contemporaries 
with  abusing  his  power  to  extort  money  by 
unjust  means  to  maintain  his  splendid  retinue 
and  ostentatious  living.    Henrj*  of  Hunting- 
■don,  writing  after  his  death  of  a  patron  whom 
in  his  lifetime  he  had  styled  *  pater  patriae, 
princeps  a  rege  secundus,'  *  flos  et  cucumen 
regni  et  gentis,'  says :  *  Desirous  to  excel  otlier 
nobles  in  his  magnificent  gifts  and  the  splen- 
dour of  his  undertakings,  when  liis  own  re- 
sources did  not  suffice  he  greedily  pillaged  his 
own  dependents  to  bring  his  smaller  means  to 
a  level  with  the  larger  means  of  his  rivals. 
But  yet  in  this  he  failed,  since  he  was  one 
who  was  ever  squandering  more  and  more ' 
^Hen.  Hunt.  p.  226,  ed.  Savile). 


The  Normans  were  mighty  builders.  Alex- 
ander shared  to  the  full  in  the  passion  of  his 
age  and  rank.   He  emulated  his  uncle  Roger, 
celebrated  as  the  greatest  builder  of  his  ase, 
in  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  his  archi- 
tectural works.     These  were  first  militaiy 
works.  At  the  three  chief  points  of  his  epi- 
scopal domains,  Sleaford,  Newark,  and  Ban- 
bury, he  raised  strong  castles,  on  the  plea 
— *ut  dicebat' — ^that  such  fortresses  were 
absolutely  necessary  in  a  time  of  lawlessness 
and  violence  for  the  protection  and  dignity 
of  his  see, '  ad  tutamen  et  dignitatem  epi- 
scopii*  (Will.  Ma.lx.  Hist,  Novell,  lib.  ii. 
p.  102 ;  GiRALD.  Caicbb.  J^t,  Bendg.  cap.  xxiL 
vol.  vii..  Rolls  Series).    Then,  when  the  tide 
of  fortune  was  turning,  and  he  was  made  to 
feel,  as  William  of  Sewbury  has  reported 
(c.  vi.),  *  that  that  sort  of  building  was  not 
looked  on  as  altogether  suitable  to  the  epi- 
scopal character,  he  began  to  build  religious 
houses,    as  it  were    to    expiate   his  fault, 
erecting  as  many  monasteries   as  he  had 
erected  castles,  and  filling  them  with  reli- 
gious men.*    The  earliest  of  these  foimda- 
tions  was  the  Cistercian  house  of  Haver- 
holme,  near  Sleaford,  established  in  1137  and 
transferred  to  Louth  Park  in  1139,  Haver- 
holme  being  made  over  to  the  newly  esta- 
blished order  of  Gilbertines  of  Semprii^ham. 
In  1138  Alexander  erected  another  Cister- 
cian monastery  at  Thame,  and   in   1140  a 
house  of  Austin  canons  at  the  deserted  seat 
of  the   bisho^)ric  at  Dorchester-on-Thames. 
He  also  rebuilt  the  chancel  of  the  mother 
church  of  Lindsey  St.  Mary's  at  Stow,  in 
the  best  style  of  the  day,  vaulting  it  with 
stone  ;  and  on  the  partial  destruction  of  his 
cathedral  at  Lincoln  by  fire,  we  are  told  that 
he  restored  it  with  such  wonderful  skill  that 
it  was  *  more  beautiful  than  before  and  second 
to  none  in  the  realm ; '  and  to  guard  against 
a  second  conflagration  he  roofed  the  whole 
edifice  with  a  stone  vault,  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  in  England  of  what  had  long  been 
a  common  feature  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  (GiR.  Cambr.    Vit.  S.  Remig.  ubi 
supra  ;  Hen.  Hunt,  ut  supra,  p.  225).     It  is 
noted,  however,  by  Giraldus  that  these  *■  works 
of  satisfaction '  were  built  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  not  out  of  Alexander's  private 
means,  so  that  he  was  *  robbing  one  altar  to 
clothe  another,'  and  depriving  himself  of  all 
merit  in  what  he  did. 

The  chief  crisis  in  Alexander's  career  took 
place  in  1 139,  in  the  early  years  of  Stephen's 
reign.  The  oath  imposed  by  Henry  I  on 
the  bishops  and  chief  men  of  the  realm  at 
the  Westminster  Council,  held  Christmas 
1 1 26-27,  had  been  taken  by  Alexander,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  his  uncle  Roger,  and  they 
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had  sworn  later  again  and  again  with  every 
religious  safeguard,  that,  on  Henry's  death 
without  a  male  heir,  thev  would  receive  his 
daughter,  3Iaud,  as  *laiy  of  England  and 
Normandy.'  Nevertheless  the  uncle  and 
nephew  had  not  scrupled  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  Stephen.  When  very  early 
in  his  reign,  in  1137,  Stephen  crossed  to 
Normandy  to  defend  his  duchy,  which  had 
been  invaded  bj  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  Bishop 
Alexander  was  m  his  train,  and  was  probably 
present  when  Stephen  received  investiture 
of  the  province  from  Lewis,  and  his  young 
son  Eustace  did  homage  and  became  the  man 
of  the  king  of  France  (Hen.  IIuxt.  p.  222 ; 
Annal.  Waverl.,  Annal.  Monasf.  (Rolls  Ser.), 
ii.  226).  In  the  civil  anarchy  which  fol- 
lowed, the  loyalty  of  Alexander,  as  of  his 
powerful  kinsmen  Roger  and  Nigel  of  Ely, 
became  strongly  suspected.  The  possession 
of  cafitles,  so  many  and  so  strong,  placed  these 
prelates  in  a  position  of  indepenaence  which 
rendered  them  dangerous  to  the  crown.    Ste- 

E hen's  suspicions  were  carefully  fomented  hy 
is  lay  advisers,  jealous  of  the  overweening 
power  of  the  churchmen.  Unwisely  listen- 
ing to  their  persuasions,  he  resolved  "to  make 
himself  master  of  the  three  bishops  and 
their  castles.  The  occasion  taken  was  the 
sitting  of  a  great  council  at  Oxford  in  the 
summer  of  1139.  The  bishops,  when  cited 
to  the  council,  obeyed  reluctantly.  A  fray 
which  arose  between  their  men  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Count  Alan  of  Richmond  about  their 
quarters,  which  had  ended  in  bloodshed, 
offered  the  desired  pretext  for  action.  Stephen 
arrested  Alexander  and  his  imcle,  the  former 
in  his  lodging,  the  latter  in  the  court  itself, 
together  with  the  bishop  of  Salisbury's  son 
and  namesake,  *  Roger  the  Poor,'  the  king's 
chancellor — Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  managed 
to  effect  his  escape— and  threw  them  into 
prison  until  they  should  have  surrendered 
the  castles  which  he  asserted  they  were 
forti^-ing  against  him.  The  bishops'  claim 
to  have  the  matter  judicially  investigated, 
and  their  offer  to  render  any  satisfaction 
which  might  be  legally  due,  were  con- 
temptuously rejected.  Their  only  hope  of 
enlargement  lay  in  jfiving  up  their  castles 
and  all  they  contained.  Roger's  strong 
castle  of  Devizes,  after  a  vigorous  defence 
by  Nigel  of  Ely  and  Maud  of  Ramsbury, 
Roger's  mistress,  the  chancellor's  mother, 
was  surrendered  to  Stephen  on  his  threat  of 
starving  the  elder  Roger  and  hanging  the 
younger.  The  king  then  hastened  with  his 
army  across  England  to  Alexander's  castle 
of  Newark-on-Trent,  dragging  with  him  its 
builder,  whom,  meanwhUe,  he  had  kept  in 
harsh  imprisonment,  *  sub  yili  tugurio,'  with 


the  assurance,  when  the  siege  was  laid,  that 
he  should  taste  no  food  till  the  fortress  was^ 
surrendered.  It  needed  all  the  tears  and 
prayers  of  the  famished  bishop  to  induce 
the  garrison  who  w^ere  holding  the  castle  to 
surrender.  Alexander's  other  castles  of  Slea- 
ford  and  Banbury  speedily  followed,  leaving 
Stephen  master  of  the  situation  (Gesta  Ste^ 
phaniy  50;  Will.  Malm.  Hist,  Novell,  lu 
20;  Ord.  Vit.  920;  Flor,  Wigorn.  Con- 
tin,]  Hen.  Hunt.  223;  Hovedbn,  277; 
Wykes,  ii.  23). 

This  outburst  of  indiscreet  energy,  so  alien 
to  Stephen's  general  mildness,  was  the  tum- 
ing-pomt  in  Stephen's  reign,  after  which  his 
fortunes  steadily  declined  (Stubbs,  Early 
Plantoffenets,  p.  18).  Such  illegal  violence 
had  arrayed  the  whole  church  against  him. 
In  less  than  two  months  from  the  seizure  of 
Alexander  and  his  uncle,  a  great  ecclesias- 
tical council  was  held  at  Winchester  (29 
Aug.),  under  the  presidency  of  Stephen's 
brother,  Henry  of  Blois,  as  papal  legate,  to 
take  cognisance  of  their  sovereign's  crime. 
Stephen  was  actually  summoned  before  the 
synod.  No  formal  sentence  was  passed,  but, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  *Gest  a  St  ephani ' 
(§  51^,  Stephen  made  satisfaction  for  his 
ecclesiastical  offence  by  laying  aside  his  royal 
insignia  and   submitting  to  some   form  of 

genance.  But  no  submission  could  undo 
tephen's  rash  act.  The  day  after  that 
on  which  the  council  was  held,  30  Sept. 
1139,  Maud  landed  in  England ;  and  the 
horrible  period  of  anarchy  and  civil  war 
began.  Alexander  espoused  neither  side 
openly,  prudently  waiting  the  turn  of  events 
to  declare  himself  for  the  winner.  We  may 
hope  that  his  diocese  was  the  gainer,  and 
that  he  gave  heed  to  the  weighty  words  of 
the  council  held  at  this  period,  that  bishops 
should  not  possess  castles,  but  devote  them- 
selves to  the  spiritual  care  of  their  flocks 
(Flor.  Wigorn.  Contin.  ut  supra,  iii.  p.  116). 
The  next  time  we  see  Alexander,  he  is  per- 
forming his  religious  functions  as  bishop  in 
his  own  cathedral.  This  was  on  Candlemas 
day,  2  Feb.  1141,  at  the  solemn  mass  which 
preceded  the  'battle  of  Lincoln,'  from  the 
neld  of  which  Stephen  was  carried  off  a 
prisoner  to  Bristol  castle,  in  punishment, 
some  said,  for  his  previous  violence  to  God's 
ministers,  and  for  having  converted  the 
western  part  of  the  holy  house  of  St.  Mair 
of  Lincoln  into  a  fortress  furnished  with 
engines  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  neighbouring  castle,  then  held  by  the 
rebel  Earls  of  Lincoln  and  Chester  (Will. 
Malm.  Hist  Navell,  iii.  39).  The  holv 
service,  we  are  told,  was  disturbed  with 
portents  of  coming  misfortune.    The  huge 
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wax  t«per,  *cereum  rege  (lignum/  offered 
by  the  king,  broke  in  two,  as  he  put  it 
in  Alexander's  hands,  an  omen  of  the  crush- 
ing of  the  king's  power.  The  chain  by 
which  the  pyx  hung  above  the  altar  sud- 
denly suap|>ed  asunder,  and  the  sacred  wafer 
fell  to  the  ground  at  the  bishop's  feet.  A 
month  later  we  find  Alexander  at  Win- 
chester, taking  part,  in  the  solemn  reception 
in  the  cathedral  of  the  Empress  Maud  by 
the  legate,  Bishop  Henry  of  Blois,  3  March 
1 141,  and  in  the  synod  wliich  followed,  in  the 

Eresence  of  Archbishop  Theobald  (7  April)  ; 
e  was  one  of  those  who,  having,  it  is  re- 
■corded,  previously  obtained  tlie  king's  leave, 
bent  to  the  times  and  swore  allegiance  to 
his  rival  (*  impetrata  venia  ut  in  necessita- 
tem  temporis  transirent,'  Will.  Malm.  Hist. 
Novell,  lib.  ii.  105).  A  terrible  accusation 
is  brought  against  Alexander,  together  with 
liis  brother  bisliops  of  Winchest-er  and  Co- 
ventrv,  by  the  author  of  the  *Gesta  Ste- 
phani,'  of  having  liel[)ed  to  aggravate  the 
miseries  of  those  days  of  anarchy,  not  only 
by  conniving  at  the  acts  of  cruelty  and 
rapacity  of  the  barons  and  their  retainers 
which  were  turning  the  land  into  a  hell, 
'fearing  to  strike  with  the  word  of  God 
those  children  of  Belial,'  but  even  by  openly 
imitating  their  evil  deeds,  extorting  money 
by  torture  and  imprisonment. 

Alexander,  having  replenished  his  coffers 
by  suchlike  acts  of  barefaced  rapacity,  in 
1145  paid  a  second  visit  to  Rome.     A  new 
pope  had  just  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne 
•of  St.  Peter,   Eugenius  III,  the   friend  of 
St.  liemard.     As  on  his  former  visit,  when 
liis   prodigal  liberality  procured   for  Alex- 
ander the    title   of   *the   Magnificent,'    he 
lavished  money  with  the  utmost  profusion, 
both  in  his  private  expenditure  and  in  his 
gifts.    His  welcome  was  in  accordance.     He 
was  received  with   tlie   utmost  honour  by 
tlie  pope  and  the  wliole  court,  who,  after  his 
prolonged  stay — for  lie  did  not  leave  llome 
till  tlie  following  year — pursued  their  open- 
handed  guest  with  grateful  memories  and  vain 
regrets  (Hen.  Hunt.  lib.  viii.  225.)     During 
his  absence  the  conflagration  of  his  cathe- 
dral had  occurred,  to  which  reference  lias 
already  been  made,  and  the  first  work  of 
the  bishop  on  his  return  to  his  diocese,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  utmost  reverence 
and  joy,  was  to  restore  the  blackened  and 
roofless  walls  of  the  stem  Norman  church 
of  llemigius  to  more  than  its  original  beauty 
and  to   add  a  stone  vault  (ibid.)     It  was 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1146  that  Stephen, 
having  at  last  got  his  powerful  subject,  the 
Earl  of  Chester,  into  his  hands  by  treacliery 
and   obtained  the  surrender  of  the  castle 


of  Lincoln  and  other  strongholds  as  the 
price  of  his  ransom,  feeling  himself  for  the 
first  time  a  king  in  fact,  kept  his  Christ- 
mas   at  Lincoln,  and,  in    defiance  of  an 
ancient   prophecy   denouncing    disaster   to 
any  monarch  wlio  should  thus  adopt  fiiU 
regal  state  within  its  walls,  was  crowned 
there  anew.    Neither  the  place  where,  nor 
the  person  by  whom,  the   ceremony  was 
performed,  is  recorded ;  but  we  can  naidly 
be  wrong  in  concluding  that  it  took  place 
in  the  renovated  cathedral  at  the  hands  of 
Bishop  Alexander.    Alexander's  career  was 
now  nearly  at  an  end.    The  summer  of  the 
following  year  he   started  for  Auxerre  to 
paj  a  visit  to  Pope  Eugenius,   who  was 
sojourning  in  that  city.      He    was  again 
honourably  received  by  the  pontifiT,  but  the 
excessive    heat  of   the    season   injuriously 
aifected  his  health,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  he  brought  with  him  the  seeds  of  a 
low  fever,  wliich  proved  fatal  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year,  1148  (Hen.  Hujra. 
p.  226).     He  was  buried  in  his  cathedral  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  but  no  monument  marks 
his  grave,  and  its  place  is  imknown.    Henrv 
of  Huntingdon,  whose  patron  he  was,  and 
who  dedicated  to  him  the  history  he  had 
vn-itten  at  his  request,  though  not  sparing 
his  faults,  gives  this  attractive  description 
of  Alexander's  person  and  character :  *  His 
disposition  was  always  kind ;  his  judgment 
always  equal ;  his  countenance  at  all  times 
not  only  cheerful  but  joyous.'    A  letter  is 
extent  addressed  to  him^  by  St.  Bernard  of 
Clair vaux    on   the  occasion  of  one  of  the 
canons  of  his  cathedral  entering  the  Cister- 
cian order.     The  saint's  warnings  *not  to 
lose  the  lasting  glor^'  of  the  next  world  for 
the  sake  of  the  transient  glory  of  a  world 
of  shadows,  nor  to  love  his  possessions  more 
than  his  true  self,  lest  he  thereby  lose  both,* 
afl^brd  an  instructive  comment  on  the  noto- 
rious worldliness  of  his  life  (Bernard,  Ep, 
Ixiv.)  Alexander's  relatives  profited  by  his 
episcopal  patronage.     He  made  his  brother 
David  archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  and  his 
nephew  William  archdeacon  of  Nortliampton. 
The  last-named  appears  to   have   been  his 
uncle's  executor,  handing  over  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  the  books  bequeathed  to  them 
by  Alexander,  viz.  Genesis  (imperfect),  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Jolm,  and  the 
Book  of  Job,  all  glossed,  the  canonical  Epistles 
and  Apocal}'pse,  and  a  volume  containing 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles. 

[Annali»s  Monastici  (Rolls  Series) ;  William 
of  Malniesbury's  Historia  Novella ;  Henry  of 
Huntingdon's  Historia  Anglorom;  Florence  of 
Worcester  8  Continuation  ;  Ordericns  Vi talis, 
Historia  Ecdesiastica ;  Gosta  Kegis  Stephani; 
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111 rirtyrijlogium ;  FrBeman'B  Norman  Conquest; 
Stubbs's  Earlf  FlantasenstB ;   Ferr;'!   Life  oF 


Koger  of  Horeden's  Chronicn ;  Qimldua.  Csni- 
brensis.  Vita  S.   Ramigii ;    John  d«  Schalby's 
jlogiun     "  ■    '- 

Kt.Hiigh  of  LiDcotD ;  Hook's 

bishopH.]  j:..  v. 

ALEXAMDER  or  Ashbt  (A  1220),  | 
■prior  of  the  Austin  priory  at  Ashby,  Xorth- 
amploiuhire,  has  been  Tariously  stated  to 
have  been  a  native  of  SomerBelBhire  and  Staf- 
fordshire. He  wroteanumberoftheological 
tracts,  chronicleB,  and  l«tln  poems.  His 
name,  according'  to  "Wood,  appears  in  a  legal 


chief  work  ascribed  to  him  is 


It  an  abridgment  of  Matthew  Paris, 
his  '  Church  History '  (ed.  Brewer, 


It  ism 
Fuller, 

i.  157),  quot«g  gome  lines  from  his  'De  Fastis 
0eu  Sacne  Diebu8,'an  elegiac  poem  in  imita- 
tion of  Ovid's  'Fasti,' the  manuscript  of  which 
is  in  the  Bodleian.  Other  works,  the  names  of 
which  are  given  by  Bale,  Pita,  and  Tanner, 
«re  verse  lives  of  St.  Agnes,  a  history  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  preaching. 

[DQgikle'«MonaHticon(1830),-ri.442;Hardy'B 
Beacrlptive  Catalogue,  iii.  U5,  Holla  Ser. ;  Tan- 
ner's Bibliotheca,  pp.  29-30.]  S.  L.  L. 

ALEXANDER  or  CiSTERBTTRT  (jl. 
1120  P),  a  monk  of  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury, is  known  aa  the  author  of  a  work, '  Dicta 
Anselmi  archtepiscopi,'  which  has  been  also 
ascribed  to  Eadmer.  He  was  emploved  as  a 
messenger  from  the  Countess  Matilda  to  St. 
Anselm,  and  was  sent  by  St.  Anselm  to 
Pope   Paschal    II   for    his    instruction    on 

[EpistolK  8.  Anaelmi,  lib.  iv.  ep.  37;  Pa™  Pas- 
chal- 00 ;  Tanner's  Bibliothac.  p.  29.]  H.  B.  L. 

ALEXANDER  OF  lUiES  ((f.  124IJ),  a  cele- 
brated theologian,  and  one  of  the  first  of  the 
christian  philosophers  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, waa  bom  in  Gloucestershire  at  a  town 
or  village  called  Hales.  Of  the  events  of 
bis  early  life  there  remain  only  the  scanty 
traditions  that  ha  was  trained  for  the  church, 
held  in  succession  various  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments, and  finally  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  on  archdeaconry.  In  this  position  he  ac- 
quired wealth,  without,  as  lu^r  Bacon  ia 
carefiil  to  intimate,  losing  his  honesty.  Like 
many  other  IDoglisbmen  at  the  time,  he  re- 
fligned  his  career  in  his  native  country  in 
order  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Paris,  the 


in  his  history  established  by  any  authority, 
he  again  resigned  his  career,  and  entered  the 
order  of  the  Franciscans,  Although  the 
mendicant  friars  were,  from  principle  and 
from  accidental  circumstances,  averse  to  phi- 
losophical training,  they  could  not  forego  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  presence  of  a 
iiBtinguished  teacher  among  them,  Alex- 
[inder  assumed  the  place  of  lecturer  among 
the  Franciscans,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to 
Itis  abilitv  that  the  order  was  enabled  to 
satablisli  its  existence  as  a  teaching  body  in 
opposition  to  the  secular  professors  of  tha 
Lioiversitv.  Full  of  years  and  honours,  Alex- 
ander resigned  his  chair  in  1238,  to  be  buc- 
?eeded  by  his  pupil,  John  of  Rochelle,  and 
retired  in  the  position  of  brother  of  the 
order,     lie  died  in  1245. 

Alexander  has  acquired  a  place  in  the  roll 
of  mediaeval  writers  mainly  by  the  accident* 
of  his  historic  position,  fie  was  among  the 
first  to  approach  the  labour  of  expounding 
the  christian  system  with  the  knowledge 
not  only  of  the  whole  Aristotelian  corptu, 
but  also  of  the  Areb  cotamentators.  He 
thus  initiated  the  long  and  thorny  debates 
which  grew  out  of  the  attempt  to  amalga- 
mate the  christian  faith  with  a  radically 
divergent  metaphysical  view.  He  was  also 
the  first  to  give  to  the  teaching  of  the  orders 
an  authority  that  could  only  have  been  se- 
cured by  the  overwhelming  ability  of  indi- 
vidual meml>erB.  The  character  of  his  teach- 
ing may  be  learned  from  the  vast  'Summa 
Theologipe' — quffiest  plus  quam  pondus  unius 
equi,  in  the  contemptuous  language  of  Roger 
Dacon— a  work  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  Innocent  IV,  vehemently  approved  by  a 
conclave  held  under  Alexander  TV,  and  com- 
pleted by  the  conjoint  labours  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  llie  '  Summa '  was  first 
printed  in  1475  in  folio,  and  passed  through 
several  editions,  the  last  being  issued  at 
Cologne  in  1611  in  four  folio  volumes.  Alex- 
ander's reputation  secured  for  him  the 
honourable  titles  of  '  Doctor  Trrefragabilis,' 
'  Doctor  doctorum,' '  Tlieologorum  moaarcha,' 
and  the  like,  but  his  operose  work  has  only 
historic  value.  On  no  point  of  general  inte- 
rest does  it  furnish  any  hijit  that  was  fruit- 
ful for  after-thinkers,  nor  was  it  of  much 
efi*ect  as  stimulating  discussion  even  in  its 
own  age.  Roger  Bacon  sarcastically  remarks 
that  the  very  Franciscans  did  not  concern 
themselves  with  it,  but  allowed  the  huge 
manuscript  to  rot  and  corrupt. 

[There  is  no  monogniph  of  Aleznnder  of 
Hales.  Tha  bast  notices  in  the  various  hisloriet 
sesm  to  be  those  of  Ha<ir£au.  Fhilosophie  Seo- 
lastiqaa,  2nd  ed.  ISSO.txut  it.  i.  131-Ul;  3torU, 
GeKdi.  d.  FhU.  d.  Mittelalten,  18SS,  ii.  317- 
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326 ;  I.  K.  Erdmann'8  Grundriss  (iGesch.  d.  PhiL 
3rd  ed.  1878,  i.  324-329.]  R.  A. 

ALEXANDER,     DANIEL     ASHER 

(1768-1846),  architect,  was  bom  in  London 
and  educated  at  St.  PauVs  School.  In  1782 
he  became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  after  two  montlis*  study  he  rained  a 
silver  medal.  He  found  ample  employment 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  his  articles,  lie  had 
special  constructive  f^enius,  which  is  evi- 
denced by  many  of  his  works.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  the  widening,  at  Ro- 
chester, of  the  bridge  over  the  Medway.  He 
accomplished  a  most  difficult  task  in  forming 
the  two  middle  arches  of  that  bridge  into 
one.  In  1796  he  was  made  survevor  to  thtj 
London  Dock  Company,  and  until  1831  all 
the  buUdings  in  the  clocks  were  from  his 
designs.  lie  was  surveyor  also  to  the  Trinity 
House,  and  in  that  capacity  built  lighthouses 
at  Harwich,  Limdy  Island,  and  other  places. 
The  Dartmoor  prisons  and  the  old  county 
prison  at  Maidstone  were  from  his  desi^s. 
lie  attained  great  eminence  in  his  profession, 
and  had  many  pupils.  Several  writers  insist 
upon  the  great  constructive  skill  of  Alex- 
ander's, work,  and  upon  those  qualities  of 
sound  sense  and  sure  knowledge  which  gained 
for  him  his  high  place  amongst  the  architects 
of  the  centur}-.  A  writer  in  the  *  Gentleman's 
Magazine  *  (August  1846)  says,  *  a  character- 
istic fitness  of  pur^wse  was  prominent  in  every 
building,  whether  a  principal  or  a  subordi- 
nate one,  and  in  his  hands  the  architecture, 
whatever  it  was,  was  ever  made  to  grow  out 
of  and  to  form  nn  inherent  necessity  of  th(; 
structure.  ...  lie  ever  distinguished  be- 
tween the  sen<*e  of  an  original  architectural 
feature  and  the  nonsense  of  a  false  adapta- 
tion of  it.' 

He  was  publicly  complimented  by  Sir 
John  Soane  from  the  chair  of  the  Kovnl 
Academy  for  the  finely  conservative  spirit 
he  had  shown  in  repairing  two  works  of 
Inigo  Jones — the  Naval  Asylum  at  Greeii- 
widi,  and  Coh'shill  House,  IJerks.  He  died 
at  Exeter  on  2  March  1846,  and  was  *  buried 
at  Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of  Wight '  in  a 
church  *  the  tower  of  which  he  had  raised  at 
his  own  expense  the  bt»tter  to  mark  the  chan- 
nel at  that  part.' 

His  eldest  son  Daniel  practised  as  an  ar- 
chitect, but  in  1820  gave  up  that  profession 
for  the  cliurch,  and  died  vicar  of  Bickleigh, 
in  Devonshire,  in  184*3. 

[Gent.  Maff.  Aug.  1846  ;  Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tectural Publication  Society,  1853.]         E.  R. 

ALEXANDER,  HELEN  (1654-1729), 
heroine  of  the  Scottish  covenanters  in  the 
unequal  struggle  between  the  adherents  of 


ancient  presbyterianism  and  prelacy,  is  still 
to-day  a  'household  name'  m  the  west  of 
Scotland.  In  the  mountain  glens  and  moon 
of  Ayrshire  and  Galloway  and  the  Pent- 
lands,  chap-books  still  tell  her  marvellous 
story  of  courage  and  devoutness.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  she  dictated  many  of 
her  experiences  to  her  husband,  and  the 
manuscript  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
liobert  Simpson,  of  Sanquhar,  in  his  'A 
Voice  from  the  Desert,  or  the  Church  in  the 
Wilderness '  ( 1856).  It  is  entitled  *  A  Short 
Account  of  the  Lord's  Dealing  with  Heleo 
Alexander,  spouse  first  to  Charles  Umpher- 
ston,  tenant  m  Pent  land,  and  thereafter  to 
James  Currie,  merchant  in  Pentland;  to- 
gether with  some  remarkable  passages,  pro- 
vidential occurrences,  and  her  support  and 
comfort  under  them,  and  deliverance  out  of 
them.  All  collected  from  her  own  moutli 
by  her  surviving  husband.'  It  is  scarody 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  artless  or  a  moie 
absolutely  tmthfid  narrative  of  the  events 
of  '  the  killing  time,'  as  it  is  still  called,  in 
Scotland.  All  the  leading  covenanters  cross 
and  recross  the  stage ;  for  in  and  out  of  prison 
Helen  Alexander  was  brought  into  the  closest 
relations  with  them  all,  especially  John  Welsh, 
Donald  Cargill,  David  Williamson,  Andrew 
Gullon,  James  Renwick.  Of  the  last  she 
writes :  *  In  the  year  1683  the  reverend  and 
worthy  Mr.  James  Renwick  came  home  from 
Holland,  an  ordained  minister.  At  first  I 
scrupled  to  hear  him,  because  it  was  said  he 
was  ordained  by  such  as  used  the  organ  in 
their  worship.  But  being  better  informed 
by  himself,  according  as  it  is  recorded  in  his 
Life  and  Death,  ])rinted  some  years  ago,  I 
heard  him  with  all  freedom,  and  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  at  Woodhouselee  old  house,  being 
called  there  by  friends  about  Edinburgh  and 
Pentland.  After  this  he  fre(^uented  my 
house,  with  several  worthy  christians,  even  in 
the  verv  heat  of  persecution;  and  I  judged 
it  my  (iuty,  in  all  these  hazards,  to  attend 
the  ordinances  administered  by  him.'  And 
this :  *  In  the  year  1687,  November  30, 1  was 
again  married  unto  James  Currie,  by  the  re* 
nowned  Mr.  James  Renwick.  .  .  .  Some 
months  after  this,  Mr.  Renwick  being  taken, 
I  went  and  saw  him  in  prison.  .  .  .  And 
when  he  was  executed,  I  went  along  to  the 
Grevfriars'  churchyard,  took  liim  in  my  arms 
until  stripped  of  his  clothes,  helped  to  wind 
him  in  his  graveclothes,  and  helped  to  put 
him  into  the  coffin.  This  was  a  most  shock- 
ing and  sinking  dispensation,  more  piercing, 
wounding,  and  amicting  than  almost  any 
before  it '  (pp.  368,  360).  There  are  many 
kindred  pathetic  notices  of  these  humble  mar- 
tyrs of  the  Scottish  persecution. 


Helen  Alexander  wa^  tiom  at  Linlnn  in 
854,  sn<l  from  her  yoiitli  up  was  «n  earnest 
brinittn.  She  reaohiti^ly  avowod  her  adhiv 
iDce  to  presbfteriuniBm  Riid  'the  covenant' 
efore  ibe  lordlieat  of  the  land.  She  *  mi- 
iflt«Ted' daunilessly  to  the  fugitives.  She 
:ood  bj  the  friendless  at  the  hars.  She 
>ent  days  and  nights  in  prison  with 'the 
ifiertog  remount.'    She  died  in  March  1729, 

(Dr.  Simpmna  Voice  from  the  !!**■«,  and  his 
railitions  of  thv  CovenaDtrts.]  A.  B.  O. 

ALEXANDER,  JOHN  (d.  1743),  piwa- 
f-tenan  minister,  was  a  native  of  [lister, 
lit  connected  with  the  Scottish  noble  famiW 
r  the  Alexanders,  earls  of  Stirling.  He 
-AS  educated  at  Olasfrow,  and  settled  in  Eng- 
ind.  Wilson  identifies  him  with  the  -lohn 
Jexander  who  was  pupil  of  Isaac  Nnble 
nd  congreeaiionalist  minister  at  Oloiieesler 
"12-18,  It  is  perUiii  that  lie  was  presby- 
trima  minister  at  Stralford-on-Avon,  where 
e  educated  students  for  the  ministry.  He 
(terwords  removed  to  Dublin,  where  lie  was 
■stalled  minister  of  Plunltet  Street  pre«J>v- 
>rwi  ponfrregation  in  November  1730.  lie 
raa  moderator  of  the  general  synod  of 
"Uler,  1734,  and  died  I  Nov.  1743.  He  was 
a  excellent  iLnguist  and  patristic  scholar; 
e  published  'The  Primitive  Doctrine  of 
'brlst's  Divinity  ...  in  an  Essay  on  Ire- 
muB  .  .  .'  l7-2t.  He  left  two  sons,  John 
nd  Benjamin  :  the  former  is  noticed  below  ; 
1)0  latter,  who  died  in  1768,  was  a  doctor 
f  medicine,  and  translated  J.  B.  Morgagnj's 
De  Bedibus'  ("The  Seats  and  Causes  of 
tieease,  in%'estigBted  by  Anatomy,'  1769). 

[Fmieral  Seniion  by  Rev.  Bnbert  Uacmai,tor, 
743 ;  Wltherows  HiWorical  and  Literary  Me- 
ii>riala  of  Presbyterianisni  in  Irtlnnd,  1st  seriirB, 
879  :  Wilson'^  M.HS.  at  Dr.  WiUiams's  Librarj- ;  ' 
lonthly  Ri'iKjs.  1S18,  p.  93.]  A.  O.      I 

ALEXANDER,  JOHN  (17.36-1765), 
nnunentator,  bom  in  Dublin  26  Jan.  1736, 
raa  the  son  of  John  Aloxsnder,  M.A.,  and 
iBnnfth,  who  died  5  Oct.  1768,  aged  63. 
lis  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
liggs,  of  Evesham,  who  died  in  September 
"38,  He  entered  Daventry  Academy  in 
7'il,  where  he  occupied  the  same  room  with 
'rie*lley;  and  the  two,  sensible  of  the  linguis- 
.0  deficiencies  of  Daventrv  [see  Ashwobth, 
'alhb],  became  hard  students  of  Greek  to- 
etb^r,  Alexander  became  one  of  the  bent 
Ireek  schnlnrs  of  his  time.  He  studied 
iblic»t  criticism  under  Dr.  George  Benacm 
1  London.  Ui>  become  pre«bytorian  minister 
f  Longdon,  twelve  miles  from  Birmingham, 
le  died  suddenly  on  llie  night  of  Saturday, 


28  Dec.  1766,  just  after  finishing  a  »«rmon 
(aflerward.s  published)  on  death.  He  contri- 
buted to '  The  Library,'  a  magazine  edited  by 
Kippia  (1761-2),  essays  of  some  humour  on 
■  Defence  of  Persecution,' '  Dulness.'' Common 
Sense,' '  Misanthropy,' '  Present  State  of  Wit 
in  Brit  sin,' &c.  Posthumously  were  published 
his  '  Paraphrase  on  1  C!ot.  xv.'  and  ■  Com- 
ment Arv  on  Kom.  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  with  Sermon 
(Ecc.  ix.  10),'  edited  by  Rev.  John  Palmer, 
1766,  A  sermon  of  his  appears  in  J.  H. 
Bronaby's  'Sermons  for  the  tfse  of  Fomilies,' 
vol.  i.  1808. 

[Biog.  Brit.  (Kippisl  ii.  207 ;  PriesllejB  Aut^- 
bi<ig.  iucorpoTBtcd  in  Rutl's  Utmoirs  and  Corre- 
spondsncs  of  Primlley,  1831  ;  Beale's  Mitniorinl* 
of  Old  Meetiug  Honsii,  BinniDghiim,  18S2,  p.  38, 
Hpp,  113;  Chrixt.  Reformer,  1852,  p.  ^06.) 

A.  0. 

ALEXANDER.  MICIUEL  SOLO- 
MON, D.D.  (1799-1846),  the  first  Anglican 
bishop  of  JeruHuleni,  was  bom  of  Jewish 
parents  in  May  1799  at  Schonlnnke,  or 
Trzonka,  a  small  manufacturing  town  in  the 
grand-duchy  of  Posen,  He  was  brought 
up  from  Ills  infancy  in  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  Talmudical  Judaism,  and  at  the  age 
of  aixteen  became  a  teacher  of  the  Talmud 
and  of  the  German  language  among  bis 
brethren  in  Germany.  In  tlie  year  1820 
he  repaired  to  London,  and  settled  as  pri- 
vate tutor  in  a  country  town.  He  soon 
began  to  study  the  New  Testament  in  a 
polemical  spirit ;  but  the  pemsal,  af^er  more 
than  four  years'  study,  resulted  in  his  con- 
version, and  on  Wedne6day,22  Junel825,li6 
was  baptised,  in  the  presence  of  over  a  thou- 
sand {leople,  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Ply- 
mouth, in  which  town  he  had  settled  as 
reader  or  officiating  rabbi  to  the  Jewish  con- 
gregalion, after  one  or  twochanges,  including 
a  residence  at  Norwich  in  the  name  capacitv. 
Soon  afterwards  Alexander  removed  to  Tintt- 
lin,  where  Le  became  a  teacher  of  Hebrew, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  archbishop  of  the 
diocese,  Dr.  William  Magee,  to  a  small  charge 
in  Dublin  on  10  June  1827.  On  8  July  fol- 
lowing he  delivered  his  first  discourse  at 
the  Episcujial  Jews' Chapel,  Palestine  Place, 
London,  with  which  he  was  afterwards  to  be 
long  connected. 

Alexander  soon  entered  into  ennigements 
with  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,  and  in  De- 
cember 1827  received  priest's  orders  from  tJie 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  proceeded  to  Danzig, 
as  hia  fixed  station  and  head-quarters  from 
which  to  evangelise  the  Jews  of  West  Pmssia 
and  Posen.  In  May  1830  he  relumed  to 
England,  where  for  nearly  twelve  years  he 
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acted  as  a  home  missionary  of  the  society. 
He  also  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Operative  Jewish  Converts'  Associa- 
tion. In  1882  Mr.  Alexander  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  litera- 
ture in  King's  College,  London,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  on  17  Nov.  of  that  year. 
He  resigned  his  chair  on  1  Nov.  1841.  He 
was  associated  with  the  late  Dr.  Alexander 
McCaul  and  two  others  in  the  preparation  of 
the  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Hebrew,  which  was  completed  in  November 
1835  and  accepted  us  the  standard  edition ; 
in  like  manner  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  translati(m  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  into 
the  sacred  tongue.  In  August  1840  Pro- 
fessor Alexander,  with  some  sixty  leading 
converts  fn)m  Judaism,  issued  a  formal  'pro- 
test of  Christian  Jews  in  England '  against  the 
charge  of  using  human  blood,  at  tliat  time 
revived  to  the  discredit  of  their  brethren. 

In  June  1^1  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
had  '  from  early  ytnith  cherished  the  idea  of 
amending  the  condition  of  Christians  in  the 
Holy  Land '  (  Bunsen,  Letter  to  Frederick 
Perthes,  12  Oct.  1841),  commissioned  Cheva- 
lier (afterwards  Baron)   Bunsen  as  envoy 
extraordinary  to  this  country  to  seek  the  co- 
operation of  the  British  government  in  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  for  the  protestant  chris- 
tians  in  the  Turkish  dominions  privileges 
similar  to  those  enjoytnl  by  the  Lntm,  Greek, 
and  Armenian  churches,  and  by  the  Jews. 
Hie  mission   KmI   to  th(»  appointment  of  a 
*  bishoi)  of  the  unittnl  church  of  England  and 
Irelana  in  JerusuhMn.'     Professor  Alexander 
was   selected,  and    consecrated  on  Sunday, 
7  Nov.  1K41.     The  duty  of  the  new  bishop 
was  definod  to  l)e  the   superintendence   of 
the   English    clergy   and    congregations   in 
Svria,  Chaldjea,  Eg^-pt,  and  Abyssinia,  and 
of  such  oth«T   ]irotestant   bodies   as  might 
wish  to  place  themselv(»s  under  his  episcopal 
care  ana  to  be  admitted   into   communion 
with  his  church.   The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  a  lt*tt«»r  written  15  Jan.  1846,  less 
than  two  months  afttT  Dr.  Alexander's  death, 
spoke  of  liira  as  *  the  late  lamented  and  ex- 
cellent bishop,  who,  being  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion surrounaed  with  diflicidties,  conducted 
the  affairs  of  his  church  with  so  much  dis- 
cretion and  prudence  as  to  give  no  cause  of 
complaint  to  the  heads  of  other  communities 
residing  in  the  same  city,  and  to  win  their 
respect  an<l  esteem  by  his  piety  and  bene- 
ficence, and  by  his  persevering  yet  temperate 
zeal  in  ]>r<\secuting  the  obj«KJts  of  his  mission.' 
The  appointment  met  with  miwh  opposition 
from  entirely  different  quarters.     Tlie  most 
specious  objtjction  was  that  of  the  'catholic' 
party  in  the  church  of  England,  who  re- 


jfarded  Bishop  Alexander  aa  a  latitudinaxiii 
intruder  into  existing  ^urifldictiona.  Thedih 
gust  occasioned  to  thia  puty  by  the  eitt> 
blishment  of  a  bishopric  whicn  excluded  iif 
sympathy  or  concurrence  with  the  chuidi  a 
Rome,  whilst  it  '  actually  "waa  courting  ■ 
intercommunion  with  proteatant  PruMiaail 
the  heresy  of  the  Orientala '  (Newxast's  Jb^ 
logia\  is  measurable  in  the  termaof  theKer. 
W.  Palmer's  <  Aids  to  Reflection/  8to,  Ot 
ford,  1841 ;  but  receivee  its  chief  illuatxstiai 
from  the  circumstance  that  Cardinal  Nei^ 
man  records  that  the  creation  of  this  luhop' 
ric  '  was  the  third  blow  which  finally  ahii- 
tered  his  faith  in  the  Anglican  churcn,'  uk 
'brought  him  on  to  the  beginning  of  thi 
end.'  '  The  Anglican  church  might  ha^e  thi 
apostolic  succession,  aahad  the  MonophyBiftei; 
but  such  acts  led  him  to  the  gravest  suspidoi, 
not  that  it  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  cnurdi, 
but  that,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  it  hai 
never  been  a  church  all  along'  {Apokgk 
pro  Vita  9im). 

The  King  of  Prussia,  with  whom  and  the 
British  government  lay  the  right  of  altematt 
presentation  to  the  revived  see  of  St.  Jame^ 
contributed  the  sum  of  15,000/.  aa  the  moietj 
of  its  endowment,  and  the  London  SodeCy 
for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jem 
furnished  3,000/.  towards  the  same  object, 
leaving  the  balance  of  12,000/.  to  be  made 
up  by  voluntary  contributions.     The  epieo> 
pal   progress  m>m    England   to  JerusaleH 
was  an  affair  of  state.     The   goyemmeat 
placed  the  steamship  Devastation  at  the  Be^ 
vice  of  Bishop  Alexander,  who,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  two  clergymen,  and  a  physician, 
sailed  fn)m  Portsmouth  on  Tuesday,  7  Dec^ 
and,  having  arrived,  via  Beyrout,  at  Jaffa 
two  days  previously,  made  his   entry  into 
Jerusalem  on  Friday,  21  Jan.  1842,  with  so 
much  pomp  as  to  draw  down  from  uncandid 
opponents  the  charge  of  personal  ostentation 
upon  the  bishop,  who  is,  however,  certified 
to  have  *  wishtni  to  enter  with  humility,  on 
foot  and  unol)ser\ed.'  After  nearly  four  year?, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  made  partial  toun 
of  his  extensive  diocese,  Dr.  Alexander  found 
it  expedient  in  November  184o  to  pay  a  visit 
to  England.     Tliis  he  determined  to  do  by 
way  of  Cairo,  but  near  Balbeis,  within  a  few 
hours' distance  from  Cairo,  *in  the  wilderness 
between  Canaan  and  Egjrpt/  he  died  from 
disease  of  the  heart  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
:  morning  of  Sunday,  23  Xov.  1845.     His  re- 
mains were  next  dav  conveyed  to  Cairo,  from 
j  which  they  wer»»  removed  to  Jerusalem,  and 
were  at  once  interred  in  the  burial-ground 
of  the  mission  on  Mount  Zion.     Mr.  King^ 
!  lake  feelingly  alludes  in  *  Eothen '  to  the 
I  value  of  the  'pretty  English  nursemaids ' is 


jnopBgnnillatB  nf  Clirietianllj'  in  Palestine  ' 
no  nttended  '  the  numerous  yoiing  family ' 
fHishop  Alexander,  who  at  the  time  of  liis 
path  wtu  tlie  btlier  of  dght,  children,  then 
viag,  nil  under  sixteen  years  »f  age.  A 
gmniittpe  was  formed  Ki  provide  for  liis 
unily,  of  whieh  the  Earl  of  SliafleBljury, 
len  Lord  Aehley,  was  chairman. 

BimhOTi  Alexander  piihtiehed:  1,  'The 
[ope  m  Israel,  a  Lecture,'  &c.,  8vo,  London, 
^.  2.  '  The  Glory  of  Mount  Zion,  a  Ser- 
lcwi,'&e.,8vo,  London,  1839.  3.  'Farewell 
BTBtoii,'  ftc.,  8vQ,  Ixindon,  1841,  all  of 
■liioh  were  delivered  at  the  EpisfTopol  Jews' 
bapel,  Paleatine  Place,  respectively  on  Sun- 
ty  erenijig.  S  Oct,  18.S1 :  on  the  first  Sunday 
I  Advent,  1838;  and  on  Monday  uvenjnc, 
Nov.  1841, being  the  day  after  the  preachers 
^naecTBtion.  4.  'An  Introductory  Lecture 
^-veied  publicly  in  King's  College,  London, 
T  Not.  1832."  6.  'The  Flower  fadeth  (Is. 
L  7),  Memoir  of  Sarah  Ale\nttder,'  I8mo, 
Audon,  3nd  edition,  1841. 

[Jewish  Eipomlor,  and  Friend  of  Israel,  Aug. 
lis  and  ponim ;  Autobiographical  Statement  in 
a  Appendix  to  the  Rev.  John  Hatirhard's  Ser- 
KKi  preached  on  the  Baptism  of  ill,  Michael 
glomoD  Alexander,  1825 ;  Statement  of  Pro- 
Mdinn  relatiti)!  to  the  Establishment  of  the 
rinteil  Cboreh  of  England  and  Ireland  in  Jern- 
llmi.  pahliiJied  by  Authority,  1841 ;  Das  evan- 
Bliaeho  BisChum  in  Jerusatom.  1B42  ;  Connecra- 
onSermonbyReT.  Dr.McCnul,l81I;McCan1's 
■nualem  Bishiwnc.  1846;  Rav.  W.  D.  Vetch's 
orDKmpreachedatCairOi&conSanday.  30Nov. 
6iS,  1B46;  Letter  from  the  Cairo  correspondent 
r  dl«  Tinier  liaU^  6  and  6  Dec.  and  published 
B  -Dec.  184S ;  Ardctes  and  ODrrespondeuce  in 
Bwiab  Tntelligeoce  and  Monthly  Account  of  the 
Wic*«dingBof  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
'hriatituiitj  amon^t  the  Jews,  passim,  I83S-46, 
ad  Bepofts  of  lie  sume  Sopiety ;  Funeral  Ser- 


ALEXANDEE,  Sib  WILLIAM,  Eakl 
r  SxiBUlfa  (1567  ?-lttlO),  wbb  a  ])oet  and 
r«t«8nun.  lf|  in  connection  with  this  name, 
\te  reader  be  covetous  of  an  enample  of  those 


F  the  Earl  of  Stirling  and  of  the  House  of 


lentaiy)  fact  seems  first  to  be  reached 
lie  three  *niu  of  Somerled,  Lord  of  the 
ale«,  to  wit,  Donald,  Itnnnld,  and  Angus. 
Ve  h«va  to  do  only  with  the  last.  His 
ruidtoa  John  (olait  called  Lord  of  the 
dM)  married,  a«  a  second  wife,  Margaret, 


dnuffhter  of  King  Robert.  II  (of  Scotland), 
andhie  third  son  by  this  marriage,  Alexander, 
lord  of  Loehaber,  bad  two  sons,  Angus  and 
Alister  (or  Ale.tsnder).  The  latter  iotuided 
the  house  of  jyisc Alexander  (sometimes 
written  M' Alexander  and  MacAlister),  and 
on  removing  from  the  West  assumed  the 
more  euphonious  name  of  Alexander,  In  a 
legal  instrument  (araonglbe'Argyle  Family 
Papers '),  dated  6  Sfarch  1506,  ThomBu 
Alexnnder  de  Metutray  is  associated  with 
certain  others  in  an  arbitration  connected 
with  the  division  of  lands  in  Clachmannnn- 
ahire,  about  which  a  dispute  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  and  Sir 
David  Bruce  of  Clacimannan  (Chartulary 
of  Cambtuimnerh  Afilwy.  p,  86).  The  lands 
of  Menstrny  or  Menslrv  had  been  assigned 
to  the  before-nnracd  Alexnnder  bv  relatives 
nf  the  Ai^Ie  family.  Well-nigh  inntune- 
rnble  manuscripts  verify  and  confirm  the 
orisinal  grant. 

Pa«sing  over  oil  others,  it  is  now  to  he 
stated  that  William  wns  son  of  Alexander 
Alexnnder — son  of  William  Alexander — of 
Menstrie,  and  of  Marion,  daughter  of  an 
Allan  Couttie.  Tlie  marriage  of  his  pa- 
rents was  'about  1566  or  1587," and  aa  he 
was  the  first  child  (and  only  son :  two 
daughters  later,  Janet  and  Christian),  the 
probabilities  are  that  he  was  bom  inl&67,  or 
not  later  than  1568.  Tlie  birth-year  has  been 
(traditionally)  accepted  aa  15w)  because  of 
the  inscription  around  Marshall's  engraved 
portrait  of  him,  'statis  auw  S7,'  which  oc- 
curs (wcaaionallv  in  copies  of  his  '  llecrea- 
tions  with  the  Muses'  of  1637.  But  the 
]>ortrnit  wos  not  prepared  for  the  '  Recrea- 
tions,' and  is  undated.  Besides,  Alexander 
must  have  been  some  few  years  at  least  older 
than  the  Earl  of  Arjryle,  to  whom  we  shall 
see  he  was  tutor,  and  who  waa  bom  before 
1571.  (See  Dr.  RoaEHs's  Mfmoriatii,  as  be- 
fore.} Unfortunately  the  parish  registers  of 
Lope  have  long  since  disappeared,  i,e,  of  the 
period.  The  manor  house  of  Menstrie  still 
survives.  It  is  pleasantly  nestled  on  the 
confines  of  the  two  parishes  of  Logie  and 
Alloa ;  later  it  was  the  birthplace  also  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  (1734), 

His  father  died  on  10  Poh.  1680-1,  and  he 
was  left  in  charge  of  a  [wtcmal  grand-uncle, 
Jnmes  Alexander,  'burgesB  of  Stirling,'  who 
wns  by  the  father  nominated  in  his  will  aa 
'tutor  to  his  bnimes.'  As  this  tutor  was 
resident  at,  Stirling,  it  mav  safely  be  lU!- 
Biuned  that  William  received  bis  early  cdu- 
cfttinn  at  the  grammar  school  of  that  town. 
The  rector  nf  this  school  was  then  Thomas 
Buchanan,  nephew  of  the  more  celebrated 
George  Buchanan.     From  the  Hawthomden 
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MSS.  it  appears  that  he  attended  the  unl-  | 
versities  01  Glasgow  and  of  Leyden.  But , 
the  earliest  authentically  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  him  is  that,  having  gained 
repute  as  a  scholar,  he  was  selected  as  tra- 
velling companion  to  Archibald,  seventh 
earl  of  Argyle,  with  w^hom  he  proceeded  to 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  (Fkaseb's  Argyle 
PaperSf  1834),  i.e.  the  usual  tour  as  set 
forth  later  by  James  Howell  in  his  'In- 
structions for  Foreine  Travell '  (1642).  This 
pleasant  relationship  of  the  humbler  scion 
with  the  nobler  head  of  the  house  in  all  like- 
lihood led  to  those  increased  grants  by  the 
Argyles  which  considerably  widened  *the 
lands  of  Menstry  *  ultimately.  The  Argyles 
had  a  family  residence  in  neighbouring  Castle 
Campbell. 

On  returning  from  abroad,  the  tutor  was 
introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle  to  court, 
and    he    was    appointed    tutor    to    young ; 
Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  VI,  at  Holy-  j 
rood.     *  The  most  learned  fool  in  Europe '  i 
had  slirewd  if  imrrow  insight  into  character  | 
and  capacity  and  scholarship.   He  must  have  , 
been  specially  pleased  by  Alexander,  who  to 
the  latest  had  no  common  influence  with  ' 
him. 

When  James  VI  of  Scotland,  in  1603,  i 
succeeded  Elizabeth,  Alexander,  though  he 
did  not  accompany  him  at  the  outset,  formed 
one  of  the  invading  host  of  Scots.  He 
was  speedily  enrolled  as  one  of  thirty-two 
gentlemen-extraordinary  of  Prince  Henry's 
])rivate  chamber  (BiRCii's  Life  of  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,  p.  347). 

The  after-title  of  his  volume,  *  RecreatioTis 
with  the  Muses,'  doubtless  was   meant  to  \ 
intimate  that  the  poet  had  filled  up  the  in-  | 
tervals  of  *  tutoring 'on  the  continent  and  of  , 
courtly  attendance  and  duty  with  his  poeti- 
cal studies.     His  love-sonnets  of  *  Avrora ' 
have  been  assigned  to  his  *  travel '  years  w^ith  | 
Argyle  (  Works,  Introductory  Memoir,  i.  x). 
He  was  known  as  a  poet  before,  and  just 
before,  he   crossed  the  border,  by  his  first 
published  poem,  *The  Tragedie  of  Darius. 
By  William  Alexander,  of  Menstrie^     Edin- 
burgh:   Printed    by    Robert    Waldegrave, 
Printer  to  the  Kings  Maiestie,  1603,' 4to.   In 
the  address  to  the  reader  he  thus  describes 
this  poem-tragedy  :  '  I  present  to  thy  favour- 
able viewe  and  censure  t  he  first  essay  of  my 
rude   and    unskilfuU    Muse   in  a  tragicall 

I>oem.'    It  is  dedicated  *  To  the  most  excel- 
ent,  high  and  might  ie  Prince  James  the  6, 
King  of  Scots,  my  dreade  Soveraigne.' 

In  1604  there  followed  another  slender 
qimrto,  containing  a  poem  of  eighty-four 
stanzas,  entitled  *  A  Panenesis  to  the  Prince, 
by  William  ^Vlexander  of  Menstrie.    Lon- 


don, printed  by  Richard  Field  for  Edward 
Blount.'  In  the  same  year  he  reprinted 
'  Darius/  with  another  tnu(edr,  '  CtoxoA^ 
under  the  common  title  of  the '  Monarchicke 
Tragedies.'  Two  things  are  noticeable  ift 
'  Parsenesis '  and  these  '  Tragedies.'  First, 
that,  spite  of  the  dedication  to  the  king  (en- 
larged m  1604), '  Panenesis '  is  anything  bat 
a  panegyric.  There  is  astonishing  audkcitr 
in  it  of  counsel,  and  a  most  articidate  asser- 
tion that '  wicked  princes'  may  be  dethroned. 
Recounting  musically  the  '  ancient  monar- 
chies,* very  early  he  thus  drastically  charac* 
terises  them : — 

And  in  all  ages  it  was  ever  seene, 
What  vertue  rais'd,  by  vice  bath  min'd  been. 

(st.  viii.) 

The  poem  is  thick-packed  with  weighty  and 
pungent  warnings  and  counsels,  nor  is  there 
lacking  the  poet  s  ^ce. 

Secondly,  the  onginal  editions  abound  in 
Scottish  words  and  phrases,  and  a  comparismi 
of  the  London  witn  the  Edinburgh  texts, 
earlier  and  later,  is  philologically  of  intereft 
and  value.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
editor  of  his  works  (3  vols.  1870)  has  only 
perfunctorily  recorded  '  Various  Readings.' 

In  1604 — same  year  with  the  preceding— 
appeared  '  Avrora,  containing  the  first  un- 
cies  of  the  author's  youth.'  Prefixed  is  an 
epistle  to  the  Countess  of  Argyle.  *  Avrort^ 
inevitably  suggests  comparisons  with  Sidney 
and  Spenser,  Daniel,  and  Drayton,  and  Dnihi- 
mond.  These  sonnets  were  not  mere  fancies, 
but  bom  of  an  actual  and  unsuccessful  love; 
a  real  passion  lies  beneath  the  quaint  conceits 
and  occasionally  wire-drawn  similes.  *  Sonet 
C '  leaves  no  doubt  that  his  youthful '  Avrort' 
preferred  an  aged  man  to  him.  The  fiict 
that  *  Avrora'  was  not  included  bv  Alexander 
in  his  collected  w^orks  in  1637  the  more 
suggests  autobiographical  experiences  to 
have  been  worked  into  the  *  fancies.' 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  *  A^'TO»* 
Alexander  had  married  Janet,  only  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Erskine,  vounger  brother  of 
the  family  of  Erskine  of  Aalgonie,  and  com- 
monly styled  *  parson  of  Campsie,'  from  his 
holding  office  as  *  commendator  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Glasgow.'  On  8  May  1607  Sir  Wil- 
liam Erskine  received  a  royal  warrant  for  an 
exchequer  pension  of  200/.  a  year,  to  be  shared 
with  his  son-in-law,  William  Alexander,  an 
annuity  of  half  the  amoimt  being  made  pay- 
able to  Alexander  for  life  aft«r  Erskine's  de- 
cease {Docquet  Book  of  Kvch^quer\ 

There  must  have  been  other  pecuniary  tians^ 
actions  between  father-in-law  and  son-in-law 
— e.g.  Sir  William  Erskine  purchased  from 
the  Earl  of  Argyle  the  annual  duties  payable 
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by  Ilia  son-in-law  for  '  the  lands  of  Meiistrv.' 
On  fl  .Innp  1609  a  royal  charter  passed  uniJer 
the  great  faat,  coiifiriniiig  a  charter  of  aliuna- 
tion  nnd  vendition  (Vom  Arryle  In  Erakine, 
irherebj  Ihf^  Intter  obtained  tlie  lands  and 
barony  of  Mtnatry  in  life-rent,  nnd  Sir  Wil- 
liam Alexaudi^r  and  his  spouse,  Ladj-  Jnnvt 
Enkine,  th»  lauds inconjunct  feeiJieg.  Moff. 
S^.  xlriii.  131).  But  the  condilious  of  the 
cbulcr  remained  unMfilled ;  and  nineteen 
yv»n  lat*r  Sir  William  Alexander  is  found 
cnnseat.ing  to  n  royal  cliorter  whereby  he  re- 
ceived the  landsandbarony  of  Menslry  from 
the  Enrl  of  Argvie  on  an  annual  pavment  of 
SOI.  IttooKRs'B  k'niorial*,  i.  38-39); 

Alexunitrr  nublished  in  1605' The  Alei- 
andnean.  a  Trapedy,'  which  Bft^rwards 
elicited  Ih-.  Andrew  Johnston's  well-known 
4rpi^TKm : — 

vii'tHribus  nrmis 
ne  major  uterf 

Having  in  the  interval  written  si  til  another 
tng«dv.  >  lulius  Cicsar,'  he  once  more  col- 
leclfid  the  whole  extant  into  aquarto  volume. 
T%ia  wsa  in  lfW7,  and  again  the  volume  bore 
tlui  tilln  of  the  '  Monarchicke  Tragedies,' 
being  '  Crccsus,' '  Darius,' '  The  Alextmdrian,' 
and  '  luliua  Creear,' '  newly  enlarged  by  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  Gentleman  of  the  Prince's 
Privie  Chamber.'  To  this  new  edition  his 
ftivnd.  Sir  Rnbert  Aytoun,  preflxod  a  well- 
In  IfiOS  a  somewhat  noticeable  authority 
was  ^ivpn  to  our  William  Alexander  nnd  a 
w-lftiivc  (presumablv),  Walter  Alexander, 
'to  receive  and  uplift  nil  arrearB  of  taxes 
due  to  the  crown,  from  the  first  year  of  the 
rtign  of  Edward  VI  to  the  30th  of^Elizahetli," 
these  arrears  amounting  to  Ii?,O0O/.,  equal  lo 
four  or  fivL>  limes  the  amount  to-day,  and  of 
which  tliev  were  to  receive  b  '  commiaaion' 
of  one-half.  The  patent  has  been  printed 
in  fjrimio  bv  Dr.  Charles  Rogers  :  but  what 
came  out  of  it  has  not  been  tmnHinitted. 

Alexander  must  have  been  '  knighted '  in 
1R09:  for  whilst  in  160H  he  is  simplv'ge"'>' 
on  'ia  May  1609  he  is  described  as ''Sir  Wil- 
lioJD  Alexander'  {Reg.  Mag.  Siff.  lib.  i.  18S, 
fol.  134). 

The  death  of  Prince  Henri-,  at  the  age  of 
«i^hteen,  on  tt  Nov.  IGI2,  must  have  been  a 
crushing  blow  to  him  as  to  all  the  scholars 
nnd  lilerarv  men  of  the  period.  lie  pub- 
lished an  '  felegie '  on  the  ocenaion,  and  pro- 
mised more;  but, liheSpeneer'i  of  Sidney,  it 
lacks  rmolion.  It  liaa  nothing  of  the  deso- 
lation and  pathos  of  the  Laments  of  Qeorge 
Chapman  and  John  Duvies  of  Hereford, 

Tile  '  Bleoie,'  however,  appears  to  have 
jllearfetl  tho  bereaved  father,  for  Sir  William 


was  at  once  appointed  to  the  same  position 
in  the  household  of  Prince  Charles. 

In  1613  he  was '  conjoined '  with  a  Thomas 
Foulis  and  a  Paulo  Pmto  (b  Portuguese)  in 
royal  grants  or  rescripts  to  work  alleged 
gold  and  silver  mines  m  Scotland,  at  Craw- 
ford Muir  (Lanarkshire)  and  Uilderston 
(Linlithgowshire)  {Actn  Sec.  Om.  17  March 
1613).  Neither  undertaking  proved  remu- 
nerative {Proeefdiiga  of  Scot.  8oc.  of  Antig. 
I.  238), 

In  the  same  year  (1613)  be  jiubliahed  a 
meagre  '  completion '  of  the  '  third  part '  of 
Sidnev's  'Arcadia,'  lo  be  found  in  the  fourth 
nnd  after  editions. 

At  this  time  also  he  formed  a  fast  friend- 
ship with  his  fellow-countryman  and  fellow- 
IfXiX,  William  l>rummond,  of  Ilawthomden. 
n  1614  a  sunny  letter  from  Drummond 
gives  account  of  a  visit  to  Menstry.    It  thus 

'  Tables  removed,  after  Homer's  fasttioR 
well  aatial,  he  honord  me  so  much  as  to 
Bchow  me  his  bookes  and  papers,  ,  .  .  T 
estimed  of  him  beforl  was  acoiient  with  him, 
because  of  his  workes ;  but  I  protest  hence- 
foorth  I  will  ealimeof  bis  workes  because  of 
■[ou]s,  mee!(e   dispo- 


ne 


longer  stay,  and  beleave  n 
to  depart  as  a  new  enamoured  lover  would 
be  for  his  mistress '  {MmvinaU,  i.  47,  and  all 
editions  of  Dmmmond's  works).  Afterwards 
— 1616-20 — there  was  gracious  interchange 
ofcorrespondence.andin  Driunmond's  letters 
to  Michael  Dravton  there  are  very  genial 
references  to  his  bosom  friend  .Uexander 
(Massob's  Siorn  of  Life  and  Writingt  of 
Dnimmnad,  p,  A4)— the  poet  of  '  Xymphi- 
dia '  and  '  Aginuourt  '  calling  bim  '  a  man  of 

Among  the  papers  shown  on  this  visit 
WHS  ourpoel's  most  ambit  ioug  product  ion,  vii, 
his  'Doomesday.'  In  1614  he  published  a 
first  part,  entitled '  Doomea-dav;  ortheOreat 
Day  of  the  Lord's  Ivdgment,\v  S'  Williani 
Alexander,  Knight'  (4to). 

In  its  original  form  this  stupendous  poem 
embraced  four  books  or '  lioures.'  These  were 
in  1637  extended  to  twelve,  contuning  some 
eleven  thousand  lines  1  In  the  vast  morass 
of  this  dead-level  sacred  epic  a  few  flowers 
gleam,  showing  touches  of  colour  or  white- 
ness, and  Milton  disdained  not  to  read  the 
whole  that  lie  might  gather  them ;  but  sub- 
stantively it  is  '  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.' 
The  ting  penjetrated  one  of  his  wotBt  aon- 
nets  about  '  Doomes-day,'  albeit  its  heading 
bewraved  slylv  his  niajestv's  percept  ion  of  its 
pervading  defect:  'The  iTomplainte  of  the 
Afusei  to  Alexander  vpon  himselfe,  for  his 
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ingratitude  towardes  them,  by  hurting  them 
with  his  hard  hammered  woraes,  fitter  to  be 
Ysed  vpon  his  Mineralles'  (Sir  James  Bal" 
four  mSS,  in    Advocates'  Library,  Edin- 
burgh). I 
In   1614  he  was    nominated  master  of, 
requests.    This  appointment  was  a  fortu-  1 
nate  one  for  the  King  and  state,  in  that  it  i 
brought  an  iron  will  and  hand  down  upon  ' 
the  rapacious  beggarly  Scots  who  day  and 
night  besieged  the  sovereign.    At  his  recom-  ^ 
mendation  an  edict  was  issued  in  1619,  in  ' 
which  the  king  ^  discharges  all  manner  of 
persons  from  resorting  out  of  Scotland  to  this  . 
our  kingdome,  unlesse  it  be  gentlemen  of 
good  qualitie,  marchands  for  tramques,  or  such 
as  shall  have  a  generall  license  from  our  coun-  \ 
selle  of  that  kingdome,  with  expresse  prohi- 
bitioun  to  all  masters  of  shippes  that  they  j 
transport  no  such  persones.'    It  is  added  that 
'  Sir  William  Alexander,  master  of  requests, ; 
has  received  a  commission  to  apprehend  and  I 
send  home,  or  to  punish  all  vagrant  persones  j 
who  come  to  England  to  cause  trouble  or 
bring  discredit  on  their  country '  (JReffister  . 
of  Letters),  \ 
Eling  James  had  long  meditated  a  metrical  | 
version  of  the  Psalms,  which  might  super-  | 
sede  that  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  used  in 
England.      In  his   ^  Poetical   Exercises  at 
Vacant  Iloures,' published  in  1591,  he  informs 
the  reader  that  sliould  his  verses  be  well  ac- 
cepted, he  would  proceed  to  publish  *  such 
number  of  the  Psalmes '  as  he  *  had  perfited/ 
and  would  be  encouraged  *  to  the  ending  of 
the   rest.'    In   a  general   assembly   of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  held   at  Burntisland   in 
1601,  his  majesty  set  forth  the  importance  of 
improving  the  version  then  in  use  (Spottis- 
woode's  Iluitory,  p.  446). 

In  this  well-intentioned  but  unfortunate 
project  the  king  early  invited  Alexander's 
assistance,  though  throughout  he  was  dis- 
posed to  hold  his  ground  against  all  super- 
session of  his  own  inharmonious  attempts  by 
alternative  versions.  The  thing  went  on 
sluggishly,  and  the  new  *  Psalmes '  did  not 
appear  until  after  the  king's  death  in  1631, 
when  they  were  published  as  *  The  Psalmes 
of  King  David.  Translated  by  King  James.' 
The  following  license  faced  the  title-page : — 
*  Charles  R.  ha veing  caused  this  translation 
of  the  Psalmes  (whereof  oure  late  deare  father 
was  author)  to  be  perused,  and  it  being  found 
to  be  exactly  andtruely  done,  we  doe  hereby 
authorize  the  same  to  be  imprinted  according 
to  the  patent  granted  thereupon,  and  doe  allow 
them  to  be  song  in  all  the  churches  of  oure 
dominiones,  recommending  them  to  all  oure 
goode  subjects  for  that  effect.'  By  a  royal 
letter  dated  14  June  (1631),  the  English 


bishops  were  further  commanded  to  intro- 
duce the  new  version  into  all  the  schook 
(Reg.  of  Letters), 

Sir  William  had  received  a  jpatent  grant- 
ing him  the  sole  right  for  thirt^-one  yets 
of  ^  printing  or  causing  to  be  ]^nnted  thesfr 
Psalmes.'  Had  the  new  veraion  been  le- 
ceptable  to  the  churches  and  people,  the 

Srofits  must  have  been  considerable ;  but  it 
id  not  succeed,  and  speedily  fell  into  deeenred 
oblivion.  A  later  element  added  to  its  ua- 
popularity  over  and  above  the  patentee's 
pressing  of  his  books :  it  was  even  ooond  1^ 
with  Archbishop  Laud's  detested  'Servioe 
Book '  (Memorials,  yp.  167-170  seqq.).  How- 
far  Sir  William  Alexander  availed  himsdf 
of  the  permission  granted  him  by  Ghaiks  I 
<  to  consider  and  reveu  the  meeter  and  yoem 
thereof,'  cannot  positively  be  determinea  now* 
There  are  great  variations  between  the  fint 
edition  of  1681  and  that  of  1636  (cfl  LADra'ft 
Bailb'^s  Letters  and  Journals,  iii.  529}.  It 
seems  clear  that  Charles  must  have  winkod 
hard  in  permitting  the  licence,  as  he  mint 
have  known  that  the  proportion  of  Jamas 
to  Alexander  was  as  falstaff 's  bread  to  Ik 
sack. 

In  16^1  occurred  the  central  fact  in  Alei- 
ander's  political  and  public  career — the  mnt 
of  Nova  Scotia,  then  known  as  *  New  Scot- 
land,' and  (practically)  of  Canada.  In  1611 
James  had  establish^  the  order  of  baronets 
of  Ulster,  towards  furthering  the  <  planta- 
tion '  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  This  *  plantar 
tion '  and  related  *  order '  so  prospered,  that 
Sir  William  suggested  similar  procedure  for 
North  America ;  and  on  21  Sept.  1621  he  ob- 
tained irom  the  king  a  charter,  granting  hinv 
*  his  heirs  and  assigns,  whomsoever,  heredi* 
tarily,  all  and  singular,  the  continent,  lands, 
and  islands,  situate  and  lying  in  Americt, 
within  the  cape  or  promontory  commonljf 
called  the  Cape  de  Saole,  lying  near  the  lati-^ 
tude  of  43  degrees  or  thereabout  from  tli» 
equinoctial  line  northward,  from  which  pro- 
montory, toward  the  sea  coast,  vergii^  to  ths 
west,  to  the  harbour  of  Sancta  Maria,  com- 
monly called  Sanct  Mareis  Ba^,  and  thenoe 
northward,  traversing  by  a  right  line  thff 
entrance  or  mouth  of  that  great  naval  statioft 
which  runs  out  into  the  eastern  tract  of  the 
land  between  the  countries  of  theSuriqui  and 
Stechemini,  commonly  called  the  Suriquois 
and  Stechemines,  to  the  river  commonly  calleJ 
by  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  to  the  remotest 
source  or  fountain  on  the  western  side  of  the 
same  .  .  .  and  thence  by  an  imaginary  line^ 
which  might  be  conceived  to  proceed  through 
the  land,  or  run  northward  to  the  nearest 
naval  station,  river,  or  source  discharginr 
itself  into  the  great  river  of  Canada;  ana 
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proceeding  from  it  by  the  sea-ehores  of  the 
same  river  of  Camida  eastward  to  the  river, 
naval  station^portyOr  shore,  commonly  known 
and  called  by  the  name  of  Gathepe  or  Oaspie, 
and  thence  south-eastwards  to  the  island 
called  Baccaloer  or  Cape  Breton,  leaving  the 
same  islands  on  the  right,  and  the  gulf  of  the 
said  great  river  of  Canada,  or  great  naval 
station,  and  the  lands  of  Newfoundland,  with 
the  islands  pertaining  to  the  same  lands,  on 
the  left ;  and  thence  to  the  cape  or  promon- 
tory of  Cape  Breton  aforesaid,  lying  near  the 
latitude  of  45  degrees  or  theresTOut;  and 
from  the  said  promontory  of  Cape  Breton, 
toward  the  south  and  west,  to  the  afore- 
said Cape  Sable,  where  the  circuit  besan,  in- 
cluding and  comprehending  within  the  said 
sea  coasts  and  their  circumferences  from  sea 
to  sea,  all  continent  lands,  with  rivers,  bays, 
torrents/ 

Prodigious  as  was  this  grant,  it  was  later 
so  much  increased  that  the  best  portions  of 
the  entire  northern  section  of  the  now  United 
States  and  Canada  were  placed  under  Alex- 
ander's jurisdiction.  The  charter  of  Charles,  I 
confirming  James's,  gave  full  powers  to  use  the  ' 
'mines  and  forests,  erect  cities,  appoint  fairs, 
hold  courts,  grant  lands,  and  com  money ' 
— in  short,  aunost  absolute  authority  in  a 
country  larger  than  all  the  king's  dominions 
elsewhere. 

The  unique  gift  seems  to  have  lain  dor- 
mant for  some  time ;  but  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  in   1625  the  charter  with  all  its  > 
rights  and  privileges  was  renewed  and  the  ; 
first  batch  of  baronets  created — this  honour  | 
being  conferred  on  payment  of  160/.  sterling,  i 
a  sum  which  entitled  the  payer  to  a  grant 
of  land  three  miles  long  by  two  broad  {Me- 
moriaU,  ii.  170-205). 

To  promote  the  colonisation.  Sir  William, 
in  1625,  published  a  weighty  and  vigorous 
and  statesmanlike  '  Encouragement  to  Colo- 
nies.' The  new  order  of  baronet,  however, 
involved  Alexander  in  troublesome  dis- 
putes. Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cromarty, 
m  his  *  Jewel '  (ed.  Edin.  1774,  p.  129), 
is  bitterly  sarcastic  on  his  fellow-country- 
man's ambition  in  relation  to  these  charters. 
*  He  was  bom  a  poet  and  aimed  to  be  a  king,' 
is  onlv  one  of  manj  passionate  phrases.  Spite 
of  all,  Sir  Willuim  showed  high-hearted 
courage,  prescient  statesmanship,  and  mar- 
vellous resource  and  insistence  m  his  efibrts 
to  colonise.  The  difficulties  were  enormous, 
and  the  opponents  (including  France)  for- 
midable; but  the  good  knight  never  knew 
when  he  was  beaten.  Ha  and  his  son  made 
effort  after  effort.  The  facts  in  their  lights 
and  shadows,  sdventuree  and  misadventures, 
o|^oiitioiis  and  aids,  are  well  worthy  of  study 


as  part  of  the  mighty  story  of  our  colonial 
empire. 

I  In  1626  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state  for  Scotland — an  office  which  he  held  till 
his  death.  With  what  consummate  ability, 
and  sinffle-eyed  patriotism,  and  long  patience 
he  ruled  Scotland  for  the  king,  let  the  three 
great  folio  volumes  entitled  *  Register  of 
Royal  Letters'  (preserved  in  Scotland) attest. 
The  demands  upon  his  thought,  sagacity, 
swift  decision,  resistance  to  rebellion  and 
rapacity,  are  scarcely  to  be  estimated.  They 
were  troublous  times,  and  required  and 
found  in  Sir  William  Alexander  a  cool  head, 
a  sound  judgment,  a  generous  heart,  and  a 
firm  hand.  Contemporary  allusions  show 
that  'the  secretar'  was  not  popular.  But 
the  secret  of  his  unpopularity  is  to  be  found 
in  his  width  of  view  and  fine  impartiality. 
His  episcopalianism — he  had  early  left  pres- 
bytenanism— explains  the  harsh  gossip  ot 
Principal  Baillie  and  others  like  him  {Letters 
and  Journals,  i.  77).  He  necessarily  went 
against  the  '  Covenanters.' 

In  1630  the  knighthood  was  changed  into 
a  higher  title,  to  wit,  *  Lord  Alexander  of 
Tullibody  and  Viscount  Stiriing.'  In  1631 
he  was  appointed  an  extraordinary  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  the  supreme  law  court 
of  Scotland.  Nor  were  titles  and  honours 
all  the  tokens  of  continued  royal  favour. 
Subordinate  to  the  Nova  Scotia  undertaking 
and  grant,  yet  meant  to  bring  him  supple- 
mentary or  complementary  emolumenta,  and 
contemporaneous  with  the  '  Psalmes '  patent, 
he  obtained  the  '  privilege '  of  issuing  a  small 
copper  coin  for  the  convenience  of  the  *  com- 
mon people.'  This  proved  a  disappointment. 
It  was  held  to  be  debased,  got  the  nicknames 
of '  black  money '  and  *  turners,'  and  brought 
no  end  of  anoyance  alike  to  Alexander  and 
the  king  (Memorials,  i.  144-6). 

In  1632  Alexander  erect^  his  elegant 
mansion  in  Stirling,  now  known  as  Argyle 
Lodge.  It  is  still  one  of  the  sights  of  this 
famous  little  northern  town.  Woodcuts  of 
Menstry  and  of  Arp-le  House,  and  of  the 
*  Turners,'  are  given  m  Rogers's  *  Memorials.* 
Charles  I  was  crowned  at  Ilolyrood  Palace 
on  14  June  1633,  and  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  Lord  Stirling  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  an  earl — Earl  of  Stirling — with 
the  a<Klitional  title  of  Viscount  Canada;  and 
in  1639  he  was  created  *  Earl  of  Dovan ' 
(Devon).  On  the  former  occanion  he  received 
the  verse  congratulations  of  William  Ila- 
bington  (Castara,  1633,  p.  2SS). 

In  1637  he  collected  his  *  Workes '  in  a 
handsome  folio,  under  the  already  cited 
title  of  '  Recreations  with  the  Muses.'  The 
whole  were  carefully,  perhaps  over-finicaUy, 
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revised.  'Jonathan' — a  considerable  frag- 
ment of  anotlior  sacred  epic — was  the  only 
important  addition  to  his  prior  publications 
in  the  *  Workes.* 

Tliis  was  a  sorrowful  year  for  him ;  Sir 
Anthony  Alexander,  his  second  son,  died  in 
London  on  17  Sept.  1637;  and  Lord  Alex- 
ander, his  eldest  son,  died,  also  at  London, 
on  18  May  1638  (Reg,  of  Lettera),  Lord 
Alexander  ffave  extraordinary  promise  of 
capacity  and  worth. 

In  1636,  and  onward,  the  Earl  of  Stirling 
was  in  chronic  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
and  his  creditors  merciless  and  urgent.  In 
the  evening-time  of  his  life  he  must  have 
been  cruelly  robbed  and  wronged,  for  on 
12  Sept.  1640  he  died  at  l^ndon  '  insolvent: 
His  remains  were  borne  to  Scotland  and  in- 
terred in  '  Bowie's  vie,*  in  the  High  Church, 
Stirling.   lie  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 

*  ane  infant,*  son  of  l^ord  Alexander  and  the 
Lady  Mary  Douglas ;  but  he  only  sur^-ived 
to  inherit  the  pn)ud  family  honours  for  a  few 
months,  whereupon  his  uncle  Henrv  became 
earl.  Tlie  title  lansed  in  1739  on  t1ie  death 
of  the  fifth  eorl,  wiio  died  without  issue. 

Alexander  filled  a  large  and  conspicuous 
space  in  his  generation,  as  scholar,  courtier, 
8tat(>sman,  coloniser,  and  poet ;  he  touched 
national  events  at  many  points,  and  won  the 
not  easily  won  friendship  and  lofty  praise 
of  such  men  as  Drtt\'ton  and  Aytoun,  Ila- 
bington  and  Druniniond,  and  Edward  Alleyn : 
and  his  entire  *Workos*  were  long  afterwards 
r«'ad  by  Milton  (if  iudet'd  Shakespeare  him- 
self  did  not  read  liis  '  Monaroliicke  Trage- 
dies*); and  he  won  the  golden  and  unstinted  ' 
praine  of  Addi.soii.     Broadly,  his  poems  are 
weiglity  with  thought  after  the  type  of  Fulk 
Oreville,  Lord  Brooke,  though  scarcely  so 
obscure  as  his.     Ilia  tragedies  have  *  brave 
trnnslunar\-  things/  if  laboured  and  dull  as  a 
whole.     His  *  Avrora  *  and  minor  pieces  are  i 
elegant  and  musical.   There  is  less  of  conceit  ! 
in  the  merely  conceit  ful  sense  than  was  com-  ; 
mon  with  contemporaries,  and  if  you  onlv  ! 
persevere,  opalescc^nt  hues  edge  long  passages 
otherwise  comparable  with  mist  and  fog.   As  \ 
a  man  he  grows  in  our  n^gard  the  nearer  one  , 
gets  at  the  facts.     Manlier  spefich  never  was 
addressed  to  kings  tlian  l)y  him  in  his  *  Pa- 
raenesis  *  and  *  Tragedies  *  and  el w» where.   His 

*  noble  povertv '  is  the  best  vindiciition  of  his  1 
integrity.      fte  stands   above  any  contem-  1 
porarj-  Scot,  alike  in   many-sidedness  and 
strenuousness  of  character.  " 

[Memorials  of  tho  Earl  of  Stirling  and  the 
House  of  Alexander,  by  Charlrs  Rogers  (1877) ;  ' 
extractH  from  Ilawthornden  MSS.  in  Archaeo- 
logift  Sootica,  vol  iv. ;  Ihizlift's  IIandlH)ok,  1867; 
A  Mapp  and  Dt'scription  of  New  England,  to- 


gether with  a  Disoonne  of  FUntatioa  tad 
Colonies  (1630);  Anderson's  Scottish  Katkn; 
Dr.  Inring^s  Liwe  and  Histoij  (edited  by  Dr. 
Carlyle) ;  Rirk's  Walpole*8  Royal  ud  Kobk 
Authors;  Alexander's  Poems  in  their  rouiMHH 
editions — the  earliest  of  which  bring  high  prieci 
still ;  his  disappointing  Anacriais,  or  ao-caDcd 
Onsure  of  Poets  ancient  and  modem,  piinlBd 
in  Rogers's  Memorials,  ii.  201^*10.]     A.  B.  0. 

ALEXANDER^  WILLIAM  (172fr- 
1783),  an  American  general,  who  cUinwdto 
be  the  sixth  earl  or  Stirling",  was  bom  it 
\ew  York  in  1 726.  His  father,  James  Alex- 
ander, liad  been  an  oflicer  of  engineers  in  the 
army  of  the  Pretender,  and  after  the  failure 
of  the  Scottish  rebellion  had  taken  reftige  ii 
America,  where  in  1720  he  waa  appouted 
surveyor-general  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  subsequently  acquired  a  lett- 
ing ]^sition  at  the  bar.*  At  rfew  Yorii  he 
married  the  widow  of  David  Provoost,  who, 
on  account  of  the  fortune  be  bad  made  by 
smuggling,  was  called  'ready-money  Pio- 
voost.  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband 
the  lady  began  a  provision  business  of  a  law- 
ful kind,  which  she  continued  to  cany  ob 
after  her  marriage  to  Sur\'eyor  Alexander. 
William,  their  only  son,  became  cleik  with  hit 
mother,  and  subsequently  a  copartner.  Ob- 
taining a  contract  for  supplying  the  king^s 
trooi)s,  he  was  led  to  join  the  commisstnit 
of  the  army,  shortly  after  which  he  attracted 
the  not  ice  of  General  Shirley,  the  commande^ 
in-chief,  who  made  him  his  aide-de-camp  and 
private  secretary-.  Having  gone  to  England 
m  1756  to  give  evidence  in  behalf  of  Shirlev, 
who  had  been  charged  with  neglecting  hlit 
duty,  he  was  persuaded  to  assert  a  claim  to 
the  earldom  of  Stirling.  CJhiefly  on  the  evi- 
dence of  two  old  men,  who  affirmed  hin 
descent  from  John  Alexander,  unde  of  the 
first  earl,  a  fury  at  Edinburgh  served  him 
heir-male  of  Ilenry,  fifth  earl  of  Stirling,  but 
in  March  1762  the  Lords'  committee  on 
privileges  decided  against  his  claims.  Pre- 
viously to  this  he  had  returned  to  America, 
where  he  continued  to  make  use  of  the  title 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  succeeded  hift 
father  as  surveyor-general,  was  subsequentlv 
chosen  a  member  of  the  provincial  council, 
and  also  btKmme  the  first  governor  of  Colum- 
bia College,  which  he  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  promoting.  Tn  the  dispute  whic^  led  to 
th«*  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  he  wis 
stn'uuoiisly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Oreat 
Hritain,  and  when  the  rupture  took  place  he 
was  chosen  to  command  the  first  regiment 
of  militia  raised  bv  authority  of  the  pro- 
vincial congress.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war  he  distinguished  hfmself  fcry  the 
brilliant  capture  of  a  British  armed  transport 


of  300  loos,  for  tliie  lie  ri^ceived  llie  i-peciai 
tJisnlis  of  congrvss  nnd  wiis  made  a  brigidier- 
g«iienil  for  the  middle  departmeot.  bhortly 
afterwRrda  lie  assumed  the  chief  command  at 
New  York,  nnd  began  the  work  of  forlilying 
the  city  nnd  harbour.  I-'or  a  short  time  he 
■went  tci  New  Jersey  to  put  the  eastern  pro-  , 
vines  in  a  posture  of  defence,  but  he  again 
retumed  and  held  command  of  the  cily  till 
the  arrival  of  Genera)  WaHliingtun.  At  the 
btttlL-  of  Long  Island  he  was  tn ken  prisoner,  i 
but  hfr  irHs  aoou  exchanged,  and  in  Februnrv 
1777  was  promoted  major-general.  Thougu  ■ 
hia  snbseqiipnt  achievements  in  the  war  were  I 
■lot  of  a  rtrikingly  brilliaut  character,  they  , 
'Were  of  eolid  and  HubaUnlial  importance, 
Iiis  EVtitem  of  careful  orgnnJaation  and  his  ' 
unfailing  walclifnlness  enabling  him  to  lire-  , 
Bent  a  front  of  resistance  to  the  enemy,  which  ■ 
-was  of  immense  sen-ice  to  the  American  j 
cause.  Ai  the  hattlea  of  Brnndj-wine  and 
GermantonTi,  which  resulted  in  favour  of  ' 
the  British,  he  conduclJ^d  himself  with  ereal 
discretiou;  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  he 
ao  placed  the  batteries  of  lun  division  that 
they  played  with  great  efl'ect  on  the  ad- 
-vuicing  British  troops,  and  he  also  repulsed 
-with  heavy  loss  an  attempt  tliat  was  made 
to  turn  his  flank.  While  in  command  in 
New  Jersey  in  1779,  he  surprised  with  great 
Imldnese  a  detachment  of  British  troops  at 
Powles' Hook.  In  1781  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  in  Albany,  and  on  1  Nov, 
had  drown  nut  on  order  of  battle  in  expecta- 
tion of  on  attempt  of  the  enemv  at  Saratoga, 
when  news  of  Ihe  surrender  oi  the  southern 
tumv  to  General  Washington  induced  them 
to  cliange  their  plans.  During  the  remainder 
of  til?  war  his  command  was  not  connected 
-with  any  incident  of  importance.  He  died 
al  Albany  of  a  violent  atlni'k  of  sout,  brought 
on  by  fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  on  15  Jan. 
176S,  fire  days  bi'fore  an  agreement  was 
«nterfd  into  belween  the  two  countries  for 
■  ceasatiou  of  hostilities.  Alexander  was 
Ihe  authorof 'The  Conduct  of  Major-Qeneral 
Shirley  brieflv  stated,' and 'An  Account  of 
the  Comet  of  June  and  July  1770,' 

[Life  of  WilliHm  Alenander.  Earl  of  Stirling, 
liy  bisgrandsun,  William  Alrauindor  Ducr,  LL.D.. 
fomiiDg  vol.  ii.  of  Collections  of  the  New  Jem^y 
HistOTiMl  Soriety  (1B4T};  Charles  Rogers's 
Hoiun  of  Al«xundcr.  1.  282.-d  (187?).] 
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ALEXANDER.     'WILLIAM     (1767- 

1810).  artist,  »nd  lirsl  keeper  of  prints  and 

fiui;s  in  the  British  Museum,  was  bom 

Aidstone  10  April  17B7,     He  becamf  a 

_»Bt  at  the  Roynl  Academy  in  17ftl,  and 

Al79i  ]iPoceeded  with  Loril  Macartney's 


embu.ssy  1o  China  as  junior  draughtsman. 
All  iliB  drawings  illustmiive  of  llie  exiie- 
dilion  wen*  mndn  by  him,  in  consequcnc",  is 
it  is  slalfd,  of  the  incompetence  nf  nis  numi- 
nalsuperior.  Sotneoftliemwerepublishedns 
illustrutions  of  Sir  George  Stauntan'sHcciiunt 
of  the  embassy  in  1797  ;  in  1798  Alexander 
himself  published  '  Views  of  the  Headlands, 
Islands,  Ike.,  taken  during  the  voruge  tri 
Cliina,'  iind  he  also  illuslruted  Barron''K 
'Travels  in  Clu'na,'  180i,  and  '■\'oyage  to 
Cochin  China,'  ]«)6.  In  1805  he  pibliahed 
a  volume  of  engravings  illustrati-ve  of  the 
Eoj-ptian  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum 
tiJien  from  the  French  expeditiomirr  force ; 
and  in  the  same  year  appeared '  The  Costume 
of  China,  illustrated  in  fortv-eight  coloured 
engravings,'  accompanied  by  explanatory 
letterpress.  He  also  completed  the  drawings 
from  Daniell's  sketches  v^hich  accompanied 
Vancouver's  '  Voyage  to  the  North  Pacific,' 
and  published  in  1813  'Picturesque  Repre- 
sentations of  the  Dress  and  Manners  of  the 
Austrians.'  In  1W2  he  had  become  professor 
of  drawing  at  the  railitarv  college  at  Oreat 
Marlow:  and  in  1808,  some  serious  losses 
having  shown  the  necessitv  for  a  more  vigi- 
lant care  of  the  prints  and  drawings  in  tlie 
British  Museum,  he  was  apiiointed  their 
keeper,  with  the  style  and  rank  of  assistant 
keeper  of  the  antiquities  department.  His 
most  important  work  at  tile  museum  was 
executing  the  drawings  and  auperintendinc 
th*  engraving  of  the  ancient  marbles  and 
terra-cottas  comprised  in  the  first  four 
volumes  of  the  great  collection  published  by 
Ihe  trustees  in  1810  and  subsequent  years. 
He  died  of  brain-fever  on  23  July  1816. 
Alexander  was  a  first-rate  draughtsman  and 
excellent  engraver;  as  a  man  he  was  amiable, 
charilable,  and  unassuming.  He  meditated 
a  work  on  the  ancient  historical  crosses  of 
England,  for  which  he  had  made  extensive 
cnllections.  A  lithographed  facsimile  of  hi" 
narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Beresford  Hall 
in  Derbvshire,  the  seal  of  Cotton  the  angler, 
was  published  by  Kussell  Smith  in  1841. 

(Qptil.  Mag.  IxlKVL.  pt.  ii.  pp.  179-80,  389- 
37 1 ;  lluaaeira  Biitary  of  Maidstone,  pp.  397-8; 
Hlkingtoii's  Dictionary  of  Pniiitere.]      B.  O- 

ALETN,  CIL4BLE8  (d.  IWO),  a  poet, 
whose  works  have  not  been  thought  nf  suffi- 
cient merit  to  desene  a  place  amongst  the  col- 
lected works  of  Engiisbpoels,  was  educated  at 
Sid  ney  S  ussex  Col  lege,Cambridge,a  nd  became 
a  master  in  the  school  of  Tliomos  Famaby  in 
St.  Giles',  Cripplegale.  Sulisequently  he  was- 
private  tutor  to  Sir Edword  Slierbtirne, com- 
mtssarj'-genera]  and  clerk  of  the  ordnance. 
He  died  in  1640,  and  was  buried  in  the 
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churchyard  of  St.  Andrew's,  Uolborn.  His 
■works  are:  1,  'The  Battailes  of  Creswy 
and  Poicliers,'  liondon  1631,  8vo,  reprinted 
in  1633.  2.  'The  Hiatorie  of  Henrie  oflhat 
name  the  SeveDth  King  of  England.  With 
that  famed  Battaile  upua  Itedmore,  near 
BoswortU,'  London,  1638. 6\o.  3.  '  The  His- 
tory of  EurialuB  and  Lucretia,'  London,  1630, 
8vo.  The  last  work  is  a  tranalation  from 
JEaeoB  Sylvius. 

I ;  Wood's 


ALFIELD  or  AUFTELD,  THOMAS, 
aliat  Badger  (d.  1A86^,  setniueir  priest,  a 
native  of  Qloucestershiri^,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  sent  thence  in  1568  to  a  fellowship 
Bt  King's  College,  Camhridge.  Uewasafter^ 
wards  reconciled  to  the  catholic  church,  and 
went  over  to  Che  English  college  at  Rheims, 
where  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1681.  He 
wassent  on  the  English  miHion  the  some  year. 
Soon  after  his  amval  in  this  countrv  he  was 
apprehendednndputt-olhe  tortnre.  lie  so  far 
yielded  aa  to  consent,  to  go  to  the  protestant 
church,  whereupon  he  was  set  free.  Aftei^ 
WArdelie  sincerely  repentetl  his  weikkness,  and 
reaomed  his  functions  aa  a  miasioner.  He 
imported  into  the  kingdom  some  copies  of 
Dr.  Allen's  'True  anu  modest  Defence  of 
English  Catholics  that  suffer  for  iheir  Faith,' 
and  dispersed  them  with  the  help  of  Thomas  ! 
Webley,  a  dyer.  They  were  both  arrested,  ; 
and  most  cruelly  tortured  in  prison.  On  , 
6  July  l&8o  they  were  arraigned  at  the  i 
sessions  liall  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  having  : 
been  '  found  guiltie,  condemned,  and  had 
judfjment,  as  felons  to  be  hanged,  for  pub-  ' 
lishing  of  books,  containing  false,  seditious,  ! 
and  slaiinderous  matter,  to  the  defamation  of 
our  Soveraygne  lady  the  Queene,  these  n-ere 
on  the  next  morrow  executed  at  Tybomo  ■ 
accordingly.'  Their  offence  being  felony, 
they  were  only  hanged,  not  butchered  alive 
with  the  knife  of  the  executioner. 

[Cal.ofSlaIeBi.pers,Dum«Uic(15Sl-eo).  193, 
168,  243.  249 ;  Diaries  of  the  English  College, 
Donay  ;  Knox's  Liitters  and  Muinoriols  of  Card,  i 
Allen  ;  FSlowe's  Annntes  (1614),  703  ;  lUniblor,  ' 
Tiji.  vii.  (18S7),  «0-3I ;  Oliver's  Hist,  of  the  ' 
Catholir  Religion  in  Cormrall,  103;  Hamood's  | 
Alnmni  EIod.  182;  Dodd'sChurch  HiBt.(1737), 
it.64;Challoncr's  Missionary  Pric8t»(1741),  168;  ' 
Strype's  Annals,  ill.  (i.),  70S ;  M^.  Lansd.  33, 
art.  5S ;  Notes  and  QueriM,  6th  ser.  iz.  485.1 

T.  C.      [ 

ALFORD,  HENKY  (I810-T871),  dean  [ 
of  Canterbury,  the  editor  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, was  the  son  of  the  Uev.  Henry  Alford, ' 


Alford 

vicar  of  Amplun,  near  Bury  St.  Edmnndj, 
(L  parish  which  he  subsequently  left  for  thsC 
of  Aston  Sandford,  near  Thaine.  He  «i» 
bom  in  London,  10  Oct.  1810.  His  motW 
died  at  his  birth,  and  be  was  during  tiisearir 
life  thrown  much  upon  his  relations,  uu 
was  constantly  in  the  familv  of  hia  uiicIb, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Alford,  of  lleole  House,  in 
the  parish  of  Curry  Kirell,  near  Tauntoit,  of 
which  parish  bis  ancestors  for  two  genen- 
tions  had  been  vicars.  At  the  age  of  nina- 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  by  tne  Rev.  B. 
Jeanes,  congregal  ionalist  minister  at  Cbar- 
moutb,  and  was  aucceaaivelv  at  a  private 
school  at  ilammeramith,  at  Ilminster  gram- 
mar school,  and  at  Aston  in  Suffolk  u  a 
private  pupil  of  the  Kev.  John  BickerstelJi, 
with  whose  sons  (afterwards  dean  of  IJcb- 
field  and  bishop  of  Kipon)  he  fbrmedaelose- 
friendship.  He  entered  Trinity  Ccdlege, 
Cambridge,  in  i:ictober  1829,  gained  the  BelL 
scholarship  in  1831,  and  graduated  8th 
classic  and  34th  wrangler  in  January  1833. 
He  was  ordained  in  1833  as  curate  to  Iw 
father's  parish  of  Ampton,  and  b^an  at  ooee- 
to  take  pupils.  He  was  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship at  Tnnity  in  1831,  hut  early  in  the  next 
year  accepted  from  the  college  the  post  of 
I  vicar  of  Wymeawold,  and  was  immediatelv 
afterwards  married  to  his  cousin,  FaimT  At- 
.  ford,dau^hterof Mr. Alford.of HeoleHouse, 
I  Catry  Kivell,  above  mentioned.  There  he- 
'  continued   for   eighteen   years,   engaged  in 

tiarish  work  and  in  tuition ;  and  there  he  pnb- 
ished  the  first  volume  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  1849  (the  last  was  puhlished  in 
1801).  In  1853  he  moved  to  London,  and 
became  minister  of  Quebec  Chapel  in  Marv- 
lebone.  In  180?  he  was  appointed  to  toe 
deanery  of  Canterbury,  which  he  held  till 
his  death  in  1871. 

As  a  child  he  was  delicate,  and  nevertook 
much  part  in  athletic  exercises  {  but  as  a 
man  he  had  extraordinory  powers  of  mental 
work,  and  also  travelled  a  great  deal  both  in. 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  He  had 
little  or  no  fortune,  and  made  his  way  by  his 


him  only  four  children,  two  of  whom,  , 
only  sons,  died  in  childhood.  Illadaugbten 
were  both  married  in  his  lifetime.  Towards, 
the  close  of  his  life  he  purchased  a  house, 
^'ine's  Gate,  near  Sevenoaks,  as  a  summer 
home  for  the  time  of  his  absence  from  Can- 
terbury. Ilia  domestic  life  was  one  of  peculiar 
happiness,  and  he  had  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  among  whom  the  most  intimate- 
were  the  Kev.  E.  T.  Vaughan,  of  Haipen- 
den,  Herts,  and  the  Kev.  J.  II.  Hamilton, 
vicar  of  St.  Michael's,  Chester  Square,  in 
London,  and  afterwards  canon  of  Rochester. 


He  was  naturally  of  u  poetical  tempeni- 
ment,  and  hia  talente  were  drawn  out  by  the 
society  in  nhicb  be  mixed  when  at  Cam' 
bridge,  which  included  the  TetmyeonB,  Ar- 
thur Hallam,  Trencb,  BlaketW,  Charles 
Mvivale,  Spedding,  BrookfielJ,  'Xhompsun 
(aftenrnrds  muter  of  Tvinity],  and  Chri»- 
lopber  Wordewortli.  Hie  tirst  publication 
was  a  Tolunie  of  poems  published  before  he 
■KBA  twenly-two,   which  was  aflerwurdB  re- 

tiublished  with  addilioiia,  tog^her  with  a 
ongei  poem,  '  The  Selioui  of  the  Heart,'  in 
183&,  and  later  another  small  volume  (1B41) 
called  'The  Abbot  of  Sluchelnavo,'  with 
sonnets,  &c.  Later  in  life  he  published  a 
trkiulalioii  of  the  '  Odyasey '  in  blank  rerse. 
Hia  poemB  were  liighi^  commended  by 
Wordaworth,  the  poet,  with  whom  he  hud 
oome  ac[]uain  lance,  and  were  favourably 
noticed  in  t  he  '  Edinburgh '  and  other  re- 
Tiews.  He  also  wrote  many  hymns,  two  of 
irhichjthe  harvest  hvmn,'Come,  ye  thank- 
fiil  people,  come,'  and  the  baptismal  hymn, 
'  In  token  that  thou  aholt  not  fear,'  have 
won  a  very  high  position. 

He  was  a  roan  of  curious  accomplish- 
menta.  He  composed  pieces  for  ihe  piauo 
and  organ  nnd  vocal  music;  he  both  aanff 
and  placed  himaelf.  He  had  considerable 
mechanical  skill,  and  he  carved  in  wood. 
He  also  was  a  water-colour  painter.  A  book 
which  he  wrote  about  the  Riviera,  with 
coloured  lit  bographa  from  water-colour  draw- 
ings of  h'm  own,  was  one  of  hie  last  publi- 
cations. 

His  religious  development  was  prccocioua, 
At  ten  years  old  he  wrote  a  abort  sermon. 
At  fifteen  be  wrote  a  long  and  serious  letter 
U}  hia  cousin  (afterwards  his  wife),  who  was 
then  about  to  be  confirmed.  From  bin  earliest 
days  he  hod  looked  forward  to  ordination, 
■nd  hia  letters  and  journals  show  that  this 

Surpose  was  always  before  him.  When  or- 
ained  he  threw  himself  earnestly  into  the 
work  of  liis  pariah,  where  he  built  schools 
and  restored  the  church  in  a  manner  which 
at  that  time  was  quite  uncommon.  He  had 
great  facility  in  preaching,  and  adopted 
various  styles,  from  the  eerioua  treati»e  to 
the  extempore  address,  in  all  of  which  he 
iras  succe^tsful,  his  clear  baritone  voice  aid- 
ing a  good  deliven'.  He  began  to  publish 
Bermons  while  at  Wyroeswold  ;  at  Quebec 
Chapel  he  published  as  many  as  seven 
Tolumes.  lie  was  also  for  the  years  1841-2 
Hnlsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge,  and  pub- 
lished the  lectures  on  'The  Consistency  of 
lite  Divine  Conduct  in  revealing  the  Doc- 
trines of  Itcderaplion,'  in  two  volumes.  His 
early  training  was  in  the  evangelical  school ; 
he  was  to  some  extent  carried  away  by  the 


clericalist  movement  of  thu  years  1835-42, 
but  shook  himaelf  clear  of  this,  and  adopted 
distinctly  the  protestant  baaia  for  his  re- 
ligious and  ec^^lesisstical  convictions,  and 
took  jiains  to  recognise  the  leading  noncon- 
formiat  mtnistera  (not  excepting  the  uni- 
tarians), by  whom  hia  generous  feeling  was 
fully  reciprocated.  At  Canlerbuiy  he  insti- 
tuted a  sermon  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and 
lectured  and  preached  continually  there  and 
in  London:  ne  founded  a  choral  society  for 
the  cultivation  of  music,  and  especially  for 
tbe  execution  of  oratorios  in  the  cathedral. 
He  also  took  great  interest  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  cathedral  and  its  adjoining  build- 
ings. The  new  King's  School,  the  exposure 
to  view  of  the  infimisty  arches,  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  south  Norman  tower  and  the 
porch,  were  executed  under  his  direction ; 
the  statues  in  the  porch  and  west  front  wen: 
obtained  by  subscriptions  raised  by  him,  and 
the  curious  Koman  columns  &om  Iteculver 
were  placed  bv  him  in  the  baptistery  garden. 
His  Greek  'Testament  and  other  biblical 
works,  howeA'er,  constitute  bis  chief  claim, 
to  gratitude  and  fume.  His  design  of  editing 
the  Greek  Testament  was  conceived  in  1S4G; 
the  first  volume  was  published  in  1849,  thtr 
last  in  1861.  He  recognised  from  the  first 
the  superiority  of  the  German  critics,  and. 
went  to  Bonn  in  1S47  for  three  months  to- 
mske  himself  master  of  the  language.  He 
adopted  a  text  mainly  taken  ftam  Buttroann 
and  Lacbmann,  but  corrected  later  by  the 
aid  of  the  works  of  Tregelles  and  Tischen- 
dorf.  The  various  readings  are  given  mi- 
nutely, Tlie  references  to  passages  illus- 
trating the  use  of  words  in  Hellenistic  Greek 
are  original  and  important.  The  notes  dis- 
play thronghout  an  independent  and  sound 
(idgment,  occasionally  hasty  and  peremptoryr 
ut  giving  the  student  the  means  of  forming- 
his  own  opinion.  His  theological  standpoint 
is  that  of  a  liberal  belief  in  inspiration ;  he- 
separates  himself  distinctly  from  the  me- 
chanical and  verbal  theor}',and  on  the  other 
band  from  the  freer  handling  of  the  Kew 
Testament  by  writers  such  as  Professor 
Jowetr.  Hia  work  forma  an  epoch  in  bibli- 
cal studies  in  England ;  and,  though  separate 
Ctiona  of  the  Gteek  Testament  have  since 
n  more  fully  dealt  with  by  others,  it  is  as 
yet  unapproBcbed  as  a  whole.  His  New  Tes- 
tament for  English  readers,  an  adaptation  of 
the  notes  in  the  Greek  Testament  to  the  use 
of  those  who  do  not  rend  Greek,  was  begun  im- 
mediately the  GreekTestoment  was  finished. 
He  also  undertook,  during  the  progress  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  a  revised  English  ver- 
sion, begun  in  company  with  three  others 
but  finished  by  himself  alone.  He  was  natu- 
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Tally,  at  a  lutor  date,  one  of  tile  leaders  of  the 

•company  for  the  reTiaion  of  the  English  New  ! 
Teetameat  until  hi«  death.  In  the  last  year  : 
of  his  life  lie  undertook  a  commentary  on  the 

Old  Testament,  which  was  only  carried  to  ■ 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Exodus  at  the  I 
time  of  his  death.  j 

His  works  were  very  miscellaneous,  cora- 
priaing  a  book  on  the  Greek  poets,  eelectiona  of 
EnglUhproseand  verse fortranslation  into  the 

-classical  languages  and  vice  versa,  a  volume 
entitled  'The  (jueen's  English,'  lectures  on  ' 
Eofflish  descriptive  poetry,  and  manv  other  ' 
subjects.  Ilecdited  the  worksof  Dr.lkmne,  ' 
in  seven  volumes,  for  J.  W.  I'arker,  in  1839.  ' 
He  was  editor  of'  Vearden's  Magazine,'  pub- 
lished at  Nottingham  at  the  same  time.  In  . 
later  life  he  was  the  flrateditorof  the'Con- 
temporary  Review,' and  to  this  and 'Good 
Words'  and  the  '  Sunday  Magazine'  he  was 
a  constant  contributor.  Indeed,  he  was  one 
of  the  moat  voluminous  writers  of  our  age. 
The  list  of  his  works,  with  a  short  statement 

-of  their  subjects,  occupies  an  appendix  to  ' 
his  '  liife '  of  15  pa^es  8vo.  Tliey  comprise 
48  volumes,  some  of  which  are  slight,  but  ' 
others,  like  the  Poems  and  the  Greek  Tee-  ; 
lament,  exceedingly  laborious;  ItU  articles  I 
in  reviews,  and  ^1  short  separate  pieces, 
hymns,  sermons,  or  tracts.  His  activity  and 
powers  of  sustained  intellectual  work  were 
verv  remarkable.  He  passed  rwpidly  and 
wi  tliimt  rest  from  one  employment  toanother. 
"Wlien  he  commenced  his  ^ew  Testament  he 
wan  working  seven  hours  a  dav  with  pupils, 
besides  tiaving  the  charge  of  a  parish  and 
the  curi-s  of  u  fnmilyi  and  throughout  life 
his  Htandard  of  work  was  on  n  similar  sc-ale. 
lie  had  extraordinary  buoyancy;  but  the 
■etfeclM  of  overstrain  be^an  "to  tell  upon  him 
some  ten  years  before  his  death,  ami  he  was 
obliged  to  take  fnHjiient  intervals  of  repose, 
mostly  in  the  shape  of  foreign  tours,  which 
became  longer  and  morefrequent.  llisdeath, 
in  his  Hixty-Hrst  venr,  was  sudden,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  liH<l  no  other  cause  than  the 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  enei^-. 

[The  materials  for  this  nrtJcU  arc  gnthcred 
fr.)ni  '  The  Life  nf  ]>»in  Alford  hy  his  Widow' 
{Riria^oDK,  1873).  fnmi  ngenemt  acqu.iiTi lance 
vith  liis  wurks,  atid  from  personal  reniini- 
>fl:»cps.]  W.  H.  V. 

ALFORD,  MICHAEL  (l.Wr-ieTji),  a 
Jesuit  and  ecclesiastical  historian,  whose  real 
name  was  Griffiths,  was  bom  in  l^ndon 
in  ITiS",  and  entered  the  noviciate  of  the 
Society  of  Jesiia  at  Ixiuvain  in  1607.  He 
studied  pliilosophy  in  the  collep^  of  theEn^ 
lisli  Jesuits  at  Seville,  and  theology  at  l>m- 
vain.   On  his  promotion  to  the  priesthood  he 
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1615 'he  was  EngliBh  penitentianr  at 
Peter's,  Rome.  Ik  was  ap^iiit«d  Sodi 
the  Maater  of  Novicea  at  Lifige,  and  ~ 


Ifiai 


he  became  rector  of  the  house  of  TertiiM 
at  Ghent.  In  1629,  or  late  in  the  prvrioni 
vear,  he  was  sent  to  the  English  miMion.  On 
landingat  Dover  hewasamstedonMupdoa 
of  hislieing  I)r.  Richard  Smith,  biabop  of 
Chalcedon,  for  whose  apprehension  the  go- 
vernment had  offered  a  reward  of  20W.  He 
was  conveyed  by  his  captora  to  LondoBf  but 
as  his  person  in  no  respect  corrcBponded  irith 
the  descnptionof  the  bishop,  he  waarestdtcd 
lo  liberty,  through  the  mediation  of  QoMa 
Henrietta  Maria,  consort  of  Charles  L  The 
county  of  Leicester  was  the  chief  iceiie  of 
Father  Alford's  missionary  labours.  Then 
is,  however,  a  tradition,  appsrently  wdl 
founded,  that  he  resided  for  some  time  at 
Combe,  in  Herefordshire.  In  1636  he  wai 
rector  of  the  '  Residence '  of  St.  Anne,  com- 
prising the  county  of  Leicester.  He  resided 
at  lli^t,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  is 
composing  his  learned  works.  In  order  to 
put  the  finishing  stroke  1 


clesitisticii'  he  obtained  leave 


)  retire  to  the 


College  of  St.  Umer  in  the  spnng  of  1663, 
and  while  there  he  was  attacked  by  a  fenr, 
from  which  he  died  on  11  Aug.  in  the  same 
vear.     His  works  are : 

1.  'Tlie  Admirable  Life  of  St.  Winefiide,' 
1635  (h  translation),  re-edited  the  same  year 
bj-Knthpr.TohiiI''alcoaer.  2. 'nritannialllus- 
tralu.sive  Llicii,  Helenie,  Constantini,  Patria 
et  Fides,'  Antwerp,  16+1,  4to,  an  extremely 
rare  work,  containing  much  curious  matter 
connected  with  English  and  Irish  history.  It 
has  an  appendix, '  De  tribus  ho<Iie  controrer- 
sis,  de  Paschate  Rritannorum,  ih  Clericorun 
Nuptiis,iiumolimBritanniacoluprit  Rom.Ec> 
clesian  ?'  3.  '  Fides  Regiu  Biitennica  sive 
Annales  Eccleeite  Britannicic.  I'bi  potissi- 
muin  Itritannorum  Catholica,  R^iniana,  el 
OrtlimloxH  Fides  per  quiutjue  prima  ssecula: 

0  Itegiim  ft  Augustorum  factis,  et  alionun 
sanctorum  rebus  i  virtute  gestis,  asseritur,' 
4  large  folio  vols.  LiSge,  1663.  It  is  rs- 
markable  lliat  the  title-page  varies  in  each  of 
these  handsome  volumes.  Bishop  Fleetwood 
iiHs  pronounced  this  collection  to  be  a  very 

:  valuable  treasury  of  the  ecclesiastical  history 

[Kolrv's  BecordsFi.  J.  ii.S9S,  vii.  320;  Oliver's 
I  Oillertniuii  S.  J.  42  ;  Bilmdeiioira,  Bibl.  Script. 
'^ir.J>!F.ii.«l.Si)uIliv:i-ll,6IO;  l>e Backer. Biblu>- 

1  theque  des  Gcrivnins  de  la  Compagnia  de  Jimf, 
(1869),  i.  TO:  Buttor'xLiTesof  the  Saints  (I8SS), 
ii.  796  «.;  UodJ's  Cliurch  History  (1737).  iii. 
310.1  T.  C. 


■ Alfred 

ALFRED  ov  Bm-EBMn:  (/.  lU3),chro-  | 
nicler,  wab  a  priesl  of  Beverley,  anil  is  de- 
«crib«il  in  the  preface  loliis  bonk  aB'tii-wsiiivr  i 
oflhechiircIiofBeverleT'and'MBsler  Alfred,  , 
sacrist  of  ite  cliurch,  of  Beverley.'  He  apenka  ! 
(if  luiusetf  US  contemporary  with  the  removal  i 
<)f  the  FtiiluiiigB  from  the  north  of  Englnnd  I 
to  Row  in  Uervfordshire  in  1112,  and  n'rites  j 

I  hut  h»  compiled  his  chronicle  'when  the  i 
church  was  silent,  owing  to  the  numlwr  of 
persona  excommunicated  under  thi>  di'crt« 
of  the  council  of  London,'  an  apparent  refer- 
t>nce  to  the  council  held  ot  Slid-Lent,  1 143. 
Ilia  atienlion,  by  bis  own  account,  wus  first 
drawn  lo  hislorr  bv  the  publication  (before 

1 130)  of  Geoflrey  of  Monmouth's  '  Hisioria 
Btitoiium.'  and  he  looked  rom-anl  to  follow-  | 
lag  up  ibe  chronicle  which  brars  his  numu,  i 
and  which  lartrely  deiieuds  on  (leoffrey'a 
work,  with  a  collection  of  e^ccerpls  from  the 
credible  portions  of  the '  Hi^tnrla  Britoiium,'  j 
bnt  no  trace  of  such  a  work  is  extant.  Alfred 
of  Beverley's  chronicle  is  entitled  '  Aluredi  I 
Be verlacensis  Annates  sive  HiMoriu  de  gestia  ' 
Itt^m  Brilanuiic  Ubria  ix.  ad  annum  1129.' 

II  i«  lur^ly  devoted  to  the  fubidous  history  ' 
t{  BfJTiiin,  and  is  mainly  borrowed  from 
B«le.  TTi'iiry  of  Hunlinjifdon,  and  Svmeon  of 
Iturbnm.  when  Geoffrey  of  Slonmouth  is  not 
laid  under  contribution.  Alfred  quotes  oc- 
ciwionallj  from  Suetonius,  Orosius,  and  Xen- 
nins,  and  names  many  Iloman  authoi'a  whom 
tie  liud  consulted  in  vain  for  references  to 
Britain.  The  clironicle  is  of  no  real  use  to 
the  historical  student,  since  it  adds  no  new 
(act  to  the  information  to  be  found  in  well- 
known  earlier  authorities.  The  best  manu- 
script, of  Alfred's  'Annates'  is  ihut  among 
tli«  llengwrt  MSS.  beloneinp  to  W.  W.  E. 
Wynne,  Esq.,  of  Peniarth,  Sterionethslure, 
•aa  has  not  been  printed.  Heanie  printed 
Ilie'Aniiales'ln  1715  from  an  inferior  Bod- 

riran  MS.  (Itanl.  B.  200). 
K'  TB«nl;'«  DFHTiptive  CHlnIogue  (Iiulli<  Sericx], 
■i.  ia9-7ii  Snip's  Scrip.  Brit.   Cat.;   Pit»-  De 
Atg-  ^"p.  i  Hraviie'i  Prefnce.]  1^.  L.  L. 

ALFRED,  ^untamed  Anouctrs  and 
also  I'litLoHOPiiDB,  an  English  writer,  who 
probabli"  Hntirislied  towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries.  Considerable  obscurity  rests  over 
bis  career  and  works.  K<«er  Bacon,  in  his 
Ritennce  to  ImnsluturB  of  ^Vristotle.  men- 
ticna  one  Alfred,  an  Englishman  (R,  B.  Op, 
fned.,  by  Bnwer,  18&9.  p.  471),  and  speaks 
of  him  as  a  contemporary.  The  work  in  which 
the  reference  ia  made  doubtless  was  not 
■  tn  1370.  A  translation  of  the  pseudo- 
_l0telian  work,  'De  Veg<etabilibus  et  de 
IDtifi,'  pB8»«  under  the  name  of  Alfred 
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de  Sarchel  or  Sereshel,  and  appears  to  havB 
b€«n  dedicated  lo  Roger  of  Hereford,  who  is 
said  to  have  flourished  towazds  the  close  of 
the  twelfUi  century  (BK6c'HiLLBT.J^orRDAi5, 
JietAffcicK  tur  let  Tradurtiim*  iTArutotr, 
2nd  ed.,  1848,  pp,  105-8).  A  somewhat 
remarkable  little  work,  'De  Motu  Cordii),' 
also  by  Alfred  de  Sarchel,  is  dedicated  by  (lus 
author  to  his  friend  and  t«uoher,  Alexander 
Neckhani,  who  died  1227  (C.  8.  BiKACH) 
Ercrrpta  e  Ubro  Alf.  Ang.  de  Mutu  Ciinliii, 
1878,  pp.  1-18.)  Other  works  are  ascribed 
to  the  same  Alfred  by  Bale,  I.«land,  and 
Pits  (see  list  in  Jourdain  and  Barach,  na 
aljove).  There  is  difficulty  in  reconciling 
what  Bacon  says  with  the  other  facts  re- 
garding Alfred,  but  it  ia  lo  be  remembered 
that  the  precise  date  of  Bacon's  reference  is 
not  known,  and  that  its  minute  accuracy  Is 
not  to  be  rashlv  assumed.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  it  n  not  dear  that  Roger  of  Ilereford 
ia  referred  to  by  the  translator  and  annotnlor 
of  the  '  De  Plantis.'  The  most  satisfsctury 
evidence  as  to  Alfred  seems  to  be  that 
contained  in  the  dedication  to  Alexander 
Neckham,  and  one  would  therefore  assign  to 
the  '  De  Motu  Cordis '  the  date  at)out  1220. 
This  little  work  expounds,  with  much  that 
is  fantastic,  the  doctrine  that  in  tile  heart  is 
tn  be  found  the  scat  of  the  sout — a  doctrine 
that  is  repeated  in  Neckham's  '  De  Naturis 
Itenim '  (ed.  by  Brewer  in  Itolls  Series), 
A  summnrr  of  its  contents  is  eiven  by 
Barach  in  his  preface  to  the  '  Kxcerpta,' 
already  referred  lo. 

[Authnrities:  besidus  BuU,  Pits,  and  Ijelnnd, 
whoso  notices  are  inmniBd  ap  in  Wright's  Bio- 
graph  in  Litleraria,  sub  voce,  Jourdain  and 
Btuiiuh  Bs  above;  Hnur^u.  in  Fhllos.  8caln>- 
tique.  II.  i.  pp.  05-72.  and  Id  Mt'iaoires  de 
I'Acad.  des  Inscriptiaiw,  xxriii.  ft.  2.]    fi.  A. 


of  Saxonv.  and  grand  duchess  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  the  lliird  child  and  second  daugh- 
ter of  Queen  ^'icto^in  and  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, was  bom  Dt  Buckingliam  I'alacu  on 
25  April  1843.  Her  third  name  was  given 
ill  honour  of  the  queen's  simt.  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  born  on  St. 
Mark'sday  sixty-seven  years  before.  'Bright, 
jovouB.and  singularly  attractive' (Earl Oran- 
ville)  almost  from  her  cradle,  she  was  earlj 
described  by  her  father  as  '  the  beauty  of 
the  family,  and  an  extraordinarily  good  and 
merry  child.' 

The  Princess  Alice  became  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  young  ladies  in  England.   She 
was  s;nnpatheticand  atfectionate.    In  a  cha- 
--' —  letterof  condolence,  34  May  1861,. 
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to  one  of  her  instructors,  she  describes  her- 
self as  havinff  <so  lately  for  the  first  time 
seen  death/  the  allusion  being  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  whose  decease  had  taken  place  in 
the  month  of  March  previous.  In  December 
of  the  same  year  she  became  more  widely 
known  as  the  assiduous  nurse  of  her  father 
during  his  last  illness,  when  she  was,  in  the 
queen  s  own  words,  *  the  great  comfort  and 
support '  of  her  mother. 

On  1  July  1862  she  became  the  wife  of 
Prince  Frederick  William  Liouis  of  Hesse, 
nephew  of  Louis  III,  grand  duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  to  whose  throne  he  succeeded,  as 
Louis  IV,  on  13  June  1877.  *  The  principal 
characteristics  of  her  married  life  appear  to 
have  been — first,  absolute  devotion  to  ner  hus- 
band and  children ;  next,  a  course  not  merely 
of  benevolence,  but  of  unceasing,  thought* 
f ul  benevolence  to  all  depending  upon  ner ; 
and,  lastly,  a  remarkable  talent  for  acquiring 
the  sympathy  and  attracting  the  regard  of 
some  of  the  most  gift«d  of  the  intellectual 
country  which  she  had  adopted,  and  to  whose 
interests  she  was  devoted,  without  ever  break- 
ing a  link  in  the  chain  of  memories  and  as- 
sociations which  bound  her  to  the  country 
of  her  birth'  (Earl  GranvOle,  17  Dec.  1878). 
Brilliant  but  solid  in  her  accomplishments, 
she  took  an  increasing  interest  m  German 
art  and  literature,  and  was  an  accomplished 
sculptor  and  painter.  At  her  death  it  was 
«aid  of  her  by  a  German  authority  that '  Art 
mourned  in  her  her  noblest  patroness.'  D.  F.  . 
Strauss,  who»e  acquaintance  she  made  in 
1868,  read  his  *  Voltaire'  to  her  in  manu- 
script in  1870,  and  dedicated  it  to  her  when 
published  by  her  express  desire. 

The  Franco-German  war  called  forth  her 
philanthropy,  and  she  set  the  example  of 
nursing  the  sick  and  wounded,  French  as 
well  as  German,  as  they  crowded  the  hospital 
at  Darmstadt,  in  the  midst  of  anxieties  for 
the  safety  of  her  husband,  then  in  the  field. 
She  became  tlie  foundress  of  the  Women's 
Union  for  nursing  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in 
War,  which  wns  called  after  her  name.  In 
December  1871  she  contributed  by  her  de- 
voted nursing  to  the  recovery  of  her  brother 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  family  of  the  Princess  Alice  and  her 
husband  consisted  of  five  daughters  and  two 
sons,  one  of  whom.  Prince  Frederick  William, 
a  child  of  less  than  three  years  of  age,  fell, 
almost  under  her  eyes,  from  a  window  of  the 
palace,  29  May  18/'3,  and  received  injuries 
from  which  he  died.  On  16  Nov.  1878  her 
voungest  child,  the  Princess  Mary,  died  in 
lier  fifth  year  from  diphtheria,  an  epidemic 
which  had  within  eight  days,  6-14  Nov., 
prostrated  nearly  every  member  of  the  grand- 


ducal  family.  The  mother,  already  woni 
out  by  her  ministrations  to  her  hoBbaiid 
and  children,  caught  the  infection.  ^M? 
lords,'  said  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  in  ai 
dressing  the  House  of  Peers  upon  the  oecft- 
sion,  *  there  is  something  wonderfully  pitaoos 
in  the  immediate  cause  of  her  death.  The 
physicians  who  permitted  her  to  watch  oror 
her  Bufiering  family  enjoined  her  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  to  be  tempted  into 
an  embrace.  Her  admirable  self-restraint 
guarded  her  through  the  crisis  of  this  teni- 
ble  complaint  in  safety.  She  rememberad 
and  observed  the  injunctions  of  her  physi- 
cians. But  it  became  her  lot  to  break  to  her 
son,  quite  a  youth,  the  death  of  his  youngest 
sister,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 
The  boy  waa  so  overcome  with  misery  that 
the  agitated  mother  clasped  him  in  her  arms, 
and  thus  she  received  the  kiss  of  deatL' 
She  died  on  14  Dec.  1878,  being  the  seven- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  decease  of  her 
father.  She  was  buried,  18  Dec.,  in  the 
mausoleum  at  Rosenhohe.  The  English  flag 
was  laid  upon  her  coffin,  in  accordance  with 
a  desire  she  had  fondly  expressed. 

The  beneficence  of  tne  grand  duchess  was 
varied  and  discriminating.  She  took  jgains  ' 
to  instruct  herself  in  the  methods  of  j^hdan- 
thropy,  attending  meetings  and  visiting  in- 
stitutions without  parade,  and  '  as  a  woman 
among  women.'  She  translated  into  German 
some  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  essays  '  On  the 
Homes  of  the  London  Poor,'  ana  published 
them  with  a  little  preface  of  her  own  (to 
which  only  her  initial  A.  was  affixed),  in  the 
hope  that  the  principles  which  had  been  suo- 
cessfidly  applied  in  London  by  Miss  Hill  and 
her  coaajutors  might  be  put  into  action  in 
some  of  the  German  cities. 

[A  memoir  by  Dr.  Sell  of  Darmstadt,  with  a 
translation  of  the  priDcess*8  letters  to  her  mother, 
was  published  in  German  in  1888;  and  the 
letters  in  the  original,  with  a  translation  of  the 
memoir,  were  published  in  London,  1884.  See 
alno  Martin's  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  The 
Princess  Alice  in  Social  Notes,  4  Jan.  1879; 
Speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and  Earl 
Granville.  17  Dec.  1878;  the  Queen's  letter  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  26  Dec.  1878;  Times,  De- 
cember 1878.]  A.  H.  G. 

ALISON,  ARCHIBALD  (1757-1839J, 
writer  on  'Taste,'  was  the  son  of  Patrick 
Alison,  provost  of  Edinburgh,  a  younger 
son  of  an  Alison  of  Newhidl,  near  Cupar 
Angus.  Archibald  was  educated  at  Glas- 
gow, where  he  became  intimate  with  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  obtained  an  exhibition  to  Bal- 
liol,  matricidatin^  in  1775,  and  taking  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1784.  In  the  last  year 
(14  June)  he  married  Dorothea,  daughter  of 


Dr.  John  Grefpipy,  «utlinr  of  'A  Fatlipr's 
L^m^  to  his  0(Lught«n!,'  Dr.  GregoTT  died 
in  1773;  uid  his  danghter  lived,  till  hec 
niBmtKP,  with  his  friend,  the  well'knonn 
Mn.  MontHgue.  Alisun  took  orders  in  the 
•church  of  &agliuid ;  his  first  prefenufnt  ivae 
Bmacepetli,  in  Durhsm :  nt  the  time  of  his 
iiuiTrit>gt>  he  wits  incumbent  of  SudbunTi 
^'ortbamptotuhire,  vhert'  lii-  made  t)ie  fic- 

TunUnce  of  Telford,  employed  by  Sir 
iUhun  Pulteney  to  repair  the  parsonnee. 
In  1790  he  publislied  his  '  Essay  on  the  Na- 
ture «nd  Pnnciplea  of  Taste.'  In  the  same 
yearSirW.Pnlteney  gave  him  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Kenley,  in  Shropsliire,  and  in 
17&4ihe  vicarage  of  High  acal,  to  which, 
in  1797,  was  added  the  rectory  of  Rodington 
<iii  the  chancellor's  gift),  in  Ihe  same  county. 
In  1791  Bishop  Douglas  appointed  liim  to  a 
prebend  in  Salisbury,  He  resided  till  1900 
at  Kenley,  where  he  studied  nataral  history 
as  a  disciple  of  White  of  Selbome,  and  in- 
troduced B  system  of  allotments  for  the 
henefil  of  his  parishioners.  In  1800  he  be- 
came minister  of  the  episcopal  chapel.  Cow- 
gate,  T^dinburgh,  thinking  that  he  could 
give  his  sons  a  better  education  and  more 
independent  careers  in  Scotland.  He  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  this  position,  living 
in  Edinburgh  and  the  nei^ihbourhood.  llis 
Bermons  were  much  iidraired,  and  two  vo- 
lumes, published  in  lSI4-irj,  went  through 
sarend  editions.  Four  on  'The  Seasons' 
wererepublislted  by  themselves.  Hie  son  says 
that, 'as  impressive  pieces  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
they  were  never  excelled,'  though  he  com- 

Slatna  that  his  father  had  not '  enough  of  the 
evil  in  him  lo  find  the  devil  out ; '  in  other 
words,  thai  he  tooli  too  optimistic  a  view  of 
human  nature.  He  seems  to  have  led  a 
studious,  retired,  and  rather  indolent  life; 
generally  lying  in  bed  'reading  or  thinking'^ 


till  t 


!>  the  after 


;   he  n 


«xcept  under  strong  pressure,  and  liis  books 
are  only  ftagments  of  a  larger  design.  He 
was  tried  by  the  deathof  adanghterin  1812, 
and  another  (Mrs,  Gerald)  in  1819.  In  1A10 
his  wife  died  suddenly  ;  and  after  a  severe  ill- 
neM  in  the  same  vear,  attacking  lungs  already 
injured  bv  nn  illness  in  1805-6,  he  gave  up 
active  duty.  He  died  17  May  1S39,  in  his 
Kind  yuar.  He  was  buried  in  St.  John's 
churchyard,  Edinburgh.  A  monument  to 
his  memory,  with  an  inscription  by  Jeflrey, 
was  erected  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 

Brougham  told  Alison's  son  that  he  knew 
by  heart  at  least  half  the  father's  srrmon  on 
autumn,  which  he  regarded  as  *  one  of  the 
finest  meeee  cf  com|ioeition'in  thelanguBgi>. 
The  opiiuon  may  have  been  sincere,  hut  will 
flMrceljbeeonlirmed  by  modern  readers.  Ali- 


n  the  polished  styleof  Blair, 

elegant  discourses,  sliowing  more  study  of  the 
'Spectator'  than  of  the  masters  of  theological 
eloquence.  The  essays  on  'Taste'  are  in  a 
similar  stvle,  and  follow  the  teaching  of  the 
Scotch scfiool.  Theyarededicntedtohisinti- 
raate  friend,  Dugnli  Stewart ;  and  a  criticism 
of  them  may  be  found  in  Brown's  fifty-sixth 
lecture.  JetlVey  gave  an  admiring  exposition 
of  Alison's  theories  in  the  'Edinburgh  Re- 
view' for  May  1811,  wluch  with  some  addi- 
tions became  the  article  on  '  Beauty '  in  the 
'  EDcyclopedia  Britannica,'  republished  in 
Jel&ey's  essays,  Alison'smoin  purpose  is  to 
prove  that  be'autv  is  not  a  quality  of  things 
considered  as  existing  apart  from  the  mii^, 
but  a  product  of  trains  of  agreeable  ideas,  set 
up  in  tlie  tmiiginalion  by  objeets  associated 
witli,  or  directly  sug^tive  of,  the  simple 
emotions,  The  ossociation  theory,  which 
plays  B  considerable  part  with  Alison,  is  still 
raoreprominent  with  Jeffrey, whoeiaggeTBtes 
the  purely  arbitrary  element  admitted  by  his 
teacher.  Alison's  essays,  though  their  psy- 
chology is  out  of  fashion,  contain  many  happr 
illustrations,  and  may  still  lie  read  willi 
int-erest.  Thev  reached  a  sixth  edition  in 
1825. 

[Gi'tit.  Mag.  fur  Sop.  1839 ;   S.  D,  V.  K.  Bio- 
tionary;  Sir  A.  Alison's  .^utobiograpLy.] 

ALISON,  Sir  ARCHIBALD  (1793- 
1867),  historian,  was  bom  29  Dec.  1792,  at 
Kenley,  Shropshire,  ia  his  father's  parsonwfl 
[see  Alison,  AKCHiiiiU),  1787-18.39].  On 
the  remov^  of  the  family  to  Edinburgh  in 
1800,  he  was  placed  under  a  private  tutor, 
till,  in  November  1805,  he  was  entered  at  the 
university  of  Edinbui^h.  He  was  intelli- 
gent and  hard-working,  if  not  brilliant :  and 
a  pnper  written  by  him  in  1808  in  answer  to 
Malthus  determined  his  father  to  make  him 
a  lawyer  instead  of  a  banker.  He  began  his 
legal  "studies  in  the  winter  of  1810.  In  a 
debating  society  called  the  'Select'  he 
showed  liberal  leanings,  though  his  staunch 
toiyiem  already  asserted  itself  in  questions 
connected  with  the  church  or  foreign  policy. 
On  8  Dec.  1814  he  was  called  to  tlio  bar; 
his  father's  friends  helped  him,  and  in  lees 
than  three  years  he  wns  making  fMXW.oreOW.a 
year.  At  the  end  of  1822  he  was  appointed 
advocate  depute  by  Sir  W.  Rne,  the  lord 
advocate.  wLo  promised  at  the  same  time  to 
him  as  solicitor-general  on  the 
vacancy.  Hisrisingincomehadenabled 
him  to  mote  some  continental  tours.  In 
1814  be  had  already  visited  Paris,  seen  a 
great  review  of  the  allied  troops,  afterwards 
described  in  his  history,  and  an  inspection  of 
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the  old  guard  at  Fontainebleau.  He  and 
Ids  brother  joined  a  friend,  A.  F.  Tytler,  in 
writing  a  book  of  French  travels  for  Tytler's 
benefit.  In  1816  he  visited  the  Alps;  in 
1817  he  travelled  in  Ireland ;  and  in  1818, 
with  Captain  Basil  Hall  and  two  others, 
went  to  Italy,  saw  Byron  in  Venice,  and 
Canova  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  Rome. 
In  1821  he  visited  Switzerland  and  many  of 
the  famous  battlefields  of  the  last  war  in 
Germany.  Alison  was  an  enthusiastic  tra- 
veller, lie  made  it  a  principle '  to  see  every- 
thing,' and  carried  out  his  theory  systema- 
tically and  unflinchingly.  He  took  some 
interest  in  art  and  history,  and  made  ob- 
servations in  Ireland  and  Flanders  to  support 
an  intended  demolition  of  Malthus.  I  lis 
professional  income  had  enabled  liim  to  pay 
for  four  expensive  continental  tours,  ana  to 
accumulate  a  library  and  a  fine  collection  of 

Srints.  The  laborious  duties  of  an  advocate 
epute  in  preparing  indictments  and  prose- 
cuting criminals  put  a  stop  to  his  travels. 
He  *  worked  like  a  galley-slave.'  On  21  March 
1825  he  married  Elizabeth  Glencaim,  young- 
est daughter  of  Colonel  Ty tier,  niece  of  Ijord 
Woodhouselee,  and  a  descendant,  like  him- 
self, of  barons  mentioned  by  Ariosto.  His 
marriage,  a  thoroughly  liuppy  one,  *  detached 
his  mind  irom  dangerous  excitements,'  and 
delivered  him  from  tlie  dangers  incident  to 
a  disposition  which  led  him  *  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  prize  the  society  of  elegant  and 
superior  women.'  In  November  iStM)  the 
defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  ministry 
caused  the  resignation  of  all  the  crown  coun- 
sel in  Scotland.  Sir  W.  llae  had  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  his  promise  to 
recommend  Alison  to  the  solicitor-general- 
ship; and  the  failure  of  two  firmv<i,  hitherto 
his  clients,  diminished  his  professional  in- 
come by  1,000/.  a  year.  He  employed  his 
enforced  leisure  on  a  work  upon  Scotch  cri- 
minal law,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  January  1832,  and  the  second  in 
Marcli  1838.  He  became  also  an  energetic 
contributor  to  Blackwood,  foretelling  in  its 
pages  the  many  evils  impending  from  demo- 
cracy and  the  lleform  Bill.  He  was  already 
working  hard  at  his  history,  the  first  two 
volumes  of  which  appeared  in  April  18.33. 
In  July  1833  he  again  visited  Paris  to  seek 
and  discover  demonstrations  of  tlie  truth 
that  popular  convulsions  lead  to  military  des- 
potism. His  literary  gradually  supplanted 
his  legal  ambition ;  and  upon  the  resignation 
of  the  Melbourne  administration  in  October 
1834,  he  declined  an  ofter  of  Sir  W.  Rae  to 
nominate  lum  for  solicitor-general,  and  ac- 
cepted instead  the  office  of  sheriff*  of  Tjanark- 
shire,  a  permanent  post  of  over  1,400/.  a 


year.  On  12  Feb.  1835  he  left  Edinborgl^ 
and  settled  at.  Fossil  House,  near  Gla«ffow, 
which  was  his  residence  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  His  office  was  one  of  considenUe 
labour.  As  judge  of  the  small-debt  and 
criminal  jury  courts,  he  had  large  and  rt* 
pidly  increasing  duties.  To  carry  oat  his 
work,  he  adopted  a  systematic  time-tabk. 
From  8  to  9.80  he  hei^  his  son's  lessons; 
break&sted  till  10 ;  wrote  history  till  11.30; 
walked  to  Glasgow  by  12 ;  was  in  court  tOl 
4.80  or  5;  waUced  home  and  dined  at  6; 
walked  in  the  ^[arden  or  read  the  newspapers 
till  8 ;  wrote  history  till  10  or  11 ;  read  au- 
thorities or  authors  upon  whom  to '  form  his 
style '  till  11.80  or  12,  when  he  went  to  bed. 
A  nominal  vacation  of  two  months  wis 
filled  with  business,  and  for  ten  years  he 
was  never  absent  for  more  than  a  few  days  in 
each  year.  Besides  this,  he  had  the  respon- 
sibilitjT  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  county, 
preparing  criminal  cases,  attending  offidal 
committees,  and  managing  a  large  official 
correspondence.  The  commercial  distress  of 
1887  produced  strikes  and  riots ;  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  proper  police  force  had  been  hindered 
by  difficulties  about  assessment ;  and  great 
anxiety  prevailed.  At  last  a  new  hand  was 
murdered,  22  July  1837,  by  the  agents  of  a 
secret  society.  Alison  soon  aft erwaras  showed 
his  courage  and  judgement  in  seizing  the  whole 
committee  of  the  society,  who  were  tried  and 
convicted  in  January  1838.  This  led  to  the 
collapse  of  the  strikes  and  the  restoration  of 
order.  During  the  winter  1842-3  another 
great  strike  happened  amongst  the  miners; 
houses  were  plundered  and  crops  destroyed. 
Alison,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  body 
of  troops  and  some  police  organised  for  the 

Surpose,  ultimately  succeeded  in  putting 
own  disorder  and  arresting  some  of  tire 
rioters.  In  April  1848  he  was  successful  in 
preserving  order  under  trying  circumstances; 
whilst  a  great  strike  in  March  1858  passed 
ofli*  more  quietly,  owing  to  the  better  feeling 
of  the  people  and  the  presence  of  a  superior 
force. 

Alison  had  meanwhile  become  a  popular 
author.  His  *  History  of  Eiirope '  was  defi- 
nitely begun  on  1  Jan.  1829.  He  intended, 
as  he  tells  us,  to  show  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  and  the  divine  superintend- 
ence of  human  affiiirs ;  or,  as  Disraeli  said  of 
*  Mr.  Wordy'  in  *  Coningsby '  (bk.  iii.*  ch.  2). 
to  prove  that  Providence  was  on  the  side  of 
the  tories.  The  first  two  volumes  (1883) 
brought  him  250  guineas,  but  little  success  at 
start  mg.  Even  t  he  *  Quarterly '  preserved  an 
unbroken  silence,  attributed  by  tne  author  to 
the  chagrin  of  Croker  at  finding  himself  super- 
seded in  a  similar  plan.    The  Dook,  however^ 


made  itswayi  increaHediuunberawpreprialed 
of  ftucceeding  volumes  Hnd  new  editioua  pub-  | 
lishedofttieoldj  the latervolumes were  regu-  ' 
IbtIj  produced  at  the  r»t«  of  one  in  eighteen  , 
iBontns ;  and  being  regolvml  to  bring  out 
the  tenth  and  concluding  Toliinie  on  the 
antuTersar^  of  the  buttla  of  Wutvrloo,  he  | 
began  to  dictate  the  lust  pages  At  10  \.K.  on 
e  June  1642,  and  went  on  till  3  l.H.  of  the  ; 
next  day,  when,  hia  amanuensis  broke  down, 
and  lie  finished  the  last  line  by  himself  at 
6  A.M.  In  emulation  of  Gibbon,  he  then 
opeued  hie  windows  nnd  looked  out  com- 
placently at  a  summeT  morning.     I'be  book 


t&ined  new  materials.  A  sixth  edition,  for 
which  he  received  ^,000  guineas,  waa  pub- 
lished in  1844,  By  1848  100,000  copies  had  , 
been  anld  in  the  United  Slates,  It  waa  < 
translated  into  French,  German,  and  even  \ 
Arabic,  i»  which  longunge  2,000  coiiies  wer«  ^ 
published  '  under  the  auspices  of  toe  Pasha  j 
of  Eg}i>t''  I"  1^^  ^as  uuhlished  a  crown  : 
Svo  edition  in  20  vols,  of  12,1100  copies,  in 
I£U9  a  librsnr  edition  of  2,000  copies,  and  in 
1863  the  book  waa  Blweotyped ;  3.000  copies 
Wer^  sold  at  once,  and  of  the  later  volumes 
35,000  copies  were  printed  and  20,000  sold 
at  the  ftrat  Biibacription.  Alison  modestly,  ! 
truly,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  sincerely,  attri-  , 
butea  his  success  to  hia  fortunate  eooice  of 
an  interesting  subject  and  his  priority  in  oc- 
cupying the  field.  In  truth,  the  book  has 
been  useful  as  a  good  businees-like  summary  . 
of  an  important  peri'id  of  histotr,  whilst  the  , 
readercan  sufficiently  discount  for  the  strong  i 
prejudices  of  the  author  and  skip  hia  ambi-  i 
liooa  reflections  upon  the  currency  and  poli- 
tical philoeophy.  I 

His  other  works  were  less  successful.  Tlie 
eesay  on  '  Population,'  of  which  the  first 
dmuAlit  was  written  in  his  boyhood,  was  | 
finishndaflpr  various  interrupt  ionson  22  Dec.  ' 
1^8,  but  not  published  till  June  1840.  ; 
Though  the  author  was  now  well  known,  it 
made  Uttle  impression,  because  it  attacked 
received  principles,  or  because  it  was  long, 
heavy,  pompoua,  and  irrelevant,  It  states, 
however,  some  obvious  limitations  to  the 
applicability  of  Malthus's  theory, 

Id  1845  and  1846  he  published  some  aHi- 
elee  upon  Harlborough  in  '  Blackwood.'  A  > 
'UfeofMarlborouglvcj^natructed  from  these  i 
articles,  was  published  in  November  1847,  . 
and,  after  a  sale  of  two  editions,  was  re- 
written on  a  larirer  acale  and  published  in 
the  new  form  in  1852.  Between  1  Jan.  1853 
and  1  Jan.  1859  he  wrott.>  a  continuation  of 
the  'Hiatory  'which  had  a  considerable  sale, 
t  hough  tt  was  unfavourably  recei  ved  by  critics 
to  eonMquenc^  of  the  malignity  of  liberals, 


the  jealousy  which  'Quarterly '  reviewers  hail 
inherited  from  Uroker,  and  the  growing  ty- 
ranny of  democratic  opinions. 

In  1855  he  had  inspected  tlie  manuscripts 
in  possession  of  Lady  Londonderry,  presen'ed 
at  Wynyurd  Park,  and  in  1861  lie  published 
the  lives  of  Lord  Castlereagh  andSirC'harles 
Stewart  founded  upon  these  materinU,  having 
begun  the  work  on  ^7  March  1859  and  written 
five  pages  a  day  regularly  for  two  years,  The 
family  and  other '  jiersons  of  eminence '  were 
aatiatied  with  the  result.  A  volume  called 
'  England  in  1815  and  1845:  or  n  Sufficient 
and  Contracted  Currency,'  was  published  in 
the  autumn  of  1845,  and  another,  called '  Free 
Trade  and  a  Fettered  Currency,' in  la47.  A 
collection  of  his  essays  was  published  in 
Ami^rica  in  1845,  and  another  vollection  from 
'  Blackwood '  appeared  in  England  in  1849. 
Lists  of  his  articles  in '  Blackwood '  are  given 
in  his  '  Autobiography,'  i.  308,  828, 363;  510, 
554,  598,  ii.  9. 

Alison's  domestic  life  was  prosperous.  His 
sons,  the  present  Sir  Arcliibald,  and  Frede- 
rick, were  distin^shed  in  the  Crimea  and 
the  Indian  mutiny,-  his  daughter,  ElLta 
Frances  Catherine,  was  married,  to  Kobert 
Outlar  Femtson,  who  died  in  1859,  and  in 
1861  to  the  lion.  J.  C.  Dormer.  Sir  Archibald 
waa  elected  lord  rector  of  MariBchnl  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1845,  against  Mucaulay,  nnd  in 
Iftiil  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  against  Lord 
Pfllmeraton.  In  1852  he  was  made  a  baronet 
by  Lord  Derby's  government.  The  luNt  Foliune 
of  his  autobiography  contains  full  details  of 
matty  interviews  with  distinguished  persons 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  his  reception  at 
the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and  his  speeches 
at  public  dinners  and  meetings,  together  with 
speculations  upon  politics,  human  nature, 
and  criticism.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  North  in  the  American  civil  war,  believed 
in  the  necessity  of  slavery,  and  was  a  de- 
voted Rdherent  of  protection.  He  disliked 
Dickens's  novels  because  they  dealt  with  the 
foibles  of  middle  and  low  life,  and  preferred 
'  elevating '  romances.  He  thought  Cobden 
a  monomaniac.  But,  on  the  whole,  his  ac- 
counts of  distinguished  men,  though  coloured 
by  his  prejudicea,  are  sensible  as  far  as  they 

El.  The  book  is  amusingly  characteristic  of 
a  even  temper,  calm  conviction  of  his  own 
merits,  and  confidence  in  his  own  preditv 
tions ;  but,  like  all  autobiographies,  is  chiefly 
interesting  in  the  earlier  part.  After  pub- 
lishing the '  Life  of  Castlereagh,'  he  reaiHved 
to  lay  down  bis  pen,  thinking  it  useless  to 
provoke  hostility  by  hia  resolute  refusal  to 
'  worship  the  Dagon  of  Liberalism.'  Hb 
(M^ncluded  his  autobiography,  part  of  which 
had  been  written  in  1851-2,  bringing  it  down 
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to  1862.  He  was  thoroughly  amiable  and  1  These  reporta  alao  contain  obfleirations  on  t 
beloved  in  his  domestic  life,  and  preserved  form  ofsmall-pox  as  modified  by  vaccinatioii, 
liealth  and  strength,  having  ffiven  up  writing  which  was  then  a  novelty, 
aft-er  dinner  on  finishing  the  'History  'in  In  1820  Dr.  Alison  was  appointed  by  the 
1842.  He  notes  that  on  9  Sept.  1862,  that  crown  professor  of  medical  juriirpramice, 
is,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  walked  twenty  '  and  held  this  office  two  years.  About  the 
miles  in  five  hours  without  fatigue.  lie  ,  same  time  he  assisted  his  uncle,  Dr.  JamM 
enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Glasgow ;  at-  Gregory,  in  the  lectures  on  the  practice  of 
tended  to  liis  duties  on  10  May  1867,  was  physic.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  to  the 
taken  ill  next  day,  and  closed  a  singidarlv  professorship  called  that  of  '  institutes  of 
industrious  and  tlioroughly  honourable  life  '  medicine'  or  physiology  (but  at  that  time 
on  23  May.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  ;  including  pathology  also),  which  he  held 
crowd  of'  from  100,000  to  150,000  of  the  ,  about  twenty  years,  first  as  the  colleague  of 
people  of  Glasgow.  Dr.  Duncan,  and  afterwards  alone.    In  viitne 

[Autobiography,  edited  by  his  daughter-in- '  ^^ this  professorship  he  became  one  of  thephy 
law,  Lady  Alison,  1883.]  L.  S.      1  sicians  to  the  clinical  wards  of  the  infirmary, 

and  was  thus  engaged  also  in  clinical  teaching. 

ALISON,  WILLIAM  PULTENEY  '  The  substance  of  his  lectures  on  physiologr 
( 1 790-1859),  phvsician,  was  bom  at  Borough-  1  was  given  in  his  text-book,  *  Outlines  of  Phj- 
muirhead  near  IhMinburgh.  His  father,  the  siology,*  published  in  1831,  afterwards  ei- 
Rev.  Archibald  Ali^n,  the  author  of  the  '  panded  into  '  Outlines  of  Physiology  and 
*  Essay  on  Taste,'  was  for  some  years  incum-  rathology,'  1838.  Dr.  Alison's  physiologied 
bent  of  Kenley  in  Shropshire,  and  afterwards  |  teaching,  which  is  siunmarised  in  these  woiks, 
in  charge  of  the  episcopal  congregation  in  produced  a  powerful  impression  on  the  Ediii- 
Edinburgh.  His  mother  was  daughter  of ,  burgh  school  It  was  not  remarkable  fer 
Dr.  John  Gregory,  a  member  of  a  family  dis-  experimental  re^search  or  for  novelties  in  de- 
tinguished  in  letters  and  science,  and  long  tau,  but  vras  founded  upon  cerUun  broad 
connected  with  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  |  principles  which  the  author  afterwards  de- 
His  younger  brother  became  Sir  Archibald  1  veloped  in  his  memoirs  on  'Vital  Affinity* 
Alison,  the  eminent  historian.  He  was  edu-  and  elsewhere.  His  leading  idea  was  that 
cated  privately  and  entered  Edinburgh  Col-  i  of*  &  life-force  or  forces,  of  something  dMnei 
lege  in  1803,*^  where  he  studied,  first  arts,  I  from  and  superadded  to  the  physical  foroei 
and  afterwards  medicine.  In  1811  he  be-  of  dead  matter.  .  .  .  These  vital  forces  were, 
came  M.D.  with  a  dissertation,  *  De  Viribus  according  to  him,  c^uite  as  distinct  from  the 
Xatune  Medieatricibus.'  During  his  aca-  !  mind  and  its  special  endowments  as  from 
demical  career  he  was  an  enthusiastic  pupil  the  physical  forces. .  .  .  Throughout  the  range 
of  Dugald  Stewart,  then  the  most  distin-  .  of  animated  creation  we  find  peculiar  laws 
guished  teacher  in  the  university,  and  ac-  |  of  being  which  maj^  be  termed  vital,  and  of 
(uiired  a  deep  interest  in  philosopliical  ques-  '  which  organisation  is  the  result.  Two  modi- 
1 10118.  So  considerable  were  his  attainments  j  fications  of  vital  force  are  especially  known 
in  this  subject  that  it  is  said  Dugald  Stewart  ,  to  us ;  one  in  alliance  with  the  mechanicil 
at  one  time  desired  that  Alison  should  sue-  !  properties  of  matter,  giving  rise  to  nVo/ 
ceed  him  in  his  chair.     In  1817  he  wrote  an  1  contraction  or  muscular  motion  ;  the  other 


article  in  *  Blackwood's  Mag^ine '  in  defence 
of  Dugald  Stewart's  philosophy. 

In  1815  ho  entered  the  serious  work  of  his 


grafted  upon  its  chemical  properties  and 
shown  forth  in  vital  attractions  and  rr/wA 
sions  of  the  ultimate  molecules.     These  pe- 


profession  as  physician  to  the  newly-founded  i  culiar  phenomena  can  be  studied   only  in 
New  Town   l)i8pensary,  and   by   laborious    living  beings ;  there  is  nothing  analogous  to 


practice  among  the  poor  gained  that  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  working-classes  and  know- 
ledge of  their  wants  and  sufferings  which 
inspired  the  most  important  part  of  his  public 


them  in  de^d  matter,  nor  are  they  to  be  con- 
founded together,  though  motion  is  necei* 
sarily  the  result  of  both.  Vital  contraction 
is  innerent  in  particular  tissues ;  vital  attrac- 


work  in  after  life.  The  quarterly  medical  n»-  I  tion  is  shown  forth  in  every  part  of  the 
ports  of  the  disptmsarj-,  published  in  the  organism,  at  every  moment  01  nutritive,  se* 
'Edinburgh  Medical  Journal'  (1817-19),  in  cretive,  absorbent  change.' 
great  part  written  by  Alison,  were  important  The  views  thus  expounded  by  a  competent 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  fevers,  and  authority  {Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  1859, 
still  supply  valuable  materials  for  the  history  p.  475)  were  applied  by  Alison  to  explain 
of  epidemics,  though  the  intricate  question  not  only  physiological  processes,  but  pro- 
of the  specific  distinctness  of  different  forms  cesses  of  disease,  such  as  asphyxia  and  in- 
of  fever  was  not  at  that  time  cleared  up.  fiammation.  They  deal  with  a  long-standing 


«oiiItoTersy  in  Iwologj-,  whether  life  precedes 
orgauiMtinn,  or  i»  Ibe  reauU  of  organisation, 
«nd  one  not  vet  decided.  But  the  vortex  of 
<lispute  has  drifted  away  from  tlie  standpoint 
of  Alison,  &nd  it  would  be  impogBible  here 
to  discuBB  the  bearings  of  his  views  on  modem 
controversies.  These  topics,  and  inquiries 
Arising  out  of  them,  occupied  Alison's  mind 
And  pen  for  many  years,  during  wkicli  time, 
And  indeed  during  the  whole  teiiuri!  of  bis 
profesMirship  of  institutes  of  medicine,  he 
mode  few  conlributions  to  practicnl  medicine. 

Tho  record  of  his  rtrictly  profession*!  life 
vill  he  complet«d  by  saving  thnt  in  1842  he 
-was  promoted  to  be  professor  of  the  prBCtice 
of  m»diriue,  and  held  this  office  till  1856. 
In  1844  he  published  s  teiit-book, '  Outlines 
of  Pathology  and  Prsetice  of  Medicine,' 
which  was  mther  intended  for  his  own 
atitdents  than  for  general  use,  and  is  not, 
•mong  text-books  of  medicine,  very  note- 
worthy. He  woB  appointed  first  physiri»n 
to  her  mHJesty  for  Scotland,  and  in  18S0 
«eived  the  honorary  d'  .  nm    i. 

the  university  of  Oxfoi 

His  academical  position  and  nis  own  pei^ 
amtal  qualities  gradually  won  for  him  a  very 
Luge  practice,  especially  in  consultation. 
He  penonned  bis  liospital  duties  with  the 
utmost  conacientiousneBS,  visiting  his  pa- 
tients, when  nepesEary,  several  times  a  dny. 
He  WHS,  besides,  incessantly  engaffed  in 
literal^  aud  public  work,  especially  in  con* 
nection  with  that  great  philanthropic  effort 
which  we  flhall  apeak  of  later.  By  these 
unremitting  labours,  which  only  great  bodily 
as  well  as  mental  energv  could  have  rendered 
possible,  be  had  established  himself  as  the 
unquestioned  head  of  the  medical  profeSRion 
in  Scotland,  when  he  was  seiiied  with  the 
first  attack  of  the  malady,  epilepsy,  to  which 
lie  was  sutgect  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
to  which  he  ultimately  succumbed. 

In  the  winter  session  of  1 855-6  he  was 
two  or  three  times  attacked  by  (it«  while 
lecturinfr,  and  in  1856  he  resigned  his  chair, 
and  retired  almost  entirely  from  practice. 
In  1856.  however,  he  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Medical  Association  ot 
Edinburgh,  but  died  on  22  Sept.  18R0,  at 
Colenton,  near  Edinburgh. 

During  the  thirty-six  years  that  Dr.  Alison 
was  a  professor  iii  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh his  induence  and  success  deserved  a 
higher  name  than  popularity.  Several  gene- 
rations of  students  went  away  impressed  by 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  grandeur  of  cha- 
racter. Such  were  the  qualities  which  led 
him  to  undi-rtake  the  task  by  which,  more 
ihnn  by  professional  snccess,  his  name  will 
lie  known,  that  of  ameliorating  the  condition 


of  tlie  poor  in  Scotland  through  a  reform  in 
the  system  of  public  relief 

From  the  beginning  of  his  medical  expe- 
I  rience  among  (he  poor,  Alison  had  been 
I  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  way  in  which 
'  poverty  and  unfavourable  social  conditions 
assist^  in  the  spread  of  disease.  The  epi- 
demic of  cholera  in  1831-32,  and  subsequent 
epidemics  of  fever,  contirmed  him  iu  the 
belief  nf  the  momentous  impoitance  to  na- 
!  tional  health  of  this  question.  In  the  years 
'  1832-40  he  tliought  he  traced  an  increase  in 
the  prevalence  and  in  the  mortality  of 
,  fevers,  which  was  directly  connected  with 
;  the  spread  of  pauperism,  especially  in  great 
I  towns.  To  attack  disease  it  waa  necessary 
first,  he  thought,  to  attack  the  conditions 
favouring  disease.  Imbued  with  these  ideas 
it  became  to  his  jihilunthropic  and  conscien- 
tious nature  a  religious  duty  to  express  them, 
I  OH  he  did,  in  the  pamphlet, '  Obsen-ations  on 
I  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland, 
I  and  its  EOecIa  on  the  Health  of  the  Great 
I  Towns'  (Edinburgh.  1840). 

The  ^stem  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Scotland  at  that  time  differed  widely  from 
that  of  England,  in  being  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  voluntary  benevolence,  no  legal 
claim  for  relief  being  recognised  except  on 
tlie  part  of  such  persons  as  were  actually 
disabled,  and  these  claims  being  met  in  moat 
cases  only  by  voluntary  contributions.  There 
was  also,  it  would  seem,  little  or  no  provision 
for  the  occasional  distress  arising  from  vicis- 
aitudesof  trade,  famine,  and  the  like.  Alison, 
profoundly  acquainted  with  the  terrible  de- 
stitution of  the  lower  classes  in  Scotland, 
sought  a  remedj^  in  some  approach  to  the 
English  system,  involving  a  legal  provision 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by  assessment. 
The  alteration  had,  indeed,  been  proposed 
before,  but  had  been  opposed  by  those  who 
were  tenacious  fif  the  Scotch  system,  and 
had  been  unfavourably  reported  on  to  the 
general  assembly  so  lately  as  1839.     Alison's 

Simphlet,  being  virtually  an  attack  on  the 
cotch  poor-law  system,  excited  vehement 
opposition.  The  principles  advocated  were 
opposed  to  the  prevalent  doctrines  of  political 


feeling.    Among  otherei_. 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Chatmera  offered  a 
opposition.  But  Alison,  or  the  princi^es  he 
advocated,  gained  a  considerable  if  not  com- 
pklesucces*.  .Vfterprolonged agitation aroyal 
commission  of  inquiry  was  issued  in  1844,  on 
tbe  report  of  which  an  net  was  passed  in  1845 
which  embodiedmuch  of  that  forwhich  Alison 
had  contended.  This  victory  was  not  gained 
without  repeated  efforts.  The  fevet  of  1813 
furnished  Alison  with  fresh  proof  of  the  coo^ 
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nection  between  disease  and  destitution ;  and 
the  famine  of  1846,  which  was  severe  not 
only  in  Ireland  but  in  the*  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, confirmed  in  his  eyes  the  lesson.  On 
the  former  occasion  he  wrote  *  Observations 
on  the  Epidemic  Fever  in  1843  in  Scotland, 
and  its  Cfonnection  with  the  Destitute  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor/  1844.  The  ultimate 
triumph  of  his  cause  was  the  more  satisfac- 
tory to  him,  that  it  implied  a  change  in  public 
opinion,  and  not  merely  improvements  in 
legislation. 

Other  public  questions  which  engaged 
Alison*s  attention  were  the  best  methods  of 
registration,  with  a  view  to  an  act  for  the 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in 
S<x)tland,  and  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
a  subject  on  which  he  wrote  a  dissertation 
(Edinburgh,  1850). 

Such  were  the  public  works  of  Dr.  Alison. 
A  few  words  must  be  said  of  his  character. 
He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men 
whose  moral  superiority  is  such  as  to  cause 
their  intellectual  nowers  to  appear  of  secon- 
dary importance,  rievertheless,  these  powers 
were  in  Alison  very  considerable.  His  scien- 
tific works  show  a  firm  grasp  of  the  subjects 
dealt  with,  and  were  conscientiously  brought 
up  to  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time. 
He  was  a  vigorous  writer  and  an  acute 
thinker.  But  his  moral  worth  was  what  im- 
pressed his  contemporaries  most  profoundly. 
His  worst  fault  was  that  in  works  of  cliarity 
he  might  carry  generosity  to  an  extreme.  A 
characteristic  remark  of  his  was,  '  If  we  re- 
serve our  charity  until  we  meet  with  human 
beings  exempt  from  sinful  propensities  or 
indulgences  on  whom  to  bestow  it,  we  may 
reserve  it  for  the  next  world :  for  assuredly 
we  shall  not  find  fitting  subjects  for  it  in 
this.' 

He  wrote,  besides  works  mentioned  above : 
1.  *  On  Vital  Affinity '  (Trans.  Koyal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xvi.).  2.  '  Defence  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Vital  Aflinity*  (ibid.  vol.  xx.). 

3.  *  On  the  History  of  Medicine '  (Encvclo- 
ptedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  London,  1834). 

4.  *  On  Infiammation '  (Tweedie's  Library  of 
Medicine,  vol.  i.  London,  1840).  5.  ^  Sup- 
plement to  (Outlines  of  Physiology,*  Edin- 
burgh, 1836.  6.  '  Reply  to  Dr.  Chalmers's 
Objections  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Legal 
Provisions  for  the  Poor  in  Scotland,'  1841. 
7.  *  Remarks  on  a  Report  on  the  Poor  Law 
for  Scotland,'  1844 ;  ana  several  other  pamph- 
lets on  that  subject.  8.  *  Observations  on  the 
Famine  of  18-46-7  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ' 
(Blackwood's  Magazine,  1847).  9.  *  Letter 
to  Sir  John  McNeill,  G.C.B.,  on  Highland 
Destitution,'  Edinburgh,  1851.  He  was 
likewise  the  author  of  numerous  papers  on 


Physiolo^,  Pathology,  and  the  Etiology  of 
Disease,  m  *  Edinbuigh  Medical  and  Chinugi- 
cal  Transactions,'  'Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,' '  Monthly  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine,' '  London  British  and  Foreign  Medioo- 
Chirurgical  Review,'  'London  Statistictl 
Journal.' 

[Medical  Directory  for  Scotland,  1856,  &c; 
EdiDburgh  Medical  Journal,  NoTember  18d9, 
p.  469,  and  January  1860,  p.  597.]       J.  F.  P. 

ALKBN,  HENRY  (JL  1816-1831), 
draftsman  and  engraver,  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  huntsman,  stud-^nroom,  or  trainer 
to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Mia  earliest  pro- 
ductions were  published  anonymouBly  under 
the  signature  of  *  Ben  Tallyho ; '  but  in  1816 
he  issued  with  his  name  *  The  Beauties  & 
Defects  in  the  Figure  of  the  Horse  com- 
paratively delineated.'  From  this  date  until 
about  1831  he  produced  many  sets  of  etch- 
ings of  sporting  subjects,  mostly  coloured, 
and  sometimes  humorous  in  character,  the 
principal  of  which  were  '  Humorous  Speci- 
mens of  Riding,'  1821-3 ;  '  Symptoms  of 
being  amazed,'  1822 ;  *  Symptoms  of  being 
amused,'  1822;  'Flowers  firom  Nature/ 
1823-5 ;  '  A  Touch  at  the  Fine  Arts,'  1824 ; 
and '  Ideas,'  1830.  Besides  these,  he  published 
in  1821  'TheNationalSportsof  GreatBritain,'^ 
'Illustrations  for  Landscape  Scenery,'  and 
*  Scraps  from  the  Sketch-Book  of  Heniy  Ai- 
ken ; '  in  1823,  *  New  Sketch-Book ; '  in  1824, 
'Sporting  Scrap-Book'  and  ' Shakespeare's^ 
Seven  Ages ; '  in  1827, '  Sporting  Sketches ;  * 
and,  in  1831,  *  Illustrations  to  Popular  Songs  * 
and  *  niustrations  of  Don  Quixote,'  the  latter 
engraved  by  John  Christian  Zeitter.  The 
fertility  of  Aiken's  pencil  was  amazing;  but 
the  idea  of  it  might  be  fictitiously  enhanced 
if  the  fact  were  not  borne  in  mind  that  he 
left  two  or  three  sons — one  of  whom  was 
named  Henry — all  artists,  and  all  sporting 
artists,  who  have  been  incessantly  painting, 
lithographing,  aquatinting,  and  etching  for 
the  sporting  publishers  and  for  private  pa- 
trons of  the  turf.  In  all  Aiken's  works 
there  is  a  freedom  of  handling  and  a  happy 
choice  of  subject  which  rendered  them  very 
popular  in  their  day.  One  of  his  drawings 
ni  water-colours,  *  Fox-Hunting,'  is  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

[Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  ser.  zi.  516,  xii.  15d ; 
Bliickwooirs  Edin.  Mag.  1824,  xv.  219;  Mke^as 
works  in  Print-Room,  British  Museum.] 

R.  E.  G. 

ALKEN,  SAMUEL  (JL  1780-1796), 
was  a  draughtsman  and  engraver,  and  his 
aquatint  engrai-ings  are  of  hi^  merit.  Aiken 
produced  plates  aner  Morland,  Richard  Wil- 


Allan 


eun.RawUndMMii'WIieallev,  and  Others.  At 
An  urigioal  artist  be  u  knnwit  bv  the  '  Xeir 
Book  of  OniAmeitts,'  whicb  he  d«8i^«d  and 
etched  himself^  bj^  bis '  View^  in  Cumberland 
and  West  more!  and,'  published  in  1796,  and 
bv  'Aqualint  Views  in  North  Wn]e8,'pub- 
L'shedini:98. 

PsiDten :      Naslcr, 

ALI4AM,  AXDREW  (16.55-1685),  anti- 

5IUU7,  bom  at  Oarsingdoo,  Oxfordshire,  April 
tto5,  was  educated  at  a  prirate  gnunmar 
acliool  at  Denton,  near  Ouddesden;  onleavine 
which  he  entered  St.  Edmund's  llall,  Oifon^ 
in  Easter  term  1671,  where,  after  taking  his 
degree,  be  was  made  tutor,  and  giibeeqtiently 


Appointed   1 


neipal.     At   Whitsuntide    of  hist  or 


sion  Kqiiired,  and  left  unfinial 
n»ent  to  that  work  from  1660 1 
additions,  as  far  as  thev  went, 
with  that  author  in  1687.  Bi 
sayg  Wood,  'there  was  a  column  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1687  intended  to  coBtaio  the  names 
of  the  moEt  famous  Jesuits,  from  the  fouuda^ 
tion  of  the  order  to  168S,  this  was  not  dooe 
bj  Allam,  nor  that  poasaee  under  Ht78,  which 
runs  thus  :■'  Titus  Gates  discovers  a  pretended 
popish  plot." ' 

[Wood's  Atbenw  Oxon.  (rd.  Btisa),  i*.  IT-1 1 
BiographiaBritaanica;l)rii.  Mua('fli.;H(«nia'* 
Life  of  Wood  in  Ranrlituuii  M.^'^.,  Bodleian 
Ijbrai7.]  T.  F.  T,  D. 

ALLAN,  VAVm  (1744-1796).b  painter 


^S  1 


]6H0  he  took  holj  orders,  and  in  168;i  v!ii»  \  bom 
electedoneof  the  masters  of  the  schools.    He    ~ 


irt  rait,  and  Scotch  character,  v 


AiliM,  in  Stirlingshire,  on  13  Feb. 

— , „vv..  >u^  »._.,.., ^w.  .uc™,uu.,.B,    i^o    .....     He  was  the  son  of  the  '  shoremaster ' 

devoted  much  time  to  literary  pursuits,  and  I  of  that   place,  and  was  bom   prematurelv. 


attested  Anthonv  h  Wood  in  the  compilatii 
of  his  '  Athenie  Uxonienses,'  who  speaks  of 
him  as  highly  qualified  for  such  a  work  by 
reason  of  his  extensive  knowledge  in  all  his- 
torical matters, adding :  'He  understood  the 
world  of  men  well,  authors  better;  and  no- 
thing but  years  and  experience  were  wanting 
tomakehimscompteteicalkinglibrarT.'  The 
antiquary  Hcarne,  in  bis  'Short  Life' of . An- 
thony Wood,'  saya  that  he  had  often  heard  it 
'  reported  at  Oxford  that  the  greatest  help 
Mr.  Wood  found  from  any  one  person  was 
from  Mr.  Andrew  Allam ;  this  ingenious  per- 
son helping  him  very  much  in  the  notitia  of 
divera  tnodem  authors,  whilst  Mr.  Wood  was 
-daj  and  night  drudging  in  those  more  an- 
cient.' .4mong  his  other  chief  contributions 
to  literature  may  be  mentioned  the  short  bio- 
g^phical  notice  prefixed  to  Br.  Cusin's  '  Cc- 
clesue  Anglicanie  Politeiain  tabulas  digests,' 
Oxon.  1664,  fol.,  and  a  preliminary  account, 
wilJi  additions  and  corrections,  of  a  work  en- 
titled 'Some  Plain  Discourses  on  the  iiord's 
Supper,  &c.,  written  by  Dr.  George  Qriflith, 
Bishop  of  St.  .4™ph,'  Oxon.  1684,  8vo.  He 
tdao  wrote  the  preface  to  a  small  pamphlet, 
•The  Epistle  Congratulftloty  of  Lysimschtis 
Kicanor,  &c.,  to  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,' 
Oxon.  1684,  and  translated  the  'Lifeof  Inhi- 
crates,'  1684.  Some  additions  made  by  him 
to  Chamberlain's  'Angli*  Nolilia'  ll«84) 
were  printed  in  the  edition  of  1667  without 
due  acknowledgment,  according  to  Wood, 
lie  projected  a  '  Notitia  Eccleslfe  Anglt- 
cauie,  or  History  of  Cathedrals,'  a  design 
which  he  was  prevented  from  completing 
bv  death,  from  smallpox,  on  IS  June  1685. 
"VVood  further  tells  ua  that  he  began  and 
made  various  additions  to  Helvicuss  'His- 
toncal  and  Chronological  ThiNitre,'  ns  occa- 


Uis  mother  difd  a  few  dava  after  his  birtli. 
He  showed  early  signs  of  nrtistic  proclivi- 
ties, and  his  dismissal  from  school  for  cari- 
caturing his  master  led  to  his  apprenticeship 
in  1755  to  Robert  Foulis.  one  of  the  cele- 
brated printers  of  Glasgow,  who.  with  his 
brother  Andrew,  had  recently  estalilished  an 
Academj;  of  Arts  in  that  city.  Tlieir  kind- 
ness to  him  he  was  afterwards  able  to  return 
when  their  fortunes  were  reversed.  By  the 
atd  of  the  Ersklnes  of  Usr,  Lord  Catlicart, 
and  other  influent ial  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alloa,  Allan  was  sent  to  Rome 
with  good  introductions  in  1764.  He  is 
probablytUe'Allen' who,  inl771  and  177:^ 
sent  ftnm  Home  pictures  of  '  Pompey '  and 
'  Cleopatra,'  the  '  Prodigal  Son '  and  '  Cupid 
and  Psvche'  to  the  Royal  Academy.  At 
Rome  Gavin  Humilton  assisted  him,  and  he 
giJned  a  silver  medal  for  drawing,  and  after- 
wards (in  1773)  the  gold  medal  of  St.  Luke's 
for  the  best  specimen  of  historical  compoai- 
tinn,  an  honour  which  had  also  been  gained 
bv  Hamilton,  but  by  no  other  Scotcnman. 
TTie  subject  of  Allan's  picture  was  '  The 
Origin  of  Painting;  or  the  Corinthian  Maid 
drawing  the  Shadow  of  her  Lover."  This 
picture,  which  was  praised  by  Wilkie  and 
Andrew  Wilson,  for  a  long  time  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke's  at  Itome, 
but  has  now  disappeared.  It  was  engraved 
by  Cunego  and  ollmrs.  WHiile  in  Italv 
Allan  painted  the  ■  Prodigal  Son '  for  Lord 
CnthcsTt,  and  'Hercules  and  Omphale'  for 
Sir  William  Krakine  of  Torrie,  and  sent,  in 
1775,  pictunw  of  travellers  and  soldiers  to 
the  Free  Soraely;  hut  the  future  directJOD 
of  his  talent  was  better  indicated  by  four 
sketches  of  Rome  during  the  caniival,  whidi 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
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1779,  enflraved  in  aquatint  by  Paul  Sandby, 
and  pubUshed  in  1781  with  descriptions  by 
Allan.    These  are  said  to  contain  several 


Lives  of  Eminent  British  Painten,  edited  by 

Mni.  Charles  Heaton;  Edirarda's  Anecdotes  o£ 

Painters;  Stark's Biographia Sootioa ;  theWorin 

portraits  of  persons  well  known  to  the  Eng-    ^  Robert  Bums  (Bohn.  1842);   Gate^  of 

t^h  who  visited  Rome  from  1770  to  1780.    ^^'^J^^  ^^"^.^'^  ?^S^.'\^^  VT^^ 

Select  Collection  of  Scottish  Airs ;   Alexander 

Campl^ell's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Poetir 

in  Scotland;   Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  8hepheiu» 

with  plates  by  D.  A.,  1788  ;  Prints  in  the  British 

Museum;   Catalogues  of  -the  Free  Society  of 

Artists,  the  Society  of  Artists,  and  the  Bojral 

Academy.]  C.  M. 


They  border  on  caricature,  and,  with  some 
other  sketches  of  Italian  manners,  earned 
for   the   artist    the   name  of  the  Scottish 
Hogarth.    In  1777  Allan  was  in  London, 
where  he  remained  till  1780,  painting  por- 
trait s  for  a  livelihood.     He  then  settled  in 
Edinburgh,  and  on  14  June  1786  was  in- 
stalled director  and  master  of  the  Trustees' 
Academy  at  Edinburgh,  succeeding  Kunci- 
man.    Henceforth,  with  occasional  attempts 
at   historical  painting — as   in  some  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ex- 
hibited at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Artists  (1791) — Allan  was  mainly  occu- 
pied on  those  humorous  designs  of  Scot- 
tish character  in  which  he  shows  himself  a 
precursor  of  Wilkie  rather  than  a  follower 
of  Hogarth.     His  *  Scotch  Wedding,'  the 
'  Highland    Dame,'    and    the   *  Repentance 
Stool'  were  his  most  successful  pictures,  and 
his  popularity  was  much  increased  by  his 
designs  to  Allan  Ramsay's  *  Gentle  Shep- 
herd,' which  were  published  in  1788  by  the 
Foulises,  with  a  dedication  to  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton.     He  also   made   several   drawings   in 
illustration  of  those  songs  by  Robert  Bums 
which  were  written  for  George  Thomson's 
*  Collection  of  Scottish  Airs.'    The  poet  ad- 
mired these  illustrations.  Thomson  only  pub- 
lished one  of  them,  uiid  this  after  Allan's 
death,  when  a  print  from  it  was  presented  to 
subscribers  of  Thomson's  book.    It  is  possible 
that  the  others  (etched  by  Allan)  found  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  Campbell, 
who  nublished  in  1798  his  *  Introduction  to 
the  Ilistorj'  of  Poetry  in  Scotland,  to  wliich 
are  subjoined  Songs  of  the  Ijowlands  .  .  . 
with  designs  by  David  Allan.'    They  are  of 
very  little  merit.     Allan  also   etched  in  a 
free  style  the  illustrations  for  Tassie's  *  Cata- 
logue of  Engraved  Gems.'    The  frontispiece 
for   this   work,   dated    1788,  was    also    de- 
signed and  etched  by  Allan,  and  he  pub- 
lished some  etched  scenes  of  cottage  life, 
combined  with   mezzotint.     Allan   died   on 
6  Aug.  1796,  leaving  one  daughter  and  one 
son,  David.     In  person  he  was  not  prepos- 
sessing", but  his  face  lighted  up  in  society, 
and  his  conversation  was  gay  and  humorous. 
His   manners  were  gentle,  and  his  honour 
scrupulous.     His  portrait  by  himself  hangs 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland, 
and  there  is  a  portrait  by  him  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  K.H.,  in  the  National   Portrait 
Gallery. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artist**;    Cunninghams 


ALLAN,  GEORGE  (1786-1800),  a  cele- 
brated  antiquary  and  topographer,  son  of 
James  Allan,  of  Blackwell  (irange,  near 
Darlington,  co.  Durham,  was  bom  7  June 
17d6.  He  had  an  extensive  practice  as  an 
attorney  at  Darlington,  but  cniefly  deroted 
his  energies  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  history  of  Durham. 
He  acquired,  at  great  expense,  the  various 
collections  known  as  Gylls's,  Hunter^ 
Mann*s,  Hodgson's,  and  Swainston's  MSS* 
He  also  purchased  the  rich  and  splendid 
museum  of  natural  history  belonffinff  to 
Marmaduke  Tunstall,  of  Wycliffe,  the  birds 
alone  of  which  had  cost  6000/.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Rundall,  vicar  of  Ellingham,  North- 
umberland—  previously  usher,  then  head- 
master, of  Durham  Grammar  School— be* 
queathed  to  him  in  1779  twenty  manuscript 
volumes  of  collections  relating  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Durham  and  Northumberland.  To- 
these  manuscript  treasures  he  added  a  vast 
mass  of  charters,  transcripts  of  visitations,, 
legal  and  genealogical  records,  and  printed 
works  on  histor}'  and  topography ;  and 
the  noble  library  thus  accumulated  Allan 
generously  laid  open  to  the  use  of  the  an- 
tiquaries of  his  time.  Hutchinson's  well- 
known  *  History  of  Durham '  (3  vols.  1785- 
1794)  was  undertaken  at  his  instigation,  and 
the  chief  material  was  furnished  by  Allan 
from  five  large  manuscript  volumes  previ- 
ously arranged  and  digested,  besides  which 
he  contributed  engravings  of  coins,  seals,  and 
other  illustrations. 

In  1764  he  had  an  offer  of  the  place  of 
Richmond  Herald,  but  refused  the  appoint- 
ment as  incompatible  with  his  established 
Professional  connection  and  future  prospects, 
n  1766  he  married  Anne,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  James  Colling  Nicholson,  Esq.,  of 
Scruton,  Yorkshire,  by  whom  he  had  six 
children — George  Allan,  who  succeeded  him 
at  the  Grange,  and  was  M.P.  for  the  city  of 
Durham  1812;  James  Allan,  captain  29th 
foot ;  and  four  daughters.  In  1744  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
to  whose  library  he  presented  twenty  (or 
twenty-six)  manuscript  volumes  of  coUec- 


tioDB  relating  to  tbe  university  uf  Uzfonl, 
m»de  by  the  Kct.  IVUliam  Smith,  rector  of 
Mrlsonby. 

About  I76S  he  iet  Tip  b  private  preM  at 
the  Omn^.  and  from  itiiit  tiniti  worked  at  it 
md«fBtigiibIy,proiluL-itiff  many  VKluable  nnti- 
qukrian  and  historical  books  and  pnmphkts, 
now  very  rare  and  valuable,  of  whicfi  it  is 
scarcely  poatible  to  make  a  compli-to  list. 
We  know  of  the  fbllowiiig,  some  without 
dole: — I.  '  Charter  granted  by  Que«n  Eliza- 
beth .  ,  .  .  Kree  Orammnr  School  at  Uart- 
tnglon,'  1567.  2.  *  Ingpeximug  of  tbe  Sur- 
mnder  ....  Monastery  of  St.  Cuthbert  at 
Durhatu,'  iri40.  3.  'Foundation  Chuter  of 
the   Cnthedml   Church   at   Durham,'    1511. 

4.  '  Collections  n^Iatine  to  St.  Edmund's 
Hospital  at  QateshevHi,  from   1247,'   176U. 

5.  '  Collections  relating  to  the  Ifospltitl  of 
Bretham  from  1272,'  1770.  6.  ■  Collectiona 
relating  to  Sherbum  Hoapital,  from  llHl,' 
1771.  7.  '  Recommendatory  Lelter  of 
UUvet  Cromwell  to  William  Lenthalt,  1'^., 
Speaker  ....  College  and  University  of 
Durliam.'  8.  '  Li^IUt  from  Wiliinra  Fraiike- 
leyn,  Kector  of  II ought on-le-Sp ring:,  to  Car- 
dinal Wolseley.  ,  .  .  Conl  .MidL-i.  at  Whick- 
boin  and  tiie  Cardinal's  Mini.'  II,  'Addrew 
and  Queries  .  .  .  compiling  a  complete 
Civil  and  EcdesiaaticallliHtoryufihe  County 
Palatine  of  Uurham."  1774.  10.  '  Antiqua- 
nan  Tract*,  selected  from  the  Arclueo- 
Ic^.*  II.  ■  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Clia- 
i»cter  of  Hisliop  Trevor,'  1776.  12.  'The 
Legend  of  St.  Cutlibert,  by  Robert  Ilegg, 
1628,"  1777,  13.  -Origin  and  Succession  of 
the  Bishops  of  Durham,'  177a  14.  'IfairB 
HS.  CatKlogiie  of  Bishops,  from  the  I>eau 
aiid  Chaplur's  Library.' 

He  also  issued,  as  early  as  1703,  n  pro 
apectiis  for  an  elaborate  copper-plate  peerage 
in  forty-two   numbers,  but  finding  the  ex- 

r«e  would  reach  Mime  tbutiHandsof  pounds 
relinquiahed  the  scheme  alter  publiabing 
the  first  number.  I£c  also  engraved  aevernl 
eliarlers  in  facsimile  and  seals  of  bishops 
for  his  own  and  other  works,  lie  was  so  ' 
industrious  in  literary  matter*  that  for  the  \ 
tnere  love  of  typographical  art  he  printed  > 
gratis  some  of  tlie  works,  pamphlets,  and 
poetical  ^iecei  of  his  friends.  There  are 
now  existing  eeven  works  of  Mr.  Pennant's, 
done  by  bint,  some  with  the  imprint, '  Printed 
by  the  friendship  of  Ocorge  .\llBn,  E^j.,  at 
ma  private  press  at  Darlington.'  He  was  so 
fund  of  transcribing  that,  shortly  before  his 
ileath,  he  copied  a  nianuscript  visitation  by  , 
Uugdsle,  3  vols,  fol.,  and  emblaKoned  the  . 
*rma  ncatlv.  In  short,  'every  day  of  his 
life  he  IS  said  to  htvp  written  almost  a  quire.' 
Kia   copy  uf  lie    Novi-'s  '  Fasti '  contained 
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many  thousands  of  corrections  and  additions 
when  lie  offered  it  to  Outch  for  his  edition 
of  that  work. 

.Ulan  wasof  a  kindly  nature,  and  the  only 
shadow  resting  on  the  storv  of  his  life  is  a 
laug-etanding  ounrrel  with  kis  father,  which 
continued  until  the  death  of  tile  latter  in 
1789  j  but  the  literary  correspondence  of  the 
lima  seems  to  imply  that  the  fault  was  not 
with  the  son.  lie  retired  from  the  law  in 
1790,  and  died  suddenly  of  a  second  paralytic 
stroke,  18  May  1800. 

His  great  library  and  museum  was  wibl 
under  tbe  will,  and  purehased  by  his  sou, 
Geo^e  Allan,  who  with  like  liberality  opened 
the  collections  to  literary  men.  AmongHt 
othere  indebted  to  them  were  Robert  Surtees, 
in  his  '  History  and  .\ntiquities  of  Durham,' 
Sir  Cmhbert'  Sliarp.  in  his  'History  of 
Hartlepool,'  and  John  Nichols,  for  the  mate- 
rials which  furnished  the  lives  of  fiisbop 
Talbot  and  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Excellent  steel  portraits  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  and  his  literary  colleague,  Hut- 
chinson, sealed  in  council  in  the  Orange 
library,  are  given  in  voL  ix.  of  Nioholi'a 
'  Literary  Anecdotes.' 

(Brit,  Top.  i.  332;  HutPhiBBon's  I>iirham ; 
Nic^hols's  Litemry  Anecdotes  and  llluBi.ralioBH ; 
Oeut.  Mag.  Ixi.  SO'i,  Uxxvi.  pt.  S,  137  ;  Surteoe'l 
Hialurj  of  Durham,  iii.  371.]  J.  W.-G. 

ALLAN,  PETER  (179(11-1849),  remark- 
able for  the  excavations  lie  made  in  thn  solid 
r»ck  ou  the  sea-coast  near  Sunderland,  was 
born  of  Scottish  peasants  in  1708,  either  at 
Selkirk  or  at  Tranent  in  Haddingtonshire, 
la  early  life  be  was  in  domestic  service  as  a 
valet.  .\fterwBrds  he  became  gamekeeper  to 
tbe  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  was  re- 
puted to  be  an  unerring  shot,  and  to  possess 
unparallKliHl  physical  strength.  At  a  later 
date  he  opened  a  tavern  at  Whitbnm,  a 
village  on  the  coast  of  Durham.  The  ac- 
quisition of  some  small  property  near  his 
inn  drew  his  attention  to  the  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood,'  and  he  exlubited  so  much 
practical  skill  in  works  of  excavation  that 
several  quarries  were  pi  need  under  bis  supei^ 
intendence.  About  1827  he  formed  an  ec- 
centric plan  for  nilonising  the  wild  rocks 
round  the  bay  of  Mnrsden,  five  miles  to  tba 
south  of  Sunderland.  AAer  many  months 
spent  in  cnm'ing  out  his  project,  he  removed 
thither  in  July  1828,  with  his  wife,  cliildreu, 
and  parents,  and  resided  there  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life, 

Tbe  Marsden  rocks  had  already  been 
known  as  a  rendeivous  of  smugglers,  and  a 
passage  had  been  perforated  thrnugb  Ihem 
nom  the  high  land  to  the  beach,  but  to  nil 
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appearance  the  place  was  uninhabitable.  The 
cliff,  of  hard  magnesian  limestone,  rose  per- 
pendicularly from  the  shore  to  a  height  of 
100  feet,  and  the  surface  it  presented  to  the 
sea  was  only  broken  by  two  caverns  at  its 
base,  which  the  sea  filled  at  high  tide. 
Nevertheless,  Allan's  sunerhuman  energy  and 
industry  transformed  tne  rock  into  a  iarffe 
dwelling-house.  Having  hollowed  a  wide 
ledge  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  connected 
it  with  the  land  above,  he  built  upon  it  a 
large  timber  hut,  part  of  which  formed  a 
tavern  entitled '  The  Grotto,;  and  part  a  form- 
house.  Within  the  adjoining  rock,  on  the 
same  level,  Allan  dug  out  fifteen  large  rooms 
in  succession,  most  01  which  were  lighted  by 
windows  hewn  in  the  cliff  overlooking  the 
sea.  The  total  length  of  the  excavated  cnam- 
bers,  each  of  which  received  a  name,  such  as 
the  '  gaol  room,'  the  '  devil's  chamber,'  the 
*  circular  room,'  and  so  forth,  was  120  feet, 
their  greatest  height  20 feet,  and  their  greatest 
breadth  30  feet.  On  the  waste  ground  above 
the  excavations  Allan  planted  rabbits  for 
shooting,  and  the  farmhouse  and  ledge  he 
stocked  with  domestic  animals. 

During  the  twenty-one  years  that  Allan 
lived  witn  his  family  in  the  rock  he  paid  rare 
visits  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  was  on 
one  occasion  snowed  up  for  six  weeks  to- 
gether. He  rescued  several  vessels  in  dis- 
tress off  the  coast,  and  in  1844  he  saved  from 
drowning  some  lads  who  had  wandered  into 
the  caves  below  his  dwelling ;  an  act  which 
was  commemorated  by  the  vicar  of  New- 
castle in  a  poem  entitled  *The  Mercy  at 
Marsden  llock.'  Allan  was  nevertheless  re- 
garded by  his  neighbours  with  many  mis- 
givings, and  the  excise  officers,  suspecting 
him  to  be  a  smuggler,  frequently  molested 
him.  In  1848  the  lord  of  the  manor  claimed 
rent  from  him  as  the  owner  of  the  surface 
ground,  and  on  his  denial  of  his  liability 
served  him  with  a  process  of  ejectment. 
Allan  refused  to  quit,  and  brought  a  suit 
against  the  landlord,  by  which  his  right  of 
habitation  was  upheld,  but  each  side  was 
condemned  to  pay  its  own  costs.  Amid 
these  anxieties  Allan's  health  gave  way,  and 
he  died  31  Aug.  1849,  in  his  nftv-first  year. 
He  was  buried  in  the  presence  of  his  parents, 
who  had  lived  with  nim  and  who  survived 
him,  in  Whitburn  churchyard,  and  his  tomb- 
stone bore  the  inscription,  *  The  Lord  is  my 
rock  and  my  salvation.' 

His  familv  continued  to  dwell  for  some 
years  at  Marsden  after  Allan's  death.  One 
of  his  sons  inherited  his  passion  for  excava- 
tion, and  liis  daughter,  n*om  the  readiness 
with  which  she  aided  distressed  ships,  was 
compared  to  Grace  Darling.     The  singular 


edifice  was  for  many  years  '  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal curiosities  of  the  north  of  England,' 
and  many  descriptions  of  it  have  been  pub- 
lished by  local  writers.  It  endured  till 
February  1866,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  t 
fall  of  the  cliff  (Mubrit's  Guide  to  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  p.  136). 

[Notes  and  Queries  (Ist  series),  viii.  539,  6S0, 
647 ;  Gent.  Mag.  (new  series),  xxxiL  440 ;  La- 
timer's Local  Records  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  p.  266  ;  Marsden  Bock,  or  the  Story  <^ 
Peter  Allan  and  the  Marsden  Marine  C^tto,  re- 
printed from  the '  Sunderland  and  DarhamCoimtj 
Herald '  ( 1 848) ;  Shirley  Hibberd,  in  the  Feonle's 
Illustrated  JoumaL]  S.  L.  L. 

ALLAN,  PETER  JOHN  (1825-1848), 
poet,  was  bom  at  York  on  6  June  1825.  His 
father  was  Dr.  Colin  AUan,  at  one  time  chief 
medical  officer  of  HalifSEUc,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Allan's  short  life  was  mainly  spent  in  that 
town  and  at  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
whither  his  family  removed  on  Dr.  Allan's 
retirement  from  professional  life  in  18S6. 
For  a  time  Allan  studied  law,  but  the  sue- 
cess  attending  the  publication  of  some  youth- 
ful poems  in  a  weekly  journal  induced  him 
to  aevote  himself  exclusively  to  literature, 
and  he  rapidly  prepared  a  volume  of  poems, 
which  was  sent  in  manuscript  to  England 
for  publication.    But  before  the  book  was 

Srinted,  Allan  was  seized  with  fever,  and 
ied,  after  a  brief  illness,  at  the  age  of  28. 
More  than  four  years  after  Allan's  death 
there  was  published  in  London  the  *  Poetical 
Remains  of  Peter  John  Allan,  Esq.,  with  a 
short  biographical  notice,  editwl  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Christmas,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,'  1853.  The 
memoir,  which  is  unaffectedly  pathetic,  is 
by  the  poet's  brother,  J.  McGngor  Allan. 
The  poems  show  much  metrical  skill,  and 
the  lyrics  interspersed  in  a  fragment  of  a 
drama,  entitled  *  Pygmalion,*  are  very  me- 
lodious. But  Allan  evidently  wrote  largely 
under  Byron's  influence,  and  there  is  throujfh- 
out  the  volume  an  absence  of  any  strikmg 
originality.  The  majority  of  the  poems  are 
evidently  very  youtMul  compositions,  and 
fail  to  justify  the  extravagant  expectations 
expressed  by  Allan's  friendly  critics  of  his 
future  achievements. 

[Poetical  Remains  of  P.  J.  Al]an,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  1853.]         S.  L.  L. 

ALLAN,  ROBERT  (1774-1841),  Scotch 
\  poet,  was  born  on  4  Nov.  1774,  at  Eilbarchan, 
iienfrewshire,  where  his  father  was  a  flax- 
dresser,  and  where  he  himself  became  a 
muslin-weaver.  Early  in  life  he  besan  to 
write  songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect^ 
often  composing  them  at  the  loom,  and  he  re- 
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reived  with  c>th«rencoiirageiiieQttheprai»e  of 
TnnnBhill,likehim««1faRenfrcw?hire  weaver 
and  BonK-writer.  H.  A.  Smith  set  to  music 
manv  of  bis  Scotch  sonira,  published  in  the 
•  Scottish  Mingtwl'  (IftSO),  and  a  number  of 
(hem  appeared  in  the '  Hnrp  of  Renfrewshire.' 
A  Tolume  of  Allan's  poems  "kuh  printed  by 
subscription  in  163(t,  without  sucevss.  He 
]iad  reared  a  large  family,  and  was  poor,  old, 
and  discoDtt'Oted,  when,  in  opposition  to  the 
■dvine  of  hia  friends,  he SHiled  for  the  Unitwi 
States,  where  his  you^est  son  was  a  portraits 

fainter  of  promise.  He  died  at  New  York  on 
June  1841,  six  days  after  landing.  Allan's 
Scotch  lyrics  are  melodious  and  occasionally 
pathetic,  but  seldom  of  more  than  average 
'~.   The  bpst  of  them  is  the '  Covenanter's 


pfemair  in  Charles  Ri>giirs'«  Modem  Scoliish 
Min«rel  (ISBB),  and  in  Chambers's  BioBmiibical 
DittioDaryofEiniDBnl8p(itsmon(i868).l  t .  E. 

AT.T.ATff,  THOMAS  (1777-1833),  mioe- 
lalwist,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  17  July 
IT77,  where  his  father  wu  abanker,  and  was 
«dnr&ted  at  the  High  School.  He  entered 
hia  father's  bank,  but  look  to  scientific  pur- 
suits from  his  childhood.  At  the  peHco  of 
Amiens  he  visited  Paris,  made  scientific 
acquaintances,  and  began  a  mineralo^cal 
cuQection  in  Dauphin^.  In  1808  he  pub- 
lished an  '  Alphabetical  List  of  .Minerals  in 
English,  French,  nnd  German,'  and  he  is  the 
reputed  author  of  a  '  Sketch  of  Mr.  [after- 
wards Sir  Humphry]  Davy's  ]..ectun»  in 
Geology,  from  Notes  taken  by  a  Private 
Uentleman,'  which  appeared  about  IBll. 
He  aftenvards  travellecf  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land; in  1812  he  visited  the  Faroe  Islantfc, 
and  comtDunicaled  to  the  Itoyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  an  account  of  their  mioeralogv. 
In  1811  Giesecke  shipped  for  Denmark  a  col- 
lection of  mineralB,  formed  during  six  years' 
labour  in  Greenland.  The  ship  waa  cap- 
tared  by  a  French  privateer,  retaken  by  an 
English  frigate,  and  the  boxes  sold  at  I^ith 
for  40/.  to  Allan,  Amongst  them  wbsS.OOO/, 
worth  of  cryolite,  and  a  new  mineral  called, 
aft«rthe  purchaser,  Allan  ite.  In  IHlSGiesecke 
rBlunied  with  a  fi^sh  collection,  made  in 
Greenland,  and  was  hospitablv  received  by 
the  proprietor  of  his  first  collection,  who 
aflerwards  obtained  for  him  a  professorship 
at  mineralogv  at  Dublin.  Allan  continued 
lo  increase  his  collection,  with  the  assistance 
of  W.  Haidinger,  a  German  geologist,  until 
it  became  the  finest  in  Scotland.  Allan  was  , 
Ml  admirer  of  Hutton,  and  published  papers 
upon  hia  theories  in  the  Edinburgh  Transac- 
liona.  Beoides  the  volumes  noticed  above, 
AIUb  wrote  the  article  ■■  Diamond'  for  the  , 


'  Encyclopa;dia  BritonnJca.'  He  was  a  fel- 
low of  the  Itoyal  Societv  and  a  member  of 
the  Itoyal  .Si».-iely  of  Edinburgh,  He  was 
a  public-spi riled  citiien,  tilled  many  raunl- 
cipal  oiKces,  and  was  a  liberal  contributor 
loEldinbiirffii  charities.  He  married  in  1806 
Miss  Smith,  sister  of  Kliiabetb  Smith  of 
Tent  Lodge.  Coniston.  He  died  of  apoplexy 
on  V2  Sept,  IHSS. 

[SD.UK.  Dirtionory:  Sooiimui.  18  Sept. 
1833 :  Bnl.  Miu,  ChI.  •  Pniceediags  of  KdiD- 
buryh  Royal  SociMy.  xii,  667.] 

ALLAN,  Sir  W1LLL4M  {1783^18W), 
painter  of  history  and  scenes  of  Itussian 
life,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  waa  the 
son  of  the  macer,  h  hiuoble  oificer  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  He  was  educated  at  the 
High  School,  ICdiuburgh,  under  William 
Nicol,  the  companion  of  Bums.  Soon  show- 
ing a  love  of  art,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  coach-painter,  and  studied  under  Graham 
at  the  Trustees' Academv.wilhWilkie,  John 
Burnet,  and  Alexander  f'rager.  After  a  few 
years  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  the 
schools  of  the  Itoyal  Academy.  His  first 
exhibited  picture  was  a  'Gipsy  Boy  with  an 
A88'(1803),inlhemBnnerofOpie.  Inl805 
he  started  for  liussia,  and  was  wrecked  at 
Memcl,  where  be  recruited  his  funds  by 
painting  iKirtraits  of  the  Dutch  consul  and 
others.  He  then  proceeded  overland  to  St. 
Petersburg,  passing  through  a  great  portion 
of  tile  Russian  army  on  itaway  toAusterliti. 
At  the  Hiissian  capital  he  found  friends,  in- 
cluding SirAlexanderCrichtnn,  phvsician  to 
the  imperial  family.  Having  learned  Itussian, 
he  travelled  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  spent  several  years  in  the  llirBine, 
making  excursions  lo  Turkey,  Tartary,  and 
elsewhere,  sludvingthe  manners  of  Cossacks, 
Circassions,  anJ  Tartars,  and  collt-cl  ins  arms 
and  armour.  lu  1809  a  picture  by  him  of 
'Russian  I'L-nsanls  keeping  their  Holiday' 
was  exhibited  tit  the  Royal  Acaden 

the  French  ii 

which  hewitnesaed.  Returning  to  Edinburgh 
in  1 814,  he  waa  well  received,  and  beQame 
something  of  a  '  Hon.'  In  181B  his  picture 
of  '  Circassian  Captives'  attracted  notice  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  though  it  did  not  find 
a  purcliaser;  but  Sir  Walter  Scott,  John  and 
James  Wilson,  Lockhart,  and  others,  got  up 
aIotter>-forit,withlOOBubscribersatlO/.  10*. 
each,  and  the  picture  was  won  by  the  ICarl  of 
Wemvss.  He  now  remained  in  Edinburgh, 
and  tliough  his  pictures  (includiiig 'Tartar 
Robbers  dividing  their  Spoil,'  left  lo  llie 
nation  by  Mr.  Vernon)  did  not  find  purchaser* 
amongst  hia  countrymen,  some  of  tbemwere 


1   1KI2  was  prevented  by 
TO,  many  of  the  ' 
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bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  when  he 
visited  Edinburgh.  Allan  afterwards  painted 
some  scenes  from  Scottish  history,  suggested 
by  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  M.P.,  bought  his  ^  Death  of  Archbishop 
Sharpe/  and  Mr.  Trotter,  of  Ballendean,  his 
'  Knox  admonishing  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,' 
which  was  exhibited  in  1823,  and  engraved 
by  John  Burnet.  His  *  Death  of  the  Recent 
Murray '  (exhibited  1825)  was  purchasea  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  800  guineas,  and 
gained  tlie  artist  his  election  as  an  associate 
of  the  lloyal  Academy.  In  1826  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the'Trustees'  School,  Edin- 
burgh, an  office  which  he  held  till  a  few  years 
before  his  death. 

Soon  afterwards  Allan's  health  gave  way, 
and  he  was  threatened  with  blindness.  For 
rest  and  change  he  went  to  Home,  and,  after 
spending  a  winter  there,  proceeded  to  Naples, 
Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece. 
In  1826  he  exhibited  '  Auld  Robin  Gray,'  in 
1829  the  *  Prophet  Jonah.'  In  1830  he  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh  restored  to  health. 
His  picture  of  the  *  Slave  Market,  Constanti- 
nople,' was  purchased  by  Alexander  Hill,  the 
publisher,  and  *  Byron  in  a  Fisherman's  Hut 
aft«r  swimming  the  Hellespont '  (exhibited 
1831)  by  R.  Nasmyth,  who  also  bought 
Allan's  portraits  of  Burns  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  wiiich  were  engraved  by  John  Burnet. 
A  smaller  one  of  Scott  in  his  study  was  en- 
graved for  the  *  Anniversary,'  a  periodical 
edited  by  -fVllan  Cunningham,  and  one  of  Ann 
Scott  by  her  father's  empty  chair,  called  the 
*  Or])haii,'  was  bought  by  Queen  Adelaide.  In 
1834  he  visited  Spain  and  Morocco.  In  1835 
he  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician,  and  in 
1838,  on  the  death  of  Sir  George  Watson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  In 
1841  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the 
same  vear  succeeded  Wilkie  as  limner  to  the 
queen  m  Scotland,  an  office  which  was,  as 
usual,  followed  (in  1842)  ])y  knighthood. 

In  1843  Sir  William  exhibited  the  *  Battle 
of  W^at*»rloo  from  the  English  side,'  which 
was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  W\»llington, 
and  the  next  year  went  again  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  painted,  for  the  Czar,  *  Peter 
the  Great  teaching  his  Subjects  the  Art  of 
Shipbuilding,'  a  picture  now  in  the  Winter 
Palace.  The  last  large  work  which  he 
finished  was  a  second  view  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  this  time  from  the  French  side. 
It  was  exhibited  at  Westminster  Hall  in 
1846,  in  competition  for  the  decorations  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
He  visited  Germany  and  France  in  1847. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  in  Edinburgh,  on 
23  Feb.  1850,  Sir  William  was  engaged  on  a 
large  picture  of  the  *  Battle  of  Bannockbum,' 


which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland.  A  portrait  bjr  Sir  William  AHan. 
of  Sir  W^alt«r  Scott  is  in  the  National  For* 
trait  Gallery. 

Sir  AVilliam  Allan  was  not  a  grreat  painter ; 
but  he  deserves  to  be  remenaberea  in  the 
history  of  English  art  for  the  impulse  he 
gave  to  historical  composition,  and  the  ex- 
ample he  set  in  depicting  the  manners  of 
unmquented  countries.  In  the  distinguished 
society  in  which  he  moved,  he  was  noted  for 
the  geniality  of  his  disposition,  his  natural 
humour,  ana  his  power  as  a  mimic 

[Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  series,  vi.  628  ;  Athe^ 
n»um,  1850,  pp.  240-1 ;  Art  Journal,  1849» 
pp.  108-9 ;  Catalogues  of  Royal  Academy,  X»* 
tional  Gallery,  and  National  Portrait  GaJleir; 
Redgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists.]  C.  M. 

ALLARDICE,  ROBERT  BARCLAY 
(1779-1854),  pedestrian,  generally  known  as 
Captain  Babclay,  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Barclay,  representative  of  the  family,  of 
Barclays  of  Ury,  who  took  the  name  01  Al- 
lardice upon  his  marriage  to  Sarah  Ann 
Allardice  in  1776.  The  marriage  was  dis- 
solved in  1793;  Mrs.  Allardice  married  John 
Nudd  in  1795,  and  died  in  July  1833.  Robert 
was  bom  in  August  1779,  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate  after  his  father's  death  in  1797; 
went  into  the  23rd  regiment  in  1805,  and 
served  in  the  Walcheren  expedition  in  180J> 
as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntly. 
lie  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  and  im- 
proved the  local  breed  of  cattle.  He  mar- 
ried Marv  Dalgamo  in  1819 ;  and  their 
only  child  Margaret  married  S.  Ritchie  in 
1840,  and  settled  in  America.  After  his 
mother's  death,  Captain  Barclay  claimed  the 
earldom  of  Airth  on  the  ground  of  his 
descent  from  William,  Earl  of  Monteith^ 
{d.  1694).  The  case  was  heard  before  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1839 ;  and  in  1840  Captain 
Barclav  claimed  also  the  earldoms  of  Strath- 
em  and  Monteith,  but  proceedings  were  ulti- 
mately dropped.  In  1842  he  published  a 
short  account  of  an  agricultural  tour  made 
in  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  spring. 
He  died  8  May  1854,  from  paralysis,  naving 
been  injured  three  days  previously  by  a  kick 
from  a  horse.  Captain  Barclay  is  known  by 
his  extraordinary  pedestrian  performance;^. 
His  most  noted  feat  was  walking  one  mile 
in  e^ch  of  1,000  successive  hours.  This  feat 
was  i>erformed  at  Newmarket  from  1  June 
to  12  July  1809.  His  average  time  of  walk- 
ing the  mile  varied  from  14  min.  54  sec.  in 
the  first  week  to  21  min.  4  sec.  in  the  last^ 
and  his  weight  was  reduced  from  13  st.  4  lb. 
to  11  stone.  Though  he  had  not  trained 
himself  regularly,  he  was  so  little  exhausted 


that  he  (itarttNlfortheWulcheren  expedition 

oil  17  July  in  perfect  heallli.  He  bad  pre- 
viaiiily  accomplished  many  rfntirkiible  finals. 
Id  1801  he  had  gone  110  miles  in  19  hours 
'27  min.  in  a  muddy  park ;  in  the  some  vcar 
h»  did  9U  miW  in  'M  hours  32  min.  4  sec; 
in  ISO-J  he  walked  64  miles  in  10  hours ;  in 
1805  he  repeatitd  tliia  feat,  and  on  nnother 
uccasion  walked  72  mi  leu  between  breakfast 
and  dinner;  in  1806  he  walked  100  milea 
over  bad  mads  in  19  Lour* ;  and  in  1807  78 
miles  on  hilly  road  in  14  hours;  in  1808  he 
started  at  5  a.m.,  walked  30  miles  grousu- 
ehooting,  dined  at  5,  walked  60  miles  to  his 
liauai^  at  Urrin  11  hours,  after  attending  to 
buaiiieea  walked  16  miles  to  l^nurence  iGrk, 
danced  at  a  ball,  ri'turaed  to  Ury  by  7  a.m., 
And  open t  ihe  next  day  partridge-shooting, 
hdving  (ravelled  i?{0  miles  and  been  without 
»leep  for  two  nights  and  three  days.  In 
1810-11  he  rode  twicu  a  week  51  miles  to 
hunt,  and  afler  huntijig  returned  the  same 
night.  A  year  later  he  went  3ii  milei)  out 
nnd  home  three  times  a  week  for  the  same 
purpose.  At  the  nge  of  20  he  could  lift  half 
a  ton,  and  lifted  a  man  weighing  18  stone, 
atanding  upon  his  right  hand  ond  Rleudied 
bv  hie  Ten,  from  the  floor  to  a  labli'.  Bar- 
clay's strength  was  inherited.  His  ancestor, 
the  first  BarolaT  of  Ury,  waa  one  of  the 
Btrongeat  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  his 
*word,  too  henry  for  ordinary  men,  whs  pre- 
ferred in  the  family  {  his  grandfather  (great- 
grandson  of  this  lirst  Barclay  and  grandson 
of  the  apolcgist)  was  known  us' the  strong-;' 
and  his  father  was  n '  noted  pedestrian,'  wlio 
walked  from  I'ry  to  London  (510  milea)  in 
10  duya,  nnd  hacl  also  walked  210  miles  in  I 
three  days,  and  81  miles  in  about  16  hours.  : 
He  was  six  feet  bigli,  and  remarkably  hand-  | 
some.    A  portrait  of  (l^aptain  Barclay  is  given  ^ 

of  bis  athletic  feats.  j 

[PwlMlrianism.  l>y  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  AU-rdren  (W.  Thorn).  1813;  Gcut,  ' 
Mag.  (new  serien),  rol.  ilii. ;  History  of  thtf 
&irldaii»  of  Wmthi-m,  Uonteith,  and  Airth.  by  , 
Sir  Biirrle  Xicolns,  1843.}  L.  S.      | 

ALLDE,  ALDEE,  or  ALDET,  ED- 
WARD ( jf.  1583-1634),  printer,  eon  of  the 
John  Alldi-  mentioned  below,  was  made  free 
of  the  Compony  of  Stationers  by  patrimony 
18  Feb,  158.3-4,  and  reside.1  for  some  lime 
with  his  father  near  St.  Mildreds  tliiirch. 
Poultry.  In  1560  be  wns  r.iied  Tw.  |nr  pvint- 
ing  a  Wlad  without  uuthiTitv.  He  left  the 
INjultry  in  1500  for  the  cigii  of  the  Gilded 
"  I,  without  Cfipplegute,  and  appears  to 
printer  than  his  father, 
chiefly  selling  books. 


s  chosen  to  go  to  '  my  I>ird  Maiours 
dynner'  iu  I6I1  (Ariieb,  Traiucript,  iii. 
695).  Entries  iu  the  registers  occur  under 
his  name  down  to  1623.  On  29  June  1624 
■■  Master  Aldee '  acquired  the  stock  of '  Mia- 
tris  White^'  consiating  of  twenty-one  works, 
umong  which  may  be  mentioned  '  Arden  of 
FererBham '  ( 1592),  Boxter'e '  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney's (Jurania'  (1«06),  Gm'ne's  'Orpharion,' 
*c.  (I'ft.  iv.  120).  There  is  one  more  entry  in 
respect  to  Master  Aldee  on  o  May  1627. 
■\fter  his  death,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  about  1634,  his  widow  (who 
couldnot  be  admitted  to  the compiu)y)carried 
on  the  busine«s  in  the  name  of  a  son  by  a 
former  husband  {ib.  iii.  701-2), 


[Am. 


3  TjTj.  Anli<|.  eil.  Herlirt 


ii,  1238,1 

H.  K,  i:. 


INjullr 


busineas  v 


ALLDE,  ALDAYE,  ALDE,  or  AL- 
DYE,  JOHN  ^Jl.  1555-1592),  stationer  and 

printer,  was  the  first  person  on  the  regiaters 
to  take  up  the  freedom  of  the  Stationers'' 
Company,  when  in  January  1555  he  paid 
the  modest  sum  of  6t.  8d.  for  the  cuatomary 
breakfast  to  the  brotherhood.  Ilia  name  ap- 
pears in  the  original  (jharter  of  the  company 
in  1557.  From  1560  to  1567  lie  received 
many  licenses  for  ballads  and  almanacs,  but 
for  little  else.  He  then  began  to  print  mcir» 
books,  chiefly  of  a  popular  nature,  but  om- 
tinued  his  incessant  production  of  ballads, 
many  of  which  are  to  be  seen  iti  Huth'» 
'Ancient  Bullada  and  Broadsides'  (1867). 
Herbert  seems  to  hare  possessed  or  examined 
but  few  books  of  this  press;  the  list  of  ex- 
amples is  much  enlarged  by  Dibdin.  Allde 
lived  'at  the  long  siiop  ai^oining  to  St.  Mil- 
dred's Church  in  the  Pultrie,'  and,  judging 
from  the  cinaidemble  number  of  apprentices 
bound  over  to  him  tram  time  to  time,  must 
have  carried  on  a  flourishing  bookselling 
trade.  After  his  death  his  widow  Margaret 
continued  the  business,  and  took  an  appren- 
tice on  23  April  1593,  when  she  was  described 
as  '  widowe.  late  wife.'  On25  June  1594  ond 
3  March  1600she  took  two  more  apprentices, 
and   then   her  name   disappears    from    the 

[.Arher's  Transcript  of  tbe  f^tBtioaen'  Bcgis- 
tcrs ;  .-VniBB's  Typc^.  Antiq.  ed.  Herliert.  li.  889, 
ed,  DiWin,  iv,  571.]  II.  It.  T. 

ALLEINE,JUSEPH(1634-16e8),Biithor 

of  "An  Alarm  to  the  I'ncon verted,'  waa 
descended  from  the  Alleines  of  Sibbes' 
county— Suftblk.  As  early  as  1430  some  of 
tliem,  descending  of  Alan,  lord  of  Biicken- 
hull,  settled  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  C^lne 
and  Devizes,  whence  came  the  immediate 
ancestry  of  '  worthy  Mr.  Tobie   Alleine  of 
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Devizes/  father  of  Joseph  Alleine.  Fourth  | 
of  a  large  family,  he  was  bom  at  Devizes 
early  in  1634.  The  year  1645  is  marked 
by  an  eye-witness  on  the  title-page  of  a 
•quaint  old  tractate  accidentally  preserved, 
as  that  of  his  '  setting  forth  in  the  christian 
'    His  eldest  brother  Edward  had  been 


race. 


a  clergyman,  but  died  in  1645  in  his  twentv- 
seventh  year.  This  seems  to  have  been  tne 
occasion  of  his  'bein|^  bom  again/  as  the 
puritan  phrasing  put  it.  He  entreated  his 
father  that  he  might  be  educated  to  succeed  his 
brother  in  the  work  of  the  christian  ministry. 
His  father  consented,  and  he  was  immediately 
^ent  to  Poulshot,  then  under  a  fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  named  William 
Spinafi^.  In  April  1649  he  was  entered  at 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  the  president  being 
Dr.  Paul  Hood,  with  Dr.  John  Owen  for 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 

A  Wiltshire  'place*  being  vacated  in 
Oorpus  Christi  College,  he  was  chosen  scholar 
of  that  house  on  3  Nov.  1651.  Of  his 
student  life  it  was  said  by  a  contemporary, 
not  given  to  enthusiasm,  *  he  could  toil  ter- 
ribly.' On  6  July  1653  he  took  his  degree 
of  6.D.,  and  thereupon  became  a  tutor  of 
his  college.  He  also  took  the  chaplaincy  in 
preference  to  a  fellowship. 

In  1654  he  had  high  and  enticing  offers  to 
6er\'e  in  the  state.  He  resisted,  and  at  last 
peremptorily  declined.  The  Rev.  George 
Newton,  oi  the  cathedral-like  church  of 
Taunton,  now  sought  him  for  assistant,  and 
putting  from  him  all  other  things,  he  accepted 
the  invitation,  proceeded  at  once  to  Taunton, 
underwent  the  usual  exercises  and  examina- 
tions, and  was  *  ordained  *  as  the  associate  of 
this  most  revered  of  the  later  puritan  fathers. 
Nearly  coincident  with  his  ordination  came 
his  marriage  to  Theodosia  Alleine,  daughter 
of  Richard  Alleine.  Friendships  among 
*  gentle  and  simple  * — of  the  former  one  may 
be  named,  viz.  Ladv  Farewell,  gpranddaughter 
of  the  Protector  Somerset — witness  to  the 
attractiveness  of  his  private  life. 

This  activity  was  all  the  more  remarkable, 
AS  the  pastor  was  a  pre-eminently  bookish 
man,  and  still  pursued  his  student-toil  of 
•Corpus  Christi  years.  One  lost  monument 
of  this,  his  * Theologia  Philosophical — a  trea- 
tise that  sought  to  establish  the  harmony 
between  revelation  and  creation,  and  the 
learning  and  power  of  which  drew  forth  the 
amazed  praise  of  Richard  Baxter — stole  from 
him  hours  that  ought  to  have  been  given  to 
sleep.  At  the  same  time  the  intimate  and 
•equal  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  was  a  thoughtful  scientific  expe- 
rimentalist and  observer. 

The  year  1662  found  senior  and  junior 


pastors  of  Taunton  like-minded.    Both  w«r 
of  the  two  thousand  ejected. 

Joseph  Alleine,  with  a  Wesley— grand- 
father of  John  and  Samuel — ^for  Mlow- 
labourer,  who  was  also  dected,  cairied  oa 
a  work  of  evangelising  after  the  old  model 
of  Galilee.  For  this  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
charged  at  sessions,  fined  and  browbeateB 
and  made  to  suffer.  His  *  Letters '  writt«n 
from  prison  formed  an  earlier  '  Cardiphonia* 
than  John  Newton's.  He  was  released  on 
26  May  1664,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Five  Mik 
Act  (or  Conventicle  Act),  he  returned  to  his 
work  of  preaching  the  Qospel,  but  he  wai 
again  and  again  flung  into  prison.  His 
evening  years,  spent  often  in  hiding,  were 
tempestuous  and  dark.  He  died  17  Noy. 
1668,  and  the  mourners,  remembering  thsst 
beloved  minister's  words  while  he  was  yet 
with  them — *  If  I  should  die  fifty  miles  away, 
let  me  be  buried  at  Taunton ' — ^buried  him 
in  his  old  church's  chancel.  No  puritan  name 
save  Richard  Baxter's  is  so  affectionately  die- 
rished  by  the  English-speaking  people  of  God 
A  Joseph  Alleine's.    His  '  Remains '  (1674) 


as 


are  of  the  highest  interest.  20,000  co^ 
of  his  *  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted'  were 
sold  under  that  title  on  its  first  appearance 
in  1672,  and  50,000  three  years  later,  when 
it  was  republished  as  the  '  Sure  Guide  to 
Heaven.'  It  has  since  been  frequently  re- 
printed in  England  and  America.  He  was 
also  author  of  an  'Explanation  of  the 
Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism'  (1656);  a 
*Call  to  ^Vrchippus'  n664);  and  'Divers 
Cases  satisfactorily  resolved '  (1672). 

[Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Memorial  (1802), 
iii.  208;  Wood's  Athense  (Bliss),  iii.  819;  life 
and  Death  of  .  .  .  Joseph  Allein,  containing  Nar- 
ratives by  Baxter.  Alleine's  widow,  Theodosia, 
and  others  ;  Biog.  Brit. ;  Joseph  Alleine,  his  Com- 
panions and  Times,  by  Charles  Sanford  (1861); 
Dr.  Williams'  MSS. ;  Article  in  the  Encyc  Bri- 
tannica  by  the  present  author,  partly  reproduced 
by  permission  of  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black.] 

A.  B.  G. 

ALLEINE,  RICHARD  (1611-1681), 
author  of  *  Vindicise  Pietatis,'  *  Heaven 
Opened,'  *  The  World  Conquered,'  *  Instruc- 
tions about  Heart-work,'  and  other  practical 
books,  was  son  of  a  clergyman  of  liis  own 
name,  who  was  rector  of  Ditcheat,  Somerset, 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  He  was 
born  at  Ditcheat  in  1 61 1.  His  first  education 
was  under  his  father's  eye.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  his  sixteenth  year,  to  the  univer- 
sity, being  entered  at  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  elected  a  commoner  in  1627. 
He  there  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  then 
transferred  himself  to  New  Inn,  and  re- 
mained there  until  he  passed  M.A. 
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Having  completed  a  distinguished  aca- 
demic course,  he  was  ordained,  and  became 
'  assistant '  to  his  venerable  father.  In  March 
1641  he  succeeded  the  many-sided  Richard 
Bernard,  B.D.,  as  rector  of  Batcombe  (Somer- 
set). He  sided  with  the  puritans  by  sub- 
scribing the  *  Testimony  of  the  Ministers  in 
Somersetshire  to  the  Truth  of  Jesus  Christ ' 
— a  calm  and  stat«sman-like  paper — and  the 
'  Solemn  League  and  Ck>venant.  In  1654  he 
and  his  father  were  appointed  assistants  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  parliament  for 
'  ejecting  scandalous  ministers/ 

For  twenty  years  Alleine  remained  at  Bat- 
combe, and  was  idolised  by  his  parishioners. 
At  the  Restoration  he  showed  a  willingness 
to  acquiesce  in  the  government,  being  of  the 
old-fashioned  type  of  believer  in  monarchy, 
if  not  in  anv  and  every  monarch ;  but  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  came,  and  he  felt  com- 
pelled by  loyalty  to  conscience  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  *  ejected.*  Because  of  the  Five 
Mile  Act,  which  hindered  him  opening  his 
mouth  at  Batcombe,  he  removed  to  Frome 
Selwood,  and  preached  there  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  semi-privately  until  his  death 
on  ^  Dec.  1681.  As  one  proof  of  many  of 
the  regard  in  which  he  was  held,  it  is  to  be 
recorded  that  the  Rev.  Richard  Jenkins, 
M.A.,  vicar  of  Frome  Selwood,  preached  his 
funeial  sermon,  and  therein  gave  '  full  and 
ffikir  testimony  to  his  piety,  meekness,  and 
moderation.'  Even  Anthony  h  Wood  was 
constrained  to  admit,  in  the  very  act  of  sneer- 
ing at  the  preacher,  that  Jenkins  '  was  the 
better  judffe,  from  his  long  acqimintance  with 
him  and  mquent  visits  to  him  in  his  last 
sickness.* 

Alleine's  works  are  distinguished  more  for 
their  searching  spiritual  force  than  for  dis- 
play of  intellectual  ability.  His  *  Vindicise 
Fietatis*  was  refused  license  by  Sheldon, 
and  was  published,  as  other  nonconformist 
books  had  to  be  if  published  at  all,  without 
it.  It  was  rapidly  bought  up,  and  *  did  much 
to  mend  this  bad  world.*  Roger  Norton, 
the  royal  printer,  caused  a  large  portion  of 
the  first  edition  to  be  seized,  on  the  ground 
of  its  not  being  licensed,  and  to  be  sent  to 
the  roval  kitchen.  But  glancing  over  its 
pages  ne  was  arrested  by  what  he  read,  and 
on  second  thoughts  it  seemed  to  him  a  sin 
that  a  book  so  noly  and  so  saleable  should 
be  killed.  He  therefore  bouffht  back  the 
sheets,  savs  Calamy,  for  an  ola  song,  bound 
them,  and  sold  them  in  his  own  shop.  This 
in  turn  was  complained  of,  and  the  shrewd 
publisher  had  to  beg  pardon  on  his  knees 
at  the  council-table.  The  remaining  copies 
were  further  sentenced  to  be  'bisked  or 
rubbed  over  with  an  inky  brush,  and  sent 


back  to  the  palace  kitchen  for  lighting  fires. 
Even  in  the  palace  there  must  have  been 
worthv  traitors,  for  *bisked*  copies  occa- 
sionally turn  up  still. 

The  *  Vindiciae  Pietatis,  or  a  Vindication 
of  Godliness  .  .  .  together  with  several 
Directions  for  a  Godly  Life,*  by  R.  A.,  was 
printed  in  1663,  and  again  in  1664,  dedicated 
*  to  the  inhabitants  of  B.  in  the  county  of  S.' 
The  *  Godly  Man*s  Portion*  was  also  pub- 
lished in  1663,  and  joined  to  the  former  as 
a  second  part.  *  Heaven  opened  .  .  .  heiufr 
the  third  part*  of  the  *VindicifiB,*  appei^^a 
in  1666  (and  apparently  as  a  separate  work 
j  in  1666).  *  The  World  conquered,  being  the 
I  fourth  part,*  appeared  in  1668.  These  were 
i  collected  as  AUeine's  Works  in  1671.  Alleine 
also  published  *  Godlv  Fear,*  a  collection  of 
sermons,  in  1664 ;  a  *  ilebuke  to  Backsliders,* 
1677  and  1684;  a  *  Companion  for  Prayer,' 
1680;  ^Instructions  about  Heart-work,*  1681, 
1684. 

[Calamy  and  Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Memo- 
rial, iii.  167  ;  Biog.  Brit.  i.  143 ;  Wood's  Athenie 
(Bliss),  iv.  13 ;  Scol)eir8  Collections,  pt.  li.  p.  342 ; 
I  Dr.  Williams'  MSS. ;  Article  in  Encyc.  Britannica 
:  by  the  present  author,  partly  reproduced  by  per- 
mission of  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black.]    A.  B.  G. 

ALLEINE,  WILLIAM  (1614-1677), 
younger  brother  of  Richard  Alleine  [see 
Alleine,  Kichard],  was  born  at  Didiet 
(or Dit<;heat),  Somerset,  in  1613-14.  As  with 
all  this  remarkable  family,  his  first  educa- 
tion was  under  his  own  father.  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  the  university  of  Oxford,  beinff, 
like  Richard,  entered  at  St.  Alban*s  Ilafl. 
He  took  his  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  On 
leaving  the  university  he  became  private 
chaplain  in  *  a  noble  house  '  (Lord  Bigby  ?) 
in  London.  At  the  beginning  of  the  great 
civil  war  he  is  found  residing  at  Ilchester, 
and  ^consulted  by  great  officers.*  For  his 
letters  to  them  he  was  *  proclaimed  by  the 
cavaliers  a  traitor  in  three  market  towns.' 
He  held  them,  in  turn,  for  traitors  against 
the  kingdom.  He  was  repeatedly  plundered 
and  maltreated.  Hairbreadth  escapes  for 
his  life  were  long  remembered.  Having 
removed  to  Bristol,  he  was  there  brutally 
ill  used.  In  the  *  Commission  *  of  1650  he 
is  entered  *  William  Allen  [«c],  a  learned^ 
orthodox,  able  divine,  the  present  incumbent.* 
In  1653  he  is  similarly  aesignated.  When 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  the 
vicar  of  Blandford  never  hesitated.  His 
parishioners  held  him  in  the  utmost  venera- 
tion, and  he  *  dearly  loved  *  them.  But  he 
'  freely  quitted  his  li^-ing,*  and  *  ministered  to 
a  few  people  in  private.*  A  few  years  after 
the  ejection  he  took  up  his  residence  again  in 
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Bristol,  where  he  carried  on  his  ministry  with  Ciceronianie/  1899  ;  '  A  New  Greek  De- 
ever^increasing  acceptance.  From  tlience  he  lect  us,  translated  fit)m  the  Gennan  of  Dr. 
went  to  Yeovil,  in  his  native  county  of  Kiihner/  1839 ;  *  A  New  Latin  Delectus,* 
Somerset.  He  there  died  in  October  1677,  1840;  < A  New  English  Orammar/  1811; 
afped  63.  His  'character'  by  Calamy  and  an  Essay  on  teaching  Greek,  published  ia 
Palmer  is  thus  modestly  summarised:  'He  vol.  i.  of  the  'Papers  of  the  Central  Societr 
was  a  man  of  good  learning  and  piety,  par^  of  Education;'  an  Essay  on  writinff  Latm 
ticularly  eminent  for  modesty  and  meekness,  and  Greek  Exercises,  in  No.  18  of  *  Journal 
A  true,  patient  labourer  in  the  Gospel,  and  a  of  Education,'  and  one  on  Paraingy  in  Na  SO. 
most  happy  comforter  of  many  dejected  souls  These  essays  show  Dr.  Allen's  skill  as  a 
and  wounded  spirits  by  a  wise  application  teacher,  ite  also  contributed  articles  to  the 
of  Gospel  cordials.  Wlien  he  set  himself  to  *  Penny  Cyclopiedia '  and  Smith's  *  Dictionarr 
an  immediate  preparation  for  death,  he  had  of  Greek  and  Koman  Antiquities'  and  'Die- 
some  regret  (as  it  is  said  Archbishop  Usher  tionary  of  Ghreek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
had)  that  he  had  not  better  improved  his  Mythology.' 

time  and  talents.'    His  writings  reflect  and  [Brit.  Mus.  CataL  ;  Athenienm  for  1842,  p. 

confirm   this  estimate.     He  published  two  972 ;  Papers  of  the  Central  Society  of  Ednos- 

books  on  the '  Millennium,' and  after  his  death  tion,  i.  257.]                                             J.  M. 

there  were  printed  '  Six  Discourses  on  the  j^jj^eS,  ANTHONY  (A  1764),  UwT«r 

I  nsearchable  Riches  of  Chnst,'  &c.,  now  ex-  ^^  antiq  Jry,  was  bom  at  Great  HadhZ^ 

iremeiy  rare.  Hertfordshire,  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 

.  [9!fW*"*  jP?!'"*"N°°~n'»™>rt«  Memo-  t^gnth  century.    He  was  educated  at  EUm, 

"I'^'Wi^  Av'-':,^^?'^''^"'  »nd  went  thence  to  King's  CoUege,  CtaT 

*t  Blandford  and  Yeovil  and  Ditcheatl  ^  ^  ^^dKe,  where  he  took  his  SiL  degt^k  170!, 

and  nis  M.A.  in  1711.    He  waa  afterwards 

ALLEN.      [See    also   Allan,  Allein,  called  to  the  bar,  and  by  the  influence  of 

Alleiite,  Alletn,  Allin.]  Arthur  Onslow,  speaker  of  the  House  of 

AL 


eon 
Judaism, 

fal wf  ^hool  V7d  thrunhW^^of  L^Z  ^J*"^  '^  ^Y  '^^"'^l^  ?^T^  t  He  formed  a 
den,  where  he  distinguished  himilf  by  his    biogi^phical  account,  m  five  fobo  yolumes, 

classical  proficiency.   On  his  father's  death  he  2^  *^?nTr5^'^4^      "i  ^  f^'I^^^ 

carried  on  the  scIiVk)!,  which  was  called  the  ^^«  !;'»»,dat«4 1'  f '  ^Jf  ""^^^  ^  ^  ^f^^ 

Madras  House  Grammar  School,  at  Hackney.  J?  n^^  ^'p"'"^ -^  °^^Ji^  """^  ^*T 

He  obtained,  in  1840,  the  degi^  of  doctor  ^"T'^  .^m""^'  T    *  ^i*"^,^^?-^''}^  }^ 

of  philosoph;  from  th^  university  of  Leipzig.  ^™f  *^  ^^  ^°«\9^-  ,.^?  "^^  «V"^ 

His  kind  disposition  and  natural   sagacity  "^ftenals  for  an  English  dictionap' of  objo- 

made  him  an  excellent  instructor.     In  the  ^f"  ^"^'^  ^^  °^  ^>^  '^^'''^  ^^'«  ^'^^ 

de<lication  of  his  'Analysis  of  Latin  Verbs ^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^"  "^^^'^^"^  ^'  ^^^  *  P«>- 

to  Thomas  Hewitt  Key,  he  confesses  that  ^^^mai  us^. 

many  of  his  philological  principles  were  de-  ^  [Harwoods   Alumni   LtoDenies    1 797.  286; 

rived  from  that  ^ntleman  He  also  acknow-  ^]f^l'  ^^^'  ^^,\*^  "^^vlf^S*  ^'""^i'l  ^^??^ 
ledges,  in  his  'plssav  on  Teaching  Greek,'  his    I»^«^rations.  1831.  vi.  704.]  T.  F.  T.  D. 

obligations  to  his 'friend  Mr.  W.  Wittich,  ;  ALLEN,  BENNET  (^.  1761-1782),  nia- 
teacher  of  German  in  ITniversity  College,  '  cellaneous  writer,  was  educated  at  Wad- 
I^ndon.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  paid  j  ham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
considerable  attention  to  Anglo-Saxon,  Swe-  ,  deg^ree  of  B.A.  16  Nov.  1757,  and  that  of 
dish,  Danish,  Icelandic,  and  German,  with  a  M.A.  12  July  1760  {Catalogue  of  0.rfbrd 
view  to  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  historv*  ■  Graduates,  p.  9).  He  subsequently  appears 
and  structure  of  the  En^j^lish  language.  He  ,  to  have  taken  holy  ord«^,  for  which  his 
left  many  notes  upon  this  subject,  but  not  in  writings  prove  him  to  have  been  singularly 
a  state  fit  for  publication.  ;  unfitted,  and  to  have  settled  in  I^ndon. 

His  chief  works,  of  which,  considering  the    Patronised  by  leaders  of  society  of  doubtful 


tive  Greek  Exercises,  for  teaching  Greek  from 
the  beginning  by  Writing,*  1839 ;  '  Eclogse 


ffe. 

work,  a  'Poem  inscribed  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,' published  in  1761,  shortly  after  the 


m  of  Oeom  HI,  i*  unobjcrtiotioUf ; 
I  1768  be  le  generally  creilit«t  with 
Aiding  the  son  of  llw  Munuit  of  Onnbj  to 
defend  Lord  ItalliraoK.  whn  was  awaiting 
Ilia  trud  in  Sewgate  on  a  ctmrge  of  rape,  W 
the  publication  of  an  anonymoiiB  pamphlet 
«nt  illvd  'Mndrm  Chast  itj ;  or  the  Agiwable 
Rape,  a  poem  b^  a  v<iung  evDlleman  of  six- 
teen in  viTulicatJon  of  (be  Right  Hon.  l^rd 

B e."  The  production  chiefly  cnnaistB  of  ft 

cusrae  aUaclc  on  the  Methodist  sect,  to  whirk 
tbe  [iroseciitrii  in  the  case  against  l»rd  Ital- 
tiniure  biJonged.  [See  CiLTERT,  Ubobbb, 
L.,rdlialtimoTe,  1731-1771.]  It  Is  attributed 
lo  Allen  on  the  fairly  certain  ground  of  a  , 
nint^niponnr  manuBcript  note  m  the  copy 
nt  (he  British  Muaeum,  stating  it  to  be  '  iin-  [ 
iloubledlr  bv  the  well-known  lUv.  Bennet  , 
AU.-D.'  llorac*  W«Ipole  (Letttr;  vi.  44)  is 
Iwlieved  1»  refer  to  thix  work  and  to  another  { 
vtt  a  kindred  topic,  of  n-hich  Allen  is  also  as-  ' 
BuniMl  to  be  the  author,  in  n  teller  In  tlie  I 
CnunlnH  of  Osiorj',  dated  o  Jan.  1774.  j 
•  The  present  Lord  Oranby  [who  bad  "uc- 
ceededtii  the  title  in  1770],'he  writt-s. -is  an  I 
author,  and  baa  written  s  poem  on"  Charity"  I 
[i.e.  a  probable  misreading  for  '  Chastity  H,  I 
and  in  prose  a  "  Modest  Apology  for  Adul- 
lery."  .  .  .  They  say  liis  lordship  writes  in  [ 
«oncvn  with  a  very  clever  young  man,  wlrnse 
nam*!  I  hm-e  fbrgoiten.'  A  shilling  ])nniphlet, 
«niilled  '  A  Mnde«t  Apologj-  for  the  prevail- 
ing Practice  of  Adultery,'  was  announced  for 
piiblicBtion  in  August  1773  in  the  'Gentle- 
mauV  Mngaiine '  (p.  .198),  but  nothing  further 
is  known  of  it,  and  it  may  possibly  have 
betin  suppressed. 

In  BUbnequent  vears  Allen  contributed 
:o  Hie  '  Sfoming  Post,'  and  in  an 
.  article,  called  '  Charnolers  of 
Princii>al  Men  of  the  [American]  Rebellion,' 
which  appeared  lliere  on  S9  June  1771),  be 
vehemently  attacked  the  character  of  agentle- 
Dun  named  Daniel  Dulany,  formerly  secre- 
tarj- of  Maryland,  On  1  July  the  'Morning 
Poet '  withdrew  the  charges  against  Dulnnr, 
but  Mr.  IJoyd  Uulnnv.a  brother  of  the  sub- 
t  of  the  alleged  liliel,  challenged  its  nn- 


r>sbi(iuable  ladies,  waa  cimvioted.  and 
tvncMl   to  a   line  of  one   abiUiag 


largely 


Allen  does  not  appear  t 

pelf  the  writer  of  the  article  immediately, 
hut  after  a  long  interval  a.  meeting  wm  ar- 
ranged. On  18  Jiine  1763  the  duel  was 
fought,  and  Diilanv  was  killed.  Allen  and 
his  second,  liobert  .'llnrris,  snrrendered  them- 
selvea  on  'i  July  of  the  snme  year,  to  answer 
a  ebarge  of  nianslanghter  at  the  (Jld  Bailey 
•eMlons.  Aftera  trial,  which  attractedgi'ne- 
ral  public  alfentinn,  Allen,  in  spite  of  the 
«vi(l«nce  as  to  his  character  adibiced  by 
Loeds    Batcman,   Mountnorrie,   and    many 


[Kfli«  toA  Querio  (Sid  aniM).  iii.  U\. 
Annual  Re^islfr  (178!).  p.  !1>;  GurapfM  H*- 
ffHiiar.  H.  79;  Oeot.  Mjig.  I>1.  353.1      <^-  L  L. 

ALLEN,  EDMl'SD  (ISIB.'-llHW), 
bishop-elect  of  ttochrutcr,  a  nntirr  of  the 
coimtv  of  Norfolk,  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  C-olleev.  Cambridge,  in  IIUW, 
took  i)ie  degree  of  M.A.  in  lr>37.  and  WM 
steward  of  his  college  in  lft3».  Not  long 
afterwards  he  (ibtnintnl  ))erTnis«ton  from  tlie 
society  to  ^  and  study  beyond  the  seu  for 
a  limitisl  time.  When  the  leave  of  abaonce 
had  almost  expired,  his  friend  Sir  Ilaary 
Knyrett  wrote  to  the  roaster  and  fttUows 
requesting  a  further  indulgence  of  two  or 
three  years,  bolh  on  account  of  the  wars, 
which  rendered  his  return  unMife,  and  of  his 
being  in  a  situatiou  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  making  considerable  advancm  in 
leanung.  Sirllenryeoems tohavebeenmon 
than  ordinarily  solid  tons  about  nbtainingthia 
favour,  and  he  assured  the  college  authorities 
t  bat  iflhey  would  oblige  him  therein,he should 
gladly  lay  hold  of  any  opportunity  to  show 
Ilia  gratitude.  To  lliis  appeal  the  president 
(Mr.  Poriel,  in  the  absence  of  the  master, 
with  the  consent  of  the  rest,  returned  a 
favourable  answer,  grant  inglea\e  of  absence 
for  two  years  longer,  but  exhorting  him  to 
advise  Allen  in  his  next  letters  'to  use  him- 
aelfe  in  all  points  pristelike  in  holinesse  and 
devocion,  wliereof  we  here  otlienvise,  but  as 
all  reports  be  not  true,  so  I  tnisl  this  is  not.' 
On  the  re«ipt  of  .Sir  Henry's  letters  Allen 
wrote  n  long  answer  to  the  president  (dated 
from  landau,  22  Marrh  ln4fi-(l),  adtnow- 
ledgingthe  favour  shown  him,  and  eudoavour- 
ing  to  purge  himself  from  the  slanderous  n>- 
porle  by  solemnly  declaring  in  the  presnnce 
of  Ood  that  they  were  all  utterly  false.  He 
entreats  Porie  to  continue  to  liim  both  hi* 
friendship  and  good  offic««  with  the  society, 
and  also  to  remit  him  hia  stipend,  of  whieh 
he  stood  in  urgent  need  by  reason  of  '  the 
extreme  dejirlh  that  bnth  beene  here  so  great 
t  lies  three  yearys,  a*  no  man  here  lyvyng  can 
remember  sny  like.'  He  adds  that  ho  was 
frei|uently  obliged  lo  change  the  place  of  his 
nbode  on  many  necessary  consideraliona, 
more  particularly  to  hear  the  divers  gifts  of 
God  in  good  men,  whereby,  lie  thanked  the 
Lord,  he  had  found  no  little  profit:  >nd  he 
concludes,  in  the  same  pious  «train  in  which 
the  re^t  of  his  letter  is  written,  with  his 
hearty  prayers  for  the  nroaperity  of  the  so- 
ciety.' There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  denial 
of  the  repftrls  ihat  he  wtw  attachud  to  tho 
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reformed  doctrines  was  prompted  by  pruden- 
tial  motives,  for  Str3rpe  admits  that  while 
abroad  he  became  not  only  a  proficient  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  but  an '  eminent 
protestant  divine '  and  a  '  learned  minister  of 
the  Gospel/  Moreover,  it  appears  that,  so 
far  from  being  bound  by  liis  ordination  vows, 
he  had  a  wife  and  eight  children  (Machyn, 
Dian/f  208).  As  he  is  styled  B.D.,  and  no 
such  degree  is  recorded,  he  probably  took  it 
in  some  foreign  university.  In  1549  he  was 
in  England,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  Aincess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen. 
On  Mary's  accession  he  again  went  abroad, 
and  did  not  return  to  England  till  after  her 
death. 

Queen  Elizabeth  constituted  him  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains,  and  gave  him  a  commis- 
sion to  act  under  her  as  an  ambassador.  He 
was  nominated  to  the  see  of  liochester,  and 
is  presumed  to  have  been  elected  to  that 
bisnopric  under  a  conffS  (VSlire  which  issued 
27  July  1559.  He  died,  however,  before 
consecration,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  London,  30  Aug. 
1559. 

He  is  author  of:  1.  '  A  CJhristian  Introduc- 
tion, forsouth,  containing  the  Principles  of  our 
Faith  and  Religion,'  London,  1548, 1550,  and 
1551,  8vo.  2.  *  A  Catechisme,  that  is  to  say, 
a  Christen  Instruction  of  the  principal  Pointes 
of  Christes  Ileligion,*  Jjonaon,  1551,  8vo. 
3.  *  Of  the  Authority  of  the  Word  of  God, 
translated  from  Alexander  Ales.'  4.  *0n 
both  Species  of  the  Sacrament  and  the  Autho- 
rity of  Bishops,  translated  from  Philip  Me- 
lancthon.'  5.  *0n  the  Apocalypse,  translated 
from  Conrad  Pelican.'  6.  *  Puraplirase  upon 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  translated  from 
IjCo  Jude,  minister  of  Zurich,' London,  1549, 
fol.  7.  To  him  is  also  attributed  the  trans- 
lation of  an  epistle  of  Dr.  Matthew  Gribald, 
professor  of  law  at  Padua,  on  the  *  Tre- 
mendous Judgment  of  God,'  1550,  12mo. 

[Masters's  Hist,  of  Corpus  Christ  i  Coll.  Camb. 
213,  Append.  85;  MS.  Addit.  6862  f.  45 ;  Tan- 
ner's Bibl.  Brit.  27  ;  Ames,  Typogr.  Antiq.  (Her- 
bert), 544, 547  ;  Cooper's  Athense  Ciintnb.  i.  198  ; 
Machyn's  Diary,  208.]  T.  C. 

ALLEN,  JAMES  BAYLIS  (1803-1876), 
line-engraver,    was    bom    in    Birmingham, 
18  April  1803.    He  was  the  son  of  a  button- 
manufacturer,   and   as   a  boy  followed  his  ! 
father's  business ;  but  at  about  fifteen  years  j 
of  age  he  was  articled  to  an  elder  brother, 
a  general    engraver    in    Birmingham,   and  | 
about  three  years  later  he  commenced  his 
artistic  training  by  attending  the  drawing 
classes  of  John  Vincent  Baroer.     In  1824 
he  came  to  London,  and  soon  found  employ- 


ment in  the  studio  of  the  flndeoB,  for  who«e 
'  Royal  Ghdlery  of  British  Art '  he  engraved  at 
a  later  period  '  Trent  in  the  Tyrol/  after  Sir 
A.  W.  Callcott.  Allen's  best  plates,  how- 
ever, are  those  after  Tumer^s  drawings  for  the 
'  Rivers  of  France,'  183^-5,  consisting  of  viewi 
of  Amboise,  Caudebec,  Havre,  and  St.  Ger- 
main; and  for  the  'England  and  W^es,' 
1827--32,  for  which  he  engraved  the  plates  of 
Stonyhurst,  Upnor  Castle,  Orfordness,  Hai^ 
borough  Sands,  and  Lowestoft  Liffhthoiue. 
To  these  may  be  added  '  The  Fdls  of  the 
Rhine,'  after  Turner,  for  the  'Keepsake'  of 
1833;  some  plates  after  Stanfield  and  Allom 
for  Heath's  'Picturesque  Annual,' and otheis 
after  Prout,  Roberts,  Holland,  and  J.  B.  Har- 
ding, for  Jennin^'s  'Landscape  Annual;' 
and  '  The  Grand  Bal  Masqat  at  the  Open, 
Paris,'  after  Eugene  Lami — a  plate  remarkaUe 
for  its  effective  rendering  of  artificial  light  and 
hot  atmosphere — for  .Ailom's  '  France  illu»- 
trated.'  His  larger  works  were  executed  chiefly 
for  the  'Art  Journal,'  and  comprise  'Tm 
Columns  of  St.  Mark,  Venice,'  after  Boning^ 
ton,  the  '  Battle  of  Borodino,' '  Lady  Godiva,' 
and  '  The  Fiery  Furnace,'  after  George  Jone«r 
R  A.,  and  '  Westminster  Bridge,  1745,'  and 
'  London  Bridge,  1745,'  after  Samuel  Scott, 
for  the  Vernon  (iallery ;  the  '  Death  of  Nel- 
son,' '  Phijne  going  to  the  Bath  as  Venos,* 
the  '  Decline  of  Carthage,' '  Ehrenbreitstein,' 
'  St.  Mawes,  Cornwall,  and  '  Upnor  Castle,' 
for  the  Turner  Gallery ;  and  the  *  Battle  of 
Meeanee,'  after  Armitage,  *  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital,' after  Chambers,  'Hyde  Park  in  1851/ 
after  J.  D.  Harding,  '  Venice :  the  Bucen- 
taur '  and  '  The  Dogana,  Venice,'  after  Cam- 
let to,  and  '  The  Herdsman,'  after  Berchem, 
for  the  Royal  Gallery ;  '  The  Nelson  Column/ 
after  G.  Hawkins, '  Smyrna,'  after  AUom,  and 
'  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,'  after 
Turner.  He  engraved  likewise  a  set  of  five 
views  on  the  coasts  of  Suffolk  and  Kent,  and 
plates  for  Bartlett's '  Ireland,'  1835,  Bartlett's 
*  Switzerland/  ia39,  Bartlett's  'Canadian 
Scenenr/  1840,  Beattie's  'Scotland,'  1836. 
Finden's  '  Views  of  the  Ports  and  Harbours  of 
Great  Britain,'  1839,  and  Wright's  '  Rhine, 
Italy,  and  Greece,'  1843. 

Allen,  together  with  William  and  Edward 
Radclyffe  and  the  Willmores,  belonged  to 
a  school  of  landscape-engravers  which  arose 
in  Birmingham  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century  in  consequence  of  the  em- 
ployment of  numerous  engravers  of  various 
Kinds  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  of 
that  city,  which  were  then  in  some  respects 
different  from  what  they  are  now.  He  oied, 
after  a  long  illness,  at  Camden  Town,  London,. 
10  Jan.  1876. 

[Art  Journ.  1876,  p.  106.]  B.  K.  G. 
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ALLEN,  JAMES  C.  {d,  1831),  line- 
engraver,  the  son  of  a  Smithfield  salesman, 
was  a  native  of  London.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  William  Bernard  Cooke,  in  whose  stuaio 
he  worked  for  several  years  after  the  ter- 
mination of  his  apprenticeship,  and  in  con- 
iitnction  with  whom  he  engraved  and  pub- 
lished in  1821  'Views  of  the  Colosseum,' 
from  drawings  by  Major-General  Cockbum, 
and  in  1825  'Views  in  the  South  of  France, 
chiefly  on  the  Rhone,'  from  drawings  by 
Peter  De  Wint,  after  original  sketches  by 
John  Hughes.  He  likewise  engraved  a 
spirited  plate  of  the  '  Defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  after  P.  J.  de  Loutherbourg,  for  the 
Gallery  of  Greenwich  Hospital ; '  *  St.  Mawes, 
ZJomwall,'  after  Turner,  for  Cookers  *  Pictu- 
■esque  Views  on  the  Southern  Coast  of  Eng- 
and ; '  '  Portsmouth  from  Spithead,'  after 
^tanfield ;  and  '  The  Temple  of  Isis,'  after 
Zk»ckbam.  He  excelled  especially  in  etching, 
md  was  much  employed  on  illustrations  for 
tiooks.  Weak  in  constitution  and  eccentric 
in  his  habits,  he  died  in  middle  life  soon  after 
1831. 

[Redgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the 
EngliBh  School,  1878.]  K  £.  G. 

ALLEN,  JAMES  MOUNTFORD  (1809- 
1883),  architect,  was  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Allen,  vicar  of  Bleddington,  Gloucestershire, 
formerly  master  of  Crewkeme  Grammar 
School,  Somersetshire.  He  was  bom  at 
Crewkeme  14  Aug.  1809.  After  studying 
architecture  for  five  years  at  Exeter  under 
Mr.  Cornish,  he  came  to  London  at  the  age 
of  21,  worked  for  some  time  in  Mr.  Fowler^s 
office,  and  settled  down  into  general  prac- 
tice till  he  was  47,  when  he  returned  to 
Crewkeme,  where  he  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive practice  as  a  church  architect  till  his 
death  in  1883.  A  considerable  number  of 
churches,  rectory-houses,  and  schools,  either 
new  or  restored,  passed  through  his  hands,  in  ■ 
addition  to  gentlemen's  residences.  The 
little  church  at  Cricket  Malherbie,  near  D- 
minster,  is  much  admired,  and  the  reredos  at 
Chardstock  is  well  known  and  has  been  re- 
produced in  other  churches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

[Builder,  xliv.  863.]  T.  C. 

ALLEN,  JOHN  (1476-1634),  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  studied  first  at  Oxford  and  after- 
wards at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree, 
as  Wood  believes,  of  LL.B.,  and  not  M.  A.,  as 
Dthers  supposed.  He  afterguards,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  was  made  LL.D.,  either 
it  Rome  or  at  some  Italian  imiversity ,  having 
been  sent  abroad  by  Archbishop  Warham  on 
matters  connected  with  the  cnurch,  and  re- 
sided in  Italy  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  | 

VOL.  I. 


His  absence  from  England  could  scarcely 
have  been  so  long ;  for  Warham  became  arch- 
bishop in  1504,  and  Allen  received  English 
benences  at  pretty  frequent  inter\'als,  even 
from  an  earlier  date  than  that  till  1515,  while 
we  know  that  he  was  at  home  in  1522,  and 
that  he  could  not  have  gone  abroad  after- 
wards for  any  length  of  time.    The  history 
of  his  early  promotions  is  mainly  derived 
from  a  catalogue  of  documents  exhibited  by 
him  to  Dr.  Brett,  commissarv  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  in  1525.     He  tirst  obtained  a 
*  title  *  or  capacity  to  receive  orders,  *  dated 
at  the  manor  of  Denham,  10  Sept.  1496.* 
Next  he  had  *  letters  dimissory,*  dated  Lon- 
don, 6  Feb.  1498  (that  is,  1498-9).    He  took 
subdeacon's  orders  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month,  and  deacon's  on  16  March  following. 
A  dispensation  for  age  was  granted  to  him 
on  8  March  1499,  and  he  became  a  priest  on 
25  Aug.  in  the  same  ye^r.    He  was  instituted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Chislet,  in  Canterbury 
diocese,  on  6  July  1503,  and  shortly  after- 
wards obtained  from  Rome  what  is  called  a 
bulla  trialitatis,  probably  a  dispensation  to 
hold  three  benefices  at  a  time,  dated  13  Feb. 
1503-4.     In  1505  he  obtained  another  bull, 
dated  13  April,  for  uniting  the  vicarage  of 
Chislet  to  the  prebend  of  St.  Margaret's  in 
Lincoln  Cathearal ;  but  apparently  this  was 
never  acted  upon,  for  his  name  does  not  appear 
among  the  prebendaries  of  St.  Margaret's. 
On  12  Jan.  1507-8  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Sundridge  in  Kent,  and  three  years 
later  (6  March  1510-1)  to  that  of  Aldington 
in  the  same  county.     The  latter  he  resigned 
within  a  twelvemonth,  obtaining  in  its  place 
the  rural  deanery  of  Risebergh,  or  Monks 
Risborough,  in  Buckinghamshire,  a  peculiar 
of  Canterbury,  to  which  he  was  instituted 
by  letters  dated  at  Lambeth  25  Jan.  1511-2. 
Meanwhile  he  had  obtained  another  bull, 
dated  19  June  (13th  calends  of  July)  1508, 
for  the  union  of  Sundridge  with  the  canonry 
of  Westbury.     On  1  March  1515-6  he  was 
made  rector  of  South  Ockendon,  Essex,  which 
he  resigned  in  1526(NEWCOURT,i2cp^r^oriM7W, 
ii.  448).     But  in  anticipation,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  this  last  preferment,  he  had  obtained 
a  bull  from  Leo  X,  who  was  tlien  at  Flo- 
rence, dated  (apparently)  on  7  Feb.,  for  the 
imion  of  South  Ockendon  to  the  prelxjnd  of 
Asgarby  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.     On  2  June 
1518  he  obtained  anotherpromot  ion,  described 
in  the  catalogue  as  '  Litene  institutionis  Ar- 
chi'tus  Calipolen.' 

He  now  bi^gan  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  whose  commissary  he  was 
as  early  as  1522.  On  2  Dec.  1523  he  obtained 
(of  Wolsey's  gift)  the  rectorv^  of  Gaidbv  (not 
Dalby :  see  Valor  Ecc,  Record  Commission^  iv. 
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152, 162)  in  Leicestershire,  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  master  and  brethren  of  the 
hospital  of  Burton  Lazars.  The  cardinal 
was  then  at  the  height  of  power ;  but  one  of 
the  articles  for  which  he  was  impeached  six 
years  later  was  that  he  had  disposed  of  this 
oenefice  by  virtue  of  his  legatine  authority 
in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  true  patrons 
(Bbbweb's  Letters  ^c.  of  Henru  Vllly  vol. 
iv.  pt.  3,  No.  6035).  It  is  clear  tnis  was  only 
one  of  those  technical  offences  which  the  inge- 
nuity of  lawyers  never  failed  to  discover  when 
it  was  sought  in  those  days  to  crush  a  falling 
statesman.  Much  more  serious  complaint  was 
made  at  the  time  of  another  of  the  cardinal's 
measures,  in  which  Allen  acted  as  one  of  his 
chief  agents — the  suppression  of  a  number 
of  minor  monasteries  in  1524  and  1525,  with 
a  view  to  the  foundation  of  his  two  colleges 
at  Ipswich  and  Oxford.  This  he  was  autho- 
risea  to  do  by  papal  bull ;  but  the  conduct  of 
his  agents  in  the  matter,  especially  of  Allen, 
gave  rise  to  considerable  outcry,  and  com- 
plaints were  made  about  it  to  the  king. 
Wolsey,  however,  appears  to  have  satisfied  the 
king  on  this  point,  and  Allen  continued  on  the 
high  road  to  favour.  On  19  Nov.  1524,  he  was 
made,  in  addition  to  his  other  promotions, 
vicar  of  Albome,  and  in  August  1525  rector 
of  Llaniestvn  in  Camarv'onshire.  It  was  with 
a  view  to  his  institution  to  this  latter  bene- 
fice that  the  documents  above  referred  to 
were  exhibited  by  him  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor's  commissary,  Dr.  Brett. 

On  18  June,  1526,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
prebend  of  Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire, 
belonging  to  Wolsey's  see  of  York,  which  he 
resigned  two  veara  later  on  being  made 
archbishop  of  I)ublin.  On  12  Jan.  1527,  he 
was  made  prebendniy  of  Reculverland  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  That  he  was  also  treasurer 
of  that  cathedral,  as  stated  by  some  writers, 
appears  to  be  a  mistake;  for,  according  to 
Le  Neve,  the  office  was  held  by  Thomas 
Benet,  LL.D.,  from  1521  to  1558.  He  con- 
tinued to  assist  Wolsey  in  the  discharge  of 
his  legatine  functions,  as  in  the  examina- 
tion of  heretics  and  in  the  collusive  suit 
shamefully  instituted  by  the  cardinal  against 
the  king  in  May  1527,  by  which  it  was 
sought  at  first  to  get  the  marriage  with 
Katharine  declared  invalid  without  her 
knowledge.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he 
accompanied  his  patron  on  his  splendid  mis- 
sion to  France,  described  by  Cavendish.  In 
August  1528  he  was  nominated  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin,  and  resigned  the  livings 
of  Sundridge  and  Risborough,  with  the  three 
prebends  of  Southwell,  Asgarby,  and  llecul- 
verland.  On  19  Sept.  he  was  made  chancel- 
lor of  Ireland,  and  the  money  due  to  the 


king  on  the  temporalities  of  his  see  wis  re- 
mitted (Rtker,  Fcedera  (1728),  xiv.  266,268). 
His  consecration  as  archbishop  took  place  on 
13  March,  1629  (Cottok's  Fhsti,  iL  18).    A 
difficult  task  lay  before  him  in  Ireland,  wheie 
he  was  expected  to  support  Wolsey's  authority 
as  legate,  which,  it  was  maintained  faj  tlie 
primate  (the  Archbishop  of  Armagh),  did  not 
extend  to  that  country  (Bbbweb,  iy.  5621). 
A  few  months  later  (October  1529)  Woker 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  indicted  for  tlie 
exercise  of  ms  legatine  powers  in  England; 
and  when,  in  1581,  the  English  deivy  were 
heavily  fined  for  having  submitted  to  his 
authority,  ^Vllen  also  had  to  compound  for 
offences   against  the  statutes  of  provisors 
and  pramumre  at  no    less    a    sum  than 
1466/.  13».  ^.    He  received  on  this  (7  Feb. 
1532)  a  general  pardon,  both  as  chancellor  of 
Ireland  and  as  Wolsey's  commissary.    But 
he  was  greatly  impoverished,  and  begged 
Cromwell  for  a  prebend  of  100/.  a  year  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  appearances.    On 
5  July  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  with 
whom  he  had  great  controversies  as  to  pre- 
cedence, was  made  chancellor  of  IieUna  in 
his  room. 

In  1534  broke  out  the  formidable  rebellion 
of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  Archbiahop 
Allen  secretly  left  Dublin  Castle,  where  lie 
was  in  danger  of  being  besieged,  and  took 
sail  for  England ;  but,  the  wind  being  un- 
favourable, he  was  driven  back,  and  com- 
pelled to  land  at  Clontarf  on  the  north  side 
of  Dublin  Bay.  He  took  refuge,  along  with 
some  dependants,  in  a  house  in  the  vimge  of 
Artaine.  On  the  news  of  his  landing  be- 
coming known,  Lord  Thomas  repaired  to  the 
spot,  and  caused  him  to  be  dragged  out  of 
bed  into  his  presence.  The  archbishop 
knelt  before  him  in  his  shirt  and  mantle,  en- 
treating for  mercy.  But  the  followers  of 
Lord  Thomas,  mistaking,  as  some  say,  an 
order  from  their  master,  which  was  simply  to 
take  him  away  and  put  him  in  confinement, 
butchered  him  and  most  of  his  attendants 
without  remorse.  This  foul  deed  was  done 
on  27  (or  perhaps  28)  July  1634,  and  Cam- 
pian,  writing  of  the  event  a  generation  later, 
says  '  the  place  is  ever  since  nedged  in,  over- 
grown and  unfrequented,  in  detestation  of 
the  fact.'  The  archbishop  is  said  to  have 
been  at  the  time  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

Allen  was  the  author  of  two  treatises: 
'Epistola  de  pallii  significatione  activa  et 
passiva/  written  when  he  received  his  pall 
as  archbishop,  and  '  De  consuetudinibus  ac 
statutis  in  tutoriis  causis  observandis.'  He 
also  compiled  two  Registers,  both  of  which 
are  still  extant,  the  one  called  '  Liber Niser,* 
and  the  other  '  Repertorium  Viridey'  fuU  of 
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information  regarding  the  affiurs  of 
^se  and  the  state  of  the  ehurches. 

's  Athens,  ed.  BUss,  i.  76 ;  State  Papers 
y  Yin,  vol.  ii-;  Calendar  of  ^ate 
lenry  VIII,  toLs.  iii.  to  viL ;  Campian's 
>f  Ireland.]  J.  G. 

3N,  or  ALUN,  JOHX  (1596-1671), 
be  patriarchs  of  New  England,  was 
1596.  It  is  believed  he  was  of  Cam- 
niversity,  where  he  proceeded  >LA. 
tscribed  by  one  not  griven  to  lauda- 
aving  been  '  a  hard  student,  a  good 
and  it  is  added  he  was '  an  exoeUent 
y  a  grave  and  pious  divine,  and  a 
i  most  humble,  heavenly,  and  cour- 
baviour,  full  of  sweet  christian  love 
None  the  less  was  he  exposed  to  the  , 
religious  persecutions  of  the  times, 
ettled '  at  Ipswich,  he  came  under 
of  that  high-church  precisian  and 
ombined,  Bishop  Wren-  He  volun- 
\  his  ^  cure 'and  removed  to  London, 
tan  be  contentious.  About  the  year 
e  accompanied  a  band  of  the  best  of 
Puritamsm  to  New  England,  *  being 

0  go  on  board  the  ship  which  was  : 
y  him  thither  in  disgfiuse,  in  order  ; 
pursuit.'    In  1639  he  was  'chosen 
the  [congregational]  church  of  Ded- 

assachusetts/  where  he  continued 
eloved  and  useful  all  the  rest  of  his 
ily  now  and  again  accompanying 
his  '  labours '  among  the  Indians. 
37  a  number  of  English  divines, 
ad  it  bruited  that  their  brethren  on 
r  side  were  departing  from  the  old 
f 8  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  disci- 
i  order,  addressed  to  them  a  letter 
y  in  respect  to  what  they  called  the 
)sition8.    The  New-England  divines 

1  the  communication  at  great  len^h, 
cknowledging  that  on  certain  points 
vs  had  been  modified.  This  in  turn 
led  to  by  John  Ball  on  behalf  of  the 
divines,  and  to  this  finally  a  very 
pungent  answer  was  given  by  Allen 
tn  Thomas  Shepard,  entitled  *  A  De- 
the  Nine  Positions.' 

a  protracted  controversy  agitated 
gland  on  the  proper  '  subjects  *  (or 
>f  baptism.     Allen  was  foremost  in 

and  published  a  vigorous  *  Defence 
»ynod  held  at  Boston  in  the  year 
He  was  likewise  associated  with 
in  a  treatise  on  '  Church  Keforma- 

Ilen  was  more  than  a  pastor  and 

Though  of  rare  patience  and  peace- 

le  could  take  a  stand  when  called 

ecessity  was  laid  on  him  to  do  so 


very  strongly  and  p^emptorily.  In  1646 
an  attempt  which  was  made  to  mng  the  co- 
lonists into  subjection  to  the  Brit^  parlia- 
ment produced  passionate  resistance.  Allen 
was  chosen  to  be  the  *  voice '  of  the  colony, 
and  he  submitted  a  statesmanlike  paper  in  'a 
manly  and  decided  tone,'  marking  the  just 
limitations  of  colonial  allegiance  and  imperial 
rights,  and  fully  sustaining  the  colonists. 

He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Mar- 
garet, went  over  with  him  to  New  England. 
Shortly  after  her  death  he  married  his  second 
wife  Katharine,  widow  of  Governor  Thomas 
Dudley.  He  left  three  sons,  and  all  over  the 
United  States  to-day  families  are  found  to 
trace  their  descent  from  him.  He  died  on 
26  Aug.  1671.  His  bereaved  congregation 
published  his  last  two  sermons :  the  one  from 
Song  of  Solomon  viii.  5,  and  the  other  from 
St.  John  xiv.  22.  In  their  preface  the  editors 
denominate  him  '  a  constant,  faithful,  dili- 
gent steward  in  the  house  of  Gfod,  a  man  of 
peace  and  truth,  and  a  burning  and  ahining 
light.'  These  two  sermons  were  some  years 
since  reprinted  in  a  memorial  volume,  en- 
titled *  The  Dedham  Pulpit.'  Allen's  name 
appears  with  reverent  mention  in  Winthrop's 
'  Letters  and  Journals.' 

[Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  iii.  456 ; 
Spragae's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  i. 
108-10 ;  Wren,  Parentalia,  p.  96  ;  Mather's  Mag^ 
nalia,  b.  iii.  pp.  132-3;  E.  Worthington's  Hist, 
of  Dedham.]  A.  B.  G. 

ALLEN,  or  ALLEYN,  JOHN  (1660?- 
1741),  physician  and  inventor,  the  date  of 
whose  birth  is  not  positively  known,  was 
M.D.,  but  of  what  university  does  not  appear. 
He  was  admitted  extra-licentiate  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  London  13  Sept.  1692; 
practised,  and  apparently  died,  at  Bridge- 
water,  Somersetshure.  The  very  existence  of 
this  physician  has,  stran^ly  enough,  been 
called  in  question,  even  quite  recently  (Wbk- 
laCH  ima  Hibsch,  Biograph.  Lejricon  der 
Aerzte,  Wien,  1884),  and  contemporary 
writers  (Manoet,  Btbliotheca  Scnptorum 
Medicorum,  Genevse,  1731,  i.  106,  ana  Elot, 
Diet,  Historique  de  la  MSdecinej  Mons,  1778, 
i.  96)  believed  the  name  imder  which  his 
chief  work,  the  '  Synopsis  Medicinee,'  was 
published,  to  be  a  pseuaon>'m  (itom  wjmosS)^ 
though  it  is  quotea  correctly  in  '  Acta  Erudi- 
torum '  (Lipsiffi,  1720,  p.  75).  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  this  author 
and  Dr.  Allen  of  Bridgewater.  His  portrait, 
engraved  by  Van  der  Gucht,  ad  vtvum,  is 
also  extant  to  show  that  he  actually  ex- 
isted. Allen  published  in  1719  'Synopsis 
universie  Medicinee  practice ;  sive  cfoctissi- 
morum  Virorum  de  Morbis  eorumoue  causis 
ac  remediis  judicia,'  a  work  whien  became 
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extremely  popular,  being  printed  in  many  edi- 
tions at  home  and  abroad,  both  in  Latin  and 
translated  into  modem  languages.  This 
work  claims  to  be  entirely  practical,  and  not 
to  deal  with  the  new  views  and  hypotheses 
which  abounded  in  the  medicine  of  ttie  time, 
but  makes  no  pretensions  to  originality.  It 
gives,  under  the  head  of  each  disease,  the 
opinions  of  various  authors,  ancient  and 
modem,  to  which  the  writer  added,  especially 
in  later  editions,  certain  obser^-ations  of 
his  own.  Allen  published  also  *S])ecimina 
Ichnographica ;  or  a  brief  narrative  of  several 
new  inventions  and  experiment*,'  London, 
1730,  4to,  pp.  44.  These  inventions  were 
three :  (1)  a  new  method  of  saving  coal  in 
the  engine  for  raising  water  by  fire  (i.e. 
Savery  and  Newcomen's  atmospheric  steam- 
engine)  by  enclosing  the  fire  within  the 
boiler ;  (2)  a  further  proposal  to  place  such 
an  engine,  made  by  this  improvement  more 
portable,  in  a  ship,  and,  by  forcing  water  out 
of  the  stem,  to  make  the  vessel  move,  so  that  it 
could  be  navigated  in  a  calm ;  if  ever  carried 
out,  this  would  have  been  probably  the  first 
known  model  of  a  steamship ;  and  (3)  a  new 
method  of  drj-ing  malt.  These  inventions 
were  patented.  Allen  is  also  said  to  have  in- 
vented a  new  model  of  a  chariot  going  on 
steel  springs,  probably  at  that  time  a  novelty. 
In  1730  Allen  was  electiKi  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  which  he  had  in  1716  com- 
municated a  paper  containing  the  plan  of  a 
*  Perpetual  IjOg  *  for  ships.  lie  died  16  Sept. 
1741. 

The  editions  of  the  *  SjTiopsis  Medicinre ' 
were  verj-  numerous.  In  the  following  list 
those  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  been 
verified  by  the  present  writer : — Latin :  first 
edition,  Londini,  •17l9,8vo,  third  (enlarged), 
ibid.  •1729,1749;  Amstelodami,  1720,  1723, 
•1730  (ed.  quinta);  Veuetiis,  1732,  •1762; 
Francofurti,  1749,1753.  English:  translated 
by  a  physician,  2  vols,  London,  •I 730,  8vo; 
translated  bv  the  author,  2  vols.,  London, 
•1733,  8vo,  also  1740,  1761.  French:  trans- 
lated by  Devaux,  with  additions,  Pari8,^1728, 
3  vols.  12mo ;  translated  bv  Boudon,  Paris, 
1737,  6  vols.,  ibid.  1741,  7  vols.,  1752,  7  vols. 
German:  Budissin,  1726. 

[Cront.  jVIng.  1741,  p.  500;  NicholsV  Literary 
Anecdotes,  i.  152.  411,  431  ;  Eloy's  Diet.  Histo- 
rique ;  IJrit.  Mils.  Catalogue  ;  Munk's  College 
of  Physicians,  2nd  od.  i.  485.]  J.  F.  P. 

ALLEN,  JOHN  (/.  1764),  nonconformist 
divine,  became  minister  in  1764  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  in  Petticoat  Lane,  having  been 
previously  a  preacher  at  Sali«hury.  On 
settling  in  London  he  opened  a  linendraper's 
shop  in  Shoreditch.     He  failed  in  business. 


and  passed  some  time  in  the  King's  BencL 
He  was  acquitted  on  a  trial  for  forgery ;  hot 
his  church  gave  him  up  for  bad  behaviour. 
His  next  congregation,  at  Broadatain,  New- 
castle, had  also  to  dismiss  him;  and  he 
retired  to  New  York,  where  he  preached  to 
large  congregations  till  his  death  at  an  un- 
certain date.  '  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  wag 
deficient  in  principle,'  or  rather  in  practice; 
but  he  published  a  good  many  tracts,  which 
have  been  frequently  reprintea,  some  of  them 
with  commendatory  preiaces  by  W.  Romaine. 
One  of  these  was  the  *  Spiritual  Magaiine,' 
which  originally  appearea  in  sixpenny  num- 
bers in  1752,  ana  professes  to  contain  a 
'corapleat  body  of  divinity.'  Others  are: 
1.  'The  Door  of  Knowledge  opened  in  a 
Spiritual  Campaign ; '  2.  '  T^e  Christian  Pil* 
grim ;  or  the  Travels  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
Spiritualised ; '  3.  'A  Chain  of  Truths ;  or  a 
Dissertation  upon  the  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels ; '  4.  A  compendious  Descant  of  the 
Autogenial  and  Theanthropos  Glories  of 
Christ ;  or  the  Crown  of  Crowns  set  ujk)ii 
the  head  of  King  Jesus.'  Allen  called  him- 
self a  'strict  Trinitarian,'  and  was  a  high 
Calvinist,  with  an  attachment  for  some  of 
Hutchinson's  opinions.  His  works,  we  are 
told,  were  in  high  repute  with  supralapea- 
rians. 

[Wilson's  Dissenting  Churches,  iv.  426.] 

ALLEN,  JOHN,  jun.  (rf.  1831),  book- 
seller and  antiquary,  the  son  of  a  Hereford 
man,  who  as  far  back  as  1775  was  the  leading 
bookseller  in  the  county.  Besides  attending 
to  an  extensive  printing  and  new-book  trade, 
the  youn^r  Allen  look  an  active  ]»art  in 
local  affairs,  and  brought  together  the  r*^ 
markable  collection  of  antiquities,  books, 
manuscripts,  maps,  and  prints  relating  to 
Herefordshire,  described  in  his  *  Bibliotheca.* 
A  history  of  the  county,  with  which  he  had 
made  some  progress,  has  never  been  published. 
He  retired  to  London  about  six  or  seven 
vears  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1831 . 

His  printed  works  are :  1 .  *  A  Translation  of 
the  Charter  granted  to  the  City  of  Hereford 
by  King  William  III,  14  June  1697  [>v 
J.  A.],'  Hereford,  J.  Allen,  1820,  sm.  4to. 

Sp.  56.  2.  *  Bibliotheca  Herefordiensis,  or  a 
escriptive  catalogue  of  books,  pamphlets, 
maps,  prints,  &c.,  relating  to  the  county  of 
Hereford,'  Hereford,  J.  Allen,  1821,  8vo,*pp. 
xii,  119.  Only  twenty-five  copies  printed  on 
wTitiug-paper  and  one  on  vellum,  lor  private 
distribution,  were  issued  of  this  work.  The 
titles  in  this  very  complete  bibliography  are 
supplied  in  almost  every  instance  from  the 
books   themselves.     It  is   arranged   under 
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^eTentem  kesdings*  whk  «■  mtrodactoiT  throash  kis  jyinpMhT  vicb  tke  princnle*  ct 

chapter  on  mmat  ai  %ht  beM  kwnni  muia-  the  "Aig  putT  and  liis  deep  ksovled^  of 

script  colkctiaift.     Jt  *TW  Pmc«dia^  in  coiijmiiiHkiiailu«to;7',bewm5oaeo<ftliejcl«ct 

Heftefoffdduie  couwctcd  whk  tbe  \isa  ci  fev  to  whom  tkr  pUn  of  tke  *  Edi]ib«f|:k 

Joseph  Hume,  3LP.  .  .  .  with  an  appeadix  BeTiev '  va*  oomiBiuucatcd  br  Jd&vj  and 

of  documefita  jtd.  Inr  J.  A.y  Hcrtfotd.  J.  ku  coadjutors^     In  1^1  Lord  Holland  de^ 

Allen.  I^±2.  ero.  4^  pp.     -L  'CoDectanea  sred  the  serrk^s  c^  *  a  cletvr  roung  Scotch 

Herefordnuia.  from  the  "Hereiord  Indepm-  medical  man  to  acnwipanT  kim  to  Spain,* 

dent," '  Hereford,  ISS^  poL  cro.  S  pp.  and  Alien  ira«  recommmded.  according  to 

[ITalk  thPo«iih  Hsdocd.  It  J.  P.  Wright.  <»e accoon:  hr  L*>rd  Lauderdale, and aceord- 

1819.  p.  «;  iieat.  Mac  l*i5  tJjdxi,  p."S7:  ing  to  another  by  Sydnej  Smith.   With  tht» 

Jiartin*  Cat.  of  Prir.  ft.  &m^  l»il,  p.  2S1 ;  iunflj .VDrfi remained  ahrvad untO  1*05. and 

HarergaTs  Faata  HmL  1869.]  JL  B.  T.  on  hi«  leCnm  to  Fngiand  became  a  ivgnlar 

inmate  of  Holland  lloase.  For  a  €fv  months 

ATJiKyi,  JOHN  ( 1^T1-1S99».  disenting  in  1-^06  he  va»  ander-secretaiy  to  the  ccvn- 

layman,  was  bom  at  Tran>  in  1771,  edo-  mittionenibrtFE«tingirith  America:  bat  that 

eated  there  by  Dr.  Caidne,  and  aftcrvaida  wa»  the  only  official  poBtion  which  he  ertr 

kept  an  academT  for  thirty  yeaz»  at  Hack-  keld.    Two'  year»  later  Allen  accompanied 

ney,  where  he  died  on  17  Jane  l^W.     Hi«  Lord  Holland  on  a  tour  in  Spain,  and  whilst 

chief  work  was  called  *  Modem  Jodaisn :  or  there  made  a  clo«f  and  acciLriSe  itiidy  of 

n  Brief  Aocoont  of  the  Opinimw.  Tiaditiotts.  the  history  and  social  characteristic*  of  the 

Rites,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  Modem  Spanish  people.    He  made  some  |iiogieifes  to- 

Times*  (Le.  since  the  fhnstian  erai,  1  toL  wards  a  volome  *on  the  interior  econooT 

8to,  1^16.     It  was  reprinted  in  18901     He  and  administration  of  Spain  under  the  dit 

also  published  in  1^1^  an  anonymous  Tolnme  ferent  periods  of  her  history.*  with  the  ob- 

called  *The  Fatl^ersthe  Reformers^  and  the  iect  of  illustrating  the  ditfrrent  cauMis  thai 

Public  Formularies  of  the  Church  <^  Eng-  OAxe  checked  her  pn^rv^s :  but  it  wnsncrw 


printed   in  Spanish  and   English, 

some  sermons  of  D.  de  Superyille,  1^16 :  and  though  he  did  not  publish,  a  pamphlet  with 

*  Two  DiMertations  on  Sacrifices '  from  the  the  title  *  Suggestions  on  the  Corte««*  con- 

L^tin  of  William  Owtiam,  1^17.  twining  his  views  on  the  principles  which 

[SJ>.UJL  I}ieiWMMrT;  Gent.  Mag.  5.S.  xiL  ^ouW  guide  the  Spanish  stateflnen. 

210;  Courtney  and  Bwes  Kl4i4(faMa  Connb.  It  is  as  a  figure  in  the  social  life  of  Holland 

i.  X-4.]  Houec  that  he  is  best  known.     ^  ith  Allen 

the  owntrrof  that  grvat  whig  house  searched 

ALLEN,  JOHy,MJ>.  0*71-1^43),  {oli-  the  records  of  history  ibr  the  materials  of 
tical  and  historical  writer,  was  bom  at  Red-  his  speeches,  and  to  .Vllen's  acute  criticism 
foord,  in  the  parish  of  C<4inton.  near  Edin-  he  submitted  the  historic  protests  which 
burghrOnSFeb.  1771.  His iather^James Allen,  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
n  writer  to  the  Signet  and  the  owner  of  the  Lords.  Allen  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
small  e«tate  of  RedfoonL  became  bankrupt ;  table  and  caired,  went  out  with  the  £uuly 
but  the  6on,  through  the  aid  of  his  mothers  to  dinnerparties,  and  had  a  room  of  his  own. 
family  and  the  liberality  of  her  second  hus-  still  known  bv  his  name,  in  the  house.  Mac- 
band,  was  furnished  with  a  good  education,  aulay  styles  liim  *  a  man  of  vast  informa- 
He  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Amot.  an  Edin-  tion  and  great  converEational  powers.*  and 
burgh  surgeon  (in  whose  house  his  lifelong  Lord  Byron  said  that  he  was  *the  best  in- 
-firiend,  Pmfe<sor  Thomson,  was  his  com-  formed  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  *  that  he 
panion  in  instruct  ion),  and  in  1791  became  knew.  Ixnd  Brougham  appended  a  warm 
H.D.  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  A\liilst  eulogy  of -Vllrn  to  the  third  series  of  the  *  His- 
livinff  in  that  city,  waiting  for  a  practice  tone  Sketckc^^  of  Statesmen  who  flourished 
whicn  did  not  eome  to  his  doors,  be  added  to  in  the  Time  c<f  George  IH  *  ( 1S45  ed.,  iL  175- 
liis  resources  by  lecturing  cm  medical  topics  82 1,  and  there  are  fpHjuent  and  laudatory 
— Francis  Homer  being  one  of  the  students  notices  of  him  in  Charles  Greville*s  Journals 
who  were  attracted  to  ms  course — and  trans-  in  his  description  of  the  famous  dinner  par- 
lated  Cuviers  'Introduction  to  the  Study  tit«  at  Holland  House.  Had  it  not  been 
of  the  Animal  Eeooomv '  (IdOl  y.  In  private  for  this  luxurious  retreat,  his  contributions 
life  he  was  known  for  &is  zeal  in  promoting  to  literature  would  have  been  more  nume- 
the  cause  of  political  reform  in  Sfotlind,  and  roos.    The  historical  portion  of  the  *  .Vnnual 
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Register '  for  1806-7  was  written  by  him,  and 
among  his  articles  in  the  'Edinburgh  Re- 
view '  were  the  *  Constitution  of  Parliament,* 
June  1816,  a  review  (December  1816)  of 
Warden's  letters  from  St.  Helena,  a  contri- 
bution which  is  said  to  have  surprised  Na- 
poleon by  its  intimate  knowleage  of  his 
early  life ;  two  criticisms  (April  1825,  and 
June  1826)  of  Dr.  Lin^rd^  'History  of 
England,*  and  a  dissertation  (October  1834) 
on  the  propriety  and  legality  of  creating 
peers  for  life.  Tx)  the  second  review  of  Dr. 
Lingard's  history,  which  dealt  especially 
with  his  account  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  the  learned  historian  replied  in  a 

*  Vindication '  (1826)  of  his  accuracy,  which 
went  through  at  least  five  editions,  where- 
upon the  critic  issued  a  rejoinder,  which  went 
into  a  second  edition.  Allen's  best  known 
work  was  an  'Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and 
Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  Eng- 
land '  (1830),  which  was  reprinted  aft^r  his 
death  with  biographical  notices  by  Sir  James 
Gibson  Craig  and  Major-ffeneral  Fox,  and 
still  remains  the  standard  treatise  on  the 
subject.  As  a  Scotchman  he  resented  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave's  opinion,  that  from  the 
seventh  century  to  tne  reign  of  Edward  I 
Scotland  was  a  dependent  member  of  the 
English  monarchy,  and  he  issued  in  1833  a 
'  Vindication  of  the  Ancient  Independence 
of  Scotland.'    Considerable  portions  of  the 

*  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles 
James  Fox,'  a  work  which  bears  the  name  of 
Lord  John  Russell  as  editor,  were  left  by 
Allen  in  a  state  ready  for  the  press,  and  the 
life  of  Fox  in  the  seventh  and  eic^hth  editions 
of  the  *  Encyclopaidia  Britannica '  was  his 
composition.  Mr.  Allen  was  steeped  in  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  whig  politicians 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

He  was  warden  of  Dulwich  College  from 
1811  to  1820,  and  master  from  that  year 
until  his  death.  He  died  at  33  South  Street, 
Lady  Holland's  residence,  on  10  April  1843, 
and  was  buried  at  Millbrook,  close  by  the 
third  Lord  Holland.  He  left  his  medical 
books  and  manuscripts  to  Dr.  Thomson,  his 
other  manuscript  journals  and  diaries  to 
Major-general  Charles  Richard  Fox,  and  his 
Spanish  and  Italian  books  to  Dulwich  Col- 
lege. 

[Lady  Holland's  Sydney  Smith ;  Memoirs  of 
Homer;  Blanch's  Pari-sh of  Camer^-ell ;  PrineoHs 
Marie  Liechtenstein's  Holland  Hoiwe,  i.  153, 266- 
75,  ii.  143  ;  Gent.  Mag.  xx.  96-97  (1843).] 

W.  P.  C. 

ALLEN,  JOHN  (d.  1855),  a  colonel  in 
the  French  army,  and  an  associate  of  Robert 
Emmet  in  the  Smeute  of  1803,  was  a  native  of 
Dublin,  where  he  was  also  for  some  time  a 


partner  in  a  drapery  buBineM.  Along  with 
Arthur  O'Connor  he  was  tried  for  high  treason 
at  Maidstone  in  February  1798,  but  acquitted. 
After  the  abortive  result  of  the  project  of 
Emmet,  whose  special  confidence  hue  enjoyed, 
Allen  escaped  from  Dublin  in  the  nniiona 
of  the  Trinity  College  Yeomanry  com,  and 
obtained  a  passage  in  a  vessel  to  France. 
Entering  the  French  service,  he  was  pro- 
moted  colonel  for  leading  the  stormuig  party 
at  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  in  Spain, 
in  1810.  During  the  second  occupation  of 
Paris  his  surrender  was,  it  is  said,  demanded 
by  the  English  government ;  but  while  being 
conducted  to  the  frontier,  he  made  his  escane, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  gendarmes  who 
had  him  in  charge,  at  the  last  station  on 
French  territory.  Subflequently  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Caen,  in  Normandy.  Allen 
was  a  protestant.  He  is  stated  in  Miles 
Byrne's  '  Memoirs '  (iii.  190)  t^  have  died  at 
Caen  10  Feb.  1865, 

[Madden's  United  Irishmen,  1846,  Srd  seria^ 
Tol.  iii.  pp.  136-139.]  T.  F.  H. 

ALLEN,  JOSEPH  WTLLIAM  (180S- 
1852),  landscape  painter,  the  son  of  a  school- 
master, was  bom  in  Lambeth  and  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  School.  He  was  some  time  usher 
in  a  school  at  Taunton,  but  j;ave  up  teaching 
for  art.  He  painted  first  in  water-colourB, 
latterly  for  the  most  part  in  oils.  He  found 
his  first  employer  in  a  dealer.  Afterwards 
he  took  to  scene-minting,  and  was  associated 
in  this  work  with  Charles  Tomkins  and 
Clarkson  Stanfield.  He  painted  much  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Olympic  for  Madame 
Vestris.  Allen  took  an  active  part  in  esta- 
blishing the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and 
latterly  exhibited  only  in  the  SufiTolk  Street 
Gallery.  An  important  painting  by  him  in 
1842  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  sold 
for  three  hundred  guineas.  In  the  following 
year  he  painted  a  companion  picture, '  Leith 
Hill,'  which  was  hardly  less  successfid.  He 
was  drawing-master  in  the  City  of  London 
School  from  its  foundation.  He  died  in  Au- 
gust 1852,  leaving  a  widow  and  large  family. 
*  His  works  were  of  some  merit,'  his  subiecta 
well  chosen,  and  not  without  artistic  feelillff^ 
but  *  crude  and  unfinished.'  This  is  Red- 
grave's criticism,  which  agrees  with  that  of 
Nagler.  Ottley's  praise  is  not  modified  by 
any  censure.  He  etched  some  landscapes,  of 
wliich  a  specimen  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  a 
characteristic  water-colour  drawing,  in  the 
print-room  of  the  British  Museum. 

[Ottley's  Recent  and  Living  Painters,  1866; 
Nagler's  Kiinstler-Lexicon,  ed.  1872 ;  Redgrave'a 
Dictionary  of  Painters;  Qent.  Mag.  October 
1852.]  £.  B. 
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ALLEN,  RALPH  (1694-17&4),  famous 
for  his  mtmifioeiioey  was  the  son  probably  of 
John  Allen,  of  St.  Blaiey,  Cornwall,  and 
Mary  Elliott,  of  the  adjoining  pariBh  of  St. 


resided  (except  for  about  three  months  annu- 
ally, which  he  spent  at  Wejmouth) ;  and  here 
for  many  years  he  entertained  a  continual 
succession  of  guests,  including  members  of 


Austell,  who  were  married  on  10  Feb.  1687.  t  the  royal  family  and  other  distinguished  visi- 
His  father  kept  a  small  inn  called  the '  Duke  |  tors  to  Bath.  Allen  also  had  a  residence  at 
William,'  or  the  '  Old  Duke,'  at  St.  Blaiey  Bathampton,  to  which  he  was  fond  of  retir- 
Highway.  His  grandmother  kept  the  St.  ing  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  seclusion  and 
Columb  ^ost-ofltoe,    and    the    boy,   whilst  .  repose. 

staying^  with  her,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  '  rlelding  has  avowedly  drawn  his  host's 
post-office  inspector  by  his  shrewdness  and  portrait  in  Squire  AUworthy  in '  Tom  Jones ' 
neat-handedness.  This  led  to  an  appoint-  (Liwrevce,  Life  of  Fielding,  1855,  p.  252), 
ment  in  the  Bath  post-office.  Here  ne  dis-  |  and  has  again  referred  to  him  in  ^Joseph 
tinguished  himself,  and  gained  the  patronage  J  Andrews,'  comparing  him  to  the  Man  of 
of  General  Wade  by  detecting  a  Jaa>bite  ;'  Boss.  '  One  Ai —  Al — ;  I  forget  his  name. ' 
plot.    Soon  after,  he  married  ms  first  wife,  |  Allen  is  said  to  have  presented  the  novelist 


teers,  100  strong.  On  beeoming  deputy-  |  to  Allen ;  and,  after  his  death,  Allen  took 
postmaster  at  Bath,  Allen's  attention  was  .  fharge  of  his  family,  provided  iat  their  edu- 
finequently  drawn  to  the  great  inconve-  |  cation, and  left  100/.  a  year  among  them  iib, 
nienoes  of  the  postal  system,  a  letter  istmi  \  370-1). 

Bath  for  Worcester,  for  instanee,  being  sent  j  Pope's  acquaintance  with  Allim  dates  from 
round  by  London.    Allen  devised  a  system    1796.    He  refers  to  him  in  the  Epilogue  to 


of  cross-posts  for  England  and  Wales,  and  the  *■  Satires  of  Horace 

^^^.^^^^J^^^t^^'''^'  I-^  l«"»b»*  Allen,  with  an  swkw«d  d«»e, 

the  date  OD  which  the  new  scheme  was  an-  ©o  irood  bv  st^dih,  and  bliwh  to  ft«i  it  fame, 

nounoed  in  the' London  Oasette,' to  1761,  his  ^  8««  "J  ««"«."»  ^'™  «>  n«a  n  ame, 

profito  were  on  an  avenge  12,0001^  a  vear.  The  friendship  with  Pope  was  intemipied 

(LBwnre,  Her  Mt^ttt^e  Mmls,  lOi-lli,  ed.  for  a  while  hj  the  poet\  attempt  Xf>  foist 

1865),  amounting  to  a  total  of  almit  half  a  Martha  Blount  upon  the  Prior  Park  family, 

million  of  money.    ADen  also   *^^^ni»  an  or,  according   to   other  acor^unts,    by   her 

employer  of  labour  to  a  very  laige  extent  as  demanding  Allen's  chariot  Ut  take  btr  to  a 

proprietorof  the  Combe  Down  qnarriea,  near  Boman  catholic  chapel  at  Bath,     But  the 

Bath,  and  invented  a  very  ingenioiis  eoo-  intereoone  between  the  poet  and  his  friend 
trivanee  for  eonveyiiy  the  luge  blscks  &[ '  was  afterward*  n»nm«d:  and  Pope^s  letters 
stone  f^om  the  qnarries  down  to  the  canaL  ;  Pf^^  ^^>^  Allen  overwhelmed  htm  with 

He  had  thus  become  a  man  of  soch  import-  tdndneases.     Pope  brrjugfat   Warlmrton  to 

ance  in  the  city  that  he  was  known  as  *The  Pncc  Park;   and  one  result    ^d   this  wa* 

3fanof Bath;'aiid,altlMNighonlyoDeemayor  Warbuton't  marriage  u>  d^ntrwUs  Tucker* 

(in  1742),  his  inflaenee  in  tW  town  eonaeil  ADen's  favourite  njece,aad  hi*  appointment, 

was  so  great  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  good-  thrriogh  Pitt's  infinence,  to  the  bishopric  f4 

hnmomed  caiieatnre  poitiait  oi  him,  lonr  Gloucester,    .Sherlock,  hikhfj^  of  SdisfaofT, 

iMTpalar  in  Bath,  entitM  'IV  oti  beadgil  was  also  a  visrtor  to  Prior  PaHc :  and  Hard, 

Corporstion.'    He  bow  left  his  old  reaidenee,  sneeeasvely  Usbo&  of  Corentrv,  Liehfield, 

between  York  Street  and  Lil^vt  AOev,  aivl  and  Woi«eater  — the  latt^  vmun^imfx^ia^ 

boiltoatof  hisownqnafneaaaolsiawimag-  hi*  kMt  by  an  inMcrifrti/jo  ^nr/w  «flJMx^;  on 

nifieent  manmon  on  the  Prior  Pkrk  EMXe,  a  tower  in  the  park  :  '  H^fo^jnJt  c^imi  viii, 
Wideomhe,  mmat  three  or  fonr  mikbs  fnm  '  Badnlpki    Allen,  yMshum.     Qni   vzitutem 

Bath,  and  near  tW  site  ai  his  €nKNM  onar-  venm    maqUkKmt^w:    eoL*,    venexare    hoe 

riea.    The  bnildiar  wns  ammm,mud  'm\7m  mxtam:    Vtxx\  £nmdshi|»  with  Allen  9^ 

and  finished  in  1743u    His  iflrndifl  mCjobs  pears  U>  have  Uims  m<oift  intimate,    Fiu  aas 

as  to  this  stracrare  are  said  to  katve  stteriv  for  Bath,  and  ,n  awns*  wa  im^AtXAtz  that 

confoonded   his  ankiscct,  Mbn   Wowi  ^If  he  had  bkmkt  xtuitmffJymit  wni  .Ulm  tuMr 

Bath;  hot  AfleneainndtbMont,  and  Wuh  a  lecur,  datAd  1«  !>»«:.  1740,  in  ti«t  EgRTUMs 

averyhimlaomtf  atrncfue  in  the  Corithaan  M.Sft,^  A  slight  er^4A»ib»  ^jsmx:  ar>i^  UfCvwa 

styl^     He   aka   enctei   the  paetavea^wt  thefriMdsonaoer^wnt'^PitsVrvfiueaigv^join 

h  !■  atiam  straetaBew kwivB  as'Hham  6ffJokaiieahrigjb(S,hiseoUieain»frin*^fW^ 

Caatlc'whiA  itiaii  onthe  hiPtotJbg  soih>  sctfiaucm  of  Bi^  ia  pnantin^  v.r  tiie  kinr 

oTBttk.    At  Fkmr  F^ok  he  fHKfnllv  a  naeMoral  of  cMignEtalatJiui  fr^»  the  Batk 
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Corporation  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  [Chatham  Correspondence  (1838);  ThackenvV 
of  1763.  Pitt  ohjected  to  the  peace  beinff  Life  of  Lurd  Chatham ;  Wood's  Eanj  towards 
described  as  *  adequate,' and  Alien  avowed  '  »  description  of  Bath;  Derrick's  Letters  written 
himself  entirely  responsible  for  the  insertion  fw>m  LiTerpool;  Thicknesse's  New  Bath  Guide, 
of  the  word.  That  they  continued  friends  ?778;  Hurds  Works  of  Bidiop  Warburton,  ruL 
is,  however,  shown  by  Pitt's  writing  to  Mrs.    »•  «^;  ^^^^J  CoUinsons  History  rf  Somerset ; 

Allen  on  her  husband's  death,  *  I  felr  not  aU  ^^^^^y  «J?^  ®"  wM  ^"''^u'^^*'^^ 
♦i,«  »«.w.^i^  ^f  k:«  ^:^,.^»  «.:ii  u«««  ^^^^^  Wales ;  Lgan  s  Walks  through  Bath ;  LKtitis 
the  example  of  his  virtues  will  have  power  ,  Hawki^'s  Anecdote. ;  Polwl^e's  Bio^phk.] 

Sketches ;  Bartlett  s  History  of  the  Par 
Blazey;  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes; 
Illustrations;  Comhill  Magazine,  vol.  ^..... , 
unnght  and  ablest  of  ministers  that  has  Annual  Register,  1763 ;  aentleman's  MagasiDf, 
adorned  our  country.'  Pope  left  Allen  150/.  1764  ;  Kilvert's  Remains,  and  his  'Ralph  Allen 
by  his  will,  that  sum  *  being,  to  the  best  of  and  Prior  Park ; '  Quarterly  Review,  1875 ; 
my  calculation,  the  account  of  what  I  have  .  Earle's  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  Bath ;  Mook- 
received  from  him,  partly  for  my  own,  and  i  land's  Literature  of  Bath ;  ^Dmstall's  Ramble* 
partly  for  charitable  uses.'  Allen  quietly  about  Bath;  Wright's  Historic  Guide  toBtth; 
observed,  <  He  forgot  to  add  the  other  0  to  the  Rede's  Anecdotesand  Biography ;  Antobiographj 
150,'  and  sent  the  money  to  the  Bath  Hos-  !^^^-^®^^»  '"•  ^^®»  ^  ^^  *  Calendar  of 
pital.  This  was  an  institution  in  which  he  ,  ^?'".«  ^f!?o^*ef"»J  760-66;  Royal  Magsone, 
took  a  warm  interest    ffivimr  all  the  stone   ■  ^'^^'  '^-  ^7^^'  Egerton  MSS.  British  MuMam, 

ing  is  called  after  him,  and  a  bust  portrait  is  j  ALLEN,  THOMAS  (1542-1632),  mathe- 
preserved  there,  as  well  as  another  bust  and  an  matician,  was  bom  at  Uttoxeter,  Stafford- 
oil  painting  at  the  Guildhall.  He  also  cased  shire,  21  Dec.  (St.  Thomas's  Day),  1542, 
the  exterior  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  |  being  a  descendant,  through  six  ffenerations, 
in  London  with  stone,  at  his  own  expense,    of  Henry  Allan,  or  Alan,  lord  of  the  manor 


Allen's  known  acts  of  benevolence  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  He  gave  away  more 
than  1,000/.  a  year.    On  his  way  to  London  ■ 


of  Bucknall,  in  the  same  county.  He  wa» 
admitted  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
4  June  1561,  proceeded  to  his  B.A.  degree 


in  1764  he  was  taken  ill  at  Maidenhead,  and  |  13  May  1563 ;  was  chosen  fellow  of  his 
returned  to  Bath  to  die  on  29  June  in  that  ,  college  in  1565,  and  proceeded  to  his  M.A. 
year.  A  mural  tablet  is  erected  to  his  me-  |  degree  21  April  1567.  Being  studious  and 
mory  in  the  south  aisle  of  Bathampton  !  averse  from  taking  holy  orders,  he  left  his  col- 
Church,  a  part  of  the  structure  which  he  re-  '  lege  and  fellowship,  and  retired  to  Gloucester 
built  in  1/54.  His  remains  were  interred  1  Hall  about  1570.  lie  became  an  eminent  ma- 
in the  neiglibouring  churchyard  ofClaverton,  '  thematician,  philosopher,  and  antiquary,  and 
where  there  is  a  pyramid  recording  his  age,  i  was  invited  to  visit  the  houses  of  noblemen 
the  day  of  his  death,  and  his  *  full  hopes  of  ;  of  his  own  and  foreign  nations.  Albertus 
everlasting    happiness     in    another    state.' j  l^aski,  palatinate  of  Sieradx  in  Poland,  while 


Ilalph  Allen  was  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  of  stout  build,  *  very  grave  and  well- 
looKing,'  says  Derrick,  extremely  plain  in  his 
costume,  and  remarkably  courteous  in  his  be- 
haviour. His  character  has  been  drawn  in 
the  most  glowing  terms,  not  only,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  Pitt,  but  also  by  AVarburton, 
Hurd,  Mrs.  Delany,  and  others,  all  bearing 
the  strongest  testimony  to  his  simplicity,  his 
benevolence,  his  splendid  hospitality,  his 
strong  natural  abilities,  his  superior  good 
sense,  and  his  domestic  virtues.  His  second 
wife  was  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Holder,  bv  whom 


on  a  visit  to  England  in  1583,  vainly  in- 
vited Allen  to  go  and  live  with  him  in  that 
country. 

He  spent  some  time  under  the  roof  of 
Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  great 
patron  of  mathematicians,  probably  at  Sion 
House,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
those  '  Atlantes  of  the  mathematical  world,' 
the  famous  Dr.  John  Dee,  Thomas  Harriot, 
Nathaniel  Taporley,  and  Walter  Warner. 
He  was  highly  respected  by,  and  corresponded 
with,  other  famous  men  of  his  time,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Bodlev,  William  Camden,  Sir  Ro- 


he  had  an  only  child,  Ralph,  who  became  j  bert.  Cotton,  Selden,  and  Sir  H.  Spelman. 
oomptrollor  of  the  Bje  Letter  Office,  and  Robert,  earl  of  I^eicester,  chancellor  of  the 
of  wnom  little  further  IS  known;  his  nephew,  university  of  Oxford  and  Queen  Elizabeth*;^ 
Thomas  Daniell,  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  '  favourite,  offered  him  a  bishopric,  but  he  pre- 
Truro,  whose  son,  Ralph  Allen  Daniell,  was  ferred  a  life  of  retirement.  He  is  described 
M.P.  for  West  Looe  from  1806  to  1813,  and  |  by  Fuller  as  having  *  succeeded  to  the  skill 
built  the  handsome  mansion  of  Trelissick,  !  and  scandal  of  Friar  Bacon.'  Hia  skill  in 
which  overlooks  Falmouth  harbour.  matlu>matics  and  astrology,  and   the  great 


t  and  glaBaes  in  Lis 
room,  mode  tho  vulgar  look  upon  hint  ee  a 
magician;  hissfnilorwoald  tvUtbem 'thai 
he  met  the  spirits  coming  up  the  stairs  like 
be«s.*  (For  another  quaint  storv  «ee  AtBRET, 
Xetttn/roM  BmirKTit  Ptrnoni,  lond.  1613, 
vol.  ii.  p.  202.)  Allen  was  sJso  a  great  collec- 
tor of  manuscripts,  especially  those  of  history, 
Antiquities,  aftrouomy,  matbematics,  and  plu- 
lusophfi  and  it  is  stippoBed  that  Ibo«e  on  phi- 
losophy frll  into  the  hands  of  Sir  K.  Digby, 
who  made  use  of  them  in  his  own  works. 
^Ulen  died  in  Gloucester  Hall,  30  Sept.  1632, 
and  WB«  buried  on  the  following;  day  in  the 
chape!  ofTrinity  College, upon  which  occasion 
two  learned  orBlious  setting  forth  his  merits 
A»ere  read  by  William  Burton  and  George 
Bathiirst  before  the  vice-chancellor  and 
heads  of  colleges;  they  were  published  the 
eame  year.  Ilia  portrait  is  still  preserved  in 
the  president's  lodge  of  Trinity  Ccd lege,  from 
-which  an  engraving  was  executed  by  J. 
Bretherton  Pi'rai  1770. 

Copies  of  a  few  of  Allen's  manuscrijrts  on 
sstmfogy,  &C.,  chiefly  by  later  bands,  are  pre- 
served in  the  A  stunolean  Collections.Bodleian 
library,  codices  192,  350,  388,  and  IWl. 

The  one  by  which  he  is  beet  known,  bnt 
-which  bns  never  been  jirinted,  is  No.  388, 
•Claudii  Ptotomsei  PeleusJensisde  Astrorum 
Judieiis,  aut  ut  vulgo  vocant  Quadripurtilie 
Conttructionis,  liber  aecunduB  [et  liber  ter- 
tius]  cum  Expoeitione  Thomte  AUeyn  Angli 
Oxoniensis.'  This  manuscript  would  appear 
to  be  the  original.  Ho  also  made  some 
learned  notes  upon  Job.  Bale's  'Scriptorum 
niuBtrium  Maiorta  Britaniiiie  Calalogits,'  Ba- 
siles,  1567-9,  fol.,  which  were  aflerwarda 
printed  al  the  end  of  Leland's  'ICiaerarv,' 
vol.  ix.  Among  the  Cotton  MSS.  are  to  w 
found  two  ori^nal  letters  from  Allen  to  Cam- 
den, the  biatonftn.dated  respectively  1  March, 
1619,  and  19  Nov.  1821.  The  latter,  which 
was  printed  in  Camden's  '  Epistolie,'  ia  not 
without  literaiv  interest ;  it  doubtless  pro- 
cured for  Allen  8  friend,  Degory  Wheare,  the 
appointment,  on  10  Uct.  1622,  to  the  first 
CBmden  profeaaorship  of  history  at  Oxford. 

[BuMon  nod  Bnlhurst,  OratioQes  Binie,  Load. 
1S3!;  EpicnturaMngistri  ThomasAUeni.iuEpi- 
vtala  ThiHns  Mori ,  Rich.  JammiDS.  Oxoniv,  1 633, 
4ta;  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England,  Lund.  1062, 
part  ii.  p.  4S;  Camden,  EpiMtnlie,  Loud.  1691,  p. 
SIS ;  iiiiw^phia  Briunnica,  Ix>ad.  17*7,  "ol.  >. 
p.  106;  Wiuxl,  Alhonn  Oxoniensos,  nl.  Bli«, 
Lofid.  1B16.  4ta,  vol.  ii.  nti.  542-4 ;  Biogrsphi- 
atl  Wdionury,  S.  IX  V.  K.,  vol.  ii.  p,  aoi,  8vo, 
1 812 ;  Cottou  as,  (JdI.  C.  6,  fob.  2VS.  36Z).) 
C.  H.C, 

AliiEN,TH()MAS(l«08-1673),«(liraons 
noncuiifomust  divine,  was  bom  at  Norwich 


in  160^,  and  was  educated  in  his  native  city. 
He  proceeded  tothe  university  of  Cani  bridge, 
being  entered  of  Cains  College,  where  he  took 
the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  AI.A.  in  ordinary 
ootinte.  Having  received  license  and  bolv 
ortlera,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  parish  ebnrcli 
of  St.  Edmund's  of  Norwicli.  But  he  was 
too  pronouncedly  evangelical  and  loo  out- 
spoken for  reformation  doctrinm  as  a^ust 
popi«h  to  be  long  endured  bv  the  Sishop 
of  the  diocese  at  ths  time.  Bishop  Wran 
'silenced'  him  in  1636,  together  with  the 
learned  ■\Villiiun  Bridge  and  others,  for  nifus- 
ing  to  read  'The  Book  of  Sports.'  in  18SB 
he  passed  over  as  a  fugitive  loNi-w  England. 
Cotton  Mather  testiliea  that  he  'approved 
himself  a  pious  and  painful  minister  of  the 
Qospel  at  Charlestown.'  He  remained  in 
New  England  until  lt5fil,  and  Dr.  W.  B. 
Sprague,  in  hia  '  Annuls '  of  the  American 
pulpit,  enrols  his  name  among  the  worthies 
of  New  England.  He  returned  in  IBTil-a  to 
Norwich,  where  he  remained '  in  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry' until  1662.  Curiously  enough, 
his  ministry  was  twofold — lirstly,  he  becamu 
rectorof  Si.  George's,  Norwich,  yet,  secondly, 
he  was  also  chosen  '  pssior  of  ine  coiipcgn- 
tional  church '  there  (I6i)7).  The  explana- 
tion is  that  Alleu  was '  preacher  of  tile  city ' 
in  St.  6eoree'g  parish  rather  than 'rector,* 
and  as  such  was  eiecied  among  tlie  two 
thousand.  He  died  :>1  Sept,  1S73,  Hia 
books  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  of  uncommoD 
vigour  and  tenderness  combined.  His  '  In- 
vitation to  Thirsty  Sinners  to  come  to  their 
Saviour,' published  in  Boston,  Massitchiisetta, 
has  fetched  fabuloua  prices.  Hia  ■  Olor^  of 
Chriat  set  forth,  with  the  Necessity  of  Faith,' 
furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  the  nvr- 
rage  sennons  of  the  '  ejected  "—strong,  clear 
English,  and  full  of 'the  Ooapel  'as  a  iionev- 
comb  of  honey.     The  work  that  v ' 


of  Christ^  (1659).  The  renowned  William 
Ureeuhill  wrote  the  preface,  and  it  immedi- 
ately became  famous  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  said  that  ita  author  was  glad  to  leave 
others  to  •  dispute' while  ho  should 'com- 
pute.' 

[Palmor's  Nonconf.  Mcni.  iii.  11-12;  Cotton 
Mather's  Magnalia  (1702),  bk.  iii.  21iS ;  Worku, 
aa  cited.)  A.  B.  O. 


at  New  Collt*ge  school  and  Wadham,  where 
be  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  on  2  July  1705; 
he  was  for  a  time  a  clerk  in  Lincoln'a  Inn ; 
then  liecame  a  schrolmasler;  was  ordaineil 
in  1705;  in  February  1700  he  became  near 
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of  Irchester,  Northamptonshire,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1715  to  take  tlie  less  valuable  rectory 
of  Kettering.  He  married  Dorothy  Plowman, 
who,  disliking  the  exchange  of  livings,  mur- 
dered her  infant  son  and  cut  her  own  throat, 
but  recovered,  and  was  tried  and  acquitted 
at  the  next  assizes.  Allen  died,  while  reading 
prayers,  31  May  1755.  He  was  the  author  of 
vanous  religious  writings.  *  The  Practice  of 
a  Holy  Life,  or  the  Christian's  Daily  Exercise,' 
1716,  a  collection  of  prayers  and  meditations, 
is  his  chief  work.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
an  '  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  and 
Vindication  of  her  Learned  Clergy '  (1725), 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Woolston's  pampmet  on  *  the 
hirelmg  priests  of  this  a^,  ana  of  a  sermon 
preached  at  New^te  in  1744  to  twenty- 
one  condemned  criminals,  and  published  at 
the  request  of  the  congregation;    of  the 

*  Way  to  grow  Rich '  (about  1753) ;  a  ser- 
mon with  a  preface  and  essay,  recommend- 
ing the  payment  of  tithes,  and  reprobating 
the  enclosure  of  commons;  and  of  'The 
New  Birth ;  or  Christian  Kegeneration,  being 
the  marrow  of  Christian  Theology,  expressed 
in  blank  or  Miltonian  verse,'  &c.  A  pre£eu» 
states  that  the  design  of  these  verses  is  *  no 
less  than  regenerating  the  whole  British 
nation,'  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  all 
who  have  Mr.  Milton's  fine  poem — the  *  Para- 
dise Regained ' — *  would  do  well  to  furnish 
themselves  with  this  little  piece,  which  com- 
pleats,  or  rather  realizeth,  nis  design.'  Ac- 
cording to  an  advertisement  appended  to  his 

*  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,'  Allen 
had  already  published  in  1725,  or  was  just 
about  to  publish,  a  Greek  grammar,  entitled 
'English  and  Greek  Institutions  for  the 
more  easy  attaining  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Greek  Language ; '  a  *  Greek  and  English  Dic- 
tionary;' 'Practical  Christianity;  or  the 
whole  Will  of  God  and  Duty  ol  Man  me- 
thodically laid  down  according  to  both  the 
Testaments  or  Covenants;'  and  'An  Expla- 
nation of  the  Seven  Words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,'  which 
the  writer  describes  as  a  'practical  piece.' 
But  none  of  these  books  appear  to  have 
survived. 

[Catiilogue  of  Oxford  Graduates,  p.  8  ;  Raw- 
linson  M8S.,  fol.  16,26  (a  short  autobiography) ; 
Gent.  Mag.  for  1765,  p.  284 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. ; 
Cat.  of  King's  Pamphlets  at  the  British  Museum.] 

L.  S. 

ALLEN,  THOMAS  (1803-1833),  topo- 
grapher, son  of  a  map  engraver,  was  bom  in 
1803,  and  died  of  cholera  on  7  July  1833. 
In  1827  he  published  a  quarto  volume, '  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of 
Lambeth  and   the  Archiepiscopal  Palace,'  ! 


with  illustrations,  chiefly  drawn  and  etched 
by  himself.  He  -  afterwards  puWahed,  ia 
parts,  the  '  History  and  Antiquities  of  Loik 
don,  Westminster,  and  Souihwark'  (1827 
and  1828),  illustrated  by  engravingii  on  cop* 
per  by  himself  and  woodcuts ;  'A  New  and 
Complete  History  of  the  County  of  Yoik' 
(1828  to  1831),  with  engravings  alter  Whit- 
tock ;  '  A  History  of  the  Counties  of  Suney 
and  Sussex '  (1829  to  1830),  with  engravings 
after  Whittock;  and  he  bmn  in  1890  a 
'  History  of  the  County  of  Linooln/  with 
engravings  after  his  own  drawings,  which 
was  completed  after  his  death  and  published 
in  1834.  He  also  published  guide-books  to 
London  and  the  2iOological  Gburdens,  contzi- 
buted  some  plates  and  articles  to  the  '  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,'  and  projected  *  A  Histo- 
rical and  Topogrraphical  Atlas  of  England 
and  Wales,'  which  he  did  not  live  to  at* 
tempt. 

[Gent.  Mag.  xcix.  pt.  ii.  p.  856,  eiii.  pt.iL 
p.  86.] 

ALLEN,  WILLIAM  (1582-16W},  cm- 
dinal,  was  the  second  son  of  John  Ailen  of 
Kossall  in  Lancashire.  George,  the  cardinal's 
grandfather,  who  is  described  as  of  Brook 
House,  Staffordshire,  received  from  a  kins- 
man, the  abbot  of  Dieulacres,  near  Leek,  a 
beneficial  lease  of  the  Orange  at  Rossall, 
where  George  took  up  his  residence.  John 
Allen,  the  son  of  George,  married  Jane  Lister,, 
sister  of  Thomas  Lister,  of  Westby,  in  York* 
shire,  and  had  six  children.  William,  the 
second  son  and  future  cardinal,  was  bom  at 
Rossall  in  1632,  the  year  in  which  Henry  VHI 
secretly  married  Anne  Boleyn  and  nominated 
Cranmer  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  His  fiither, 
who  was  of  gentle  birth  and  related  by  blood 
and  affinity  to  the  principal  families  of  the 

Erovince,  had  him  educated  at  home  until 
is  fifteenth  year(1647),  when  he  was  entered 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Conformity  not 
being  very  much  enforced  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  he  pursued  his  studies  qmetly. 
His  tutor  at  the  university  was  the  Rev. 
Morgan  Philipps,  a  zealous  catholic,  usually 
called  the  '  Sophister.'  Allen,  who  under  his 
guidance  '  profited  to  a  miracle  in  logic  and 
philosophy,  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1550,. 
and  in  tne  same  year  was  unanimously  elected 
a  fellow  of  his  college.  Dr.  Whitaker  alleges 
that '  he  must  at  this  time,  at  least,  have  pro- 
fessed himself  of  the  reformed  religion '  {AisL 
of  Htchmondshire,  i.  444).  But  Allen  was- 
not  then  in  orders,  and  notwithstanding  the 
care  of  Henry  VIII  in  exacting  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  he  had  probably  avoided  taking 
it,  even  during  that  monarch's  reign.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Thomas  Heywood,  F.S.Ai, 


tiliwrves ;  '  We  know  that  through  lile  Aileii's 
coavictiofts  would  prevent  hia  taking  the 
iiHth  of  supremacy ;  ne  was  the  object  of  Ibe  ' 
bitterest  eiiiiiit<r  and  of  tht>  most  unscriipu-  I 
Inns  ul.tacks  in  his  own  day,  but  that  beet-er 
sidrd  with  the  prot««tantJ4  is  nowhere  im-  ! 
puted  to  him,  and  yet  the  opposite  purty  j 
vr&e  not  inattmitiTe  to  thecollogu  life  of  those  | 
inimical  lo  them,  M  Parsonsexperienced;  to  i 
admir,  therefore,  audi  s  charge,  we  mtut  re- 
quire  positive  evidence,  and  not  a  conjecture  I 
made  two  centuries  alter  the  supposed  oc- 
Currenee'(i3i'/CTiMo/&r  W.  Slanlfff,  mtiod. 
p.  IxT).  At  Queen  Mary's  accession  Allen 
resoved  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  ecclesias-  | 
tical  state  (Dodd,  Church  Hiit.  ti.  44),  and, 
after  seven  years  spent  in  literary  and  philo- 
soj^cal  studies,  proceeded  MA.,  16  July 
\^i.  In  1656  he  was  chosen  principal  of 
St.  Mary's  Hail,  Osford.and  in  that  and  the 
following  year  he  served  as  one  of  the  proctors 
of  the  unirersitT.  It  was  the  intention  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  tne  founder  of  Trinity  College, 
to  appoint  Allen  one  of  the  fellows  of  his  new 
Bociuty,  partly  on  the  recommendation  of  Car- 
diuj  Pole,  but  the  design  did  not  takeeR'ect.  | 
Wood  tells  usthatAllenwaa  made  a  canon  of ' 
York  in  or  about  1658,  hut  it  is  certain  that 
tie  was  not  a  clerk  in  holy  orders  at  this 

Griod,  for  be  himself  states  distinctly  that  | 
received  all  the  orders,  pricethood  in-  I 
eluded,  at  Mechlin.  '  Machliniie  omnes  or-  I 
dines  ipsumque  sacrum  presbyteratum  ac-  | 
cepimus;  ubi  et  aliijuamdiu  hahitavimus' . 
(lieeonU  of  tht  Enpluh  Catholiei,  u.  317).  | 
We  are  not  sufficiently  informed  of  Allen's 
career  at  Oxford,  and  if  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  inl550becouldrotainafellowslup 
at  Oriel,  the  circumstance  t  hat  he  remained  at 
the  university  after  Ijueen  Elizabeth's  acces- 
sion until  1501  is  still  more  remarkable.  It  is 
true  that  he  rMigne<l  the  office  of  principal 
of  St.  Mar/a  ilall  in  or  about  1560,  but  he 
found  it  possible  to  continue  his  residence  nt 
i  >xford  for  some  time  afterwards.  At  length 
his  xenl  for  the  catholic  faith  gave  such 
oiTencH  to  the  civil  authorities  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  land.  lie  crossed 
over  to  Flanders  in  1661  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  where 
lie  found  many  English  exiles  who  had  re-  ' 
fused  to  comply  with  the  change  of  religion 
under  ElixDWth.  At  Louvain  bis  talents 
and  Keal  recommended  him  to  hjs  country- 
men, who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  superior, 
while  they  were  charmed  with  his  personal 
appearance  and  easy  address,  chastened  by  a 
dignified  gravity  of  manner.  In  order  to 
supply  his  wants  he  became  tutor  to  a  yoimg 
f^eotlemnn  of  distinction,  Christopher  Blount, 
who  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  who  died 


in  I UUU  on  the  scaffold  for  his  share  in  the  con- 
spiracy oftbe  EarlofElssex.  Healso  began  to 
wTite  m  support  of  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
left  his  country,  his  earliest  work,  subse- 
quently printed  at  Antwerp,  beinga  treatise  on 
purgatory  inEnglinh.  At  tendance  on  bb  pupil 
durm^  a  dangerous  illnessj  and  constant  np- 

ElicatiDu  to  study  having  injured  his  health, 
is  physicians  recommended  him  to  try  his 
native  air  as  the  only  means  of  saving  his 
life,  Allen  acted  on  this  advice.  At  great 
personal  risk  he  came  to  England  in  di^uise, 
and  arrived  in  Lancashire  some  time  m  the 
year  1562. 

Nicholas  Fitxherbert  thiLS  describes  the 
motives  and  occurrences  of  Allen's  secret 
visit,  which  was  a  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  Lancashire :  '  In  those  days  a 
certain  noble  English  youth  (Blount),  who 
bad  been  trusted  to  Allen's  care  at  Louvain, 
had  an  atrophy,  bis  body  gradually  growing 
thinner.  As  Allen,  assiduous  in  doing  his 
duty,  remained  with  hie  pupil,  he  also  was 
in  a  short  time  entirely  intected  with  the 
same  wasting  awny,  imnoticed  at  the  com- 
mencement, for  he  was  a  person  of  vigour 
and  of  the  best  habit  of  body,  and  yet  the 
disease  was  not  slight,  as  presently  appeared.' 
He  endangered  liis  life,  and  ntceived  the 
advicefrcim  his  physicians  already  mentioned. 
He  therefore  n>tumed  into  England,  and '  lav 
hid  amongst  bis  own  family,  undiscovered, 
indeed,  but  not  idle,  until    his  health  im- 


had  crept  into  the  minds  of  certain  catholics 
...  by  which  they  persuaded  themselves,  in 
their  e.vtreme  terror  and  in  their  imminent 
danger  of  losing  goods  and  life,  it  was  per- 
mitted them  to  attend  the  heretical  chuTcbeSi 
and  meetings  without  committing  any  great 
crime,  or  separating  themselves  irom  the 
catholic  church.  But  Allen,  on  the  con- 
trary, .  .  .  went,  even  vehemently,  to  ex- 
hort at  various  meetings,  and  to  enforce 
witt  many  at^uments  that  so  Rreai  was  the 
atrocity  of  this  crime,  that  whosoever  was 
contaminated  by  it  could  on  no  account  re- 
main in  the  iMman  catholic  communion; 
wherefore,  by  the  great  number  thus  pre- 
vented in  Luicashire  and  its  confines  from 
assembling  with  the  heretics  and  from  adopt- 
ing this  fatal  error  of  occasional  conformity, 
io  much  did  Allen  there  incur  the  hatted  of 
the  bad,  that  he  was  compelled,  presently, 
to  migTat-e  to  a  distant  province.  Nor  did 
he  therefore  abandon  his  undertaking,  for  he 
both  kept  to  their  duty  the  family  ia  which 
he  resided,  and  often  visited  Oxford,  which 
was  near,  and  there  soon  converted  not  a, 
few.'  The  importance  of  Allen's  visit  is 
shown,  first  in  the  anxiety  which  Lancashire 
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caused  the  government,  even  after  the  rising 
in  the  north  was  suppressed ;  and  secondly 
in  the  almost  universal  support  which  was 
given  to  the  seminary  system  by  the  catholics 
m  that  district.  Strype  informs  us  that  in 
1567  *  religion,  in  Lancashire  and  the  parts 
thereabouts,  went  backwards,  papista  about 
this  time  showing  themselves  to  be  numerous, 
mass  commonly  said,  priests  harboured,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  church 
established  by  law  laid  aside,  many  churches 
£hut  up  and  cures  unsupplied,  unless  with 
such  popish  priests  as  haa  oeen  ejected/ 

Allen  s  open  hostility  to  the  established 
•church  ^eatly  alarmed  the  magistrates  of 
Lancashire,  but  he  eluded  their  search  for 
him,  and  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oxford,  where  he  continued  the  same  agres- 
jsive  tactics,  and  composed  two  controversial 
treatises  on  the  priesthood  and  on  indulgences. 
Once  more  obliged  to  seek  a  new  place  of 
refuge,  he  found  a  shelter  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Nor^ 
folk,  who,  though  himself  a  protestant,  gave 
protection  to  several  learned  catholics.  It 
was  while  living  here  that  he  wrote  *  Cer- 
tain Brief  Reasons  concerning  Catholic  Faith.* 
Afterwards  he  revisited  Oxford  and  converted 
An  old  acquaintance,  whose  parents  pursued 
Allen  so  closely  that  he  was  forced  to  leave 
England  after  he  had  resided  here  about 
three  years.  He  finally  landed,  in  1566,  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  never  returned  to 
England. 

After  being  ordained  priest  at  Meclilin, 
where  he  liad  previously  received  all  the 
other  orders,  he  read  lectures  on  theology  in 
the  splendid  college  which  the  Benedictine 
monks  possessed  in  that  city.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1567  he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  in  the  company  of  his  old  master, 
Morgan  Philipps,  and  of  Dr.  Vendeville,  at 
that  time  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Douay,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Toumay.  The  object  of  Dr.  Vendeville's 
journey  wius  to  lay  before  Pope  Pius  V  a 
project  which  he  had  formed  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  infidels,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  for  the  relief  of  slaves  out  of  Bar- 
bary  (DoDD,  Church  History^  ii.  45).  He 
spent  the  whole  winter  in  Rome,  but  to  no 
purpose,  for  the  sovereign  pontift'  was  too 
much  occupied  with  other  more  weighty 
matters  to  attend  to  him.  In  the  spring  he 
returned  with  Allen  to  the  Netherlands  in 
a  somewhat  despondent  state  of  mind,  and 
on  the  joumev  disclosed  to  his  companion 
the  subject  of  his  grief.  Allen  at  once  seized 
the  opportunity  ofgiving  Dr.  Vendeville's  zeal 
a  new  direction.  He  pointed  out  the  great 
needs  of  the  catholics  in  the  Netherlands  and 


England,  and  showed  him  how  much  easier 
than  to  carry  out  his  other  plan  it  would 
be  to  BQccoor  them.    He  dwdt  porticukrlT 
on  the  danger  which  threatened  the  church 
in  England  through  the  dying  out  of  the 
ancient  priests,  and  suggested,  as  a  remedy 
for  the  evil,  the  foundation  of  a  college  for 
English  students  abroad.     Writing    some 
years  later  to  Dr.  Vendeville,  he  flius  re- 
minded him  of  what  they  had  agreed  upon 
in  the  course  of  this  conversation,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  Elnfflish 
college  at  Douay,  and,  by  degrees,  of  all  the 
other  colleges  and  religious  communities  on 
the  Continent  that  subsequently  fnnushed 
England  with  missionary  priests.     *•  Ourfint 
purpose  was  to  establish  a  college  in  which 
our  countrymen,  who  were  scattered  abroad 
in  different  places,  might  live  and  study 
together  more  profitably  than  apart.    Our 
next  intention  was  to  secure  for  the  college 
an  unbroken  and    enduring    existence  by 
means  of  a  constant  succession  of  students 
coming  and  leaving ;  for  we  feared  that  if 
the  schism  should  last  much  longer,  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  few  who,  at  its  beginning, 
had  been  cast  out  of  the  English  universities 
for  the  faith,  no  seed  would  be  left  hereafter 
for  the  restoration  of  religion,  and  thathereey 
would  thus  obtain  a  perpetual  and  peaceiiil 
possession  of  the  realm,  there  being  no  one 
to  make  reclamation,  even  though  an  oppor- 
tunity should  ofter  at  the  death  of  the  queen 
or  otherwise'  {Records  of  the  English  Catho- 
licSf  ii.  54).     Such  was  Allen's  aim  in  the 
establishment  of  a  college:  first  to  enable 
English  students  abroad  to  have  the  benefit 
of  collegiate  training;  secondly,  to  forma 
body  of  learned  priests  capable  of  restoring 
the  catholic  religion  in  England  whenever 
circumstances  should   permit;    thirdly,  to 
instruct  in  their  religion  English  youths  who 
might  come  for  their  education  to  the  college. 
The   missionary  work  in  England  was  an 
after-thought. 

Allen  at  once  began  to  put  into  execution 
the  ])lan  he  had  formed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college  in  the  university  of  Douay.  On 
Michaelmas  day  1568,  with  the  approbation 
of  Dr.  ^Matthew  Galen,  chancellor  of  the 
university,  and  Dr.  Vendeville,  both  of  whom 
wannly  supported  his  project,  he  took  pos- 
session of  a  large  house,  which  he  had  hired 
near  the  theological  schools,  and  began  to 
live  there  in  collegiate  form  with  a  few 
students,  English  and  Belgian.  Among  those 
who  began  the  work  with  Allen  were  Morgan 
Philipps,  Kichard  Bristow,  John  Marshall, 
Edward  Risdon,  and  John  Whit«.  They  were 
afterwards  joined  by  Dr.  Stapleton,  Dr.  Bailey, 
Dr.  AVebb,  and  other  eminent  divines,  most 
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of  whom  were  graduiites  of  Uxfnrd  or  Cam- 
bridge. Small  ae  went  ita  beginnings,  thtt 
new  sentinary  receiicJ,  within  thp  first  few 
montlis  of  iu  existence,  the  approbation  and 
cmt&nualionof  Popn  Pius  V.  It  thus  ranks 
Grst,  in  point  of  time,  nln-lng  the 
which  tie  council  irf  Trent  ordered 
established  in  tJio  different  provinces  and 
dioceses  of  Christendom.  Tiie  cares  attendiint 
on  the  direction  of  the  college  did  not  iiiiider 
Allen  from  prosecuting  his  own  theological 
studies.  In  1569  he  performed  thf  three  acts 
rexjuired  for  the  d^rree  of  B.D. ;  tn  the  fol- 
lowing Tear  lie  was  admitted  to  the  license  ; 
and  in  1571  he  was  created  D.D.  In  1570, 
after  liavin^  obtained  the  license,  he  was  ap- 
pointed n^  us  professor  of  divinity  at  Douaj 
with  an  annual  stipend  of  200  ^Id  crowns. 
To  carry  on  his  great  undertaking  he  relied 
mainlr  on  the  alms  of  the  faithful  m  Belgium 
and  England.  When  theprecariouasumilies 
from  the^  two  sources  began  to  fall  on,  he 
made  an  appeal  to  PopeGre^rj'  XIII,  who, 
in  1575,  granted  to  the  semmarr  a  monthly 
pension  of  100  gold  crowns.  Thp  college 
thus  possessed  a  permanent  means  of  support , 
•ad,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  laws  passed  in 
England  against  persons  frequenting  foreign 
seminaries,  the  number  of  students  lorgely 

On  4  Dec.  1575  Allen  set  out  on  his  second 
jonmey  to  Rome,  wiiithpr  he  had  been  sum- 
moned by  Gregory  XIII,  to  give  his  advice 
un  the  subject  of  a  seminary  which  the  pope 
proposed  lo  found  in  Home,  and  to  combine 
witft  the  bospitol  in  the  Via  di  Slonserrato, 
Mtablished  about  the  year  1382  by  John 
Shepherd,  n  London  mercliant,  for  the  recep- 
tionof  English pilgrimsand travellers.  About 
this  time  the  pope  conferred  upon  Allen  a 
esnonrv  in  t  be  church  of  O  ur  Lad v  at  Cambra v. 

On  dis  return  to  Douay  (30  July  1576), 
sft«r  an  absence  of  eight  months,  he  found 
everything  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There 
were  80  English  students  in  the  semitiary 
itnd  160  in  the  university  j  and  at  Michael- 
nus  the  number  of  students  in  the  college 
had  increased  to  about  120.  But  this  state 
of  prosperity  waaabouttobe  rudely  disturbed 
by  the  political  strife  which  agitated  the 
li>w  Countries.  The  Calvinists  bi -longing  l.o 
the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  stirred  up 
the  common  people  at  Douav  against  the 
English  exiles,  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
partisans  of  Spain.  They  were  subjected  to 
domiciliary  visits,  and  ii  became  unsiife  for 
thcra  t«  make  their  appearance  in  the  slreels. 
News  n  rri  veil  from  various  I  rust  worthy  so  urues 
in  England  that  assassins  had  been  sent  over 
to  make  awav  with  siime  of  the  prinripnl 
meuibers  of  ine  seminary.    Moreover,  there 


had  biwn  seen  lurking  about  Douay  some- 
Englishman  of  sinister  aspect,  well  mounted, 
and  to  all  appearance  suited  for  the  eKecu- 
tioa  of  such  a  crime.  It  was  deemed  unsafit 
for  Allen  to  remain  at  Douay.  and  he  with- 
!  drew  for  a  time  to  Paris.  When  at  last  the 
revolutioiuiry  party  were  Installed  in  power 
at  Douay,  the  English  were  siuninsrily  ex- 

Klled  in  March  157H  at  a  few  hours'  notice. 
le  students  repaired  to  Kheims.  where  the 
college  was  re-established  under  the  friendly 
auspices  of  the  Guises,  who  were  tile  avowed 
champions  of  the  catholic  cause  in  France. 
Philip  II  ordered  that  the  annual  sum  of 
1,600  florins  should  be  pnid  to  the  English 
seminary,  and  Gregory  VITT  granted  it  an 
extraordinary  donation  of  500  crowns  for  the 
expenses  of  the  removal  from  Douay. 

Allen  made  his  third  joumej-  to  Itome  iu 
1579  for  the  purpose  of  reguktmg  the  aHairs 
of  the  English  college  there,  which  was  a 
kind  of  offshoot  from  the  seminary  of  Douay. 
The  new  foundation  was  in  great  danger  of 
perishing  in  its  infancT,  owing  to  the  national 
rivalry  andieiilouev' of  the  English  and  Welsh 
students.  The  college  was  now  placed  under 
the  management  of  the  Jesuits,  who  retained 
the, charge  of  it  till  the  suppression  of  the 
orderin  1773.  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
college  may  be  brieflv  narrated:  After  1773 
it  was  Bdministered  \y  Italian  priests,  and 
was  rendere<l  almost  useless  to  the  English 
mission.  In  I79S  the  colWe  was  seizd  by 
the  French,  and  it  renjolned  closed  for  twenty 
years.     At  length,  in  1817,  Cardinal  Consalvi 

Erocured  the  reestablishment  of  the  college 
y  Pope  Pius  VII,  and  since  then  it  has  be- 
longed to  the  English  secular  clet^. 

During  his  third  visit  to  Rome,  Allen  con- 
ferred with  the  pope  on  the  affaiiB  of  the 
English  college,  and  he  also  induced  the 
Jesuits  to  take  part  in  the  English  mission, 
the  result  being  that  in  1680  Father  Parsons 
and  Father  Campion  were  chosen  to  lead  the 
way  to  thlsnewtieldof  labour.  Thomission 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  labours  of  Allen's  secu- 
lar priests  together  provoked  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  issue  a  proclamation  which  denounced  the 
principles  taught  in  the  foreign  seminarie.", 
commanded  all  persons  whose  children,  wards, 
or  relatives  were  being  educated  abroad  to 
recall  them  within  four  months,  and  forbade 
all  her  subjects  to  harbour  or  relieve  a  Jesuit 
or  seminariBt.  It  was  in  answer  to  this  pro- 
clamation that  Allen,  in  li)8l,  niter  his  return 
from  Itiirac,  wrote  and  published  his  'Apology 
for  the  two  English  Colleges'  at  Itome  and 
against  certaine  sinister  informa- 


tions given  up  against  the  same.' 
I      In  spite  01  the  laws  against  the  fiireigii 
seminaries  the  establishment  at  Rheims  con- 
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tinued  to  flourish.  Allen  continued  to  govern 
the  college  till  the  summer  of  1586.  He  was 
then  obliged,  by  illness,  to  go  to  Spa,  and  on 
getting  letter  he  journeyed,  for  the  fourth 
time,  to  Rome,  from  which  city  he  was  des- 
tined never  to  return.  He  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  English  hospital. 

Allen,  who  had  for  some  years  been  deeply 
involved  in  political  intrigues,  has  been  se- 
verely censured  on  account  of  a  letter  which 
he  published  in  1587,  defending  the  surrender 
of  I)eventer,  a  Dutch  fort,  to  the  Spaniards, 
by  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  English  gover- 
nor, and  of  another  fort  near  2jutphen,  by 
another  Englishman,  Rowland  York.  He  in- 
sisted that  all  persons,  especially  those  of  the 
English  nation,  who  detained  any  towns  in 
the  Low  Countries  from  his  catholic  majesty, 
were  bound,under  pain  of  damnation,  to  follow 
the  example  given  by  the  treacherous  Stanley. 
The  catholic  soldier  was  assured  that  if  he 


presses  it, '  for  the  conversion  of  our  countir 
and  reconcilement  of  our  brethren  to  the 
catholic  church,  which  we  everlastinsiy  pio- 
fess,  and  will  endeavour  until  death.     At 
first  he  hoped  to  succeed  in  inducing  his  ooun- 
trpnen,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  seminuy 
priests,  who  were  sent  in  l&rge  numbers  from 
the  colleges  of  Douay  and  lOieims,  to  abjure 
protestantism  and  return  to  the  ancient  re- 
ligion.   But  when  he  found  that  his  hopes 
could  not  be  realised  by  this  means  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  resort  to  political  intrigue  and 
armed  force  in  order  to  attain  the  <u>ject  he 
had  so  deeply  at  heart.    It  is  a  veryremtri[- 
able  fact  that  he  kept  the  work  of  the  semi- 
naries unmingled  with  his  political  life.    The 
priests  who  were  trained  for  the  mission  did 
not  concern  themselves  with  politics,  and  ac- 
cordingly all  questions  relating  to  the  po^'s 
power  of   excommunicating  and    deposmg 
princes  were  wholly  omitted  from  the  college 


died  '  in  any  known  evil  cause,  and  namely  i  course.  Allen's  political  career  appeara  to 
in  this  fight  against  God  and  defence  of  here-  |  have  begun  in  the  spring  of  1582.  From  that 
tics,  he  is  damned  for  ever'  {Defence  of  Sir  W,  1  time  he  was  in  frequent  conmiunication  with 
Stanley,  1851,  p.  20).  Allen  declared  void  .  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scot«, 
all  'acts  of  justice  within  the  realm  done  by  I  and  he  was  conversant  with  all  the  scheme* 
the  queen*s  authority,  ever  since  she  was  by  I  of  Father  Parsons  for  depriving  Queen  Elin- 
public  sentence  of  the  church  and  see  apo-  beth  of  the  English  crown.  At  the  time  of 
«tolic  declared  an  heretic  and  an  enemy  of '  the  proposed  expedition  under  the  Duke  of 
God's  church ; '  declared  that '  no  war  can  be  {  Guise,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  King  James, 
lawfully  denounced  or  waged  by  her,  though  ,  son  of  the  captive  Queen  of  Scots,  on  the 
otherwise  in  itself  it  were  most  just ; '  and  throne  of  England,  it  was  suggested  that  Al- 
further  asserted  that  the  pope's  '  sovereipi  I  len,  who  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
authority  and  wisdom,  derived  from  Christ  :  most  influential  person  among  the  English 
himself,  may  best  instruct  and  warrant  a  chris-  catholics,  should  be  secretly  made  bishop  of 
tian  soldier  how  far,  when,  and  where,  either  '  Durham.  Finally  Allen  gave  up  all  idea  of 
at  home  or  abroad,  in  civil  or  foreign  wars  j  promoting  King  James's  accession  after  that 
made  against  the  enemies  or  rebels  of  God's  monarch's  adhesion  to  the  protestant  religion, 
■church,  he  may,  and  must,  break  with  his  I  and  thenceforw'ard  he  and  Farsons  became  the 
temporal  sovereign,  and  obey  God  and  his  |  leaders  of  what  was  termed  the  *  Spanish 
spiritual  superior.'  \  party '   among  the   English  catholics,  and 

On  7  Aug.  1587  the  pope,  Sixtus  V,  sum-  warmly  maintained  that  Philip  II  of  Spain 
moned  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  to  '  had  a  better  title  than  any  one  else  to  the 
a  consistory,  and  in  it  he  created  Allen  car-  :  crown  of  England.  In  a  joint  memorandum 
dinal  priest  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  witli  1  which  they  drew  up  they  insisted  that  *his 
the  title  of  St.  Martin  in  Montibus.  This  '  catholic  majesty,  besides  the  cause  of  the 
promotion  caused  very  general  surprise,  be-  catholic  religion  and  the  injuries  which  he 
cause  it  was  in  derogation  of  a  recent  con-  '  has  received  from  England,  nas  in  the  ven- 
stitution  made  by  Sixtus  V  himself,  according  geance  due  for  the  blood  of  the  queen  of  Scot- 
to  which  no  creation  of  cardinals  was  to  take  ^  land,  which  she  herself  commended  to  him, a 
place  except  in  Advent.  The  rumour  that  mostjustground  and  necessary  cause  for  going 
Allen  was  about  to  receive  a  cardinal's  hat  '  to  war,  and,  therefore,  if  he  seizes  upon  the 
was  believed  to  be  imfounded,  and  the  mer-  ,  kingdom  in  so  just  and  praiseworthy  a  war, 
chants  of  Rome  made,  and  of  course  lost,  ,  the  title  ofconquest  will  be  legitimate.'  King 
bet«  to  a  large  amount  that  he  would  not  be  Philip,  when  his  preparations  for  the  invasion 
promoted.  The  real  reason  for  the  action  '  of  this  country  were  in  a  forward  state,  en- 
taken  by  the  pope  requires  some  explanation,    treated  the  pope  to  make  an  English  cardinal, 

Allen's  constant  desire  was  to  restore  Eng-  ,  who,  in  the  event  of  success,  might  reconcile 
land  to  the  unity  of  catholic  faith.  Up  to  the  realm  to  the  church  and  reorganise  eccle- 
his  fiftieth  year  his  life  had  been  entirely  de-  '  siastical  affairs  in  England  as  Cardinal  Pole 
•voted  to  *  scholastical  attempts,'  as  he  ex-  j  had  done  thirty-three  years  before.    Accord- 
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ingly  Allen  was  proclaimed  a  cardinal,  and 
on  tne  very  day  ofnis  creation  SixtiiB  V  wrote 
w^ith  his  own  Iiand  to  the  king  of  Spain: 
-*  This  morning  I  have  held  a  consistory  and 
made  Allen  cardinal  to  satisfy  your  majesty ; 
«nd  though  in  proposing  him  I  put  forwarcl  a 
motive  which  was  very  fiir  from  likely  to  ex- 
cite suspicion,  nevertheless  it  is  reported  that 
throughout  all  Rome  there  arose  forthwith  a 
universal  cry — Now  they  are  getting  thin^ 
into  order  for  a  war  with  England,  and  tms 
supposition  was  current  everywhere.  There- 
fore your  majesty  should  not  lose  time  lest 
those  poor  christians  suffer  greater  injury,  for 
if  there  he  delay  that  which  you  have  judged 
to  be  good  will  turn  out  evil.'  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  Allen  should,  after  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  he  despatched  as  legate  to 
England  and  he  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  lord  chancellor.  Philip,  disregard- 
ing the  advice  of  the  pope,  delayed  taking 
action  for  a  whole  year,  and  the  '  Invincible 
Armada'  was  hopelessly  defeated.  Several 
writers  assert  that  Allen  repaired  to  Flanders 
to  accompany  the  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Parma  to  England.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  he  remained  at  Rome.  Prior  to  the  sail- 
ing of  the  Spanish  fleet  from  the  Tagus  a 
pamphlet  was  issued  by  '  the  cardinal  of  Eng- 
land,' entitled  'An  Admonition  to  the  No- 
bility and  People  of  England  and  Ireland, 
concerning  the  present  wars,  made  for  the 
execution  of  his  holiness's  sentence,  by  the 
king  catholic  of  Spain.'  Allen  was  induced 
to  put  his  signature  to  this  violent  and  offen- 
sive document,  which  was  probably  printed 
at  Antwerp.  The  language  and  manner  are 
certainly  not  those  of  Allen  in  his  published 
works,  and  the  appellant  priests  asserted  that 
the  book  was  penned  altogether  by  the  advice 
of  Father  Parsons ;  but  however  this  may  be, 
the  cardinal  was  certainly  responsible  for  the 
contents  of  the  tract.  To  increase  the  effect 
of  this  address,  its  substance  was  at  the  same 
time  compressed  into  a  smaller  compass  and 
printed  on  a  broadside  for  more  general  dis- 
tribution. The  abridgment  was  called  'A 
Declaration  of  the  Sentence  of  Deposition  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Usurper  and  pretensed  Quene 
of  England.'  When  the  expeiition  had  failed, 
the  copies  both  of  this  and  of  the  '  Admo- 
nition were  destroyed,  and  few  of  either 
seem  to  have  escaped.  In  the  '  Admonition ' 
AUen  assured  his  countrymen  that  the  pope 
meant  'to  pursue  the  actual  deprivation  of 
Elizabeth,  Uie  pretensed  queen,  eftsoons  de- 
clared and  judicially  sentenced,  by  his  holi- 
nees's  predecessors,  Pius  Quintus  and  Ghregory 
the  Xllly  for  an  heretic  and  usurper,  and  the 
proper  present  cause  of  perdition  of  millions 
of  souls  at  home,  and  the  very  bane  of  all 


;  christian  kingdoms  and  states  near  about  her.' 
Elizabeth  was  described  as  'an  incestuous 
bastard,  begotten  and  bom  in  sin,  of  an  infa- 
mous courtesan,  Anne  Bullen,  afterwards  exe- 
cuted for  adultery,  treason,  heresy,  and  incest, 
amongst  others  with  her  own  natural  brot her ; ' 
and  he  authoritatively  declared  that  those 
who  adhered  to  her  cause  would  be  defending, 
to  their  own  present  destruction  and  eternal 
shame, '  a  most  unjust  usurper  and  open  in- 
jurer  of  all  nations,  an  infamous,  deprived, 
accursed,  excommunicate  heretic,  the  very 
shame  of  her  sex  and  princely  name,  the  chief 
spectacle  of  sin  and  abomination  in  this  our 
age,  and  the  only  poison,  calamity,  and  de- 
struction of  our  noble  church  and  country.' 

At  this  critical  juncture  the  English  catho- 
lics, forgetting  the  cruelty  with  which  they  had 
been  treated,  remained  true  to  their  queen 
and  their  country.  With  the  memory  of  all 
they  had  endured  and  were  still  enduring, 
with  the  rack  and  the  gibbet  to  reward  their 
patriotism,  they  read  the  bull  of  deposition 
which  had  been  published  against  their 
sovereign,  they  saw  tne  shores  of  their  country 
surrounded  by  an  armament  conmiissioned  to 
enforce  it ;  they  felt  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  when  a  breath  might  turn  the  balance 
in  their  own  favour,  and  they  generously 
flung  aside  the  recollection  of  the  past  and 
the  resentment  of  the  present,  and  flew  to  the 
assistance  of  their  country  in  her  hour  of 
danger  (Dodd,  Church  Hist.  ed.  Tiemey). 

The  college  at  Rheims  continued  to  be 
under  AUen^  government  until  October  1588, 
when  Dr.  Richard  Barret  was  appointed  resi- 
dent superior.  The  subsequent  history  of 
this  famous  seminary  may  be  briefly  traced. 
In  1693  the  students  returned  to  Douay. 
Just  200  years  afterwards,  in  October  1793, 
the  college  was  seized  by  the  French,  and  its 
inmates  were  made  prisoners.  In  1796  they 
were  set  at  liberty  and  proceeded  to  England. 
These  last  residents  at  Douay  College  became 
the  founders  and  first  members  of  the  colleges 
of  Old  Hall  Green,  Ushaw,  and  Oscott,  which 
were  established  shortly  af^er  the  dissolution  of 
Douay  College  and  the  return  of  its  inmates 
to  their  native  land.  Many  of  the  catholic 
nobility  and  gentry  received  their  education 
at  Douay  College,  which  produced  one  car- 
dinal (Allen),  two  archbishops,  thirty-one 
bishops  and  bishops-elect,  three  archpriests, 
about  one  hundred  doctors  of  divinity,  169 
writers,  many  eminent  men  of  religious  onlers, 
and  160  martyrs,  besides  a  large  number  of 
other  ecclesiastics,  who  either  died  in  prison 
or  suffered  confinement  or  banishment  for 
their  faith. 

In  some  of  the  i^eports  sent  home  by  the 
agents  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Roixife  V^  Ss» 
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related  that  Allen  possessed  enormous  wealth, 
and  lived  in  great  pomp  and  luxuij ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  these  statements  are  incorrect. 
Allen,  when  he  was  created  a  cardinal,  had 
neither  private  fortune  nor  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues with  which  to  support  his  new  dignity ; 
but  Philip  II  soon  afterwards  conferred  upon 
him  a  rich  abbey  in  Calabria,  and  an  annual 
pension  charged  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Palermo.  Whatever  this 
may  have  brought  in,  he  still  remained  one 
of  the  poorer  cardinals,  as  appears  from  the 
circimistance  that  Urban  VII,  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  papacy  (1590),  bestowed  upon 


the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  was  placed^ 
and  the  opinions  generally  entertained  in  his 
day  by  catholic  theologians  concerning  the 
pope's  deposing  power.  By  many  admirerB  of 
Queen.  Elizabetb  and  her  policy  Allen  has 
been  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  as  a 
traitor  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country. 
This  feeling  is  forcibly  expressed  by  Godwin 
{Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  JBngUmd,  698), 
who  describes  Allen  as '  a  man  by  birth  Eng- 
lish, but  so  ill  deserving  to  be  account^ 
English,  as  that,  like  another  Heroatrat us,  be 
endeavoured  by  raising  a  combustion  in  our 
church,  the  most  glorious  and  renowned  of 


Allen  one  thousand  crowns,  and  released  him  j  the  world,  to  make  himself  known  to  poet^ 
from  theobligationofrepaying  three  thousand  |  rity.'  On  the  other  hand,  catholic  writers 
crowns,  which  he  haa  borrowed  from  the  speak  of  Allen  in  terms  of  the  highest  com- 
preceding  pontiff.  His  biographer,  Nicholas  mendation,  and  John  Pita,  who  had  studied 
Fit zherbert,  also  speaks  expressly  of  his  being  |  in  the  English  colleges  of  Douay  and  Rheinu, 
in  '  straitened  circumstances.'  I  passes  this  splendid  eulogium  on  his  charac- 

In  November  1589  Philip  II  nominated  1  ter :  '  He  had  a  handsome  countenance  and 
him  archbishop  of  Mechlin  and  metropolitan  dignified  gait,  and  was  on  all  occasions  cour- 
of  Belgium,  but  he  was  not  preconised  by  the    teous :  as  regards  mental  endowments  he  was 

f»ope.  He  did  not  visit  Mechlin,  and  at  I  pious,  learned,  discreet,  serious,  and  of  great 
ength,  in  1591,  Philip  gave  up  all  hope  of!  authority;  humble,  modest,  patient,  medk,of 
inducing  Allen  to  accept  the  archbishopric,  |  a  peaceful  disposition :  in  a  word,  graced  by 
and  nominated  another  ecclesiastic  to  the  every  species  of  virtue '(i26i!ffftV>73e«i5rMf0riN» 
vacant  see.  de  Rebus  Anglicise  792).     Cardinal  Allen  and 

On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Antonio  Carafa  his  fellow-exiles  considered  the  catholic  re- 
Gregory  XIV  made  Allen  apostolic  librarian.  I  ligion  to  be  most  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
The  same  pontiff  charged  him,  in  conjunction  \  their  countrymen ;  they  regarded  Elizabeth 
with  Cartfinal  Marc*  Antonio  Colonna  and  ,  as  the  capital  enemy  of  their  faith,  and  like- 
several  consiiltors.  to  revise  the  edition  of  the  |  wise  as  a  usurper ;  and  they  never  questioned 
Vulgate  which  Sixtus  V  had  published  just  j  the  justice  of  those  temporal  and  civil  depri- 
before  his  death.  Allen  also  undertook,  in  j  vations  and  forfeitures  wnich,  during  so  many 
conjunction  witli  others,  to  correct  the  text  ages,  had  been  connected  with  the  spiritual 
of  §t.  Augustine's  works,  but  death  prevented  sentence  of  excommunication.  That  they 
him  from  completing  so  vast  an  undertaking,    committed  a  grave  political  error  in  urging 

Long  before  lie  became  a  member  of  the  |  the  Spanish  king  to  invade  England  cannot 
Sacred  Colh'ge  he  liad  receiv(^d  from  the  ,  be  denied,  and  the  event  proved  that  they 
holy  see  extensive  faculties  for  the  benefit  of  ;  had  entirely  mistaken  the  temper  of  their  co- 
the  English  mission,  and  these  were  enlarged  religionists  at  home.  In  Marys  reign  Philip 
when  lie  was  made  cardinal.  For  many  '  II  was  king  of  England,  and  loyalty  to  him 
years  the  most  cordial  relations  subsisted  Avas  then  a  proper  sentiment;  but  Allen  pre- 
between  him  and  the  Jesuits,  and  he  had  '  served  throughout  life  his  allegiance  to  the 
always  thankfully  availed  himself  of  their  \  monarch  to  whose  liberality  he  was  so  largely 
co-operation  in  promoting  the  good  of  (he  indebted,  and  this  led  him  to  adopt  a  cour!»e 
English  seminaries,  but  it  is  clear  that  to-  I  of  action  which  it  is  difficult  to  justify.  All 
wards  the  end  of  his  life  a  change  came  over  his  political  schemes  ended  in  disastrouit 
these  relations,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  failure;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
the  same  unanimity  between  the  cardinal  and  that  by  the  opportune  establishment  of  Douay 
the  fathers  of  the  society.  It  does  not  plainly  College  for  the  education  of  missioners  he 
appear  what  were  the  causes  of  this  estrange-  prevented  the  catholic  religion  from  being 
ment ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  points  of  i  complet-ely  destroyed  in  England,  as  was  the 
disagreement  related  to  the  English  semi-  case  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 
naries  and  mission,  and  not  to  political  afi*airs.  1      There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Allen  in  Lodge's 

Allen  died  at  Home  on  16  Oct.  1594,  and    *  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages.* 
was  buried  in  the  churchof  the  Holy  Trinity,        His  works  are  :  1.  *  Certain  brief  Reasons 
attached  to  the  English  college.  concerning  Catholic   Faith,'  Douay,   15(^- 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  Cardinal  Allen's  2.  'A  Defense  and  Declaration  of  the  Ca- 
character  it  is  but  fair  to  take  into  account    tholike  Churches  Doctrine  touching  Purga- 
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Hall  and  its  Awooistioiu ;  Swneny'H  Lifo  of 
Fnthar  Augustine  Baker,  IS;  Palatine  Note- 
'boak.  ii.  4'2,  43  ;  Batter's  BUt.  Memoirs  if  tha 
English  Catholics ;  Oliyer'a  CoUi*t«nea  S.  J.  64, 
ISO;  PIowJcii'm Remarks  on  Pamani'sUeoioin.] 
T.  C. 

ALLEN,  \V1LLL\M  (1793-!8tt4),  naval 
officer,  was  bom  at  Wejinouth  in  1793,  en- 
tered the  navy  ni  a  volunteer  in  IBOd,  and, 
BB  midahiptuan,  was  present  at  t  be  passage  of 
theDardpnellesinlSOT.  Allen  was  promoted 
lieutenant  in  1 81 5,  commander  1 836,  and  cap- 
tain 1842.  lie  look  part  in  the  Niprer  expe- 
dition of  Richard  Lander  and  Oldfield,  1832 ; 
but  ie  best  known  as  having  commanded  the 
Wilberforce  in  the  elaborately  equipped  but 
disastrous  expedition  under  (Sauteia  Trotter 
10  the  same  nver  in  I&H-2.  Tbougb  Allen 
cannot  be  blamed  for  any  of  the  misfortunes 
of  this  expedition,  he  waa  on  bis  return 
placed  on  Imlf-pa^-,  and  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice, as  reat^duural,  in  1862,  dying  at  Wey- 
mouth 23  Jan.  1801.  In  1&48,' Allen,  along 
with  Dr.  T.  It.  H.  Thomson,  the  aurgeon, 
published,  intwovolumea.'AXarmtive  of  the 
Expedition  sent  bv  H.M.'s  Goremmeut  lo  the 
River  Niger  in  1^1.'  In  1849  be  travelled 
through  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  publiabed 
the  results  in  two  volumes  (1856)  under  the 
title  of  'The  Dead  Sea,  a  New  Route  to  India, 
with  other  Fragments  and  Gleanings  ill  the 
East,' in  which  he  advocated  the  construction 
of  a  canal  between  the  Mnliterninean  and 
Red  Sea  by  the  Jordan  Valley  and  Dead  Sea, 
entering  into  elaborate  comparison  between 
that  route  and  the  proposed  Sue*  Canai  by 
the  Nile.  In  184G  be  published  a  pamphlet 
on '  Mutual  Improvement,'  advocating  the  in- 
stitution of  giirid-conduct  prizes  to  be  awarded 
by  ballot  by  the  community  divided  for  the 
purpose  into  email  groups;  and  in  1849  a 
*  Flan  for  the  immediate  E<(tinction  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  for  the  Relief  of  the  West  India 
Colonies,  and  for  the  Diffusion  of  Civilisation 
and  Christinuity  in  Africa  by  the  eo-opera- 
tion  of  Mammon  with  Pliilanthropy,'  a  chi- 
merical scheme  of  compulsory  'apprenlice- 
ahip,'  or  '  temporary  bondage.'  Allen  also 
brought  out  two  volumes  of  '  Picturescjue 
Views'  on  the  island  of  Ascension  (IRSH) 
and  the  Niger  (IRIO),  and  papers  bv  him 
will  be  found  in  tlte  '  Journal  of  the  Itoyal 
eul  Society,'  vols.  vii.  viii.  xiii.  and 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  an  accomplished  musician ;  some  of  bis 
landscape  paintings  were  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  from  1828  to  1847  (Graves's 
Caialofftu). 
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ALLEN,  WILLIAM  (177(H843),  1 


Friends.      Allen 

hered  to  tlu!m  through  life.     After  1 

a  school  at  Rochester  be  was  employed  u 

his  father's  business ;  but  his  tast«  for  cbe- 

induced  him  to  enter  J.  G,  Bevan'i 

chemical  eatabliahment  at  Plough  Court. 
On  Sevan's  retirement  in  1795  be  tooklbe 
business  and  opened  a  laboratory  at  Plaistov. 
His  noflition  enabled  him  to  make  many  sci- 
cntinc  experiments,  and  he  associated  vith 
some  friends  of  similar  tastes  (including 
Astley  Cooper)  Id  the  *  Askesian  Society,' 
He  gave  lectnrea  to  his  fellow-memben  ai 
Plough  Court ;  became  Fellow  of  the  Lin- 
neati  Society  in  1801,  and  of  the  Roja!  So- 
ciety in  1807.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  it 
Quy's  Hospital  in  1802,  and  lectured  there 
till  1826.   .\l  the  request  of  his  friend  Hum- 

{hry  Davy  he  also  lectured  at   the  Royd 
nstitution.     His   attention,   however,  was 
drawn   from   science   lo    the   philanthropic 
of  bis  time.     He  had  beenint^ 


the  slave  trade.  Clarkaon  became  his  friend 
in  1794,  and  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
both  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  through  lif^- 
On  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  M  be- 
came an  active  member  of  the  African  Iiuti> 
tution,  and  shared  in  the  agitation  for  lh« 
abolition  of  slavery.  He  was  equally  active 
in  promoting  education.  He  was  a  membsr 
of  the  committee  formed  in  1808  for  the  sup- 

Kirt  of  Lancaster,  which  in  1814  became  tM 
ritish  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Allen 
was  its  treasurer  and  steady  supporter.  The 
Lancaster  and  Bell  controversy  waa  one  of 
the  topics  of  the '  Philanthropist,'  a  quarterly 
journal  which  he  started  in  1811  and  main- 
talned  until  1817,  and  in  which  many  other 
BChemes  of  social  improvement  were  dis- 
cussed. James  Mill  waa  bis  chief  contri- 
butor, and  their  friendly  relat 
disturbed  by  radical  religious  < 
full  account  of  this  review  is  given  in  »«in> 
'Life  of  James  Mill' (pp.  83,  112,  125,  144, 
158,  161).  In  1814,  Allen,  with  Bentham, 
Robert  Owen,  and  four  other  partners,  bougtl 
the  New  Lanark  Mills  from  Owen's  previoni 
partners  in  order  to  carry  out  the  well-known 
scheme  for  social  improvement,  Owen  de- 
clares that  Allen  was  bustling  and  ambition!. 
though  he  admits  him  to  have  been  aniioui 
to  do  good  in  his  own  way.  Differences  aroee 
as  to  the  management,  and  Allen  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  agreement  in  1824  by  virtue 
of  which  some  bible  instruction  was  to  lie 
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ffiven  in  the  schools,  and  singing  and  drawing 
lessons  to  be  no  longer  supplied  by  the 
company.  Allen  had  been  not  unnaturally 
alarmed  at  Owen's  avowed  infidelity,  and 
Owen  after  this  withdrew  from  the  manage- 
ment and  gave  up  his  partnership  in  1829, 
Allen  retaining  his  interest  until  1835.  Owen 
considered  Allen  to  be  narrow-minded,  and 
thought  that  intercourse  with  g^reat  men  had 
rather  turned  the  worthy  quaker's  head.  The 
Duke  of  Kent  was  interested  both  in  Owen's 
and  Lancaster's  schemes ;  his  affairs  had  be- 
come embarrassed,  and  Allen  undertook  to 
act  as  trustee  for  his  estates,  the  duke  con- 
senting to  live  upon  a  fixed  allowance  till 
his  debts  were  discharged.  Allen  continued 
to  act  until  the  duke's  death  and  a  final  set- 
tlement of  his  afifairs.  When  the  allied 
sovereigns  visited  England  in  1814,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  was  introduced  to  Allen  as 
a  model  quaker;  attended  a  meeting  and 
visited  Friends'  hquses;  and  a  personal 
friendship  arose,  the  emperor  feeling,  it 
seems,  respect  for  Allen's  character  and 
sympathy  with  his  religious  sentiments.  In 
August  1818  Allen  left  England,  travelled 
through  Sweden  and  Finland  to  Russia,  saw 
Alexander  at  St.  Petersburg,  travelled  to 
Moscow  and  Odessa,  reached  Constantinople 
in  July  1819,  and  returned  by  the  Greek 
islands,  Italy,  and  France  to  England  in 
FebruaiT  1820.  In  1822  he  went  to  Vienna 
to  see  Alexander  again,  chiefly  in  order  to 
secure  his  influence  in  obtaimng  a  declara- 
tion from  the  powers  that  the  slave  trade 
should  be  piracy.  The  emperor  and  quaker 
parted,  after  imectionate  mterviews,  with 
prayers  and  embraces.  Allen  made  other 
journeys  to  the  Continent  in  1816, 1832,  and 
1833,  examining  schools,  prisons,  and  so- 
cial institutions,  and  having  interviews  with 
statesmen  and  rulers,  including  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  the  Eong  of  JBavaria,  and 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  to  inculcate 
his  views  of  desirable  reforms.  At  home  he 
took  an  interest  in  numerous  philanthropic 
undertakings ;  he  promoted  schools  and  cus- 
trict  visiting  societies ;  agitated  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment  and  the  protection 
of  the  G[reeks ;  corresponded  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  other  political  leaders; 
and  was  an  active  member  of  Friends'  meet- 
ings. His  chief  interest  in  later  years  seems 
to  nave  been  in  an '  agricultural  colony '  with 
industrial  schools,  which  he  helped  to  found 
at  Lindfield  in  Sussex.  He  frequently  stayed 
there  to  superintend  its  working,  and  died 
there  30  Dec  1848. 

Allen  was  married  in  1796  to  Mary  Hamil- 
ton, who  died  ten  months  later,  leaving  an 
infant  daughter,  who  in  1822  married  Corne- 


lius Hanbury,  and  died  in  1823  after  the 
birth  of  a  son ;  secondly,  in  1806,  to  Char- 
lotte Hanbury,  who  died  m  1816 ;  and  thirdly, 
in  1827,  to  Grizell  Birkbeck,  who  died  in 
1835.  His  father  died  in  1800 ;  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  survived 
till  1830. 

[Life  of  William  Allen,  chiefly  a  collection  of 
diaries  and  correspondence,  3  vols.  1847 ;  Life 
by  James  Sherman  (chiefly  abridged  from  the 
preceding),  1851 ;  Eclectic  Keview  for  April  1848 ; 
Bain's  Life  of  James  Mill ;  Sargant's  Life  of  B. 
Owen ;  Owen's  Life  of  Himself  and  New  Exist- 
ence of  Man,  part  v.  1854.]  L.  S. 

ALLENSON,  JOHN  (^.  1616),  puritan 
divine,  a  native  of  Durham,  matriculated 
as  a  sixar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1576 ;  but  in  November  of  the  same  year 
he  migrated  to  St.  John's  College,  where  he 
obtained  a  scholarship  on  Mr.  Ashton's  founda- 
tion, and  became  a  pupil  of  the  famous  puritan 
Dr.  William  Whitaker,  whose  religious  prin- 
ciples he  adopted.  He  became  B.A.  in  1579- 
80,  M. A.  in  1583,  and  B.D.  in  1590.  In  1583 
he  was  suspended  from  the  curacy  of  Bam- 
well  near  Cfambridge  for  refusing  to  subscribe 
to  the  articles.  On  20  March  1583-4  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College 
on  the  Lady  Margaret's  foundation.  In 
1589  he  was  suspended  from  the  curacy  of 
Homingsea,  Camoridgeshire,  but  he  never- 
theless continued  to  preach.  He  held  in 
succession  various  ofiices  of  trust  in  his  col- 
lege, becoming  senior  dean  and  sacrist  in 
1602-3,  and  senior  bursar  in  1603-4.  Allen- 
son  edited  the  following  works  of  his  old 
tutor  Dr.  Whitaker:  1.  'Prselectiones,'  1599. 
2.  'Prselectiones,  inquibus  tractatur  contro- 
versia  de  conciliis  contra  pontificios,  impri- 
mis Rob.  Bellarminum,'  1600.  3.  'De  ^ec- 
cato  Originali  contra  Stapletonimi,'  1600. 
It  appears  that  Allenson  took  notes  of  Whi- 
takers  lectures  and  prepared  them  for  the 
press.  In  1624  John  Ward  edited  at  Frank- 
fort Whitaker's  *  Praelectiones  de  Sacramentis 
in  Genere  et  in  Specie  de  SS.  Baptismo  et 
Eucharistia,'  and  m  the  dedication  to  Dr. 
Tobie  Mathew,  Archbishop  of  York,  in- 
formed liim  that  Dr.  Whitaker  had  not 
himself  published  these  lectures:  'qusB  tamen 
de  Sacramentis  adversus  Bellarminum  in 
Scholis  AcademisB  publicis  prselegit,  vir  di- 
ligentissimus  D.  Allensomus,  collegii  D. 
Joannis  Evangelistee  socius,  fideli  calamo 
ex  ore  dictantis  excepit  et  post  authoris 
mortem,  ciun  ipsius  D.  Whitakeri  concisis 
annotiunculis  in  memorisB  subsidiimi  scriptis, 
accurate  contulit  prtelcx^ue  destinabat.  Sed 
exrerum  humananim  vicissitudine^i^SAetvAxn.^ 
antequam  ptttVo  mwi^AxenXA«>^^v^  <y3tskR«»r- 
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sit,  exemplar  preelo  destinatum  post  ejus 
obitum  aa  manus  meas  penenit.'    jBaker,  in 


tending  to  hold  his  court  at  Christ  Church 
deanery.    On  the  way  he  fell  into  the  hands 


his  '  History  of  St.  John's  College/  asserts  ,  of  a  party  of  parliamentarians  ftoia  Bioush- 


that  the  life  of  Whitaker  was  written  by 
Allenson;  but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake, 
as  the  author  of  the  biography  was  Abdias 


ton  House,  which  had  been  garrisonedbj 
Lord  Say ;  but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  re- 
leased, as  the  garrison  surrendered  to  the 


.86J 
T.  C. 


Assheton.  king's  forces.    On  2  June  1643  Allestree 

[MS.  Addit.  6862,  f.  21 ;  Baker's  Hist,  of  St.  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  the  same 
John's  ColL.  Camb.,  ed.  Mayor;  Cooper's  Athena  year  he  was  severely  attacked  by  the  pjesti- 
Cantab.  ii.  287,  561 ;  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Pari-  { lentiid  disease  that  raged  in  the  garrison, 
tans,  iii.  613;  Heywood  and  Wright's  Cambridge  t  On  his  recovery  he  again  took  arms;  but 
Univ.  Transactions,  ii.  16,  16,  67,  72,  78,  86.]        when  (in  the  language  of  his  biographer, 

Bishop  Fell)  '  carnal  weapons  proved  frus- 
trate, and  Divine  Providence  call'd  his  ser- 
ALLESTREE,  RICHARD,  D.D.(  1619- jvants  to  the  more  christian  exercises  of 
1681),  royalist  divine,  was  bom,  in  March  praiers  and  tears  for  the  defence  of  the  kin^ 
1619  (accordinflr  to  Wood  1621),  at  Up-  |  and  the  church,'  Allestree  entered  into  holy 
pington,  near  the  Wrekin,  Shropshire.  He  ,  orders.  He  was  afterwards  made  censor 
came  of  an  ancient  stock,  but  owing  to  i  of  the  college,  and  became  (as  Anthony 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  his  ancestors  the  A  Wood  says)  '  a  noted  tutor.'  Before  the 
family  estate  had  become  so  impoverished  |  parliament  visitors,  on  6  May  1648,  he  re- 
that  his  father,  Robert  Allestree,  had  been  lused  submission  to  the  authority  of  pariii- 
reduced  to  ser\'e  as  steward  to  Sir  Richard  j  ment  {Register  of  the  Vmtors  of  the  Uidr 
(afterwards  Lord)  Newport.  After  being  !  versity  of  Oxford,  1647-1668,  p.  32,  ed. 
educated  under  Philemon  Holland  at  the  |  Prof.  M.  Burrows).  He  was  therefore  ex- 
Free  School,  Coventry,  he  became  in  1636  pelled  from  the  university,  with  difficulty 
a  commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  I  obtaining  time  to  set  his  affairs  in  order, 
where  his  tutor  was  Richard  Busbv,  after-  On  leaving  Oxford  he  became  chanlain  to 
wards  so  conspicuous  as  master  of  West-  the  Hon.  Francis  Newport,  on  the  aeath  of 
minster  School.  When  he  had  been  in  resi-  whose  father,  Richard,  Lord  Newport,  in 
dence  six  months,  Dr.  Samuel  Fell,  the  dean, !  France,  Allestree  was  sent  across  *  to  clear 
*  observing  his  parts  and  industry,*  made  him  |  accounts,  and  see  if  anything  could  be  pre- 
a  student,  lie  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  on  served  from  the  inhospitable  pretence  of  the 
24  Oct.  1640,  and  soon  afterwards  was  chosen  !  droit  ^VAubeiney'wh\c^\  pillages  those  strangers 
moderator  in  philosophy.  In  the  following  who  happen  to  die  in  the  French  dominions/ 
year  Allestree  took  up  arms  for  the  king,  |  Having  sat  isfactorily  accomplished  his  mis- 
ser\'ing,  with  many  other  scholars,  under  ^  sion,  he  returned  to  Shropshu^,  where  he  re- 
Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Biron.  WTien  i  mained  until  the  defeat  of  the  royedists  at 
Biron  was  called  away  to  join  Prince  Rupert,  ,  the  battle  of  Worcester.  He  was  then  sent 
Allestree  returned  to  his  studies.  Shortly  j  with  despatches  to  King  Charles  II  at  Rouen, 
afterwards  the  parliamentary  forces,  under  j  On  his  return  he  founa  that  his  two  friendB, 
Lord  Say,  entered  the  city,  and  proceeded  to  i  Dolben  and  Fell,  archbishop  of  York  and 
rifle  the  colleges  of  such  of  their  plate  as  bishop  of  Oxford  respectively,  were  living 
had  not  been  put  to  the  king's  use.  On  |  privately  at  Oxford,  and  were  venturing?  to 
breaking  into  Christ  Church  treasury  the  i  perform  the  oflfices  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
soldiers  discovered  nothing  but  a  groat  and  |  land.  Having  stayed  with  them  for  a  short 
a  halter.  Then  they  went  to  the  deanery, ,  time,  he  was  induced  to  reside  in  the  family 
collected  everything  of  value,  locked  up  I  of  Sir  Antony  Cope,  of  Hanwell,  near  Ban- 
their  prize  in  a  cham1)er,  and  retired.  The  :  bury,  a  royalist  gentleman  of  fortune.  For 
next  morning  the  chamber  was  found  empty ;  |  the  next  few  years  he  was  frequently  em- 
and  it  appeared  on  imiuiry  that  Allestree,  |  ployed  in  carry ing messages  to  and  from  the 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  dean  and  his  ,  ting.     Tlie  winter  before  the  Restoration,  as 


family,  had  a  key  to  the  lodgings,  had  re- 
moved the  spoils.  Allestree  was  seized,  and,  if 
the  forces  had  not  been  suddenly  called  away 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  would  probably  have 
suffered  severely.  In  the  following  October 
he  again  took  arms,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Kineton  Field;  after  which  he 
hurried  back  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  the  reception  of  Cliarles  I,  who  was  in- 


he  was  returning  from  Flanders  with  the 
king^s  instructions  for  the  filling  up  of  the 
vacant  bishoprics  {Life  of  Barwickj  ed.  1724, 
pp.  201,  250;  MS.  Coll.  Vigorn.  No.  liv.), 
he  was  arrested  at  Dover,  brought  to  Lon- 
don, and,  after  being  examined  before  a 
committee  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  im* 
prisoned  at  Lambeth  Palace.  After  six  or 
eight   weeks*  imprisonment,  during  which 


time  his  health  sufl'^red  sevurely,  he  obtained 
hid  release.  Haviog  spent  b.  little  time 
among  his  relations  iu  ShnipBhire,  lie  desr  ^ed 
on  his  return  to  visit  his  friend  Dr.  Hammond, 
St  Westwood,  near  Woreester.  At  the  gnte 
■ot  tile  house  he  was  mel  by  the  body  of  his 
friend,  which  wa«heingcarried  nut  to  burial. 
As  ft  raark  of  bis  esteem.  Dr.  Ilatnmond  hod 
left  Allestree  his  library. 

At  the  KestoTBtion  he  was  mode  a,  eanon 
of  Christ  Ohiireh,  and  on  3  Oct.  1«60  took 
the  degree  of  D.D.  He  also  undertook  one 
of  tie  lecttLres  of  the  city,  declining,  how- 
ever, to  receive  the  salary,  which  he  ordered 
tn  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  Itt  1663 
be  became  one  of  the  diaplaina  in  nrdinnry 
to  the  king,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year  waa  appointed  regtue  proftissor  of  di- 
vinity. Two  years  afterwards,  on  10  Aug.  , 
1666.  he  was  made  provost  of  Eton  College.  ' 
Bv  careful  conirol  of  the  expenditure  lie  i 
did  much  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the 
college ;  and  at  his  own  expense  he  built  the 
west  side  nf  the  outer  court.  In  1679, 
owing  to  ill-henlth,  he  resigned  his  profes- 
sorial chair.  Wood  savs  (^  him  that  '  he 
was  a  good  and  most  nifectionnte  preacher; 
and  for  many  years,  by  his  prudent  presiding 
in  the  profeBsor's  chair,  he  did  dJBCaver  per- 
haps as  much  learning  as  any,  and  much 
more  moderation,  as  lo  the  live  controverted 

Eoints,  than  most  of  his  predecessors.'  His 
iographer,  Bishop  Fell,  observes  that  '  few  | 
of  his  time  had  either  n  greiiter  compass  or  a  ' 
df^eper  inKight  into  all  parts  of  learning;' 
the  modem  and  learned  languages,  rhelone, 
philosophy,  mathematira,  history,  antiquity, 
moral  and  polemical  divinity.'  For  several 
years  be  was  treasurer  of  Ohrist  Church,  and 
W  bis  skilful  administration  helped  to  repair 
the  losses  sustaineil  during  the  civil  wars. 

Towards  the  end  of  bis  life  his  evesight 
and  general  health  sufferHd  from  his  close 
application  to  study.  He  died  of  dropsy  in 
London,  on  28  Jan.  1680-81,  at  the  age  of 
nxty-one,  and  was  buried  in  Eton  Cnlle^ 
chapel,  where  a  monument,  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  was  raised  to  bis  memory.  He 
left  his  library  to  the  iinivcrsitv,  for  the  use 
of  bis  nucce«son  in  the  chnir  ol  divinitv. 

Allestree  is  the  author  of:  1.  '  The  Privi- 
leges of  the  University  of  Uiford  in  point  of 
Tiwtatton.'  1647  (a  tract  sometimes  attri- 
bnted  t  o  Dr.  John  Fell ),  which  was  answered 
bv  Ptmne  in  his  '  Uniretsity  of  Oxford's 
rte*  refiitBd.'  2.  '  A  Sermon  on  Acts  xiii.  2,"  , 
1660.  3.  •  Eighteen  Sermons,  whereof  Fif-  I 
iwn  [were]  preached  before  the  King,  the  1 
pe«t  upon  publick  Occasions,'  fol.  1669,  I 
Some  offhe  sermons  in  this  collection  (which  I 
1VU  jirinte<l  for  llie  benefit  of  the  author's  | 


relative,  James  .\lle«try,  the  bookseller,  who 
had  been  mined  in  the  great  fire)  had 
previously  appeared  in  pamphlet  form. 
4.  '  Forty  Sertnoas,  whereof  Twenty-one  are 
now  first  published,'  2  vols.  fol.  1684,  Pre- 
fixed to  this  collection  is  a  biographical 
sketch  by  Dr.  John  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  a  jiortrnit  of  the  autlior.  Allestree 
joined  wit  h  .Vhraham  Woodhead  and  Obadiali 
Walker  in  the  composition  of  '  A  Para- 
phrase and  .Annotations  uponall  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.'  The  first  edition,  1702,  merely 
states  that  the  work  was  '  done  by  several 
eminent  men  at  Oxford  ; '  the  names  of  the 
three  contributors  aiipear  on  the  title-page  of 
tlie  third  edition,  1/08.  In  Bishop  Barlow's 
'  Coses  of  Conscience,'  1692,  Allestree's 
judgment  on  'Mr.  Cottington's  Case  of  Di- 
vorce '  is  recorded.  It  has  by  some  been 
supposed  that  Allest.ree  joined  with  Bishop 
Fell  in  writing  the  books  put  forth  under  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  '  Whole  Duty  of 
Man  '  (Nichols,  Litefary  Anecdotes,  u^WS).~) 
Sloane  MS.  No.  4275  contains"  an  autograph 
letter  from  Allestreo  to  BisKopFell.  .\lleB- 
tree'a  lectures  were  not  published.  Dishop 
Fell,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  literary 
executor,  wrote  to  ask  that  they  might  m 
presen-ed  for  publication ;  but  .\llestree  re- 
plied that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  some  of 
them,  and,  as  he  had  no  time  for  revision,  he 
could  not  counlennnce  their  publication; 
that  the  bishop,  however,  mi)^t  make  what 
use  he  pleased  of  them,  provided  they  were 
not  issued  as  an  authoritative  expression  of 
the  writer's  views. 

A  Richard  Allestry,  of  Derby,  a  kinsman 
of  tbe  divine,  was  the  author  of  several 
almanacs,  ranging  from  1624  to  1643. 

[Fell's  Profsw  to  thp  Forty  Smnoiis,  1B8*; 
Wood's  Athenie  Oxriuion<H«,  e<L  Blisti,  iii.  1266; 
Fasti,  i.  480,  514,  ii,  57,  HI,  343,  370,  381; 
Life  of  Bnrwick,  rd.  1734,  pp.  201,  230,  Sk. 
Thero  iirp  oeoiaionn]  refen-nces  to  Allcalree  in 
the  Blale  Paiwn.,  1660-1686.]  A.  H.  B. 

ALLEaTBY,JAC0B(l65a-16e6»,  poeti- 
cal writer,  sou  of  James  .Ulestry,  a  bookseller 
wholosl  bisproiierl.vinthegreat  fire,  was  bom 
inlf>13.  After beingeducaled at  Weslminater 
be  proceeded  lo  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1671 ;  was  >  miisic-reader  iu  1679  and  t^rrie 
mine  in  1682.'  He  had  the  ■  chief  band,' ac~ 
cording  to  Anthony  i^  Wood,  in  composing 
the  '  \  erses  and  Pastoral '  spoken  in  Oxford 
Theatre  on  21  Alay  1681,  before  James, 
duke  of  York,  and  published  in  '  Exnmen 
Poeticuni,'  1693.  From  the  some  authority 
we  learn  that 'being  exceedingly  given  to 
the  vices  of  poets  his  body  was  so  much 
macerated  and  spent  by  juvenile  extmva- 
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ffance  that  he  retired  to  an  obscure  house  in 
Fish  Kow,  in  St.  Thomas'  parish,  in  the  sub- 
urb of  Oxon,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  nurse 
or  tender  of  sick  people,  where,  continuing 
incognito  about  seven  weeks,  he  died  in  a 
poor  condition  and  of  a  loathsome  disease 
on  Friday,  16  Oct.  1686.' 

[Wood's  AtheiUB  Oxonienses,  ed.  Bliss,  iv.  202.] 

A.  H.  B. 

ALLEY,  WILLIAM,  D.D.  (1510  P- 
1670),  bishop  of  Exeter,  was  a  native  of 
Chipping  Wycombe,  Buckinghamshire.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  was  elected  from 
that  foundation  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1528.  He  graduated  as  B.A.  of 
that  university  in  1533,  but  subsequently 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  spent  some 
time  in  academical  studies,  ana  probably 
commenced  M.A.  He  married  and  had  a 
benefice,  but  it  does  not  appear  where  it  was 
situated.  John  Yowell,  alias  Hooker,  whose 
narrative  is  the  principal  authority  for  the 
life  of  this  prelate,  says  (Catalog  of  the 
Bishops  of  Excester,  1584,  No.  46),  that '  in 
all  Q.  Maries  time,  which  were  called  the 
Marian  daies,  he  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  in  the  North  countrie,  where  he  was 
not  knowne ;  and  sometimes  by  practising 
of  physick,  and  sometimes  by  teaching  of 
scholers,  he  picked  out  a  poore  liuing  for 
himselfe  and  his  wife,  and  so  continued, 
being  not  knowne  to  have  beene  a  preest, 
during  all  Q.  Maries  time.' 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he 
became  di-vnnity  reader  at  St.  Paul's,  London, 
and  admirably  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office.  On  1  Jan.  1558-9  he  was  admitted 
to  the  penitentiarj'ahip  of  St.  Paul's  with 
the  prebend  of  St.  Pancras  in  that  church. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Exeter,  the  royal  assent  to  his  election 
being  given  on  8  June  1560.  He  was  conse- 
crated on  14  July,  and  had  restitution  of 
the  temporalities  on  26  Aug.  following.  In 
consequence  of  *  the  tenuitie  of  that  living ' 
he  had  the  royal  permission  to  hold  other 
preferments  therewith  for  a  limited  period. 
On  11  Nov.  1561  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D. 
at  Oxford. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  out  of  the  great  respect 
she  had  for  Alley,  sent  him  yearly  a  silver 
cup  for  a  new  year*s  gift.  John  Vowell, 
alias  Hooker,  in  the  work  cited  above,  gives 
the  following  character  of  him :  *  He  wos 
verie  well  learned  universallie,  but  his 
cheefe  studie  and  profession  was  in  divi- 
nitie,  and  in  the  tongs.  And  being  bishop,  he 
debated  no  part  of  his  former  travels,  but 
spent  his  time  verie  godly  and  vertuous. 
Upon  everie  holie  daie  for  the  most  part  he 


preached,  and  upon  the  weeke  duea  he  would 
and  did  reade  a  lecture  of  divinitie;  the 
residue  of  his  time,  and  free  from  his  neces* 
sarie  buainease,  he  spent  in  his  private 
studies,  and  wrote  sundrie  bookeSy  whereof 
his  prelections  or  lectures  which  he  did  reade 
in  Panics,  and  his  poore  mans  libraiie  he 
caused  to  be  imprinted :  the  like  be  would 
have  doone  with  his  Hebrue  grammar,  and 
other  his  works,  if  he  had  lived.  He  was 
well  stored,  and  his  library  well  replenishedt 
with  all  the  best  sort  of  writers,  wnich  most 
gladlie  he  would  impart  and  make  open  to 
everie  good  scholar  and  student,  whose  com- 
panic  and  conference  he  did  most  desire  and 
embrace :  he  seemed  to  the  first  apparance, 
to  be  a  rough  and  an  austere  man,  but  in 
verie  truth,  a  verie  courteous,  gentle,  and  an 
affable  man;  at  his  table  full  of  honest 
speeches,  joined  with  learning,  and  pleasant- 
nesse,  according  to  the  time,  place,  and  com- 
panic ;  att  his  exercises  wluch  for  the  most 
part  was  at  bowles,  verie  merrie  and  plea* 
sant ;  void  of  all  sadnesse,  which  might  abate 
the  benefit  of  recreation,  loth  to  offend, 
readie  to  foij^ve,  void  of  malice,  full  of  love, 
bountifull  m  hospitalitie,  liberall  to  the 
poore,  and  a  succourer  of  the  needie,  faithful 
to  his  freend,  and  courteous  to  all  men ;  a 
hater  of  covetousnesse,  and  an  enimie  to  all 
evill  and  wicked  men,  and  lived  an  honest, 
a  godlie,  and  vertuous  life.  Finallie  he  was^ 
indued  with  manie  notable  gift«  and  vertues, 
onelie  he  was  somewhat  credulous,  and  of  a 
hasty  beleefe,  and  of  light  credit,  which  he 
did  oftentimes  mislike,  and  blame  in  him- 
selfe; in  his  latter  time,  he  waxed  some- 
what grosse,  and  his  bodie  full  of  humors,, 
which  did  abate  much  of  his  wonted  exer- 
cises.' • 

Bishop  Alley  died  on  15  April  1570,  and 
was  buried  in  the  choir  of  his  cathedral  near 
the  altar.  His  epitaph  described  him  as 
being  *  acerrimus  Evangelicfe  veritatis  Pro- 
pugnator,  morum  probitate  pnecelebris,  bona- 
rum  disciplinarum  mirabih  scientia  clarus.'' 
By  his  wife  Sybil,  who  siurived  him  and  wa* 
his  executrix,  he  had  a  son  Roger,  whom  he 
collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Gomwall. 

His  works  are :  1.  *  nra>xo/xv(r€iov.  The 
Poore  Mans  Librarie.  RapsodisB  G.  A. 
Bishop  of  Exceter  upon  the  first  epistle  of 
saint  Peter,  red  publiquely  in  the  Cathedrall 
church  of  saint  Paule  within  the  Citye  of 
London,  1560.  .  .  .  Here  are  adioyned  at 
the  end  of  every  special  treatie,  certaine  fi^it- 
ful  annotacions  which  may  properly  he 
called  Miscellanea,  bicause  they  do  entreate 
of  diverse  and  sundry  matters  marked  with 
the  nombre  and  figures  of  Augrime.* 
2  vols.  Lond.  1565,   1570,  and  1571,  foL 


Dedicair«I  to  ihe  Karl  of  Bedford.  The 
'  Misc«lliinea '  consist  of  manj  curious  anec- 
dot«a,  and  explaniitioiii  of  pertons,  pUcee, 
&e.,  which  tnnnifesl  his  extensive  reading. 
2.  'Hebrew  Gmmiuiir,' MS.  3.  'Judginent 
concenung  the  doct  rine  and  discipline  of  the 
Chnrch,'  printed  in  Str)-pe'«  Ann&ls,  i.  348. 
4.  Hb  rayised  tlie  book  of  Deuteronotny  for 
the  Bishope'  Bible. 

[Wood's  AUii-itit  Oxon.  ed.  Blira,  i.  3;h  ;  Biog. 
Brit.  ed.  Rinpis.  i.  ISO;  CnlsDdArs  of  titate 
Papeni  MS,  Addit.  18398  f  S»;  Cooper's 
AtlieDK  Cantnb.  i.  3S«,  fi57;TaDDar'iiBibl.  Brit. ;  I 
LoTTides'*  Bilil.  Mod.  «d.  Bobn ;  Qodwin.  De  , 
Fneaulibus.  vd.  Ricliardiion  :  MS.  LadihI,  It  iirt  | 
fi6 :  N«™iith'BCnl.  of  C.C.C.  MSS.  163, 167  ;  Joliu  ■ 
VowelL  alins  tloaknr's  Catalog  of  the  Bishops  of 
Exceptor  (1684).  Ko.  46.]  T.  C. 

ALLKYN,EDWAKD(1566-1626),actor, 
and  founder  of  DulwicU  College,  was  born 
1  Sept.  1566,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bololph 
IFithout  Biabopsgatc,  London  (according  to 
Fuller, '  near  ])evonBlure  House,  where  now 
i»  the  ugn  of  the  Fie '),  being  a  younger  eon 
of  Edward  AUeyn,  or  Allen,  an  innholder 
and  porter  to  the  queen.  In  a  pedigree 
ngned  b^  himself,  his  mother,  Margaret  Al- 
Ityn,  ia  said  lo  have  been  &  daughter  of  John 
Townley,  of  Townley ;  but ,  although  her  nama 
.     ..   1 :_.__^  j|g|.  connection 

focloiilj  made  out.  Tlie  elder  AUeyn,  who 
owned  several  houses  in  Bishopegate,  died  in 
September  1570,  and  his  widow  subsequently 
married  John  Browne,  a  haberdasher.  Mr. 
Collier'a  statement  thai  this  Browne  was  also 
an  actor  is  grounded  on  a  mistaken  iden- 
tity, and  the  assumption  that  it  whs  by  his 
stepfather  that  Alleyn,  as  Fuller  tells  us, 
wu  'bred  a  stage  jilayer,'  has  nothing  to 
warrant  it.  .\t  what  age  he  b^[an  to  act  is 
uttknown.  His  name  liJBt  occurs  in  a  list  of 
the  Earl  of  Worcester's  placers  in  15S6,  and 
he  appears  with  his  elder  brother,  John  Al- 
leyn, as  a  joint  owner  of  play-books  and  other 
theatrical  properties  in  a  document  dated 
3  Jan.  1<589~8.  That  he  speedily  gained  ce- 
lebrity is  evident  from  a  notice  of  him  in 
Thomas  Nash's  'Pierce  Peuilesse,'  1593, 
where  Alleyn,  Tarllon.  Knell,  and  Bentlev 
are  aaid  to  be  the  four  greatest  Englisn 
actors  r — '  Not  Roscius  nor  Esope,  those  tra- 
gedians admyred  before  Christ  was  home, 
could  ever  performe  more  in  oclion  than 
fMnouB  N'etl  Allen,'  His  very  name  even, 
as  we  learn  from  the  same  author's  '  Strange 
>'ew«s,'  150:2,  was 'able  to  make  an  ill  matter 

i>  Wood- 
waid|,dangh(er  by  a  former  husband  of  Agnes, 


then  wife  of  Philip  Jlenslowe.  There  is  a 
traditicn  that  he  was  olrcndy  a  widower; 
hut  the  only  evidence  of  this  amoiig  bis  own 
papers  ia  the  mention  of  '  Mistris '  Alleyn 
in  a  letter  probably  written  in  Feb.  1591-2. 
Henslowe  was  not  only  proprietor  of  the 
Rose,  but  interesled  in  more  llian  one  other 
London  theatre;  and  after  AUeyn's  msr- 
riag^,  if  not  before,  the  two  were  united  in 
a  partnership  which  lusted  until  Henalowe'a 
death.  The  company  to  which  Alleyn  was 
now  permanently  attached  was  that  Known 
as  the  Earl  of  Nottinghsm'B  or  the  I^rd 
Admirul's.  In  1593,  however,  while  the 
plague  was  in  London,  he  is  found  Joined 
witii  Lord  Strange's  actors  iu  a  provincial 
tour,  which  eitended  as  far  as  Bristol  .Shrews- 
bui^-,  Chester,  and  York.  It  is  to  this  tour 
that  we  owe  an  interesting  correspondence 
with  his  wife  and  ber  steplalhtir.  presetted 
at  Dulwich.  Henslowe's  invaluable  theotri- 
cal  diar^  shows  that  he  was  again  acting  in 
London  in  1594  and  following  years ;  hut  he 
'  left  playing,'  apparently  for  a  time  oulji  to- 
wards the  end  of  1597.  In  IttOO  he  built,  in 
conjunction  with  Henslowe,  the  Fortune 
Theatre  in  Golden  Lane,  Cripplegnle,  having 
acquired  a  lease  of  the  site  in  his  own  name 
onlv  on  22  Dec.  1599.  The  contract  for  the 
house,  dated  8  Jan.  JliOO,  together  with 
ants  in  itsfavour,  is  still  exIunC,  It  was 
probably  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  was  occupied  by  the  Lord  Adiuirnl's 
company  with  AUeyn  himself  at  their  bead. 
Before  this,  however,  Alleyn  had  begun  to 


As  early  as  1594  he  had  acquired  a 
in  the  baiting  house  at  Paris  Garden  in 
Southwark,  and  on  a  vaconcy  in  1598  he 
and  Henslowe,  now  groom  of  the  chamber 
to  tie  queen,  endeavoured  to  secure  the  office 
'  of  the  Royal  Gune  of  bears,  bulls. 


?i 


and  masliiF  dogs,  AlthnTigh  thev  failed 
the  time,  thev  ultimately  obtained  it  bypu. 
chase  from  the  then  holder  in  1604,  a  new 
patent  in  their  favour  as  joint  masters  being 
issued  on  24  Nov,  This  was  held  b^  Alleyn 
as  tlie  survivor  until  his  death,  and  it  was  nu 
doubt  a  source  of  considerable  profit.  On 
special  occasions  he  seems  to  have  directed 
the  sport  in  person,  and  a  graphic  but  re- 
volting account  of  his  baiting  a  lion  before 
James  I  al  the  Tower  is  given  in  Stew's 
'  Chronicle,' ed.  11(31.  p.  836. 

"WHiether  Alleyn  still  continued  to  act 
aflerhebecame  bear-master  isuncerlain.  <>n 
the  accession  of  James  I  the  iJotd  Admiral's 
company  was  taken  over  by  Prince  Henry, 
and  Alleyn  is  formally  atvled  -servant  to 
the  prince'  as  late  as  1^12.  His  name, 
however,  is  not  in  the  list  of  the  prince's 


Alleyn 


3«8 


Alleyn 


players  in  1607,  nor  in  another  list  pro- 
iMibly  of  a  still  earlier  date ;  and  firom  the 
way  in  which  Thomas  Heywood  speaks  of 
him  in  1612  (Apology  for  Actors^  ed.  1841, 

L43),  his  retirement  could  hardly  then 
ve  been  recent : — *  Among  so  many  [ac- 
tors^ dead  let  me  not  forget  one  yet  auve, 
in  his  time  the  most  worthy,  famous  Maist«r 
Edward  Allen.'  His  last  recorded  appear- 
ance was  on  15  March,  1603-4,  when,  as 
Genius,  he  delivered, '  with  excellent  action 
and  a  well-tun'de,  audible  xojce/  an  address 
to  James  I  at  his  reception  in  the  city  (T. 
Dekkeb,  Magnificent  Entertainment,  1604). 
Of  his  eminence  as  an  actor  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  opinions  of  Nash  and  Hey- 
wood have  already  been  quoted,  and  a  still 
more  competent  critic,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
*  Epigram,  addressed  to  Alleyn  himself,  is 
equally  emphatic.  Although  Fuller  (b.  1608) 
could  not  himself  have  seen  him  on  the  stiige, 
he  no  doubt  expresses  the  general  verdict  of 
his  older  contemporaries,  and  his  testimony 
is  not  the  less  valuable  that  he  shows  himself 
prejudiced  against  Alleyn's  profession :  '  He 
was  the  Koscius  of  our  age,  so  acting  to  the 
life  that  he  made  any  part  (especially  a  ma- 
lestick  one)  to  become  him.'  Very  few,  how- 
ever, of  the  characters  he  sustained  have  been 
recorded.  From  allusions  by  Heywood  and 
others  he  is  known  to  have  plaved  the  hero 
in  Marlowe's  *  Jew  of  Malta,  *  l^amburlaine,' 
and  ^  Faustus/  as  well  as  in  the  anonvmous 
play  *  Cutlack,'  of  which  only  the  title  sur- 
vives. It  has  also  been  inferred  from  the 
existence  at  Dulwich  of  an  actor's  copy  of 
the  part,  that  lie  plaved  Orlando  in  Robert 
Greene's  *  Orlando  t\irio80 ; '  and  no  doubt 
he  took  the  leading  character  in  many  of  the 
pieces  mentioned  in  Henslowe's  diary.  There 
18  no  evidence,  however,  that  he  acted  in  any 
of  Shakespeare's  i-amas ;  and  among  all  his 
extant  papers  (spiffious  documents  excepted) 
Shakespeare's  name  is  only  once  mentioned 
This  is  in  a  note  of  the  purchase  by  Alleyn 
ofhis*Sonnp(8'inl609. 

Besides  the  Fortune  and  the  Bear  Garden, 
AUeyn's  growing  wealth  had  already  enabled 
him  to  make  leasehold  investments  in  Ken- 
nington  and  Southwark,  and  at  Firle  in  Sus- 
sex ;  and  finally,  on  25  Oct.  1605,  he  pur- 
chased from  Sir  Francis  Calton  the  manor 
of  Dulwich.  An  allusion  to  this  has  been 
found  in  a  sarcastic  passage  on  rich  actors  in 
the  *  lleturn  from  Parnassus,'  1606 : 

With   mouthing  words,  that  better  wits  have 

framed, 
They  purchase  lands,  and  now  esquires  are  made. 

The  sum  paid  to  Calton  was  5,000/.,  of  which, 
however,   3,000/.   remained   at   interest  for 


six  years.  The  bargain  was  completed  on 
8  May  1606;  but  aa  other  holdim  had 
to  be  bought  up,  it  was  not  until  1614  that 
the  whole  estate  passed  into  Alleyn'a  hinds, 
at  a  total  cost  of  nearly  10/X)0I.  Having 
meanwhile  himself  removed  to  Dulwich  from 
Southwark,  he  began  the  building  of  the  col- 
lege, which  perpetuates  his  name,  in  161S^ 
the  contract  for  the  chapel,  schoolhouse,  and 
twelve  almshouses,  being  dated  17  May.  The 
story  told  by  Aubrey  (Aaf .  Mist,  and  Antiq, 
of  Surrey,  l7 19,  i.  p.  190),  that  this  praise- 
worthy disposal  of  his  gains  was  due  to  re- 
morse, quickened  by  the  apparition  of  the 
devil  when  he  was  acting  a  demon  in  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  is  hardly  worth  notice. 
As  Mr.  Collier  suggests,  it  perhaps  originated 
in  a  distorted  account  of  an  alarm  at  the 
Rose  during  a  performance  of  '  Faustus,'  re- 
corded in  Middleton's  'Black  Book,'  1604. 
The  conjecture  that  the  idea  of  his  college  was 
taken  m>m  Sutton's  Charterhouse,  founded 
in  1611,  only  two  years  before,  is  more  rea- 
sonable ;  and  there  are  references  also  in  his 
papers  to  Winchester,  Eton,  and  a  similar 
institution  at  Amsterdam.  Before  the  build- 
ing was  finished  Alleyn  lost  his  father-in-law, 
Henslowe,  who  died  on  or  about  9  Jan.  1616. 
Henslowe's  will  was  in  favour  of  his  widow, 
and  it  was  at  once  disputed  by  his  nephew 
and  heir-at-law.  The  result  is  not  recorded, 
nor  does  it  appear  how  much  of  the  estate 
came  to  Alleyn  in  right  of  his  wife  at  her 
mother's  death  in  April  1617.  Meanwhile, 
on  1  Sept.  1616,  the  chapel  of  the  college 
was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Abbot,  but  a 
year  still  elapsed  before  the  mil  number  of 
inmates  were  admitted.  A  diary  of  Alleyn, 
extending  from  29  Sept.  1617  to  1  Oct. 
1622,  makes  this  the  best  known  period  of 
his  life.  Among  other  interesting  details  it 
shows  that  the  necessary  royal  patent  for  the 
incorporation  and  endowment  of  the  charity 
was  not  obtained  without  difficulty.  It  was 
opposed  by  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  for  rea- 
sons expressed,  on  18  Aug.  1618,  in  a  letter 
to  BucKingham,  whose  interest  Alleyn  had 
wisely  secured.  Bacon's  objections  were  not 
personal  to  Alleyn,  but  were  only  consistent 
with  what  he  had  before  urged  to  the  king 
against  the  Charterhouse  and  all  similar 
charitable  foundations  (Spedding,  ii/e,  iv. 
p.  247,  vi.  p.  324).  On  21  June  1619,  the 
patent  at  length  passed  the  great  seal,  and 
on  18  Sept.  Alleyn  read  and  signed  the  deed 
of  foundation  in  the  chapel,  afterwards  en- 
tertaining the  company,  among  whom  was 
Bacon  himself,  at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The 
*  College  of  God's  Gift'  thus  incorporated 
consisted  of  a  master,  warden  (both  oi  whom 
were  to  be  of  the  name  of  Alleyn),  four  fel- 


lo-ws,  BIX  poor  brolherg,  six  poor  aislera,  anil 
tnelre  poor  scbolara,  its  enifownieiit,  beeideH 
the  Ihimich  estate,  comprising  properly  in 
Lambeth  and  BishopBgate,  together  with  the 
Fortune  Thenlre,  the  freehold  of  which  Al- 
lej-B  had  eecured  In  1610.  Durinjf  tlie  five 
veers  covered  by  bis  dlurj',  and  poBsibly  until 
'hig  death,  Allevn  peTBOnaJly  mannged  the 
sfiairfl  of  the  college,  bis  average  yearly  pi- 
penditure on  all acco lints amountingfol,70(K. 
The  position  to  which  he  had  now  atioined  was 
one  of  some  consequence.  Hewason  visiting 
t«nn9  with  menibere  of  the  nobility,  bishops, 
ambeseadoTB,  and  other  persons  of  note,  and 
among  bis  fnends  were  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  sir  William  Alexander,  the  poet,  the 
latter  of  whom,  lilie  Ben  Jonson,  made  him 
the  subject  of  laudatorv  verse.  Jle  appears, 
too,  as  the  patron  of  Thomas  Dekker,  Jolin 
Taylor,  the  water  poet ,  and  other  writera;  and 
memben  of  his  own  former  profession  were 
his  constant  guests.  Of  the  London  thestre-s 
be  seems  to  have  had  an  interest  in  the  Kose, 
the  Hope,  and  the  Red  Bull,  as  nell  as  in  the 
Fortune ;  but  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr. 
Collier  to  show  that  he  also  possessed  a  nhare 
in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  purchased  from 
Shakespeare,  is  of  modem  fabrication.  <.)n 
ai  Oct.  1618  he  let  the  Fortune  on  lease  for  I 
31  Tears,  and  on  9  Dec.  1622  he  dryly  re-  j 
cords  in  his  diary  its  destruction  by  fire.  A  i 
new  liouee,  however,  was  in  course  of  erec- 
tion before  1(1  April  1622,  leases  of  some  of 
the  Bhat««  being  signed  on  20  Hay. 

On  2A  June  1623,  Allevn  loBt  his  wife  Joan, 
with  whoin  be  had  evidently  lived  on  most 
affectionnte  terms.  She  was  hurled  in  the 
coUege  chapel  on  1  July,  her  epitaph  stating  ! 
thai  she  was  5S  years  of  age,  and  died  with-  ' 
out  issue,    Only  five  months  later,  on  3  Dec. 

1623,  AHejii  married  Constance,  daughter  of 
Dr.  John  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  As  he 
must  have  been  nearly  forty  years  her  senior, 
the  match  was  a  strange  one.  Its  history  is 
given  by  Allevn  himself  in  a  curions  letter 
addressed  to  Dr.  Donne,  with  whom  he  had 
causes  of  difference,  earl}'  in  ]62i),  and  from 
it  we  leam  that  it  was  arranged  as  early  as 
31  Oct.  by  AUeyn's  friend  and  neighbour.  Sir 
Thomas  Qrymes,  whose  wife  was  Constance 
Donne's  maternal  aunt.  Very  little  is  known 
of  AUeyn's  life  in  the  three  years  he  survived 
this  marringe.     From  a  letter  dated  23  July 

1624,  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  at  that 
lime  to  obtain  'sum  further  dignetie,'  by 
which  perhaps  knighthood  is  meant ;  but  j 
whatever  it  was,  it  wasnever  conferred.  In  ! 
16i6  he  bought  a  property  io  Simondstone 
in  Aysgarth,  and  a  journey,  which  be  appa- 
r«nllv  made  into  Yorkshire  to  visit  it  in  Jiuy, 
ttof  liave  brought  on  his  fatal  illness.    Un 


the  authority  of  liis  executor  and  first  wai^ 
den  of  the  college  he  died  on  25  Nov.  1626, 
and  he  was  buned  in  the  chapel  two  days 
latpr.  So  far  as  appears,  he  never  had  any 
children,  and  the  nearest  relative  named  in 
his  will,  dated  13  Nov.  1626,  was  a  cousin. 
To  his  'dear  and  loving  wife'  (who,  on 
24  June,  1650,  married  Samuel  Ilarvey,  of 
Abury  Hatch)  he  left  lOOA  and  her  jewels, 
besides  l.-'iOO^.  under  settlement.     In  cum- 

fletion  of  a  scheme,  which  he  had  begun  iu 
820  by  building  ten  almshouees  in  Cripple- 
gate,  his  execulnrs  were  ordered  to  build  ten 
others  in  each  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgale,  and  St.  Saviour,  Southwork; 
and  among  other  charitable  bequests  the  col- 
lege also  received  two  leases  in  Southwark 
as  an  addition  to  its  settled  esUtes.  The 
statutes  of  the  college,  prepared  no  doubt 
long  before,  were  signea  by  Alleyn  on  29 
Sept.,  imd  his  last  recorded  act  was  to  add 
two  clauses  on  20  Nov.  A  curious  feature 
in  tliese  statutes  is  the  extent  to  which  they 
modified  the  original  constitution  of  the 
charity,  a  process  which,  in  our  own  time, 
has  been  more  then  once  repeated  under  au- 
thority of  parliament,  with  the  uniform  re- 
sult of  enlarging  Its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

As  depicted  in  the  large  collection  of  his 
own  and  Henslowe's  papers  at  Dulwich,  Al- 
leyn's  character  was  one  of  singular  amiabi- 
lity, combined  with  great  shrewdness  and 
aptitude  in  business  affairs;  and  his  piety 
and  benevolence  are  no  less  conspicuous  in 
his  early  correspondence  and  In  his  diary  than 
in  his  last  will  and  in  the  noble  foundation 
by  which  he  is  best  remembered.  That  n 
mail  of  so  kindly  a  nature  should  have  made 
profit  from  the  cruelties  of  the  Bear  Garden 
IS  repugnant  to  modem  ideas:  but  it  was 
quite  in  character  with  the  manners  of  his 
own  time.     Of  literary  ability  and  tastes  he 

that  he  had  a  hand  in  any  of  the  plays  in 
which  he  performed  on  the  stage, exeeptper- 
hapsina  piece  styled  by  Henslowe  'Tam- 
bercam.'  Heevidently  possessed  a  knowledge 
of  music,  and  he  is  once,  in  1595,  formally 
describeil  as  a '  mnsicion.'  A  full-length  por- 
trait at  Dulwich  represents  him  as  a  man  of 
dignity  and  presence,  outwardly  well  quali- 
fied to  sustain  the  tragic  characters  in  which 
he  ia  said  to  have  most  excelled. 

[Fuller's  Worthies,  1662,  vol.  il.  p.  223;  Bio- 
graphis Britanniea,  1747;  MalonnV  Shakaapeare, 
1700,  vol.  i.  part  ii.,  and  sd.  1811,  vols.  iii„ 
zxi. ;  Lysona'sEnviroiiKof  Londao,  1793,  vol.  i. ; 
J.  P.  Colliar's  Hial..  of  Eng.  Dmmatic  Poetry, 
1831.  2nd  edit.  1870;  CoUier's  Msm.  of  Edw. 
AUe-yn.  1841;  Collier's  Allnyn  Papers,  1843; 
Collier's  Diary  of  Ph.  Henslowe,  1845;  Bhmch's 
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Hist.orCiiinberwell,  I87S:  WarDsr'i  Cotalogos 
of  HSH.  and  MnninieDta  at  Dolvieh  CoU^ 
16BI,  wbore  the  spurious  uad  fuiiified  docmneDli 
Vmi  by  Mr.  Colliur  are  pointed  out.] 

G.  F.  W. 

ALLIBOND,  JOHN,  D.D.  QG07A66&), 
naeter  of  Ha^filen  College  School,  was 
'bom  in  Buckinf^hamsliire.  at  Cheniee,  of 
-whitili  hia  father,  Peter  Allibond,  waa  rector 
[aee  AiukoHD,  Pbtbb,  1560-16291  He 
was  educat«d  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
where  ha  was  admitted  as  chorister  in  1613, 
matriculated  7  Juno  1616,  proceeded  B.A.  in 
the  same  year,  and  M.A.  tliree  yeors  later, 
and  wBs  clerk  of  tlie  college  from  1617  to 
1626.     He  was  master  of  the  free  achool  ad- 

^'oiIli]lg  Magdalen  Irom  1625  to  1632,  and 
ectmed  on  the  theory  of  music;  became  D.D. 
17  Oct  1643 ;  was  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Ciypt, 
Gloucester,  from  1634 to  1638;  wasperpetual 
curate  of  St.  Nicholas,  Gloucester,  fiom  1635 
to  1645 ;  and  wua  appointed  rector  of  Brnd- 
well,  Gloncesterahire.  in  1636,  when^  he  died 
inl658.  Hepublishedanonjmoualy 'Huattca 
Acad.  Ox.nuper  reformats  descriptio  in  Vi- 
utstione  iauatica  Oct«bria  6°,&c.,  1648,  cum 
Comitiis  ibidem  anno  eeqnente  .  .  .  babitis,' 
1648.  This  was  reprinted  in  1705,  in  1717 
(with  English  verse  translation  by  Ned 
Ward),  and  again  in  1634.  It  appears  also 
in  Somer**  Tracts.  It  la  a  very  lively  anti- 
puritan  satire  on  the  first  stage  of  the  parlia- 
mentary visitation.  A  manuscript  key  exists 
among  Wood's  papers.  Allibond  was  also 
author  of  Latin  verses  in '  Britanniie  Natalie,' 
Oxon.  1630;  of  'Dulcissimis  Capitibus  etc. 
Invitatto  od  fnigi  Prandiolum,'  printed  in 
the' Clerk's Hegister,'  p. 48;  andof  a'Concio 
ad  Clerum  Oioniensium '  among  the  Taylor 
MS8.  at  Oxford.  His  lectures  on  music 
were  hi^lily  popular  in  the  university.  He 
was  an  mtimate  friend  of  Peter  HeyLn. 

[Wood's  Fasti  (Blisa),  i.  36S.  and  his  Antiq. 
ofOxfor<l(6utch),ii.368,.5Sl;]lloxam'sItegistar 
of  MogdalBH  ColUye,  iii.  166.]  A.  G. 

ALLIBOND,  PETE  R(ir.60-1 629),  father 
of  Dr.Jolui  Allibond,  and  a  translator  of  theo- 
logical trentiBes  from  the  French  and  Latin, 
was  bom  in  lu60  at  Wardington,  near  Ban- 
bury, where  many  generations  of  liis  family 
liad  resided.  Becoming  a  student  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford,  in  1578,  he  proceeded  to 
Ida  bachelor's  degree  in  15B1  {Wood,  Fatti 
Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  i.  218)  and  to  liis  master'-  "- 
1585  (ibid.  i.  230).  After  some  years  t 
in  foreign  travel, he  entered  intoholyoi 
and  Bubsequently  became  rector  of  Che 
in  Buck! ngbamsti ire,  '  where,'  says  Anthony 
ih  Wood,  '  continuing  many  jears,  be  did 
much  improve  the  ignorant  with  his  sound 


doctrine.'  It  was  while  holding  this  beaefin"  . 
that  he  undertotA  hie  literary  work.  In  1591  ! 
kfipabliahed  a  book  entitled  'Comfort  for  la 
Afflicted  Conscience,  wherein  is  containeil 
both  Consolation  and  Instruction  for  th^ 
Sicke,  against  the  fearfoU  apprehension  of 
their  sinnes,  of  death  and  the  deriU,  of  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  of  the  onser  «id  iad 
iudgment  of  God.  Written  by  J^n  da 
I'Espine,  and  translated  by  Pet«r  Allibond.' 
London,  1591,  8vo.  And  in  the  foDowiif 
Tear  appeared  a  translation  of  a  short  tnct 
by  the  same  French  authtO',  bearing  the  title 
'  ConAitation  of  the  Popiah  TrBOBubatantia- 
tion,  together  with  a  Narration  how  that  the 
Masse  was  at  sundrie  times  patched  and 
peeced  by  sundrie  Popee.  Wherein  is  eoa- 
tained  a  briefe  summe  of  the  reasons  and 
irguments  for  those  readers  that  will  not 
eceive  the  Masse.  Translated  out  of  French 
nto  English  by  Peter  AUibond,  Minister  of 
the  Word  of'Ood.'  London,  1603,  leDO. 
The  translator  deplores,  in  a  prefatory  note, 
that '  at  this  time  the  papists  are  very  ri& 
and  ready  with  their  seducing  seminarieaind 
Jesuits,'  and  evinces  the  bitterest  hatred  tt 
Catholicism.  His  tone  is  always  stroaglf 
His  theological  views  recuvta 
their  fitllest  exposition  in  a  third  woric  tint 
he  translated  from  the  Latin  in  1604.  It  i» 
entitled  ■  The  Golden  Chayne  of  Salvation 
written  by  that  reverend  and  learned  mso, 
Maister  Herman  Renecker,  and  now  trans- 
lated out  of  Laline  into  English.'  London, 
1604,  8vo,  The  English  version  ia  dedicatfd 
to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bedford,  whom 
Allibond  calls  his  neighbours  and  'singulir 

rl  lord  and  lady,'  and  whom  he  thanka 
special  favours.  He  further  ^)eaks  of 
having  received  aid  in  the  translation  from 
'  another  who  ioyned  with  me  in  this  small 
work,'  but  no  name  is  mentioned.  Allibond 
died  on  6  March  1628-9,  and  waa  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  liis  parish  church.  Anthonyi 
Wood  describes  him  as  '  an  ingenious  man 
in  the  opinion  of  all  that  knew  him.'    Three 


[Wood's  Athenic  Oxon.  od.  Bliss,  ii.  440; 
Ames's  Typog.  Antiq.  ad,  Herbert,  ii.  1 I6S  sad 
iii.  m-i,  1333.]  a  LL 

ALLIBOND,  or  ALLIBONE,  Sib 
niCHAKD  (1636-1688),  justice  of  ihs 
King's  Bench,  was  a  son  of  Job  AUibondt 
and  grandson  of  Peter  Allibond,  D.D,,  the 
rector  of  Oienies,  Buckingbamahire,  wW 
lias  been  already  noticed.  Job,  having  be- 
come a  Roman  catholic,  was  disinherited) 
but  ho  obtained  a  considerable  place  in  the 
post  office,  which  altbrded  him  a  comfort- 


J^  Allies  3; 

Kble  subeietBUce  aud  eaaLiled  him  to  givehiH 
childTpn  a  liberal  ediitatioa.  Richard,  bam 
in  1636,  waa  entered  an  a  atudenl  at  the 
English  college,  Doaay,  24  March  1652.  On 
returning  to  this  couuti^  hu  began  his  legul 
MlucBtion  Kt  Gray's  Iim  iu  imS.  In  16d» 
he  ■«■«(  wJeeled  bj  Kiu)^  Jnines  II  to  be  one  of 
his  counsel,  and  was  knighted.  On  38  April 
1087  he  was  made  a  veijeiuit'iit-law,  and 
tbea  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  h  piiiene 
judge  in  the  King's  Bench,  vacated  by  the 
discnai^  of  Mr.  Justice  Wythens,  The  ap- 
pointment vias  very  unpopular  in  conse- 
quence  of  Allibond  being  a  catboHc,  and 
Lord  Macaulay  usaerts  thai  he  wns  even 
more  ignorant  of  the  law  than  Str  Robert 
Wright,  who  had  been  appointed  lord  chief 
ju»tice  of  England.  At  the  famous  trial  of 
the  seven  bishops  in  Trinity  term,  1688,  Sir 
Richard  Allibond  laid  down  the  moat  arbi- 
trary doclrinea,  and  exerted  himaelf  to  the 
■  )  procure  their  conviction.    Lord 


HacsuJay  says  '  be  showed  euch  gross  ignc 
ranee  of  law  and  history  us  brought  on  hii 
the  contempt  of  all  who  heard  htm.'     On 


going  the  home  circuit  in  July,  immediately 
alter  the  trial,  he  had  the  indecency,  in  hia  | 
charge  to  the  Croydon  jury,  to  speak  against  1 
(be  verdict  of  acquittal  iu  the  case  of  the  I 
bishops,  and  to  stigmatise  tlieir  petition  to 
the  king  as  a  libel  that  tended  to  sedition. 
His  death,  which  occurred  in  the  following  : 
month  (22  Aug.  1688)  at  his  house  in  Brown- 
low  Street,  Holbom,  saved  him  from  the  at- 
tainder with  which  he  would  probably  have 
been  visited  if  he  bad  lived  till  after  the 
revolution.  Ue  was  buried  on  4  Sept.  near 
the  grave  of  his  mother  at  Dsgenliain  in 
Essex,  where  a  sumptuous  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  His  wife  was  Bar- 
bara BUkiston,  of  the  family  of  Sir  Francis 
BUkiston  of  Oibside,  Siirliam,  baronet. 

ptodd'sChurch  HiBlory  (1737). iii.  468;  Mac- 
aulay'* Hint,  of  Eugtnnd,  lith  ixlit.  ii.  273,  371, 
380;  Fo»'9  Judcte  of  Engluud,  yii.  20B  ;  Fosb'h 
Biogmphia  Jnridiai,  12 ;  Woud's  Athen.  Oxon. 
ad.  Kin,  ii.  441 ;  The  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishopfl 
in  How>U'b  Slatii  Trials,  xii.  183  et  seq. ;  Lin- 
gard's  Hist,  of  England.  Sib  edit,  x  154;  Ssl- 
mon'n  Chronologionl  Hisiorian,  3rd  edit,  i.  243; 
MS.  AddiL  9468.  f.  10.]  T.  C. 

ALUES,  JAJJEZ  (1787-1866),  anti- 
quarr,  and  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on 
folk-lore,  tlie  second  son  of  Mr.  William 
Alliee,  was  bom  at  Lulsley,  Worcestershire, 
as  Oct,  1787,  where  his  family  had  resided  for 
generations.  In  early  ^outh  be  was  deeply 
impresbsd  by  the  lingering  relies  of  Roman 
and  Saxon  days  and  by  the  pastoral  life  that 
(characterised  his  native  place,     lie  served  a 


1  Allies 

clerkship  in  London,  and  practiced  there  for 
some  years  as  a  solicitor.  Numerous  papers 
of  his  wen.'  read  to  the  Society  of  Anti'|Ua- 
riea,  of  which  be  waa  elected  a  fellow  abuul 
1840,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Archieolo- 
gical  Institute.  He  showed  there  much 
aptness  for  antiquarian  discovery,  and  threw 
li^ht  upon  vestigea  of  Roman  occupation  in 
his  native  county  which  Nash  and  other  his- 
lorinns  had  regarded  as  unidentified.  Marrying 
Catherine,  daughter  of 'William  Ilartahorue, 
Esq.,  of  CUpBtone,  Nortbamptonshire,  by 
whom  he  had  an  only  child,  William  Harts- 
hoiTie  (who  succeeded  him),  he  quitted  Lon- 
don, and  resided  some  years  at  Worcester,  at 
Catherine  Villa,  in  the  Lower  Wick,  taking 
part  in  all  reunions  and  movements  connected 
with  Worcestershire  and  its  history.  Allien 
wrote  the  following  works :  1.  '  Obsen'a- 
tions  on  Certain  Curious  Indentations  in  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Worcestershire  and 
Herefordshire  considered  as  the  Tracks  of 
Antediluvian  Animals,'  1B36.  2.  'On  the 
Causes  of  Planetary  Motion,'  with  a  diagram, 
1838,  in  which  he  put  forward  a  simple 
theory,  that  the  suns  rotation  on  ita  on-n 
■  of  the  caloric  or 


latetit  heat,  and  creating  a 
faction  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  and 
other  planets,  on  one  aide  of  the  same  makes 
the  opposite  atmosphere  press  forward  Iu 
keep  up  the  equilibrium ;  the  revolution  of 
the  jiloneta  necessarily  ensuing,  and  their 
orbital  course  being  kept  by  the  laws  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  tn  the  plane  of  the 
sun'a  eqikator.  As  the  suu  acted  on  the 
planets,  so  they  affected  their  satellites,  and 
the  moon,  having  no  atmosphere,  was  caused 
to  revolve  once  a  month  only.  3.  '  On  the 
Ancient  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  Anti- 
quities of  Worcestershire,'  1840,  86  pages, 
i.  '  The  Jovial  Hunter  of  Brom^ove.  Qome 
theIIunter,andRohinnood,'lM6.  5.  ' The 
Ignis  Fatuus,  or  Will  o'  the  Wisp  and  the 
Fwries,'  1846,  The  last  two  little  works 
are  full  of  pleasant  gossiping  tales  and  notes 
illustrative  of  Shakespeare's  fairy  mythology 
and  folk-lore  in  general.  There  was  also 
published  a  supplement  on  the  '  Seveii^ 
whistlers,'  which  is  not  always  found  in  tho 
copies  in  public  libraries.  6.  '  The  Ancient 
British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  Antiquities  and 
Folk-lore  of  Worcesterahire,'  2nd  ed.  1852. 
This  was  an  extension  of  the  original  works 
(4  and  6  supra),  making  an  octavo  of  OOO 

Iiages.  It  is  the  moat  interesting  work  on 
oca!  field-names  that  has  yet  been  published. 
Besides  papers  in  the  '  ArcluDologieal  Jour- 
nal,'he  wrote  many  interesting  letters  on  his 
favourite  subjects  in  the  '  Literary  Gaietti-,* 
184€,  et  seq.,  and  other  magaxiues. 
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He  was  remarkable  for  his  kindness  to 
authors  of  congenial  pursuits.  He  died 
29  Jan.  1856,  at  Tivoli  House,  Cheltenham, 
which  he  had  purchased  a  few  years  before, 
and  was  buried  in  Leckhampton  churchyard 
by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  had  previously 
died  on  28  May  1856  at  the  age  ot  74  years. 

[Grent.  Mag.  2nd  S.,  xly.  316 ;  Archseological 
Journal,  xiii.  696;  and  the  writer's  notes  corre- 
spondence.] J.  W.-G. 

ATJiTN,  Sib  THOMAS  (1612-1685), 
naval  commander,  whose  name  has  been 
commonly  misspelt  Allen,  a  native  of  Lowes- 
toft, appears  to  have  been  in  early  life  a 
merchant  and  shipowner  in  that  town, 
which,  on  the  outoreak  of  the  civil  war, 
adliered  to  the  king,  mainly,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  its  commercial  rivalry  witn  Yar- 
mouth, which  sided  with  the  parliament. 
So  far  as  these  two  towns  were  concerned, 
the  war  resolved  it-self  into  petty  privateer- 
ing, in  which,  on  the  side  of  Lowestoft, 
Allin  took  a  prominent  part,  and,  for  greater 
security,  transferred  his  base  of  operations 
across  the  sea  to  the  coast  of  Holland.  At 
a  later  period  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Prince  Rupert  (Prince  Buperfs  Further  In- 
structions for  Captain  Thomas  Allen,  8  Jan. 
1648-9)  ;  and  immediately  after  the  Re- 
storation, was  (24  June  1660)  appointed  cap- 
tain of  the  Dover,  one  of  the  first  ships  com- 
missioned by  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1663  he 
acted  as  commander-in-chief  in  the  Downs ; 
and  in  August  of  the  following  year  was 
sent  to  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
succession  to  Sir  John  Lawson,  and  with 
special  instructions  to  seize  Dutch  men-of- 
war  or  their  Smyrna  fleet.  These  instruc- 
tions were  shortly  after  made  more  general 
<  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  15  Nov.,  16  Dec. 
1664),  in  consecjuence  of  which  he  posted 
himself  in  the  Straits,  and  on  19  Dec,  having 
then  with  him  seven  ships,  attacked  a  Dutch 
convoy  of  fourteen,  including  three  men-of- 
war,  of  which  he  sank  two  and  captured  two, 
including  a  rich  prize  from  Smyrna  (ibid. 
2iy  Dec.)  Tliis  affair  has  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated bv  all  our  historians,  who  have 
blindly  followed  Colliber's  *Columna  Ros- 
trnta'\p.  157). 

In  the  spring  of  1665  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  had  part  in  the  victory  of  8  June, 
off  lowest  oft,  in  acknowledgment  of  which 
he  was  knighted  on  24  June,  and  appointed 
admiral  of  the  blue  snuadron  in  the  fleet 
under  Lord  Sandwich  during  the  following 
months.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  he 
was  admiral  of  the  white  squadron,  with  his 
flag  on  board  the  Royal  James;  but  when 
Prmce  Rupert  was  ordered  round  towards 


the  Isle  of  Wight  to  look  for  an  imaginary 
French  fleet,  and  chose  the  Koyal  James  as 
his  flagship,  Allin  remained  as  his  fint  ci^ 
tain,  or  what  would  now  be  called  captam 
of  the  fleet.  In  the  abeenoe  of  this  division 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  went  out  to  meet  De  Ruyter,  and,  with 
great  odds  against  him,  began  the  four  days' 
nght,  1-4  June,  the  fortunes  of  which  were 
barely  restored  by  the  return  of  the  prince. 
In  the  second  action,  on  25  July,  the  whitt; 
squadron,  commanded  by  Allin,  had  the 
honours  of  the  day.  It  began  the  fight  with 
the  Dut«h  van,  under  Evertsen,  who  was 
killed,  and  was  closely  engaged  through  the 
whole  day  and  the  next,  enasing  the  retreat- 
ing foe  behind  the  sandbanks  of  their  own 
coast.  During  the  rest  of  the  season  Allin 
continued  witn  the  fleet,  and  on  18  Sept. 
was  left  in  command  of  a  division  ofiT  Dunge- 
ness,  just  in  time  to  secure  the  one  distinct 
advantage  gained  in  that  war  over  the  verv 
cautious  French ;  for  fallinjf  in  with  a  small 
French  squadron,  one  of  their  ships,  the  Ruhr, 
of  54  ^ns,  mistook  Alliums  ships  for  frientls, 
and  did  not  find  out  her  mistake  till  she 
was  so  surrounded  that,  after  a  short  resist- 
ance, she  was  obliged  to  surrender. 

During  the  inglorious  year  of  1667  no 
English  fleet  was  eqmpped  for  the  sea ;  but 
after  the  peace  with  Holland,  in  1668,  Allin 
was  again  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, his  principal  duty  being  to 
overawe  the  Barbary  cruisers.  An  agreement 
which  he  made  with  the  government  of 
Algiers  did  not  prove  more  binding  than 
others  of  the  same  nature,  and  in  1669  he 
was  again  sent  out  to  punish  them  for  vio- 
lating the  treaty  and  plunderinff  English 
commerce.  After  capturing  and  destroying 
great  numbers  of  their  vessels,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  in  November  1670  was  ap- 
pointed comptroller  of  the  na^-y.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  office,  taking  no  active  part 
in  the  third  Dutch  war  till  1678,  when,  on 
the  prospect  of  war  with  France,  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  in 
the  Narrow  Seas,  with  his  flag  again  in  the 
Royal  James.  When  the  threats  of  war 
were  stilled.  Sir  Thomas  Allin  gave  up  the 
command,  and  retired  to  the  country  seat 
which,  some  time  before,  he  had  purchased, 
at  Somerleyton,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  his  native  town.  There,  seven  years 
later,  he  died.  He  was  buried  on  6  Oct. 
1 785,  in  the  parish  church,  where  a  marble 
bust  has  been  placed  to  his  memonr.  His 
portrait,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  is  in  the  Fainted 
Ilall  at  Greenwich.  It  is  one  of  those  men- 
tioned by  Pepvs  (18  April,  1666),  and  with 
which  he  pro^ssed  himself  very  well  sati*- 
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f^ren  of  others.  Ou  one  occasion  he  thinks 
him  '  a  good  inan,  but  one  lliat  profewes  he 
lovea  to  get  and  to  save;'  and  on  another  he 
has  been  told  '  bow  Sir  Thomas  Allin,  whom 
I  look  for  u  man  of  known  coursge  and  tier- 
vice  on  the  king's  sid«,  was  tried  for  his  life 
in  Prince  Rupert's  fleet,  in  ttie  late  times. 
for  cowsnllce  and  condemned  to  be  hanged.' 
Such  a  storr  of  the  man  whom  Uiipert  after- 
wards aingW  out  for  his  especial  favour, 
carries  with  it  its  own  refutation. 

[OiUJDpfwater's  Historical  Account  of  the  Ai>- 
eieot  Town  of  Lowostoft,  p.  Ill  ;  Calendar*  of 
State Pn|K^(Iiomeslic).  1800-86;  Poi^ys'BDiiirv, 
pa(.<iin  ;  Brll.  Mus.A.ld.  ILSS.  19098,  pp,  268  ]>. 
277.]  J.  K.  L. 

ALLINGHAM,  JOHN  TU^L  (J.  1799- 
1810),  dramatist,  WHS  the  son  of  a  wine  mei^ 
chant  iu  the  city  of  London  {Biographia  Dra- 
matira,  1812).  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  but  is  chieflv  known 
■^B  a  successful  and  prolific  dramatist.     Hir 


i  Frolic,'  first  pi'oduced 
It  Garden  la  1799,  long  enjoyed  great 
_  ,  Ibe  It^ading  character,  Rfibin 
toughhead,  having  been  represented  bv  very 
many  admired  comedians.  His  second  plav, 
"Tis  all  a  Farce,'  was  produced  at  the  Hav- 
markelin  1800.  Others  of  his  works  aT«  the 
'  Marriage  Promise,'  a  comedy  with  music  by 
Hicbael Kelly,  produced  at  Drury  Jjine  1803; 
'  Mrs.  Wiggins,  a  farce  in  two  acts,  produced 
at  the  Haymarkel  in  180.3;  'Ilearts  of  Osk,' 
a  comedy,  produced  at  Dniry  Lane  in  1803; 
the '  Weathercock,'  a  farce,  produced  at  Driu^ 
Ldne  in  1605;  the  'liomantic  Lover,'  a 
Gomedv,  produced  at  Cnvent  Garden  in  1806, 
and  '  (faitined,'  writes  Genest.  The  following 
plays  have  also  been  attributed  to  .Alling- 
ham :  '  Who  wins  P  or  the  Widow's  Choice,' 
a  musical  farce,  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1808;   'Independence,  or  the  Trustee,' 

Sirodnced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1809;  'Trans- 
onnalion,  or  Love  and  Law,'  a  musical  farce, 
Jroduced  by  the  Drury  Lane  company  at  the 
lyceum  Theatre  in  1810.  Much  of  the  suc- 
ccsB  obtained  by  Allingham's  pluys  was  due 
to  the  abilitv  and  popularity  of  Charles 
Mathews.  Ifarlow  painted  a  portrait  of  the 
actor  an  Mr.  Wiapiiw  in  the  rarce  of  "  Mrs. 
Wiggins.'  In  his  'Life  of  John  Kemble' 
(1825),  Boaden   writes  of   Allingh 


ciunstancea  and  died  ret  young,  tht 
»f  disease  brought  on  by  intemporanee.'  He 
is  said  to  have  devoted  lus  leisure  to  the  study 
of  inechiuti<T»,  and  to  have  inv^nled  a  flying 


machine,  by  means  of  which  he  succeeded  in 
'  fluttering  about  his  rooms  like  n  dabcliick.' 
He  sought  to  rise  in  the  air  with  the  help  of 
balloons  filled  with  steam,  hut  hi«  experi- 
ments proved  abortive.  He  further  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  fighting  a  duel  in  a 
turnip  field  with  one 'of  his  critics. 
[Oaneafs  Hietory  of  the  Stage,  1832.1 

D.  C. 

ALI.T30N.  'niOMAS  (/.  1897),  was  an 
Arctic  voyager,  of  whose  personal  history 
we  have  no  record  beyond  what  is  to  he 
gleaned  from  a  journal  of  one  of  bis  voyages 
afterwards  published.  While  in  command 
of  the  ship  Ann,  of  Yarmouth,  of  200  tons, 
in  the  service  of  the  Russia  Company,  he 
left  Archangel  in  the  White  Sea  on  bis 
homeward  voyage,  on  8  Oct.  1697.  After 
beating  about  for  seventeen  davs  off  the 
coaata  of  Russia  and  Lapland,  be  found  him- 
self, on  the  aSrd  of  the  same  month,  twenty- 
one  miles  N.E.  from  the  Nord  Kvn,  the 
northernmost  point  of  Europe  and  Korwav. 
inlet.  71°  6' N.  Two  days  later,  during  a  gale 
in  thick  weather,  he  sighted  the  North  Csih', 
and  ran  for  shelter  into  the  '  Fuel,'  or  wide 
openingbetween  the  Nord  Kyn  and  the  North 
Cape.  A  perusal  of  his  journal  in  the  light 
of  the  best  modem  charts  and  sailing  dirpc- 
liotiB  for  these  parts  serves  to  show  that  he 
finally  ancboreil  in  a  small  but  secure  har- 
bour on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Porsanger  Fjord, probablySaemoes  Pollen, 
where  he,  by  stress  of  weather,  was  forced 
to  winter.  It  was  during  this  period,  under 
most  difficult  and  trj'ing  circumstances,  that 
his  once  famous  journal  was  written,  which 
is  a  faithful  record  of  the  daily  experien<ya 
and  trials  of  himself  and  his  hardy  crew. 
Such  was  the  intense  cold  on  1  Feb.  1698, 
that,  in  order  to  write  his  journal,  '  a  boy 
had  to  thaw  the  ink  as  oft  as  he  bad  occasion 
to  dip  his  pen.'  The  writer  appears  to  have 
been  not  only  a  thorough  seaman,  well  ex- 
perienced in  northern  navigation,  but  also 
one  well  able  to  command  the  respect  of  his 
men  by  his  unawen-ing  adherence  to  daily 


months'  apparently  enforced  idleness. 
After  enduring  all  the  hardships  of  a  severe 
Arctic  winter  with  the  loss  of  onlv  one  man, 
the  Ann  left  the  Fuel  3fl  SIareh'1698,  and 
on  24  April  following  finally  reached  Gntves- 
end.  "rliis  narrative  was  published  in  the 
following  year  under  the  title  of  'An  Ac- 
count of  a  Voyage  from  Archangel  in  Russia, 
in  the  year  Iffil*,  of  the  Ship  and  Company 
wintering  near  the  North  Cape,  in  the  Lati- 
tude of  71.  Their  manner  of  Living  and 
what   they  suffereil  by  the  Eslreame  Cold. 
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Also  Observationa  of  the  GUmaftey  Ocraiitiyy 
and  Inbabitaiita.    Together  with  a  Ohart. 
By  Tho.  AUiaon,  Ciommander  of  tl»  Ship.  ;> 
Publiahed  at  the  request  of  the  Ruaaia  Ckmir 
pany,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
sail  that  way,  aa  well  for  the  aatiafaction  of ' 
the  curious,  or  any  who  are  oonoemed  in  that , 
trade.    London,  1699,'  8vo  (112  pp.)-    Thia 
account,  often  overlooked,  waa  afterwarda 
reprinted  in  Pinkerton's  'Voyages,'  voL  L 
1806, 4to. 

[See  also  Biog.  Diet.  S.  B.  U.  K.,  1848,  8to, 
ii.  222.]  C.  H.  C. 

ALUX,  PETER,  D.D.  (1641-1717), 
preacher  and  theologian,  son  of  Pierre  Allix, 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  at 
Alen^n,  was  bom  at  Alen^on,  department 
of  L'Ome,  Normandy,  in  1641.  His  &ther 
directed  his  early  studies;  afterwards  he 
attended  the  protestant  universities  of  Sau- 
mur  and  Seaan.  He  was  especially  dis- 
tinffuished  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac, 
and  worked  at  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible,  in  conjunction  with  the  well-known 
Claude.  His  first  charge  as  a  pastor  was 
at  St.  Agobille,  in  Champaffne.  In  1670, 
owinff  to  his  distinguished  abilities,  he  was 
translated  to  Charenton,  Paris,  the  princinal 
reformed  church  of  the  metropols,  attenaed 
by  most  of  the  distinguished  fiimilies  of  the 
reformed  faith.  Here  he  acquired  gpreatfame 
and  power  as  a  preacher,  so  much  so,  that  in 
Bayle's  Dictionary  a  high  compliment  is 
paid  to  his  learning  and  abilities.  In  1683 
he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  last  pro- 
vincial synod,  held  at  Lisy,  in  the  diocese  of 
Meaux.  The  synod  numbered  fifty-four 
ministers,  and  sat  for  three  weeks. 

In  1685,  in  consequence  of  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Allix  was  compelled 
to  leave  France.  He  came  to  England, 
where  he  at  once  obtained  naturalisation  as 
an  English  subject,  and  authority  to  found 
in  London  a  French  church  for  the  refugees, 
on  condition  that  the  worship  should  be 
conducted  on  the  Anglican  model.  He  rap- 
pidly  acquired  a  complete  acquaintance  with 
the  English  lang[uage. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  published  a 
learned  and  powerful  book,  entitled  '  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Rooks  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  to 
establish  tlie  Truth  of  the  Christian  Keligion.' 
The  book  was  dedicated  to  Eang  James  II, 
and  in  his  dedication  the  author  makes  a 
cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness 
wliich  he  and  his  fellow-exiles  had  received. 
Allix  obtained  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in 
1690  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  church 
•of  Salisbury. 


ARix  mm  nqpa^mii  to  write  a  Matocf  rf 
the  Chnzdi  Ooiuicili^  a  work  whidi  wnli 
liATft  eiztMidiad  to  aofwi  toIobml  hot  fiv 


He  wrote 


want  of  aoJELcieDt 
takuiglitdtobei 
bodkiBy  however,  on  wsons  depevtaeeli  ii 
theology  and  ttozeh  luelorf ,  and  tnm  )m 
great  storee  of  laTninfc  boui  dnriitiai  ni 
rabbinieili  meiiy  of  am  eaattSbatiam  a^ 
quired  a  pBCuliar  'valoe.  Li  the  lattvjpnt 
of  hia  life  he  dixeeted  bw  attentioii  eneoilr 
to  the  praphecieaol  ft'pijpim*^.  m»A  wmMwmmta 
in  party  periuoai  hj  t£e  mlainitiee  wlkk 
had  befeUen  nimielf  and  hie  piotaitMt 
countrymen,  he  mainttined  that  Jeaoa  €kaM 
waa  aoon  to  return  and  xeiga  on  earth. 

Louis  XIV  waa  vetj  deeixoiu  to  vabm 
Allix  to  return  to  Fnaoa^  and,  tfaroogh  Ini 
ambaasador  at  London,  made  promab  ti 
that  efibct,  on  the  nndentending,  oi  eoan^ 
that  he  would  ranoimoe  hia  prntielaitiM 
Rut  to  auch  propoaala  ARiz  turned  a  dtd 


Allix  waa  on  intimate  tenns  with  nwflf 
the  moat  eminent  men  of  letten  of  the  W| 
by  whom,  aa  indeed  hy  all  elaiBee  in  En^aaiL 
m  waa  hidULy  eeteemed  lor  the  fiimneM  ol 
his  j^ndmea,  the  variety  and  extent  of  lis 
learning,  hia  aocial  diapoaition,  and  the  mr 
tegrity  and  eonaJateniy  of  ma  diaaetar. 
He  oied  at  London  on  8  Ifaich  1717, 
aged  70. 

The  worka  puUiahed  hr  Allix,  eome  in 
French,  some  in  Latin,  and  aome  inEn^id, 
were  aa  follows :  1.  *  Reponae  k  la  Diaaertar 
tion  par  Bertram,  et  Jean  Scott,  on  Erigene,' 
1670.  2.  '  Ratramme,  ou  Bertram  Frfitrs; 
du  corps  et  du  sanff  du  Seiflneur,'  107SL 

3.  'Dissertatio    de    Inrisa^  ongine,  1074 

4.  '  Dissertatio  de  Sanguine  Domini  Noatri 
Jesu  Christi.'  5.  *  Dissotatio  de  Tertulliaai 
vita  et  scriptis.'  6.  *  Les  Malheore  de  l^m- 
penitence,  sermon  de  jeune,  aur  Proverhes  L 
24-28,  prononc^  k  Charenton  en  187S.' 
7.  '  Les  devoirs  du  Saint  Miniature,  aeimoD 
de  consecration,  sur  Tit.  ii.  7,  8,  prononc^  k 
Charenton  en  1676.'  8.  'Dissertatio  deCoiH 
ciliorum  quorumvis  definitionibus  ad  examen 
revocandis,'  1680.  9.  'Anaataaii  Sinaitiee 
anagogicarum  contemplationum  in  Hexar 
hemeron  lib.  xii.'  1682.  10.  '  Dfifenae  de  la 
Reformation,  sermon  sur  Jeremie   vL  16^ 

§rononc6  k  Charenton  en  1682.'  11.  *  Dome 
ermons  de  F.  A.  sur  divers  textea,' 1686. 
12.  '  Determinatio  F.  Joannia  Pariaienaia  de 
modo  existendi  corporis  Christi  in  aacnmeii- 
to  altaris,'  1686  (proving  that  the  Chmrdi  of 
Rome  did  not  hold  tranaub8tantiati<m  before 
the  Council  of  Trent).  18.  'Lea  maTimss 
du  \Tai  Chretien,'  1687.  14.  'L'Adiea  de 
St.  Paul  aux  Ephesiens/  1688.    Una  eenoon 


Allman 
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f  intended  tn  he  {ireoubed  at  Chnrenton  | 

e  day  an  which  tlie  clmrch  wna  irlosed.  ; 

['  A  Discourse  concerning'  Pennnce,'  1688. 

'A  DiscouTse  concerning'  the  Merit   of 

A  WorkB.'  1688.  17.  'An  Historical  Dis- 

le  concerning  the  Nmbmi^  of  the  Minis- 

'nientiott  in   administfinng  the  Sncra- 

16R8.      18.    -Reflections    upon   the 

V  of  the  Holy  Scripture  to  establish  the 

li  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  two  vols. 

t  published  in  IVnch,   1687,  the 

_  .n  English,  1688).     19.  '  PrepurHtion 

_e  Lord's  Supper,'  1688.     20.  'An  Ex- 

ution  of  the  Scruples  of  those  who  refuse 

iJie  the  Oaths,'  1669.  21.  ■  Some  Remarks 

B  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  ancient 

h  of  Piedmont,'  1690.     !i'2.  '  Remarks 

e  Ecde«inBtical  History  of  the  Albi- 

,'  1693.    (In  these  two  books  AUix 

>  prm'e  that  the  Waldenaes  and  .Mbi- 

t  hod  preseryed  the  truth  unchang^ 

,oDc  limes.)     23.  '  The  Judpnent 

!ient  Jewish  Church  againsl   the 

.'  1689.     (He  shows  that  the  Jews 

a  held  the  divinity  of  their  expected 

h.)      24.    'De   Messiai   duplice    Ad- 

'     (lie  tries   to   make   out   that   the 

d  Advent  would  be  in  1720,  or  at  Inteat 

i.  'Animadversions  on  Mr.  Hill's 

in  of  the  Primitive  Fathers  ogHinst 

I  Gilbert,'  1695.    26.  '  Dissertatio 


hte  HieroBolymitnni  Confutatio  Imperii 
PnpK,"  IToa.  29.  'Augustini  Hermanni 
Franche  [of  H«Ue]  Msnuductio  ad  lectio- 
nemSS.edilastudioP,A.,'I706.  30.  <Dis- 
aertatio  de  Domini  Nostri  anno  et  mense 
iMtali,'  1707.  SI.  'A  Confutation  of  the 
Hopes  of  the  Jews,'  1707.  32.  '  Prophecies 
applied  by  Mr.  Whiston,  &c.,  considered,' 
1  r07.     33.  '  Reflexions  critiques  et  thSolo- 

S'  [ues  snr  la  commversie  de  I'Egliee'  (no 
te). 

rHmtg'g  la  France  Protestanta;  I.'Enojclo- 
nHiediwSeicnHalteligie'tisea;  Wi'iiis'«L'HtHtutre 
Aem  R^fUgi^ ;  Drion's  L'Hiiitaire  Chronoiogiqne 
de  I'Eglun'  Prot«<(aatB  do  Fmnce  ;  Bajlo's  Diiv 
(ionuy:  BiogmphtaBrLtAiiaioi;  Agniw's French 
PraUstAnt  Itefngeai.]  W.  G.  B. 

ALLMAN,  Wn.LIAM,  M.R  (1776- 
1846),  professor  of  botany  at  Dublin,  was 
tKsn  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  7  Feb.  1776, 
but  his  parents  removed  to  Ireland  before 
he  was  four  years  of  age,  his  mother  being 
a  DStive  of  Waterford.  He  was  educated  at 
that  town,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  and  gra- 
duated B.A.  in  1796,  M.A.  in  IRCl,  and 
M.D.  in  1804.    He  practised  m.-dicine  in 


Cluntnel  until  1809,   when   he  was  elected 

C feasor  of  botany  in  Dublin  University. 
a  after  this  event  he  became  acquainted 
'wilh  Robert.  Brown,  the  botanist,  with  whom 
his  frieudship  was  lifelong.     In  consequence 


f  this 


Dr.  Aflmi 


lectures  in  1812  on  the  natural  system,  he 
being  the  lirst  professor  in  the  British  isles 
to  do  so.  He  held  the  chair  of  botany  until 
1844,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  George 
James  Allman;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  well-earned  lusure,  for  he  died  on  8  Dec. 
1846. 


Papers,'  he  wrote  '  On  the  Mathematical 
Relalions  of  the  Forms  of  the  Cells  of  Plants,' 
in  the '  British  Association  Report '  for  1886, 
erroneously  attributed  in  the  above-men- 
tioned catalogue  to  his  successor.  Hewaa 
also  the  author  of  an  'arrangement  of  plants' 
according  to  their  natural  affinities,  which 
wB«  read  before  the  British  Association  at 
Dublin  in  1835,  and  printed  in  its  '  Proceed- 
ings.' This  was  afterwards  more  developed  and 
issued  under  the  title  '  Familiie  Plnntariim,' 
Dublin,  18Se,  as  a  lexl-book  for  his  claeaet. 
His  best  known  work  is  a  thin  quarto  en- 
titled 'Analysis  per  difl'erenlias  constantes 
I'iginti,  inchoata,  generum  planlarum  qiue 
in  Brilanniis,  Gallia,  Helvetia  .  .  .  sponte 
sua  crescunt,'  London,  1828.  In  1944  he 
privately  brought  out  on  abstract  of  a  me- 
moir read  in  1811  before  the  Itoyal  Society, 
b'ut  not  printt^,  on  the  mathcDiatical  con- 
nection Iwtween  the  external  organs  of  plants 
and  their  internal  structure. 

[Informaliod  from  Pmf.  C  Johnston  Allman. 
Profpssor  in  Quvru's  College,  Oulway,  son  of 
William  Allman,]  B.  D,  J. 

ALLOM,  THOMAS  (180H872),  arohi- 
l*ct,  bom  in  London  on  13  March  1804,  was 
articled  to  Francis  Goodwin,  and  spent  more 
than  seven  years  in  his  office.  He  was  as 
much  artist  as  architect,  and,  in  Ihe  em- 
ploy of  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Heath  &,  Co.,  he  furnished  the  drawings  for 
tbe  series  of  illustrated  works  upon  wbicb 
his  reputation  rests.  Amongst  these  may 
be  named  his  '  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land,' 'Devonshire  and  Cornwall,' 'Scotland,' 
'  Fronce,'  'Constantinople,'  'Asia  Minor,' 
and  '  Cliina.'     He  exhibited  for  many  years 


at  the  Royal  Academv, '  where  his  charming 
pencil  usually  gained  a  place  of  honour? 
'  He  was  freqiieiilly  called  upon  to  assist 
his  professional  brethren,  and  there  are  few 
artists  who  forget  the  vigour  and  beauty  of 
the  drawings,  made  for  the  lati-  Sir  Cliarlea 
Bnrry,  of  llie  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
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and  presented  by  him  to  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholas.'  He  died  at  Barnes,  Surrey,  on 
21  Oct.  1872. 

[Builder,  26  Oct.  1872;  Redgrave's  Diet,  of 
Eng.  Artists.]  E.  R. 

ALLOTT,  ROBERT  {fl.  1600),  was  editor 
of  a  famous  miscellany  of  Elizabethan  poetry, 
entitled '  England'sPamassus ;  or  the  choycest 
Flowers  of  our  Modem  Poets,  with  their  Poet  i- 
call  comparisons,  Descriptions  of  Bewties, 
Personages,  Castles,  Pallaces,  Mountaines, 
Groves,  Seas,  Springs,  Rivers,  &c.  Where- 
unto  are  annexed  other  various  discourses, 
both  pleasant  and  profitable.  Imprinted  at 
London  for  N.  L.,  C.  B.,  and  T.  H.,  1600.' 
The  compiler's  name  is  not  given  on  the  title- 
page,  but  the  initials '  R.  A.'  are  appended  to 
the  two  preliminary  sonnets.  Oldys,  the 
antiouary,  in  the  preface  to  Hayward's  *  Bri- 
tish Muse'  (1738),  asserted  that  he  had  seen 
a  copy  containing  the  signature  'Robert 
Allott'  in  full;  and  it  has  been  solely  on 
Oldys's  authority  hitherto  that  the  compila- 
tion of  this  valuable  anthology  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Allott.  The  fact  has  been  over- 
looked that  Dr.  Farmer,  in  a  manuscript  note 
in  his  copy  of  *  England's  Parnassus '  (pre- 
ser\'ed  in  the  Britisn  Museum),  states  tiiat 
he,  too,  had  seen  the  name  '  Robert  Allott ' 
printed  in  full.  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier,  however, 
in  his  reprint  (Seven  English  Poetical  Mis- 
cellaniejff  1867),  suggests  that  the  initials 
*  R.  A.'  belong  to  Robert  Armin,  author  of 
the  *  Nest  of  Ninnies/  He  reasons  thus : 
Robert  Allott  prefixed  some  complimentary 
verses  to  Tofte's  *  Alba '  (1598),  and  therefore 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  some  ex- 
tracts from  *  Alba '  in  Allott's  anthology ;  as 
we  find  none,  it  is  unlikely  that  Allott  was  the 
editor.  Mr.  Collier's  memory  was  at  fault. 
There  are  no  such  verses  by  Robert  Allott, 
although,  as  Mr.  Collier  himself  points  out 
in  another  place  (Bibliof/r.  Account,  ii.  Ill), 
there  is  a  sonnet  by  a  certain  *  R.  A.,'  whose 
identity  we  have  no  means  of  discovering. 

In  1599  was  published  a  thick  duodecimo, 
entitled  '  Wits  Theater  of  the  Little  World,' 
a  prose  'collection  of  the  flowers  of  antiquities 
and  histories.'  There  is  no  name  on  the  title- 
page,  and  the  dedication  in  most  copies  is 
addressed  'To  my  most  esteemed  and  ap- 
proved loving  friend,  Maister  J.  B.,'  and 
bears  no  signature.  One  bibliographer  after 
another  ascribes  the  book  to  John  Bodenham. 
But  there  is  a  copy  (preserved  in  the  British 
Museum)  in  which  the  dedication  is  signed 
'  Robert  Allott,'  and  *  J.  B. '  is  printed  in 
fidl, '  John  Bodenham.'  It  is  thus  clear  that 
Allott  was  the  compiler  of  '  Wits  Theater,' 
and  that  the  book  was  produced  under  Bo- 


denham's  patronage.  Bodenham,  it  can  be 
shown  on  other  grounds,  was  not  the  com- 
piler of  the  prose  and  verse  miaoellanies  of 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
which,  like  'England's  Helicon'  and  'Wit« 
Theater,'  have  been  repeatedly  associated 
with  his  name ;  he  was  merely  their  pro- 
jector and  patron  [see  Bodekhaic,  Johvj. 

No  biographical  facts  have  come  down 
about  Allott.  Brydges  (BesHtuta,  ilL  234) 
surmised  that  he  was  the  Robert  Allott  who 
held  a  fellowshipat  St.  John's  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  in  1699.  There  was  also  a  publisher  of 
this  name  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  identify- 
ing the  editor  of '  England's  Parnassus '  with 
either  of  his  namesakes.  Two  sonnets  by  a 
Robert  Allott  are  prefixed  to  Gezvase  Mifk- 
ham's  '  Devereux '  (1697) ;  his  name  is  ap- 
pended to  a  sonnet  and  six  Latin  hexameters 
prefixed  to  Chr.  Middleton's  'Legend  of 
Duke  Humphrey'  (1600),  and  a  Robert 
Allott  is  noticed  in  John  Weever's  'Em- 
grams  '  (1699).  In  each  of  th^d  cases  toe 
Robert  Allott  is  doubtless  to  be  identified 
with  the  editor  of  'England's  Parnassus,' 
to  whom  we  miffht  also  attribute  with  safety 
the  six  Latin  hexameters  (signed  'R.  A.j 
prefixed  to  *  Wits  Commonweidth.' 

'England's  Parnassus'  is  a  thick  octavo 
volume  of  some  five  hundred  pages.  The 
extracts  are  arranged  alphabetically  under 
subject-headings,  and  the  author's  name  is 
appended  in  each  case.  Mr.  Collier  has  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  most  of  the  extracts  to  the 
particular  works  from  which  they  are  taken. 
From  his  tabular  statement  we  find  that 
Spenser  is  quoted  225  times,  Shakespeare  79, 
Daniell  115,  Dravton  163,  Warner  117, 
Chapman  69  (really  83;  vide  Appendix  to 
Swinburne's  Essay  on  Chapman),  Ben 
Jonson  13,  Marlowe  33.  Critics  have  com- 
mented severely  on  Allott's  carelessness ;  but 
perhaps  the  charge  has  been  somewhat  over- 
stated. There  are  certainly  some  glaring 
instances  of  inaccuracy,  as  when  (jfaunt  s 
dying  speech  is  attributed  to  Drayton,  and 
the  opening  lines  of  Spenser's  *  Mother  Hub- 
berd's  Tale'  to  Greene.  But  'England's 
Parnassus '  has  been  the  means  of  preserving 
some  exquisite  verse.  The  fragment  of  Mar- 
lowe beginning  *I  walked  along  a  stream 
for  pureness  rare '  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  this  collection ;  nor  is  it  necessarr 
to  hold  with  Dyce  (preface  to  Marlowe  & 
Works),  that  Allott  *  never  resorted  to  manu- 
script sources.'  Moreover,  some  of  the  en- 
tries enable  us  to  assign  to  their  proper 
owners  books  of  wliich  the  authorship  would 
be  otherwise  unknown. 

*  England's  Parnassus  *  has  been  twice  re- 


printed;  first  in  Park's  ponderoiia  '  Helieo- 
niA,'  18lr>,  aad  again,  for  priTste  circulation, 
by  Mr.  OoUier,  1867. 

Allott's  other  production,  'Witt  Theater." 
is  &  collection  of  moral  Aayingg  s-athered 
from  claasical  autliors,  anucdotes  of  famous 
men.  historical  epitomes,  and  the  like.  It 
contains  plenty  of  curiouB  inforDiation,  but 
is  liardlj  less  vearisomn  than  Meres's '  Wit's 
Treaaury.' 

[C<.r«Br»CoUe«siie«.i.  3fi-T;  Cullior's BiUio- 
gnphicnt  Accoaat.  li.  108-tl  ;  Collier*!)  Ssren 
EnslitJi  Poetical  SILKelUnies.  1SB7 :  Appenitii 
lo  Sirinbume'i  Ewa;  on  the  Poetical  auil  Dra- 
malie  Works  of  Qeorga  Chapnun,  1875.1 

A.H.B. 

ALLOTT,  WILLIAM  id.  lfi90P),  catho- 
lic divine,  was  a  native  of  Lincolnaliire,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  though  he  does  not  appear  to 
liave  ffTBcluated.  Wlien  Queen  Eliiabeth 
came  to  the  throne,  he  retired  to  the  conti- 


I  Loui 

»  ordiuned  priest.  He  afterwards  lived 
for  aome  time  at  Cologne,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1579.  He  was  in  hiffh  favour  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Seote,  whom  lie  freq^uently 
Tisit«d  in  her  confinement.  After  some  yenrs 
»pent  upon  the  Knglish  mission  he  was  im- 
priwwea  and  banished  with  many  others  of 
ttis  religious  profession.  The  Queen  of  Scots, 
in  retam  for  bis  eervicee  to  her,  sent  him  a 
letter  recommending  him  to  her  friends  in 
France,  and,  at  her  request,  he  was  made 
canon  of  St.  Quintin  in  Ficanly.  The 
fktiguea  of  the  mission  and  too  great  appii- 
CAtion  to  study  having  impaired  his  health, 
tbephyaicians  advised  liim  to  take  a  journey 
to  Spa,  where  he  died  of  the  dropsy  about 
1590.  During  his  abode  in  Ihe  Low  Countries 
he  became  aMuainted  with  Lord  Morley  and 
his  brother  Charles  Parker,  bishop  elect  at 
the  time  of  Queen  Marv's  death.  Both  of 
Ihem  had  retired  from  England  on  account 
of  religion,  and  were  particular  benefactors 
to  Allott  during  his  studies,  ss  they  were 
to  many  other  students  similarlj  situated. 

AUott  was  the  author  of  '  ITieaaurus  Bi- 
bliorua,  omnem  utrinsque  Vitm  antidotum 
secundum  utriusque  instrumenti  veritatem 
&  historiam  siiccinctd  complectens.  Qui  in 
colcc  accessit  Index  Evangeliorum  Domini- 
caliunt  in  series  suaa  certas  &  capita  disseo- 
torum,  omnibus  Pnstoribns&Concionatoribus 
ftdmodum  utilis."  Antwerp,  1577, 8vo ;  Ly- 
ons, IBeOiSvo;  Antwerp,  1681, 8vo;  Lyons, 
1585,  evoi  Cologne,  1612;  with  epistles 
dedicatory  '<>  Pope  Gregory  XIII  and  Lord 
MorUgr. 

TOI.  I. 


[Xharios  of  the  English  College,  Oouny,  S, 
10,  36,  292,  302  ;  Pits,  Kelationea  HistoriFte  ds 
Itebus  Aoglicia,  788;   Dodd's  Church   History 

•  (1739),  ii.  58;  Cooper's  At  hensa  Caatab.  ii.  07; 

I  Tanner's  Bil>1.  Brit.  37.]  T.  C. 

ALLSOP,  THOMAS  (1795-1880),  stock- 
broker, author,  commonly  described  as  the 
'  favourite  disciple  of  Coleridge,'  was  bom 
10  Apiil  1795  at  Stainsborongh  Hall,  near 
Wirksworlh,  Derbyshire,  a  property  which 
belonged  to  bb  grandfather.  Allsop  was 
educated  at  Wirksworth  grammar  school. 
Though  originally  intend^  to  follow  his 
father's  pro&sion,  an  irresistible  desire  to 
see  more  of  the  world  than  was  possible  in 
a  secluded  Derbyshire  village  led  him  to 
abandon  farming  for  the  experience  of  Lon- 
don, whither  he  went  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. There  be  entered  the  large  ailkmercery 
establishment  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Harding,  at 
W(it*rloo  House,  Pall  Mall,  with  whom  ha 
remained  some  years.  Ultimately  he  left 
for  the  Slock  Exchange,  where  he  acquired  a 
moderate  competency  during  the  early  yenra 
of  railway  construction ;  he  promoted  those 
lines,  other  things  being  equal,  best  calcu- 
lated to  insure  the  social  intereourse  of  the 
people.  Ateighty-twoheremerabered vividly 
circumstances  occurring  when  he  was  but  nine 

Carsold.  Itestingal  the  gate  of  a  large  field. 
If  gorse  and  bog,  on  the  farm  of  Stains- 
borough  in  the  autumn  of  1801,  there  came  to 
him  an  impression  that  the  life  he  saw  around 
him  was  as  unreal  as  the  scenes  of  a  play. 
He  was  not  conscious  in  after  days  that  this 
experience  had  any  effect  upon  him,  but 
the  course  of  his  inner  life  seutned  coloured 
by  it.  Such  a  man  would  be  naturally  at- 
tracted to  lectures  by  Coleridge,  and  he  heard 
those  delivered  by  him  in  1818.  Struck  by 
the  qualities  of  that  remarkable  speaker, 
Allsop  addressed  a  letter  ta  him  of  auch  per- 
tinence and  auggeativeness,  so 'manly,  simple, 
and  correct,*  as  Coleridge  described  it,  that  he 
asked  to  meet  the  writi;r,  and  thereupon  grew 
_r  which  lasted  all  the 
poet,  who  became  a  constant  guest 
at  .Ulsop's  houBe,and  maintained  an  intimacy 
with,  him  as  remarkable  as  any  of  the  better- 
known  friendships  of  great  men.  On  the 
Sit's  death  Allsop  pubushed  in  two  volumes 
most  considerable  work,  entitled  the 
'  Letters,  Converentiotut,  and  Reoollectiong  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.'  As  is  often  the 
case  with  wdent  discipleB,  themselves  of  in- 
dependent force  of  character,  Alison  read 
into  his  master's  mind  thouglita  which  were 
his  own  alone,  and  included  in  his  volumes 
some  things  needful  to  those  who  would 
judge  of  the  many-mindedness  of  Coleridge, 
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but  which  seemed    inconsistent  with    the 
^neral  impression  of  him.    These  things 
being  alone  dwelt  upon  by  the  reviews  caused 
the  public  to  remain  unacquainted  with  the 
many  noble  and  generous  tnoughts  and  fine 
criticisms  of  Coleridge,  which  Allsop  alone 
has  recorded.    It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
poet's  letters  and  be  insensible  to  the  per- 
sonal value  he  set  upon  Allsop's  compamon- 
ship.    Mrs.  Allsop,  who  had  great  charms  of 
manner  and  mind,  as  Coleriage*8  letters  to 
her  show,  made  her  home  so  attractive  to  her 
husband's  eminent  associates,  that  it  was  a 
favourite  resort  also  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Barry 
Cornwall,  and  others  of  similar  mark.    The 
letters  of  Lamb,  no  less  than  those  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  the  remarks  of  Talfourd  in  his 
*  Memorials  of  Lamb,'  testify  to  a  personal 
estimation  of  Allsop  different  from  and  much 
higher  than  that  which  a  man  entertains  for 
a  mere  host,  however  ^nerous.    Allsop's 
power  of  seeing  forward  m  public  affairs,  as 
well  as  in  things  intellectual,  was  shown  in 
his  *  Budget  of  Two  Taxes  only,'  addressed  : 
to  the  then  ch%ncellor  of  the  exchequer  in  | 
1848.    His  last  work  was  *  California  and  iu  , 
Gold  Mines '  in   1852-3 — amines  which  he  I 
during  two  years  personally  explored.    The 
book  consists  of  letters  addressed  to  his  son 
Robert,  after  the  manner  of  his  friend  Cob- 
bett's  letters  to  his  son  James.    While  All- 
sop's   letters   display   remarkable   practical 
judgment,  similar  to  that  of  Cobbett  on  the 
subject  of  which  he  wrote,  there  is  a  bright- 
ness and  vivacity  of  philosophic  reflection  in 
them  without  parallel  in  commercial  reports. 
The  expression  of  Allsop's  admiration  was  ■ 
always  a  gift  which  he  had  the  art  of  making 
with  that  rare  grace  which  imparted  to  the 
receiver  the  impression  that  it  was  he  who 
conferred  the  favour  by  accepting  it.     And 
this  was  true,  as  Allsop  regarded  liimself  as 
personally  indebted  to  all  who,  by  sacrifice 
and  persistence,  made  tlie  world  wiser  and 
happier,  and  it  was  to  him  of  the  nature  of 
a  duty  to  acknowledge  it  by  more  than  mere 
words.     It  was  this  alon«  that  enabled  Cole- 
ridge and  Ijamb  to  accept  what  Talfourd  de- 
scnoes  as  Allsop's  *  helpful  friendship.'  Besides 
men  like  Lamb  or  llooert  Owen,  who  would 
remain  weeks  at   wiU,   the   chief  men   of 
thought   and   action   of  his   day,   at  home 
and  abroad,  were  r»»ceived  at  his  house.    He 
shared  the  personal  friendship  of  men  as  dis- 
similar as  Ck)bbett,  Mazzini,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  who,  after  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave 
of  Coleridge,  sent  to  Allsop  a  costly  silver 
urn  inscribed  with  words  of  personal  regard. 
When  Feargus  O'Connor  was  elected  mem- 
ber for  Nottingham,  Allsop  gave  him  his  pro- 
perty qualification,  then  necessary  by  law, 


that  Chartism  mi^t  be  represented  in  pir- 
liament.    Seeinff  the  culpable  insenaibuitj 
of  the  state  to  tne  condition  of  the  people, 
he,  when  on  a  grand  jury  about  1836,  startled 
London  by  informing  the  oommiflsioners  tt 
the  Old  Bailey  that  he  should  think  it  unjust 
'  to  convict  for  offences  haying  their  oriflin  in 
misgovemment/  since  society  had  made  the 
crime.    He  despaired  of  amelioration  from 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and,  when  need- 
ing a  house  in  the  country,  stated  in  an  ad- 
vertisement that  preference  would  be  given 
to  one  situated  where  no  church  or  cleigyiDAii 
was  to  be  found  within  five  miles.  Depbiing 
the  subjugation  of  France  under  the  lite 
emperor,  he,  like  Landor,  entertained  and 
showed  sympathy  for  OrsinL     On  the  tnil 
of  Dr.  Bernard  K>r  being  concerned  in  idiat 
was  called  the  '  attempt  of  Orsini,'  it  trtn- 
spired  that  the  shells  employed  were  ordered 
by  Allsop  in  Birmingham ;  out  as  he  used  no 
concealment  of  any  land  and  g^ve  his  nuse 
and  address  openly,  it  did  not  appear  that  he 
had  any  other  Knowledge  than  that  the  shells 
were  intended  as  an  improvement  in  a  weapon 
of  military  warfare.  Tne  goyemment  offered 
a  reward  of  500/.  for  his  apprehension,  ^en 
Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  and  Dr.  Langleyhsd 
an  interview  with  the  home  secretary,  and 
brought  an  offer  from  Mr.  Allsop  to  mmie- 
diately  surrender  himself  if  the  reward  was 
paid  to  them  to  be  applied  for  the  necessair 
expenses  of  his  defence,  as  he  did  not  at  all 
object  to  be  tried,  but  objected  to  be  put  to 
expense  without  just  reason.  The  reward  was 
withdrawn,  and  Allsop  returned  to  England. 
By  reason  of  his  friendships,  his  social  position, 
and  his  boldness,  he  was  one  of  the  unseen 
forces  of  revolution  in  his  day,  and  his  senti- 
ments are  instructive.  He  despised  those  who 
willed  the  end  and  were  so  weak  as  not  to 
will  the  means ;  he  regarded  those  as,  in  a 
sense,  criminal,  who  willed  an  end,  ignorant 
of  what  the  moans  were  which  alone  could 
compass  it.     His  favourite  ideal  was  the 
man  who  was  *  thorough ' — who  saw  the  end 
he  aimed  at,  and  who  knew  the  means  and 
meant  their  employment.     He  had  a  perfect 
scorn  for  propitiation  when  a  wrong  had  to 
be  arrested.    Without  expecting  much  from 
violence,  he  thought   it  ought  to  be  tried 
when  there  was  no  •  other  remedy.    On  the 
night  before  the  famous  10th  of  April  1848, 
he,  being  the  most  trusted  adviser  of  Feargus 
O'Connor,  wrote  to  him  as  follows  from  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  hotel,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
London :  *  Nothing  rashly.  The  government 
must  be  met  with  calm  and  firm  defiance. 
Violence  may  be  overcome  with  violence, 
but  a  resolute  determination  not  to  submit 
cannot  be  overcome.    To  remain  in  front, 


^^^^     Almack  3: 

^It/are  of  tliH  govertimpnt,  to  watch  it,  to 
Ittke  adv&nlB^  of  itm  blundere,  is  tlie  part 
of  an  old  general  who  wiU  not  bo  guided 
liie  a  fighoyit«tiuL  Precipilate  nothing, 
yidd  Dotbing.  Aim  not  atone  to  destroy 
liie  goTemment,  but  to  render  a  class  go- 
Temment  impossible.  No  hesitation,  no  rash 
imfnilHt,  no  ogotiem ;  but  an  eunie«t,  eeriouSf 
tiDyielding  progrees.  Nothing  for  selt^  no- 
thing nvfa  for  fame,  present  or  poBthutnous. 
All  for  the  c&use.  Upon  the  elevation  of  1 
your  courve  for  the  moment  will  depend  the  i 
«Blimation  in  which  tou  will  henceforth  be 
li«tAj  and  the  portion  you  may  attain  and 
TcUin  will  be  second  to  none  of  the  re- 
formers  who  have  gone  before  you.'  This 
was  advice  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
ceiver. It  was  to  Allsop  a  sort  of  duty  to 
ibe  dead  who  had  done  something  for  man- 
kiiid  to  test.ifT  at  their  burial  tlie  obligation 
<lue  to  them  from  tbe  living.  Not  merely  at 
the  burial  of  greatness  which  he  knew  before 
the  world  discerned  it,  but  at  the  grave  of 
unregnnted  but  honest  her<»am,his  tall  form 
■wtu  to  be  seen  on  the  outakirts  of  the  throng. 
lie  united  in  an  unusual  degree  personal  t«n- 
demeas  to  intellectual  tborougliness.  Yet 
\tk  these  sei^miagly  revolutionary  fervours  he 
was  all  the  wliile  a  conservative,  and  only 
*Oug^t  the  establishment  of  right  and  jus- 
tice. Hi«  merit — which  is  not  common — 
was  that  he  adopted  no  opinion  which  ho  had 
not  lumself  well  thought  over,  and  he  ex- 
precaed  none  of  the  truth  and  relevance  of 
wbich  he  was  not  well  assured  in  his  own 
mind.  Il<>  died  at  Exmouth  in  1860,  and 
his  bwlv  waa  removed  to  Woking,  that  his 
friend  (Seorge  Jacob  Holyoake,  to  whom  he 
left  nutobiographical  papers,  might  speak  at 
his  grave,  which  could  only  be  done  on  un- 
conaeciated  ground. 


CommisnoDers  at  the  Old  liailey.  27  Nov.  183a  ; 
Budget  of  TiruTaieBoaly.lSlB;  Califamiaand 
tut  Gold  Minss.  1862-3;  Letters  and  Writings 
«t  Chorla  Lamb,  edited  by  Persy  FitiKemld. 
H.A.,  P,S.A..  vol.  iii.  (1B76);  Talfoiicd's  Me- 
luortals  of  Charlea  L«mb ;  Holyoitke's  Life  of 
Jwrph  Rayder  Stephens,  1880.]  O.  J.  H. 

AUtfACK,  WILLIAM  {d.  1781),  waa 
tliB  founder  of  the  famous  assembly-rooms 
that  for  nearly  a  century  bore  his  name, 
and  of  many  well-known  London  clubs. 
His  origin  is  somewhat  imcertain.  Accird- 
ioK  to  one  account,  which  is  accepted  by  his 
living  representatives,  he  was  descended  from 
a  Yorkshire  family  of  quakera  (  Lower,  Pa- 
Irrmymictt  Itritanaicay.  according  to  anotlier, 
wliich  was  accepted  by  many  of  his  con- 
leinporaries,  he  '  was  u  stumy  Celt  from 
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Galloway-  or  Atholl,  called  MacCaul,'  who 
'  by  a  alight  truiiaposilion  of  his  n 
birth  to  Almack's  '  (Kerr,  Memoirs  nf 
Smfllie,  1811,  i.  436-V).  He  apparently 
came  to  I^ondon  at  an  early  age  us  tlie  valet 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  towards  the 
middle   of  tbe  eighteenth  century  became 

Sroprietorofthe'fhaiched  House  Tav 
t.  James's  Street.  Before  1763  he  opened  a 
gaming-dub  in  Pall  Mall,  which  was  known 
as  Almack's  Club,  and  from  that  date  till  his 
death  he  was  the  leading  caterer  for  the 
simisement  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Lon- 
don. Among  the  tweiity-se\-en  original 
members  of  Almack's  Club  were  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  Charles  Jamen  Fox,  and  it  waa 
siibaequently  joined  by  Gibbon,  William 
Pitt,  and  veiy  many  noblemen.  It  -was 
noted  for  its  high  play,  and  Horace  Walpole 
wrote  of  it  in  li70;  'The  gaming  of  Al- 
mack's, which  ba«  taken  the  pa*  of  White's, 
is  worthy  of  the  decline  of  our  empire.'  Tbe 
club  passed  subsequently  into  other  hands, 
and  still  survives  as  'Brooks's.'  In  1764 
Almack  erected,  from  tbe  designs  of  Milne, 
out  of  the  profits  acquired  in  his  previous 
apeculations,  the  large  assejnbly-rooms  in 
King  Street,  St.  James's,  by  which  he  is 
chiefly  known.  They  were  opened  on  20  Feb. 
]76o,  before  thev  were  quite  completed ; 
and  at  Almack's  inaugural  reception,  lunoug 
the  visitors,  who  were  not  very  numerous, 
were  the  I)uke  of  Cumberland  and  Horace 
Wnlpole.  The  weather  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  Horace  Walpole  writes  that,  to  induce 
his  patrons  to  attend  on  the  opening  day, 
'  .^.Imack  advertised  that  the  new  aasembly- 
room  was  built  with  hot  bricks  and  boiling 
water.'  Gilly  Williams,  in  a  letter  descrip- 
tive of  the  ceremony  addressed  to  Oeorga 
Selwyn,  says :  '  Almack's  Scotch  face  in  a 
bagwig  waiting  at  supper  would  divert  you, 
as  would  his  lady  in  a  sack,  making  l«a  and 
curtseying  to  the  duchesses.'  The  success  of 
the  new  rooms  was  rapidly  assured.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  leaders  of  London  society, 
weekly  subscription-balls  were  held  there  for 
more  than  seventy-five  years  during  twelve 
weelis  of  each  London  season.  The  distribu- 
tion oftickets,  which  were  sold  at  ten  guineas 
each,  was  in  tbe  hands  of  a  committee  of  lad  v- 
patronesses — '  a  feminine  oligarchy  less  m 
niunber  but  equal  in  power  to  the  Venetian 
Councd  of  Ten '  ( GRAinxEV  Bbekbi,rt'b  lA/e 
and  SeroUevtioni,  i.  256-7).  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  admission  to  Almack's 
was  described  as  '  the  seventh  heaven  of  the 
fashionable  world,'  and  its  high  reputation 
did  not  decline  before  1840.  Many  other 
clubs — including  tbe  Dilettanti  Society  and 
a  club  of  both  sexes  on  the  model  of  that  of 
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Wliite's — met  at  Almack's  rooms  soon  after 
they  were  opened. 

Almack  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Hoimslow 
in  his  later  years,  and  to  have  amassed  great 
wealth.  He  died  on  3  Jan.  1781  (Morning 
Chronicle,  6  Jan.  1781).  The  assembly-rooms 
he  bequeathed  to  a  niece,  the  wife  of  a  Mr. 
Willis,  after  whom  the  rooms  are  now  called. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  elder  daughter  of 
William  Cullen,  of  Sanches,  Lanarkshire, 
who  was  waiting-maid  to  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton,  and  sister  of  Dr.  Cullen,  the  cele- 
brated physician ;  Almack  had  by  her  two 
children,  William,  a  barrister,  who  died  on 
27  Oct.  1806,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married 
David  Pitcaim,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  and  M.D., 
physician  extraordinary  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

[Notes  and  Queries  (drd  series),  ix.  163,  298, 
416,  X.  37,  138,  xii.  139,  179;  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  Letters,  iv.  324,  v.  238,  vi.  121,  viii.  9 ;  ; 
Mrs.  Delany's  Autobiography,  iv.  47,  261-3; 
Timbers  Club  Life  of  London,  i.  86-89  ;  Walford's 
Old  and  New  London,  iv.  196 ;  Gronow's  Remi- 
niscences ;  Bogers's  Boewelliana,  p.  224.1 

S.  L.  L 


ALMEIDA,  JOHN  (1572-1653),  Jesuit 
missionary,  was  a  native  of  London,  his  real 
name  being  Meade.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
was  taken,  apparently  without  the  consent 
of  his  parents,  to  Viana  in  Portugal,  where 
he  was  piously  brought  up  in  the  family  of 
Benedict  da  Kocha,  with  whom  he  aner- 
wards  made  the  voyage  to  Pernambuco  in 
Brazil.  There  he  abandoned  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1592.  In  describing  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  liis  *  vocation  * 
he  says :  '  I  have  been  withdrawn  from  Eng- 
land, from  the  city  of  London,  a  very  nest  of 
heresies,  at  a  time  when  they  were  most 
rampant,  and  that  too  at  an  age  when  as  yet 
I  was  ignorant  of  good  and  evil.  I  was  taken 
away  by  one  unknown  to  me,  whom  until 
then  I  had  never  seen,  when  alone,  and  in 
the  absence  of  my  parents,  and,  overcoming 
the  objections  to  my  accompanying  him  that 
suggested  themselves,  I  went  with  him  to 
Viana,  and  afterwards  to  Pernambuco  in 
Brazil.  It  was  here  that  God  first  inspired 
me  to  join  this  dear,  beloved,  and  most  holy 
society,  of  wliich  I  am  so  unworthy.*  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his  novitiate  he 
was  transferred  to  the  city  of  Santo  Spirito, 
where  he  had  the  Venerable  Joseph  Ancliieta, 
the  *  modem  thaumaturgus,'  for  his  master, 
on  whose  pattern  he  is  said  to  have  formed 
himself.  After  his  ordination  in  1602  he 
spent  many  years  in  wandering  through  the 
wilds  of  Brazil  to  preach  the  gospel  and  to 


reclaim  unknown  tribes  to  even  a  semblance 
of  humanity.  He  alwa3rs  journeyed  on  foot, 
and,  however  nigged  the  way  nught  be,  he 
would  never  allow  himself  to  be  carried,  as 
was  the  custom  there,  in  a  net.  A  detailed 
account  of  his  missionary  labours,  his  fast- 
ings, watchings,  and  other  almost  incredible 
austerities,  is  ^ven  by  his  companion,  dose 
friend,  and  religious  superior,  Fatheor  Simon 
de  Vasconcellos,  in  the  scarce  bimpraphy 
which  bears  the  following  title :  '  A^da  do 
Joam  d' Almeida  da  Gompanhia  de  lesv,  na 
provincia  do  Brazil,  composta  pello  Padrs 
oimam  de  Vasconcellos  da  mesma  Gom- 
panhia, Prouincial  na  ditaProuincia  do  BraiiL 
l>edicada  ao  Senhor  Salvador  Correa  de  Sft, 
&  Benauides  doe  Conselhos  de  Guerra,  k 
Vltramarino  de  Sua  Magestade,'  Idsbon, 
1658,  fol.  pp.  414,  with  a  fine  portrait. 

Father  Almeida  died  in  the  Jesuit  ooUeoe 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  24  Sept.  165a  He  had  the 
reputation  of  a  saint,  and  it  is  said  that 
miracles  were  wrought  in  connection  with 
him  after  his  death. 

[Life  by  Vasconoellos,  quoted  above;  HoroSt 
Historia  Missionis  Anglicans  Soc  Jesn,  503-518; 
Oliver's  Collectanea  S.  J.,  44 ;  Foley's  Beoord» 
of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  JeraB, 
vii.  1321-1839.1  T.  C. 

ALMON,  JOHN  (1737-1805),  bookseller 
and  journalist,  was  bom  at  Liverpool  on  17 
Dec.  1737.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  War- 
rington, and  afterwards  apprenticed  (March 
1761)  to  a  printer  and  bookseller  at  Liverpool. 
In  Septemoer  1758  he  left  his  native  town 
to  visit  Holland  and  several  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained 
employment  in  London  as  a  joumevman 
printer.  Here  he  speedily  became  acquainted 
with  the  booksellers,  who  discovered  his 
abilities  as  a  ready  writer,  and  as  an  inteUi- 
gent  observer  of  tne  occurrences  of  the  day. 

Almon  had  already  produced  several  pam- 
phlets, when,  in  Jan.  1761,  Mr.  Say,  the 
printer  and  proprietor  of  the  *  Gazetteer,'  de- 
termined to  engage  him  at  a  fixed  salary,  in 
order  the  better  to  meet  the  rivalry  01  the 
*■  Public  Ledger,*  to  which  Goldsmith  then 
contributed.  Some  of  Almon*s  letters  to 
the  *  Gazetteer  *  were  reprinted  in  a  volume. 
After  the  death  of  George  II  he  produced  *  A 
Review  of  his  late  Majesty^s  Kei^,*  and  he 
wrote,  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  m  October 
1761,  '  A  Review  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Administra- 
tion,' which  obtained  for  him  introductions 
to  several  distinguished  members  of  the  op- 
position. Lord  Temple  patronised  him  at 
once,  and  afterwards  maae  Almon  the  fac- 
totum of  his  party.  Burke  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  learned  to  place  the  ut- 


St  confidence  in  hie  ability  and  discretion. 
a  iliort  time  Almon  wbs  enabled  to  sever 
i)  connection  with  the  '  Gazetteer,'  and  to 
h  himself  in  Picxsdill;  u  u  book  and 
_lilct  ialler.  He  was  appointed  bool- 
r  to  tlie  opposition  club,  '  The  Coterie.'  i 

influx   of  buainess   and   increased 

tvputation  resulted.  A  number  of  opposition 
pamphlels continued  to  issue  from  his  house; 
and  BE  the  expenaes  were  usually  prepaid, 
and  he  was  allowed  all  the  profits  of  etile. 
Ilia  fortune  was  ae«ured. 

It  was,  however,  as  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  John  Wilkes  that  Almon  became 
most  diatinguished.  Their  aoiuaintanci.'  be- 
gan in  October  1761,  and,  from  that  date 
until  Wilkes's  death  in  17B7.  they  continued 
on  the  most  friendly  and  affectionate  terms. 
Almon  regarded  Wilkes  as  another  Ilonipden 
or  Sidney ;  Wilkes  called  Almon  his '  friend, 
and  u)  honest  worthy  bookseller.'  During 
Wilkes's  absence  in  PVance  tltey  corre- 
»nded  with  each  other  most  usaiiluously, 
Lhough  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
'Cance  of  travelling  friends  and  others,  in 
V  to  defeat  post-onice  espionage.  Many 
0mon's  letters  ore  in  existence,  although 
Pjnt  unpublished,  and  they  show  htm  to 
we  been  a,  very  careful  tradenman,  vet  fully 
in  earliest  in  his  political  views.  He  gave 
hMrty  support  to  Wilkes  and  his  patrons 
during  tbeir  struggle  with  the  ministers,  and 
of  course  did  not  entirely  escape  the  conse- 
quences. In  1770,  for  the  crime  of  selling  a 
copy  of  the  '  London  Museum  '  (which  con- 
tamed  a  reprint  of  Junius's  letter  to  the 
king),  he  was  convicted,  and  ultimately  fined 
ana  hound  over  to  good  behaviour  for  two 
years.  He  shnrtly  afterwards  published 
■  Tlie  Trial  of  John  Almon,'  which  of  course 
reproduced  Junius's  letter  in  the  guise  of  the 
Attorney-General's  information. 

Almon  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  pub- 
licationof  other  people'swritinga.  Heeither 
-wrote  or  edited  a  number  of  miBcellaneoua 
works,  wliich  were  more  or  less  successful  in 
meeting  the  public  taste.  A  '  History  of  the 
late  Minority,'  published  in  176o,  had  a  sale 
of  many  thousand  copies,  and  was  more  than 
once  reprinted.  The  'Political  Register,'  a 
periodic  started  in  May  1767,  was  discon- 
tinued after  the  second  volume,  having  given 
offence  to  high  authorities.  The  '  New 
Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit '  and  the  '  Asy- 
lum for  Fugitive  Pieces '  were  collections  of 
a  lighter  character,  contributed  by  himself 
and  others.  Some  cflusions  by  Wilkes  lie 
tmdiscovemd  in  these  periodical  publications. 
'  A  Collection  of  all  the  Treaties  of  Peace, 
Alliance,  and  Commerce,  between  Great  Bri- 
,  tain  and  other  Powers,  from  the  devolution 


twice  reprinted,  with 
additions.  About  the  year  ITTl,  Almoa 
WHS  enabled  by  his  parliamentary  frleJids  to 
write  u  short  sketch  of  each  day's  debate, 
which  he  printed  reiulsrly  in  the  '  London 
Evening  Post.'  In  1774  he  began  the  first 
monthly  record  of  proceedimrs  In  Parlia- 
ment, under  the  title  of 'The  Psrliamentarj 
Registerj'  and  he  subsequently  printed  a 
rimmi  of  the  debates  from  17-^  up  to  the 
beginning  of  his  '  Register.' 

Uaving  accumulated  a  moderate  fortune, 
Almon  resigned  his  business  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Debrett  early  in  the  year  1781,  and 
retired  to  Boxmoor  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
be  occupied  himself  with  various  compila- 
tions. But  retirement  proved  irksome  to  him, 
Bud  he  returned  to  London  in  17t!4,  became 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  '  General  Adver- 
tixer,'  and  recommenced  business  at  183 
Fleet  Street.  He  was  afterwards  for  two 
years  a  common  councilman.  In  1786  he 
was  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield  for  a  libel; 
and  this,  together  with  the  doubtful  success 
of  Iiis  newspaper,  brought  him  into  such 
financial  difficulties  that  he  was  compelled 
to  live  in  France  for  a  time.  He  at  lensth 
retireil  again  to  Boxmoor,  living  on  what 
remained  of  his  fortune,  and  occupying  his 
last  years  with  an  edition  of  Junius  and 
some  other  works.    He  died  on  12  Dec.  1S05. 

Almon  was  twice  married,  first,  in  1760, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Jackson,  who  brought  him 
ten  children,  and  died  in  1781.  His  second 
wife  was  Mrs.  Parker,  widow  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  '  General  Adverliier.' 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Al- 
mon either  wrote  or  edited:  1.  'The  Con- 
duct of  a  late  Noble  Commander  examined ' 
(1759).  2. '  A  Military  Dictionary,' published 
in  weeJdy  numbers,  folio  (about  li  60).  3. 'A 
History  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
frvim  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  Death 
of  George  U.'  4.  '  An  Impartial  History  of 
thelateWar,froml749tol763.'  S.'ARe- 
view  of  Lord  Bute's  Administration'  (1768), 
6.  'A  Letter  to  J.  Kidgelt,  contaimt^  a 
full  Answer  to  his  Narrative'  (concermng 
Wilkes's 'Essay  on  Woman"),  7. 'A  Collec- 
tion of  the  Protests  of  the  House  of  Lords ' 
(1772).  8.  'A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bute' 
{P17r2).  9.  ■  The  Remembrancer,' a  monthly 
collection  of  papers  relating  to  American  In- 
dependence,'&c.  10,  'A  Letter  tothe Right 
Hon.  Charles  Jenkinson,'  and  '  A  Letter  to 
the  Interior  Cabinet'(1782).  ll.'PreeParlia- 
menls' (1783).  12.  '  The  Causes  of  the  pre- 
sent Camplaints'(1793).  13.  'Anecdotes  of 
the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  EnrI 
of  Chatham.'  14.  'Biographical,  Literary, 
and  Political  Auecdotesof  sevem!  of  the  most 
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eminent  persons  of  the  present  age '  (1797). 
15.  'The  Correspondence  of  the  late  John 
"Wilkes  with  his  Friends,  printed  from  the 
original  MSS.,  in  which  is  introduced  me- 
moirs of  his  life  *  (5  vols.,  1806). 

[MSS.  Addit.  30875,  f.  5  ;  30868,  f.  136 ;  30869, 
ff.  96,  106,  110,  119,  123,  128,  139,  144,  161, 
153,  157;  30870,  f.  107;  20733;  Gent.  Mas. 
XXXV.  45,  243,  248,  282,  xl.  240,  286,  541,  xli. 
80,  Ixxv.  1179,  1237;  Public  Characters,  1803-4; 
Timperley's  History  of  Printing,  ff.  721,  724, 
758,  822 ;  Correspondence  of  Wilkes,  passim ; 
Junius,  ed.  J.  A.,  notes,  passim.]  E.  S. 

ALMS,  JAMES  (1728-1791),  captain  in 
the  navy,  was  bom  at  Gosnort,  15  July  1728, 
in  an  humble  station,  his  father  having  been, 
it  is  said,  a  domestic  servant  to  the  Duke  of 
Hichmond.  He  entered  the  navy  early,  and 
was  rated  midshipman  by  Captain  Watson 
of  the  Dragon,  a  ship  in  which  he  had  his 
small  share  of  the  battle  off  Toulon,  11  Feb. 
1744.  Afterwards  he  was  with  Boscawen 
in  the  Namur,  in  the  action  off  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  3  May  1747;  as  also  in  the  East 
Indies,  when  the  ship  was  lost  in  a  tre- 
mendous storm,  12  April  1749,  near  Fort  St. 
David's,  some  30  leagues  to  the  southward 
of  Madras:  on  this  occasion,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  ship's  company  perished.  Alms 
being  one  of  the  twenty-three  survivors.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant ;  and  being  at  home,  on  very 
meagre  half-pay,  he  obtained  the  command 
of  an  East  Indiaman,  and  was  for  some  three 
or  four  years  employed  trading  between 
Bombay  and  China;  althoiigh,  his  ship  being 
taken  up  by  government  for  the  carriage  of 
stores,  ho  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Gheriah  by  his  old  captain,  Rear-Admiral 
Watson,  12-13  Feb.  1756.  In  March  1759 
he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  74- 
gun  ship  Mars,  commanded  by  Captain 
Young,  and  in  her  took  part  in  the  blockade 
of  Brest,  which  culminated  on  20  Nov.  in  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Frencli  in  Quiberon 
Bay.  He  continued  in  the  Mars  for  nearly 
two  years  longer,  during  the  further  opera- 
tions on  the  coast  of  France,  and  in  February 
1762  went  out  to  the  West  Indies  as  acting 
captain  of  the  Alarm  frigate.  In  her  he  was 
nresent  at  the  reduction  of  Martinique  by 
Vice- Admiral  Rodney,  and  of  Havana  by  Sir 
George  Pocock;  but  notwithstanding  the 
strong  recommendations  of  Commodore  Kej)- 
pel  and  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
ne  was  not  confirmed  in  his  rank  until  20 
June  1765.  During  this  time,  and  till  1770, 
he  lived  with  his  family  at  Chichester,  after 
which  for  three  years  he  commanded  a  fri- 
gate in  the  Mediterranean :  and  in  1776  was 
employed  as  registering  captain  for  the  Sus- 


sex district.  He  was  at  this  time  sufiering 
from  a  severe  asthma,  which  prevemted  hia 
accepting  any  more  active  service ;  nor  did 
he  feel  equal  to  emy  appointment  until,  in 
the  end  of  1780,  he  was  offered  the  60-gun 
ship  Monmouth,  fitting  for  the  East  Inmee. 
This  he  accepted,  hoping  that  the  warm  cli- 
mate might  prove  beneficial  to  his  complaint* 
He  sailed  on  13  March  1781,  as  one  of  the 
squadron  under  Commodore  Johnstone,  and 
was  with  him  in  the  notorious  action  in  Praya 
Bay.  Heparted  from  Johnstone  at  the  Caps 
of  Good  Hope,  and  nassed  on  to  join  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hughes ;  whicn,  after  refitting  at  Bom- 
bay, he  finally  did  on  11  Feb.  1782,  m  time  to 
take  nart  in  the  battle  off  Sadraa  on  17  Feb.^ 
and  also  in  that  off  Providien  on  12  ApriL  Bjr 
the  skilful  dispositions  of  the  Bailli  deSu^en^ 
the  Superb  and  the  little  Monmouth  bad  to 
sustain  the  concentrated  attack  of  three,  four^ 
or  five  of  the  French  ships.  The  Monmouth 
was  reduced  to  a  wreck ;  her  ensign  naOed 
to  the  stump  of  the  mixenmast,  and  the 
pennant  to  the  stump  of  the  mainmast ;  the 
wheel  shot  away;  and  the  ship,  under  no 
control,  a  helpless  log,  lay  between  the  lines, 
a  target  for  every  gun  which  the  enemy 
could  bring  to  bear.  Eventually  a  raff  of 
sail  was  hoisted  on  the  stump  of  the  rore- 
mast,  and  a  lucky  shift  of  wind  enabled 
Captain  Wood,  in  the  Hero,  to  take  her  in 
tow  and  place  her,  in  comparative  safety,  to 
leeward  of  the  English  line.  In  this  severe 
contest,  the  Monmouth  lost  147  killed  and 
wounded,  out  of  a  nominal  complement  of 
500,  and  an  actual  one  of  probably  not  much 
more  than  400 ;  for  she  had  lost  many  men 
on  the  outward  passage  by  sickness  and 
death.  Captain  Alms's  eldest  son,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Superb,  fell  in  the  same  action; 
and,  indeed,  the  Superb's  loss  in  men  was 
somewliat  greater  tlian  that  of  the  Mon- 
mouth ;  but  she  had  a  much  larger  comple- 
ment ;  and  her  rigging  was  not  so  shattered.. 
Still  commanding  the  Monmouth,  Captain 
Alms  had  a  full  share  of  the  battles  off  Nega- 
patam  on  6  July,  and  off  Trincomalee  on 
3  Sept. ;  his  health  broke  down  during  the 
winter,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  shore  at 
Madras  for  several  months.  It  was  virtually 
the  end  of  his  active  ser\'ice ;  for  though,  in 
September  1783,  he  resumed  his  command, 
it  was  for  little  more  than  to  take  the  ship 
home.  He  arrived  at  Spithead  in  June  1784 ; 
and  after  living  in  domestic  retirement  at 
Chichester  for  a  few  yea.rs,  died  on  8  June 
1791,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

[Charnock's  Biog.  Nav.  vi.  646 ;  Official  Docu- 
ments in  Record  Office.  The  memoir  in  the  Naral 
Chronicle,  vol.  ii.,  professes  to  be  written  from 
the  papers  of  Mr.  Edward  Ives  (author  of  'A 
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Voja^  from  Knglaud  to  Indtit,"  Ac.),  who  vaa 
ccrtninlj  wcU  ■aoliitijit«i  wilh  Cafitsin  Alms; 
till  il  13  n  CTOwdeil  wilh  mistakn  of  camless- 
ntss  or  iguoranctf,  iliHt  bul  litllo  rcliuiico  iwn  be  ' 
pUcod  ..ri  luwatsmcou.]  J.  K.  L.      I 


ALNWICK,  WILLIAM  of  (d.  1+191, 
hi.hoii  ..f  Norwich  (14211-311),  anU  of  Lincoln 
{143ft-49),  wnB  bom  nt  Alinrick  in  North- 
umberl&Dd,  from  which  he  (lepivt^l  Lib  name. 
Ho  prohnblv  itudied  at  Cambridge,  of  wliich 
unifergity  he  became  LL.D.  AIdwicIc  be- 
came a  monk  of  St.  Albait'a,  itnd  speedily 
(^irawl  A  reputation  for  learning  and  holineaa 
of  life,  which  ■eciuvd  for  him  this  confidence 
of  Henry  V  and  Henry  VI.  The  former  ap- 
poiiit«(l  him  the  first  confewor  of  his  new 
ibundalion  of  Brigeline  nuns  at  Syon,  esta- 
kli?hed  in  UU,  and  he  filled  thu  delicate 
and  reeponflible  office  of  confessor  and  epiri- 
tmd  counsBllor  to  his  son  (Godwin,  df 
PtyrmJ.).  In  14S0  Alnwick  biicainH  prior  of 
^  ymondboin,  an  office  which  he  resigned 
the  tame  year  (Dbqdaib'b  Man.  Aiigt.  ( 1821 ), 
iJL  SSR),  probably  on  becoming  archdeacon  of 
Sanun,  lo  which  dignity  he  waa  appointed 
at  the  i-nd  of  that  year  by  Bishop  Cftiondlfr, 
on  the  auccMsion  of  John  Stafford,  after- 
worde  archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  to  tlie  chan- 
cellorabip  of  that  church  (Jones,  FaftiJErel. 
.■Sariri.  p.  1«1  ;  Lb  Nktb,  Fa^iH,  ii.  624). 
The  following  year  ('3  Mot  1421)  he  received 
from  Archbishop  Kemp  the  Btall  of  Knares- 
boTough-cum-Bickhill  in  the  cathedral  of 
Ym-k  (Lb  Nbtb,  iii.  1B7).  Both  of  theae  | 
dignities  he  held  till  hia  consecration  to  the  j 
bishopric  of  Norwich,  in  aucceaaion  to  Biabop  ! 
WakerJng.  in  1430.  The  papal  bull  for  hia  I 
appointment  ia  dated  27  Feb,  1425-6;  he! 
waa  conaecrnted  at  Canterbury  on  18  Aug.,  j 
and  was  installed  22  Dec.  of  the  same  year  | 
(lA,  ii.  467).  At  thia  time  he  also  enjoyed  j 
the  confidential  office  of  keeper  of  the  privr  I 
aeal.  Whilp  bishop  of  Norwich  AInwicIi  , 
waa  aUn  appointed  confessor  to  the  young  ' 
king,  and  cannot  foil  to  have  had  much  in-  \ 
fluoice  in  forming  I  he  mind  of  the  'mi^k  I 
ioy»l  aaint'  for  that  life  of  piety  and  devo-  ' 
lion  which  waa  Henry'e  most  pleasing  cha-  j 
ncl«rietic.  Intellectual  power  or  strength 
of  win  the  ablest  counsellor  could  not  im- 

Krt  to  ao  feeble  n  nature.  In  1433,  when 
-nry,  then  in  hia  iliirteenlH  year,  waa 
ke^piiig  hie  Christ  maa  at  Bury  Bt.  Edmund's, 
and  Biflbop  Alnwick  waa  attending  him  us 
hi?  confessor,  the  old  feud  between  theabbota 
of  Bury  and  the  bishopa  of  Norwich,  in  whoH<: 
iliociwe  the  abbey  was  locally  situate,  burrit 
Tartfa  afreah.  Henry  compelled  the  rival  dig- 
ttitATiM  to  amnme  the  semblance  of  recon- 
Crilisiion,  and  to  give  one  another  the  kiss  of 
pvaee,  while  a  commission  waa  appointed, 


under  Archbishop  Chichele,  to  consider  their 
respective claims.judgmeni  being  ultimately 
given  in  favour  of  the  abbot  (Goulburn, 
Sculpture  <^  NuriricA  Caihrdral,  4(H-«i. 
Alnwick  waa  a  relent  less  persecutor  of  thi' 
Lollards  in  his  diocefie.  One  White,  a  lead- 
ins  teacher  of  the  new  doctrines,  who  had 
tuKen  refuge  in  Norfolk,  was  condemned  at 
a  provincial  synod  held  in  the  choiiel  of  the 
paldce  13  Sept.  1428,  and  was  burnt  at  the 
stake.  At  leaat  12(J  were  forced  lo  abjure 
Lollardy,  and  sentenced  to  various  pumsh- 


ment,  one  for  life.  In  1436  Alnwick  re- 
ceived a  frs«h  mark  of  royal  favour  in  his 
translation  from  the  sec  of  Norwich  lo  the 
richer  and  more  dignified  »ee  of  Lincoln, 
vacant  by  the  translalion  of  Biahop  Gray  to 
London.  The  royal  assent  lo  AInwick'a 
election  ia  dated  26  Hay  1436,  on  which  day 
the  king  wrote  lo  the  pope  inlbrming  bim  of 
it.  The  [Mipe  signified  his  approbation  of  the 
choice.and  sent  over  bis  bull  of  provision  dated 
19  Sept.  (^Reg.  Oiufhth.  fol.  54;  Pat.  14 
Hen.  VI, p.  i.,  m.  9;  Lb  Nbvb,  Fai'U,  ii.  18). 
Alnwick  manifested  the  same  leal  against 
heresy  in  hianewdioceae.  AacholarofOiford 
acctised  of  ihe  errors  of  Reginald  Pecock  was 
imprisoned  by  him  at  Wallmgford,  and  forced 

vows  at  Abin^on  (Oascoigne,  Lib.  Vrril. 
p.  29).  Alnwick  found  the  chapter  of  Lin- 
coln in  a  lamentable  state  of  diasenMon  and 
demoralisation.  Thedean,  John  Mackworth 
tchnnceJlor  to  the  infont  Prince  of  Wolea),  a 
man  of  violent  and  despotic  temper,  waa  seek- 
ing to  reduce  his  canons  to  submiaaion  to  hia 
imperious  will  by  brute  foti;e.  His  armed  fol- 
lowers appeared  in  the  chapter  house  during 
the  proceedings  of  the  chapter,  and  on  one 
occasion  they  burst  into  the  minster  while 
divine  service  was  beingcelebrated,  dragged 
the  chancellor,  Peter  Partridge,  from  nia 
Btalt,  and  brutally  aaaaulted  nim,  leaving 
him  aorely  wounded  on  the  pavement  of  the 
church.  The  case  waa  a  desperate  one,  and 
needed  a  wise  and  strong  healer  lo  remedy 
il.  Both  parties  placed  their  disputes  in 
their  bishop's  hand,  and  promised  to  abide 
by  his  deciaion.  Alnwick  proved  himself  an 
able  and  statesmanlike  arbitrator.  After 
twelve  monlba  of  careful  investigation  on 
the  points  in  dispute  he  prcmounced  an  ela- 
borate 'laudum'  or  arbitralion  on  the  forty- 
two  articles  exhibited  by  the  chapter  and 
the  fourteen  points  urged  by  the  dean,  dated 
2a  J'une  1439,  by  which,  with  the  altomt ions 
rendered  necessary  by  the  change  of  ritual, 
Lincoln  Calbedral  is  practically  governed  at 
the  present  day.  His  success  in  this  tsaknn- 
coan^ed  Alnwick  lo  undertake  the  far  mow 
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difficult  and  importimt  work  of  reviewing  I 
the  whole  body  of  statutesi  dating  orif^inally  I 
from  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral  by  Re- 
migius  shortly  after  the  conquest,  and  re-  ■ 
ducing  the  confused  mass  of  conflicting  uses 
and  customs  which  had  grown  up  into  an 
orderly  and  harmonious  code,  entitled  the 
*  Novum  Registrum.'    This  laborious  work  ' 
was  finished  by  the  Michaelmas  of  the  fol-  I 
lowing  year,  1440.  Its  result  was  less  happy. 
The  dean  obstinately  refused  to  accept  a  new 
code  of  statutes,  tending,  as  he  asserted,  to 
derogate  from  the  dig^nity  of  his  office.    The 
bishop  as  resolutely  insisted  on  his  accept- ' 
ance  of  them.  The  strife  waxed  warmer  and 
warmer;   one  commission  of  inquiry  suc- 
ceeded another ;  inhibition  followed  mhibi- 
tion ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.    Two  years  after 
the  date  of  the  last  inhibition — 17  March  1447 
— ^Alnwick  died,  5  Dec.  1449,  leaving  Dean 
Mackworth,  who  survived  him  two  years, 
practically  master  of  the  situation.    '  Aln- 
wick's register  reveals  some  impatience  and 
infirmities  of  temper,  which  was  indeed  sorely 
tried.   But  his  ''Laudum^and  '*  Novum  Be^ 
gistrum  "  are  worthy  monuments  of  his  zeal, 
industry,  and  learning '  (Bp.  Wokiwwobth, 
Tioelm  Addresses,  1873,  pp.  1-40;  Lincoln 
Cathedral  Chapter  Acts ;  Quarterly  Bevicw, 
« Cathedral  Life,'  No.  269). 

To  pass  to  another  important  work  in  which 
he  was  largely  concerned,  which  is  still  bear- 
ing good  truit  aft^T  the  lapse  of  more  than 
four  centuries,  Alnwick,  botn  in  his  capacity 
of  the  king's  spiritual  adviser,  and  as  bishop 
of  the  dioct»se  in  which  the  royal  school  was 
situated,  took  an  influential  part  in  Henry  VI's 
foundations  of  Eton  School  and  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  which,  following  the  model 
first  laid  down  by  William  of  Wykeham  in 
his  allied  foundations  of  Winchester  School 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  he  had  resolved 
upon  at  the  commencement  of  his  personal 
rule  *  as  the  first  pledge  of  his  devotion  to 
God'  (^'primas  nostrro  in  Deum  devotionis 
arrhas,  Henry  VI's  letter  to  Pope  Euge- 
nius  IV,  13  May  1443,  apud  Bektnton's 
Correspondeyiccj  i.  231).  Alnwick  entered 
warmly  into  his  royal  patron's  scheme,  and 
applauded  his  goodness  towards  *our  holy 
mother  the  churcli  of  England,  which  in  these 
last  days  the  sons  of  Belial  would  have  de- 
stroyed,' had  it  not  been  for  the  royal  pro- 
tection vouchsafed  to  it.  To  facilitate  the 
completion  of  the  plan,  Alnwick  appointed 
commissaries  to  act  on  his  behalf  (29  Sept. 
1440)  (including^  Ayscough,  bishop  of  Sahs- 
bury,  in  whose  diocese  Windsor  was  then  situ- 
ated, Lyndwood  the  canonist,  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  and  Bekynton,the  king's  secretary, 
archdeacon  of  Bucks),  in  converting  the  parish 


church  of  Eton  into  a  collegiate  church  to 
be  governed  by  a  provost  and  fellows  (Bb- 
KTirroir's  Correap,  iL  274  ff.).  The  charter 
of  foundation  bears  date  11  Oct.  1440.  Three 
years  later  (13  Nov.  1448),  when  Bekynton, 
as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  the  collese,  had  been  elevated  to  the 
see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  his  oonsecntion 
was  performed  by  Bishop  Alnwick  at  Eton 
(Stubbs,  Episcopal  Sueeestion^  p.  67). 

Bishop  Alnwick  had  a  fondness  for  azdii- 
tectural  works.  He  is  commemorated  in  the 
roll  of  benefactors  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge as  having  contributed  to  the  southera 
wing  ('  pars  meridionalis ')  of  the  schools,  in- 
cluing  the  law  schools  and  the  old  libraiy 
above,  facing  the  magnificent  chapel  of  hu 
royal  master.  During  his  tenure  of  the 
see  of  Norwich  he  commenced  the  alten- 
tion  of  the  west  fifont  of  the  cathedral  by 
the  erection  of  the  great  portal,  the  design 
being  completed  by  nis  executors  after  ms 
death,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
will,  by  a  new  large  west  window  (<unam 
magnam  fenestram  ad  decoracionem  et  illu- 
minacionem  ejusdem  eocleain  ^.  Dorinff 
his  episcopate  the  cloisters  of  that  cathsdnu 
were  also  completed,  and  the  chief  ^teway 
of  the  bishop's  palace,  afterwards  finished  l:^ 
Bishop  Lyhart,  was  begun.  At  Lincoln  his 
architectural  taste  was  exhibited  in  lane 
additions  to  the  episcopal  palace,  where  he 
erected  an  extensive  eastern  wing,  including 
a  chapel  with  a  dining  parlour  under  it  (both 
now  destroyed),  and  a  noble  gateway  tower, 
recently  restored  by  Bishop  Worasworth. 
The  west  windows  of  the  minster,  usually 
attributed  to  him  on  the  authority  of  an 
erroneous  statement  of  Leland  (Collectan,  L 
95) ,  are  more  than  fifty  years  earlier.  Enough, 
however,  remains  which  is  certainly  his  to 
warrant  the  description  of  his  epitaph,  'pre- 
tiosarum  domuum  sedificator.'  Alnwick  died 
on  5  Dec.  1449,  and  was  buried  hard  by  the 
west  door  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  with  a  lengthy 
epitaph,  preserved  by  Sanderson,  recoraing 
his  career  and  many  virtues,  and  apostro- 
phising the  vanity  of  human  life.  By  his 
will,  proved  at  Lambeth  on  10  Dec.  1449,  be 
bequeathed  10/.  for  the  walls  of  his  native 
town,  and  the  same  sum  for  the  restoration 
of  its  church.  The  year  before  his  death  be 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  feoffees  of  *» 
charity  founded  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
Alnwick '  {Pat,  RolL  26  Hen.  VI,  p.  2,  m.  8). 

[Godwin's  De  Prsesulibus,  ed.  RichardsoD ;  Le 
Neve's  Fasti,  ed.  Hardy,  ii.  18,  467;  Jonw's 
I  Fasti  Eccl.  Sarisbur.p.  161 ;  Bekynton's  Corre- 
spondence (Rolls  Ser.),  i.  231,  ii.  279,287-90; 
Goulbum's  Ancient  Scnlptnres  of  Norwich  Catli»- 
dial,  464-6 ;  Gascoigne,  Lod  e  Libro  Veritatom, 


pp.  29.  153 ;  Willii't  CathHlrolB,  iii.  66 ;  Qiuii^ 
ictI;  Beview,  No.  1U>9, '  Catlwdnd  Life ; '  Lvte's 
Eion;CoUegB.  pp.  5,  20.)  E.  V. 

ALPHAGE,  or  ALPHEQE,  St.     [See 

ALPHERy,  NIKEPnOR  (A  1816- 
IWO),  WHS  one  of  tlio  dispoaseised  clergy  in 
the  lime  of  tliu  prt'at  rBbelUon.  Tlie  only 
siilhnrity  fortbe  particularB  of  his  ejection  ig 
Wilter'fi  '  SufiVringB  of  the  Clergy,'  where 
the  author  ie  not  sure  of  ibe  Christian  name, 
and  calls  him  Mikefer,  but  sajs  he  was  de- 
scended from  a  branch  of  the  imperial  line  of 
Itiiaeio,  BndwasienttoEnglBudby  Mr.  Joseph 
Bidell,  a  HuEsian  merchant,  to  be  educated  at 
Oxford,  when  his  and  hie  two  brothers'  lives 
-were  in  danger  &om  a  powerful  faction  in 
Ruwia.  In  an  article  b  the  '  S.  D.  U.  K. 
DictionaiT,'  Mr.  Thomas  Watte  is  unable  to 
connect  Ihb  st^jry  definitely  with  any  records 
in  Russian  historianti.  lie  became  rector  of 
Woolley,  inHunlinedonshire,  in  1618,  and 
-waa  elected  in  or  about  1W3,  It  appears 
that  fDe  'fifths' were  dulj-  paid  to  liim  byhis 
euccmsor.  AttheKestorationin  1660hewaB 
reioetflted,  but  niter  some  time  retired  to  his 
eon's  house  at  Hammersmith,  where  he  died. 
The  particular  hardships  he  endured  are  nar- 
rated by  Walker,  but,  they  are  not  worth 
nscording,  as  they  are  giren  upon  mere  hear- 
«ay,  derived  from  a  letter  from  Peter  Phelips, 
ministeT  of  Woolley,  to  Mr.  Clavel.  He  was 
twice  invited  back  to  Russia,  but  preferred 
remaining  in  England  to  the  cliance  of  regain- 
inga  doubtful  position  in  his  native  country. 

[Walkfr's  8iiff«rings  of  the  Clergy.]     N.  P. 

ALSOP,  .'^'THONY  (rf.  1736),  poetical 
writer,  was  educated  at  Weatminater  and 
Clirist  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  toolt  his 
M.A.  degree  33  March  1696,  and  became 
B.D.  la  Dec  iroe.  He  was  a  favourite  with 
AldrSoh,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  became  aen- 
eor  of  the  college,  and  wss  tutor  to  the'prin- 
C3p*I  noblemen  and  gentlemen '  belonging  to 
it.  Aldrich  entrusted  him  with  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  a  selection  from  .^top,  entitled  '  IV 
bulomin  JEiOficiamo  Delect  us,' Oxon.  1698, 
■e  one  of  the  series  of  classical  works  which 
the  dean  printed  for  new-year  presents  to 
Ilia  Students.  It  contains  337  fables  in  Latin 
Tetse,  with  the  original  Greek  of  the  first  168, 
the  Hsbrew  of  the  next  10,  the  Arabic  of  the 
next  8,  whilst  the  other  HO  ore  in  Latin  only. 
?1ie  previous  publication  of  Boy  le's'Phalaris' 
in  tliostine  series  hod  just  given  the  occasion 
at  ihe  fomous  contniversy  with  Benlley.  In 
tlie  preface  to  his  '.^sop'  Alsop  refers  U> 
Boilley  as  a  man  '  in  vofvendis  leiicis  satis 
dlligHiMni,'  and  gives  an  elegant  version  of . 


the  fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  with  a 
'  itimation,i«  thoplirase  "singular'   ' 


tas,' of  its  applicability 


humani- 
Bentley.  (The  fable 
IS  given  m  oiohih  jientlejf.i.  97.)  This  was 
foUowed  up  by  the  combined  assault  of  tbe 
Christ  Church  wits  upon  Bentley,  who  re- 
fers contemptuously  to  Alsop.  Warlon,  iu 
bis  essay  on  Pope  (ii.  330),  speaks  of  the 
sixty  fables  as '  exquisitely  written.'  Bishop 
TrehwDV  afterwards  gave  Alsop  a  prebend 
in  Winchester,  with  the  rectory  of  Bright- 
well  in  Berkshire.  In  1717  an  action  was 
brought  against  him  for  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage,  and  a  verdict  for  3,000/.  tfumagea 
was  given  against  him.  He  had  to  leitTe 
the  country  in  consequence,  but  returned 
after  a  time,  and  on  Itt  June  1726  a  bank 
gave  way  as  he  was  walking  in  his  garden, 
when  he  fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned, 
lie  left  many  Lalin  odes  in  manuscript.  In 
1748  a  proposal  for  publishing  them  was 
issued  by  Mr.  (afterwords  Sir)  Francis  Bei~ 
nard  [see  Bbbkiiiii,  StB  Feincis],  who  saj-s 
that  he  has  been  'not  unjustly  esteemtsl 
inferior  only  to  his  master  Horace,'  They 
were  published  in  1752,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.     The  classical  taste 

'■  which  they  display  seems  to  have  been  com- 

'  binedwith  Ibefacetious  qualities  of  acoUege 
don,  not  too  rigidly  decorous,  and  as  fond  of 
smoking  as  his  patron  Aldricb,  one  of  the 

,  odea  heinjf  composed,  as  he  intimates,  with 

'  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.    He  is  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  book  of  tbe  '  Dunciad,'  v.  224— 
liet  Freiod  affect  to  spcnk  as  TDroncv  spoke, 

I       And  AlHop  never  but  likn  Horace  joke — 
lines  which,  as  Pope  told   Speuce.  are  in- 
tended to  have  in  them  more  satire  than 
compliment.     Some  of  his  poems  are  in  the 

,  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  vols.  v.  viii.  ix.,  and 

'  in  Dodaley's  collection. 

[yichols'e   Anecdotes,    ii.    233 ;     Kotos    and 

,  QaeritiS,  1st  wries,  i.  249.]  L.  S. 

'  ALSOP,  yiNCENT(rf.  1703),a  celebrated 
nonconformist  divine,  was  '  a  Northampton- 
shirsmau'(CALun:).  He  proceeded  in  early 
youth  to  St.  John'a  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  He  re- 
ceived deacon's  orders  from  a  bisliop,  where- 
upon he  settled  as  assistant  master  in  the 
fr«eschoolof  Oakham,  Rutland.  As  a  young 
man,  Alsop  was  fond  of  gay  and  even  con- 
vivial society.  There  is  a  tradition  that  his 
wit,  while  brilliant,  was  siiHicientty  broed. 
But  Benjamin  King,  a  '  painful '  minister  of 
the  Gospel  in  Oakham,  by  his  monitions  and 
fiiendly  interest,  reclaimed  biro  from  bis  idle 
and  frivolous  and  '  wild '  ways.  He  subae* 
quently  married  King's  daughter,  and,  Dr. 
Celamy  informs  us,  '  becoming  a  convert  to 
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Mr.  King's  principles,  received  ordination  in 
the  presbyterian  way,  not  being  satisfied  with 
that  which  he  had  from  the  bishop.*  Every- 
body knows  that  presbyterians  and  all  re- 
ligionists who  were  loyal  to  the  ruling  powers 
and  of  good  character  and  ability,  were  then 
'  presented '  and  admitted  as  clergymen  in  the 
national  church.  He  was  'presented'  to 
Wilby  in  his  native  Northamptonshire.  But 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  found  nim  prepared  to 
adhere  to  the  two  thousand '  ejected '  of  1662. 
After  the  ejection  he  preachea  semi-privately 
at  Oakham  and  Wellingborough,  undergoing 
the  usual  pains  and  penalties  of  noncon- 
formists, e.g.  he  was  once  imprisoned  for  six 
months  for  praying  with  a  sick  person.  A 
book  by  him  against  Sherlock,  called  'Anti- 


course  with  the  politicians  who  suirounded 
the  throne  warranted  some  susj^icion.  To  the 
end  he '  gave  himselT  to  his  pulpit  and  pastoral 
duties  with  inexhaustible  fervour  and  suc- 
cess. He  preached  when  '  a  very  old  man^ 
once  every  Lord's  day,  and  was  one  of  the 
lecturers  at  Pinners'  HalL  He  preserved  his 
'  spirits  and  smartness '  to  the  last.  He  died 
on  8  May  1703,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was 
preachea  to  an  immense  concourse  by  Slater. 
Alsop  put  his  intellect  and  wit  into  his 
most  fugitive  tractate ;  and  the  reader  of  to- 
day will  find  himself  rewarded  by  studyiitf 
his  '  Duty  and  Interest  united  in  Fraise  and 
Prayer  for  Kings '  (1695),  and  '  God  in  the 
Mount :  a  Sermon  on  the  wonderful  deliver- 
ance of  his  Majesty  from  Assaaaination  and 


sozzo'l« against Socinu8]{  1675) — written  in  '  the  Nation  firom  Invasion; '  whUat  there  is 
the  manner  rendered  famous  by  Andrew  Mar-  extraordinary  vigour  in  his  *  Faithful  Reproof 
veil  in  his 'Rehearsal  Transpros'd'— brought  to  a  False  Report,  with  reference  to  the 
him  fame  as  a  wit  and  humourist.  Like  Sydney  Differences  among  the  United  Ministers  in 
Smith  of  our  own  generation,  Alsop's  natural  London.'  Even  in  the  sermons  of  the  '  Mom- 
wit  and  fun  and  swift  spontaneity  in  seeing  ing  Exercise '  there  are  flashes  of  fine  wit. 
and  hittimr  off  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  ^^  .          *.^      ^  -d    »       ••    ^o*r    «.  # 
wereii^^lssible.    Even  Dr.  Robert  South  yr^^'^J^l^^tJ.i'^^^ 
-no    friend    to    nonconformists-publicly  ^-        g^t.  i.  167-8;  Encycl.  Brit.;  Wilin, 
avowed  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  Sher-  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Chnrcho, 
lock  every  way.     Besides  fame  *  Antisozzo  j^.  ga-eg .  article  by  present  author  in  Encyc. 
procured  for  its  author  an  invitation  to  sue-  Britannica,  partly  repioduoed  by  perminon  of 
ceed  the  venerable  Mr.  Cawton  in  a  large  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black.]                       A.  B.  G. 
nonconformist  congregation  in  Westminster. 

He  accepted  the  ' call,' and  at  a  bound  stood  j^j^gfj^y^,  CHARLES  (1683-1760),  sci- 

at  the  head  of  the  nonconformists.    Hecon-  entific  writer  was  born  at  Eddlewoo<(  and 

tmued  to  write  books,  and  took  a  foremost  ^^^^^  ^^  Glasgow.    On  hisfather^th 

mrt  m  the  ecclesmst.cal  rather  tJhan  theo-  theDuchessof^milton  took  him  under  her 

Walcontrovers.es  of  the  day     They  were  t^            „d  wished  him  to  study  law; 

air  marked  by  the  same  fecundity  and  vmd-  g^^  he  preferred  to  turn   his  attention  t^ 

ness  of  wit  as 'Antisozzo.     llis  reasoning  ^^^^^J     jj^  ^^„t  t„  Le^3„   ^  ^^^ 

IS  strong  but  takes  the  guise  of  playfulness.  u„der  Boerhaave,  where  he  made  the  .^ 

He  confutes  high-church  c  aims  with  poign-  i^t^^^.^  „f  Dr.  Alexander  Monro.   On  the 

ant  and  exasperatinff  nimbleness  oi  raillery.  ^  .          r  xu   *       4.    ttj-  i.       u  *i.            •  ^ 

Tj-     mr-    u-  i"     r  r         •*•       1  /laofw       *  return  of  the  two  to  Edinburjrh,  they  revived 

II18  *  Mischief  of  Impositions    (1680)   not  .1          j-    i  i    x         •    ^i.       ^        •*      4i  *  « 

I          T      ,      ,.*^             4.1     iiLf    \ '  ff  the  medical  lectures  m  the  umversity,  Alston 

only  replies  to,  but  answers,  the  *  Mischief    ,•  -i-ji*         -v*  j 

c  is         *•      f      J    *      *i          •*!,  <  Af  T  bemir  appomted  lecturer  in  botany  and  ma- 

of  Separation,   and,  together  with  *  Melius  ^    ■  ^    '^S-           j    1      /if7ii>\          *•   *     j  ««. 

T              J       //i<5-n\         •     4.  *i     tn teria  medica,  and  also  (1716)  superintendent 

Inquirendum^  (lb/ 9)  against  the*Compas-  -    ,      botamcal   ffardpns-    th^  iiostft  he 

•             .        T             * t                   '                     l-'i        •        111  W      lilt/      UULttUllxUl      KlUvlCllS  .       tliCIK?     UUolP     UX3 

sionate  Inquiry    remains  an  historical  land-  ^^, ^  ^^^^^  ^^  death>hich  took  placed  Xov. 

mark  111  nonconiormist  history.  -t^ar^    rr            i.i.        au        r       •             j*    1 

TM       J      1-     1       1           •    *i,     1,  j^^   <?  I'oO.   He  was  the  author  of  various  medical 

Placed  as  his  church  was  in  the  shadow  01  „        r       •    1        ^  *i.      1     *  •« 

.,            .    ,         .              ,  /.           J  •_     •  «  papers,  as  well  as  of  an  index  of  the  plants  in 

the  court,  he  yet  escaped  nnes  and  imprison-  lu    x?j-  u      1        j      /T-^nx  — i.-  c  •      -« 

\     xf     .       *^  1  4.1,            •   «    IT  Uo  the  Edinburffh  jrarden  (1/40),  which  is  pre- 

ment,  and  when  toward  the  evening  of  his  111        t    *.•    -4.    j     *•      4.    t.  4.           « j 

i.^    /                 *       1  J  v                •     «^«*„-  ceded  bv  a  Latin  introduction  to  botany,  and 

life  he  was  entangled  by  a  sou  111  certain  ^r   ^m-      •  •         -04.     •           -c^j-  v.              ^ 

'treasonableoractices^  both  were  *freelv  oar-  ^^   *  Tirocinium   Botamcum   Edmburgense 

treasonable  practices,  both  ^  ere  ireeiypar  ^^^     .     ^j^.  j^  ^    attacked  the  Linnoan 

doned  byJamesII.   Afterwards  he  appeared  ^    4.    ''     i.     1      vc    *•           tj-«  i^«4.  ,«^  «„ 

/.           4.1       4.         -*      ti     •      -^T*^^-4i,  system   of  ciassincation.      His  lectures  on 

frequently  at   court.     He  is  credited  with      -^  .     .  ,.  j  r  -      ut     4.- 

,^        1*^               .q«     XT  _ii      KAA          f  materia  medica  were  prepared  for  pubbcation 

havinff  drawn  up  *  1  he  Humble  Address  of      -.      ,  .     j     .,    ,      \^*    /-     j  »   J ^« 

the  Presbyterians'  for  the  'General  Indid-  jf-'/j?  •^«''*1'>  ^"'^^•"f  ?i/"T*^Ji 

gence.'    This  address  is  printed  in  exteriso  in  Dr-  J- Hope,  and  appeared  in  two  4*°  ^l"?!^ 

fcppis'8  'Biographia  Britannica,'  with  the  '"  ^"^-    ^^"^  firown  dedicated  to  him 

royal  answer     Ais  sense  of  the  king's  cle-  ^^^  apocyneous  genus  '  AUtonia. 

mencytohis  son  made  him  feel  kindly  towards  [Pulteney*8  Sketches  of  Progress  of  Botany 

James  II.   But  it  must  be  conceded  his  inter-  (1790),  ii.  9-16 ;  Eees's  C^clopsedia.]       J.  B. 
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ALSTON,  Sir  EDWARD  (1595-1669), 
president  of  the  College  of  Fhysicianfi,  was 
lK>m  in  Suffolk,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
Fohn's  College,  Cambridge.  He  graduated 
B.A.  1615,  M.D.  1626.  In  1631  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
ind  was  president  from  1655  until  1 666.  At  the 
[Restoration  he  was  knighted  (8  Sent.  1660). 
Ele  increased  the  power  of  the  college  by  a 
udicious  inclusion  of  physicians  who  during 
he  rebellion  had  practised  without  the  col- 
ege  license.  Thus  seventy  honorary  fellows 
irere  created  at  once.  llieir  diploma  fees 
illed  the  almost  empty  college  chest,  but 
vhile  the  college  was  unguarded  during  the 
ilague,  thieves  carried  off  the  money,  "\vhen 
n  the  following  year  the  fire  inflicted  a  still 
Qore  serious  loss  on  the  society,  Sir  £. 
Qston  promised  money  to  rebuild  the  college^ 
mt  a  quarrel  arose  as  to  the  site,  and  at  the 
nnual  election  he  was  not  again  chosen 
(resident.  He  withdrew  his  promise  of 
aoney  and  never  renewed  it.  He  published 
n  quarto  'A  Collection  of  Ghrants  to  the 
yolle^  of  Physicians,'  London,  1660.  He 
ived  in  Great  St.  Helens,  Bishopsgate,  and 
ied  very  rich  24  Dec.  1669. 

[Mank'8  College  of  Physicians  (1878),  i.  202.1 

N.M. 

ALSTON,  EDWARD  RICHARD  (1845- 
881 ),  zoologist,  was  bom  at  Stockbrigs^,  near 
jesmahagow,  1  Dec.  1845,  and,  being  delicate 
n  youth,  was  chiefly  self-educated  at  home, 
le  very  early  contributed  to  the  *  Zoologist ' 
nd  various  Scottish  magazines,  and  ulti- 
mately became  an  acknowled^^  authority 
n  mammalia  and  birds.  His  pnncipal  papers 
[1  the  ^Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  So- 
iety '  (1874-80)  are  upon  rodents,  especially 
Lmerican  squirrels  (1878  and  1879).  The 
ivision  Mammalia  in  Salvin  and  Qodman*s 
Biologia  Centrali-Americana '  was  written 
•y  him,  though  its  publication  was  incom- 
lete  at  his  death.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
oological  secretary  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
rhich  office  he  held  till  his  death  from  acute 
hthisis  on  7  March  1881.  In  1874  he 
irgely  assisted  Prof.  T.  Bell  in  the  second 
dition  of  *  British  Quadrupeds.'  All  his 
apers  are  valuable,  and  remarkable  for  con- 
iseness  and  lucidity. 

[Obituary  Notice,  Proc.  Linn.  See.  1880-81, 
.  16.]  G.  T.  B. 

ALTEN,  Sir  CHARLES  voir.  Count, 
J.C.B.  (1764-1840),  major-general  in  the 
British  army,  and  lieutenant-general  in  the 
[anoverian  army,  performed  eminent  ser- 
ices  at  the  head  of  the  famous  light  divi- 
on  of  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsular 


campaigns.  He  was  youngest  son  of  Aug. 
Eberhardt,  Baron  Alten,  of  an  ancient  pro- 
testant  family  in  Hanover,  and  was  bom  on 
12  Oct.  1764.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became 
a  page  of  honour  in  the  electoral  household, 
and  in  1781  received  a  commission  in  the 
Hanoverian  foot  guards.  As  a  captain  in  the 
Hanoverian  ser>'ice  he  made  the  campaigns 
of  1793-4-5,  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  under 
I  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  it  was  while  detached 
in  charge  of  an  important  line  of  posts  on 
the  Lys,  betwixt  Poperinghe  and  Wervicq, 
in  1794,  that  he  first  oisplayed  those  abilities 
as  a  light-infantry  officer  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  celebrated.  In  1803,  when  the 
Hanoverian  army  was  wholly  disbanded  in 
accordance  with  the  convention  of  Lauen- 
burg,  Alten  was  one  of  the  first  to  quit  his 
country  and  enrol  himself  in  the  force  then 
collecting  at  Lymington,  Hants,  which  some 
months  later  was  embodied  in  the  British 
arm^  under  the  style  of  the  King's  German 
Legion.  In  command  of  the  light  battalions 
of  the  legion,  Alten  served  in  the  expedition 
to  Hanover  under  Lord  Cathcart,  in  1805 ;. 
at  Copenhagen  in  1807 ;  with  Sir  John 
Moore,  in  Sweden  and  Spain,  in  1808 ;  and 
in  the  Walcheren  expedition  of  1809.  Sub- 
sequently he  joined  the  army  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  commanded  a  British  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Albuera.  In  April,  1812,  Lord 
Wellington,  then  preparing  his  final  stroke, 
placed  Alten  at  tne  head  of  the  light  divi- 
sion, composed  of  the  British  43rd,  5znd,  and 
95th  Rifles,  with  some  Portuguese  troops, 
and  light  cavalry  and  artillery'  attached,  in 
command  of  which  he  fought  at  Vittoria, 
the  battles  on  the  Nivelle  and  Nive,  Crthes 
and  Toulouse.  When  the  peninsular  army 
was  broken  up,  Alten  was  presented  with 
a  sword  of  honour  by  the  British  officers 
under  his  command,  in  token  of  the  respect 
and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  In  lol5, 
he  commanded  the  third  division  of  the 
British  army  at  Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo, 
and  was  very  severely  wounded  on  the  latter 
occasion.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
at  Waterloo  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  count.  The  King's  German  Legion  was 
disbanded  in  1816,  and  Count  Alten,  who 
was  then  placed  on  half-pay,  was  appointed 
to  command  the  contingent  of  the  reorganised 
Hanoverian  army,  serving  with  the  allied 
army  of  occupation  in  France.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Hanover  in  1818,  he  became  minister 
of  war  and  of  foreign  affairs  and  inspector- 
general  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  posts  which 
ne  held  up  to  his  decease.  He  rose  to  the 
rank  of  neld-marshal  in  the  Hanoverian 
service,  retaining  his  major-general's  rank 
on  the  British  half-pay  list.    He  died  at 
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Botzen,  in  the  Tyrol,  on  20  April,  1840,  and 
his  remains,  which  were  inteired  at  his  seat 
near  Hanover,  were  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral. 

[HanDOver.-u.  Braanschw.-Lonenburg.  Staat»- 
KiUender;  Army  Lists  (British)  from  1815  to 
1846;  Beamish's  History  King's  German  Legion 
(London,  1834-37);  Napier's  Hist.  Peninsular 
War;  Wellington  Despatches,  vols.iii.-T.;  Gent. 
Hag.  1840.]  H.  M.  C. 

ALTHAM,  Sir  JAMES  {d.  1617),  jud^ 
descended  from  Christopher  Altham  of  Gir- 
lington,  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
was  the  third  son  of  James  Altham,  Esq.,  of 
Mark  Hall,  Latton,  in  Essex,  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don in  1557,  and  of  Essex  in  1570,  by  Eliza- 
beth Blancke,  daughter  of  Thomas  Blancke 
of  London,  haberdasher,  and  sister  of  Sir 
Thomas  Blancke,  who  was  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  1583,  was  a  lawyer  and  a  member 
of  Qray's  Inn.     He  is  mentioned  in  Croke's 
reports  for  the  first  time  as  arflruing  a  case  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  in  1587.    In  1589  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Bramber  in  Sussex.     He 
was  appointed  reader  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1600, 
and  in  1603  double  reader  (duplex  lector)  in 
the  barbarous  jargon  then  in  vogue.     In  the 
same  year  he  was  made  serjeant-at'-law.    In 
1606  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer,  in  succession  to  Sir  J. 
Savile,  and  knighted.     In  1610,  a  question 
having  arisen  concerning  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  impose  restrictions  on  trade  and 
industry   by   proclamation,   the    two   chief 
justices,  the   chief   baron,  and   Baron  Alt- 
nam  were  appointed  to  consider  the  matter. 
The  result  of  their  considtation  was  that 
they  unanimously  resolved  *  that  the  king  by 
his  proclamation  cannot  create  any  offence 
which  was  not  an  offence  before.  .  .  .  That 
the  king  hath  no  prerogative  but  that  which 
the  law  of  the  land  allows  him  .  .  .  and 
lastly,  that  if  an  offence  be  not  punishable 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  the  prohibition  of  it  by 
proclamation    cannot   make    it    punishable 
there.'    Altham  was  one  of  tlie  judges  whose 
opinion  was  taken  in  1611  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Ellesmere  upon  the  case  of  *  two  blas- 
phemous heretics,    Legate  and  Wijjhtman, 
whom  Archbishop   Abbot  was   desirous  of 
burning.     The  selection  of  Altham  for  this 
business  was  much  approved  by  the  arch- 
bishop because  of  his  reputed  antipathy  to 
Ijord  Coke,  who  was  not  consulted  *  least e 
by  his  singularitie  of  opinion  he  should  give 
stay  to  the  business.'   Probably  Altham  con- 
curred with  his  brother  Williams,  who,  Abbot 
wrote,  *  maketh  no  doubt  but  that  the  law  is 
cleere  to  bume  them,'  for  eventually  the  two 
heretics  were  burned,  one  at  Smithfield,  the 


other  at  Burton-upon-Trent.    Altham'a  sig^ 
nature,  together  with  those  of  the  other 
twelve  judges,  is  appended  to  the  oelebntsd 
letter  to  the  long  relative  to  his  action  in  the 
commendam  case,  in  which  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  stay  proceedings  in  tne  courts  of 
justice  in  matters  affecting  its  prerogative  is 
denied.    A  serjeant-atr-law,  in  arguing  a  csie 
involving  the  right  of  the  crown  to  grant 
commendams,  i.e.  licenses  to  hold  benefices 
which  otherwise  would  be  vacated,  had  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  disputed,  fint, 
the  existence  of  an^  such  preroffative  except 
in  cases  of  necessity;  seconSy,  the 
sibility  of  any  such  case  arising.     The 
thereupon  wrote   by  his  attomev-gei 
Francis  Bacon,  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Coke  requiring  that  all  woceedings  in  the 
cause  should  be  stayed.    This  letter  having 
been  communicated  to  the  judges,  they  se- 
sembled,  and  after  consultation  the  mtex 
alreadj  mentioned  was  sent  to  the  king. 
The  kin^  replied  by  convening  a  council  and 
summoning  the  judges  to  attend  thereat 
They  attended,  and,  having  been  admonished 
by  the  king  and  the  attorney-general,  tU, 
with  the  exception  of  Ck>ke,  fell  upon  their 
knees,  acknowledged  their  error,  and  pro- 
mised amendment.    Altham  died  on  21  Feb. 
1617,  and  the  lord  keeper.  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
in  appointing  his  successor,  characterised  the 
late  oaron  as  ^  one  of  the  gravest  and  most 
I  reverend  of  the  judges  of  tms  kingdom.'  He 
'  was  buried  in  a  chapel  built  by  nimself  on 
his  estate  at  Oxhey  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
.  a  monument  still  preserves  his  memory  and 
tliat  of  his  third  wife,  who  died  on  21  April 
1638.     By  his  first  wife,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Oliver  Skinner,   Mtham  nad  issue  one 
child  only,  a  son  James,   afterwards   Sir 
James  Altham  of  Oxhey,  knight.     This  Sir 
James  Altham  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Sutton  of  London,  and  had 
issue  a  boy,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Frances.   Elizabeth 
married  Arthur  Annesley,  second  Viscount 
Valentia  and  first  Earl  of  Anglesey,  whose 
second  son,  Altham  Annesley,  was  created  in 
1680  Baron  Altham  of  Altham,  with  limi- 
tation in  default  of  male  issue  to  his  younger 
brothers.    His  only  son  dying  in  in&ncy,  the 
title  devolved  upon  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Annesley  family,  who  subsequently  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earliom  of  Anglesey.     The 
earldom  lapsed  in  1771,  when  the  English 
House  of  Lords  decided  against  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  last  claimant.     Frances,  the 
second  daughter  of  Sir  James  Altham  of 
Oxhey,  married  the  second  Earl  of  CarberrT. 
The  title  lapsed  in  1713.    By  his  second 
wife,  Mary,daughter  of  Richard  Stapers,  Esq., 
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AilLun  haJ  ihNe  children,  a  ann  Richard, 
who  died  wilhnul  JMUe ;  two  diug-hters, 
Eliubflh  and  Mdry.  Eludlwlh  marriKl 
flrat  Sir  (Viint^is  Aslley  of  Hijl  Morton  and 
Mellon,  knight,  ihen  Koberl  Baron  Digbv 
(Irish  poernce),  uid  lusrlySir  JohnDemard, 
kni^l  niul  hnronct,  etrjcDnl-nl-law.  By  hia 
third  wife  Altham  had  uo  children. 

[BmL  MS.  ISJd  ;  Visit  of  Uerts.  an.  1873 ; 
ArchBotogin,  xxxri,  408-0 ;  Cmke's  Rrports. 
Elil.  p.  fi".  Ji*c  1,  ji.  i  ;  Colw's  BepurtB,  lii. 
Ti-6;  Dusdulu'e  Ong.  Juridlc  p.  399;  Dug- 
dalo'a  Cbnmico  Series,  pp.  101-2;  Kgcrton 
IV[»ni.  l>p.  3)18,  140-8;  Calendnr  of  SlAte 
Papvio.  Dum.  Ser.,  l6D3-tSI0.pp.  408,  170,473. 
471).  612.  G13.  A2I.  GS8,  Mi.  S9S.  S18 :  ditto. 

latiMBia,  pp.  IS.  SI.  lis.  131. 411.  ins,  iss; 

Lanad.  HSS..  clxxiv.  f.  217:  St«phenH' LetUrs 
and  Uemoire  of  Sir  Fmncia  Bacon  (Snt  oil.), 
p.  UO ;  RwiiMitAtio,  p.  81 ;  Coweli'a  Law  Dirt, 
tmb  tit.  '  CnmiDeDdain ; '  Momnt'n  Hist,  of  Emez,  | 
ii.  SO.  188 ;  Wotton'ii  Baroiietage.  in.  86,  312  ' 
I«]df!e'a  Pecnigs  of  Inland,  iv.  12S-S. 
Ber^a  County  Oem  '  " 
BuAa'a  IflnJid  Oenr 
rccmgf.  |ip.  7,  630.] 

ALTHORP,  ViscorrifT,  [Sen  Spksckb, 
John  Cr^bleb,] 

ALVANLEY,  B*boit.     [See  Ardes,] 

ALVES,  ROBERT  (IT-io-W),  Scoleh 
oet  and  iiirmr  wrilur,  Was  bom  at  Elgin  on 
\l  Dec  174.1.  Uifl  father's  circiiai stances 
were  humble,  but  as  a  bay  of  promiHe  he  was 

K"  iced  at  the  Elgin  gruromar  school,  where 
made  such  good  use  of  his  opportimitiee 
that  when  svnt  to  Aberdeen  be  took  at  Ma- 
ruehsl  College  the  higliMt  bursary   of  the 


procimd  him  the  friendship  of  Br.  Beattie, 
then  one  of  tlie  profewors  of  Mariw^hal  Col- 
lege. On  leaving  Aberdeen  Alves  was  suo 
eaaaively  master  of  a  BantfBbire  parish  nchnol 
uid  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  ^nttemnn  who 
ofibred  him  a  livine  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
But  he  preferred  the  head-mn»terKhip,  with 
ft  lower  Ktipend.of  thi'  Banff  gramiiiDr  ecliool, 
which  he  held  from  177.3  until  1779,  when, 
on  tho  failure  of  his  suit  to  a  young  lady 
of  beauty  and  fortune,  he  niigrnlml  to  Edin- 
burgh. TIktb  he  taught  the  classics  and 
8er«rsl  modem  languages,  occasionally  trnns- 
lating  and  compiling  for  the  Eklmbui^b 
booka^llna.  In  1780  appeared  bin  '  Ode  to 
BritAUnia  ...  on  occasion  of  our  late  auo- 
CMMa,'  in  which  the  gallantry  of  Scotch 
offlcvra  during  the  campaigri  in  the  Carolinae 
•gainst  the  revolted  American  colonists  was 
euiig  with  patriotic  enlliiiHiasm.  In  \7S'i  he 
published  tt  volume  of  '  Poeros,'  and  in  1 780 


fr'ii 


'  Edinburgh,  a  poetn  in  two  parts,'  a  lively 
perforuiancB  describing  the  tnpogrnphy  and 
social  aspects  of  the  Scottish  capital,  ttvel  her 
with  the  '  Weeping  Bard,  a  poem  in  sixteen 
cantos,'  much  of  which  \»  plaintiTely  auto- 
biographical. Alves  died  suddenly  on  I  June 
17S4,  while  seeing  through  the  press  tlif 
work  which  appeared  in  the  same  year  as 
'  Sketches  of  tue  History  of  Literature,  con- 
taining Lives  and  Cliaraclers  of  the  most 
eminent  Writers  in  dilferent  langungen,  an- 
cient and  modem,  and  critical  remarks  on 
their  works.  Together  with  several  Lilerarv 
Essays.'  The  volume  displays  ecuteness anil 
a  reading  creditably  wide,  but  neither  the 
powers  nor  the  attainments  of  the  writer 
were  siilBcient  for  the  task  which  he  had 
undertaken.  Lord  Qardenslone,  a  lit«rary 
Scotch  judge,  seems  to  have  superintended 
its  issue  from  the  press,  and  he  contributed 
to  it  several  critical  observations. 

[Memoir  prefixed  totheSkelchesofthe  History 
of  Lit«rBtoris ;  Alexander  Canipbeir«  Introduc- 
tion tu  the  History  of  Poetry  lu  SoatUndn7dS), 
pp.  30fi-a.]  F.  E. 

ALVEY,  EICIIARI)  {d.  1684).  mas- 
ter of  the  Temple,  received  hia  education 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  gradual^  B.A.  in 
1629-30,  and  M.A.  in  i53S.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College  in  1537 
or  1638  durinff  the  prefecture  of  Dr.  Georgi' 
Day.  On  24  Feb.  1639-10  he  waapresenled 
by  his  college  to  the  rectnrv  of  Thorington 
in  Essex.  He  proceeded  B'.D.  in  1543,  was 
admitted  to  the  rectory  of  Grinslead,  near 
Colchester,  on  the  king's  presentation,  II  May 
lR4fl,  and  to  the  rectory  of  Sandon,  also  in 
Essex,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  John  Oale, 
13  Nov.  1648.  On  U  Dec.  1652  he  was  in- 
stalled canon  of  Westminster. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  whereupon 
he  went  into  exile,  residing  at  Frankfort  till 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  EliEBbeth,  when 
he  rutumed  to  England  and  was  restored  to 
the  rector;-  of  Thonngton.  By  letters-patent 
dated  13  Feb.  1659-80  he 'was  appointed 
master  of  the  Temple,  and  he  was  agun 
constituted  one  of  the  canons  of  the  church 
of  Westminster  by  the  charter  of  refounda- 
tion, 21  June  1560.  In  1585  he  resigned 
the  rectorv  of  Thorington.  Dr.  Sandys, 
Bishop  of  Xiondon,  collated  him  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Bursted  Parva,  Essex,  on  10  April 
l»fl.  He  resigned  his  canonry  at  West- 
minster in  1676,  and  the  rectorv  of  Bursted 
Fnrva  in  the  following  year.  His  death  oc- 
curred about  August  15fi4. 

Isaak  Walton  U"     '" 
describes  him  as  '  i 
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great  leaminff,  and  of  so  venerable  behaviour 
as  to  gain  sucn  a  despree  of  love  and  reverence 
from  all  men  that  he  was  generally  known 
as  Father  Alvie/  Moreover,  he  informs  us 
that  at  the  reading  in  the  Temple  following 
his  death,  Dr.  Sandvs,  Archbishop  of  York, 
being  at  dinner  with  the  judges,  the  reader 
and  the  benchers  of  the  society  *  met  with  a 
condolement  for  the  death  of  Father  Ahne, 
an  high  commendation  of  his  saint-like  life 
and  01  his  great  merit  both  to  God  and  man : 
and  as  they  bewailed  his  death,  so  they 
wished  for  a  like  pattern  of  virtue  and  learn- 
ing to  succeed  him/  His  successor  was  the 
famous  and  ^judicious'  Richard  Hooker. 

[Baker's  Hist,  of  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb.,  ed. 
Mayor ;  Le  Nevo's  Fiisti  Eccl.  Anglic,  ed. 
Hardy,  iii.  362,  363 ;  MS.  Kennett,  xlviii.  77 ; 
MS.  Lansd.  27  art.  4,  107  art.  2;  Cooper's 
Athene  Cantab,  i.  491.]  T.  C. 

ALVEY,  THOMAS,  M.D.  (1645-1704), 
physician,  son  of  Thomas  Alvey,  merchant- 
taylor,  of  London,  was  bom  in  St.  Faith's 
parish,  4  May  1645,  and  educated  at  Mer- 
chant Taylors*  School  and  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.  1662,  M.A.  1667,  M.B.  1669, 
M.D.  1671).  He  became  a  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  in  1676; 
censor  in  1683;  Harveian  orator  in  1684: 
was  appointed  an  elect  in  January  1703-4; 
and  died  in  1704.  Dr.  Alvey  wrote  *  Disser- 
tatiimcula  P^pistolaris,  unde  pateat  urinte 
materiam  potius  e  sero  sanguinis  qu^m  h  sero 
(quod  aucco  alibili  in  nerv^is  superest),  ad 
renes  transmitti,'  London,  1680,  4to. 

[C.  J.  Robinson's  Register  of  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  i.  254 ;  Wood's  Athenae  Oxon.  (Bliss),  iv. 
479,  Fasti,  ii.  261,  308,  329,  ed.  Bliss;  Mnnk's 
College  of  Physicians,  1878,  i.  390.]         T.  C. 

AMBERLEY,  Viscount.  [See  Russell.] 

AMBROSE,  ISAAC  (1604-1662-3),  a 
Lancashire  divine  whose  works  were  long 
held  in  esteem,  was  descended  from  the  Am- 
broses of  Lowick,  Fumess,  and  was  baptised 
29  May  1604  at  Ormskirk,  where  his  father 
was  vicar.  lie  entered  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  1621,  in  1624  he  procetKledB.A.,  and 
having  been  ordained  was  presented  by  Bishop 
Morton  to  the  *  little  cure  *  of  Castleton, 
Derbyshire,  1627.  Ambrose  attracted  the 
notice  of  William  Russell,  afterwards  earl 
of  Bedford,  and  was  by  the  king^s  influence 
incorporated  at  Cambridge  University  1631-2. 
Having  resigned  his  small  living  in  1631,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  king's  four  preachers  in 
Lancashire,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Garstang.  About  the  year  1640  the  interest 
of  the  religious  Lady  Margaret  Hoghton  ob- 
tained for  him  the  vicarage  of  the  corporate 


town  of  Preston  in  Amoimdemess.  In 
November  1642  he  was  for  a  time  taken 
prisoner  by  the  kind's  commissionen  of 
array,  and  he  was  again  arrested  20  Mudi 
1643;  but  in  both  cases  was  released  Ij 
the  influence  of  neighbouring  gentlemen. 
On  the  taking  of  Bolton,  May  1644,  he  took 
refuge  at  Leeds.  He  associated  himself 
with  the  establishment  of  presbyterianion 
in  the  county,  and  held  important  positions 
by  the  favour  of  the  House  of  Conmiooi 
or  his  neighbouring  brethren.  Having  set 
his  hand  to  the  '  Agreement  of  the  Peo^ 
taken  into  consideration,'  the  committee  of 
plundered  ministers  ordered  him  to  be  sent  a 
prisoner  to  London  (April  and  May  1619), 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ladv 
Mary  Vere  and  other  persons,  who,  witk 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  relieved  his  necessities. 
He  was  still  the  *  painful '  minister  of  Preston 
in  1650.  The  prominent  connection  of  this 
town  with  the  war,  and  the  strong  party 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  led  him  to  remove 
to  Garstang  in  1664 ;  and  thence,  in  1662,  he 
was  ejected  for  nonconformity.  Having  re- 
tired to  Preston,  he  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
in  1663-4,  and  was  buried  25  Jan. 

He  wrote  ^  Prima,  Media,  and  Ultima,*  4to, 
1650,  1659 ;  funeral  sermon  on  '  Redeeming 
the  Time '  (on  Lady  Hoffhton),  1658,  4to; 
^Looking  unto  Jesus,'  1658,  4to;  'TVar 
with  Devils — Ministration  of  Anffels,'  1661, 
4to.  These  were  reprinted  in  folio,  with  a 
portrait,  1674,  1682,  1689 ;  and  the  smaller 
treatises  have  frequently  been  reprinted, 
lie  has  letters  prefixed  to  some  of  the  works 
of  his  friend  Henry  Newcome. 

*  -Vmbrose,'  says  Calamy,  *  was  a  man  of 
that  substantial  worth,  that  eminent  piety, 
and  that  exemplary  life,  both  as  a  minister 
and  a  christian,  that  it  is  to  be  lamented  the 
world  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  parti- 
cular memoirs  of  him.*  His  character  has 
been  misrepresented  by  Wood.  He  was  (»f 
a  peaceful  disposition;  and  though  he  pat 
his  name  to  the  fierce '  Harmonious  Consent/ 
he  was  not  naturally  a  partisan.  He  evaded 
the  political  controversies  of  the  time.  His 
gentleness  of  character  and  earnest  presenta- 
tion of  the  gospel  attached  him  to  his 
people.  He  was  much  given  to  secluding 
himself,  retiring  every  May  into  the  woods 
of  lloghton  Tower  and  remaining  there  a 
month.  Dr.  Halley  justly  characterises  him 
as  the  most  meditative  puritan  of  Lancashire. 
This  oualitv  pervades  his  writings,  which 
abouna,  besides,  in  deep  feeling  and  earnest 

Eietv.  Mr.  Hunter  has  called  attention  to 
is  recommendation  of  diaries  as  a  means  of 
advancing  personal  piety,  and  has  remarked, 
in  reference  to  the  fragments  from  Ambrose's 
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diary  quoted  in  the '  Media/  that  *  with  such  of  the  Britons  in  the  fifth  century,  about  whose 
passages  before  us  we  cannot  but  lament  history  little  that  is  certain  can  be  extracted 
that  the  carelessness  of  later  times  should  \  from  the  mass  of  legend  that  has  gathered 
have  suffered  such  a  curious  and  valuable  about  his  name.  Our  earliest  authority, 
document  to  perish ;  for  perished  it  is  to  be  !  Gildas,  speaks  of  him  with  enthusiasm,  but 
feared  it  has.'  l  with  little  definiteness,  as  the  leader  who 


[Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  (ed.  BUss),  iii.  669,  and  ,  9^^^^  the  victorious  advance  of  the  Saxon 
Fanti.  i.  414;  Calamv's  Abridgement  of  Baxter  mvaders.  He  describes  Ambrosius  as  *couiv 
<1713),  409,  and  Contin.  666  ;  Newcome's  Auto-  ^eous,  faithful,  valiant,  and  true;  a  man  of 
biog.andDiiury  paflsim;  Fan ngdon  Papers,  107;  j  Koman  birth  who  had  alone  8ur\-ived  the 
Halley'sLanc.  Nonconformity,  i.  194  seq.;  Chet- !  conflict,  his  kindred,  who  had  worn  the 
ham's  Ch.  Libraries,  p.  170  ;  Fishwick's  Hist,  of  :  purple,  having  perished  in  the  stru^le ;  his 
Oarstang,  161  seq. ;  Cox's  Derbyshire  Churches,  '  descendants,  greatly  degenerated  in  these 
iv.  499.]  J.  E.  B.      I  davs  from  the  excellence  of  their  ancestors, 

I  still  provoke  their  conquerors  to  battle,  and 

AMBROSE,  JOHN  {d,  1771),  captain  in  |  bv  the  grace  of  God  their  prayers  for  victory 
the  navy,  was  promoted  to  that  rank  in  March  ■  are  heard.'  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  other 
1734,  and  appointed  to  the  Greyhound,  in  later  writers  represent  Ambrosius  as  the  son 
which  ship  he  was  employed  in  the  Channel  ,  of  Constantine,  who  was  elected  emperor  in 
and  Mediterranean  till  September  1740,  when  j  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  during  the  reign  of 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Rupert  of  60  guns,  the  Emperor  Ilonorius ;  but  their  accounts  of 
In  this  ship  he  continued  for  the  next  eighteen  '  Constantine's  life  and  death  are  so  utterly 
months,  cruising  with  good  success  against  ,  irreconcilable  with  known  facta  that  no  re^ 
the  enemy's  privateers  on  the  north  coast  of .  liance  can  be  placed  on  their  statementa. 
8pain,  and  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  He  Geoffrey's  account  is  shortly  as  follows  : 
was  then  sent  out  to  join  the  Mediterranean  !  Aurelius,  Ambrosius,  and  Utlier  Pendragon 
fleet,  and  was  present  in  the  action  off  Tou-  j  were  the  sons,  by  a  Roman  wife,  of  Constan- 
lon  on  11  Feb.  1744.  Captain  Ambrose  was  j  tine  the  Tyrant,  who  was  murdered  by  Vor- 
afterwards  charged  before  a  court-martial  I  tigem  after  a  reign  of  ten  years.  On  their 
with  having  neglected  his  duty  on  that  oc-    father's  death  Constantine's  two  sons  fled  to 


casion ;  with  flnng  and  continuing  to  Are  on 


the  king  of  Armorica,  but  returned  after 


the  enemy  whilst  altogether  out  of  range,    gome  years,  during  which  Vortigem,  as  king 
-„*u  ««♦  i.-^««  -o«:„*^  ♦k^  TUo.iVw. 1,    of  Britain,  had  been  forced  to  rely  upon  the 

aid  of  the  Jutes,  under  llengist  and  Horsa, 
for  protection  against  the  Picts.  On  his  re- 
might  and  should  have  done  so,  and  flnally  turn  Ambrosius  was  anointed  king,  and  pro- 
with  '  disobedience  to  his  majesty's  instruc-  ceeded  to  attack  Vortigem,  whom  he  defeated 
tions  and  the  signals  and  commands  of  the 
admiral,  neglect  of  naval  discipline,  and  being 


with  not  having  assisted  the  Marlborough 
when  in  extreme  danger,  with  not  having 
covered  and  protected  the  flre-ship  when  he 


and  killed  at  Genoreu.   Ambrosius  was  then 
opposed  by  Hengist,  whom  he  defeated  with 


one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  miscarriage  |  great  slaughter  at  Maisbeli.  Hengist  was 
of  his  majesty's  fleet.'  The  court  held  these  goon  afterwards  put  to  death.  Ambrosius 
charges  to  be  proved  in  the  principal  part ;  reigned  as  king  for  some  years  longer,  and 
but  considering  that  he  had  always  borne  ,  was  pisoned  at  Winchester,  where  he  lay 
the  character  of  a  vigilant  and  diligent  officer,  8ick,bva  Saxon  named  Copa,  disguised  as 
and  that  his  failure  in  the  action  was  appa-  *  ^  ' 
rently  due  to  a  mistake  in  judgment,  his 


a  phvsician. 

Wliat  may  be  looked  upon  as  ascertained 


judges  sentenced  him  to  be  only  cashiered  ig  that  Ambrosius  was  of  Itoman  origin,  and 
during  his  majesty's  pleasure  and  to  be  fined  probably  descended  from  Constantine ;  that 
one  year's  pay,  to  be  given  to  the  chest  at ,  his  birtt  attached  to  him  Romans  or  Roman- 
Chatham.  In  1748  he  was  restored  to  his  |  iged  Britons ;  and  that  he  was  a  successful 
rank  and  half-pay,  and  in  April  1750  was  ad-  j  opponent  of  the  advance  of  the  Saxon  in- 
vanced  to  be  a  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  i  vaders,  whom  he  drove  back  and  confined 
TT^  j.^j  OK  \M     u  iTTi  within  the  limits  of  the  isle  of  Thanet.    The 

Welsh  writers  give  Ambrosius  the  title  of 


list.    He  died  26  March  1771. 

[Official  Letters,  &c.,  in  the  Pnblic  Record 
Ofnce  ;  Minutes  of  the  Court  martial,  published 
in  folio,  1746.]  J.  K.  L. 


AMBROSE,  MiBS.  [See  Paliebb,  Ladt.] 

AMBROSIUS  AURELIANUS  (JL  440), 
caUed  Embts  by  WeUh  writers,  was  a  leader 


*  Gwledig,'  applied  by  them  to  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  Dux  Britannia)  and  Comes 
Litoris  Saxon  ici ;  it  is  the  epithet  gpven  to 
Maximus  and  Constantine,  who  had  both 
borne  the  title  of  emperor. 

[Gildas,  De  Eicidio  Britannise;  Geoffirey  of 
Monmouth,  Historia  Britonum.]  A.  M. 
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AMFiTiTA  (1783-1810),  princesB,  youngs 
est  daughter,  and  last  and  nfteenth  child  of 
George  III,  was  bom  7  Aug.  1783.  Always 
delicate,  and  the  successor  of  two  delicate 
little  brothers  who  died  shortly  before  her 
birth,  this  princess  was  the  object  of  most 
careful  and  affectionate  concern  to  all  around 
her,  and  was  especially  the  pet  and  companion 
of  her  father  (Mme.  D'Abblat's  Diaiy^  iii. 
25).  The  child  understood  the  dignity  of  her 
position  even  at  three  years  old  (thid,  iii.  51, 
IV.  8,  &c.);  she  would  remember  her  sick 
friends  in  her  prayers  {ibid,  iii.  202) ;  yet  she 
was  childlike  enough  to  refuse  to  go  to  bed 
unless  Miss  Bumey  undressed  her  (ibid.  pp. 
172  and  185),  and  to  insist  on  Miss  Bumey 
and  Mr.  Smelt  playing  at  phaeton-driving 
with  her,  with  all  the  fun  of  a  frisky  horse 
(t^i^.  p.  178).  The  delicacy  of  the  prin- 
cess's nealth  continuing  as  she  grew  up, 
she  did  not  become  so  proficient  in  accom- 
plishments as  her  sisters,  though  her  skill  at 
the  piano  was  considerable,  and  she  was 
comely  and  graceful,  full  of  all  a  girl's  at- 
tractiveness and  cliarm.  She  was  warmly 
disposed  to  be  charitable,  and  imposed  upon 
herself  the  expense  of  three  little  fl^irls,  chosen 
from  necessitous  homes,  whom  she  educated 
and  brought  up  to  trade,  and  who  were  al- 
lowed, upon  occasions,  to  visit  her.  One  of 
these,  Mary,  the  princess  apprenticed  to  her 
own  dressmaker,  Mrs.  Bingley,  of  Piccadilly; 
and  on  Mrs.  Bingley  having  to  inform  her 
royal  highness  of  the  unhappy  fall  of  the 

girl,  the  princess  wrote  a  touching  letter  to 
er,  exhorting  her  to  consider  her  position 
and  retiini  to  a  virtuous  life  (Hone's  Every- 
Day  Booky  i.  1074).  As  early  as  179H, 
when  the  princess  was  only  fifteen  years  old, 
she  suffered  from  painful  lameness  in  her 
knee,  and  her  healtli  began  to  break  up. 
She  went  to  Worthing  for  sea-batliing  (Mme. 
D'Arblay's  Diary,  1  Dec.  1798,  vi.  178), 
which  gave  much  benefit,  and  on  a  return  of 
the  malady  from  time  to  time  the  same  remedy 
was  tried  again.  In  1808,  liowever,  all  means 
began  to  fail,  and  the  princess  had  to  pass 
most  of  her  hours  amidst  all  the  restraints 
of  an  invalid.  In  1809  she  could  occ^ision- 
ally  take  short  walks  in  the  garden.  This 
improvement  was  but  temporary,  however, 
and  in  August  1810  her  sufferings  grew 
sharper,  whilst  in  the  October  of  that  year 
she  was  seized  with  St.  Anthony's  fire 
(erysipelas),  which  cut  off  all  hope,  con- 
fined her  to  her  bed  on  the  25th,  when  all 
the  world  was  celebrating  her  father's  jubilee 
{Annual  Register,  1810,  appendix,  p.  406), 
and  made  it  manifest  that  her  death  was 
rapidly  approaching.  The  king's  distress  was 
intense.  Himself  part-blind  then,  and  having 


only  intervals  of  sanity,  he  suxnmoiied  hit 
daughter's  physicians  to  him  at  aeren  o'clock 
every  morning,  and  three  or  four  other  timet 
durinff  the  day,  questioning  them  minutelT 
as  to  her  con^itiop.  The  dyin^  prinoess  had 
a  mourning  ring  made  for  tne  kuu[y  compowd 
of  a  lock  of  her  nair,  under  crystu,  set  round 
with  diamonds ;  and  saying  to  him, '  Remeni* 
ber  me,'  she  herself  pressed  it  on  his  finger, 
thereby  throwing  him  mto  such  poupant  ^rief 
that  he  passed  mto  that  last  aad  oonditioa 
of  madness  from  which  he  was  never  reetond. 
Mercifully  the  princess  was  nerer  infbnned 
of  this  terrible  effect  of  her  griift  ((hni.  Mag, 
Ixxx.  part  ii.  p.  487) ;  and  lingering  a  few 
days  more,  waited  upon  to  the  last  by  her 
favourite  and  devotea  sister,  the  PrincfM 
Mary,  she  died,  at  Augusta  Lodge,  Wind- 
sor, on  2  Nov.  1810,  aged  27;    and  wis 
buried  at  Windsor,  Tuesday  evening,  13  Not. 
1810,  with  fuU  pageantry  of  pages,  ushen, 
knights,  equerries,  and  ffrooms  (see  State  Oat' 
numial).    Her  royal  highness  left  the  Prince 
of  Wales  her  residuary  legatee,  desiring  him 
to  sell  her  jewels  to  pay  her  debts  and  retliae 
enough  for  a  few  small  legacies;  but  the 
prince  gave  the  jewels  to  the  Princess  Mtnr, 
and  took  upon  himself  all  the  other  chaigee. 
The  untimely  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia 
evoked    warm    sympathy    throughout  the 
country,  many  sermons  and  elegies  being 
published  on  the  occasion,  and  the  incident 
of  her  gift  of  the  ring  was  commemortted 
in  verse  by  Peter  Pindar  and  others.    The 
stanzas  beginning  'Unthinking,  idle,  wild, 
and  young,  were  attributed  to  the  Prince* 
Amelia,  and  appeared  in  most  publications 
of  the  day  as  her  undoubted  composition. 
The  authorship  has  been  questioned,  how- 
ever (see  George  III,  his  (hurt,  &c,,  ii.  857, 
where  the  stanzas  are  given  in  full:  also 
Gent.  Mag,  for  1810,  and  the  monthly  ms- 
gazines). 

[Gent.  Maff.  Supplement  to,  1810,  646:  ibid. 
1810,  565;  Eun)peAn  Magazine,  iv.  part  iu 
p.  159 :  Annual  Register.]  J.  H. 

AMES,  JOSEPH  (1619-1695),  naval  com- 
mander under  the  Commonwealth,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Norfolk  family  and 
was  bom  at  Great  Yarmouth  on  5  March 
1619.  Brought  up  as  a  sailor  from  his  youth, 
he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  small 
channel  fleet  watching  the  Dut^h  coast  in 
1641  (Thurlob's  State  Papers,  i.  117).  In 
January  1653  he  returned  to  Plymouth  from 
Barbadoes,  with  a  large  consignment  of  sugar, 
which  had  only  recently  been  planted  in  the 
island,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  was 
present  at  the  engagement  with  the  Dutch, 
m  which  Van  Tromp  was  killed.    *  For  emi- 
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nent  service  in  saving  7"  triumph  fired  in 
fight  with  the  Dutch'  on  that  occasion,  a 
gold  medal  was  awarded  him  by  parliament 
\Com>m(mi  Journals,  vii.  296).  In  succeed- 
ing years  Ames  was  in  command  of  several 
ships  of  war,  and  made  repeated  voyages  to 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Under  his 
care  many  royalist  prisoners  were  trans- 
ported to  the  colonies,  and  on  8  Oct.  1655 
ne  was  the  bearer  of  a  young  deer  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Cromwell  from  the  president  of  the 
Providence  plantation  in  New  England.  He 
withdrew  m)m  active  service,  according  to 
his  grandson,  the  bibliographer,  about  1673, 
and  retired  to  Yarmouth,  where  he  died  in  De- 
cember 1695.  He  was  a  member  of  the  pres- 
byterian  congregation  of  his  native  town, 
^veral  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  the  ad- 
miralty commissioners  under  the  Common- 
wealth, are  preserved  among  the  State  papers 
of  the  time. 

pf  emoir  in  Ames's  T^o^phical  Antiquities 
[ed.  Herbert  and  Dibdin),  i.  22  et  seq. ;  StAte 
Paper  Calendars,  1652-3,  1654, 1655;  S.D.U.  K. 
Biographical  Dictiorary.]  S.  L.  L. 

AMES,  JOSEPH  (1689-1759),  biblio- 
grapher and  antiquary,  was  descended  from 
the  old  Norfolk  familv  of  that  name,  and  was 
the  eldest  child  of  John,  a  master  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  the  latter  being  the  sixth  son 
of  the  Captain  Joseph  Ames,  K.N.,  whose  life 
is  recorded  above.  Joseph  Ames  was  bom  at 
Yarmouth  23  Jan.  168^9,  and  was  educated 
at  a  small  grammar  school  in  Wapping.  He 
lost  his  fauier  when  twelve  years  old,  and 
three  years  later  was  apprenticed  to  a  plane 
maker  in  King  Street  or  Queen  Street,  near 
the  Ghiildhall,  in  the  city  of  London.  He  is 
said  to  have  served  his  time  in  a  creditable 
manner,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
lip  his  freedom.  He  moved  to  Wapping  near 
tie  Hermitage,  where  his  father  had  pre- 
riously  settled,  and  where  he  entered  mto 
business  either  as  a  shipchandler,  according 
X)  Walpole  {Cat  of  Engravers j  p.  3),  as  a 
3l&ne-iron  maker  (Mobes,  Diss,  upon  Eng- 
lish Typogr.  Founders,  p.  85),  a  patten  ma- 
ter {Cole's  M88,  vol.  xxx.),  or  an  ironmonger 
see  letters  so  addressed  in  Nichols's  Illus-' 
'rations^  iv.).  He  continued  the  business, 
ivhich  must  have  been  of  a  lucrative  charao- 
er,  nntil  his  death.  In  17 1 2  his  mother  died, 
md  was  buried  in  Wapping  church  near  her 
losband.  Two  years  later  Ames  married 
tf  ary,  daughter  of  William  Wrayford,  a  mer- 
;hant  in  ]£>w  Lane.  She  died  in  1734,  after 
tearing  six  children,  of  whom  only  a  daugh- 
er  survived  her. 

Ames  owed  his  taste  for  learned  studies  to 
he  Key.  John  Russel  of  St.  John's,  Wapping, 

YOL.  I. 


I  and  the  Kev.  John  Lewis  of  Margate,  the 
well-known  antiquary,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kussel.    At  some  period  be- 
fore 1720  Ames  made  the  acquaintance,  while 
1  attending  Dr.  Desaguliers's  lectures,  of  Mr. 
I  (afterwards  Sir)  Peter  Thompson,  a  Hamburg 
I  merchant  and  member  for  St.  Albans,  and 
I  a  man  of  marked  character  and  considerable 
acquirements.    The  three  friends  exercised 
I  much  influence  upon  the  bookish  career  of 
i  Ames.     Lewis  haa  long  been  making  collec- 
tions for  a  history  of  printing  in  this  country, 
and  at  least  as  early  as  1730  suggested  to 
Ames  that  he  should  undertake  the  work  and 
make  use  of  his  notes.    These  appear  to  have 
been  sent  to  Ames  from  time  to  time,  and 
were  carefully  preserved  and  bound  into  a 
volume,  which  may  now   be  seen   in  the 
British  Museum  {Add.  MS,  20035).    They 
include  lists  of  printers  and  facsimiles  of 
their  marks,  copies  of  title-pages,  extracts, 
&c.    The  national  collection  also  contains 
another  volume  of  original  papers  used  by 
I  Ames  {Add,  MS,  5151).     Ames  at  first  de- 
clined the  offer,  as  a  printer  of  the  name  of 
Samuel  Palmer  was  then  passing  a  similar 
work  through  the  press.    This  appeared  in 
1732  under  the  title  of  *  The  General  History 
of  Printing  .  .  .  particularlv  its  introduction, 
I  rise,  and  progress  here  in  England,'  liondon, 
1732, 4to.  Palmer  died  before  the  publication 
of  his  work,  which  was  then  completed  by 
the  industrious  pen  of  the  impostor,  George 
Psalmanazar.    A  continuation  in  manuscript 
by  Palmer,  devoted  to  the  practical  part  of 
the  art,  was  sold  among  Ames's  collections. 
The  book  proved  so  poor  a  performance  that 
Ames  decided  at  last  to  unaertake  the  great 
work  by  which  his  name  will  always  be  held 
in  honour  among  bibliographers,  and  which 
was  to  form  the  chief  object  of  his  life.     In 
the  year  1739-40  he  circulated  a  preliminary 
list  of  English  printers  from  1471  to  1600, 
which  included  215  names,  most  of  them 
being  those  of  London  men,  with  the  an- 
nouncement :  *  As  the  history  and  progress 
of  printing  in  England,  from  1474  to  1600, 
is  in  good  forwardness  for  the  press ;  if  any 
gentleman  please  to  send  the  publisher,  Jos. 
Ames   in  Wappin,  some  account  of  these 
printers,  or  ada  others  to  them,  or  oblige  him 
with  what  may  be  useful  in  this  undertaking, 
the  favour  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged.' 
The  fine  volume  of  engravings  descriptive 
of  the  cabinet  of  coins  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  known  as  the  ^  Numismata 
Antiqua,'  was  brought  out  in  1746  without 
a  syllable  of  letterpress.    To  remedy  the  de- 
fect, Ames  printed  for  private  distribution  an 
index  of  four  leaves,  which  he  said  *  may  be 
put  into  the  book  altho'  it  is  bound.'    It  con- 
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sists  merely  of  a  transcript  of  the  names  of  the 
coins  as  shown  upon  the  plates.  In  1748r7] 
he  printed  a  *  Catalogue  of  English  Heads, 
being  an  index  to  the  collection  of  2,000 

Srints,  bound  in  t«n  volumes,  belonging  to 
[r.  John  Nicholls  or  XickoUs,  F.R.S.,  a  | 
Quaker  antiquary  of  Ware  in  Hertfordshire. 
It  forms  the  first  attempt  at  a  general  de-  ' 
scription  of  English  engraved  portraits,   a 
work  resumed  by  Granger  twenty  years  later. 
The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  but  is  want-  | 
ing  in  method,  the  same  individuals  appear-  , 
ing  in  different  parts,  and  titled  persons  being  | 
entered  sometimes  under  titles  and  sometimes 
under  family  names.   The  liev.  William  Cole 
has  left  in  manuscript  (see  his  Papers,  vol. 
XXX.,  in  British  Museum)  an  amended  alpha- 
betical index. 

A  few  years  later  Ames  distributed  a  pro- 
spectus and  specimen,  the  price  to  subscrioers 
being  fixed  at  a  guinea ;  and  at  last,  in  1749, 
the  * Tvpographical  Antiquities'  appeared,  a 
handsome  quarto  of  over  600  pages,  aedicated 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.   The  original 
proposals  contemplated  only  200  copies,  but 
801  were  subscribed  for,  and  the  list  shows 
that  the  book  was  supported  by  the  leading 
antiquaries  and  printers  of  the  day.     It  was 
warmly  received,  and  the  entire  edition  ap- 
pears to  have  been  soon  sold  oiF.  1  lo wever  im- 
.  perfect  Ames's  work  may  be  considered  in  the 
'  light  of  mo<lem  criticism,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  foundation  of  English  bibliography.     An 
eloquent  testimony  to  its  merit  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  U8«*d  as  the  basis  of  the  more 
elaborate  histories  of  Herbert,  and  of  Dibdin, 
the  latter  of  whom  says  (see  his  ed.  i.  lo) : 
*  Every  impartial  living  antiquary,  whatever 
may  be  his  opinion  of  the  literary  attainments 
of  the  author,  must  cheerfullv  acknowledge 
his  obligation  to  Ames's  work.'  One  cause  for 
the  excellency  of  the  *Tvi)ographical  Antiqui- 
ties'mav  be  found  in  the  statement  of  the  pre- 
face :  *  t  did  not  chuse  to  copv  into  mv  book 
from  catalogues,  but  from  the  books  them- 
w?lves.*     Ames  owed  much  tt)  the  investiga- 
tions of  other  students,  and  acknowledges 
(Preface)  his  *  obligations  to  most  of  [his] 
subscribers  who,  besides  their  subscriptions, 
have  kindly  assisted  [him]  with  their  manu- 
scripts and  observations.'    A  portion  of  his 
extensive  bibliographical  correspondence  with 
Dncarel,  Anstis,  Lewis,  Bishop  Lyttleton, 
Kawlinson,  itc.,  is  given  by  Nichols.     The 
libraries  of  Lord  Orford,  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Mr.  Anstis,  and  other  friends,  were  always 
open  for  his  researches.      Oldys's  *  Diary  ' 
su])plies  many  proofs  of  Ames's  ardour  in 
searching  for  rare  English  books.     His  last 
undertaking  was  to  edit,  or  perhaps  to  com- 
pile entirely,  the  *  Parent  alia,  or  Memoirs  of 


the  Family  of  the  Wrens,'  which  appeared 
in  1760.  It  is  now  a  rare  and  costly  Tolune. 
Ames  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Societj 
of  Antiquaries  in  1736,  and  was  appointed  ae- 
cretary  five  years  later ;  he  held  tne  function 
until  his  death,  the  Rev.  William  Xorris  be- 
ing associated  with  him  in  1754.     AxDes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  active  official,  as  u 
shown  by  the  numerous  letters  preserved  b? 
Nichols.    A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing's of  the  society  (1717-51)  in  Axnes's  hand- 
writing is  in  the  British  Museum  (Egerteti 
MSS,  1041-2).    He  was  elected  F.R&  in 
1743.    It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
president.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  latter. 
The  solitary  contribution  of  Ames  to  the 
^  Philosophical  Transactions '  consists  of  t 
letter  relating  to  a  case  of '  plica  polonies*  in 
1747.    Ames  made  no  pretence  to  litenuy 
merit,  but  he  was  an  excellent  antiquai^  ac- 
cording to  the  lights  of  the  day.     His  position 
I  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  made  him  some 
I  enemies.    The  caustic  Mores  describes  him 
.  (op,  cit,  p.  85)  as  '  an  arrant  blunderer  .  .  . 
I  a  plane-maker  and  lived  at  the  l^mutage. 
!  .  .  .  He  was  unlearned  but  useful ;  he  col- 
lected antiquities,  and  particularly  old  title 
pages  and  the  heads  of  authors,  wluch  he  tore 
out  and  maimed  the  books :  for  the  first  of 
these  crimes  he  made  some  amends  bv  his  "Tt^ 
pographical  Antiquities,**  and  for  tlie  second 
by  his  "  Catalogue  of  English  Heads.** '   The 
accusation  of  tearing  out  title-paees  was  well 
deserved.     In  the  sale  of  Ames%  effects  ap- 
i)eared  a  collection  ranging  between  1474  and 
1700  in  three  folio  volumes,  besides  several 
bundles  and  two  more  folios  of  title-pages 
alphabetically  arranged  according  to  places  of 
print  i  ng.  Other  personal  details  of  an  equally 
ill-natured  kina  have  been  left  by  Grose 
(see  Olio,  1796,  pp.  133-5) :  '  He  was  a  verr 
little  man,  of  mean  aspect  and  still  meaner 
abilities.     The  history  of  printing  published 
under  his  name  was  really  written  by  Dr. 
W^ard,  professor  of  Gresham  College,  though 
perhaps  the  materials  were  collected  by  Ames.* 
Cole  accused  him  of  being  *■  as  illiterate  as  one 
can  conceive.     I  have  received  many  letters 
from  him  which  are  not  English,  and  are  fall 
of  false  spelling,  yet  he  was  a  verv  curioua 
and  ingenious  person,  and  to  his  <{ying  day 
kept  a  sort  of  patten  or  hardware'  shop  at 
W  apping,  where  I  have  often  called  upon  him 
to  look  over  his  old  books  and  prints,  and 
have  bought  many  pounds'  worth  of  Englieh 
heads  of  him,  for  ne  would  sell  anything. 
He  was  an  independent  by  profession,  or  ana- 
baptist, but  a  deist  by  conversation*  (in 
Nichols,  Illustrations^  viii.  581).     Oldys 
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(  British  Librarian^  p.  374)  acknowledges  his  *  considerably  augmented,  both  in  the  memoin 
obligations  to  Ames,  whom  he  styles  '  a  wor-  and  number  of  books,  by  William  Herbert,  of 
thy  piesenrer  of  antiquities.'  Ajnes  made  a  Cheshunt,  Herts,*  Jjondon,  1785-6-90, 3  toIs. 
lai^  collection  of  portraits,  especially  those  4to.  Dr.  T.  F.  Dibdin  commenced  another 
of  printers,  althougn  many  were  of  doubtful '  edition  *•  greatly  enlarged,  with  copious  notes, 
authenticity.  He  also  collected  coins,  'na-  '  and  illustrated  with  appropriate  engTarings,' 
tural  curiosities,* inscriptions, and  antiquities,  London,  1810-12-16-19, 4  yols.,  4to.  As  the 
which  were  sold  after  his  death  by  I^ngford,  latter  was  never  finished,  it  does  not  entirely 
20  and  21  Feb.  1760.  The  rare  English  books  supersede  Herbert*s  edition.  5.  *  Parentalia, 
-and  manuscripts  were  disposed  of  by  the  same  or  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  the  Wrens,  yiz. 
auctioneer  between  5  and  12  May  at  good  of  Matthew,  bishop  of  Ely,  Christopher,  dean 
prices  for  the  time.  Many  of  the  books  were  of  Windsor,  &c.,  but  chiefly  of  Sir  Christopher 
annotated  hy  th»r  former  owner,  and  the  Wren,  late  surveyor-jspeneral  of  the  royal 
manuscripts  included  a  number  of  valuable  buildings,  P.R.S.  &c.,  m  which  is  contained, 
liistorical  transcripts.  In  the  library  was  an  besides  his  works,  a  great  number  of  original 
Interleaved  copy  of  the '  Typographical  Anti-  papers  and  records  on  religion,  politics,  ana- 
quitie8*in  two  volumes,  with  a  great  quantity  tomy,  mathematics,  architecture,  antiquities, 
of  manuscript  additions  by  the  author.  The  and  most  branches  of  polite  literature,  corn- 
lot,  which  included  plates,  blocks,  and  copy-  piled  by  his  son  Christopher ;  now  published 
right,  was  purchasea  by  Sir  Peter  Thompson  by  his  grandson,  Stephen  Wren,  E«|.,  with 
for  9/.,  and  afterwards  sold  by  him  to  Herbert,  t£le  care  of  Joseph  .Vmes,*  London,  1 750.  folio, 
who  made  use  of  it  for  his  edition.  Dibdin  [Otingh's  Memoir  of  Ames  in  the  editions  *tf 
states  (see  his  ed«  i.  46) :  '  This  book  is  now  the  Typogr.  Antiquities  by  Herbert  and  Dibdin  ; 
in  my  collection,  although  considerablv  shorn  Nichols's  Literary  Aneolotes  and  Ulastratioas ; 
of  its  former  honours.  ...  It  is  no  doubt  a  Farmers  Fjssay  on  Learning  of  Shakmeare : 
yerv  curious  and  valuable  interleaved  copv,  '^^Idys's  Memoirs  and  Diary  by  W.  J.  Tdobw  ; 
although  }  parts  of  it  have  been  published.'  Bigmore  and  Wymans  Biblioeraphy  of  Printing; 
Dibdin  paid  50/.  for  the  copv,  which  is  now  N'Jt«»and  Qnenes,  1st ser. toI  i  2nd  Jf-JoL  »^ 
in  the  Mtish  Museum.  *^*>  **^-  ^<^  ''^  •  ^  *"••  ^^*-  *^  3       H.  R.  T. 

After  dining  with  his  old  friend.  Sir  Peter  AMES,  A\1LUAM  «f.  1662),  joined  the 
Thompson,  from  whose  materials  Gougfa  com-  Quakers  in  1655  at  Dublin,  having  been  a 
piled  the  memoir  of  the  tvno-histonopapher,  ^aptj^t  minister  in  Somersetshire,  and  afker- 
the  latter  was  Kized  with  an  attack  which  ^^rd^  an  officer  in  the  parliamentary  armv. 
caused  his  death  the  same  evening,  /  Dct.  He  tattled  at  Amsterdam  in  1657,  w'here  fie 
l4  50,m  the  seventv-first  year  of  his  life.  He  ^^s  tolerated,  though  once  confined  for  a 
was  buried  m  the  churchyard  of  St.  Georg*-  ^hort  time  as  a  lunatic  He  travelled  in 
"*"*5^*^**J-  ,       .    r,      ,  -  «         Germany,  and  was  favourably  received   bv 

His  works  are:  1.  *  A  Catalo^e  of  Eng-  the  Palatine  el^rtor.  He  retiimed  to  Eng- 
lish  Mnters,  from  the  year  14/ 1  to  1600,  i^nd  in  1662,  wa*  sent  to  BrideweU  for  al- 
most of  them  at  London,  4to  (without  date  tending  a  quaker  meeting,  and  died  before 
or  place),  4  pp. ;  the  copy  in  the  Society  of  the  end  of  the  vear.  He  m-rote  a  larjje  num- 
Antiquaries  Lobra^  IS  insCTibed,  'Presented  ^e^  ^f  tracts  in  Dutch,  the  titl->»  of  which 
Vy  Mr.  .\mes,  20  March  1-39-40.  2.  *  An  ^  ^ven  in  Smith,  •  Catal-^gue  of  Friend^' 
Ladex  to  the  Pembrokian  Coins  and  Medals     Bo^>ka ' 

^without  date  or  place,  ?  1746;,  4to   8  pp  jTnk*.^  Bi.K^phi«l  X.xi«>,  ii.  129  :  S 

with  device.  3.  'A  Catalogue  of  English  Hiiforv  of  Qoiker^;  .^mith*.  Ca^al^^e] 
Heads,  or  an  aoooont  of  about  two  thousand 
prints  describiiiff  what  is  particular  on  each ;  AMTCR,  WILLIAM  i  1576-1633 1.  pontan 
as  the  name,  title,  or  office  of  the  person,  the  divine  and  ca«uict.  wa#  of  an  ancient  (amUv 
liabit,  posture,  age  or  time  when  doiM;,  the  in  th<r  ciunty  of  Norfolk,  branches  of  wbidi 
name  of  the  painter,  graver.  scr^KT,  &c.,  and  still  *:\i<  in  that  county  and  in  Somerset- 
some  remarkable  particulars  relating  to  their  fthire.  He  was  educat«id  at  Chri«t'ft  CoUe^, 
lives,' I^jndon,  1748, 8vo :  tlK  Soc.  of  Antiq.  Cam>/ridg»-.  wh*fre  h«r  had  for  hi*  tut^vthe 
copy  dated  by  Ames  '15  Oct.  1747.*  4.  'Tvpo-  c^lebrat^  William  Perkins,  a  tb*^>]ogian  r4 
graphical  Antiquities,  beinfr  an  historical  moderate  puritan  t^^ndencief.  by  who%et«saci»- 
account  of  printing  in  En^jand,  with  kpom;  ing  and  <rxamp]«:  his  ^nm  cai«^T  wa»  g?*sat]y 
memoirs  of  oar  antwnt  printers,  and  a  register  influenced.  Afur  hi*  tutors  d^atL  in  IdQbf. 
of  the  books  printed  by  them,  from  the  year  his  z^sal  led  him  into  indisrretk/n»  whidb 
1471  to  1000,  with  an  appendix  eonoeiiung  rend^rr*^  him  obnoxious  to  the  wm^^t  r^  hi* 
printing  in  Scotland  and  uelaad  to  the  aaiiK  crill'^rge.  Valentine  Carr :  he  n!lufi«^  to  wfar 
time,'Loiidoiiyl749,4to.  The  next  tsditionwac   the  aurplioe  in  the  cc4kg<*;  efaapd.  and  in  a 
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Bermon  preached  in  the  university  church 
(1609)  attacked  the  prevalent  diversion  of 
card-playing  as  an  oftence  against  the  rules 
of  christian  life  no  less  censurable  than  open 
profanity.  For  this  language  he  was  sus- 
pended by  the  vice-chancellor  *  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  ecclesiastical  function,  and  from 
all  degrees  taken  or  to  be  taken '  (Letter  to 
the  Author  of  a  Further  Enquiry  into  the 
Bight  of  Appeal^  p.  32).  According  to  the 
statement  of  Nethenus,  Ames,  who  had  been 
elected  fellow,  would  have  been  chosen  mas- 
ter instead  of  Gary  (elected  1610)  had  he 
been  more  conformable  to  the  established 
discipline.  This  woidd  sufficiently  account 
for  the  unfriendly  feeling  between  the  two, 
and  for  the  fact  that  Ames  sliortly  after^i'ards 
quitted  the  college  and  the  university,  per- 
suaded so  to  do,  says  Nethenus,  by  Carv  him- 
selfi  who  dared  not  expel  him  (Prof.  Introd, 
in  edition  of  Latin  Works  by  Nethenus).  On 
leaving  Cambridge  Ames  sought  to  settle  at 
Colchester  as  pastor  of  the  congregation 
there,  but  was  forbidden  to  preach  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  seems  to  have  gained  the  sym- 
])athy  of  some  opulent  English  merchants,  to 
whom  he  was  recommended  by  his  doctrinal 
views,  and  at  their  expense  was  sent,  together 
with  one  Parker,  to  I^eyden,  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  controversy  with  the  sup- 
|K)rters  of  the  English  church.  According  to 
one  account  (see  life  in  Chalmers's  Diet.)  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  England  by  the  hos- 
tility of  Archbishop  Bancroft;  this  state- 
ment, however,  Nethenus  (M^j?M/?ra)  declares 
to  have  taken  its  origin  in  certain  misrepre- 
sentations of  Episcopius.  About  the  year 
161.3  he  became  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  Grevinchovius,  the  minister  of  the 
church  of  the  Remonstrants  (or  Arminians) 
at  Rotterdam ;  and,  according  to  the  asser- 
tion of  his  biographer,  obtained  so  signal  an 
advantage  over  his  antagonist,  that  the  latter 
became  a  laugliing-stock  even  to  the  young- 
est theological  students  in  the  city.  About 
this  time  Ames  married  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Burgess,  chaplain  to  Sir  Horace  Vere,  the 
English  governor  of  Brill  in  Holland,  and, 
on  Dr.  Burgess  resigning  his  chaplaincy,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  post.  Vere,  however,  was  pre- 
vailed uj)on  by  the  authorities  in  England 
to  dismiss  Ames;  and  we  next  hear  of  the 
latter  as  employed  by  the  Calvinistic  party, 
at  a  salarv  of  four  florins  a  dav,  to  watch 
the  proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Dort  (1618- 
1ft),  giving  his  opinion  and  advice  when 
required.  Some  theological  theses  which 
Ames  put  forth  at  this  time  were  severely 
criticised,  owing  apparently  to  their  ))eing 
treats  in  too  scholastic  a  manner.     Macko- 


vius,  professor  of  theology  at  the  univereitj 
of  Franeker,  came  forward  in  Ames's  de- 
fence, and  was  himself  attacked ;  but  alter 
a  lengthened  controversy,  which  stirred  all 
theological  Friesland,  a  rormal  decision  (pr&* 
served  by  Nethenus)  was  eventually  giren 
by  the  recognised  authorities  in  theological 
doctrine  in  favour  of  both.  The  condusionft 
of  the  synod  of  Dort  favoured  the  Calvinistic 
party,  and  when  the  delegates  firom  Dort  n^ 
paired  to  England  to  present  the  acts  of  the 
synod  to  King  James,  occasion  was  taken  to 
request  Abbot,  the  archbishop,  to  give  his  ab- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  Ames  as  head  of 
a  small  theological  college  at  Leyden,  to 
which  office  he  had  already  been  nominated. 
Abbot  replied  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  that 
any  countryman  of  his  was  held  worthy  of 
the  post  of  professor  in  such  a  dlstingoiahed 
seat  of  learning,  but  added  that  Ames  waa 
no  obedient  son  of  the  church,  being  a  rebel 
against  her  authority  {Prtef.  Introd).  An 
invitation  to  the  theological  chair  at  Frane- 
ker now  appeared  to  ofier  the  exiled  scholar 
a  ^rmanent  retreat ;  but  here  again  his  ap- 
pointment would  have  been  set  aside  by  the 
exertions  of  his  enemies,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  good  offices  of  one  Ilerwood,  a  militanr 
officer,  with  Prince  Maurice.  Ames  entered 
upon  his  duties  at  Franeker  in  May  1622, 
and  delivered  on  the  occasion  an  oration  on 
IJrim  and  Thummim.  He  was  subsequently 
chosen  rector  of  the  university,  and  hia  in- 
augural address  on  assuming  the  office  (1626), 
and  also  that  on  his  retirement  from  it,  are 
still  preserved  {Latin  Works,  ed.  Nethenus, 
V.  48,  ii.  407).  His  tenure  of  his  professor- 
ship, which  lasted  upwards  of  ten  years,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  period 
of  his  life,  his  reputation  as  a  tneologianand 
his  ability  as  a  teacher  attracting  students, 
not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Pn>- 
vinces,  but  also  from  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Russia  ( Prof,  In  trod.).  The  air  of  Franeker, 
however,  being  found  unsuited  to  his  health, 
owing  to  an  asthma  from  which  he  suffered, 
he  removed  to  Rotterdam,  with  the  twofold 
object  of  filling  the  post  of  pastor  to  the 
English  church  in  that  city,  and  of  presiding 
over  an  English  college  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  found  there.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival Rotterdam  was  visited  W  an  inunda- 
tion, and  Ames,  in  effecting  his  escape  from 
his  house  by  night,  contracted  an  illness 
through  exposure,  which  resulted  in  his  death 
in  the  month  of  November  1683,  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  year. 

By  his  first  wife  Ames  had  no  family ;  hut 
by  liis  second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
a  gentleman  named  Sletcher  he  had  a  son 
and  a  daughter.    He  appears  to  have  died  in 
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necessitous  cJicnmstanrwt,  fair  his  &mi]T  re- 
ceived sssistance  from  the  town  eoancil  «t 
Rotterdam,  snd  erentniJlT  sailed  for  New 
England,  taldng  with  them' his  lifarmir,  whidi 
was  hailed  as  an  acquisition  of  grnt  value 
by  the  theological  students  of  the  youthful 
<»lony. 

In  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  his 
genius  was  better  adapted  for  the  professor^s 
chair  than  for  the  pulpit.  In  controversy  he 
was  distin^ruished  as  a  champion  of  Calvinis- 
tic  views  m  opposition  to  the  Arminian  doc- 
trines which,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  | 
life,  began  to  gain  ground  both  in  England  ; 
and  abroad ;  and  his  '  Medulla  Theologup/  a  ! 
system  of  Gslvinistic  theology,  has  been  fre-  . 
cTuently  reprinted.  His  '  Frestk  Suit  against  • 
Koman  Ceremonies,'  which  was  passing 
through  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
is  hignly  praised  by  Orme  (Life  of  Bojciery 
p.  19)  as  an  able  exposition  from  thepresbv- 
terian  standpoint  of  the  chief  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  puritans  and  the  school 
of  theology  represented  by  Richard  Hooker. 
The  work,  however,  by  which  Ames  chiefly 
merits  to  be  remembered  by  posterity  is  his 
treatise  '  De  Conscientia,  ejus  Jure  et  Casi- 
bus,'  first  published  in  the  year  preceding  his 
death.  It  was  an  elaborate  attempt  to  make 
the  application  of  the  general  prmciples  of 
christian  morality  more  certain  and  clear  in 
relation  to  particular  cases,  and  served  to 
make  the  name  of '  Amesius '  classical  in  the 
schools  of  moral  philosophy.  His  biographer 
speaks  of  it  as  removing  a  reproach  m)m  the 
learning  of  protestantism,  and  relieving  its 
teachers  from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
*  the  Philistines '  for  assistance  in  the  deter- 
mination of  nice  points  in  cases  of  conscience. 
Among  Ames's  other  works  the  chief  are 
his  '  l^Uarminus  enervatus,'  often  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam,  London,  and  Oxford;  his 
^  Coronis  ad  CJollationem  Ha^ensem '  (12mo), 
a  confutation  of  the  Armmian  arguments 
against  the  Calvinistic  clergy  of  the  United 
^x>vinces;  his  *  Antisynocudia '  (Franeker, 
V2mOy  1629) — against  the  Remonstrants ;  and 
bis  *  Demonstratio  LogicsB  Verie '  (Leyden, 
12mo,  1632).  The  'Puritanismus  Anglica- 
nus '  (1610),  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  the 
English  puritans,  is  a  Latin  version  by  Ames 
of  an  English  original  by  another  writer,  W. 
Bradshaw,  of  which  latter  no  edition  appeared 
until  the  year  1641.  His  Latin  works  were 
collected  and  published  at  Amsterdam  in  five 
volumes,  16mo  (1658),  by  his  admirer  and 
biographer  Nethenus. 

[life  by  Nethenus  in  Pnefatio  Introduetoria, 
prefixed  to  ecUtion  of  his  works  above  mentioned  ; 
feographia  Britanniea;  Beojamin  Hanbury^H  His- 
tories! Mflttorials,  i.  633;  Fuller's  History  of 


University  of  Ckiiil*ridg«  (cd.  Priekctt  and 
Wright),  p.  301 ;  C.  H.  Coopers  Annals  of  Cam- 
bridge, iii.  34 ;  Nc«l  s  Historv  of  the  Poritans» 
i.  632.]  *  J.  B.  M. 

AMESBUBT,  Euu.  op.    [See  DrNSis, 


AMHERST,  FRANCIS  KERRIL 
(1819-1883),  catholic  prelate,  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  Amheret,  of  Kenilworth,  Warwick- 
shire, and  brother  of  the  Rev.  William 
Amherst,  SJ^.  He  was  bom  in  London 
21  Mareh  1819,  and  educated  at  St.  Mary*s 
College,  Oscott,  where,  after  his  ordination 
in  1846,  he  became  a  professor.  Subsequently 
he  resided  for  some  time  in  a  Dominican 
monasterv  at  Leicester,  and  in  1856  he  was 
appointed  missionary  rector  of  the  chureh  of 
St.  August  in,  at  Staflbrd.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Northampton,  in  succession 
to  Dr.  William  Wareing,  the  first  bishop,  on 

4  July  1858.  He  was  compelled,  however, 
by  the  painful  maladies  under  which  he 
laboured,  to  resign  his  see  in  1879,  and  was 
preconised  to  the  titular  see  of  Sozusa  in 
1880.  He  passed  the  last  years  of  his  suflfer- 
ing  life  at  the  home  of  his  family,  Fieldgate 
House,  Kenilworth,  where  he  died  21  Aug. 
1883.  Bishop  Amherst  published  *  Lenten 
Thoughts,  drawn  from  the  Gospel  for  each 
dav  of  I>ent,'  London,  1873;  4th  edition, 
1880. 

[Catholic  Directory  (1883),  184  ;  Men  of  the 
Time,  1 1th  ed..  31 ;  Times,  22  Aug.  1888 ;  Tablet, 
25  Aug.  1883,  pp.  300,  311,1  Sept.  1883,  p.  889, 

5  Jan.  1884,  p.  27 ;  Cat.  of  Printed  Books  in 
Brit.  Museum.]  T.  C. 

AMHERST,  JEFFKEY,Baron  Amhbbst 
(1717-1797),  field-marshal,  was  the  second 
son  of  Jeflrey  ^Xjnherst,  of  Riverhead,  Kent, 
and  was  born  on  29  Jan.  1717.  The  Duke 
of  Dorset,  who  was  his  father's  neighbour 
at  Knole  in  Kent,  took  him,  when  a  boy, 
into  his  senice  as  a  page,  and  procured 
him  an  ensigncy  in  the  Guards  m  1731. 
When  he  went  on  service  his  patron  recom- 
mended him  as  a  young  man  of  uncommon 
ability  to  General  Ligonier,  then  command- 
ing ill  Germany,  who  made  him  his  aide-de- 
camp, lie  gave  great  satisfaction,  and 
served  on  Ligonier's  staff  at  Koucoux,  Det- 
tingen,  and  Fontenoy ,  and  was  then  passed 
on  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  staff,  with 
which  he  was  present  at  Lauffeld  and 
Hastenbeck.  These  generals  did  not  neglect 
their  prot6g6,  and  he  was  rapidly  promoted 
till  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  15th 
regiment  in  1756.  But  a  greater  and  more 
deserving  patron  now  perceived  his  merits, 
and  in  1?58  Pitt,  who  was  on  the  look-out 
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for  young  men  who  would  not  mind  respon- 
Bibility,  had  him  promoted  major-general,  and 
gave  him  command  of  the  expedition  fitting 
out  at  Portsmouth  and  destined  for  North 
America. 

On  this  expedition  waa  based  Pitt*s  ffreat 
hope  for  making  North  America  wholly 
English.  He  had  perceived  with  alarm 
Montcalm's  plan  for  henuning  in  the  progress 
of  the  English  towards  the  west,  and  for 
uniting  the  French  colonies  of  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  He  chose  his  officers  with  great 
care ;  most  of  them  were  young  men  burn- 
ing for  distinction,  of  whom  Wolfe  was  the 
type,  but  over  them  he  set  Amherst,  who, 
though  very  young,  was  chiefly  distinguished 
for  his  absolute  self-control.  Wolfe,  Pitt 
knew,  was  half-mad  with  enthusiasm,  and 
might  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  run  his  army 
into  a  very  perilous  position. 

The  expedition  wnich  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth in  May  1758  under  the  command  of 
General  Amherst  was  14,000  strong,  and  was 
embarked  on  151  ships  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Boscawen.  Its  first  destination 
was  Louisbiu'g  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
which  was  immensely  strong,  and  important 
from  its  closing  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence,  and  giving  the  French  a  base  from 
which  to  annoy  English  communications 
with  America  and  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
eries. On  reaching  the  island,  the  English 
troops  effected  their  disembarkation  after  a 
gallant  lead  had  been  shown  them  by 
\Volfe,  who  plunged  into  the  sea  at  the  head 
of  his  grenadiers,  and  the  fortress  surrendered 
on  26  July.  Wolfe  was  sent  home  with 
dispatches,  and  in  September  Amherst  was, 
as  a  reward,  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  the  place  of  James  Aber- 
cromby,  and  proceeded  to  Albany  to  assume 
his  command.  He  in  November  took  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  and  waited  for  further  instruc- 
tions. 

In  those  further  instructions  Pitt  s  great 
plan  for  the  conquest  of  French  ISorth 
America  was  displayed.  He  recognised  that 
Montreal  was  the  real  centre  of  the  P'rench 
power,  which  could  not  be  directly  attacked. 
To  isolate  it  three  distinct  series  of  opera- 
tions must  be  undertaken.  Tlie  first  was  the 
capture  of  Fort  Niagara,  and  the  rupture  at 
that  point  of  Montcalm's  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Louisiana ;  this  task  was  assigned 
to  General  Prideaux.  Sir  William  Johnson, 
the  best  manager  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  was 
attached  to  him  as  second  in  command. 
The  most  difficult  task  was,  however,  the 
fKJCupation  of  Quebec  ;  tliis  desperate  enter- 
prise was  given  to  Wolfe.  The  third  opera- 
tion was  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga,  and 


the  forts  on  Lake  Champlain  which  threat- 
ened most  dangerously  the  States  of  Amenca» 
This  operation  had  not  the  intrinsic  difficulty 
of  the  other  two,  but  the  disastrous  failure 
of  James  Abercromby  the  year  before  had 
dispirited  both  the  English  soldiery  and  the 
New  England  militia.  To  Amherst  Pitt 
assigned  the  third  operation,  havizig  learned 
his  power  of  disregarding  the  influence  of 
former  failure  from  his  success  at  Louisbur]^. 
Each  operation  succeeded.  Though  Pn- 
deaux  was  killed  on  the  march,  JohnsoD 
took  Niagara  in  July  1759,  Amherst  took 
Ticonderoga  in  July  and  Crown  Point  in 
August,  and  in  September  Wolfe  took  Que- 
bec. Critics  since  have  said  Amiherst  ought 
to  have  at  once  advanced  on  Montreal,  but 
such  rapid  movements  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  his  nature,  which  always  inclined 
him  to  wait  for  certain  success,  or  with  Pitt'» 
instructions.  In  1760,  however,  three  armiee 
from  Quebec,  Niagara,  and  Crown  Point  ad- 
vanced on  the  capital,  and  joined  forces 
before  Montreal,  which  surrendered  without 
striking  a  blow  in  September  1760.  Am- 
herst was  at  once  appointed  governor-general 
of  British  North  America,  ana  in  1 761  received 
the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  Bath.  His  campaigns  with 
a  civuised  enemy  were  now  at  an  end,  but 
he  was  soon  involved  in  difficulties  with  the 
Indians.  The  historv  of  this  episode  of  the 
rebellion  of  Pontiac  has  been  ably  described 
by  an  American  historian,  and  is  known  a* 
the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  Pontiac  was  an 
Indian  cliief  of  uncommon  ability,  who  on 
the  advice  of  French  officers  determined  that 
the  conquest  of  the  French  did  not  mean 
the  conquest  of  their  Indian  allies,  and  that 
the  English  had  no  claims  to  the  Indians' 
forests.  He  succeeded  in  cutting  off  de- 
tached English  posts  and  taking  small  forts. 
Amherst  proved  unfit  to  deal  with  him ;  he 
would  not  have  recourse  to  the  American 
militia,  and  both  despised  and  hated  hia 
enemy.  His  contempt  prevented  his  taking 
adequate  steps  to  conquer  Pontiac,  and  his 
indignation  at  the  torture  inflicted  on  his 
officers  made  him  devise  most  disgraceful 
means  of  revenge.  He  seriously  advised  the 
dissemination  of  small-pox  among  the  In- 
dians, and  the  use  of  bloodhounds  to  track 
them  down.  His  failure  no  doubt  was  a 
chief  cause  of  his  return  to  England  in  1763. 
There  Pontiac*s  conspiracy  was  unknown, 
and  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  was  received  as  the 
conqueror  of  Canada,  and  made  governor  of 
Virginia  and  colonel  of  the  60th  or  Ameri- 
can regiment.  His  fame  was  now  very  great. 
In  1768  he  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  the 
king,  and  on  the  suggestion  that  he  should 


Tesi^  his  abitcntoe  ^ 
an  impecuaiouB  noCleuiBn,  Lord  Bollyfourt, 
and  like  a  pension  inBtetul,  at  once  I  brew  up 
all  his  offices  and  commands.  TLen  his 
TCpularity  became  manifest,  and  Ilorace 
IValpola  writes  thai  'between  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  Sir  Jeffrey  Amhtrst,  poor 
Wilie*  is  completely  forgotten.'  The  king 
saw  hie  mistake,  and  nt  once  became  recon-  , 
ciled  to  AraLerst  by  giving  him  the  colo- 
nelcy of  the  3rd  as  well  hb  of  the  60th 
regiment.  In  1770  he  became  goTcmor  of 
Ouenwey,  and  in  1772  a  privy  ■•nM.n.illn.- 
lieutenan (-general    of   the   Oril: 


tup^rt  of  the  .American  war  and  the  value 
of  ilia  poinilarily  to  Ihe  government  endeared 
him  to  the  king,  who  made  him  in  1776  Lord 
Amherst,  in  1778  a  general,  and  in  1780 
colonel  of  the  2nd  Horse  Grenadiers,  now 
the  2nd  Life  Guards.  His  chief  sen-ices 
were  as  adviser  to  the  government  on  the 


office  on  the  fonnation  of  the  Itoekingham 
cabinet,  but  in  1783  became  again  officiating 
comnuinder-in-chief.  In  1787  he  was  re- 
created Lnrd  Amherst  with  remainder  to  his 
nephew,  and  in  1703,  thnngh  too  old  to  per- 
form his  duties  efHcientlj,  commander-in- 
chief.  In  1795  he  was  induced  to  resign  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  refused  an 
t>arldom,  but  in  1796  the  king  insisted  on 
makinfT  him  for  his  long  oei^'ices  a  tield-mar- 
ihal.  He  did  not  long  survive  this  last 
honour,  and  died  at  Montreal,  his  seat  in 
Kent,  on  3  Aug.  1797. 

Lord  Amherst's  great  military  services 
were  all  perfnnned  ui  ihe  y»ars  l'75e,  1769, 
and  1760,  when  he  proved  himself  worthy  of 
hi^h  command  by  his  quiet  self-control  and 
akiiiu]  combinations.  Ilis  failure  with  the 
Indians  was  not  BtmnKe,  for  he  committed 
the  great  fault  of  despising  his  enemy.  (If 
his  later  life  in  office  little  need  be  said. 
Ue  was  bv  no  means  a  good  commandet^in- 
ehief,  anil  allowed  innumerable  abuses  to 
grow  up  in  the  army.  He  kept  his  com- 
mand tut  almost  in  Sis  dotage  with  a  tena- 
city which  cannot  be  too  much  censured. 
Y«t,  though  not  a  great  man,  he  deserves  a 
very  honourable  position  amongst.  Engliali 
soldiers  and  sifttesmen  of  the  last  centurv. 
Hia  paraonal  good  qualities  were  undeniable, 
and  he  conliT  not  liavc  been  an  ordinary 
man  to  have  risen  from  page  to  llie  Duke  of 
Dorset  tn  be  field-marshal  conuuanding-in- 
chief.  llifl  greatest  glory  is  to  have  con- 
quered Cannila;  and  if  much  of  that  gloir 
bdonga  to   Pitt   and  Wolfe,  neither  Filts 


'  combinations  nor  Wolfe's  valour  would  have 
been  effectual  without  Amherst's  steady  pur- 
pose and  unflinching  determiiution, 

{There  is  do  published  life  of  Lord  Amhent, 
but  fair  nolicoj  ta  the  biograpliical  diotionariea 
and  enr^ydapKdins ;  see  also  the  UenlleiiiHn's 
Magazine  for  3epl.  1T97  ;  for  bis  CHmpaigus  in 
Canada  consult  Mabon's  Eislory  of  Enuland, 
vol.  iv.p  and  Bancroft's  Histoly  of  the  Uuitod 
.'^tat(s  of  America,  vol.  iii. ;  for  tha  caplnnt  of 
lyiuislmri;  *«  Prim'  do  la  Forterassp  de  Loui»- 
'■''■,:'  i'  '■! 'I.I'!  I  I'll'  livs  Anglais  aux  ordres du 
1 1  ■       ■     ■ '  I  r-.!  ut.  d«  I'Aniind  Boscawea 

'■   -  ■   '         ■    ■  r  ■  ■   iiililiahed  at  Strasburg;  for 

'ill   I  ir  I   ii lii'i'ogiisn)  the  vory  inlerr«t- 

111^  Ui. l,-i;j  V-j-'l.  k1  tjoniraissary  Wilson  during 
ihu  Eipuditiuu  of  the  British  and  Provincial 
Army  under  MBJor^-Oeuiiinl  Jeffrey  Amherst 
agniost  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  1759, 
published  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  18ST  ;  for  nliuuoii* 
to  his  later  life  see  Horace  Walpole's  Ixltrra, 
passim.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Lord  Am- 
herat,  by  Qainslio rough,  in  the  National  Purtnit 
Onllery.)  H,  M.  8. 

AMHEBST,  JOHN  (1718P-177S),  ad- 
miral, younger  brotlier  of  Jeft'ery,  first  Lord 
Amherst,  after  serving  as  midshipman  and 
lieutenant  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Admirals  Haddock  and  Ma- 
thews, was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
in  December  1744.  He  afterwards  aerved  aa 
flagK^aptain  to  Rear-Adiniral  Griffin, on  board 
the  Princess  Mary,  in  the  East  Indies;  and  in 
1753  commissioned  the  Mars,  of  64  guns,  as 
gUBi^-ship  at  Portsmouth,  which,  on  the 
threatening  of  war  in  17->5,  formed  part  of  the 
fleet  sent  into  North  American  waters  under 
Vice-.A.dmiral  Boacawen.  In  going  into  Hali- 
fax harbour,  then  but  little  known,  the  Mars 
took  the  ground,  and  was  totally  lost,  tlinugh 
her  stores  were  saved.  By  the  court  martial 
wbichinquiredinto  the  circumstance, Captain 
Amherst  was  acquitted  of  all  blame ;  and,  on 
Ilis  return  to  England,  was  appointed  to  the 
Deptford,  of  50  guns,  which  sailed  with  Ad- 
miral John  Byng  to  the  Mediterranean  in 
March  1756.  In  the  action  off  Cape  3Iolo 
on  ^  Mav,  the  admiral  ordered  the  Dept^ 
ford  to  quit  the  line  of  battle,  and  i>e  ready 
to  assist  any  ship,  as  she  might  be  directed : 
.\mlierBt's  part  was  thus  rather  that  of  an 
onlooker,  till,  late  in  the  day,  he  was  sig- 
nalled to  support  the  Intrepid,  then  much 
disabled.  In  the  following  year  he  com- 
manded the  Captain,  of  &i  gfuns,  at  Louis- 
lx)urg,iuiderHolbume8ndBo«cawen;  and  in 
1761  commanded  the 74-gun  ship  Arrogant  nt 
the  capture  of  Belle-Isle,  and  afterwards,  in 
1762.  as  senior  officer  at  Gibraltar,  with  a 
broad  pennant.  In  1765  he  wna  advanced 
to   flag  rank,  and  in  1776  was  appointed 
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commander-in-chief  at  Plymouth:  he  was 
still  holding  this  command,  when  he  died 
suddenly  at  Gosport,  on  14  Feb.  1778,  in  his 
69th  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  parish 
churcn  of  Sevenoaks,  where  there  is  a  ta- 
blet erected  to  his  memory  by  his  brother, 
Lord  Amherst. 

[Cliamock's  Biographia  Navalis,  v.  276 ;  Offi- 
cial Letters,  &c.,  in  the  Public  Record  Office.] 

J.K.L. 

AMHERST,  WILLIAM  PITT,  Earl 
Amherst  of  Arracan  (1773-1867),  diploma- 
tist and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  Lieu- 
tenant-general William  Amherst ;  was  bom 
in  January  1773,  and  succeeded  as  second 
baron  on  the  decease  of  his  uncle,  the 
late  commander-in-chief  in  Great  Britain, 
on  3  Aug.  1797.  Being  the  son  and  nephew 
of  officers  who  had  held  high  positions  in 
the  colonies  and  elsewhere,  ne  at  all  times 
took  a  keen  interest  in  foreign  affairs; 
and  when,  after  the  peace  of  1816,  the 
English  government  turned  their  attention 
to  the  complaints  of  injustice  and  exac- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  manda- 
rins which  reached  them  from  time  to  time 
from  the  English  merchants  at  Canton,  Lord 
Amherst  was  chosen  to  proceed  to  Peking 
as  British  envoy,  to  represent  to  the  Emperor 
Kea  KMng  the  wrongs  which  British  subjects 
were  suffering  under  his  rule.  In  February 
1816  Lord  Amherst  sailed  from  Spithead, 
and  after  a  voyage  of  no  uuusual  length  in 
those  dnvs  arrived  off  Canton  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  Julv.  There  he  was  met  by  man- 
darins of  an  inferior  grade,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  receive  him,  and  with  whom  he 
very  properly  declined  to  communicate  ex- 
cept through  his  secretaries.  After  consider- 
able delay,  permission  was  given  him  to 
proceed  to  Tientsin,  by  sea,  on  his  way  to  tlie 
capital,  and  at  that  city  he  was  again  met 
by  imperial  commissioners.  Being  far  re- 
moved from  all  semblance  of  English  power, 
the  commissioners,  who,  like  all  Asiatics,  bow 
only  when  conscious  of  weakness,  assumed 
an  arrogant  tone  in  their  dealings  with  the 
envoy.  The  presents  he  brought  from  the 
prince  regent  for  the  enii)eror  they  described 
as  articles  of  *  tribute,'  and  with  more  per- 
sistence than  diplomatic  skill  they  urged  him 
to  promise  to  perform  the  *  kotow,*  or  nine 
strikings  of  the  forehead  on  the  ground,  on 
being  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror. They  even  went  the  length  of  as- 
serting, though  falsely,  that  Lord  Macartney, 
when  granted  audiences  by  the  preceding 
emperor,  K'een-lung,  had  gone  through  this 
degrading  ceremony.  But  to  all  solicitations 
on  this  point  Ix)rd  Amherst  turned  a  deaf 


ear,  and  declared  his  intention  of  yidding 
only  so  &r  as  to  bow,  instead  of  prostrmting 
hiniBelf,  nine  times.  So  anxious  wero  tlie 
commissioners  to  see  for  themaelyes  what 
this  concession  amounted  to,  that,  at  a  din- 
ner which  they  gave  in  honour  of  the  envoj, 
some  imperial  insignia  were  introdnoed  be- 
fore which  they  *  kotow '-ed,  while  Lord  Am- 
herst and  his  staff  made  the  promised  num- 
ber of  bows.  After  much  time  had  been 
consumed  in  these  profitless  discuaaiona,  Uie 
oonunissioners,  finding  Lord  Amherst  finn, 
arranged  that  he  should  leave  Tientsin  for 
the  capital  on  14  Aug.  After  a  tedious 
journey  by  river  the  embassy  reached  Tung- 
chow,  and  from  thence  were  carried  on  to 
the  palace  of  Yuen-minff-yuen,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  evening  01  the  29th.  Won 
out  with  fatigue,  Lora  Amherst  was  about 
to  retire  for  the  night,  when  he  was  peremp- 
'  torily  invited  into  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror. Though  such  a  breach  of  the  com- 
I  monest  diplomatic  courtesy  might  have  been 
!  overlookea  on  the  plea  of  ignorance.  Lord 
Amherst,  deeming  it  probable,  from  the  hasty 
rudeness  of  the  message  and  the  insolent 
manner  of  the  messenffers,  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment 
to  force  him  to  perform  an  unbecoming  cere- 
mony, positively  refused  to  obey  the  com- 
'  mand.  The  result  was  that  without  further 
i  parley  he  was  sent  back  the  same  evening  to 
T'ung-chow,  on  his  way  to  Tientsin.  From 
this  point,  instead  of  returning  as  he  came 
by  sea,  he  was  conducted  down  the  Grand 
I  Canal,  and  over  the  celebrated  Meling  Pass, 
to  Canton,  where,  on  20  Jan.  1817,  he  re- 
embarked  for  England. 

Although  he  had  thus  failed  in  carrying 
out  the  object  of  his  mission,  the  true  cause 
of  his  want  of  success  was  duly  recognised 
by  his  countrymen  ;  and  when,  m  1823,  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  retired  from  the  go- 
vernor-generalship of  India,  Lord  Amherst 
was  appointed  by  the  directors  to  succeed 
him.  On  landing  at  Calcutta  (1  Au^.  1823) 
he  found  the  local  politics  much  disturbed 
in  consequence  of  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Buckingham,  a  newspaper  editor,  by  ordar 
of  John  Adam  [see  Adah,  John,  1779-1835], 
who  had  held  temporary  office  during  tfc 
internal  between  the  departure  of  Lori 
Hastings  and  Lord  Amherst's  arrival.  Bf 
judicious  firmness  and  conciliation.  Lord 
Amherst  succeeded  in  throwing  oil  upon 
the  troubled  waters  on  the  spot,  though 
Mr.  Buckingham  subsequently  carried  on 
the  contention  in  England,  nut  &r  more 
im|>ortant  matters  denumded  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  viceroy.  The  pretensioni 
of  the  king  of  Burmah  had  for  some  time 
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been  giving  ri«i>  to  iiii>-H8iiii<«e,  and  when 
iMtd  Amherst  fuwuuni'il  the  govemor-gene- 
mJthip  he  won  met  by  it  dfumnit  from  that 
aoviTUgn  for  the  Rewinn  of  the  whole  of 
Ewlem  Bengnl.  Not  BBtistied  with  making 
this  bold  reuiieM.the  kingdrovt  out  by  force 
of  numberetbeEiigUi'hgarriKoii  on  the  island 
of  Shapporee  nt  thr^  moulbof  thvNnef  ririT, 
Mid  deajHitchvd  Oeniral  Miha  Bundoola  to 
conquer  Bengal.  So  fiiU  wa«  he  of  Hrrogant 
oonlidence  ■»  to  the  result  of  the  csmpaign 
that  he  ordered  this  geaeml,  after  vaoquisb' 
ing  the  English  troops,  to  bring  Lord  Am- 
hiTsl,  bound  in  golden  fetters,  into  his  nre- 
aenue.  'Hiis  presumpluons  conduct  tnade  a 
continuaiiee  of  peace  impossible,  and  on 
£4  Feb.  18:J4  Lord  Amherst  issued  a  procla- 
mation of  war.  Although  our  siiccesses 
during  the  operations  which  followed  were 
by  DO  means  uncheqiiered  by  misfortune,  the 
net  result  of  the  various  campaigns  was  that 
R«ngonu,  Marts  ban  on  the  Tenasserim  coast, 
«nd  Prome,  the  capital  of  I.iOwer  Bunnab, 
were  captured  by  our  troops.  Having  by 
these  reverses  had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  real 
strength  of  the  British  power  iu  India,  and 
fearing  lest  further  disasters  should  overtake 
him,  the  king  prinweed  terms  of  peace,  and 
eventually  agieea  to  cede  to  the  English 
TenASserim,  Arracan,  and  Assam,  and  to  pay 
the  exiienees  of  the  war.  Xo  sooner  had 
Lord  Ambflrst  thus  succeeded  in  securing 
peace  with  Burniah  than  n  case  of  disputed 
aiiecession  at  Bhurtpore  again  taxed  his 
atatesmanship,  The  circumstances  of  this 
kfiiiir  were  of  a  kind  well  understood  by 
»tndents  of  Oriental  history.  A  youthful 
heir  had  succeeded  to  (he  wyahshipj  and  had 
hecn  deposed  by  an  ambitious  cousin,  Uoor- 

CSU  by  nnme.  As  the  young  rajah  hsd 
1  recognised  by  the  government  of  India,  ' 
8ir  Dovicf  Ochlerfony,  the  English  political 
agent  in  Northern  India,  at  once  onlen'd  a 
fores  To  march  on  Bhurtpore  to  support  his 
claiuM.  At  the  moment  (his  policy  was  dis- 
•pproved  of  by  Irfird  Amherst,  who  recalled 
the  tmopB.  Subsequent  evunts,  however,  ! 
proyitd  tltnt  Sir  David  Ochterlony's  policy 
was  tiitr  true  one,  and  Lord  Combermere  was 
despatched  with  a  force  of  30,000  troops  of  1 
nil  armsand  100  guns  to  reinstate  the  rightful 
rajah  09  bis  ibrone.  After  a  short  campaign, 
in  which  Bhurtpore  was  captured  by  assault, 
X)oorjlln  Ail  was  deposed,  and  the  young  rajah 
waslefl  in  undisputed  possession  of  his  heri- 
tage. For  hisservices  in  this  matter  and  iu 
I  hs  gene  ml  conduct  of  affairs  in  India,  Lord 
Amhnnit  was  created  au  earl,  and  received 
at  the  some  time  tbe  thanks  of  the  directors 
and  propristors  of  the  East  India  tympany.  , 
Tonrda  the  close  of  the  same  year  (l)S2U'), 


he  made  a  jiolitically  successfid  tour  through 
tbe  norlh-wesl  provinces,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  he  inaugurated  Simla  as  a  vice- 
regal sanatorium.  I' or  some  time  previously 
his  health  had  been  uncertain,  and  in  Febru- 
ary lS'2>i  he  embarked  for  England,  having 
already  sent  in  his  resignation  as  viceroy. 
During  the  remainder  of  nis  life  he  lived  com- 
paratively retired  from  public  affairs,  and  died 
lU  18J3Tat  theageof  M.  Lord  Amherst  waa 
twice  married,  first.on  24  July  ISOO,  loSarah. 
countess  dowager  of  Plymouth,  relict  of 
Uther  llickman,  fifth  earl'  of  Plymouth,  by 
wbcim  he  had  issue  one  son,  Willianv  Pitt, 
^'isOlnl^t  Ilolmesdnle,  and  one  daughter. 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  who  married  Sir  John  Hay 
^'illiams ;  and  secondly,  on  3S  May  1839,  to 
Slary,  countess  dowager  of  Plymouth,  relict 
of  Other  Archer,  sixth  earl  of  Plymouth. 

[Ellin's  Journal  of  the  PrueeodingB  of  ibe  lute 
EnilnLSKy  lo   ChiiiM.    1017;  THvlor'a   Manual  of 
the  Hisfiry  of  India,  1870 ;  Surke'H  Peerage] 
R.  K.  D. 

AMHUaST,  NICHOL.\S  (1697-1742), 

S[iet  and  political  writer,  was  born  at  Mar- 
eu  in  Kent  IB  Oct.  169"  (C.  J.  RowifBOK'B 
Jtn/Utfr  o/MrrrhuHt  Tnyhri'  School,  ii.  22). 
lie  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors' School, 
whence  he  was  electe<l  (16  June  1716)  to  a 
schnlarsliip  at  St.  John's  ('fillege,  Oiford. 
He  published,  whilst  nt  (txford,  an  'Enistle 
from  a  Student  at  Oxford  to  the  Chevalier;' 
a  'Congratulatory  Epistle  to  Addison  on  his 
being  made  Secretary  of  State;'  and  a 
translation  of  Addison's  poem  on  the  reeur- 
rection;  but  on  39  June  1719,  when  he 
would  have  proceeded  in  due  course  to  a 
fellowship,  he  was  expelled  from  the  univer- 
sity, on  accflunt,  it  was  alleged,  of  his  liber- 
tinism and  misconduct.  According,  however, 
to  Amhurat's  own  account  of  the  affair, 
the  action  of  the  authorities  was  prompted 
solely  by  their  dislike  of  his  persistent  whig 
principles,  and  of  his  openly  expressed  hatred 
of  toryism  and  of  tbe  extreme  higli-church 

Sirty.  In  tbe  ironical  dedication  to  Dr. 
elaune  prefixed  to  his  poems,  he  gives  the 
following  reasons  why  'one  Nicholas  Ain> 
huiBt  of  St.  John's  f'ollege  was  expelled. 
Imprimi',  for  loving  foreign  turnips  and  pres- 
byterian  bishojis.  Itrm,  for  ingratitude  to 
his  benefactor, that  sjiotless  martyr,  William 
Land.  Item,  for  believing  that  steeples  and 
oi^ians  are  not  necessary  to  salvation.  Item, 
for  preaching  without  orders  and  praying 
without  a  commission.  Ileta,  for  lampoon- 
ing priestcraft  and  petticoat-craft.  /fe>it,for 
not  lampooning  the  government  and  tbe  re- 
volution, //em.forpri-ingintoseeret  history.' 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  ranch  truth  thera 


Amhurst  3^2  Amhurst 

is  in  this  and  other  narratives  of  the  trans-  '  *  The  Test  of  Love.'    In  1722  Amhurst  pub- 
action  given  by  Amhurst ;  but  it  is  tolerably    lished  '  The  British  Qeneral,  a  Poem  sacred 
certain  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic  whig  at  '  tothememoryof  JohnDukeof  Marlborough^' 
Oxford  and  a  member  of  the  Constitution    in  1722  'The  Conspiracy,'  inscribed  tol^rd 
Club,  which  was  in  much  disfavour  with  the  i  Cadogan,  and  in  1724  '  Oculus  Britamiis,'  a 
heads  of  colleges  and  leading  members  of  the  '  satirical  poem  on  his  old  enemy  the  univer- 
university,  who  were  nearly  all  violent  tories.    sity  of  Oxford.     Of  his  subsequent  literal^ 
This,  and  a  faculty  for  detecting  and  satirifr- ;  career  we  have  few  particulars.     He  contn- 
ing  the  abuses  which  were  rife  in  the  univer-  :  buted  largely  to  a  periodical  called  '  Com- 
sity,  might  have  been  sutRcient  in  themselves    mon  Sense,'  and  gradually  became  prominent 
to  cause  the  authorities  of  St.  John's  to  grasp  |  among  the  group  of  pamphleteers  and  jour- 
eagerly  at  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  |  nalista  who  assailed  the  government  of  Sir 
him.     In  1718  he  had  published  a  poem  in  I  Kobert  Walpole.    On  5  Dec  1726  he  issued, 
five  cantos,  called  '  Protestant  Popery ;  or    under  the  pseudonym  of '  Caleb  D'Anvers  of 
the  Convocation '  (printed  by  Curll,  without    Gray's  Inn,'  the  first  number  of  the  feimous 
the  author's  name),  in  which  Bishop  Hoadly  i '  Craftsman,'  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
is  eulogised,  and  the  extreme  high-church-  i  political  journals  of  this  age.     Bolingbroke 
men  attacked ;  and  the  same  year  he  wrote  '  and  Pulteney  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
a  shorter  poem  called  ^  Strephon's  Revenge ;    pages  of  the  '  Craftsman,'  and  it  was  to  them 
a  Satire  on  the  Oxford  Toasts,'  which  d^s    (andtotheformerin  particular)  that  it  chiefly 
severely  with  the  license  and  profligacy  pre-  i  owed  both  its  literary  merit  and  its  great  re- 
vailing  in  the  university  town.    He  was  also  I  nutation ;  Amhurst,  however,  appears  to  have 
the  author  (in  all  probability)   of  a  poem    had  from  the  beginning  the  editorial  conduct 
called  '  The  Protestant  Session.  .  .  .  By  a  <  of  the  PApei^y  &nd  to  have  managed  it  with 
member  of  the  Constitution  Club  at  Oxford,'    much  abilitv.     Its  success  was  remarkable, 
printed  by  Curll  in  1719,  in  which  Stanhope  i  It  was  said  to  have  attracted  more  atten- 
18  addressed  in  a  strain  of  excessive  adula-    tion  than  any  periodical  of  the  kind  hither- 
tion.    On  his  expulsion  from  Oxford  in  June    to  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  many 
1719,  Amhurst   seems   to  have   settled  in  '  as  ten  thousand   copies  were  sold   in  one 
London,  and  to  have  adopted  literature  as  i  day.     On  2  July  173^  there  appeared  in  the 
his  profession.     In  1721  he  began  a  series  of  |  *  CJraftsman '  an  ironical  letter  purporting  to 
fifty  periodical  pajiers,  called  *  Teme  Filius,'  ,  come  from  Colley  Cibber,  the  poet  laureate, 
whicli  appeared  every  Wednesday  and  Satur-  .  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  new  act 
day  from  1 1  January  to  6  July.     The  *  Terno    for  licensing  plays  should  be  extended  to  old 
Filius'  wa«  Amhurst's  revenge  on  the  uni-    as  well  as  new  works,  and  pointed  out  that 
versity,  which  it  satirises  very  severely.     It  !  there  was  a  good  deal  whicn  might  be  con- 
is  written  with  ranch  liveliness,  and  occasion- i  strued  as  seditious  in  the  works  of  Shake- 
ally  with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  and  though  i  speare  and  other  writers.     Tlie  letter  con- 
no  doubt  greatly  exaggerated  it  is  of  conside- |  eludes   bv   suggesting   that   the    ostensible 
rahle  value  owing  to  the  ample  description  i  writer,  Cihber,  should  be  made  licenser  and 
it  gives  of  life  at  Oxford  in  the  first  quarter    corrector  of  old  plavs.     For  this  *  suspected 
of  the  eighteenth  century.     No.  45  of  the  .  libel,'  as  it  was  called,  the  printer  of  the 
series  contains  the  narrative  of  Amliurst's  ',  *  Craftsman  '  was  arrested  by  a  warrant  from 
expulsion  from  the  university,  and  Xo.  50  ,  the  secretary  of  state;  but  Amhurst  surren- 
an  account  of  the  Oxford  Constitution  Club.  |  dered  himself  in  his  stead,  and  was  kept  in 
A  second  edition,  with  a  letter  to  the  vice-  i  custody  some  days.     He  only  obtained  hi* 
chanctOlor,  appeared  in  1726.     In  1720  Am-  j  release  on  suing  out  his  Habeas  Corpus  be- 
hurst  published  a  small  volume  of  *  Poems    fore  the  judges ;  and  the  matter  was  then 
on  Several  Occasions,'  which  include  para- !  dropped  by  the  government.   Two  pamphlets 
phrases  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  I  against  the  excise  were  reprinted  from  the 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Exodus;  a  number  i  *  Craftsman'  in   1733,  and   are  ascribed  to 


of  imitations  of  Catullus;  several  epigrams 
on  the  author's  Oxford  enemies;  and  an 
account  of  the  invention  of  the  cork-screw. 
Without  displaying  any  high  poetical  power, 
Amhurst  knew  how  to  turn  out  smooth  and 


Vmhurst.  The  last  years  of  Amhurst's  life- 
were  unfortunate.  AVhen  Pulteney  and  hi? 
friends  made  their  peace  with  the  government, 
they  did  nothing  for  their  useful  associate: 
and  the  closing  portion  of  his  life  appears 


fluent  verses,  not  deficient  in  a  certain  wit  |  to  have  been  spent  in  much  poverty  ana  dis- 
and  liveliness,  although  occasionally  dis- i  tress.  Hediedat  Twickenham,  12  April  1742, 
figured  by  a  good  deal  of  coarseness.  The  of  a  broken  heart,  it  is  said,  and  according 
*  Poems '  were  successful  enough  to  call  for  '  to  one  account  was  indebted  to  the  charity 
a  second  edition  in  1723,  to  which  was  added  '  of  his  printer,  Richard  Francklin,  for  a  tomb. 
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[Cibber*8  Liyes  of  the  Poets,  1763,  t.  335; 
Ralph's  Case  of  Authors  by  Profession,  1758, 

L32 ;  Davis's  Lord  Chesterfield's  Characters 
Tiewed ;  Gent.  Mag.  vii.  430,  573 ;  Kippis's 
Biographia  Britannica ;  H.  B.  Wilson's  History 
of  Merchant  Taylors*  School.]  S.  J.  L. 

AMMONIO,  ANDREA  (1477-1517), 
Latin  secretary  to  Henry  VIII,  was  bom  at 
Lucca  in  Italy,  and  lived  during  his  early 
years  in  Rome,  where  he  acquired  a  great  re- 
putation as  a  classical  student.  He  was  sent 
to  England  as  apostolic  notary  and  collector 
for  the  pope,  and  became  the  friend  of  the 
eminent  English  scholars,  John  Colet  and 
William  Grocyn,  and  of  Erasmus,  then  re- 
siding in  this  country.  For  some  time  he 
lodg^  with  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  suffered  great  misery,  as  he  says  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Erasmus  (Erasm.  Epist,  125), 
where  he  expresses  his  regret  at  having  left 
Rome.  In  1512  the  king  gave  him  a  canonry 
and  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of 
Westmmster,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Latin  secretary  to  Henry  VIII,  and 
was  made  prebendary  of  Compton-Dundon 
and  Writhhngton  in  Somersetshire,  as  well 
as  prebendary  of  Fordington  in  the  diocese 
of  Salisbury.  The  same  year  he  accompanied 
the  king  during  his  campaign  in  France,  and 
is  said  to  have  celebrat^  tiie  Battle  of  the 
Spurs,  the  taking  of  Touniay  and  Terouenne, 
as  well  as  the  victory  obtained  in  Scotland 
over  James  IV,  in  a  Latin  poem  called  Pane- 
gyiicus,  which  seems  never  to  have  been 

?rinted,  but  was  highly  extolled  by  Erasmus, 
n  1514  he  became  naturalised  by  letters  pa- 
tent, and  it  is  said  that  shortly  afterwards 
Leo  X  appointed  him  his  nuncio  at  the  Eng- 
lish court.  But,  according  to  the '  Calendar  of 
State  Papers '  (ii.  par.  774),  Ammonio  was  still 
secretary  to  the  king  in  1516,  whilst  thepope^s 
nuncio  was  Cardinal  Chieregato.  Sir  Tnomas 
More  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  dated  19  Aug. 
1517,  bewails  the  loss  of  Andrea  Ammonio, 
who  died,  probably  the  day  before,  of  the 
sweating  sickness,  when  he  had  not  yet 
reached  nis  fortieth  year.  This  sickness  seems 
to  have  attacked  him  suddenly,  for  on  14  July 
he  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  profess- 
ing his  devotion  (Calendar  of  Venetian 
State  Papers,  ii.  par.  906).  Eleven  of  his  let- 
ters are  found  among  those  of  Erasmus,  and 
three  holograph  letters  are  in  the  manuscript 
department  of  the  British  Museum.  In  one 
of  these  three  he  raises  Wolsey's  suspicion 
against  the  Bishop  of  Worcester;  in  the 
second  he  exposes  to  the  cardinal  the  dangers 
threatening  Italy  from  the  Turks  and  the 
Swiss,  and  in  tne  third  he  expresses  his 
apprehenaion  that  the  pope  will  join  France 
unless  Henry  VIU  can  bring  the  Swiss  to 


assist  him.  In  the  '  Scriptorum  illustrium 
Majoris  Brytannite  Catafogus,'  Bale,  1559 
(cent.  xiii.  num.  45),  it  is  mentioned  tliat 
Ammonio  wrote  several  eclogues,  bucolic  and 
other  poems  and  epigrams,  a  history  of  the 
war  in  Scotland,  and  a  *  De  Rebus  Nihili,' 
all  in  Latin.  These  seem  to  have  been  lost, 
or  perhaps  were  never  published.  A  clever 
Latin  eclogue,  however,  between  Ammon 
and  Lycas,  was  printed  in  the  *  Bucolicorum 
Auctores,'  Bale,  1546,  and  a  poem  entitled 
'  Lucensis,  carmen  Asclepiadeum  et  alia  car- 
mina,'  attributed  to  Ammonio,  is  said  to  have 
been,  in  1784,  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris. 

[Giammaria  Mazzuchelli'tf  Gli  Scrittoridltalia, 
vol.  i.  part  2 ;  Desiderius  Erasmus,  Epistolae ; 
John  Bale,  Scriptorum  Illustrium  Majoris  Bry- 
tannie,  &c. ;  Adelung's  continuation  of  JocherV 
Allgemeines  Gelehrten  Lexicon ;  Brit.  Mus. 
Catal.]  H.  V.  L. 

AMNER,  JOHN  (d.  1641),  was  appointed 
organist  of  Ely  Cathedral  and  master  of 
the  choristers  in  1610.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford  in  1613,  and 
seems  to  have  been  in  holy  orders.  He  com- 
posed several  services  and  anthems,  the  au- 
'  tographs  of  which  are  presented  in  the  ca- 
thedral library  at  Ely,  and  other  manuscript 
compositions  by  him  are  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  the  collections  at  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
1615  he  published  a  collection  of  'Sacred 
Hymns  ...  for  Voices  and  Viols.*  He  died 
at  Ely  in  1641. 

[Hawkins'8  History  of  Music  fed.  1853),  ii. 
569;  DickHon's  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Music  in 
Ely  Cathedral  (1861)  ;  Wood,  Fasti  Oxonienset* 
(ed.  1815),  i.  351 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. ;  Catalogue 
of  Music  in  Peterhouse.]  W.  B.  S. 

AMNER,  RALPH  (d.  1664),  a  relation 
of  John  Ajnner,  was  admitted  a  lay  clerk 
of  Ely  Cathedral  in  1604,  and  retained  the 
post  until  1609,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Michael  Este.  He  seems  to  have  been  in 
holy  orders,  for  he  was  soon  after  this  ap- 
pointed to  a  minor  canonrj'  at  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  On  the  death  of  John 
Amery  in  1623  Ajnner  was  sworn  in  as  gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Royal,  where  he  sang  bass. 
On  this  his  canonry  at  AVindsor  was  declared 
vacant ;  but  on  the  mediation  of  Charles  I 
(then  Prince  of  Wales)  he  was  allowed  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  to  retain  it.     He  was 

5 resent  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II,  and 
ied  at  Windsor  3  March  1663-4.  In  Hil- 
ton's *  Catch  that  Catch  Can  '  (1667)  there  is 
a '  catch  instead  of  an  epitaph  upon  Mr.  Ralph 
Amner  of  Windsor  (commonly  called  tne 
Bull-Speaker),*  the  music  of  wluch  is  bv  Br. 
ChUd. 
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[Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel  Royal  (Camden 
80c.  1872),  pp.  10,  11,  18,  67,  68,  94,  128,  207;  : 
Dick0OD*8  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Miudc  in  Ely 
Cathedral  (1861);  Sloane  MS.  4847,  IT.  39, 46.] 

W.  B.  S. 

AMNER,  RICHARD  (1736-1808),  a 
presbyterian  (otherwise  unitarian)  divine, 
and  hiom  in  1736,  was  one  of  several  children 
of  Ricliard  and  Anne  Amner,  of  Hinckley, 
] Leicestershire,  his  baptism,  in  the  register  of 
the  presbyterian  (otherwise  unitarian)  meet- 
ing-house there,  being  set  down  for  26  April 
1737.  He  entered  the  Daventry  Academy, 
to  prepare  for  a  dissenting  pulpit,  in  1755: 
he  stayed  there  seven  years,  accepting  the 
<.*harge  of  the  unitarian  chapel  in  Middlegate 
Street,  Yarmouth,  21  July  1762  (Browne's 
Congregationalism  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk), 
Here  his  theology  did  not  prove  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  theology  of  his  congre^tion; 
And,  preaching  to  them  for  the  last  time  on 
5  March  1764,  he  moved  to  Hampstead, 
London,  where  he  commenced  duty  tiie  fol- 
lowing year,  1765.  He  published  three  books 
whilst  at  Hampstead :  1. '  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Weekly  Festival  of  the  Christian  Church* 
(anonymous),  1768.  2.  *  An  Account  of  the 
Positive  Institutions  of  Christianity,'  1774. 
3.  *  An  Essay  towards  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Tronhecies  of  Daniel,*  1776.  In  1777  he 
left  to  De  pastor  at  Coseley,  Staffordshire; 
he  retained  this  charge  till  the  end  of  1794, 
when,  retiring  from  the  ministry  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  study  in  Ilmckley,  his 
native  town,  lie  lx»came  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  tlie  *  Gentleman's  ^lagazine  ' 
(Nichols's  Preface  to  General  Index  to  Gent. 
Mag.  from  1787  to  1818).  He  publishe<l  his 
fourth,  and  last,  volume  there,  *  Considera- 
tions on  the  Doctrines  of  a  P'uture  State,'  in 
1 797,  and  died  8  June  180^3,  aged  67. 

George  Steevens  lived  at  Hampstead  during 
the  twelve  years  that  Amner  preached  there; 
and  in  1793  (Amner  liaving  removed  in  1777, 
sixteen  years  before),  when  Steevens  brought 
out  his  renowned  edition  of  Shakespeare,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  put  Amner's  name  to 
gross  notes  to  which  he  was  ashamed  to  put 
his  own.  Allibone  gives  an  erroneous  ac- 
<*ount  of  this  literary-  scandal,  which  procured 
much  sympathy  for  Amner  in  its  day. 

[Park's  }Iami)stefi(l,  ]>.  237  ;  Wilson's  MSS.  in 
Dr.  Williams's  Libniry  ;  Honu-'s  IntriMluction  to 
The  CVit.  Study  of  tho  Holy  .Scriptures,  p.  339  : 
Onnc's  HiMiothoca  Bi1>lica,  p.  12;  Gent.  Mag. 
June  1803;  Chalmers's  (ten.  Biog.  Diet.  art. 
^  Amner;*  Nichols's  lUustnititms  of  Literature, 
viii.  335 ;  Steevens's  Shakesi>eare,  xii.  603 ; 
Monthly  Magazine,  xv.  594  ;  Monthly  Review, 
1.  159;  Nichols's  Leicestershire, iv.  747;  Christian 


Life,  vol.  ix.  No.  360 ;  British  Critic,  Oil  xiil 
294  et  seq.]  J.  H. 

AMORT,  THOMAS,  D.D.  (1701.17741, 
dissenting  tutor,  was  bom  at  Taunton  en 
28  Jan.  1/01.    His  father  was  a  grocer  and 
his  mother  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Heniy  Oiofe. 
He  was  at  school  under  Chadwick,  a  keal 
dissenting  minister,  and  learned  Fiendi  at 
Exeter  under  Majendie,  a  refugee  minifter. 
On  25  March  171/  he  entered,  as  a  divinitT 
student,  the  Taunton  Academy,  then  the 
chief  seat  of  culture  for  the  dissent^i  of 
the  west,  under  Stephen  James  of  Fullwood, 
who  taught  theology,  and  Henry  G^ye,  wbo 
taught  philosophy.    He  received  his  testi- 
monials for  the  ministr}'  in  1722,  and  then 
went  to    Ix)ndon    to    study    experimental 
physics  in  the  academy  of  the  Key.  John 
Barnes,  F.R.S.,  Moorfields.      In   1725,  on 
Stephen  James*s  death  and  before  his  own 
ordmation,  he  acted  as  assistant  in  tbe  minis- 
try to  Robert  Darch,  at  Hull  Bishops,  who 
died  31  Jan.  1737-8,  aged  65,  and  in  the 
Taimton  Academy  to  Groye.  He  was  ordained 
3  Oct.  1730  as  colleague  to  Edmund  Bataon 
at  PauFs  Meeting,  Taunton.     Batson  wn 
more  conser^'atiye  in  theology  than  Amotr, 
and  besides  was  imwilling  to  divide  the  sti- 
pend ;  hence,  in  1732,  Amoiy's  friends  seceded 
and  built  him  a  new  meeting-house  inTancred 
Street.   On  Grove's  death  in  1738  Amoiy  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  academy.    A  list 
of  his  students  is  given  in  the  *  Monthly 
Repository/  1818;  there  were  more  men  of 
mark   unier  Grove ;    Amorj-'s   best   pupils 
were  Tliomas  and  John  "VVright  of  Bristol. 
In  1741  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  S.  Baker  of  Southwark.      By  her  he 
had  five  children,  four  of  whom  survived 
him.     lie  removed  to  London  in  Octoher 
1759  to  become  afternoon  preacher  at  the 
Old  Jewry-,  and  in  1766  succeeded  Dr.  S. 
Chandler  as  co-pastor  of  the  congregation 
with  Nathaniel  White.    He  was  elected  one 
of  Dr.  Williams's  trustees  in  1767  (his  po^ 
trait  is  in  the  WilliamsLibrarv).  He  received 
the    degree   of  D.D.    Edin."^  in   1768,  and 
was  Tuesday  lecturer  at  Salters'  Hall  from 
1768,  and  morning  preacher  at  Newington 
Gretm,  as  colleague  with  Dr.  Richard  Price? 
from  1770,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 
Though  thus  full  of  preaching  engagement^ 
he  was  not   so  popular  in  Ix)ndon   as  he 
had  lx^en  in  Taunton.     His  theology,  of  the 
Glarkean  t^-pe,  was  not  cousenative  enough 
for  the  built  of  the  London  presbyterians  of 
that  day.     Ilis  style  was  dry  and  disquisi- 
tional;  his  manner  wanting  in  animation. 
But  he  was  a  leader  of  the  dissenting  liberaU, 
and  in  1772  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  agi- 


Uionfora  removal  of  the  suhHcript ion  tollie 
OCtrinal  articles  of  ihe  estabtieued  cliiircli. 
ill  I779demftndedaf  alldissentmc'miDiBterR 
y  the  Toleration  Act.  Amory,  like  manv 
then,  had  in  point  of  fact  nerer  subscribed, 
nd  he  had  to  combat  the  opposition  of  hid 
riends,  -who  thought,  with  Priestley,  that  a 
ahacription  not  ri^dly  enforced  was  better 
hananewdeclaratiun  (that  they  received  the 
Ictipturee  ns  containing  a  divine  revelation), 
rhich  might,  be  pressed  in  the  interests  of 
itolemnce.  Amory  did  not  live  to  see  the 
ill  for  this  new  decUmtion  pass,  after  being 


roirnd  of  diitsent  at  Bnnhill  Fields.  The 
wcription  on  bis  tomb  speaks  of  him  as 
lUTJa^  been  employed  for  more  than  fifty 
MVa  in  humbly  endeavouring  to  discover 
i^.  unveil]  tlie  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
«  origin  and  purity.  Kippis  gives  a  list  of 
is  twenty-sevrn  publications,  including  pre- 
MM  itnd  single  sermons.  His  maiden  eitort 
rwt  a  '  Poem  un  Taunton.'  17^-1.  He  wrote 
he  life  and  edited  the  worksof  Grove,  1745; 
refixed  a  memoirof  the  author  to  Dr.  George 
lenaon's  'Life  of  Jesus  Christ,'  17fti;  and 
dited  Chandler's  posthumous  sermons,  with 
lemoir,  176A.  In  ail  his  literary  work  he 
ras  an  honest,  dull,  nerviceable  man. 

[Panenl  Sermoa  by  KoRer  FIbxidhd,  D.D., 
771:  Biog.  brit.  (art.  by  Kippis.  bis  rloss 
riend);  Uuivh'B  Hiit.  of  Preib.  and  Gen.  Bapt. 
ninrehM  in  the  Went  ••[  HuglxDil.  1835.  p.  208  ; 
troDg's  Fiineml  Sfrmnn  for  H.  Grovf.]   A.  O. 

AMORY,  THOMAS  (1891  ?-1788).  e^ 
entric  wriliT,  was  the  son  of  Councillor 
Linory,  who  aceomponied  William  III  to 
reland,  was  made  secretary-  for  the  forfeited 
»t*t«e,  andpoesessed  a  considerable  property 
a  coiinty  Clare.  It  appears  from  a  confused 
tatemrnt  of  theyoimger  Amory's  son^Gent. 
Mag.  Iviii.  lOGS,  lix.  lOd),  that  Councillor 
Vmory  was  a  Tliomas  Amory  of  Bunnittv, son 
if  another  Tbomas  Amory  by  bis  wife  Eliia- 
>eth,dBiightertotheninete.mth  Lord  Kerry 
IjOIiob'b  iVri^i"  Iff  Ireland,  by  Archdall,  it. 
,99).  Though  Irish  by  descent ,  Amory  was  not 
K)minlrebiiid,but  {rom  some  of  bis  writings 
t  may  be  gathered  that  he  had  lived  in  Dub- 
in,  where  he  says  that  he  knew  Swifl.  In 
:761  he  advtsrti««d  a  letter  to  Lord  Orrery, 
ntended  to  prove  that  Swift's  sermon  upon 
be  Trinily,  far  from  deserving  Orrery's 
iraises,  was  really  'the  most  seuseliuis  and 
le^icablu  performance  ever  produced  by  or- 
hoaoxy  to  corrupt  the  divine  religion  of  the 
)leMed  Je«iis.'  In  London  he  bad  seen  »ome- 
faing  of  Toland  and  of  the  nolorioug  CujIL 
Iboat  1757  he  was  living  in  ^'est minster. 


with  a  small  eountrj'  retreat  near  lloiinslow. 

'  He  was  married  and  had  one  son,  Dr.  Robert 
Amory,  who  was  in  practice  for  many  vears 
at  Wakefield.  Amory  lived  a  secluded  life, 
had  a  '  very  peculiar  look  and  aspect '  with 
the  tDaoDers  of  a  gentleman,  and  scarcely 
ever  stirred  abroad  excupt  '  like  a  bat  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,'  wandering  in  abstract 
meditation  through  the  crowded  streets.  He 
died  25  Nov.  1788,  at  the  age  of  97  (Gent. 
Mag.  lis.  572). 

Amorj'  published,  in  17''>5.  '  Memoirs  con- 
taining the  Lives  of  several  Iddiea  of  Great 
Britain.  Allistory  of  Antiquities,  Produc- 
tions of  Nature  and  Monuments  of  Art. 
Observations  on  the  Christian  Religion  as 
professed  by  the  Established  Church  and  Dis- 
senters of  every  Denomination.  Remarhs  on 
the  Writing  ot'  the  greatest  English  Divines : 
with  a  Variety  of  Disquisitions  and  Opinions 
relative  to  Criticism  and  Manners  and  many 
eitra«rdinary  Actions.'     2  vols.  8vo.      The 

I  same  year  appeared  an  anonvmous  pamphlet, 
presumably  oyAmorv.called 'A  Ijetter to  the 

'  Reviewers  occasioned  by  their  Account  of  a 
Book  called  "  Memoirs,  Sc." '  In  1756  iie 
published  the  first,  and  in  lititi  the  second. 

'  voliuiie  of '  The  Life  of  John  Bnncle,  Ehj.  : 

I  containing  various  observations  and  reflec- 
tions  made  in  several  parts  of  the  world  and 
many  extraordinary  relations,'  8vo.  Both 
books  have  befla  reprinted  in  12mo.  '  John 
Buncic '  is  virtually  a  continuation  of  the 

I  memnirs.  The  book  is  a  literary  curiosity, 
containing  on  extrnordinnry  meilley  of  reli- 
gious and  sentimental  rhapsodies,  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  and  occasional  fragment* 
of  apparently  genuine  autobiography.  '  The 
soul  of  Rabelaie,' eays  Ilailitt,  'passed  into 
John  (Thomas)  Amory.'    Tlie  phrase  is  sug- 

festcd  by  Amory's  rollicking  love  adi'eutures. 
le  marries  seven  wives  in  the  two  volumes 
of  Buncle,  generally  after  a  day's  acquaint- 
ance, and  buries  them  a«  rapidly.  They  are 
all  of  superlative  beaut  v,  virtue,  and  genius, 
and,  in  part  icular,  sound  unitarians.  A  great 
port  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  theological 
disquisition,  showing  considerable  reaaiu^, 
in  defence  of '  Christian  deism.'  Much  of  bis 
love-making  and  religious  discussion  takes 
place  in  the  north  of  England,  and  there  is 
some  inti'rest  in  his  referejices  to  the  beauty 
of  the  lake  scenery.  His  impassable  crags, 
fathomless  lakes,  and  secluded  valleys,  con- 
taining imaginary  convents  of  unitarian 
monks  and  nuns,  suggest  the  light-beaded 
ramblings  of  delirium.  Amory  was  clearly 
disordered  in  his  intellect,  though  a  writer 
in  the  '  Bet  respective  Review '  is  scandalised 
at  the  imputation  and  admires  him  without 
qualification.     A  promise  at  the  end  of  the 
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memoirs  to  give  some  recollections  of  Swift 
and  of  Mrs.  Qrierson  was  never  fulfilled. 

[Life  in  General  Biog.  Diet.  1798,  Hlightlpr 
compressed  in  Chalmerses  Biog.  Diet.;  Hazlitts 
Round  Table,  essay  18;  Retrospective  Review 
(lstHeries\vi.  100;  Notes  and  Queries  (Ist  series), 
xi.  68;  Gent.  Mag.  Iviii.  1062,  lix.  107,  322, 
372  ;  Saturday  Review,  12  May  1877.]    L.  S. 

AMOS^  ANDREW  (1791-1860),  lawyer 
and  professor  of  law,  was  bom  in  1791  in 
India,  where  his  father,  James  Amos,  Russian 
merchant,  of  Devonshire  Square,  London, 
who  had  travelled  there,  had  married  Corne- 
lia Bont6,  daughter  of  a  Swiss  general  officer 
in  the  Dutcli  service.  The  family  was  Scotch, 
and  took  its  name  in  the  time  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. Andrew  Amos  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  a  Sfellow,  after  graduating  as  fifth 
wrangler  in  1813.  lie  was  called  to  the  bar 
by  the  Middle  Temple  and  joined  the  Mid- 
land circuit,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  rare  legal  learning,  and  his  personal 
character  secured  him  a  large  arbitration 
practice.  He  married,  1  Aug.  1826,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Lax, 
Lowndean  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Within  the  next  eight  years  he  became 
auditor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  re- 
corder of  Oxford,  r^ottingham,  and  Banbury; 
fellow  of  the  new  London  University ;  and 
criminal  law  commissioner. 

The  first  criminal  law  commission  on 
which  Amos  sat  consisted  of  Mr.  Thomas 
(afterwards  Professor)  Starkie,  Mr.  Henry 
Bellenden  Ker,  Mr.  William  (afterwards  Mr. 
Justice)  Wightman,  Mr.  John  Austin,  and 
himself.  The  commission  was  renewed  at 
inter\'als  l)etween  1834  and  184.3,  Mr.  Amos 
being  always  a  member  of  it.  Seven  re- 
ports were  issued,  the  seventh  report,  of 
1843,  containing  a  complete  criminal  code, 
systematically  arranged  into  chapters,  sec- 
tions, and  articles.  The  historical  and  con- 
stitutional aspects  of  the  subject  received 
minute  attention  at  every  pomt,  and  the 
perplexed  topic  of  criminal  punishments 
was  considered  in  all  it«  relations.  Amos's 
correspondence  with  the  chief  justice  of 
Australia  in  reference  to  the  transportation 
system  partially  appears  in  the  report,  and 
he  was  consulted  dv  the  chief  justice  as  to 
the  extension  of  trial  by  jury  under  the 
]MfCuliar  circumstances  of  the  settlement. 

On  the  foundation  of  the  University  of 
London,  afterwards  called  University  Col- 
lege, Amos  was  first  professor  of  English  law, 
with  Mr.  Austin,  professor  of  jurisprudence, 
as  his  colleague.    Between  tfie  years  1829 


and  1837  Amos's  lecturee  attained  great  ce- 
lebrity. It  was  the  first  time  that  lectures 
on  law  at  convenient  hours  had  been  made 
accessible  to  both  branches  of  the  pn>fe»- 
sion,  and  Amos's  class  sometimes  included 
as  many  as  160  students.  Amos  enoouiaged 
his  classes  bv  propounding  subjects  for  essays, 
by  free  and  inrormal  conversation,  by  re- 
peated examinations,  and  by  giving  prixes 
for  special  studies,  as,  for  instance,  for  the 
study  of  Coke's  writings.  He  repeatedly  re- 
ceived testimonials  from  his  pupils,  and  his 
bust  was  presented  to  University  College, 

In  1837  Amos  was  appointed  '  rourth 
member'  of  the  govemoi^-general's  council 
in  India,  in  succession  to  Lord  Macaulaj, 
and  for  the  next  five  years  he  took  an  active 

Eart  in  rendering  the  code  sketched  out  hf 
is  predecessor  practically  workable.  He 
also  took  a  part  as  a  member  of  the  'law 
commission '  m  drafting  the  report  on  slaveiy 
in  India  which  resulted  in  tne  adoption  of 
measures  for  its  gradual  extinction.  The 
commissioners  were  unanimous  on  the  lead- 
ing recommendation  that  *  it  would  be  more 
beneficial  for  the  slaves  themselves,  as  well 
as  a  wiser  and  safer  course,  to  direct  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  removal  of  the  abuses 
of  slavery  than  to  recommend  its  sudden  and 
abrupt  abolition.'  Amos,  with  two  com- 
missioners, differed  from  the  remaining  two 
as  to  the  remedies  to  be  proposed.  The  nuh 
jority  inclined  to  leave  untouched  the  lawful 
status  of  slavery,  and  with  it  the  lawful  power 
of  the  master  to  punish  and  restrain.  They 
thought  this  power  necessarj'  as  a  check  to 
the  propensity  to  idleness  which  the  situation 
of  the  slave  naturally  produces. 

At  the  close  of  Amos's  term  in  India,  he 
was  forced  into  an  official  controversy  with 
Lord  Ellenborough,  the  governor-general, 
as  to  the  right  of  the  *  fourth  member 'to 
sit  at  all  meetings  of  the  council  in  a  political 
as  well  as  a  legislative  capacit v.  "VNTien  Lord 
Ellenborough's  general  official  conduct  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  alleged  discourtesy  to  Amos 
was  used  as  an  argument  in  the  debate 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  but  this  controversy 
was  closed  by  the  production  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  of  a  private  letter  given  to  him  with- 
out authorisation  in  which  Amos  inciden- 
tally spoke  of  his  social  relations  in  his  usual 
way.  It  was  a  lasting  political  misfortune 
for  Amos  that  by  this  misadventure  his  poli- 
tical  adversaries  won  the  day  in  a  debate  of 
the  first  importance. 

On  Amos's  return  to  England  in  1843 
he  was  nominated  one  of  the  first  coimty- 
court  judges,  his  circuit  being  Marylebone, 
Brentford,  and  Brompton.    In  1848  he  was 
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ected  Downing  professor  of  laws  at  Cam- 
ridge,  an  office  he  held  till  his  death  in  1860. 

Amos  was  throughout  life  a  persistent 
udent,  and  published  various  booKs  of  im- 
3rtance  on  legal,  constitutional,  and  literary 
i^ects. 

His  first  book  was  an  examination  into 
srtain  trials  in  the  courts  in  Canada  relative 
>  the  destruction  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's 


Advantages ;  of   a  Classical   Education  as 
auxiliary  to  a  Commercial  Education/ 

Among  his  purely  constitutional  treatises 
may  be  mentioned  *  The  Huins  of  Time  ex- 
emplified in  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Pleas  of  the 
Crown '  (1856).  The  object  of  this  was  to 
advocate  the  adoption  01  a  code  of  criminal 
law.  In  1857  followed  '  The  English  Con- 
stitution in  the  reign  of  Charles  11/  and  in 


sttlement  on  the  Red  River.  It  had  been  !  1858  *  Observations  on  the  Statutes  of  the 
lleged  that  in  June  1816  the  servants  of  the  i  Reformation  Parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Torth-West  Company  had  destroyed  that  |  Henrv  VIII/  in  which  he  presented  a  differ- 
3ttlement  and  murdered  Governor  Temple  '  ent  view  of  the  subject  from  that  of  the  cor- 
nd  twenty  of  his  people.  A  few  accused  '  responding  chapters  of  Mr.  Froude's  History 
ersons  were  brought  to  trial  before  the  which  had  then  lately  appeared, 
ourts  of  law  in  Upper  Canada,  and  they  Among  his  purelv  literary  works  may  be 
rere  all  acquitted.  Amos  reproduced  ani  ;  mentioned  *  Gems  of  Latin  Poetry '  (1851),  a 
riticised  the  proceeding's  at  some  of  these  |  collection,  with  notes,  of  choice  Latin  verses 
rials,  and  denounced  the  state  of  things  as  of  all  periods,  and  illustrating  remarkable 
ne  *  to  which  no  British  colony  had  hitherto  1  actions  and  occurrences,  *  biography,  places, 


fforded  a  parallel,  private  vengeance  arro- 
;ating  the  functions  of  public  law ;  murder 
iistified  in  a  British  court  of  judicature,  on 
he  plea  of  exasperation  commencing  vears 


and  natural  phenomena,  the  arts,  and  in- 
scriptions.' In  1858  he  published  *  Martial 
and  the  Modems/  a  translation  into  English 
prose  of  select  epigrams  of  Martial  arranged 


tefore  the  sanguinary  act ;  the  spirit  of  mo-  |  under  heads  witii  examples  of  the  uses  to 


lopoly  raging  in  all  the  terrors  of  power,  in 
11  the  force  of  organisation,  in  all  the  inso- 
ence  of  impunity. 
In   1825  Amos    edited   for  the   syndics 


which  thev  had  been  applied. 

He  pubfished  various  introductory  lectures 
on  diverse  parts  of  the  laws  of  England,  and 
pamphlets  on  various  subjects,  such  as  the 


»f  the  university  of  Cambridge  Fortescue's    constitution  of  the  new  county  courts,  the 
De   Laudibus   Leg^m  Anglise,'  appending    expediency  of  admitting  the   testimony  of 
he  English  translation  of  1775,  and  original    parties  to  suits,  and  other  measures  of  legal 
lotes,  or  rather  dissertations,  by  himself.  1  reform. 

rhese  notes  are  full  of  antiquarian  research  Amos's  political  and  philosophical  con- 
nto  the  history  of  English  law.  His  name  I  victions  were  those  of  an  advanced  liberalism 
s  familiar  in  the  legal  world  through  the  ;  qualified  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
jreatise  on  the  law  of  fixtures,  which  he  '  constitutional  development  of  the  country 
mblished,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Ferrard,  in  ,  and  of  the  sole  conditions  under  which  the 
[827,  when  the  law  on  the  subject  was  public  improvements  for  which  he  longed 
wrhoUy  unsettled,  never  having  been  treated  and  lived  could  alone  be  hopefully  attempted, 
systematically.  He  found  a  congenial  part  Though  he  was  in  constant  communication 
)f  his  task  to  consist  in  the  examination  of  I  with  the  leading  reformers  of  his  day,  and 
:he  legal  history  of  heirlooms,  charters,  crown  was  a  candidate  for  Hull  on  the  passing  of 
jewels,  deer,  mh,  and  '  things '  annexed  to  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  he  concerned  him- 
the  freehold  of  the  church,  such  as  mourn-  I  self  little  at  any  time  with  strictly  party 


ing  hung  in  the  church,  tombstones,  pews, 
organs,  and  bells. 

He  had  shared  with  Mr.  March  Phillipps 
the  task  of  bringing  out  a  treatise  on  the 
law  of  evidence,  and  had  taken  upon  him- 
self the  whole  charge  of  the  preparation  of 
the  eighth  edition,  published  in  1838 :  when, 
in  18o7,  he  went  to  India,  he  had  not  quite 
finished  the  work. 

In  1846  he  wrote  '  The  Great  Oyer  of 
Poisoning,'  an  account  of  the  trial  of  the 
Earl  of  Somerset  for  poisonine  Sir  Thomas 
Overbuiy,  a  subject  important  for  its  bearing 
on  the  constitutional  aspects  of  state  trials. 
In  the  sameyear  he  dedicated  to  his  lifelong 
frien<^  Dr.  Whewell,  four  *  Lectures  on  the 


politics. 

[Personal  information.]  S.  A. 

AMPHLETT,  Sib  RICHARD  PAUL 
(1809-1883),  judge,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Ilolmden  Amphlett,  lord 
of  the  manor  and  rector  of  Hadsor  in  Wor- 
cestershire. (The  pedigree  of  the  family  firom 
"William  Amphlett,  lord  of  the  manor  in  the 
time  of  James  I,  will  be  found  in  Nash's 
WorcesUrshirCj  i.  481.)  By  birth  he  was  a 
native  of  Shropshire.  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Brewood  in  Staflbrd- 
shire,  on  leaving  which  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, entering  St.  Peter's  College ;  and  in 
the  mathematical  tripos  of  1831  he  was  placed 
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Jeius  College,  he  went  to  the  bw,  am 
called  by  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  m 
Trinity  term,  1834.  He  read  with  Tyrrell, 
the  conveyancer,  who  was  then  plocinfc  hii 
great  knowledge  of  law  &t  the  Mrrice  of  the 
Reol  Property  Commission,  and  afterwardi 
with  Turner,  the  future  lord  justice ;  and  for 
some  years  he  went  the  Oxford  circuit,  though 
he  proposed  to  practise  as  au  equity  lawyer. 
Success  came  to  him  slowly,  and  it  was  not 
till  1868,  during  Lord  Chelmsford's  chancel- 
lorship, that  he  took  silk.  From  that  time 
he  gradually  rose  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in 
theTice-chancellor's  court  in  which  he  settled, 
and  over  which  in  his  time  presided  succeft- 
sively  Page  Wood,  afterwards  Lord  Hather- 

■'■•-■-        ■"       "    1,1,1, 


1  courteous  and 
able,  advocate.  Meanwhile  he  had  a  brief 
period  of  political  life.  In  1859  he  had  un- 
successfully contested  Lewes,  but  in  1868  he 
was  returned  for  East  Worcestershire,  and 
sat  as  a  liberal  conservative.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  he  never  spoke  except  on  legal 
questions.  During  the  important  debates, 
however,  which  ended  in  the  greatest  legal 
change  of  modem  times,  he  took  a  chief  and 
useful  port.  'The  suggestions  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member,'  on  one  occasion  said 
Sir  G.  Jessel,  the  solicitor-general,  'were 
always  made  for  the  iiurpose  of  advancing 
measures.'  He  entpred  witli  especial  interest 
into  the  subject  of  legal  education,  a  new 
scheme  of  which  was  tlien  in  preparation, 
and  was  eliosen  in  1873  to  fill  Lord  Sel- 
bome's  place  as  president  of  the  Legal  Edu- 
cation Association. 

In  187-1,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Samuel 
Martin,  Amphlett  was  raised  to  the  bench 
by  Lord  Selbome  as  a  baron  of  the  exchequer. 
The  appointmiint  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
actual  step  taken  towards  the  fusion  of  law 
and  equity  declared  by  the  Judicature  Act 
of  1873.  In  the  times  when  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  exercised  a  separate  equity  juris- 
diction, there  were  precedents  for  choosing 
it«  barons  from  among  Lincoln's  Inn  lawj'ers, 
the  last  case  being  tliat  of  Itolfe  (afterwards 
Lord  Cranworth),  in  whose  time  the  equity 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  abolished :  and, 
indeed,  a  simitar  reason  existed  in  1874,  for 
it  was  intended,  though  in  fact  the  intention 
was  abandoned,  that  the  new  exchequer  divi- 
sion should  deal  with  bankruptcy.  Amphlett 
hesitated  to  accept  the  position,  knowing  its 
peculiar  difficulties.  lor  more  than  a  year 
the  unfamiliar  common  law  procedure  would 


still  be  in  foive ;  several  of  the  judge*  vl» 
would  be  his  coUeagvea  were  kuawn  to  In 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  fusion  ;  and  be  feared 
that  tliey  would  give  only  a  cold  wdcome  ti> 
himself,  whose  appointment  waa  its  flnt 
manifestation.  These  fears,  however,  proved 
groundless,  and  both  at  Westminster  and  on 
circuit  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  loc- 
cessful  judge.  In  1876  Lord  Coims  po- 
moted  hun  to  the  Court  of  Aiipeal,  where  he 
sat  for  only  a  year.  A  strolce  of  ponljw 
compelled  him  to  retire,  and  he  lived  with 
broken  health  till  7  Dec.  1883. 

His  more  important  judgments  will  be 
found  in  the  '  Law  Reports '  &mn  9  £i- 
chequer  to  2  Exchequer  Division,  and  in  tbt 
'Law  Joumal'from  vol.xliit.tOToLxlTi  Ho 
took  port  in  the  famous  Fronconia  case,  The 
Queen  v.  Eeyn  (£.£.  3  Ex.  D.  6S;  46  L/ 
Magistrates' Cases,  17),  when  a  full  couitnt 
to  decide  whether  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
had  jurisdiction  to  try  a  foreigner  far  4n 
olTence  committed  on  board  a  foreign  ship 

I  within   three   miles   of  the   English  shore. 

I  Amphlett  held,  with   the  minority  of  the 


court,  that   there  was  jurisdiction,  i 
ground  that  the  sea  within  three  mum  ui 
the  English  shore  is  English  territory. 

Amphlett  was  married  in  1840toFr«M«, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Ferrand  of  St.  Ilea, 
near  Bingley,  Yorkshire,  and  in  1880  to 
Sarah  Amelia,  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  Martin  of 
Belvedere,  Hampshire.    He  left  no  children. 

[Times,  10  Dec.  1883;  Diw  Jnunial.  Solifi- 
tors'  Journal,  iind  Lav  Times.  16  Dec.  1883^ 
Hansard  t  Burke's  Landed  Gentry.]   G.  P.  H. 

AMPTHILL,  Lord.    [See  RtJssBLL.] 

AMYOT,  THOMAS  (177.V1850),  aou- 
quary,  was  bom  at  Norwich  on  7  Jan.  177>'i, 
and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  Huguenot 
families  settled  in  that  city.  Intended  for 
the  profession  of  a  country  attorney,  be  vii 
articled  to  a  Norwich  firm,  and  eventually 
spent  a  year  in  London  before  entering  into 
the  full  practice  of  his  profession.  Having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Windham,  he 
became  that  gentleman's  agent  during  tbe 
election  contest  which  followed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament  in  1802,  and  a  permanent 
friendship  was  established  between  tbem. 
In  1806,  upon  Windham  becoming  war  toi 
colonial  minister,  he  appointed  Amyot  his 

trivate  secretary,  who  thereupon  threw  up 
is  Norwich  practice,  and  came  to  London. 
On  the  death  of  Windham  in  1810,  Amfot 
collected  his  parliamentary  speeches;  and 
they  were  published,  preceded  oy  a  memoir, 
in  1813,  in  octavo,  three  volumes. 

By  the  influence  of  his  political  connec- 
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tions  and  the  unbroken  friendship  ofWind- 
ham,  he  obtained  in  succession  sereral  valu- 
able appointments  in  the  colonial  depart- 
ment ;  he  thus  acquired  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence, and  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  the  illustration  of  English  history  through 
the  medium  of  arohseology.  He  soon  joined 
the  Roval  Societv  and  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries,  and,  having  become  treasurer  of  the 
latter  society  in  18:23,  he  very  actively  pro- 
moted its  interests.  He  contributed  fifteen 
valuable  papers  to  the  Transactions,  which 
will  be  round  in  vols,  xix.,  xx.,  xxi.,  xxii., 
xxiii.,  XXV. ;  and  some  time  before  his  death 
he  was  appointed  a  vice-president  of  the 
society. 

Amyot  assisted  in  founding  the  Camden 
Society,  and  was  one  of  its  directors  from 
1839  until  his  death.  He  also  largelv  aided 
the  Percy,  the  Shakespeare,  and  other  literary 
societies. 

Besides  those  above  mentioned,  his  writ- 
ings include  a  description  of  Tewkesbury 
Abbey  contributed  to '  Vetusta  Monumenta ' 
(voL  v.),  and  an  edition  of '  The  Old  Taming 
of  a  Shrew,  upon  which  Shakespeare  founded 
his  Comedy,'  for  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
printed  in  1844. 

Amyot  was  a  favourite  with  all  who  knew 
him,  well  informed,  accomplished,  amiable, 
industrious.  He  collected  a  very  fine  library, 
and  was  always  ready  to  give  literary  assist- 
ance.    He  di^  on  28  Sept.  1850. 

Amyot  married,  about  the  year  1806,  Miss 
Colman  of  Norwich,  who  bore  him  eight 
children.    She  died  in  1848. 

[Gent.  Mag.,  N.S.,  xxxv. ;  Literary  Gazette, 
.5  Oct.  1850 ;  Atherwura,  5  Oct.  1850.]     £.  S. 

AMYRAUT,  or  AMAROTT,  PAUL 
{fi,  1036-1662),  divine,  of  German  birth,  was 
ejected  in  1662  from  the  li\nng  of  Munsley, 
in  Norfolk.  His  name  is  first  found  at  Erm- 
ington,  in  Norfolk.  Here  he  was  an  early 
sunerer  for  his  nonconformity.  Of  the  Lu- 
therans, he  was  pronoimcedly  '  evangelical ' 
and  anti-rituaL  in  1636  he  was  cited  before 
Wren,  bishop  of  Norwich — a  Laud  in  minia- 
ture— and  'suspended'  for  not  'bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus.  That  was  the  bishop's  answer 
to  Amyraut*s  argument  that  Philippians  ii. 
10  gave  no  warrant  for  such  '  bowing.'  He 
was  somewhat  later  of  Wolterton,  also  in 
Norfolk,  where  also  he  was  'deprived,'  as 
appears  from  the  following  entr^'  in  the  re- 

fist«r  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich  in  the  year 
638 :  '  Decimo  t^rtio  die  Julii  anno  Domini 
pred.  Thomas  Wolsey  Clicus  in  Artibus 
Mager  institutus  fuit  in  Rectoriam  pred.  p. 
deprivacoem  Pauli  Amarott  Clici  ult.  incum- 
bent.'    Thereupon  he  passed  into  Essex, 

TOL.  L 


but  where  has  not  been  traced.  He  is  next 
heard  of  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Wlien 
Captain  Henrie  Bell  translated  Martin 
Luther's  *  Table  Talk,'  Laud  refused  him  a 
license  for  its  publication  (1644).  The  House 
of  Commons,  having  been  informed  of  tliis, 
summoned  Bell  before  them,  '  and  did  a]>- 
point  a  committee  to  see  it  and  the  transla- 
tion, and  diligentlv  to  make  enquirie  whether 
the  translation  did  apee  with  the  original  or 
no.'  '  Whereupon,'  Bell  narrates,  *  they  de- 
sired me  to  bring  the  same  before  them,  sit- 
ting then  in  the  treasurie  chamber.  And 
Sir  Edward  Bearing  FBeering],  being  chair- 
man, said  unto  mee  tnat  he  was  acquainted 
with  a  learned  minister  beneficed  in  Essex, 
who  had  long  lived  in  England,  but  was  bom 
in  High  Germanie,  in  tlie  palatinate,  Mr. 
Paul  Amiraut,  whom  the  committee  sending 
for,  desired  him  to  take  both  the  original  and 
my  translation  into  his  custodie,  and  dili- 
gently to  compare  them  together,  and  to  make 
report  unto  tne  said  committee  whether  he 
found  that  I  had  rightly  and  truly  translated 
it  according  to  the  original;  which  report 
he  made  accordingly.'  The  book  was  tlien 
*  licensed,'   and    AmjTaut's    *  report  '   was 

Prefixed  to  it.     Tlie  great  folio  translation 
as  an  important  place  in  English  literary 
historv'. 

In  1648  Amyraut  had  returned  to  Norfolk, 
and  was  then  vicar  of  East  Dereham,  a  living 
which,  according  to  Walker's  'Sufferings,' 
had  been  *  sequestered  '  from  a  John  Bretten. 
While  at  East  Dereham  he  published  '  The 
Triumph  of  a  Good  Conscience  '(lie v.  ii.  10), 
one  of  the  rarest  of  later  puritan  books.  From 
thence  he  was  transferred  to  Munslev,  in  the 
same  county,  which  had  been  '  se([uestered  ' 
from  John  Tenison,  father  of  the  more  famoim 
archbishop  of  that  name.  It  would  seem 
that  Amyraut  was  resolute  in  his  noncon- 
formity, and  took  no  time  to  delay  the  sacri- 
fice. Calamv  and  Palmer  range  him  under 
1662;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  'ejected' 
under  the  act  of  1660,  as  a  few  of  the  '  two 
thousand  '  were.  Ho  was  '  an  old  man  '  at 
the  time  of  his  ejection,  and  he  afterwards 
silently  disappears.  Christopher  Amyraut, 
ejected  from  Buckenham  (New),  was,  it  is 
believed,  his  son.     In  his  later  days  he  was 

Sistor  of  an  'independent '  church  at  South 
epps,  where  he  died.  He  was  author  of 
'  Sacramental  Discourses  upon  several  su);- 
jects'  and  'A  Discourse  on  the  Life  of 
'Faith.' 

[Calamy  and  Palmer's  Nonconf.  Mem.  iii.  7  ; 

David's  Annals  of  Evangelical  Nonconformity  in 

Essex,  pp.  526-8 ;  Sir  Edward  Dwring's  Notes, 

I  25   Nov.  1644;  Proceedings  priiicipjilly  in  the 

county  of  Kent  (Camden  tSociety,  1862):  C(»U 
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loquia  ...  or  the  Familiar  DiscourHes  of  .  .  .  |  September  1779  (the  day  the  gamson  opened 
Luther  (1652) ;  Blomefielcl'H  Norfolk,  iii.  880.]     '  their  batteries  against  the  Spaniards)  to  the 

A.  B.  G.      ,  23ni  day  of  February  1788.'     The  book, 

^  -^T  A  -r^  A  «,-t^  / «  /M  r  ox      Tir  1  t-  which  is  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  brother 

ANARAWD  (rf.  915?),  a  Welsh  pnnce  ^f  the  author,  passed  through  five  editioiw. 
of  the  ninth  century,  was  the  son  of  Rhodn  |  j^^^  apparently  retired  from  active  service 
Mawr,  or  Uodenck  the  Great,  King  of  Gwy-  g^^  ^^^  ^i^  ^^^.^^  y^^^^^  ^^  opened  a 
nedd,  or  Nortli  Wales,  who,  having  succeeded  i  military  commission  agency  at  Dablin.  In 
to  the  sovereignty  of  South  Wales  m  right  of  October  1801  he  produced  there  the  fiwt 
his  wife,  became  the  supreme  sovereign  of  all  p^  ^f  ^  monthly  military  magazine,  cdled 
Wales.  Rhodn  was  killed  in  battle  A.p.  877,  the  'Monthly  irfilitory  Companion.'  The 
fightmff  against  the  Saxon  invaders  of  Angle-  ,  periodical  was  continued  until  Ancell's  death 
sea,  and  m  accordance  with  his  directions  his  ^^  19  Qct.  1802.  To  it  he  contributed  not 
dominions  were  divided  among  his  three  sons,  ,  only  articles  on  fortifications,  militoryhistorv, 
Anarawd,  Cadell,  and  MerA>Ti,  Anarawd  sue-  ^nd  tactics,  but  songs  set  to  music  of  his  oWn 
ceeding  to  Owynedd,  with  authority  over  his  ,  composition 

brothers,  and  bearing  the  title  of  *  Brenin  '      ^^^^^^  j^^  ^^j.   ^^^^    ^^^  j^^  ^at] 
Cymru  oil,  or  king  of  all  Wales.     Cadell  and  1      ^  ^  8.  L.  L. 

Mervvn  obtained  respectively  South  Wales  '  -M-^-nTTm*  -ci  res      rr        t 

and  towys ;  Powys  being  a  district  corre-        ANCRUM,  Eabl  op.     [See  Kerb.] 

spondingroughlvwithMontgomerysWre  ANDERDON,    JOHN    LA\T[OOUNT 

llerefordshm^  Rhodn  s  conflict  with  the  ■  (179.2_1874),  the  third  son  of  John  Proctor 
baxons  was  coiitinu.Hl  by  Anarawd,  who  com-  !  Anderdon,  was  bom  at  Bristol  6  April  I7«i 
pletely  defeated  them  at  Cvmryd,  near  Con-  :  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^  tj^^  i^  ^^^  preparatory 
^\'?7»/i?,^^^  JT"'  ^'  ^"?  battle  was  called  ;  school  of  Dr.  Nicholas  at  Ealiig,^  was 

*  Dial  Rhodn/  or  the  avenging  of  Rhodn.  Sub-  removed  to  Harrow,  but  was  taken  from  that 
nequently  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  being  !  establishment  at  a  comparatively  early  age 
hard  pressed  bv  tlie  Saxons,  were  received  I  ^^  ^^^^  ^fe  j^  ^^le  business  of  Mannmg  k 
into  Wales  by  Anarawd,  who  granted  them  Anderdon,  in  which  firm  he  became  a  part- 
the  land  between  the  Dee  and  the  (^nway,  ^^^  ^y^^^  ^q^q  ^^  ^ns  marriage  with  Anna 
on  condition  of  t her  — -" —  *^~  °~- —        -  -  rzrr^- 

In  894  according  t< 

or  893  according  _ 

'  cum  Anglis '  devuHtated  Cardigan,  that  is,  ;^'aii;  but  was  d'efeatSd,  proba^bly  more  to  the 
the  territory  oMiis  brother  Cadell,  for  the  ^^^  ^  ^f  ^is  friends  than  of  timselfl  Mr. 
purpose,  probably,  of  enforcing  pavment  of    Anderdon   was  an   enthusiastic   fisherman, 

the 
earliest 
ggested 
at  first 
,   -        , .  .  ^,  1111.  I  ii^  \Mf)  for  private  circulation,  but  suh^e- 

Kucceeded  as  king  of  Cnyvnedd  by  his  son  I  tly  in   1847   for  sale)   on  'The  River 

Idwaltod,orMheBal(l;   but  the  dignity  of  I  f)^,.^  /  ^i^l,  ^^^^       j^t  Thoughts  on  the 

*  Hrenin  Cymru  oil  dev()l ved  upon  Ins  nephew  j^  Practice  of  ArTgling.'  Wntten  in  the 
lI.VTi'el,  son  of  Cadell,  famous  m  \V  elsh  his-  orthodox  dialogue  of  fisTiing  literature,  it 
^  V.^^^  3'^f^'**^"!.:  ""^'^'i^:!*:.    H^   R^^i  .^    '  contained  many  anecdotes  of  Cotton  and  hi* 

daii 

diademed  print^e.s  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.'  '  j^ss^ierwUlfrprefa^^by  W^b^^^ 

[Brut  y  Tywy«){ri()n  and  Annalfs  Cam]>rite.  Mr.  F.  Manning,  in  1866.  Ilis  next  work  was 
both  pubiishe«l  in  the  Rolls  Series."!         A.M.        a  pympathet  ic  life  of  Bishop  Ken,  which  was 

published  under  the  pseudonym  of  *  A  Lav- 

ANOELL,  SAMl'EL  (d,  1802),  military  man '  in  1851,  and  reprinted  in  1854.  fie 
writer,  entered  th(i  army  at  an  early  age,  follow^nl  up  this  memoir  of  the  saintly  Ken 
and  .served  with  the  oHth  reg-iment  when  \h^  \  with  a  selection,  entitled  'Approach  to  the 
sieyfed  in  Gibraltar  from   1779  to  1783.     In    Holy  Altar '(1852),  from  Ken's  twodevotional 
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extracts  from  divineB  of  a]l  kiads,  a  narrative 
-of  the  life  of  our  Ijord.  It  was  publiBhed 
anonymoiuly  in  1861  undenho  title  of  The 
MeBSt&h,'  and  the  substance'  of  the  work  was 
reissued  in  1866  in  '  The  Devout  Christian's 
Help  to  Meditation  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord 
Jeaus  Christ.'  Hr.  Anderdim  died  8  March 
187  J.  A  posthumous  work  ( •  Oeron,  the  Old 
Man  in  S^rch  of  Paradise  '|,  a  collection  of 
-eliOTt  discourses  on  a  hoi;  life,  was  published 
in  1877,  with  a  biographical  notice  b;  Rev. 
George  Williams. 

[Memoir  prefixed  to  Gerou ;  Works  of  J.  L. . 
AnderdoD  ;  Westwood  &  Satchells  Bilil.  Pi«a- 
toria,  pp.  1  and  SS.]  W.  P.  C. 

ANDERSON,  ADAM  (1692  ?-1765),  the 
historian  of  commerce,  was  probably  a  native 
of  Aberdeen,  and  bom  about  l(!d2.'  He  was 
for  forty  years,  if  not  longer,  a  clerk  in  the 
South  Su  House.  In  a  letter  from  him 
{Add.  MS.  6860,  fol.  4>,  dated  1  Feb.  1759, 
to  his  friend  Andrew  Mitchell,  nn  Aberdeen 
man,  afterwards  English  resident  at  Berlin, 
fae  cfnoplains  of  inadequate  jiromotion  iu  the 
South  Sea  House,  and  expresses  a  desire  to 
obtain  '  a  small  sinecure  or  place  which 
might  be  supplied  by  deputation  to  enable 
me  to  wear  out  my  few  years  to  come  with 
alittle  more  comfort.'  It  i&,  however,  stated 
in  the  'Gentleman's  Magnzine'  (Hii.  41), 
with  reference  to  his  position  in  the  South 
Sea  House,  that  he  'at  length  arrived  to  hie 
«CTne  there,  being  appoint*-d  chief  clerk  of 
the  Stock  and  New  Annuities  there  till  his 
death.'  According  to  the  aiime  authority  he 
was  one  of  the  trustees  for  ectablishing  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  and  a  mem  her  of  the  court 
of  assistants  of  the  Scottisli  Corpiimtion  of 
London.  His  name  also  apiienni  (Nic]iolb's 
Ziterary  Anecdote*,  ii.  116)  iu  the  li^t  of 
trustees  to  cany  out  an  act  (>f  (jueen  Anne's 
for  the  eatablisnment  of  parorliial  librariea  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies.  In  person  he  is 
described  as  having  been  'tnll  and  graceftil,' 
and  he  was  twice  married.  Ho  died  at 
Clerkenwell  10  Jan.  1765. 

In  the  year  preceding  his  deiith  appeared 
his  grut  and  only  work,  bearing  the  title, 
''  An  Historical  and  Chronolog-ic^il  Deduction 
■of  the  Origin  of  Commerce  from  the  earliest 
accounts  to  the  present  timt',  containing  an 
History  of  the  great  Commercial  Interests  of 
the  British  Empire.  Towhrch  is  prefixed  an 
IntroductioneAibitingaVii 'IV  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  State  of  Europe  :  of  the  Import- 
ance of  our  Colonies  and  of  the  Commerce, 
-Shippino-,  Hanufacturea,  Fisheries,  &c.,  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  Lajided  Interest,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  the  Modem  Politico- 


Commercial  Gengraphv  of  the  several  Coun- 
tries of  Europe' (London,  3  vols.,  fol.  1764). 
Coming  down  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
year  1783,  Anderson's  work  ' 


Iva     .        

mercial  proBTessand  colonial  enterprise,  but  a 
history  of  the  political,  industrial,  and  social 
development  of  all  civilieed  countries,  and  es- 
pecially of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Ab- 
stracts of  all  treaties,  nets  of  parliament, 
and  pamphlets  in  any  way  bearing  on  com- 
merce or  kindred  matlers,  are  added,  to- 
gether with  statistical  accounts  of  the  na- 
tional finaiLces,  r>f  prices,  currency,  and 
population.  Tlie  early  portions  of  tKe  work 
are  untrustworthy,  hut  Macpherson  attached 
auflicient  value  io  ita  chapters  from  1492 
onwards  to  reprodttce  them  in  his '  Annals  of 
Commerce.'  In  the  introduction  to  hiswork 
.Anderson  showed  himself  in  advance  of  his 
and  exposed  several  of  the  fallacies  of 


the  n 
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system.  He  condemned  in- 
dustrial monopolies,  and  advocated  the  na- 
turalisation of  foreign  protestants,  and  a 
uniformity  of  weights,  measures,  and  coinage 
for  all  the  nations  of  Chrialendom. 

[Soliee  in  (Jentlemnn'!"  Mjigazine,  liii.  41-2 
(repriHluceil  in  Nichols's  Literary  AaeoloteB,  ii. 
491)  i  AndBnmii's  ■work,  editions  of  1764  and 
1787  ;  Profoca  In  HaciiherNiu's  AnnaU  of  Cnm- 
in™«(1805).]  F.  E. 

ANDERSON,  ADAM,  LL,D.  (d.  1846), 
I  writer  on  physics,  sometimo  rector  of  the 
,  Perth  Academy,  afterwards  professor  of  na- 
i  I ural philosophy  ut  St.  Andrew's  I'niveraity, 
died  5  Dec.  1846,  He  contributed  original 
papers  on  the  measurement  of  the  heights  of 
mountains  by  the  barometer,  the  hygrometric 
state  of  the  almosiihei'e,  the  dew  point,  and 
the  illuminaliug  power  of  coal  gas,  to  Nichol- 
son's '  Joumal.Sol.  xxx.  1813,  to  Thomson's 
'  Annals  of  PhiloiMipiiy,'  vol.  ix.  1817,  and  to 
the'  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Joumal,'vola. 
ii,  iv,  xi,  lii,  xiii,  &c.  The  Perth  gasworks 
were  originally  constructed  under  his  super- 
intendence, and  be  introduced  many  improve- 
meuls  leading  to  the  economical  production 
of  gns.  He  wrote  the  articles  '  Barometer,' 
'  Cold,'  '  Dyeing,' '  Femienlation,'  '  Evapora- 
tion,' '  Ilygromelry,' '  Navigation,' and '  Phy- 
sical Geography 'in  Brewster's 'Edinburgh 
Encycloptedia  '  (completed  1630),  and  the 
article  'Gaslight'  in  the  '  Encytjopcedia 
Britannica.' 

[Gent,  Mug.  1B47,  ixvii.  221  ;  Royal  Soc.  Cat. 
Sci.  Papers,  vol.  i,]  G.  T.  B. 

ANDERSON,  ALEXANDER  (1.583- 
1619?),  mathematician,  was  0  native  of  Aber- 
deen.    Little  is  cerlninlj-  known  about  him ; 
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but  the  year  1582  is  assifirncd  as  that  of  his 
birth  on  the  authority  of  a  print  representing 
him  in  1617  as  of  the  age  of  thirty-five.  He 
taught  mathematics  in  Fans  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  friend  of  Vieta,  who  died  in  1603, 
and  whose  posthumous  writings  he  edited 
with  great  aoility,  developing  much  that  was 
only  indicated,  and  demonstrating  much  that 
was  barely  stated.  He  alludes  more  than 
once  to  the  poverty  of  his  circumstances ; 
abstruse  studies  and  the  neglect  of  common 
and  easy  life  brought  him,  he  tells  us,  more 
wisdom  than  riches  { Vindiciof  ArchimediSf 
Dedication).  He  is  not  heard  of  after  1619, 
the  date  of  his  last  publication,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly believed  to  have  diwl  about  that 
time.  The  celebrated  James  Gregory  was, 
on  the  mother's  side,  connecte<l  with  his 
family.     His  works  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  '  Supplementum  Apollonii  Redivivi,' 
Paris,  1612,  in  which  he  (lisplays  a  remark- 
able command  of  the  ancient  analysis,  and 
supplies  the  deficiencies  in  Ghetaldi's  at- 
tempted restoration  of  tlie  lost  book  of 
Apollonius  n«pt  v€V(r€(av.  2.  *  AlrioXoyia  pro 
Zetetico  Apolloniani  Problematis  a  se  mm 

Sridem  edito  in  supplement o  Apollonii  Re- 
ivivi,'  Paris,  1615,  an  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 3.  *  Francisci  Vietaj  de  Equationum 
recognitione  et  emendntione  tractatus  duo,' 
Paris,'  1615,  contain  Vieta's  improvements 
in  the  transformation  and  reduction  of  alge- 
braical e(j nations,  witli  nn  appendix  by  An- 
derson, sfiowintf  that  the  solution  of  cubic 
tH^uations  can  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
tnsection  of  an  anjrle.  4.  *  Ad  Angularium 
Sectionum  Analyticen  Theoremata  KaBoki- 
Kartpaj  Paris,  1615,  dedicated  to  Charles, 
Prince  of  Wales,  adds  to  Victa's  theorems 
on  angular  sections  demonstrations  subse- 
quently incorporated  in  the  edition  of  the 
French  algebraist's  works  published  by 
Schooten,  at  I^yden,  in  1646.  5.  *  \'indicire 
Archimedis,'  Paris,  1616,  refutes  the  claim 
of  Lansberg,  a  Belgian  astronomer,  to  have 
solved  the  problem  of  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  and  criticises  Kepler's  '  Stereoinetria.' 
6.  *  Animadversionis  in  Franciscum  A'ietam 
a  Clemente  Cyriaco  nuper  editie  brevis  Aia- 
Koio-iiy  Paris,  1617.  7.  '  Kxercitationum  Ma- 
thematicarum  Decas  Prima,*  Paris,  1619. 
Two  works  of  Anderson  on  stereometry*  seem 
to  have  perished.  One  is  mentioned  by  him- 
self {Rv.  Mnf/i.)y  and  copies  of  l)oth  (the 
second  entitled  *  Stereometria  Triangulorum 
Sphffiricorum ')  were  in  possession  of  Sir 
-\lexander  Hume  until  long  after  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  centurv. 

[Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  (Rifjrjuid), 
ii.  178,516;  Montucla,  Ilist.   d.  Math.    (1799- 


1802),  i.  606,  ii.  5;  Hutton,  PhiL  and  Malh. 
Diet.  (I8I0),  i.  90, 115 :  De  Morgan  in  S.D.UJl. 
Dictionary  (1842-4),  ii.577;  Awtract  of  Getim. 
Writings  of  A.  A.  (T.  S.  Davies),  App.  to  Lftdies' 
Diary,  1840.]  A.  K  C. 

ANDERSON,  AI.EXANDER  (A  1811), 
botanist,  was  appointed  in  1785  superinten- 
dent of  the  government  botanic  garden  at 
St.  Vincent,  where  he  showed  much  activity. 
He  was  a  correspondent  of  Sir  Jofleph  Banlo, 
through  whom  ne  contributed  to  the  Royil 
Society  in  1789  an  account  of  a  bituminous 
lake  in  St.  Vincent,  which  was  afterwards 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction* 
for  that  year.  In  1791  he  went  into  Guiana 
on  a  botanising  expedition;  the  plants  he 
obtained  being  sent  to  Banks,  ase  now  in  the 
herbarium  of  the  British  Museum.  The  So- 
ciety of  Arts  voted  him  a  silver  medal  in 
1798  for  a  paper  upon  the  planta  in  the 
garden  at  St.  Vincent.  He  contemplated  the 
production  of  a  flora  of  the  Caribee  islands, 
some  sheets  of  which  he  sent  to  Banks;  but 
this  prdect  was  never  carried  out.  He  re- 
signed nis  post  in  July  1811,  and  died  on 
8  Sept.  in  tne  same  year. 

[Loudon's  Gardener's  Mag.  i.  194  (1826); 
Banks,  Correspondenco  (MS.),  3  May  1789,  and 
30  March  1796.]  J.  B, 

ANDERSON,  ANDREW  (d,  1861),  the 
*  champion  draught-player  of  Scotland,'  was 
a  stwking  weaver  by  trade,  and  continued  to 
work  at  his  business  until  within  a  short  pe- 
riod of  liis  death,  which  occurred  at  Braid- 
wood,  near  Carluke,  Lanarkshire,  1  March, 
1 861 .  He  published  *  The  Game  of  Draughts 
simplified  and  illustrated  with  practical  dia- 
grams,' Lanark,  1848 ;  second  edition,  Glas- 
gow, 1852 — a  work  which  is  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
A  third  edition,  revised  and  extended  hv 
Robert  McCulloch,  was  published  at  Glasgow 
and  New  York  in  1878. 

[Gent.  Mag.  ccx.  472 ;  Introduction  to  third 
edition  of  the  Game  of  Draughts.]  T.  C. 

ANDERSON,  ANTHONY  (</.  1593), 
theological  writer  and  preacher,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Tanner,  a  native  of  Lancashire,  and  was 
for  manv  vears  rector  of  Medboume,  in  Lei- 
cestershire.  According  to  the  parish  regi!»tor 
he  wns  presented  to  the  benefice  in  1573,  and 
held  it  until  1593,  the  date  of  his  death. 
Karly  in  1587  Anderson  was  appointed  to 
the  vicarage  of  Stepney  near  London,  and 
to  the  rectory-  of  Denge  in  Essex,  both  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  held  in  comunc- 
tion  with  his  living  in  I^icestershire  (Nsif* 
COURT,  Repertorium  (1708),  i.  740,  ii.  212). 
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In  July  1592  he  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  subdean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  after  having 
held  for  some  years  previously  the  post  of 
*  gospeller '  there ;  and  his  name  is  found 
appended  to  many  documents,  relating  to 
the  management  of  the  Chapel  Hoyal,  still 

5 reserved  among  its  archives.  Anderson 
ied  on  10  Oct.  1593.  His  published  works, 
which  are  of  a  puritanic  character,  consist 
of  sermons,  prayers,  and  expositions  of  scrip- 
tural passages.  From  the  fact  that  he  de- 
dicated one  of  his  publications  to  '  Edmund 
Anderson,  Esq.,  sergeant-at-law  to  the 
^ueen  '  [see  Andebson,  Sib  Edmund],  it 
IS  jpossible  that  he  was  related  to  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  that  name.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  his  writings :  1.  *  An  Exposition  of  the 
Hymne  commonly  called  Benedictus,  with 
an  ample  and  conifortable  application  of  the 
«ame  to  our  age  and  people,  by  Anthony  An- 
derson, preacher.'  A  dedication  to  the  I^ishop 
of  Lincoln  is  dated  from  Medboume,  15  Jan. 
1573-4.  '2.  *  A  Godlie  Sermon,  preached  on 
J5ew  Yeares  Dav  last  before  Sir  William  Fitz- 
William,  Knt.,  late  Deputie  of  Ireland,  at 
Burghley.  Hereto  is  added  a  very  profitable 
Porme  of  Prayer,  good  for  all  such  as  passe 
the  Seas,*  London,  1576, 8vo.  3.  *  A  Sermon 
of  Sure  Comfort  preached  at  the  Funerall  off 
Master  Robert  Keylwey,  Esq.,  at  Exton,  in 
Rutland,  the  18th  of  March  1580-1,'  London, 
1581,  12mo.  4.  *A  Sermon  preached  at 
Pauls  Crosse,  the  23rd  of  Aprife,  being  the 
Lords  Day,  called  Sunday,*  London,  1581. 
This  sermon  is  again  dedicated  to  Sergeant 
Anderson.  6.  *  The  Shield  of  oure  Safetie, 
aet  foorth  by  the  FaythfuU  Preacher  of  Gods 
holye  Worde,  Anthony  Anderson,  upon  Sy- 
meons  siffht  in  hys  ^unc  Dimittis,  1581. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 
6.  *  Godlye  Prayers  made  by  Anthonie  Andeiv 
son.'  License  to  print  this  work,  under  the 
hand  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  granted 
to  John  Wolfe  3  Aug.  1591  (Arbbr's  Tran- 
script qf  the  Stationers^  Company  Reffisterj 
ii.  692). 

[Tanner's  Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibemica, 
pp.  40-1 ;  Xichols's  History  of  the  County  of 
Leicester,  ii.  part  i.  721,  723  ;  Old  Cheque  Book 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  (Camden  Soc),  pp.  5,  33, 
62,  et  aeq. ;  Watt'slBihliotheca Britannica, i.  29  A; 
Maitlanus  Index  of  English  Books  in  lAm1>eth 
Library,  p.  4 ;  Brit.  Museum  Catal.]  8.  L.  L. 

ANDERSON,  CHRISTOPHER  (1782- 
1852),  theological  writer  and  preacher,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh,  19  Feb.  1782,  and  was 
the  son  of  William  Anderson,  a  respectable 
merchant.  Christopher  began  life  in  an  in- 
surance office,  but  Deing  much  interested  in 
misaionsy  and  having  resolved  to  become  a 


foreign  missionary,  he  g^ve  up  his  secular 
work,  and  studied  for  the  ministry.  His  fa- 
mily and  friends  were  deeply  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Robert  and  James  Haldane,  and 
Anderson's  lot  was  thrown  among  this  class. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  his  health  did 
not  justify  liis  accepting  a  missionary  ap- 
pointment, and  he  therefore  became  minister 
of  a  small  congelation  in  Edinburgh,  known 
as  '  English  Baptists.'  To  this  congregation, 
gather^  through  his  own  exertions,  Ander- 
son ministered  till  within  a  very  short  period 
of  his  death. 

Anderson  was  much  interested  in  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands,  and  was  a  founder  of  the 
Gaelic  &ho<)l  Society.  To  him  was  similarly 
due  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible 
Society — an  independent  association,  not  a 
mere  branch  of  the  British  and  Foreign  So- 
ciety. He  was  a  very  cordial  supporter  of  the 
Serampore  mission  in  India,  a  friend  of  the 
missionaries,  and  undertook  many  a  loumey 
to  explain  its  objects  and  collect  funds  in  its 
behalf.  He  published  two  memorials  on  the 
diffusion  of  tlie  Scriptures  in  the  Oltic  dia- 
lects ;  and,  in  1828,  a  volume  of  *  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Native  Irish.'  His  chief  work 
was  the  *  Annals  of  the  English  Bible.'  On 
4  Oct.  I8.*y),  being  the  tercentar>'of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  complete  English  Bible  by 
Coverdale,  Anderson  published  a  sermon  on 
*  The  English  Scriptures,  their  first  reception 
and  effects,  including  Memorials  of  Tyndale, 
Frith,  Coverdale,  amiRogors.'  He  then  under- 
took his  more  elaborate* Annals,' and  laboured 
upon  it  from  1887  to  1845,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes.  The  publication  of  this 
work  brought  its  author  into  contact  with 
many  new  friends,  and  ^ave  him  a  leading 
posit i(m  in  this  branch  of  literat ure.  Another 
of  Anderson's  publications  was  entitled  *  The 
Domestic  Constitution,'  intended  to  show 
that  the  christian  home  was  the  main  school 
where  the  christian  character  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  formed  and  developed.  This 
book  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  a 
devout  and  powerful  mind,  and  in  many 
quarters  exercised  a  considerable  influence. 
Anderson  died  on  18  Feb.  1852.  He  never 
received  any  public  recognition  of  his  labours. 
The  university  of  New  York  would  have  sent 
him  a  diploma,  had  he  not  expressed  his  un- 
willingness to  receive  it.  At  his  death  he 
left  a  considerable  collection  of  early  English 
bibles,  including  several  rare  editions. 

[Life,  by  his  uepliew,  Edinburgh,  1853.1 

W.  G.  B. 

ANDERSON,    Sib    P:1)MUND  (1530 
1605),  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  was  descended  from  a  Scotch 
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family  which^  after  a  long  settlement  in 
Northumberland,  migrated  to  Lincolnshire, 
and  was  born  in  1530  at  Flixborough  or 
Broughton,  in  the  latter  county.  Aft  er  spend- 
ing a  short  time  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
Anderson  became  in  June  1550  a  student  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  'by  indefatigable 
study,'  says  Anthony  k  "Wood,  'obtained 
great  knowledge  of  laws/  In  1567  he  was 
appointed  both  Lent  and  Summer '  reader '  at 
his  inn  of  court,  and  a  reference  to  liim  in 
Plowden's  reports  of  the  chief  contemporary 
cases  proves  him  to  have  aa^uired  a  con- 
siderable practice  before  1571,  Tliree  years 
later  he  was  nominated  'double  reader*  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  Michaelmas  term, 
1577,  he  became  a  seijeant-at-law.  In  1579 
he  was  advanced  to  the  highest  dignity  at- 
tainable at  the  bar,  that  of  seijeant-at-law 
to  the  queen. 

As  an  assistant  judge  on  circuit,  Anderson 
began  to  exercise  judicial  functions  soon 
after  this  promotion,  and  in  1581  he  con- 
ducted cases  of  importance  in  both  the 
eastern  and  western  counties.  At  Bury,  in 
the  Norfolk  circuit,  Robert  Brown,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Brownists,  or  Inde- 
pendents, was  brought  before  him  on  a 
charge  of  nonconformity,  and  in  sentencing 
him  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  Anderson 
emphatically  expressed  his  intention,  fully 
carried  out  m  his  subsecjuent  judicial  cai-eer, 
of  upholding  the  Establishment  against  puri- 
tan dissent  by  everj'  means  in  his  power. 
On  the  western  circuit,  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  Anderson  presided  at  the  trial  of 
Campion  and  other  seminary  priests,  charged 
with  *  compassing  and  imagining  the  (jueen's 
death,*  and  here,  as  in  many  similar  cases 
with  which  he  was  connected,  lie  assumed 
an  attitude  of  personal  hostility  to  the  priso- 
ners. The  evidence  adduced  against  Campion 
and  his  followers  was  somewhat  slender,  but 
the  judge  in  an  introductory  speech  '  with 
grave  and  austere  countenance  dismayed  the 
prisoners,'  and  secured  their  conviction  by 
his  rhetorical  invective. 

Anderson's  vigorous  support  of  the  crown's 
authority  against  its  various  opponents  did 
not  go  unrewarded.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich 
requested  Lord  Burghlev  to  call  the  queen's 
attention  to  his  energ}'  in  the  conviction  of 
lirown,  and  the  government  showed  them- 
selves grateful  for  his  action  towards  the 
catholic  conspirators.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  Sir  James  r)yer,  the  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  Anderson  was  promoted 
to  the  vacant  oflice,  and  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  bench  on  2  ]May  1582,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Fleet- 
wood, the  recorder  of  London,  in  a  letter  to 


Lord  Burcphley  describing  his  inveetiture^ 
writes  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  learning 
and  facility  he  displayed  on  that  oocaaion 
in  arguing  some  yery  aifficult  points  of  law, 
which  were  proposed  for  his  decision  by 
leading  members  of  the  bar.  '  And  tlus  one 
thing,  the  recorder  proceeds, '  was  noted  in 
him,  that  he  despatched  more  orders  and 
answered  more  difficult  cases  in  that  one 
forenoon  than  were  despatched  in  a  whole 
week  in  the  time  of  his  predecessors.' 

As  lord  chief  justice  oi  the  Common  Pleas, 
Anderson  took  part  in  all  the  famous  state 
trials  that  kept  England  in  a  frenzj  of  ex- 
citement during  the  last  years  of  Elixabeth's 
reign.  In  September  1586  he  was  a  member 
of  the  conmiission  appointed  to  try  Babing- 
ton  and  his  associates,  and  in  very  aggressive 
language  he  interrogated  the  prisoners,  and 
'  spoke  their  condemnation.'  A  month  later 
he  proceeded  to  Fotheringay  Castle  to  assist 
at  the  arraignment  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  he  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  trial 
of  Secretary  Davison  on  the  cnaige  of  impro- 
perly  carrying  out  the  order  for  Mary  Stuart's 
execution.  W hen  pronouncing  sentence  in 
the  case,  Anderson  made  a  subtle  distinction 
between  the  act  and  its  performance,  ac- 
quitting the  prisoner,  as  Fuller  states,  of 
malice,  but  censuring  him  for  indiscretion* 
In  1588  he  was  chosen  to  proceed  to  Ireland 
on  judicial  business,  and  remained  there  from 
25  July  to  1  Oct.  {Lansd,  MS.  57, 1 15).  In 
the  following  year  Anderson  took  part  in  the 
trial  of  the  Larl  of  Arundel ;  and  at  the  trials 
of  Sir  John  Perrot,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland, 
on  17  April  1590,  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  on 
19  Feb.  1600-1,  and  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
in  1603,  Anderson  made  himself  notorious 
by  his  harsh  bearing  towards  the  prisoners, 
III  the  case  of  Cuffe,  who  was  charged  with 
abetting  Essex  in  his  conspiracy,  the  lord 
chief  justice  treated  Coke,  the  attorney- 
general,  who  conducted  the  prosecution,  with 
the  same  bluntness  as  the  prisoner.  They 
were  both,  he  said,  indifterent  disputants, 
and,  addressing  himself  to  Coke,  reminded 
him  that  he  sat  on  the  bench  to  judge  of  law 
and  not  of  logic  (Camdex,  Annales,  iii.  866, 
ed.  Heame). 

Anderson's  conduct  towards  the  puritans 
was  marked  by  excessive  severity,  and  in 
1596,  in  a  charge  to  the  jury  on  the  northern 
circuit,  he  attempted  to  justify  his  attitude 
by  d(?claring  that  all  those  who  opposed  the 
established  church  opposed  her  majesty's 
authority,  were  enemies  to  the  state  and 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  But  no 
general  statement  of  this  Kind  can  excuse 
Anderson  for  his  action  in  the  case  of  John 
Udall,  a  puritan  minister,  charged,   before 
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Iilmself  and  other  judges,  with  libelling  the 
bishops  and  with  being  concerned  in  the 
authorship  of  the  Martin  Marprelate  pam- 
phlets. By  a  series  of  brutal  interrogations 
Anderson  successfully  endeavoured  to  trap 
Udall  into  a  confession  of  guilt, '  as  to  which, 
writes  Hallam  (  Const,  Hist  i.  206), '  the  proof 
was  deficient,'  and  to  another  judge,  who 
urged  some  milder  treatment  of  the  prisoner, 
he  replied,  *  I  pray  you  let  us  make  short 
work  with  him/  The  chief  justice's  speeches 
throughout  the  trial  seem  to  justify  the 
charge  made  against  him  by  a  nonconformist 
writer,  that  he  'desired  to  trick  the  poor 
man  out  of  his  life '  (Peibce,  Vindication  of 
the  Dissenters  (1717),  nart  i.  pp.  129-131). 
Nor  was  Udall's  case  tne  only  one  in  which 
Anderson  allowed  his  personal  feelings  to  get 
the  better  of  his  judgment.  According  to 
Strype,  he  frequently  used  '  many  oaths  and 
reproachful  revilings  on  the  bench '  against 
the  protestant  sectarians,  and  at  the  trial  of 
a  cleri^^yman  charged  at  Lincoln  in  1596  with 
omitting  some  prayers  in  the  liturgy,  he  is 
describe  as  stanaing  up,  bending  himself 
towards  the  prisoner  *  with  a  strange  fierce- 
ness of  countenance,'  and  calling  'him 
**  knave"  oftentimes,  and  "  rebellious  knave  " 
with  manifold  reproaches  besides.' 

But,  in  spite  of  his  habitual  harshness  and 
impatience,  Anderson  had  many  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  grreat  judge.  Although  his  treat- 
ment of  catholics  and  nonconformists  was 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Eliza- 
beth's ministers,  a  spirit  of  sturdy  indepen- 
dence marked  his  relations  with  the  court. 
In  April  1687,  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
had  procured  from  the  queen  letters-patent 
granting  a  subordinate  ofiice  in  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  to  one  of  his  creatures,  An- 
derson, with  his  brother  judges,  refused  to 
ratify  the  appointment  on  the  ground  that 
the  sovereign  could  not  by  any  exercise  of 
prerogative  dispose  of  the  ofiice.  Similarly, 
m  Easter  term  1592,  Anderson  drew  up  a 
protest  in  behalf  of  the  judges  against  the 
Sequent  imprisonment  of  ^  her  highness's  sub- 
jects •  .  •  l^  commandment  of  any  nobleman 
or  counsellor,'  and  urged  the  lord  chancellor 
and  lord  treasurer  t^  secure  for  every  sus- 
pected person  a  fair  trial  in  a  court  of  law 
(AiVDESSOir's  HeportSy  i.  297;  Hallam's  His- 
tory, i.  234-6,  887).  The  protest,  which  is 
somewhat  obscurely  woraed  so  far  as  it 
limits  the  personal  ^wer  of  the  crown  itself, 
has  an  interesting  history.  Its  meaning  was 
much  debated  by  lawyers  and  politicians  in 
1627.  The  attomey-general.  Sir  Robert 
Heathy  on  the  part  of  the  king,  quoted  it  in 
a  mangled  form  to  support  the  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment hy  Charles  I  of  the  five  knights 


who  had  refused  to  contribute  to  the  loan  of 
.  that  year;   but  Coke  produced  Anderson's 
I  own  manuscript  in  the  House  of  Commons 
!  on   1   April    1628,  and  Anderson's  words 
I  were  incorporated  in  a  resolution  giving  all 
!  prisoners  the  right  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  resolution  afterw'ards  formed  a  clause  of 
!  the  petition  of  right  (Gardiner's  History 
(1884),  vi.  215,  244).    Nor  would  Anderson 
tolerate  the  *  insolence  of  office  '  that  often 
characterised  the   conduct   of  petty  magi- 
strates.    At   the  Leicester  assizes  of  1599 
the  chief  justice  was  informed  that  a  shoe- 
maker had  been  commit  t^  to  prison  by  the 
mayor  for  saying,  aft^r  the  maypole  of  the 
town  had  been  pulled  down,  that  he  hoped 
to  see  *  more  morrice  dancing  and  maypoles,' 
and  Anderson  peremptorily  ordered  the  of- 
fender's release.     Ancierson  likewise  endea^ 
voured  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  ^tlie 
law's  delays,'  and  he  is  justly  credited  with 
I  considerable  personal  courage.      When  an 
I  affray  took  place  in   his  presence   on   the 
Somersetshire  circuit  in  16(fe,  *  the  Lord  An- 
'  derson  himselfe,'  at  tlie  age  of  seventy-two, 
writes  Manningham  in  his  *  Diary,*  *  onely 
with  his  cap  in  his  hande,  took  a  sworde 
from  a  very  lustie  fellow,'  and  so  quelled  the 
disturbance   (AIaxninoham's  Diary,  p.  41, 
Camden  Soc). 

In  civil  cases,  Anderson's  conduct  was 
almost  always  patient  and  impartial,  and  he 
was  renowned  for  his  knowledge  of  law  and 
his  readiness  in  applying  it.  His  reports, 
which  were  first  published  in  1(J64,  consist 
of  notes  of  cases  taken  by  him  while  at  the 
bar  and  on  the  bench  between  1574  and  1603. 
and  show  great  industry  and  learning.  The 
book  was  long  regarded  as  an  authority  by 
lawyers;  a  manuscript  copy  of  it,  in  French, 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Addit. 
MS,  25193).  Lloyd,  in  hLs  *  State  Wor- 
thies' (p.  803),  writing  about  1665,  de- 
scribes Anderson  as  *  a  pure  legist,  that  had 
little  skill  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  always 
alleging  a  decisive  case  or  statute  on  any 
matter  or  question,  without  that  account  of 
a  moderate  interpretation,  some  circum- 
stances of  things  require,  being  so  much  the 
less  useful  as  he  was  incompliant.'  But  be- 
side this  verdict  may  be  placed  the  well- 
supported  statement  of  a  reporter  of  Ander- 
son s  judgments,  that  he  was  never  bound 
down  by  precedents,  that  he  always  gave 
judgment  according  to  reason,  and  if  tnere 
was  no  reason  in  tlie  <»ld  law-books,  he  dis- 
regarded them  (GoLDESBOROUGii's  Jieports, 
1653,  T).  96). 

Anderson  died  on  1  Aug.  1605,  and  was 
buried  at  Eyworth  in  Bedfordshire,  where 
an  elaborate  monument  was  erected  to  his 
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memonr.  Francis  Bacon,  writing  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  speaks  of  him  as  *  the  late 
ffreat  judffe '  (Spbdding's  Life  of  Bacon^  iii. 
1:57).  Anderson  married  Magdalen,  daughter 
of  Christopher  Smyth,  of  Annahles,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, by  whom  he  had  nine  children, 
and  from  him  in  the  male  line  are  descended 
the  Earls  of  Yarborough.  He  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune  by  his  practice  at  the 
bar,  according  to  Lloyd,  and  multiplied 
many  times  the  thousand  pounds  that  he 
inherited  from  his  father;  he  lived  in  some 
splendour  first  at  Flixborough,  probably  his 
native  village,  then  at  Asbury  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  afterwards  at  Ilarefield  Place  in 
Middlesex,  and  at  Eyworth  in  Bedfordshire. 
Foss  states  that  Anderson  entertained  the 
queen  at  Ilarefield,  and  was  presented  by 
her  with  a  diamond  ring,  but,  according  to 
Nichols,  Anderson  had  sold  Harefield  Place 
to  Sir  Thomas  Kgertou,  the  lord  keeper,  in 
1601,  and  by  him  Elizabeth  was  entertained 
on  her  only  recorded  visit  to  the  house,  in 
July  1602  (Progre$$e$  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  iii. 
581).  Although  Anderson's  judicial  career 
of  twenty-three  years*  duration  was  not  re- 
warded by  a  peerage,  Elizabeth  ordered  him 
to  preside  over  the  House  of  Lords  during 
an  illness  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  1587 
(Lords^  Journal  J  ii.  1276). 

Besides  Anderson's  law  reports,  published 
after  his  death,  he  drew  up  several  exposi- 
tions of  statutes  enacted  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
which  remain  in  manuscript  at  the  British 
MusjMim  (^LanJ^d.  MSS,  37  fol.  21,  88fol.  6). 
(Joldeshoroup-h's 'Reports,' published  in  1658,  I 
have  often  be«'n  attributed  to  Anderson,  but 
they  are  mernly  records  of  his  judgments  in 
tlie  chi(»f  cuvses  brought  before  him,  and  were 
collected  by  the  lawyer  whose  name  they  bear. 

[Bio^niphiii  Britaimim  ;  Foss's  Ju(lji;esof  Kng- 
l.^nd,  vi.  51  ;  Wood's  Athon.  Oxoii.  (im1.  Uliss), 
i.  753  ;  S.  I).  U.  K.  Biofi.  Diet. ;  Fuller's  Worthies, 
(hI.  Nichols,  ii.  lo;  Lloyd's  Statti  Worthies,  pp. 
803-5;  State  Trials,  i.  *1051,  1128.  1167,  1235, 
1251,  1271, 1315,  1333,  1334,  ii.  1  ;  Slryi»e's  An- 
Tiuls,  iii.  and  iv.  ;  Notes  and  Qiieri«*s,  (1st  stories) 
xii.  8,  (3nl  stories)  ix.  217,  269,  309;  Addit.  MS.S. 
5756  f.  110,  5845  p.  331,  6704  f.  136;  I^nsd. 
.MS.  57,  f.  15.]  S.  L.  L. 

ANDERSON,  GEORGE  {f.  1740), wn.s  a 
mathematician,  alK)ut  whom  nothing  is  known 
beyond  what  is  contained  in  eight  letters  ad- 
dressed bv  him  to  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, "William  .Tones  (father  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 
the  Orientali.<*t),  which  were  printed  from  the 
Macclesfield  papers  in  1841.  They  give  proof 
of  singular  ability  in  treating  the  most  ad- 
vanced math(»matical  problems  of  the  time, 
and  bv  nmnv  indications  show  the  writer 
(contrary  to  an  editorial  surmise)  to  have 


occupied  a  respectable  position  in  life.  The 
first  three  are  aat«d  from  Twickenham.  Aug.- 
Oct.  1786;  the  kat  was  written  27  Sept. 
1740,  at  Leyden,  where  the  writer  had  just 
entered  upon  a  '  train  of  studies  and  exer- 
cises'  at  the  university.  He  expressed  in 
17S9  a  strong  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Royal  Society,  but  his  name  does  not  appear 
upon  the  list  of  its  members. 

[CorrMtpondenoe  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  ed.  S.  J.  Rigand  (1841),  Oxford, 
i.  293-366 ;  De  Morgan  in  8.  D.  U.  K.  Biog.  Diet. 
ii.576;  Index  of  Leyden  Students,  pub.  by  Index 
80c.,  p.  8.]  A.  M.  C 

ANDERSON,   GEORGE    (1760-1796), 
accountant-genend  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
was  bom  at  Weston,  Buckinghamshire,  in 
Nov.  1760.     His  parents  were  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguished from  the  peasant  class  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  he  himself  worked  as  a 
day  labourer  until  near  the  close  of  his  seven- 
teenth year.     He  had,  however,  been  early 
smitten  with  a  passion  for  mathematical 
studies,  and  in  17/7  he  sent  to  the  '  London 
Magazine '  solutions  of  some  problems  which 
had  appeared  in  its  pages.     His  letter  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  a  gentleman  of  scien- 
tific acquirements  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Weston,  named  Bonnycastle,  who  sought  out 
the  writer,  and  found  him  threshing  in  a 
bam,  the  walls  of  which  were  coverwl  with 
triangles  and  parallelograms.     The  incident 
caused  some  local  sensation,  and  it  was  felt 
that  such  uncommon  talents  should  not  re- 
main without  cultivation.     Mr.  King,  vicar 
of  AVhitchurch,  accordingly  took  cnarse  of 
his  education,  and,  after  some  preliminary 
instruction  at  a  grammar  school,  sent  him  to 
AVadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  m  1784.    His  patron  destined 
him  for  the  clerical  profession ;  but  after  he  had 
taken  deacon's  orders,  he  found  that  his  tastes 
were  otherwise  directed,  and  came  to  Lon- 
don in  search  of  employment  in  January  l??*"). 
Through  the  influence  of  Scrope  Bernard, 
M.P.,  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  King,  he  shortly 
obtained  a  situation  under  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, in  which  his  arithmetical  powers  were 
so  cons])icuous  as  to  secure  his  advancement 
to  the  poi*t  of  accountant-general.     WTiile 
laboriously  engaged  in  preparing  the  Indian 
budgt^t  for  17i>6,  he  was  attacked  with  ill- 
ness, and  died  in  a  few  days,  the  victim  of 
his   assiduitv,  30   April    1796.     His  death 
wa.«»  deplored  as  a  public  loss  by  Mr.  Dundi.s 
then  at  th(!*  head  of  the  Board  of  CJontrol, 
and  no  Indian  budget  could,  in  fact,  be  pro- 
duced that  vear.     lie  married  in  1790,  but 
left  no  children.   A  pension  was  obtained  for 
his  widow  bv  Mr.  Dundas.    In  character  he 
was   amiable   and  unpretending.     He  pub- 
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lished  in  1784  a  translation  from  the  Greek 
of  the  'Arenarius'  of  Archimedes,  with 
preface,  notes,  and  illustrations  of  consider- 
able merit ;  to  which  he  added  a  version  of  the 
Latin  Dissertation  of  Clavius.  His  only  other 
work  was  a  lucid  and  accurate  statement  as 
to  the  condition  of  Indian  trade  and  finance, 
entitled  *  A  General  View  of  the  Variations 
which  have  been  made  in  the  Affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company  from  the  Conclusion  of 
the  War  in  India  in  1784  to  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  present  Hostilities,'  1792. 

[Chalmem'8  Gen.  Bioff.  Diet.  (1812);  Gent. 
Mag.,  May  1796 ;  Annual  Necrology  for  1797-8 ; 
Watt's  Bibl.  Brit.]  A.  M.  C. 

ANDERSON,  Sir  GEORGE  WIL- 
LIAM, K.C.B.  (1791-1867),  an  Indian  civil 
servant,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Rohert  Anderson, 
a  London  merchant.  Entering  the  Bombay 
civil  service  in  1806,  Anderson  was  prin- 
cipally employed  upon  judicial  duties  until 
December  1831,  when  he  was  placed  in 
administrative  and  political  charge  of  the 
southern  Mahratta  districts,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  principal  collector  and  political 
agent.  Both  as  a  judicial  officer  and  as  a 
revenue  and  political  administrator,  An- 
derson's work  repeatedly  elicited  the  com- 
mendations of  successive  governments  of 
Bombay,  including  those  of  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
Sir  Jolm  Malcolm,  and  Lord  Clare,  and  also 
of  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company.  In  those  days  the  superintendence 
of  the  police  was  vested  in  the  district  or 
zilla  judge,  and  Anderson's  exertions  for  its 
improvement,  especiaUy  at  Surat,  were  at- 
tended with  marked  success.  He  was  em- 
ned  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  framing  the 
systematic  code  of  laws  attempted  in 
British  India,  known  as  the  '  Bombay  Code 
of  1827,'  which  was  a  great  advance  upon 
anything  previously  attempted  in  India,  and 
served  to  prove  by  thirty  years'  experience 
of  its  working  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  applying  a  ^neral  code,  founded  upon 
European  principles,  to  the  mixed  popula- 
tions of  Inaia. 

Partly  in  consequence  of  the  experience 
which  Anderson  nad  gained  in  tne  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ability  which  he  evinced  as  a 
judge  of  thecom][»any's  chief  court  of  appeal, 
the  Sadr  Diw&m  and  Foujdari  Adalat,  and 
aaajudge  of  circuit,  in  which  latter  capacity 
he  submitted  several  valuable  reports  on 
the  condition  of  the  people  and  on  the  ju- 
dicial administration,  Anderson  in  1835  was 
selected  by  the  court  of  directors  as  the 
Bombay  member  of  the  newly  constituted 
■  Indian  Law  Commission,  of"  which    Mr. 


(afterwards  Lord)  Macaulay  was  president. 
This  important  office  Anderson  held  until 
March  1838,  when  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  governor  of 
Bombav.  In  April  1841,  on  the  retirement 
of  Sir  James  Camac,  he  succeeded  as  senior 
member  of  council  to  the  office  of  governor  of 
Bombay,  and  held  that  important  post  until 
relieved  by  Sir  George  Artliur  in  June  1842 
[see  Arthur,  Sir  George].  The  period 
during  which  Anderson  officiated  as  governor 
of  Bombay  was  a  very  busy  and,  during  the 
latter  part  of  it,  a  verj'  anxious  time  in  India. 
The  first  war  with  China  was  in  progress, 
and,  Bombay  being  the  headouarters  of  the 
Indian  navy  and  tne  nearest  Indian  port  to 
England,  many  of  the  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  expedition  had  to  be  made 
through  the  government  of  Bombay.  The 
position  of  our  army  in  Afghanistan  was  a 
cause  of  still  greater  anxiety,  especially  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Cabul  force:  posts 
were  still  held  by  Bombav  troops  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  fieluchistan  and 
Sind,  and  all  the  arrangements  connected 
with  their  relief  and  reinforcement  devolved 
upon  the  government  of  Bombay.  As  the 
temporary-  head  of  that  government,  An- 
derson was  brought  into  close  relations 
with  the  governor-general,  and  both  from 
Lord  Auckland  and  from  his  successor,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  he  received  most  cordial  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  effective  aid  rendered 
by  him  during  that  critical  period.  The 
court  of  directors,  as  a  special  mark  of 
their  recognition  of  Anderson's  public  ser- 
vices, extended  his  term  of  office  as  a 
member  of  council  for  one  year  bej'ond  the 
prescribed  period  of  five  years.  Anderson 
finally  retired  from  the  InSian  civil  service 
in  February  1844,  on  which  occasion  the 
governor  of  Bombay,  Sir  George  Arthur, 
placed  upon  record  a  minute  reviewing  his 
long  official  career,  and  testifying  to   the 

*  zeal,  judgment,  and  ability,'  combined  with 

*  the  most  conscientious  integrity  and  strict 
impartiality,'  which  had  given  peculiar  value 
to  his  advice  as  a  member  of  council. 

In  1849  Andereon,  having  previously  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  and  having 
been  made  a  companion  of  the  Bath,  wnj^ 
appointed  governor  of  Mauritius,  which 
island  at  that  time  was  in  a  very  depresse<l 
condition.  After  having  held  this  post  little 
more  than  sixteen  months,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  government  of  Ceylon,- but  during  tlie 
short  period  that  he  remained  at  Mauntius, 
he  effected  or  inaugurated  several  important 
reforms.  Among  these  was  the  introducticm 
of  municipal  government  into  Port  Louis,  the 
principal  towii  in  the  island,  the  establish- 
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ment  in  the  districts  of  local  maffistrates 
who  were  invested  with  a  summary  jurisdic- 
tion in  petty  civil  suits,  the  establishment 
of  trial  by  jury,  the  introduction  of  a  paper 
currency,  arrangements  for  increasing  the 
supply  of  labour  by  immigration,  and  for  esta- 
blishing steam  communication  with  England 
vi&  Aden,  and  a  reduction  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure. On  relinu  uishing  the  government 
ne  was  presented  witn  addresses  by  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  leading  bodies  in  the  colony. 

Sir  George  Anderson  s  appointment  to  the 
government  of  Ceylon  at  the  time  at  wliich 
it  was  made  was  a  distinguished  mark  of 
confidence ;  for  owing  to  a  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  the  Cinghalese  which  had  recently 
taken  place,  the  ill-judged  measures  whicn 
had  accompanied  its  suppression,  and  the 
personal  difrerences  which  had  arisen  between 
the  late  governor,  Lord  Torrington,  and  some 
of  the  chief  officials  in  the  island,  the  colony 
was  in  a  very  disor^nised  condition.  The 
Htate  of  feeling  which  resulted  from  these 
occurrences  could  not  fail  more  or  less  to 
embarrass  the  position  of  the  new  governor. 
Party  spirit  ran  high,  and  the  situation  was 
aggravated  by  differences  which  unfortu- 
nately arose  between  the  bishop  of  Colombo 
and  several  of  his  clergy.  Anderson  seems 
to  have  fully  sustained  his  previous  reputa- 
tion. As  in  India  and  in  Mauritius,  so  also 
in  Ceylon,  reforms  in  the  judicial  system, 
having  for  their  object  promptitude  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  simplification 
of  the  pi"ocedure  of  the  courts,  engaged 
much  of  his  attention.  He  developea  the 
resourcen  of  the  colony  by  improving  the 
communications,  exercised  a  strict  control 
over  the  expenditure,  and  by  his  conciliatory- 
bearing  towards  the  chiefs  and  principal 
headmen  of  the  central  province,  he  restored 
the  confidence  of  the  Cinghalese  portion  of 
the  population.  After  goveniing  the  colony 
for  nearly  four  years  and  a  half,  the  failure 
of  his  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
post  in  the  spring  of  IBoo.  He  had  been 
advanced  to  a  knight  conimandership  of  the 
Both  on  his  appointment  to  Ceylon.  He 
died  17  March  1857,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  ag»'. 

Anderson  was  married  three  times,  and 
left  a  widow  and  fifteen  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lacon  Ander- 
son, K.C.S.I.,  also  a  liombay  civil  s*»rv'ant, 
rose  to  a  high  ])osition  in  tliat  presidency, 
and  died  in  March  1879,  being  then  a  secre- 
tary at  the  India  office. 

[Annual  Register,  I80O,  1851,  1857  ;  ReconU 
of  the  Ooverument  of  Bombay  ;  Mauritius  Ad- 
dresses, 1848-9;  Records  of  the  Govornment  of 
Ceylon  ;  private  correspondence.]       A.  J.  A. 


ANDERSON,  JAMES  (1662-1728), 
Scotch  genealogist  and  antiquary,  ^raa  bom 
at  Edinburgh  5  Aug.  1662,  being  a  son 
of  the  Rev.  JPatrick  Anderson,  a  nonjuring 
clerg^an,  who  was  sometime  minister^ 
Lamington,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  who,  during 
the  persecutions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U, 
had  oeen  incarcerated  in  the  state  prison  on 
the  Bass  Rock.  He  was  educatea  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  ad* 
mitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  27  May  1680. 
Having  chosen  to  adopt  the  profession  of 
the  law,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  to  Sir 
Hu^h  Paterson,  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Society  of  Writers  to  the  Sijrnet,  and  wts 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  that  body  of 
legal  practitioners  6  June  1601.  His  pro- 
fession afforded  him  numerous  opportunities 
to  study  ancient  documents.  Ue  soon  be> 
came  fond  of  antiquarian  research,  and  it 
appears  from  his  correspondence  that  at  an 
early  period  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Captain  John  Slezer,  the  author  of  the  'The> 
atrum  Scoti®,'  whose  historical  investiga- 
tions and  personal  disappointments  bear  so 
striking  a  resemblance  to  his  own.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Anderson  might  ha^-e 
passed  through  life  in  comparative  obscu^ 
rity  but  for  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
during  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the 
proposed  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
tana.  In  1704,  while  feeling  ran  very  high 
on  this  subject,  an  English  lawyer  named 
William  Atwood,  who  had  been  chief-justice 
of  New  York,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*  The  Superiority  and  direct  Dominion  of  the 
lm|)erial  Crown  and  Kingdom  of  England 
over  the  Crown  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland.' 
The  author  of  this  work  revived  the  claims 
of  Edward  I  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  with 
many  insulting  sneers  at  the  pretensions  of 
Scottish   independence.     It   curiously  hap- 

Eened  that  Anderson,  though  altogether  un- 
nown  to  Atwood,  was  appealed  to  by  him 
as  an  eve-witness  to  voucli  for  the  "trust- 
worthiness  of  some  of  the  charters  and  grants 
by  the  kings  of  Scotland.  The  charters  in 
question  are  the  well-known  documents,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  forged  by  Harding  the 
chronicler,  of  which  no  one  now  supports 
the  authenticity.  Anderson,  in  consequence 
of  such  an  appeal,  deemed  himself  bound  in 
duty  to  his  country  to  publish  what  he  knew 
of  the  matter,  and  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  some  of  the  best  of  the  Scottish  kings* 
who  were  accused  by  Atwood  of  a  base  and 
voluntary-  surrender  of  their  sovereignty. 
Accordingly,  in  170o,  he  published  *  An  His- 
torical Essay,  showing  that  the  Grown  and 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  is  Imperial  and  Inde- 
pendent,* Edinb.  1705,  8yo.     It  Ls  a  clear. 
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well-written  treatise,  and  was  at  the  time  a 
concluaiTe  criticism  on  the  forged  charters. 
The  work  was  so  acceptable  to  his  country 
that  the  Scottish  parliament  granted  him  a 
reward,  and  orderecL  thanks  to  him  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  lord  chancellor  in  presence  of 
her  majesty's  high  commissioner  and  the 
estates.  This  was  done,  and  at  the  same 
time  parliament  ordered  Atwood's  book  to 
be  burnt  at  Edinburgh  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman. 

The  assurances  of  support  which  Ander- 
son received  on  this  occasion  tempted  him 
to  relinquish  his  profession,  and  to  embark 
on  his  great  undertaking — the  collection  of 
facsimiles  of  Scottish  cnarters  and  other 
muniments.      It    appears   that  before  the 
union  he  had  received  a  grant  of  300/.     In 
the  last  Scottish  parliament  held  at  Edin- 
burgh his  claims  were  brought  for\^'ard  by  a 
committee  who  reported,  on  12  Feb.  1707, 
that  they  '  do  presume  to  give  it  as  their 
humble  opinion  that  the  said   Mr.  James 
Anderson  nas  made  as  great  advance  in  the 
Miid  matter  as  the  time  and  difiicultv  in  the 
performance  could    permit,  and    that    his 
earned  industry  in  a  matter  so  useful,  un- 
lertaken  on  the  reccommendation  of  parlia- 
nent,  deserves  further  encouragement  to  en- 
ible  him  to  support  the  char^,  and  carry  on 
he  design  uniformly,  and  with  that  beauty 
»f  execution  which  will  be  expected  in  a 
vork  begun  b^r  so  great  authoritv/    It  was 
bund  that  besides  the  300/.  voted  to  him  he 
Lad  spent  590/.  in  his  project.    Tlie  parlia- 
nent  recommended  to  the  queen  the  repay- 
oent   of  this  simi,  and  the  advance  of  a 
housand  guineas  to  Anderson;    and   'in 
^nsideration  of  his  good  ser\'ice8  to  his 
ountry,  and  of  the  loss  he  suffers  by  the  in- 
erruption  of  his  employment  in  prosecuting 
he  said  work,  do  further  recommend  him  to 
ler  noAJesty  as  a  person  meriting  her  gracious 
avour  in  confemng  any  office  of  trust  upon 
dm.'    Mr.  John  Hill  Burton  has  observed 
hat  it  was  a  fiivourite  practice  of  the  Scot- 
isli  parliament  to  vote  sums  of  money  to 
»ublic  benefactors,  leaving  them  to  collect 
he  money  as  they  best  could.    In  Ander- 
on'a  case,  however,  there  was  not  even  a 
ote,  because  the  Scottish  parliament  had 
net  only  to  cease  for  ever,  and  he  merely 
obtained  a  recommendation  to  the  parlia- 
nent  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  assembly 
ds  peculiar  claims  were  not  very  likely  to 
te  recognised. 

Soon  after  the  imion  Anderson  removed 
o  London,  where  for  many  years  he  led  a 
aost  unhappy  life,  his  time  being  divided 
letween  the  labours  of  completing  his  pro- 
MSt  and  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 


get  his  claims  attended  to  by  government. 
George  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  in  his  *  Com- 
mentarys,'  gives  the  following  curious  illus- 
tration of  Anderson's  disappointments : — 

'  This  gentleman,  by  his  application  to  the 
subject  of  antiquities,  having  neglected  his 
other  affairs,  and  having,  m  search  after 
antient  recoids,  come  to  London,  allmost  all 
the  Scots  nobility  and  gentry  of  note  recom- 
mended him  as  a  person  that  highlie desened 
to  have  some  beneficiall  post  bestowed  upon 
him ;  nay,  the  queen  herself  (to  whom  he 
had  been  introauccd,  and  who  took  great 
pleasure  in  viewing  the  fine  seals  and  charters 
of  the  antient  records  he  had  collected)  told 
my  Lord  Oxford  she  desird  something  might 
be  done  for  him ;  to  all  which  his  lordships 
usuall  answer  was  that  ther  was  no  need  of 
I  pressing  him  to  take  care  of  that  gentleman, 
for  he  was  thee  man  he  designd,  out  of  regard 
to  his  CTeat  knowledge,  to  distinguish  in  a 
particular  manner.  Air.  Anderson  being 
thus  putt  off  from  time  to  time  for  fourteen 
or  fifteen  months,  his  lordship  at  length  told 
him  that  no  doubt  he  had  heard  that  in  his 
fine  library  he  had  a  collection  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  learned,  both  antient  and  mo- 
dem, and  as  he  knew  none  who  better  de- 
served a  place  there  than  Mr.  Anderson,  he 
desired  the  favour  of  his  picture.  As  Mr. 
Anderson  took  this  for  a  nigh  mark  of  the 
treasurer's  esteem,  and  a  sure  presage  of  his 
future  favour,  away  he  went  and  got  his 

ficture  drawn  by  one  of  the  best  hands  in 
jondon,  which  being  presented  was  gra- 
ciouslie  received  (and  perhaps  got  its  place 
in  the  librar}-):  but  nothing  more  appeard 
of  his  lordships  favour  to  this  gentleman, 
who  having  hung  on  and  depended  for  a 
long  time,  at  length  gave  himself  no  furder 
trouble  in  trusting  to  or  expecting  any 
favour  from  him ;  from  whence,  when  any 
one  was  asked  what  place  such  or  such  a 
person  was  to  get,  the  common  reply  was, 
"  A  place  in  the  treasurer's  librar}-. 

Matrimonial  troubles  augmented  the  diffi- 
culties of  Anderson's  position ;  for  it  appears 
that  he  left  behind  him  in  Scotland  a  second 
wife,  who  was  illiterate  and  ill-tempered, 
and  who  had  charge  of  the  children  of  a 

Erevious  marriage,  of  whom  she  gives  a  very 
ad  report  in  her  letters  to  their  father. 
In  1715  he  received  the  appointment  of 
postmasternjeneral  for  Scotland,  but  he  only 
retained  it  for  a  year  and  a  half,  though  he 
continued  to  draw  the  salary'  of  that  office — 
2(X)/.  a  year — in  the  form  of  a  pension.  In 
a  memorandum  dated  1723  he  states  that  of 
his  outlay  before  the  union  140/.  was  still 
uncompensated;  and  crediting  the  govern- 
ment with  \,nOOL  (200/.  a  year  for  seven 
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years  and  a  half),  he  stotes  the  balance  due  ii.  580-582 ;  MS.  Addit.  4221  f.  22 ;  Maidmeat « 

to  him  at  4,2021.     lie  had  in  the  meantime  Anali'Cta  iScotica;    Chambera's  Biog.  Diet,  of 

made   an  attempt,  through  his  friend  Sir  Eminent  Scotsmen,  ed.  Thomaon,  i.  37;  Chal- 

llichard  Steele,  to  relieve  hia  embarrassments  mers'g  Life  of  Ruddiman.  151  8»q. ;  The  I/xsk- 

by  selling  his  librarv  to  George  II,  but  the  ?^n,,P»^P!"'  >•  37^1 ;  Andersons  Soottirfi NiUion. 

negotiation  failed,    lie  had  blen  compelled  \^\^^:^  ^"^  ^\^'V!^y  ll\  "^--oV";!?,  ^*J1' 

tolmlt,  or  at  all  events  to  proceed  slowTy,  in  tn  ^4" virififl  217  327  457  476^^^!' 

,.          '            J  ^  !•             J   •      T»iQ  iJl   :«  VII.  372,  vm.  lo9,  2l7f  o*7,  4o7.  4/0;  ord  ser.,!. 

his   great   undertaking,  and  in  1/ 18  he  is  ^..^  ^^^  ^  262;  Memorials  of  Dr.  StnWej 

found  advertising  that  those  who  wished  to  (Siirtees  Soc.).l                                        T.  C. 
patronise   it   'could    see  specimens  at  his 

house  above  the  post-office  in  Edinburffh.'  ANDERSON,  JAMES,    D.D.    (1680?- 

AVhile,  however,  the  great  object  of  his  life  '  1739),  preacher  and  miscellaneous  writer, 

remained  uncompleted,  he  was  enabled  to  brother  of  Adam  Anderson  [see  Andeb805, 

publish  *  Collections  relating  to  the  History  Adam,  1692-1765],  was  bom,  about  1680, 

of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland.     Containing  a  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  educated,  and 

great  number  of  original  papers  never  belore  probablv  took  the    degrees   of   M.A  and 

printed.    Also  a  few  scarce  pieces  reprinted,  '  D.D.    fn  1710  he  was  appointed  minister  of 

taken  from  the  best  copies,  4  vols.,  Edinb.  the  presbyterian  church  in  Swallow  Street, 

1727-28,  4to.     The  original  documents  con-  London,  whence  he  was  transferred,  in  17S4, 

tained  in  this  volume  are  invaluable  to  histo-  to  a  similar  charge  in  Lisle  Street,  Leioesto 

rical  students.     George  Chalmers,  it  is  true.  Fields.  According  to  the 'Gentleman's  Magt- 

insinuated  that  there  was  reason  to  question  zine,'  he  is  said  to  have  been  '  well  known 

Anderson's  honesty  as  a  transcriber,  but  he  among  the  people  of  that  persuasion  resident 

failed    to    mention    any   specific    instance,  in  London  as  Bishop  Anderson,' and  he  is  de- 

Sucli  insinuations  were  a  weakness  of  Chal-  scribed  as  'a learned  but  imprudent  man, who 

mcrs  when  the  facts  of  a  case  did  not  happen  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  property  in  the 

to  agree  with  his  own  prejudices.  fatal  year  1720.'     Several  of  his  sermons 

Anderson  died  very  suddenly  of  apoplexy  were  printed.  Oneof  them,*NoKing-Bjllcr8,' 

in  London  on  3  April  1728,  having  nnished  preached  in  1716,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 

the  cxdlections  for  nis  great  work  only  a  few  execution  of  Charles  I,  was  a  zealous  defence 

days  previously.     He  had  been  compelled  to  of  the  conduct  of  the  presbyterians  during 

pledge  the  plates  of  his  *  Diplomata,'  and  in  the  civil  wars,  and  reached  a  second  edition. 

1729  they  were  sold  for  530/.     Afterwards  Anderson   was  a  freemason,  and   when,  in 

they  wore   put    into  the  hands  of  Thomas  1721,  on  the  revival  of  freemasonry  in  Eng- 

Kiiddlinan,  and  at  length  the  l(>ng-ex]>ecti^d  land,  the  grand  lodge  determined  to  produce 

work  was  published  under  the  title  of  *  Se-  an  authoritative  digest  of  the  *  Constitutiom 

lectus  Diplomat  uni  &  Numisniatum  Scotiro  of  the  fraternity,  the  task  was  assigned  to  him 

Thesaurus,  in  duas  partes  distributus :  Prior  (Entick's  edition  (1747)  of  the  Con^titutionf, 

8yllog«?n  complect itur  veterum  Diplomatum  p.  194  et  secj.).     It  was  as  a  grand  warden 

,sive  Chartarum  Uegum  &  Procerum  Scotiae,  (if  the   lodge   that  he   presented   to  it,  on 

una  rum  eorum  Sigillis,  a  Duncano  II  ad  completing  his  task,  *Tlie  Constitutions  of 

Jacobum  I,  id  est   ab  anno  1094  ad  1412.  the  rree  Masons;  containing  the  History, 

Adjunct*  sunt  reliquorum  Scotije  ct  Magnae  Charges,    Regulations,    &c.    of    that  Most 

Britauniie  Kegum  Sigilla,  h  prjedicto  Jacobo  ,  Ancient  and  llight  Worshipful  Fratemitv. 

I  ad  nuperam  duorum  regnorum  in  unum.  For  the  l^se  of  the  I^odges.     London.    In 

anno  1707,  coalitionein ;  Item  Characteres&  the   year  of  Masonry  5723,  Anno   Domini 

Abbreviatune   in    antiquis   codicibus   MSS.  1723/     This   work,  which   passed   throufih 

in8trumentis<|ue  usitatte.    Posterior  conti net  several  editions,  was  long  recognised  by  tiw» 

Numiflmata  tom  aureaqu«\m  argentea  singu-    Knglish  freemasons  to  Ix^  the  standard  code 

lorum    Scotiie   Uegum,  ab  Alexandro  I  ad    on  its  subject,  and  was  translated  into  Ger- 


supradictani  regnorum  coalitionem  peqwtua 
sfrie  deduota;  Subnexis  quse  rei>eriri  pote- 
rnnt  eornndem  Kegiim  symbolis  heroicis.'  18o5,  and 
Kdinl).  173J>,  fnl.  The  introduction  ]>rofesses 
to  b<»  the  pr(Kluctioii  of  Kuddiman,  but  it  is 
not  known  how  far  Anderson  left  the  ma- 
terials for  it  anumg  his  manuscript  papers. 

I A  C'()lh'<*tioii  mmle  l>y  James  Maidmont  of 
]»rinto<l  pajnTs  aiiid  MSS.  relating  to  Anderson, 
jirt'wrvtHl  in  the  British  Muwum  (10854  ff.) ; 
John  Hill  Ihirton,  in  Biog.  Diet.  See.  D.  U.  K. 


man.     An  American  facsimile  of  the  first 
edition  of  1723  was  issued  at  New  York  in 
id  there  are  reprints  of  the  same  edi- 
tion   m  Cox's  M)ld  Constitutions  belonging 
to  the  Freemasons  of  England  and  Ireland' 
(1871)  and  in  the  first  volume  of  Kenning* 
*  Masonic    Archa>ological    Library  '   (187^*). 
Anderson  also  contributed  to  masonic  lite- 
rature *  A  Defence  of  Masonr}',  occasioned 
bv  a  ]»amphlet  chilled  "  Masonry  Dissected  "* 
(1738!"),  which  was  translated  into  German, 


Anderson  s^i  Anderson 


ind  is  reprinted  in  Oliver^s  'Golden  Kemains  j  Monksliill,  in  Aberdeenshire.     In  176H  he 
3f  the  Early  Masonic  Writers '  (1847).  married  Miss  Set  on,  of  Mounie,  Aberdeen- 

In  1732  appeared  the  work  by  which  Ander-  shire,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  He 
»on  is  chiemr  remembered,  ^Royal  Genea-  had  published  several  essays  upon  agricul- 
logies ;  or,  the  Genealogicid  Tables  of  Em-  ture,  and  in  1780  received  the  LL.D.  degree 
perors,  Kinfls,  and  Princes,  from  Adam  to  from  Aberdeen.  In  1783  he  moved  to 
these  times.  Professedly  based  on  '  Genea-  ,  Edinburgh,  and  privately  printed  some  re- 
logische  Tabellen '  of  Johann  Hubner,  it  was  ;  marks  upon  the  Western  Scotch  fisheries, 
lawfely  supplemented  by  Anderson's  industry.  ;  Though  otherwise  a  generally  orthodox  eco- 
W  mle  the  earlier  sections  of  the  work  are  of  '  nomist,  Anderson  desired  protection  for  the 
little  historical  value,  the  later  are  often  of  fisheries.  Bentham  remonstrated  with  him 
use  in  relation  to  the  genealogies  of  conti-  in  a  forcible  letter,  which  offended  Anderson 
nental  dynasties  and  houses.  The  volimie  for  the  moment,  though  Bentham  afrer- 
doses  with  a  synopsis  of  the  English  peerage,  wards  \^TOte  to  him  about  the  Panopticon 
and  in  the  preface  the  author  intimated  his  in  terms  implying  considerable  confiaence. 
readiness,  u  adequately  encouraged, '  to  de-  !  Their  intimacy  dropped  after  an  unexplained 
lineate  and  dispose  at  full  length  the  genea-  ,  misunderstanding  in  1793.  In  1784  Pitt 
logies  of  all  tne  peers  and  great  gentry  of  i  employed  Anderson  to  sun-ey  the  fisheries. 
the  Britannic  isles.'  Anderson's  last  work.  In  some  correspondence  with  Washington, 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  undertake  by  published  in  18()0,  Anderson  says  that  Pitt 
the  first  Earl  of  Egmont  and  his  son  from  withheld  remuneration  because  lie  *  dared  do 
materials  furnished  by  them,  bore  the  title,  so.'  In  1790  Anderson  started  a  weekly 
'  A  Genealogical  History  of  the  House  of  ;  paper  in  Edinburgh,  called  the  *  Bee,'  which, 
ifvery,  in  its  different  branches  of  Yvery,  !  at  its  conclusion  in  1794,  filled  eighteen 
Lovel,  Perceval,  and  Goumay ; '  but  the  first  '  volumes,  containing  many  useful  papers  on 
relume  alone  was  completed  when  Anderson  ,  economical  and  other  topics.  Some  papers  on 
lied  on  25  May  1739,  and  a  second  volume,  i  the  political  progress  of  Great  Britain  induced 
mbsequently  published,  was  due  to  another  ;  government  to  begin  a  prosecution,  which  was 
[>en  (see  *  To  the  Reader  *  in  vol.  ii.).  The  |  dropped  upon  Anderson's  declaring  that  he 
work  was  soon  withdrawn  from  circulation  would  be  responsible.  One,  Callender,  having 
)n  account  of  some  disparaging  remarks  in  it  ,  charged  Lord  Gardenstone,  a  judge  of  ses- 
yn  the  condition  of  the  English  peerage  and  i  sions  and  an  occasional  contributor,  with  the 
9nthe  character  of  the  Irish  people.  It  was  ,  authorship,  Anderson  announced  that  they 
re-issued,  however,  without  tne  offensive  '  were  written  by  Callender  himself.  In  1797 
passages,  in  1742  (see  Notes  and  QuerieSy  1st  Anderson  moved  to  Isleworth,  when'  he  led 
series,  iv.  158,  and  Letters  of  Horace  WaJpole  ,  a  retired  life,  amusing  himself  with  Hgricul- 
(1857),  i.  107  ».,  and  ii.  145).  Much  of  the  |  tural  exneriments.  From  1799  to  1^2  he 
genealogical  matter  in  the  book  has  been  published,  in  monthly  parts, 'Recreations  in 
pronounced  to  be  mythical  (Dkummond's  !  Agriculture,  Natural  Ilistory,  Arts,  and  Mis- 
HUtories  of  Noble  British  Families  (1846),  \  cellaneous  Literature,'  which  formed  six 
art.  'Percival').  Another  work  of  Ander-  ,  volumes.  His  first  wife  died  in  1788,  and 
son's,  *  News  from  Elysium,  or  Dialogues  of  I  in  1801  he  married  a  lady  who  survived  him. 
the  Dead,  between  Ijcopold,  Roman  Emperor,  He  died  1 5  Oct.  1808. 
and  Louis  XTV,  Kin^  of  France,'  was  pub-  Anderson  is  said  to  have  done  much  for 
lished  shortly  after  his  death  in  1739.  j  Scoteh  agriculture.     He  is  specially  notice- 


1856) ;  Kloss,  Bibliographie  der  Freimaurerei 
(1844).]  F.  E. 

ANDERSON,  JAMES  (1739-1808),  eco- 
nomist, was  bom  at  Hermiston,  near  Edin- 
burgh^ in  1739.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  lost 
his  parents,  and  undertook  a  farm  which  had 
long  been  in  his  family ;  he  attended  Cullen's 
lectures  upon  chemistry  to  improve  his  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  and  introduced  the  use 
of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  '  Scotch 


plough/     He  afterwards  took  a  farm  called    '  An   Account  of  the  present  State  of  the 


complete  statement  of  the  theorv*  of  rent 
generally  called  after  Ricardo.  The  passage 
is  given  in  M*Cullocli's  *  Literature  of  Poli- 
tical Economy.'  The  same  theory*  is  ex- 
pounded in  the  *  Recreations,'  v.  40i-28  (s<h? 
3PCulloch*s  edition  of  Adam  Smith).  He  is 
the  author  of  many  tracts  :  his  first  publica- 
tion was  *  Essays  on  Planting,'  in  Kuddi- 
man's  *  Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine,*  1771 ; 
others  are  'Observations  on  the  Means  of 
exciting  a  Spirit  of  National  Industry,'  1777 : 
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Hebrides,*    &c.,    1785 ;    *  Observations    on  j  said  to  Anderson :  *  If  Canada  fall,  it  will  be 


Slavery/  1789;  *A  fieneral  View  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  of  the 
County  of  Aberdeen/ 1794 ;  *  On  an  tjniyersal 
Character/  1795.  A  full  list  of  his  works  is 
given  in  Anderson's  '  Scottish  Nation/ 

[Gent.  Mag.  Ixxviii.  1061-4;  Bentham's 
Works,  X.  127,  254.  268.] 

ANDERSON,  JAMES,  M.D.  (d.  1809), 
botanist,  was  physician-general  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  Madras.  It  appears  from 
Dodwell  and  Milne's  list  of  medical  officers 
in  India  that  James  Anderson  was  assistiint>- 
surg^n  in  1765,  surgreon  in  1786,  member  of 
the  medical  board  in  1800,  and  died  5  Aug. 
1 809.    Anderson  gave  an  account  in  a  series 


entirely  owing  to  your  not  wintering  the 
Zealous  at  Quebec;'  to  which  An£i80ii 
replied :  *  I  rather  think  it  will  be  in  conse- 
quence of  proper  supplies,  in  proper  ships, 
not  having  been  sent  out  there  at  a  proper 
season  of  the  year.'  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  Lord  Melville  had  meant  to  sacrifice 
the  Zealous,  in  order  to  have  a  ready  excuse 
for  any  disaster  that  might  happen  in  Canadi, 
and  was  annoyed  that  his  subterfuge  had 
been  destmyed  by  her  captain's  promptitude 
and  resolution.  The  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  com- 
bined with  the  reduction  of  the  navy  at  the 
peace,  deprived  Anderson  of  any  further  8e^ 
vice.    He  employed  his  leisure  in  scientific 


of  letters  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (published  at  i  and  literary  pursuits,  and  is  said  to  have  con- 
Madras  1781)  of  an  insect  resembling  the  tributed  several  articles  to  different  mag*- 
cochineal,which  he  had  discovered  in  Madras.  !  zines.  The  only  one  which  bears  his  name 
Gardens,  superintended  by  Anderson,  were  j  ig  <  Some  Obser>*ations  on  the  Peculiarity  of 
cultivated  for  these  insects,  and  when  the  !  the  Tides  between  Fairleigh  and  Dungenees,' 
die  obtained  from  them  did  not  answer,  other  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1819, 
insects  were  introduced  from  Brazil.  Ander-  p.  217.  He  died  30  Dec.  1835. 
son  afterwards  attempted  to  introduce  the  rj^^^^,^  ^^^^^  Biography,  iv.  323  ;  Mawhall's 
cultivation  of  silk  into  Madras,  and  paid  ;  j^y^^  ^^^^^  Biography,  supplement,  part  ill 
attention  to  other  plants  of  commercial  (vol.  vii.)  15  ;  Gent.  Mag.,  1886,  i.  211.] 
value,  such  as  the  sugar-cane,  coffee  plant,  J.  K.  L. 

American  cotton,  and  European  apple.     He  > 

published  several  series  of  letters  upon  these  '      ANDERSON,    Sir    JAMES    CALEB 
topics  at  Madras  in  1789-96.     He  also  pub-  '  ( 1792-1861),  inventor,  was  the  eldest  son  of 


for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  ot  Scurvy,'  &c.,    born  21July  1792,  and  was  created  a  baronet 
Madras,  1808.  22  March  1813,  as  a  mark  of  approbation,  on 

[Royles   Essay   on   Productive  Resources  of    ^^i«  )>«^   "^  the  government,  of  the  great 
India,  pp.  o7-63.*137,  142.  &c.;  Brit.  Mas.  Cat.]    puhlic  HPrvices  rendered  to  Ireland  by  his 

father.     Sir  James  was  a  celebrated  expen- 

ANDERSON,  JAMKS  (1760-1830),  mentalist  in  steam-coaching,  and  took  out 
^•aptnin  in  th<»  navy,  having  served  through  various  patents  for  his  inventions.  He  lodged 
tlif*  war  of  Amerirnn  independence  as  a  Hpecifications  in  1881  for  *  improvements  in 
niidsliipman,  and  through  the  first  French  mttrliineryforpfoi)elling  vessels  on  water,' in 
rf^volutionar}'  war  as  a  lieutonaiit,  was,  in  i  1837  for*  improvements  in  locomotive  en- 
1806,  made  n  commander,  and  employed  for  !  gjnes,'  and  in  1846  for  *  certain  improvements 
several  years  in  command  of  the  Kinaldo  in  obtaining  motive  power,  and  in  applying 
brig  against  the  enemy's  privateers  in  the  it  to  propel  carriages  and  vessels,  and  to  the 
<'haniipl.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  driving  of  machinery.'  He  died  in  Ijondon 
post-captain  in  1812,  and  in  August  1814  4  April  1861.  By  *his  marriage,  in  1815, 
M-as  aiipointed  to  the  Zealous,  of  74  guns,  and  1  with  Caroline,  fourth  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
sf'ut  out  with  stores  to  Quebec,  where  he  was  |  Shaw,  of  Dublin,  he  had  two  sons  (both  of 
r>r(!erod  to  winter.  The  slii]>  was  old  and  |  whom  died  unmarried)  and  six  daughters. 
rott«»n,  \«Ty  badly  manned,  and  inadejiuately  ,  As  he  left  no  male  issue,  the  baronetcy  be- 
wjuipped;  and  Captain  Anderson,  judging  ,  oame  extinct. 
I  hat  It  wa.s   imiKKssible  to   stay  at  Quel)ec 


without   sacrificing   the   ship,   retunuKl    to 

of  this 


[Patents,  6147,  7407,  11273;  Xotes  and 
Queries,  3rd  sories,  vii.  163;  Gent.  Ma^;.  cci. 
688.]  T.  C. 


l^ngland  ;  on  the  charge  of  this  action  being 

iMHitrarv  to  his  orders,  he  was  tried  bv  court 

martial;  and  aa|uitted  of  all  blame.'   Lord  |      ANDERSON,     JOHN     (1668  P-1721), 

Melville,  then  first  h»rd  of  the  admiralty,  was  '  theologian  and   controversialist,  was  tutor 

.extremely  dissatisfieil  at  this  decisicm,  and  ;  to   the   celebrated    John,   duke   of    Arg%'ll 
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Greenwich.  He  wa«  ordained  minister 
Dumbarton,  and  here  he  entered  the  lists 
the  controversy  between  Episcopacy  and 
sbjterianism.  Great  anxiety  was  ^It  at 
time  by  the  presbyterian  clergy  in  con- 
tion  with  the  general  use  of  the  English 
rgy  in  the  episcopalian  congregations, 
ich  had  not  been  in  common  use  among 
m  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
y.  About  1 710  Anderson  pu  mished  *  A  Dia- 
le  between  a  Curate  ana  a  Countryman/ 
in  1 7 1 1 '  The  second  Dialogue  between  the 
ate  and  the  Countryman  respecting  the 
^lish  Ser\'ice/  He  next  published  *  The 
intryman's  Letter  to  the  Curate,  wherein, 
des  an  historical  yiew  of  the  English 
irgy,  the  assertions  of  Sage,  the  author 
he  ''  Fundamental  Character  of  Pres- 
iTv,^  concerning  its  universal  usage  in 
tland  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
,  are  examined  and  proved  to  be  false.' 
eply  to  this  was  published  by  an  episco- 
an  clei^'man,  Mr.  Calder,  which  drew 
h  a  rejoinder  from  Anderson,  '  Curate 
lerwhipt,'atitle  that  may  readily  suggest 
bitterness  by  which  it  was  characterised, 
work  by  which  Anderson  continues  to 
:nown  is  a  *  Defence  of  the  Church  Go- 
iment,  Faith,  Worship,  and  Spirit  of  the 
^byterians,'  published  m  1 714  in  i^ly  to  a 
k  entitled  *  An  Apology  for  Mr.  Thomas 
nd,  or  an  account  of  the  manner  how, 
the  reasons  for  wliich,  he  separated  from 
Presbyterian  party  and  embraced  the 
jnunion  of  the  Church'  (Edin.  1712). 
i  publication  has  always  been  considered 
of  the  ablest  defences  of  the  presbyterian 
em. 

.bout  the  beginning  of  1717  steps  were 
*n  for  translating  Anderson  to  Grlasgow. 
magistrates  were  favourable,  and  the 
isters  hostile ;  but  after  an  appeal  to  the 
>ral  assembly,  his  translation  took  place 
720,  and  he  became  minister  of  what  was 
1  called  the  Ramshom  church,  now  St. 
id's.  He  afterwards  published  six  letters 
n  the  *  Overtures  concerning  Kirk  Ses- 
»,'  a  subject  on  which  there  was  con- 
rable  discussion  at  that  time.  *  In  these 
?r»,*  says  M*Crie,  'he  does  not  appear 
jreat  advantage.  They  were  answered 
etter  temper  and  with  much  ability  by 
feasor  Dunlop  of  Edinburgh.'  Wod'row, 
>  speaks  of  him  as  '  a  kind,  frank,  com- 
y  man  when  not  crated,'  owns  that  he 
d  be  passionate  and  bitter,  and  tells  how, 
oswer  to  his  remonstrance  with  him  for 
Billingsgate  style  of  his  letters  to  curate 
!er,  he  said  that '  it  was  the  only  way  to 
ce  CUder.'  After  his  removal  to  Glas- 
,  be  seems  to  have  fallen  both  in  ability 


and  character.    Though   he  had  been  the 
champion  of  presbj-tery ,  he  fell  under  the  cen- 
sure of  his  brethren  for  what  they  considered 
!  an  unpresbyterian  service— a  sort  of  conse- 
cration sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  his 
church.     He  died  in  1721,  at  the  age  of  63. 
Professor  John   Anderson,   his  grandson 
:  [q.  v.]  (son  of  the  Rev.  James  Anderson, 
,  minister  of  Roseueath),  founded  Anderson's 
College,  Glasffow,  and  erected  a  tombstone 
over  his  grandfather's  remains  (see  i^fra), 
[Wo(lrow*8  Letters ;  Scott's  Fasti.l 

W.  O.  B. 

ANDERSON,  JOHN  (1726-1796),  na- 
tural philosopher,  was  bom  at  Roseneath, 
Dumbartonshire.      After  the   death   of  his 
father,  the  minister  of  Roseneath,  he  was 
educated  at  Stirling  by  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Turner, 
whom  he  aften^-ards  repaid  for  the  expense. 
He  was  officer  in  a  corps  raised  to  resist  the 
rebellion  of  1745.     He  studied  at  Glasgow, 
where,   in    1756,   he    became    professor  of 
oriental  languages,  and  in  1760  professor  of 
natural  phibsophy.    He  was  specially  inter- 
ested in  practical  applications  of^ience,  and 
allowed  artisans  to  attend   his  lectures  in 
their  working  dress.     He  planned  the  forti- 
fications raised  to  defend  Greenock  against 
Thurot  in  1759.    He  sympathised  with  the 
French  revolution,  ana  having  invented  a 
cannon  in  which  the  recoil  was  counteracted 
by  the  condensation  of  air  in  the  carriage, 
he  went  to  Paris  in  1791  (after  failing  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  English  govern- 
ment), and  offered  it  to  the  National  Con- 
vention,who  placed  a  model  in  their  hall,  in- 
scribed *  The  gift  of  science  to  liberty.'    He 
translated   into   French  two  essays  he  had 
already  written  on  war  and  military  instru- 
ments, and    distributed  them    among  the 
people  of  Paris.     He   invented  a  plan  for 
smuggling  French  newspapers  into  Germany 
at  this  time  by  means  of^small  balloons.   His 
principles  made   him    unpopular  with  the 
other  professors  ;  and  he  Drought  an  action 
against  them  in  regard  to  the  accounts,  which 
he  lost,  though  malversation  was  afterwards 
shown  to  have  existed.  Elaborate  statements 
of  the  dispute  were  issued  by  both  Anderson 
and  his  opponents.    lie  published  in  1786  the 
*  Institutes  of  Physics,'  which  went  through 
five  editions  in  ten  years.     He  wrote  various 
periodical  papers,  one  of  which,  *  Obser\*a- 
tions  upon   Roman  Antiquities  lately  dis- 
covered,' ap|>eared  as  an  appendix  to  Roy's 
'Military  Antiquities'    in    1793,   and  was 
separately  published  in  1800.  He  also  helped 
to  obtain   a  collection  of  Roman   remains, 
found  near  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  for  the 
university.     He  died  13  Jan.  1796. 
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Anderson  left  all  his  appftratus,  library, 
&c.y  for  the  foundation  of  an  educational 
institution  in  Glasgow,  which  bears  his  name. 
Funds  were  raised  by  subscription ;  Thomas 
(iamett  was  appointed  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  under  the  trust  21  Sept.  1796; 
and  on  21  June  1797  the  institution  was  in- 
corporated. Dr.  Gamett  was  succeeded  in 
1800  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  who  gave  free  lectures 
to  600  operative  mechanics ;  and  the  insti- 
tution has  since  been  extended. 

[Olasgow  Mechanics*  Magazine,  ii.  412-4, 
lii.  pp.  v-ix  and  p.  215  ;  Brit.  Mua.  Cat.] 

ANDERSON,  JOHN  (^.  1799),  wood 
engraver,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  was  well 
educated.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Bewick. 
He  cut  (after  drawings  by  J.  Samuel)  the 
blocks  which  illustrate  *  Grove  Hill,' a  poem, 
very  sumptuously  issued  by  T.  Bursiey  in 
1799.  This  book,  for  the  beauty  of  its  cuts 
and  the  care  with  which  they  are  printed,  will 
bear  comparison  with  Somervile's  *  Chase.' 
The  best  work  of  Itewick  is  technically  hardly 
better  than  that  which  Anderson  shows  in 
'  Shakespeare's  Walk '  in  the  book  in  question. 
His  treatment  of  foliage  is  sometimes  such  as 
to  remind  one  stronglv  of  the  cuts  in  Bloom- 
field's  *  Farmer's  Boy.^  Perhaps  to  him  these 
cuts  (which  Mr.  Croal  Thompson  has  finally 
taken  from  Bewick)  may  be  attributed.  H!e 
also  engraved  illustrations  to  an  edition  of 
Junius.  Redgrave  says  he  formed  *  a  style 
of  his  own  arid  showed  much  ability,  but 
did  not  loiiff  follow  his  profession.  He  went 
abroad  on  some  s]>eeulation,  and  was  lost  sight 
of.  Ho  died  early  in  the  century.'  Histo- 
rians of  the  wood-engraver's  art  should  give 
to  the  author  of  such  work  as  has  been  de- 
scribt^d  a  more  imjM)rtant  place  than  he  lias 
yet  obtained. 

[Re<lgriiv<»'M  Diet,  of  Painters.]  K.  R. 

ANDERSON,  JOHN,  MA),  {d.  1804), 
practised  as  a  physician  at  Kingston,  in 
Surrey,  and  subsequently,  for  several  years 
before  his  d<»ath,  was  physician  to,  and  a  di- 
rector of,  tlio  General  Sea-bathing  Infirmary 
at  Margat<s  where  he  died  in  .Tune  1804  at 
an  iwlvaiuM'd  age.  Ho  wrote  for  his  doctor's 
dogn'o.  which  ho  took  at  Edinburgh,  a  dis- 
sertation *Do  Scorbuto,'  published  in  1772. 
Ho  was  also  author  of  *  Medical  Remarks  on 
Natural  Spontaneous  and  Artificial  Evacua- 
tions,' London,  1788;  and  of  *A  Practical 
Essay  on  the  good  and  bad  Effects  of  Sea- 
wator  and  Sea-bathing.'  He  was  a  follow  of 
the  Society  of  Ant  iquaries. 

[Gout.  M»ig.  Ixxiv.  978 ;  Anderson's  works 
mentionod  ahovc]  G.  V.  B. 


ANDERSON,  JOHN  (Ji,  1816),  foiinderof 
Fermoy,  bom  in  very  humble  ciicumstanens 
was  son  of  David  Andeison,  of  Portland, 
N.B.   Having  scraped  together  a  few  pounds 
by  some  petty  deaungs,  he  removed  toOlis* 
gow,  ana  by  a  venture  in  herrings  acquired 
500/.    In   1780  he  established  himaelf  it 
Cork,  where  he  became  an  export  merchant 
and  trafficked  in  provisions,  the  staple  tndt 
of  the  place.    In  a  few  years  he  realised 
25,000/.,  and  laid  it  out  in  the  purchase  of 
four-sixths  of  the  Fermoy  estate,  which  is 
picturesquely  sitiuited  on  the  river  Black« 
water,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Munster.    He 
resolved  to  make  a  town  of  Fermoy,  and 
succeeded  in  constructinfir  the  handsomest 
country  town  in   Ireland.     Mr.  D.  Owen 
Madden,  writing  in  1848,  says :  '  The  streets 
are  spacious,  and  the   town    is  tastefuUjr 
designed.    There  is  a  neat  sqiuire ;  there  ire 
fine  churches  for  religious  worship,  and  seve- 
ral private  residences  of  respectability  in  the 
neighbourhood.    The  place  looks  bright  and 
happv — not  like  the  other  dreary  and  dilapi- 
dated countnr  towns  in  Ireland.^  Two  large 
barracks,  built  in  squares  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  town,  contribute  to  the  imposing 
appearance  of  the  place.     Fermoy  has  now 
7,000  inhabitants.    Sixti^  years  ago  the  place 
was  a  dirty  hamlet,  consisting  of  novels,  and 
a  carmen's  public-house  at  the  end  of  the 
narrow  old  bridge ;  now  there  is  a  cheerful 
and  agreeable  town,  pleasant  society,  a  good 
deal  of  trade,  and  more  prosperity  than  might 
be  expected.'   With  reference  tothe  barrack* 
it  should  ])e  stated  that  when  the  French 
came  into  Bantry  Bay  the  government  was 
unable  to  procure  land,  except  on  the  mogt 
extravagant  terms,  for  encamping  the  troop* 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.     Ijord  Carhampton, 
commander  of  the  forces,  explained  the  diffi- 
culties to  Anderson,  who  at  once  removed 
them  by  giving  land  on  his  Fermoy  estate 
without  any  charge  for  the  recjuired  encamp- 
ment ;  and  he  afterwards  gave  fortv  acre:', 
rent  free,  on  which  the  barracks  of  "Fermoy 
and  Buttevant  are  built. 

Anderson  erected  for  himself  a  hand- 
some residence  at  Fermoy,  and  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  community  which 
rapidlv  began  to  grow  around  him.*  Mean- 
time \ie  had  not  given  up  his  business, 
and  he  discounted  to  a  considerable  extent. 
On  the  proposed  establishment  in  Ireland 
of  the  mail-coacli  system,  Anderson,  at  a 
moment  when  no  other  man  of  capital  and 
position  would  venture  on  so  hazcirdous  an 
undertaking,  offered  to  embark  on  the  enter- 
prise. His  proiM)sal  was  readily  accepted, 
the  ijovemment  stipulating  that  he  was  to 
provide  the  whole  of  the  necessarv  means. 


Anderson 


the  HMdB,  which  were  at  that  period  little 
better  thnn  hone-tracks,  he  was  bound  !o 
repair  nnd  alter  at  his  own  coat.  Thie  Her- 
niiesn  tiuk  be  lived  to  accomplish,  and  thus 
jpened  the  country  from  north  to  south 
Lod  from  east  to  west.  And(!r»oii  likt^wise 
!Stablished  an  agricultural  Eocietj  and  a 
nilitary  coUe^,  and  laboured  in  everr  pos- 
lible  way  to  civilise  and  improve  hie  adopted 
^0lUltt7.  The  goTenunent  so  highly  appre- 
ciated Anderson's  services  that  a  baronetcy 
waa  ofiWred  to  him,  which  he  declined.  It 
roB,  however,  conferred,  in  1813,  on  his 
ildost  Mn,  James  Caleb  Anderson.  Subae- 
ineDtly  Anderaon  sustained  considerable 
oasee  in  consequence  of  his  speculations  in 
iVelah  mines  and  other  undertakings,  and 
.  meeting  of  his  creditors  was  held  at  the 
Ciu'e  Anns  Inn  at  Fermoy  on  19  June 
8l£  The  meeting  was  also  attended  by 
ereral  of  the  nobility  and  the  principal  com- 
lOaera  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  passed 

aeriee  of  resolutions  which  constitnto  a 
roof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which,  de- 
piM  his  misfortunes,  Anderson  continued 
1  be  held.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
■rticulars  respecting  Anderson's  subsequent 
areer  and  the  date  of  his  death. 

pCotea  BDd  Qneriea.  3rd  eeriea,  vii.  153;  D. 
iwen  HaddroB  KorelatioDBof  Ireland,  268-2BS ; 
ndereoB'B  ScuttUh  Nation,  i,  133;  Irrintt's 
ook  of  Scotsmen ;  Bnrke'a  Dictionary  of  the 
Mmgo  and  Baronelago  (1892),  23,  24.]  T.  C. 


r,  JOHN  (Jl.  lS2o),  genea 
igUt,  writer  to  the  Signet,  and  secretary  ti 


rroto  »  '  HistoiT  of  the  Family  of  Frisel  or 
'euer,  particukriy  J'raser  of  Lovat,  em- 
nein^  vnrioua  notices  illustrative  of  Na- 
ioaal  Cuatoms  and  Manners,  with  original 
orrespondencu  of  Simon  Iiord  Lovat,  1825,' 
to,  pp.  208.  He  also  wrote  the  priie  esaay 
n  tnu  *  State  of  Science  and  Knowledge  in 
he  Highlands  of  Scotland  ...  at  the  period 
f  the  Rebellion  to  1/46,  and  of  their  pro- 


it  1825,'  which  was  published  in 
827,  and  obtained  the  gold  medal  olleredto 
ompelitow  by  SirOeorgeSt^fwarl  Mackenzie. 
iv  rwlded  at  Walker  Street,  Coates  Crescent, 
'^nburgb.in  1836,  but  the  dates  of  his  birth 
nd  death  are  not  on  record. 
fPrefaces  to  Anderson's  Works.]    J.  W.-G. 

AITDERSON,  JOHN  (1789-1832),  gene- 
iloffist,  of  Uunillon,  Lanarkshire,  was  bom, 
I  June  1789,  at  Oilmerton  Ilouee,  Mid- 
Otliiu,  became  &  lieenllat«  of  the  lloyal 


College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinbui^h,  and 
while  passing  the  college  examinations  was 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  (then 
Maniuis  of  Douglas)  tirst  surgeon  to  the 
Lanarkshire  Militia,  and  afterwards  his  own 
medical  adviser,  positions  which  he  held  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  very  unoK- 
suming,  of  social  disposition,  and  not«d  for 
hia  benevolence.  He  died  24  Dec.  1832  of 
ittflammalion  of  the  brain. 

His  lat^e  work,  '  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,' 
4to,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1826;  a 
supplement  was  issued  in  1827.  Fortwenty- 
nine  years  before  bis  death  Anderaon  was 
enga^d  upon  a '  Stat  istical  Histoiy  ofLanark- 
shire,  and  also  upon  a "  Genealogical  History 
of  the  Kobert«ons  of  Struan,'  but  neither  of 
these  works  appears  to  have  been  printed. 

[Gant.  Mag.  ciii.  pi,  i.  6^8;  Adroiatos'  Li- 
brary Cat.  i.  131.]  J.  W.-O. 

ANDERSON,  JOHN  (1795-1845),  a 
diplomatic  a^ut  and  writer  on  questions  of 
Eastern  pohcy  and  commerce,  was  bom  in 
Scotland  (MtMion  to  Sumatra,  p,  116),  and 
presumubly  in  Dumfriesshire,  in  1795.  Re- 
ceiving an  appointment  t-o  the  civil  service 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  1813,  be  be- 
came a'writer'in  PuloPenang,  or  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island.  He  was  promoted  in  1821, 
when  he  held  the  position  of  deputy-ware- 
housekeeper  and   Malay   translator  to  the 

fnvemment,  to  the  rank  of '  lactor,'  and  to  the 
ischarge  of  the  functions  of  deputy-account' 
ant,  deputy-auditor,  accountant  to  the  re- 
corder's court,  and  commissioner  to  the  Court 
ofR^questa;  thedutiesof  which oiSces  were 
continued  to  him  on  bis  ^eferment,  in  1823, 
tobe'juniormerchant."  By  various  steps  he 
had  become,  in  1836,  accountant  and  auditor, 
accountant-general  to  the  recorder's  court, 
superintendent  of  lawsuits,  and  Malay  trans- 
lator, and  in  1827  attained  the  dignity  of 
'senior  merchant,' with  the  oHices  of  secretary 
to  government  and  Malay  translator.  Later 
in  the  same  yearheniia  made  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Penang,  Sin^pore,  and  Malacca 
(Simfapore  Chronicle,  6  Dec.  1827).  In  1830 
he  wna  '  at  home '  [Eatt  India  Beyitler  artd 
Birfctory,  1831).  His  first  publication  was 
a  work  entitled  '  Pohf  ical  and  Commercial 
Considerations  relative  to  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  and  the  British  Settlements  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,'  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  1824.  This  work  consists  of  reSec- 
tions  on  the  Siamese  conquest  of  Quedah 
and  Perak ;  an  exposition  of  the  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  declaring  Quedoh  and 
the  whole  of  the  Malayan  states  under  the 
protection  of  theBrilisli  government ;  and  a 
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descriptive  sketch  of  the  tin  countries  on  '  composition,  and  studyingtheolcMgpr  and  church 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Ma-  j  history  under  Chalmers  and  Weu^  In  1836 
lacca.  In  February  and  March  1S2S  An-  {  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  church 
dereon  had  acted  as  agent  to  the  governor  |  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  same  year  was  seat 
of  Pulo  Penang  for  procuring  engagements  out  to  Madras  as  a  missionair.  The  branch 
from  native  potentates  in  Sumatra,  the  sul-  of  missionary  work  to  which  Andoson  de- 
tans  of  Delly  and  Siack,  and  the  Raiah  of  voted  himself,  was  education.  At  that  time 
Langkat  <Si'r  C.  U.  Aitchisox's  CoUection  the  standard  of  education  among  the  natives 
of  Treaties,  En^gement*,  and  Sunnuds  re-  \  of  the  Madras  presidency  was  very  low. 
lating  to  India  and  neighhourim^  Qnuttrie^,  Anderson's  object,  as  state<l  in  the  prospectiu 
8vo,  Calcutta,  revised  edition,  vol.  i.  1876).  of  the  first  mission  school  opened  oy  himtt 
Anderson's  Sumatran  employment  bore  fruit  Madras,  was  *  to  convey  through  the  channel 
a  few  yeare  later  in  his  *■  Mission  to  the  of  a  good  education  as  great  an  amount  of 
East  Coast  of  Sumatra,  in  18^3,  under  the  truth  as  possible  to  the  native  mind,  and  es* 
direction  of  the  Government  of  Prince  of ,  pecially  of  Bible  truth,'  the  ultimate  aim 
Wales*  Island :  including  historical  and  de-  being  *  that  each  of  these  institutions  shtll 
script!  ve  Sketches  of  the  Countiy.  an  Account  be  a  normal  seminary  in  which  teachers  and 
of  the  Commerce.  Population,  and  the  Man-  preachers  may  be  trained  up  to  convey  to  their 
neT9  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  a  lienighted  countrymen  the  benefit  oi  a  soond 
Visit  to  the  Hatta  Cannibal  States  in  the  education  and  the  blessings  of  the  go^l  of 
Interior,*  8vo.  Edinbuigh,  1S:?6.  On  his  re-  Christ.*  Anderson  laid  great  stress  upon 
turn  to  this  country  Anderson  entered  ac-  education  and  native  preachers  in  all  mi^ 
tivelv  into  men^antile  and  other  duties  in  sionaiy  effort.  The  first  school  established 
Lomlon.  in  the  course  of  which  he  produced  bv  Anderson,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
a  work  entitled  *Acheen.  and  the  Ports  on  tbe  institution  now  known  as  the  Madn.4 
the  North  and  East  Coasts  of  Sumatra :  Christian  College,  speedily  acquired  a  hifh 
with  incidental  Notices  of  the  Trade  in  the  reputation.  The  number  of  pupils  rapimv 
Eastern  S»^as.  and  the  Aggressions  of  the  incivased,  although  the  school  was  on  sevenl 
Dutch,*  Svo.  Litndon.  1840.  This  volume  ,  occasions  almost  broken  up  on  the  convergion 
attracted  much  attention  to  the  state  of  to  Christianity  of  some  of  the  pupils,  tnd 
British  c\>mmen.v  in  the  parts  of  the  world  aL«o  bv  the  admission  of  pupils  of  low  cuX^. 
of  which  it  trt'ated.  Auder»on  died,  after  Notwithstandinff  these  aimculties  and  tb*^ 
a  short  illness,  at  his  house.  No.  1  Euston  establishment  of  a  very  efficient  government 
Plact'.  Eu<ion  :>quan»,  on  i  Dec.  lS4o,  as  school,  in  which  the  instruction  given  was 
cx»mvtly  siATrxi  in  the  'Gentleman's  Maga-  purely  secular,  the  mission  school  prospered, 
fine*  for  .lamiar}-  1S46  ^p.  \m\.  In  the  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  branch 
tirsi  s<^n:onvv  ot*  a  more  extended  notice  in  mission  schools  were  establishecl  in  the  town 
the  isHJiu*  ivn.xlioal  for  the  following  month  of  Madras  and  in  some  of  the  principal  tovn"* 
\p.  :X>i^^.  ho  i>  |vq^loxin^ly  described  as  'of  in  the  neighbouring  districts.  One  of  thf 
itnul  Cvnirt.  AValbnvk.  and  l*rinces  Place,  leadinjr  features  in  Anderson's  method  of  in- 
Konnincton.'  and  as  having:  died  on  15  Jan.  stniction  was  the  practice  of  making  thi* 
IS'lcx  at  the  a^^*  v^f  75:  Seinf  unaccmmt-  pupils  question  each  other  on  the  subject  of 
ablv  vvnfoumW  wiih  Mr.  John  Adamson.  thelesson.  a  practice  which,  at  that  time,  va« 
a  l.tmvl.m  niorvhaut  of  the  two  specitied  new,  at  all  events,  in  India.  In  1841  thefii^t 
addrx»ss»'s,  Avh.>s«^  obiiuank"  ^wurs  m  the  native  converts,  two  in  number,  were  bap- 
'  liontlt-nianV  Mapi^ine  *  l*'»r  March  1S46  tised,  and  in  1846  these  two  converts  and  on** 
^\  oiW  .  other  were  licensed  as  preachers,  and  wen* 

|K.»>:  lvv.-..i  Kc-i>:cr  ar.a  IMrtvtorv.  1813-^"^**°*^  *°  ^^^^'  Anderson  never  looW 
ISU.  vii".:.  M.^c.  ii>  ;ilvvf ;  LiurarvGazc^tte,  *^^r^*«^  t*^  numerous  conversions  as  tlu- 
17  J.?::.  IS 46/  a"  H.  G.        immediate  rvsult  of  mission  work. 

In  1839  Anderson  was  joined  bv  a  second 

ANDERSON,  JOHN  vlSi>r>-lS.V>\  th^*  mUsionarv,  Rev.  Robert  Johnston,  who  pPOVi»d 
f.nnuUrofthi*  uu^<ixniof  The  Free  Chun^h  .»f  a  most  vahuble  coadjutor.  In  the  counv 
S^^»^land  ar  .Ma.iras.  was  x\\v  s<mi  of  a  Jvvtoh  of  a  few  vears  the  number  of  Scotch  mi^ 
taruior  R^rn  in  TtalL^way.  in  the  prish  of  sionaries  was  increased  to  four.  In  1843, on 
K'.'.patruk-Ourhaiu.  lu'    rt^vivisl    ihe  nuli-    the  disruption  of  the   church  of  Scotland. 
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eulty  in  securing  (he  fttlendance  of  airh  of 
the  lower  castes ;  but  in  the  case  of  native 
caste  girls  the  diflicuUv  was,  and  Mill  is, 
very  great.  Indian  girls  marry  early,  and 
natiTe  parents  eee  none  of  the  material  be- 
nefitA  to  be  deriv»l  from  their  edilcatioa, 
which  induce  them  to  send  their  sook  to  mia- 
«ian  schools,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  being 
led  to  change  their  religion.  But  these  ob- 
stacle were  gradually  overcome  in  some 
m«Aiure,  and  before  Anderson's  death  seven 
bundred  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  girts,  the 
majority  of  the  former  belonging  to  families 
of  good  caste,  were  under  instruction  in 
the  schooU  of  the  mission.  In  thin  branch  of 
his  work  Anderson  was  grestly  helped  by 
Mr».  Anderson.  Anderson  diei  at  Madras 
in  March  IHuS,  after  a  short  illness.  He  had 
Uhoiirwl  indefotipibly  for  eightt'en  years  at 
tlw  work  for  which  te  had  been  set  apart ; 
only  once  during  that  j>eriod  revisiting  his 
native  land,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  Rev,  P.  Kajahgapal,  one  of  his  first  con- 
VMt«.  His  constitution,  naturally  strong, 
had  become  enfeebled  by  his  incessant  toils 
and  anxieties  in  a  debilitating  climate. 

rBmidwDod's  True  YoltefvllovB  in  the  Hitnon 
Field.  Niabet.  1S62  ;  Madni*  Natira  Herald.] 
A.  J.  A. 

ANDERSON,  JOHN  HENKY  (1815- 
iST4),  conjuror  and  actor,  was  known  as 
ProfesBor  Anderson,  the  Wiiard  of  the  Norlli, 
«]id  during  many  years  appeared  before  the 

eiblic  as  n  pe.rformer  of  feats  of  legerdemain, 
□r  brief  periods  he  tenanted  in  turn  several 
of  the  London  theatres,  and  travelled  with 
bis  exhibition  and  apparatus  through  the 
provinces,  (o  the  colonies  and  America.  His 
'  great  gun  track ' — in  which  lie  pretended  to 
catch  in  his  hand  a  bullet  from  a  musket  dis- 
cbarged  by  one  of  his  audience — was  at  one 
time  a  much-admired  illusion.  He  occupied 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  some  months  at 
the  close  of  18n5  and  the  beginning  of  lS5fl, 
pprforming  his  conjuring  tricks,  producing  a 
ChristmaB  pantomime,  and  attempting  the 
personat  ion  of  William  in'BUck-eyedSusan,' 
and  Rob  Roy  in  the  melodrama  of  that  name. 

aeribed  as  a '  Grand  Carnival  Complimentary 
BeneBt  and  Dramatic  Qala,  to  commence  on 
Monday  morning  and  terminate  with  a  bal 
mat^ui  on  Tuesday.'  The  hal  maxqut  was 
•a  scene  of  undiwf uised  indecency,  drunken- 
ness, and  vice.'  Between  four  and  live  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  5  March,  An- 
derson orderedlhe  National  Anthem  to  be 
played  and  the  gas  to  be  lowered,  to  warn 
the  ravellers  to  depart.  Suddenly  the  ceiling 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.    The  masquers 


had  barely  time  to  escajie.  In  half  an  hour 
the  destruction  of  the  building  was  complete. 
Anderson  is  chiefly  memorable  from  his  con- 
nection with  this  catastrophe. 

[Morley'sJouroai  of  a  London  Plnygoer,  1868; 
Irving'a  Annnk  of  Onr  Time,  1871.]        D.  C. 

ANDERSON,  JOSEPH  (1789-1877), 
lieutenant-colonel,  a  veteran  officer  and  lead- 
ing colonist  in  ^' ictoria,was  bom  in  1799,  and 
in  1806  was  appointed  to  an  enaigncy  in  the 
new  2udbattahon(sineediBbanded)of  the  78th 
Highlanders,  with  which  he  served  in  Sicilv, 
in  the  descent  on  Calabria  and  the  battle  of 
MaidainlH06,  and  in  the  luckless  expedition 
against  the  Turks  in  Egypt  in  1807.  As  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the21th  foot  he  fought  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaigns  between  1809  and  1612,  at 
Talavpra,  where  he  was  wounded,  at  Bumco, 
at  the  defence  of  Torres  Vedras,  at  Fuentes 
d'Onor,  and  in  many  minor  engagements.  In 
1812  he  was  promoted  to  a  company  in  the 
York  chas8eurs,B  corps  for  West  ^dia  service 
recruited  chiefly  from  foreigners,  and  with  it 
he  was  present  at  the  recapture  of  Ousdaloupe 
in  1815.  The  island  had  hoisted  the  tricolor 
on  receipt  of  the  news  of  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba,  and  as  the  gameon  refused  to 
treat,  the  place  was  attacked  and  taken,  after 
some  sharp  fighting,  by  a  British  force  under 
General  Sir  J.  Leith,  seven  weeks  afrer  the 
battle  of  Watei-lcM).  Lieutenonl.-colonel  An- 
derson was  subsequently  in  the  50th  fool, 
with  which  he  served  long  in  Australia  and 
India.  He  was  many  years  military  com- 
mandant and  civil  governor  of  the  penal  set- 
tlement at  Norfolk  Island,  and  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  Gwalior  campaign  of  1843, 
where  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pun- 
niar.  After  forty-three  years'  hard  service 
he  retired  from  the  army  in  1848,  and  became 
a  squatter  on  the  Ooulbiim  river  soon  after 
the  erection  of  Victoria  into  a  separate 
colony  in  1 850,  and  was  made  a  member  of 
the  legislative  council  of  Victoria  in  1862. 
He  died  at  his  residence,  Fairlie  House,  South 
Yarro,  on  18  Jul?  1877.  Hl«  son,  Colonel 
William  Acland  .Vnderson,  C.M.O.,  who  was 
once  a  subaltern  in  bis  father's  re^ment,  was 
for  some  time  commisaioner  at  the  Gold 
Fields,  and  succeeded  the  lata  Major-Oeneral 
Dean  Pitt  as  commandant  of  the  volunteer 
forces  of  Victoria. 

[Hart's  ArmyLiats;  Heoton'sAuBtmlisn  Dic- 
tionary of  Dotes.]  II.  M.  C. 

ANDEESON,  LIONEL,  alian  Mcusojr 

{d.  1680),  Roman  catholic  priest,  was  tried 
with  seven  others  for  high  treason  under  the 
alBtulc  27   Elii.  C  '1,  which  banished  fitim 
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the  realm  all  subjects  of  her  majesty  bom 
within  her  dominions  who  had  received  orders 
from  the  see  of  Rome.  This  statute,  which 
under  Elizabeth  had  been  very  vifforousl^ 
administered,  became  after  her  death  practi- 
cally a  dead  letter,  and  so  remained  until  the 
pamc  into  which  the  nation  was  thrown  by 
the  fabrications  of  Gates  and  Bedloe  led  to 
its  resuscitation.  The  trial  was  held  at  the 
Old  BaQey  on  17  Jan.  1680,  before  lord  chief 
justice  Sir  William  Scroggs,  lord  chief 
oaron  Montagu,  justices  Atkins,  Dolben, 
Ellis,  Jones,  Pemberton,  the  recorder  Sir  G. 
Jefferies,  and  a  jury.  The  prisoners  were  not 
allowed  the  benefit  of  counsel,  and  indeed 
the  most  skilful  advocate  must  have  been  of 
little  avail  before  judges  who  were  determined 
to  presume  everything  against  rather  than 
for  the  accused.  Sir  J.  Keiling  and  Mr. 
Serjeant  Strode  prosecuted.  The  witnesses 
were  Oates,  Bedloe,  Bangerfield,  and  Praunce. 
Dangerfield  thus  proved  Anderson  a  priest : 
*  My  lord,  about  the  latter  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  Jime,  when  I  was  a  prisoner 
for  debt  in  the  King*s  Bench,  this  person  took 
occasion  to  speak  privately  to  me,  and  desired 
me  to  go  into  his  room.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  my  lady  Powis, 
and  that  letter  was  burnt.  But  the  next 
letter  that  came  from  my  lady  Powis  he 
would  show  it  me.  And  he  did  so ;  and  the 
contents  of  the  letter  was,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember,  just  this :  "  Sir,  you  must  desire 
AVilloughby  to  scour  his  kettle,"  which  was 
to  confess  and  receive  the  sacrament  to  be 
true  to  the  cause.*  Anderson  pleaded  that 
in  staying  in  the  realm  he  was  acting  under 
an  order  from  the  council,  and  demanded 
that  the  three  points  necessary  to  bring  him 
within  the  statute — viz.  (1)  that  he  was  bom 
in  England,  (2)  that  he  had  received  orders 
from  the  see  of  Rome,  (3)  that  in  remaining 
within  the  realm  he  was  acting  contrary  to 
the  statute — sliould  be  expressly  proved.  No 
evidence  was  forthcoming  to  prove  any  one 
of  them,  but  the  judges  presumed  them  all 
against  him,  holding  that  the  mere  fact  of 
his  having  performed  mass  (which  he  ad- 
mitted) was  sufficient  to  make  him  guilty ; 
and  so  they  held  of  all  the  prisoners.  One 
of  them,  however,  Lumsden  by  name,  proving 
to  be  a  Scotchman,  was  acquitted,  and  another, 
Kemish,  who  was  too  ill  to  defend  himself, 
was  remanded.  What  became  of  him  is  not 
known ;  all  the  others  were  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  were  exe- 
cuted accordingly.  In  an  account  of  the 
trial  published  shortly  after  its  occurrence 
Anderson  is  described  as '  an  ancient  man  and 
seeming  to  be  sick,'  and  in  the  report  of  the 
trial  itself  there  occurs  a  passage  which  sug- 


gests that  he  was  suffering  £rom  physical 
weakness ;  but  his  bearing  on  that  trying  oc- 
casion indicates  firmness  and  courage,  and  his 
manner  of  conducting  his  defence  exhibits 
no  trace  of  mental  decay.  In  the  course  of 
the  trial  Oates  having  alleged  that  Anderson 
wae-4Ui  Oxfordshire  man,  he  denied  it,  as- 
serting that  he  was  the  son  of  a  ffentleman 
of  quuity  in  Lincolnshire,  well  Known  to 
the  lord  chief  baron  Montagu,  a  statement 
which  that  judge  did  not  nesitate  to  cor- 
roborate ;  and  this  is  also  borne  out  by  hi» 
alias  Munson,  which  is  obviously  identical 
with  Mounson  or  Monson,  the  name  of  an 
ancient  Lincolnshire  family  with  which  the 
Andersons  of  that  county  had  often  inteN 
married.  Collier,  in  his  '  Historical  Diction- 
ary '  (2nd  edition,  1688),  notices  one  Lionel 
Anderson  as  lineally  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Andersons  of  Northum- 
berland (afterwards  settled  in  Lincolnshire), 
assi^ng  Broughton  as  the  chief  seat  of  the 
family,  and  mentioning  amongst  others  of 
their  marriage  connections  the  family  of  the 
Mounsons. 

[Joumals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ix.  369, 
370 ;  Sir  William  TempWs  Memoirs,  part  iii.in 
Works  ed.  1814,  ii.  521 ;  Cobbett's  State  Trials, 
vii.  811,  828,  838>5,  839, 841,  848,  882;  A  Brief 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  againat  the  Six 
Popish  Priests,  condemned  for  High  Treason  the 
lyth  day  of  this  instant  January  1679-80,  m: 
Lionel  Anderson,  alias  Munson,  William  Riusel, 
George  Parry,  Henry  Starkey,  James  Corker  and 
Will.  Marshall,  two  Benedictine  Monks  formerly 
tryed  with  Wakeman,  with  whom  was  likewise 
tryed  Alexander  Lumsden.]  J.  M.  R 

ANDERSON,  LUCY  (1790-1878),  musi- 
cian, the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Philpot,  a 
music-seller,  was  bom  at  Bath  in  December 
1790.    She  received  her  first  musical  instruc- 
tion from  her  father,  who  intended  her  to  adopt 
the  harp  as  her  instrument,  but,  in  spite  of 
the  weakness  of  sight  from  which  she  al- 
ways suffered,  she  soon  made  such  progress 
with  the  pianoforte  as  to  appear  as  a  solo 
player  at  a  very  early  age.     She  played  at  a 
concert  at  Weymouth  for   the   benefit  of 
Bannister  in  1802,  and  soon  after  coming 
to  London  (about  1818)  was  regularly  en- 
gaged at  all  the  prindpal  concerts.   In  1820 
she  married  George  Frederick  Anderson,  a 
distinguished  violinist,  and  for  some  time 
master  of  the  queen's  private  band.     In  1 829 
Mrs.  Anderson  playea  at  the  Birmingham 
festival,  and  continued   to  play  in   public 
until  1862.     As  a  teacher  she  was   much 
sought  after,  and  numbered  amongst  her 
pupils  the  queen  and  other  members  of  the 
royal  family.     Mrs.  Anderson  was  the  first 
female  pianist  who  appeared  at  the  Phil- 
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>,  and  was  aUo  the  first 
introduce  into  England  mnny  of 
workH  of  Beethoven,  Uummel,  and 
Bpoaers.  Judged  by  ihe  modem 
of  pinaiifbrte  playing,  ehe  mi^Iit 
II  considi.'n>d  dcticienl  in  executive 
It  this  was  sinply  atoned  for  by  the 
f  her  style,  her  poweiB  of  expreHiioa 
hg.  tnc  bet  excellent  touch  and 
She  was  on  the  best  t«mis  with 
a,  Mendelsaohn,  Ohopin,  Uuininel, 
f  other  great  muBicians  with  wliom 
I  in  contact  in  the  couree  of  her 
er.  After  omaasinR  n  considerable 
die  retired  trom  public  life  in  1S62. 

24  Dm.  mt. 


SESON,  PATIUCK  (1575-1624), 

Jeeuit,  won  a  native  of  Elgin  or 

u  mother  being  u  sister  of  I>r.  John 

■hop  of  Rose.    After  a  rudimentary 

■  at  the  fUgin  grammar  school,  and 

of  claBsical  study  in  the  univer- 

idinburgfa,  he  entered  the  Societv 

M  Rome  in  1697,  and  in  due  time 

the  Tenutation  of  an  eminent  lin- 

Aenutician,phi]oaopber,  and  divine. 

'  home  ae  a  miMioner,  he  arrived  in 

November  IVOB,  and  proceeded  at 

native  country,  where  his  miai»t«- 

.  '■  were  highly  succ^esful,  and  his 

Bttdth  eecapns  from  his  peraecutorB  very 

llou*.  HelefCScotlandforParistomeet 

perior,  Father  James  Gordon  (Huntly), 

tSU.    It  is  a  TemBrltable  &ct  that  at 

of  his  departure  there  was  but  one 

All  Scotland.   Tosupply  this  dearth 

collect^  nearly  a  hundred  promis- 

who  were  eager  to  enter  the  nriegt- 

1615  he  became  the  first  Jesuit 

the  Scotch  college  in  Rome.     Re- 

I  Scotland  be  was  betrayed  by  a 

Oatbolic  and  committed  to  the 

in  Edinburgh.      During  his  rigid 

it  there  he  held  several  polemic 

i  frith  preebyterian  divines,  and 

of  his  learning  and  constancy. 

Atened  with  the  barbarous  toi^ 

boots,'  and  was  daily  expecting 

he  was  libiirBted  by  the  interces-  | 

lelieved,  of  the  French  ambassador, 

is  Deffiat,  who  chose  him  for  bis 

Be  died  in  Londim  -24  Sept.  16L'4.  ' 

ue: 

Orovnd  of  the  Gatholike  and  Ro- 
ioa  in  the  Word  of  God.  With  the 
■kod  Continuance  tberof,  through- 
and  .A^ee.  Collected  out 
-  -   DiscouTBes,  and  Dis- 


putes, which  M.  Patricke  Anderson,  of  the 
Society  of  lesvs,  had  at  seuerall  lymes  with 
sundry  Biebope  and  Ministers  of'^  Scotland, 
at  his  last  imprisonment  in  Edenburgh,  for 
the  Catbolihe  Paith,  in  the  yearesof  ourLord 
1620  and  1621.  Sent  vnto  an  Honourable 
Personage  by  tlie  Compyler  and  Prisoner  bim- 
selfe.'  3  parts  or  vols.  1623,  4to.  2.  '  Me- 
moirs of  tV  Scotch  Saints.'  US.  formerly 
preserved  in  the  Scotch  College  at  Paris. 
3.  Father  de  Backer  mentions,  in  his  list  of 
Anderson's  works,  'Copia  de  las  Cartas  mw 
ee  embiaron  de  Escocia  a  nuestro  Padre 
Claiidio  Aquavivo,  Preposito  general  de  U 
Compania  de  Jesus,  pir  un  Padre  de  Escocia, 
de  la  misma  Compania  a  quatro  de  Enero  del 
»ho  1612.  Por  este  relacion  se  puede  ver  el 
estado  bueno  de  las  coeas  dela  Christianidad 
de  Escocia,  fol.  10  ff.  Be  Escocia,  a  quatro 
de  Enero,  1612.  De  V.  P.  hijo,  y  siervo  in- 
digno  Patricio  Andersono.' 

[Oliver's  Collertonm  S.J.  16;  Foley's  Recorde, 
vii.  9  ;  RitMtdeDBim.  Bibi,  Script,  Sac.  Jeau.  ed. 
SouthwBJI,  646  ;  Dodd's  CTiorcb  History  (1737), 
ii.  393 :  De  Backor,  Bibliotb^qiiedw  Scrivainsds 
la  Com[Mignie  do  Jhm  (1869),  i.  147;  Catholic 
Mag.  and  Beview  (Birmingham,  183fi),  vi.  17.1 
T.  C. 

AITDEESON,    PATRICK    (J.    1618- 

18.^),  pliysicijin,  was  auibor  of  'The  Colde 
Spring  of  Kinghome  Craig,  bis  admirable  and 
new  Iryt'd  properties  so  far  foortb  as  vet  am 
found  true  hv  experience'  (1618),  dedicated 
to  John,  earl  of  Mar;  and  a  very  rare  book 
called  '  Grana  Angelica ;  hoc  est,  Pilulonun 
hujus  nominis  insignis  utilitos,  quibus  etiom 
accesserunt  alia  qiuedam  pauculs  de  durioria 
Alvi  ineommodis  propter  materie  coguitio- 
nem,  ac  vice  supplementi  in  fine  adjuncta,' 
Edinburgh,  12mo,  1635.  The  latter  describes 
some  mild  aperient  pilU,  the  prescription  for 
which  Anderson  says  that  he  brought  from 
Venice,  which  continued  in  1A43  to  be  sold  in 
Edinburgh  by  the  proprietor  of  an  ancient  pa- 
lent.  Ini!625AndersonBawthroughthBpre88 
a  religious  wurk,  called  'The  Counteeae  of 
M  arres  Arcadia,'  writ  t  en  by  James  Cald  woode, 
minister  of  Falkirk,  and  to  it  he  prefixed  a 
long  dedicatory  epintle  addressed  to  the  Cotm- 
tess  of  Mar,  one  of  his  patients.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  Scotland  in  three  folio  volumes, 
preserved  in  raaniiHcript  in  the  Advocates 
Library.  After  his  death  Anderson's  friends 
published  a  satirical  dramatic  poem  by  him, 
entitled  '  The  Copie  of  a  Baron's  Court,  newly 
iranslatedfcy  Whats-you-call-him,  clerk  to  the 
same.  Printed  at  llielicon  beaide  Parnassus, 
and  are  to  be  sold  in  Caledonia.'  This  piece 
was  reprinted  in  a  limited  e^tion  in  1621, and 
to  it  an  account  of  the  author  was  prefixed. 
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In  seTeral  of  his  works  Anderson  is  described 
as  physician  to  Charles  I. 

[AnderM>n'8  Scottish  Baron's  Court,  1821 ; 
T.  H.  Burton  in  S.D.U.K. Diet.;  Brit. Mus.  Cat] 

ANDERSON,  ROBERT  (^1668-1696), 
was  a  mathematician  and  silk-weaver  of  Lon- 
don, whom  John  Collins,  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  helped  with 
the  loan  of  books  and  the  supply  of  scientific 
information  (SteretnnetricalPropaaitions,  Pre- 
face). He  devoted  special  attention  to  im- 
proving the  art  of  gunnery,  and  during  at 
least  twenty-one  years  from  1671  conducted 
some  thousands  of  experiments  with  cannon 
mounted  at  his  own  expense  on  Wimbledon 
Common,  showing  that  nis  means  must  have 
been  considerable.  '  I  am  very  well  assured,' 
he  says  (  Genuine  Use  and  Effects  of  the  Ghmne, 
p.  82), '  I  have  done  more,  beinf  a  private  per- 
son, than  all  the  engineers  and  gunners  with 
their  yearly  salaries  and  allowances,  since  the 
first  invention  of  this  warlike  engine.'  He 
wrote :  1.  *  Stereometrical  Propositions  vari- 
ously applicable,  but  particularly  intended  for 
Gaffeing,'  1668,  an  ingenious,  though  uncouth 
little  work,  condemned  by  J.  Gregory  as  *  piti- 
ful 8tuff*(  Correspondence  ofScientificMen  (Ri- 
gaud),  ii.  258),  but  mentioned  with  approval  in 

*  Phil.  Trans.'  iii.  786.    An  appendix  entitled 

*  Gaging  Promoted '  foUowedl^in  1669  (noticed 
in  Phil,  Trans,  iv.  960).  2.  *  The  Genuine  Use 
and  Effects  of  the  Gunne,  as  well  experiment- 
ally as  mathematically  demonstrated.  A  new 
Work  of  Singular  Use  unto  Generals  of  Ar- 
mies, Enginiers,  and  other  Artists.  Tarn 
Matte  quam  Mercurio,  With  Tables  of  Pro- 
iection,  etc.  by  Thomas  Streete,'  1674.  3.  *  To 
hit  a  Mark,  as  well  upon  Ascents  and  De- 
scents, as  upon  the  Plain  of  the  Horizon,' 
1690.  A  short  Discourse  is  added  *  Of  Gra- 
nadoes,  Carcasses,  and  Fireballs,'  with  *  War- 
like Musick  illustrated  in  several  Consorts 
of  Phrygian  Flutes,  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Principles  of  Musick  and  Mathematicks; '  the 
last  a  ponderous  scientific  joke.  4.  *  To  cut 
the  Rigging,  and  Proposals  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Great  Artillery,'  1691 .  5.  *  The  Mak- 
ing of  Rockets.  In  two  Parts.  The  First  con- 
taining the  Making  of  Rockets  for  the  meanest 
Capacity.  The  other  to  make  Rockets  by  a 
Duplicate  Proposition,  to  1 ,000  pound  Weight 
or  higher,'  1696.  Dedicated  to  Ilemy,  Earl 
of  Romney,  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
from  whose  favour  the  author  hoped  for  a 
trial  of  his  improvements  in  artillery  prac- 
tice. 6.  Watts  {Bib.  Brit.)  mentions  as  the 
latest  of  his  works  a  *  Treatise  on  the  Use 
and  Effects  of  the  Gunne,'  London,  1713, 4to. 

[Hutton,  Phil,  and  Math.  Diet.  i.  116;  Mon- 
tucla,  Hist.  d.  Math.  ii.  89;  De  Morgan  in 
S.  D.  U.  K.  Diet.  ii.  676.]  A.  M.  C. 


ANDERSON,  ROBERT,  MJ).  (1750- 
1830),  editor  and  bicM^rapher  of  the  British 
poets,  was  bom  on  7  July  1750  at  Gunwath 
m  Lanarkshire.  On  the  death  of  his  £ither, 
a  small  feuar,  or  copyholder,  in  1700,  his 
family  was  left  in  straitened  drcumstanoes; 
but  Robert,  having  received  his  early  educa* 
tion  at  the  parish  schools  of  Gamwath  and 
Libberton,  and  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Lanark,  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh to  qualify  himself  for  the  minist^  of 
the  church  of  Scotland.  Soon  forsaking  theo* 
logy  for  medicine,  he  became  surgeon  to  t 
dispensary  at  Bamborou^  Castle,  out,  after 
taking  his  degree  of  Mj).,  he  married,  and 
findixiff  himseu  able  to  relinquish  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  he  settled  finally  at 
Edinburgh,  and  devoted  himself  to  literaiy 
pursuits.  He  had  already  edited  a  volume 
of  poems,  written  by  hunself  and  James 
Ghraeme,  a  youthful  niend  who  died  at  an 
early  age  in  1782.  Anderson  also  contributed 
a  sketcn  of  his  friend's  life  to  the  '  (Gentle- 
man's Magazine.' 

Some  years  afterwards,  an  Edinburgh  pub- 
lishing mm  projected  the  issue  of  a  selection 
from  the  ecution  of  the  English  poets  for 
which  Johnson  had  written  his '  Lives.'  An- 
derson recommended  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive enterprise  than  the  publication  of 
mere  extracts  from  a  collection  into  which 
no  poets  anterior  to  the  Caroline  age  had 
been  admitted,  and  from  which  Scottish 
poets  were,  as  a  rule,  excluded.  His  plan 
was  accepted,  and  thus  originated  what  hi» 
publishers  styled  *  A  Complete  Edition  of  the 
Poets  of  Great  Britain '  (1792-6),  furnished 
with  biographical  and  critical  notices  written 
by  the  eoitor.  The  work  consisted  originally 
of  thirteen  volumes,  to  which  a  fourteenth 
was  added  in  1807.  Chaucer,  Surrey,  Wyatt, 
and  Sackville  are  the  earliest  poets  included, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Ander- 
son could  induce  his  publisher  to  admit  any 
pre-Shakespearian  author.  His  labours  as 
editor  procured  him  the  esteem  of  Bishop 
Percy,  with  whom  he  afterwards  regularly 
corresponded;  and  Southey  {Quarterly  Be- 
viewj  July  1814)  thanked  *  good  old  Dr. 
Anderson'  for  what  he  had  succeeded  in 
effecting  towards  the  republication  of  our 
older  poets,  and  complimented  him  on  making 
many  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  generally  ac- 
cessible for  the  first  time.  In  1798  the  first 
edition  of  the  collection,  one  of  2,000  copiesi 
was  nearly  sold  ofi",  and  the  issue  of  a  second 
was  contemplated  (Percy  Correspondence  in 
Nichols's  Illustrati<ms  of  the  Literary  ffu- 
tory  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vii.  74). 

Some  of  the  bio^phical  and  critical  notices 
which  appeared  in  the  collection  were  ex- 
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piipded  by  AnJeraon  and  nfterwarda  pub- 
uHhed  Beparatel^.  That  of  Jolinson,  wliicli 
was  publuhed  in  1796,  with  a  third  edition 
in  IGUS,  has  no  speda]  value.  Dr.  Andereon 
also  published  a  separate  edition  of  Blair's 
'  Poetical  Works '  with  a  life  (1794),  and  an 
vditton  of '  The  Works  of  John  Moore,  M.D,' 
(father  of  Sir  Jobn  Moore),  with  'memoirs  of 
luH  life  and  writings '  (1818).  To  a,  separate 
edition  of  the '  MiBcellBneouB  Works  of  Smol- 
lett' (1796,  3rd  edition  1806),  he  likewise 
piBfixed  an  enlarced  memoir,  which  was  sub- 
sequenlly  published  by  iteell'  as  llie  '  Life  of 
Smollett.'  At  the  sugvestlon  and  with  the  aid 
of  Bishop  Percy,  AnderBOn  prepared  for  pub- 
lication, before  the  bishop's  death  in  1611,  a 
new  edition  of  Grainger's  poems  (Percy  Cor- 
respondence in  Nichols's  Ilhutratiuru,  vol. 
■vu.patmm),  but  it  did  not  appear  unlilI836, 
some  years  after  Anderaoa's  death. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  for  a  time  the  editor  of 
the  '  Edinbu^h  Magazine,'  a  position  which 
enabled  hira  to  encnurnge  young  men  of 
talent  and  promise.  He  wn»  among  the  first 
to  reimgnise  the  genius  of  Thomas  Campbell, 
for  whose  '  Pleasures  of  Hope '  he  procured  a 
publisher,  and  who  gratefully  dedicated  to 
Anderson  the  volume  of  verse  in  which  thst 
poem  first  appeared,  Anderson  was  a  most 
Bini&ble,  kindly,  and  hospitable  man,  and  his 
house  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  literary 
centres  of  Edinburgh.  He  died  there  on 
20  Feb.  1830. 

£>r.  AnderBOn's  Works  -,  H^moir  (by  his  soo- 
T,  David  IrringJ  in  Ttb  and  Srh  editions  of 
t  he  EDcydopaedia  BntiuioiFs,  and  notice  ia  New 
MoiitbljMiigHiin«(then  edited  by  Tliamas Camp- 
ball)  for  June  16311  (mostly  reprodaced  in  An- 
nual Uiagraphy  and  Obituary  for  1831,  p.  47S)  ; 
BBHttie'sLife  and  Lottera  of  Campbell  (1819), 
L  IB*,  fcc.)  V.  E. 

ANDERSON,  UOBEKT  (1770-1833),  a 
Cumbrian  poet,  was  bom  in  Carlisle,  1  Feb. 
1770.  He  was  at  first  sent  to  a  charity  school 
supported  by  the  dean  end  chapter  of  his 
native  city,  and  afterwards  he  attended  the 
Quaker  school  of  Carlisle,  taught  by  one 
Isaac  Eitson.  This  was  the  sum  of  his  ed  u- 
cationol  advantages.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
b(«an  to  earn  his  living  as  an  assistant  to  a 
calico  printer,  and  somewhat  later  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  pattern  drawer  in 
Carlisle,  la  pursuance  of  his  calling  he 
spent  five  years  in  Ijsndon,  and  there  the 
gratification  of  hearing  songs  sung  at  Vaux- 
hall  seems  (irst  to  have  fired  his  ambition  as 
I   poet.     Ilia   earliest    effort    was    entitled 


1  heard  from  a  Northumbrii 


rustic.     Lucy  had  been  the  tillage  beauty, 
who  died  in  her  seventeenth  year,  and  was 


soon  followed  by  her  lover.  Tlio  simple 
story  probably  suggested  to  Wordsworth 
the  beautiful  lines  (written  in  1799  and 
pubLshed  first  in  1800}  beginning  : 

She  dvelt  among  the  untrodden  ways. 
The  name  and  metre  of  Wordsworth'* 
'  Lucy  Oray  '  seem  also  to  have  been  taken 
from  a  poem  of  Anderson's.  In  1798  An- 
derson published  this  poem  in  his  first 
volume,  but  it  was  not  until  seven  years 
later  that  be  issued  the  ballads  in  the  Ciun- 
brian  dialect  by  which  his  name  is  known, 
though  he  wrote  and  published  bis  popular 
ballad, '  Betty  Brown,^  in  1801.  Anderson 
woe  by  no  means  the  lirst  to  write  verse  in 
the  dialect  of  his  district.  Thomas  Sander- 
son gives  the  name  of  Josiuh  Helpb,  of 
Sebergham,  as  thot  of  the  first   Cumbrian 

Set  who  wrote  in  the  dialect,  and  Sir  F. 
sdden  mentions  a  Rev.  Robert  Nelson,  of 
Great  Salkeld,  as  contemporon-  with  Relph. 
Certainly  Susanna  Blamire,  Ewau  Clarke, 
and  Mark  Lonsdale,  as  well  as  Josiah  Relph, 
were  anterior  to  Anderson.  Tlie  humour  of 
Anderson  placed  him  ahead  of  all  competi- 
tors in  the  esteem  of  the  peasantry.  Ander- 
son drew  his  materials  from  real  life,  was 
much  feared  for  his  personal  attacks,  hnd  a 
keen  eye  for  the  ludicrous,  and  pictured  with 
fidelity  the  ale-drinking,  guuliug,  and  covk- 
fighting  side  of  the  character  of  the  Cum- 
brian farm  labourer.  Perhaps  his  best  dia- 
lect poems  are  "  Ttie  ImpHtient  Lass,' '  King 
Roger,'  'Will  and  Kale,'  'The  Boshfi? 
Wooer,'  '  Lae  Stephen,'  '  The  Lass  abuin 
Thirty,'  and  '  Jenny's  Complaint.'  These 
poems  are  certainly  destitute  of  those  quali- 
ties which  were  supposed  to  place  Anderson 
by  the  side  of  Bums,  but  some  of  them  are 
made  Interesting  by  a  vein  of  true  rustic 
poetry,  and  all  are  valuable  for  the  picture 
they  afford  of  country  manners  and  customs 
that  are  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  obsolete. 
Late  in  life  Anderson  fell  into  habits  of 
intemperance,  and  oventunllv  into  extreme 
poverty,  and  was  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
ending  his  days  in  St.  Marys  workhouse. 
He  died  in  Cariisle  26  Sept.  1833.  The 
portrait  prefixed  to  one  of  the  volitmes  of 
bidneyOdpin's  anthologies  of  Cum  brianaongs 
shows  a  refined  face  of  the  cast  of  that  of 
Wordsworth.  The  country  people  still  living 
who  remember  Anderson  describe  with  n 
good  deal  of  humour  the  outbursts  of  mis- 
anthropy that  tormented  him  in  his  last 
years.  '  If  ye  bappen'd  to  say  til  him,  "  It's 
a  fine  morning,  Mr.  Anderson."  ten  to  yan 
bit  his  reply  wad  be,  "  Dust'e  tak  me  for  a 
fool  or  a  bwom  idiot?  I  kent  that  lang- 
afoosj  I  saw  (Am.'"'    In  1806  the  'Cum- 
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brUn  BalUdB '  were  published  in  Wigton, 
but  the  best  edition  is  that  in  2  toIs.  pub- 
lished in  Carlisle  in  1820. 


came  a  medical  student  in  the  nntrenitTof 
Edmboxgh.  Here  he  obtained  (189^^'the 
biennial '  Hope  Prise,'  and  he  ^prndnated  M.D. 


[Poetical  Works  of  R.  Anderson,  with  life  of  !  in  1841,  dioonng  for  his  tbeaia  *  The  Nature 

the  author  written  bj  himself,  Carlisle,  1820;  ■  of  the  Chemical  Changes  iHudi  take  place  in 
Ballads  in  the  CamberUnd  IHalect,  Alnwick,  '  Secretion,  Nutrition,  uid  the  other  Fonetioos 
1840;  Hongs  and  Ballads  of  Cumberiand,  edited  ,  of  Living  Beings.'  In  1842  he  atndied  under 
bj  Sidney  Gilpin,  Carlisle,  1874.]      T.  H.  C.      j  Berselius   in    Stockholm  ;    in  1848   in  the 

ANDERSON,  THOMAS  (1832-1870\  !  Jj^JJJ^*^^^ 
botanist,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  26  Feb.  I  ^..^r^J"^  w^^IwJjf^^-Lw^-^^K^ST'J!^ 

1832,  andw«  educated  for  the"^.«lprj  '^^^^  ^^^^^7^1^ 

to  botany,  and  while  at  the  EdinWh  iini-  ??jS^r^T?SL^I!^T„!S!f^J: 

Te«ity  he  obtained  a  gold  medal  forAe  beat  ^ff^X^^X^.I^o^S^^uK 

local  'coUection  of  p&nt.,  and  assisted  in  i^j^i^jS^.IS'/Tll;?^??^ 

arranging  the  Indiii  herbarium.    In  18W  ^'^^^^^  •"*  ^'^  *"  ^*^  *  "^ 

he  entered  the  Bengal  medical  service,  and  j^  jg^g  ^   succeeded  Dr.  Tlomas  TTkib- 

went  to  Calcutta.     Subsequently  he.  went  .      ^           f  chemirtiy  in  the 

to  Delhi,  where  he  was  actively  engaged  ^_i_g_i.y  ^^  Glaaww      In   1860  he  wu 

fSSf^ir* i!°Ti''?'-i'^'"'S''*  *"  r'*"**'  !r  elected  ftesident^eGla.gow  Phflosophi- 

1868    Hu  health  failing,  he  omie  home,  and,  ^  g^         ^  j^  ISefTrident  rftle 

the  steamer  being  detained  at  Aden  for  some  ^^^^  ^.      ^  ^^  ^V^  Association 

A»ys    he  made  an  interesting  collection  of  fo,  the  Advancement  of  Science.    TheRojd 

the  plants  ofthat  region  upon  which  he  ba«d  Society  of  Bdinbuqfh  awarded  him  the  K^th 

his  *  Florula  Adenensis,'  pubbshed  m  1860.  ,  ^<    ,0^^      j  *v^ij^ 10^ •  *«  /t«« 

About  this  time  he  retunfed  to  India,  taking  ?«^  "  ^^'  '^  *«  ^^  ^^o  ^. 

temporary  charge  of  the  Calcutta  Botan^  ^^J"  ""*  *»'  **»*  royal  medals  m  1872.    Hb 

GaXn  luring  the  absence  of  Dr.  Thomas  fc!^7'*'i^*"  ^  J^J'^^T'^^^S^ 

Thomson,  wh<Tm  he  afterwards  succeeded  as  »>«iJy  suffermg,  andhe  died  on  2  Nov.  1874. 

director.  He  did  much  to  improve  the  garden,  ■^''"*.*'«"} "  '^^'^  ?**/?**.  ''^  "V, 

and  introduced  valuable   medicinal  plants  new  mmeral  species,  and  on  the  atomjcwen^t 

•  11-1             y  '                ,       ^   1-   '  of  nitrotren.     He  conducted  an  elaborate  in* 

especially  cinchona  and  ipecacuanha:  to  him  .      .J^  ,^    p^          ^  ^    Destructive 

iH   due   the  institution   of  the  experiments  A-  /-n  .•        r  *    •      i  o  v,^           f     u-  i.  -» 

I .  I    1    1   .     .1                  /.  I       i*.-*    4.-         r  Distillation  of  Animal  Substances,  which  re- 

which  led  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  i^  j   •     ^u     j-                 ^                      -j- 

4.U     r  -,    -  •     T    r           11-         1  suited  m  the  discovery  of  a  new  pvridine 

the  lonner  m  India,  and  he  issued  many  j    r      _i.  •    r  **      ^-           ffvL      i... 

1     11             .           '    1         u*    *      T    iQ^«  series,  and  of  certain  fattv  animes.     Then  he 

valuable  reiK)rts  upon  the  subiect.     In  18o4  •     j  *i        *•        r     i'  u               ii     j     i 

u    ..^  1  -♦     1,  ♦      -       :          J           -4.     14.1  exammed  the  action  ofsulphurupon  fixed  oik, 

he  undertook  to  oriranise  and  superintend  the  j    i.^  •     j              j  ^   ^         ^  •       i  i.-j 

forest  department^in  Bengal,  but  after  two  ??.<*  obtained  a  new  definie  orgamc  sulphide. 

yars  he  wan  forced  to  abaiidU  this  work  by  ^.  PT'   ^  ^^^  C>78taUiiie  ConstihiMiU  of 

ix               -     vi-      4.1       14.-         T    loflo  u  Opium    was  very  exhaustive.     In   1861  he 

the  pressure  oi  his  other  duties.     In  1868  he  s.,-  i    j            ,  -^      «  4    *i                  j^  t\ 

*            II    1  V.          •        -11          ......  published  a  work  on  *  Anthracene  and  its  De- 

wiis  comp<?lled  by  serious  illness  to  return  F.  "  'f  ^        "      ^        u  4.   1  *        •  !l     \.^^ 

1-          1 . 4.  ,    I             4.1                    1         1  J  rivatives,    and   somewhat  lat«r    interestuuf 

home,  but  subsequently  recovered,  and  de-  ^1         ^-  \             -            ^u    to  x-            •  j- 

♦    11-^    ir  ,..-*i  ^     I                4.           1-  theoretical  memoirs  on  the  Platmo-pyndine 

vot^Hl  himself  with  much  enercry  to  workinir  t»             j      *i7^  t»  1          •    *•        r  tL:  -j- 

out  from  herbaria  and  hi«  own  collections  Bases  and  on  the  Polj-mer^tion  of  I^ndme. 

the  flora  of  In.lia.  The  difficult  order  ^can-  »"^.  ?'"?"'^-  ."'*  «?"<=?lt'"^  expermient*, 

.,                  -ii'            -i***.'         U4.  which  extended  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 

thacece  received  his  special  attention;   but  ^                 1        .    n      vr  f  j  *    ^u    *  t          1 

1/.       I-          1         111             i4.li  tury,  are  almost  all  published  m  the  *  Journal 

before  his  work  could  be  completed  he  was  « rv    tt-  ui      1      i  a     •     1*       1  a     •  4.     / 

again  att,«-ked  by  illnes«,  and'^died  at  Edin-  ?!  ^^^  "'?'' h"*^  ""^  Agricultural  Society  o 

burgh  of  disease  of  the  liver  on  26  Oct.  1870.  i^"*!*"'*-      He  exammed  the  composition  of 

II    ,„,, „  .  e  4.  ,1'     „  1  »V4.        I    _•  ui  wheat,  beans, and  turnips  at  different  penods 

J le  WHS  a  man  ot  studious  habits  and  amiable  r^i    •            ;i        j       J             i.       .<•  *^i 

1-        •.•             I  I-     1        1  ^4.                 _A     .L  of  their  cTowth,  and  made  a  number  of  analyses 

disposition,  and  his  loss  left  an  important  -      .,  K  "'^^   »*"                        ^^  wiiEtioi»«r 

capamcmc-  Indian  botanists  ^^     *  manures,  plant  ashes,  and  ou  cake^. 

rrp         S  ^  a      1^1-  1.      1*  /losroN    •   4,   IT  ^^^  'Elements  of  Amcultural  Chemistry' 

[frm.  Bot  f^c  Kdinburgh  (1873),  ii  41-6;  was  published  in  1800,  and  although  not  veW 

Journ.  Hot.  18.0,  368.]                             J.  B.  ^^j^jj^^  j^  treatment,  ii  ^ve  a  dear  summai;- 

ANDERSON,  THOMAS,  M.D.    LL.D.  of  the  science  at  that  date.     Anderson  wi 

(1819-1874),  chemist,  was  the  son  of  a  physi-  an  organic  and  agricultural  chemist,  and  but 

cian  at  Leith,from  whom  he  acauired  scientific  rarely  turned  his  attention  to  inorganic  bodies. 

tastes.  After  passing  through  the  High  School  [Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Londoo 

of  Leith  and  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  he  be-  (1875),  pp.  1309-13.]                         G.  F.  B. 
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iNDEIESON,  WALTER  {d.  1800),  his- 
toTiuo,  was  tor  fitty  years  minister  of  Chirn- 
»ide,  Berwickshire.  lie  wati  the  author  of  ti 
rare  (Hnonjmoiu)  book  (^d  to  have  been 
sunfMted  in  joke  by  Hume),  '  The  History 
of  CrtesuB,  King  of  Lydia,  in  four  ptirts,  coo' 
tuning  observations  (1)  on  the  Ancient  No- 
tions of  Destiny  ;  (2)  onDreamBj  (3)  on  the 
Origin  and  Credit  of  Omeles ;  (4)  and  the 
Principlea  on  which  their  Responses  were  de- 
fended  against  an  J  attack,'  12tno,  1755.  It 
IB  chiefly  a  translation  from  Herodotus,  with 
a  aeriouB  discussion  of  the  inspiration  of  ora- 
«1ee.  It  was  ridiculed  in  the  l^rst '  Edinburgh 
Ueview,'  and  in  Smollett's  '  Critical  Review.' 
In  1769  he  published  a  hlslory  of  France  under 
Frauds  11  and  Charles  IX,  in  1776  a  con- 
tinuation to  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  in  1783 
another  to  the  peace  of  Munster.  Each  book, 
it  is  said,  was  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  a  house. 
In  1791  he  published  a  volume  on  the  '  Phi- 
loeopby  of  Ancient  Greece,'  said  to  show 
Teading  and  an  improved  style.  He  died 
31  Aug.  1800  at  Chu^ide. 

[Burton  in  S.D.U.K.  Diet. ;  Andeiwm's  Pmt- 
tish  NatioD  \  Chalaien's  Btug.  Diet. ;  Gent.  Alag. 

ANDERSON,  WILLIAM  (d.  1778), 
sttTseon  and  naturalist,  nccompanled  Captain 
Cook  as  aurgeon'a  mate  in  the  Resolution  in 
1773-75,  and  aa  naturalist  on  board  the  same 
Teasel  on  that  commander'a  third  voyage.  He 
contributed  the  vocabulnries  of  the  various 
languages  printed  in  the  official  relation  of 
the  former  voyage,  and  his  observations 
during  the  early  part  of  the  latter  are  cited 
by  Cook  in  his  own  words.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  an  account  of  the  Ker- 

Kelen  cabbage,  Fringha  antucorinitica.  His 
illh  began  to  fail  towards  the  end  of 
1777,  and  he  died  of  consumption  on  3  Aug. 
1778:  an  island  sighted  the  sane  day  was 
named  Andenion'a  Island  in  hie  memory. 
Two  papers  by  him,  upon  poisonous  fish 
and  a  detached  rock  near  Cape  Town,  are 
in  the  '  PhiloMiphical  Transactions,'  vole.  66 
and  68,  Jlis  commander,  in  the  narrative 
of  the  voyage,  tesfilied  in  strong  terms  to 
his  sense  of  his  abilities  and  devotion ;  and 
Robert  Srown,  in  founding  the  genus  ^ii- 
der»ania  chiefly  in  honour  of  him,  spicks  in 
«lll<igy  of  his  devotion  to  botanv.  In  the 
Banksian  Library  in  the  British  Museum 
tfaerv  are  msntiscript  lista  of  animals  and 
planta  noted  by  him  during  hie  two  voyages. 

[Oook  and  Ktng'sVoyBg;e1othe  Forific  Ocean, 
i.  8*.  108,  H6,  321,  ii.  <40-l ;  Brown's  Prodro- 
mni>  Klone  Nnvie  HollaDdise,  p.  GS3 ;  Dryander's 
{^1.  KR  Banks,  ii,  33.iii.  184  ;  Hooker's  Com- 
t«nion  to  Bot.  Hag.  ii.  (1S3S)  S27.]    B.  D.  I. 


A.NDERSON,  WILUAM  (1757-1837), 
marine  painter,  exliibited  lit  the  Academy 
between  1787  and  1814.  Ue  was  biirn  in 
Scotland  and  brought  up  as  a  shipwright. 
His  works,  usually  of  small  sixe,  show  a  sea- 
man's knowledge,  and  his  drawing  is  correct. 
and  carefiil  in  ell  that  concerns  shipping, 
Uis  water-colour  paintings  are  pleasing,  and 
have  an  interest  for  those  concerned  in  the 
development  of  the  art,  but  are  not  otherwise 
noteworthy.  He  painted  on  one  occasion 
t  he  interior  of  Westminslcr  Abbey,  and  sorni- 
landscapes,  hut  his  subjects  are  most  ofteu 
river  scenes  '  neatly  painted,  low  and  agree- 
able in  colour.'  In  the  print  room  at  the 
British  Museum  is  a  l^ige  water-colour 
drawing,  dated  1791,  exceUcntly  represen- 
tative of  the  painter.  Five  'views  of  the 
battle  of  the  Nile'were  engraved  in  aquatint 
by  William  EUis  (1800)  after  drawings  by 
Anderson.  At  South  Kensington  there  are 
two  good  examples  of  his  work.  His  later 
work  shows  some  advance  ujwn  his  earlier, 
which  was  rather  like  tinted  drawing  than 
true  water-colour  painting. 

[Rsdgmve.  Diclionacy  of  PHinters;  Naelor, 
KhiiBtlei^Lrxicon,  ed.  1872.]  E.  R, 

ANDERSON,  WILLIAM  (1766-1846), 
horticulturist,wBsbom  in  Scotland, his  father 
having  been,justpnivioufl  to  the  iTsing  of  1745, 
forester  and  gardener  to  a  Jacobite  laird  in 
the  west«m  highlands,  who  hod  some  share 
in  favouring  the  escape  of  Charles  Edward. 
About  1790  he  entered  upon  gardi'uing  work 
in  some  nurseries  near  hdinbuigb,  and  sub- 
Bei[uenlly  made  his  way  to  Londou,  where 
he  became  gardener  to  James  Vere,  of  Ken- 
sington Oore,  a  wealthy  silk  merchant  who 
had  a  large  collection  of  plants.  In  1814 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries gardener — a  title  changed  during  his 
occupancy  of  the  office  to  cumtor— tif  their 
botanic  garden  at  Ohelsea,  a  post  wliich  he 
filled  until  his  death.  He  at  once  set  to 
work  to  raise  the  garden  from  tlie  st«te  of 
neglect  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  his 
effiarts  were  attended  with  great  success. 
In  person  he  was  tall  and  burly,  somewhat 
rough  in  manners  and  appearance,  but  warm- 
hearted and  charitahle.  He  was  i-h.'eti'd  an 
associate  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  ITOS.und 
became  a  fellow  in  1815;  he  contributtil 
various  papers  on  horticultural  subjects  to 
the  'Gardener's  Magazine'  and  'Horticul- 
tural Sociely's  Transactions.'  Ho  died  at 
Chelsea,  6  Oct.  1846,  and  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  old  church, 

[Proceedings  of  linnean  Society,  i.  331 ;  Field 
and  SempU,  Hem.  Bot.  Oard.  Chelsea  (18TB), 
119,  203-«,]  J.  B. 
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ANDERSON,  WILLIAM  (1805-1866\ 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh 
10  Dec.  1805.  His  £Either  was  supervisor  of 
excise  at  Oban,  and  his  mother  the  daughter 
of  John  Williams,  author  of  the  *  Natural 
History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom.'  He  was 
thus  a  younger  brother  of  John  Anderson, 
the  historian  of  the  house  of  Hamilton 
[see  AvDEBSON,  John,  1789-1832].  Aft«r 
receiving  a  good  education  in  Edinburgh 
he  became  clerk  to  a  Leith  merchant,  but 
subsequently  entered  a  lawyer's  office  in 
Edinburgh.  At  an  early  period  he  began  to 
contribute  to  the  newspapers,  and  in  1880 
published  a  volume  of  verse,  entitled  *  Poeti- 
cal Aspirations,'  which  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1833*.  This  was  followed  by  a 
volume  of  prose  and  verse,  entitled  *  Odd 
Sketches.'  After  a  short  residence  in  London 
in  1831  he  obtained  a  situation  on  the  '  Aber- 
deen Journal.'  In  1836  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  formed  a  rather  extensive 
literary  connection,  and  in  1839  brought  out 
the  *  6ifb  of  all  Nations,'  an  annual  which 
numbered  amone  it-s  contributors  Thomas 
Campbell,  Sheri£in  Ejiowles,  the  Countess 
of  Blessington,  and  Miss  Pardoe.  In  the 
same  year  he  also  published  *  Landscape 
Lyrics,'  which  reached  a  second  edition  in 

1854.  In  1842  he  became  editor  of  the 
*  Western  Watchman,'  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  at  Ayr;  in  1844  he  was  chosen 
subeditor  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Witness,' 
which,  although  the  articles  of  Hugh  Miller 
had  secured  it  a  wide  circulation,  had  hitherto 
been  subedited  in  a  very  perfunctory  man- 
ner ;  and  in  1845  he  became  the  chief  sub- 
editor of  the  *  Glasgow  Daily  Mail/  the  first 
daily  newspaper  published  in  Scotland.  On 
account  of  the  serious  effects  on  his  health 
of  severe  night  labour,  he  was  two  years 
afterwards  compelled  for  a  time  to  abandon 
literary  work,  and  he  never  formed  any  sub- 
sequent connection  with  a  newspaper.  With 
the  exception  of  a  volume  of  *  JPoems  '  pub- 
lished in  1845,  and  the  *  Young  Voyager,' 

1855,  a  poem  descriptive  of  the  search  after 
Sir  John  Franklin,  and  intended  for  juvenile 
readers,  the  remaining  works  of  Anderson  are 
of  the  nature  chiefly  of  popular  compilations. 
They  include  an  edition  of  the  *  Works  of 
Lord  Byron,'  with  a  life  and  notes,  1850; 
the  *  Poems  and  Songs  of  R.  Gilfillan,'  with 
a  memoir,  1851;  and  a  'Treasury'  series, 
embracing  the  *  Treasury  of  Discovery,'  1853 ; 
of  the  *  Animal  World,  1854 ;  of  *  Manners,' 
1855  ;  of  *  History,'  1856  ;  and  of  *  Nature,' 
1 857.  Of  a  somewhat  higher  character  than 
these  compilations  are  the  *  Scottish  Nation,' 
1859-63,  an  expansion  of  his  *  Popular  Scot- 
tish Biography  published  in  1842 ;  and  *  Ge- 


nealogy and  Sumamesy'  1865.  The '  Scottish 
Nation,'  though  diffuse  and  ill  arranged,  dis- 
plays g[reat  industry  and  a  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  Scottish  fiunily  history ;  white '  Ge- 
nealogy and  Surnames,  amid  much  that  is 
commonplace,  contains  some  curioua  informs- 
tion  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere.  Ander- 
son was,  however,  more  succesBlul  as  a  com- 
poser of  verses  than  as  a  prose  writer ;  for 
thouffh  his  poetij,  both  in  English  and  ver- 
nacular Scotch,  IS  generally  sweet  and  tune- 
ful, his  compilations  are  not  characterised  bj 
much  merit  of  a  literary  kind.  He  died 
suddenly  at  London  2  Aug.  1866. 

[Rogers's  Scottish  Minstrel  (1870), pp.  327-^; 
Wilson's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland,  li.  (1877), 
269-72;  Irving's  Book  of  Eminent  Scotsmen, 
p.  10.]  T.  F.  H. 

ANDERSON,  WILLIAM,  LL.D.  (1799- 
1873),  theological  writer  and  preacher,  wa» 
bom  on  6  Jan.  1799,  at  Kilsyth,  near  Glas- 
gow, where  his  father,  Rev.  John  Ander- 
son, was  minister  of  a  congregation  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Relief  diurch,  afterwards 
merged  in  the  United  Presbyterian.  William 
Anderson  became  a  minister  in  the  same 
communion,  having  been  ordained  in  1822 
pastor  of  the  congregation  in  John  Street^ 
Glasgow,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  though  for  some  years  he  had  retired 
from  its  more  active  duties.     Very  early  in 
his  career  Dr.  Anderson  manifested  an  eccen- 
tricity which  procured  for  him  the  sobriquet 
of*  daft  Willie  Anderson.'  He  showed  much 
resolution  in  his  early  youth  in  insisting  on 
his  right  to  read  his  discourses  in  the  pulpit 
from  manuscript,  and  in  his  vindication  of 
the  use  of  the  organ  in  public  worship. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  popular,  but  his 
powers  were  more  forcibly  displayed  on  pub- 
lic platforms.  He  was  an  uncompromising 
opponent  of  slavery,  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  oppressed  nationalities,  an  eager 
advocate  of  political  reforms  in  the  interest 
of  the  people,  and  a  cordial  supporter  of 
liberal  measures  generally.  He  was  likewise 
a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  se]^aration  of 
church  and  state.  On  one  occasion  m  London, 
in  pleading  the  anti-slavery  cause,  he  ap- 
peared on  the  same  platform  with  Daniel 
0*Connell,  and  made  so  favourable  an  im- 
pression that  0*Connell  and  the  audience 
urged  him  to  continue  his  speech  when  the 
time  allotted  to  him  came  to  an  end. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  a  great  favourite  -with 
the  community  of  Glasgow,  and,  in  a  sense, 
held  a  similar  position  to  that  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers before  him,  and  that  of  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod  dter  him.  He  encouraged  indCT)en- 
dence  of  thought  and  action,  and  had  no 
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fear  of  the  [raditionarj  opinion  that  politics 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  pulpit. 
He  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  He  was  a  strong  millennarian, 
and  in  early  life  had  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Edward  Irving  and  Mi.  Cunuing- 
bam«  of  Lainshaw. 

l)r.  Anderson  published  many  pamphlets 
and  several  books.  Uia  larger  productions 
were  two  voliunes  of  sermons,  a  volume  on 
Reseneration,  oue  on  the  '  Filial  Honour  of 
God,'  and  two  volumes  on  the  Mans  and 
Penance.  Uia  theological  position  was  that 
of  a  moderate  Calvinist. 

Insocial  life  his  wide  general  know  ledge.his 
humoiir,  bia  store  of  anecdotes  and  memorable 


ived  the  degree  of  LL.D,  from 
own  university  of  Glasgow  in  1850, 

(Life,  by  tbe  Rov. George  GilfilUin.ofDuniloe, 
1B73.]  W.  O.  B. 

AJTDERTOK,  HENRY  (lestt-iees  ?), 

portrait  painter,  boni  1630,  was  a  pupil  of 
Robert  Streater,  al  one  time  a  famous  painter, 
and  in  choice  of  subjects  he  followed  bis  mas- 
ter. He  painted  portraits,  landscapes,  still- 
life  and  historical  subjects.  He  made  a  tour 
in  Italy,  and  was  employed  hj  the  court  on 
his  return.  In  1665,  according  toNagler.he 
stood  in  high  repute.  He  died  soon  nlWr.  His 
moBt  celebrated  work  was  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Stuart,  afterwards  duchess  of  Richmond.  His 
success  with  Ibis  portrait  obtained  for  liim  a 
sittingfrom  Charles  II  and  many  of  hia  coiuv 
tiers.  There  are  no  engraved  portraits  bearing 
his  DSine,  and  it  is  supposed  that  much  of  his 
work  may  have  been  ascribed  to  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  of  whom  he  was  in  some  sort  the  rival. 
[Walpole,  Aueodotes  of  Fainting;  Nii^lor, 
KDnstler-LtiicoD,  ed.  1ST2;  Fiisab,  .4.11geniciDBii 
Kilniftler-Leiieon  ;  Redgrave,  Century  ofFaiut- 
er^  a  vols.,  and  Di«ionary  of  Piiintera  of  the 
English  School;  Bryan,  Dictionary  of  Painters, 
2  vols.  1816;  8.  D.  U.  K.  Biographiral  Diet-; 
De  Piles,  Art  of  Painting,  from  the  French,  irith 
un  EsMT  towards  an  English  Scbool,  1706.1 
E.  S. 


(jnartcr  of  (he  eeventeenth  century,  published 
severe]  learned  works  under  the  name  of 
'  John  UttEBEurr,  Priest.'  Of  his  personal 
htatory  hardly  anything  is  known,  and  the 
statements  concerning  him  are  very  conflict- 
ing. The  Rev.  Charles  Dodd,  in  his 'Church 
History  of  England,  cbiefly  with  regard  to 
Cathobcks,'  published  between  the  years 
1737  and  1742,  asserts  that '  Jolm  Brereley ' 
is  'either  a  fictitious  name,  or  at  least  ae- 
lumedby  JamesAndertonof  IiOstock,inLBn- 


CBsliire,  a  person  of  singular  parts  and  erudi- 
tion, as  well  as  master  of  a  plentiful  estate ; 
who,  having  published  several  controversial 
treatises,  assumed  the  name  of  firereley  in 
order  to  conceal  his  person,  and  secure  fiim- 
self  against  the  penalties  he  might  incur 
upon  that  account.  Several  authors  I  meet 
witb  positively  affirm  Mr.  Anderton  to  have 
been  the  composer  of  the  said  works.  Wliich 
is  confirmed  bv  some  circumstances.  The 
maDUBcripIs  in  his  own  handwriting arestill 
preserved  in  the  family  :  where  I  have  also 
seen  a  collection  of  protestact  books  wttb 
marginal  notes  by  Mr.  Anderton,  and  the 

CBSsages  scored  with  a  pen  accordingly  as  be 
ad  occasion  to  transcribe  them  and  insert 
them  in  his  works.'  Oodd  also  states  ex- 
presBly  and  emphatically  that  .^derton  was 
a  layman.  According  to  the  pedigree  of  the 
family  ^nted  in  Barnes's  'History  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,'  the  master  of 
the  '  plentiful  estate,' during  the  earlier  part 
of  cbe  seventeenth  century,  was  Roger  An- 
derton of  Birchley,  who  died  in  1640,  but  he 
had  a  brother  James,  of  whom  Baines  says 
that  he  '  went  abroad  and  became  a  catholic 
clergyman.'  On  tbe  whole  it  seems  probable, 
in  spite  of  Dodd's  positive  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  that  James  Andertou  was  a  priest 
and  a  younger  brother. 

The  works  of  Anderton  are:  1.  'Tlie  Pro- 
testants Apologie  for  the  Roman  Chvrch. 
Deuided  into  three  seuerall  Tractes.'  It 
passed  tlirough  three  editions.  In  the  pre- 
face to  llie  second,  which  appeared  in  1606, 
in  the  shape  of  a  closely  pnnted  quarto  of 
more  than  800  pages,  tbe  author  addresses 
an '  Advertisement  to  him  that  shall  answere 
this  Treatise,'  namelv  to  Dr.  Morton,  aAer- 
wards  bishop  of  l)urham,  and  '  maketh 
bou3d  to  premontsh  him  hereby  of  three 
things.  First  that  in  such  bis  answere  be 
would  (at  the  leost  for  so  much  therof  as  is 
yet  to  do)  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  this 
edition,  and  not  insist  upon  advantage  of  the 
other  flrster,  which  was  imperfect ;  and 
being  (as  was  at  Arst  signified)  published 
without  the  authors  knowledg,  was  iu  such 
and  other  respects,  suppressed  hy  the  authors 
special!  meanes,  some  few  copies  therof 
(which  were  al  first  over  hastily  divulged) 
onely  excepled.'  Tlie  first  edition  thus  com- 
plained of  was  published,  according  to  Dodd, 
in  1601.  Tbe  same  writer  states  that  tbe 
Ibird  edition  was  published  in  1611):  and  a 
Latin  translation  of  it,  by  William  Rayner, 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  published  at 
Paris  in  the  same  year.  The  work,  on  its 
first  appearance,  attracted  much  attention. 
Dr.  Morton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  in 
the  preface  to  his  answer  to  it,  acknowledges 
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that  wliBl«ver  of  real  pith  had  been  said 
against  the  proteBtant  cause '  Beemeth  herein 
to  have  been  collected,  urged,  aitd  reinforced 
against  ub  with  as  singular  choic«  of  matter, 
with  as  ponderous  weight  of  consequence, 
with  an  as  exact  and  exquisite  method  and 
style,  together  with  as  sober  a  temper  of 
speech  as  they ' — the  writers  of  the  '  Apolo-  , 
gie,'  of  whom  he  assumes  more  than  one, '  by 
their  diligence,  judgment,  wit,  art,  and  mo- 
deration, could  easi^  perform.  This  seette,' 
he  adds,  '  forthwith  our  moat  reverend,  care- 
ful, and  religious  metropolitane,'  Archbishop 
Bancroft, '  commanded  a  certain  number  of 
divines,  then  at  hand,  to  employ  their  studies 
for  the  perfecting  of  a  satisfiable  replv.' 
(Jwing  to  various  obstacles,  however,  the 
task  fell  upon  Morton  alone,  who  in  1610 

Sblished  his  answer  under  the  title  of  'A 
thoUke  Appealc  for  Protestants.'  The 
plan  adopted  in  Brereley's  book  was  to  con- 
vict the  prolegtanta  of  inconsistency  by  pro- 
ducing from  many  of  their  writers  passa^ 
in  which  they  separately  admitted  each  claim 
of  the  Roman  catholic  church.  The  plan  of 
Morton,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  show  that 
each  of  the  doctrines  had  been  held  by  some 
of  the  catholics  who  were  admitted  to  be  or- 
thodox, His  bii^rapher.  Dr.  John  Barwick, 
claims  for  him  complete  success,  adducing  as 
a  proof  the  fact  that  none  of  his  adversaries 
was  ever  so  liardv  as  to  attempt  a  rejoinder. 
Dodd,  on  the  ot^er  hand,  alleges  tliat  the 
catholic  authors  quoted  by  ^forton  were 
'  singular  in  their  opinions,  and  nol  allowed 
of  by  tbu  ri'st  of  llint  communion.  Again, 
the  various  disagreements  he  mentions  were 
not  concerning  essential,  but  indifferent  mat- 
ters. Tliese  two  considerations  render  his 
reply  insignificanr.'  2.  'The  Liturgieof  the 
Masse ;  wiH'rcin  are  treated  three  principal 
poiutes  of  Faith.  1.  Tliat  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Kuchnrlst  an^  truly  and  really  con- 
tained the  body  and  bloud  of  Christ.  -2.  That 
the  Mnaso  is  a  trne  and  proper  sacrifice 
of  the  bodv  nnd  bloLid  of  Christ,  oiFered  to 
God  by  Pri'intes.  3.  Thut  communion  of  the 
Kueharist  to  Ihe  Laity  under  one  kind  is 
lawful.  Tlie  ceri-raonies  also  of  the  Masse 
now  usi-d  in  the  Catholicke  Church,  are  al 
of  them  deriviKl  from  the  Primitive  Church.' 
Coli^ne,  1620,  a  thick  vol.  of  469pa(fe8,4to. 
3.  '  Si.  -Austin's  Religion  collected  from  liis 
own  Writings,'  lfi20,'4to.  This  was  replied 
to  by  William  Crnmpron  in  a  work  entitled 
'  Snint  Austin's  Iteligion  ;  wherein  is  mani- 
festly proued  out  of  the  Workes  of  that 
learned  Father  tlint  he  dissented  from  Po- 
perie.'  Lond.  I«-J4  and  162o,  4to.  Tile  se- 
cond edition  of  (his  reply  was  revised  by 
Archbishop  Laud  at  the  eipress  direction  of 


the  archbishop's  diuy.    4.  '  The  1 

Protestant.'  This  work  is  mentioned  by  Qee 
in  his  catalogue  of  ^pish  books,  and  li« 
adds : '  There  was  a  printing  house  suppressed 
about  three  years  since  [i.e.  in  1^1]  m 
Lancashire,  where  all  Breraly  his  works, 
with  many  other  popish  pamphlets,  wen 
printed.'  5.  '  Luther's  Life  collected  from 
the  Writings  of  him  selfe,  and  other  learned 
Protestants,  together  with  a  further  ahorte 
discourse,  toucninge  Andreas  Helanchton, 
Bucer,  Ochine,  Carolostadius,  Suingliut, 
Coluine,  and  Beza,  the  late  pretended  Re- 
formers of  Religion.  Taken  from  the  onelj 
report*  of  learned  Protestants  tljemselve*.' 
St.  Omer,  1624,  4to. 

[Dodd'a  Chnrch  Hist.  (1737),  ii.  3S6;  Bsinn's 
lAncsHhire.  iii.  4^2,  453  (pedlgrM)  ^  Thamu 
Watta.  in  Biog.  Diet.  Soc.  D.  U,  K.  ii.  693  ;  BibL 
Hrenvilliiina;  Lovndee's  Bibl.  Man.  ed.  Boha.!. 
87,  262;  See,  The  Foot  out  of  the  Snare  {16»): 
Whatton'a  Hist,  of  the  Tronbles  and  T^jai  ef 
Archliishop  Laud,  i.  11 ;  Banrick,  "liprnittt,  or 
the  Fight,  Victory,  and  Triumph  of  St.  Pinl 
(FuDfral  ISermnn  on  Bishop  Mortoo,  1S6D),  Ui\ 
Cat.  Lib.  ImptRW.BibliothecxBodleiaanl  1843). 
i.  326.]  T.  C. 

ANDEKTON,  LAURENCE,  ali-a 
SCROOP  (1677^1643),  a  learned  Jesuit,  vti 
bom  in  Lancashire  in  1577,  being  the  son  of 
Thomas  Anderton,  of  Ilorwick,  and  brother  of 
Christopher  Anderton,  of  Lostock.  Haviif 
learned  his  rudiments  at  the  grammar  school ot 
Hliiokburn,  he  was  sent  fnjm  thence  loChrisf'a 
Collie,  flambridge,  where  he  was  admind 
for  Ills  briUiant  geniua  nnd  ready  eloquence, 
upon  wlucli  account  he  was  commonly  caUe) 
'  Oolden-moulh  Anderton.'  lie  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1G06-7,  and  it  ia  aaid  thit 
he  became  a  clenrymnn  of  llie  established 
church.  Dodd,  the  liistoiian,  relates  that 
Anderton,  '  being  much  addicted  to  read- 
ing booka  of  controversy,  could  not  get  over 
some  difficiiltiee  he  met  with  concerning  the 
origin  and  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
which  at  last  ended  in  his  conversion  to  ik 
catholic  church.'  Anthonv  i  Wood,  in  re- 
ference to  this  turning-point  in  Anderton'* 
career,  observw  that '  tiLi  mind  hanging  after 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  he  left  thst 
college  (at  Cambridge)  and  his  country,  and, 
shipping  himself  beyond  the  sens,  entered 
into  Roman  catholic  orders,  and  became  one 
of  the  learnedest  among  the  papists.'  Prn- 
'  ceeding  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  Society  nf 
I  Jesus  in  1004.  and  became  a  very  distin- 
I  giiiahed  member  of  the  English  province. 
I  Ilia  missionary  life,  which  extended  over 
nearly  forty  years,  in  times  of  difBculty  and 
danger,  was   chiefly  passed    in  his  naliva 


comity,  where  he  died  on  April  17,  1643.  | 
He  was  remarkable  far  his  talent  in  preach-  , 
ing,  and  ^ve  proof  of  his  ability  in  contro- 
versy by  the  following  parformances : 

1.  '  One  Qod,  One  Fiuth,'  under  the  initials 
of  W.  B.,  Byo.  1625.  3.  'The  Pro^nie  of 
Catholica  and  Protestants,  whereby  on  the 
one  side  iit  proved  the  lineal  descent  of 
Catholics,  for  the  Roman  faith  end  re%ion, 
from  the  Ilolte  Fathers  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  even  from  Christa  verie  ttmu  until 
these  OUT  dayM,  and  on  the  other  the  never 
bedng  of  Protestants  during  al  the  foresnyd 
time.'  Rouen,  1033,  4u>.  S.  'The  Triple 
Coid ;  OP,  B  Treatise  proving  the  Truth  of 
the  Roman  Religion,  by  Sacred  Scriptures, 
taken  in  the  literall  sense,  eiponnded  by 
aiuuenl  Fathers,  interpreted  by  Protectant 
writer*.  With  a  Discouery  of  sundry  subtile 
Skigbt«  vsed  by  Protestants,  for  euading 
the  force  of  strongest  Arguments,  taken 
from  decreet  Texts  of  the  foresaid  Scriptures.' 
St.  Omer,  1634,  4to,  a  stout  volume  of  801 

(MS.  nntes  in  a  copy  of '  Tho  Triple  Cord '  in 
t>te  British  Museum  :  MS.  Addit.  &B62,  f,  49 ; 
Joaea'sCauJagiieofBoolis  for  and  agHinst  Popery, 
SSOi  Oliror't  Colloctunca  3.  J..  46;  Foley's  Re- 
cords of  tlio  English  Province  ot  tho  Socioiy  of 
Jmds,  iti.  774.  vii.  11,  Bol  ;  Eatniek's  Fiuieral 
SBTinou  on  Bobert  Balton  (1335).  p.  63;  Notes 
and  Queries,  3rd  serin,  ii.  33 ;  Bodd's  Church 
HiBtory  (1737),  iii.  lOU;  Woods  Athen.  Oion., 
ed.  BlisB,  ii.  614;  Life  dt  Hobert  Boolton,  Iiy 
Edward  Bagshaw  (1635),  p.  14 ;  Gibson's  Lydiste 
Hall,  16.^:  Ce  Backer's  BibliMhjiqaB  dos  Ecri- 
Tains  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jieas  {1860},  i.  146; 
Fuller's  Worthies  ot  England,  ed.  Nichob,  i.  J562  ; 
Kiluuloncira.  BIbl.  8cri[it.  Sue.  Jmu,  ed.  South- 
well (16S6J,  638,]  T.  C. 

ANDRE,  JOHN  (1751-1780),  major  in 
the  British  army,  was  the  son  of  a  Oenevese 
merchant  settled  in  London,  lie  rec«ived 
his  education  at  Geneva,  and  upon  hie  return 
to  England  became  intimately  connected 
with  Miss  Seward  and  her  literary  rotrrie 
at  Lichfield,  where  he  conceived  an  attach- 
meat  for  Honora  Sneyd,  subsequently  the 
second  wife  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth. 
His  relinquishment  of  mercantile  for  mili- 
tary pursuits  has  been  attributed  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  passion  for  this  lady, 
whose  marriage,  however,  did  not  take  place 
till  two  veors  after  the  date  of  his  commis- 
sion. 4  idarch  1771.  He  joined  the  British 
army  in  America,  and  in  177i>  was  taki  " 
ir  at  St.  John's.  Upon  his  release  ! 
luccessively  aide^le-camp  to  Oenernl 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  enter- 
o  high  an  opinion  of  htm  as  to  maki 
Ftdjntant-generul,  notwithstanding  his 


youth  and  the  short  period  of  his  service. 
This  position  unhappily  brought  him  into 
connection  with  Benedicl  Arnold,  who  was 
plotting  the  betrayal  of  West  Point  to  the 
British.  As  Clinton's  chief  confidant,  iVndrfi 
was  entru8t«d  with  the  management  of  the 
correspondence  with  Arnold,  which  was  dis- 
guised under  colour  of  a  mercantile  trans- 
action, Arnold  signing  himself  Oust  avus,  and 
Andre  adopting  the  name  of  John  AnderBon. 
When  the  negotiations  were  sufBcientIv  ad- 
vanced (20  Sept.  I7S0),  Andr£  proceeded  up 
the  Hudson  Rjvec  in  the  British  sloop  Vul- 
to  hold  a  personal  interview  with  Arnold. 
To  avoid  treatment  as  a  spy,  he  wore  his 
form,  and  professed  to  be  aiming  at  an 
angement  with  respect  to  the  sequestrated 
properly  of  Colonel  Beverley  Robinson,  an 
American  loyalist.  His  letter  to  Arnold  on 
the  Bubiect  having  been  shown  by  the  latter 
to  Washington,  the  American  generalissimo 
BO  strongly  protested  against  any  interview 
that  Arnold  was  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
secret  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  night 
of  SI  Sept.  Amold  then  delivered  to  .\ndr6 
fiill  particulars  respecting  the  defences  of 
West  Point,  and  concerted  with  him  the 
attack  which  the  British  were  to  make  within 
a  few  days.  Meanwhile  the  Vulture  bad 
been  compelled  by  the  fire  of  the  American 
outposts  to  drop  further  down  the  river, 
and  Andre's  boatmen  refuited  to  row  him 
back.  He  spent  the  dav  at  the  farmhouse 
of  Joshua  Smith,  a  tool,  but 
accomplice,  of  Arnold's,  and 
tive  but  to  disguise  himself  as  a  civilian, 
which,  as  he  was  within  the  American  lines, 
brought  him  within  the  reach  of  military 
law  as  a  spy.  He  started  the  following 
morning  witli  a  pass  in  the  name  of  Ander- 
son si(^ed  by  Arnold,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Smith,  who  onlv  left  him  when  he  seemed 
past  all  danger.  Sy  nine  on  the  morning  of 
the  23rd  he  was  actually  in  sight  of  the 
British  lines  whitn  he  was  seized  by  three 
American  militiamen  on  the  look-out  for 
stragglers.  Had  be  produced  Arnold's  pass, 
he  would  have  been  allowed  to  proceed,  hot 
be  unfortunately  asked  his  captors  whether 
they  were  British,  and,  misunderstanding 
their  reply,  disclosed  his  character.  He  was 
immediately  searched,  and  the  compromising 
papers  were  found  in  his  boots.  Refnsing 
the  large  bribes  he  offered  for  his  release,  the 
militiamen  carried  him  before  Colonel  Jame- 
son, the  commander  of  the  outposts,  who 
had  actually  sent  him  with  the  papera  to 
Arnold,  when,  at  the  instance  of  Captain 
Talmadge,  Andr£  was  fetched  back,  and  the 
documents  forwarded  to  Washington.  Jame- 
son, however,  reported  his  capture  to  Arnold, 
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and  the  newa  came  just  in  time  to  enable 
the  latter  to  escape  to  the  Britieb  lines. 
Andr6  flpknowledged  his  name  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  miaaion  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Woehinglon  on  24  Sept.,  in  which  he  de- 
clared :  '  A^inst  mr  stipulation,  m;  inten- 
tion, and  without  my  knowledge  beforehand, 
I  was  conducted  within  one  of  jour  potitB.' 
On  29  Sept.  he  was  brought  before  a  military 
hoard  convoked  by  Washington,  which  in- 
cluded Lafayette  and  other  distinguished 
officers.  Tbe  board  found,  as  it  could  not 
possibly  avoid  finding,  that  Andr£  had  acted 
in  the  character  of  a  spy.  He  was  therefore 
Bcntcnced  to  eiecnlion  by  hanging.     Every 

Sissible  effort  was  ineflttcCuallv  made  by  tbe 
rilish  commander  to  save  nim,  short  of 
delivering  up  Arnold,  which  of  course  could 
not  be  contemplated.  Washiogton  has  been 
unreasonably  censured  fornot  ha\ing granted 
him  a  more  honourable  death.  To  have  done 
HO  would  have  implied  a  doubt  as  to  the 
justice  of  his  conviction.  Andrf  waa  exe- 
cuted on  2  Oct.,  meeting  his  fate  with  a 
Berenity  which  extorted  the  warmest  admi- 
ration of  the  American  officers,  to  whom, 
even  during  the  short,  period  of  his  captivity, 
be  had  greatly  endeared  himself.  A  sadder 
tragedy  was  never  enacted,  but  it  was  ' 
table,  and  no  reproach  rests  upon  anv  person 
Wnshii   ■ 


it  Arnold.  Washington  and 
Andr£,  indeed, Reserve  eijual  honour:  Andr£ 
for  having  accepted  a  terrible  risk  for  his 
country  and  borne  llie  consequences  of  failure 
with  unshrinking  courage ;  and  Washington 
for  having  performed  his  duty  to  his  own 
country  at  a  grent  sacrifice  of  his  feelings. 

Andre's  countrymen  made  haste  to  do  him 
honour.  The  British  army  went  into  mourn- 
ing for  him.  A  monument  was  erected  to 
Ilia  memorj-  in  Wiistnunsler  Abbev,  and  in 
1821  his  remains  were  trausferreti  to  the 
ejpot.  His  early  friend  Miss  Seward  pub- 
lished a  monody  on  his  fate,  not  devoid  of 
poetical  merit,  and  containing  some  valuable 
biographical  purticulara  in  the  notes.  To 
tbe  charm  of  his  character  and  manners 
there  is  u  uiisnimous  testimony,  confirmed 
Iiy  every  recorded  trait  and  everything  we 
have  from  his  pen.  His  military  promise 
inuBt  have  been  grejit  to  have  justified  such 
rapid  promotion.  He  possessed  considerable 
literary  ability;  the  style  of  his  letters  is 
uxceedingly  good,  and  he  left  a  satirical 
poem,  'The  Cow  Chace'  (New  York,  1780), 
in  which  the  marauding  exploits  of  the 
American  general  Wayne  are  ridiculed  with 
much  spirit.  A  pen-and-ink  portrait  bv  him- 
self, sketched  im  the  morning  originally  ap- 
pointed for  his  execution,  attests  both  his 
talent  as  on  nrtiet  and  his  firmness  of  mind. 


It  is  engraved  in  Sparks's  '  Idfe  of  Arnold ' 
and  in  '  Andreana,'  in  which  collectioa  then 
are  three  other  portrait*.  The  origiiul  of 
the  sketch  is  at  '):  ale  College. 

[Tho  fnlleat  authority  for  Andri'a  life  ii  thi 


biu^iaphy  by  Winthrop  Sargent  ^Philadelphia, 
1882),  of  wbicl     '  .      -.         ■ 

printed.     Mr,  H 
libpral  with  bin  'Andrmna.'  a  collection  of  dora- 


inted.     Mr,  thrgcut  ban  been  tnmn 


rolating  to  Aodr^'H  trial,  of  which  h 
printed  no  less  than  100  copies.  See  also  Bra- 
boh'b  Vindication  of  the  Captora  of  H«jor  Andfi 
(1817,  and  reprinted  in  18SS) ;  and  Joahna  K 
Smiths  yariHlivB  of  the  CauKs  which  led  to  i!h 
Death  of  Major  Andri  (London,  1808);  Htn 
Sewnrd's  Monody,  with  the  ootee  1  the  Ut»  of 
Benedict  Arnold  by  Jared  Sparks  and  Inu  T. 
Arnold;  and  I  ha  various  biographers  ofWaA- 
ington  Hnd  IiistoriBiui  of  the  Americao  tnx.] 
B.O. 

ANDREAS,  or  ANDR£,  BERNARD 

(Jt.laOO),  poet  and  historian,  was  a  French- 
man  by  birth,  being  a  native  of  Ttnthmse. 
but  came  to  England  together  with,  or 
shortly  before,  Henry  VII,  whose  poet  lau- 
reate and  historiographer  he  became.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  family,  though  he  is 
described  by  a  contemporary  as  of  die- 
tinguisbed  birth ;  nor  can  we  even  guess  the 
date  at  which  he  was  bom,  except  vagaely 
^m  the  fact  that  in  1531  he  describei  him- 
self as  having  attained  extreme  old  age.  He 
was  probably  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Henry  VII  by  Fox,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Winchester,  whom  he  calls  his  3I»cenas. 
He  received  his  appointment  as  poet  laureate 
and  a  pension  from  the  crown  soon  afier 
Henry  came  to  the  throne.  He  is  repeatedly 
called  '  the  blind  poet '  in  the  accounts  of  the 
king's  payments,  and  allusions  to  this  privn- 
tion  occur  throughout  his  writings.  Never- 
theless, for  his  ripe  scholarship  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  king's  eldest  son.  Prince 
Arthur,  an<l  probably  had  no  small  share  in 
the  education  of  his  brother  also,  the  futun- 
Henry  '\^II,  He  had  doubtless  taken  priest's 
orders  long  before,  and  it  seems  that  he  hid 
also  been  tutor  at  Oxford.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  friar  of  the  Augustinian  order.  In  1486 
he  received  a  pension  of  ten  marks  from  the 
king,  and  in  1496  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  con- 
ferred on  him  the  hospital  of  St.  Leonard, 
Bedford,  which   he   resigned  the  following 


and  in  1601  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  con- 
ferred on  him  the  benefice  of  Higham,  which 
'le  resigned  in  1505  on  a  pension  of  24^.  paid 
0  him  by  his  successor. 

In  the  yeor  1500  he  began  to  write  a  life 
of  Henry  Ml,  most  of  which,  though  v«y 


tUiort,  miisl  have  been  written  at  least  two 
jeare  later,  and  which  he  ultimately  Ifft  in- 
complete with  gaps  in  various  places.  The 
DsmtiTe  is  continued  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Cornish  revolt  in  1497.  Ailerwards  he 
proposed  to  present  the  king  with  gome  lite- 
rary composition  every  year,  and  two  euch 
treatises  are  still  extant,  each  containing  an 
account  of  the  principal  occurrences  of  the 
veal  in  which  it  was  written.  Two  others 
also  exist,  addressed  to  Henry  VIII :  hut 
these  are  not  of  an  historical  character,  and 
have  no  claim  to  attention  otherwise.  In 
truth,  it  is  impossihie  to  attach  any  value  to 
thja  author's  compositions,  except  as  one  of 
the  vety  few  sources  of  contemporary  'infor- 
'    a  particularly  obscure  period.    Hi 


1  London,  is  severe  on  his  literary 
demerits,  and  accuses  bim  besides  of  having 
prgudieed  Henry  VII  against  Linacre  (Eb. 
Bp.  xiv.  lib.  XXVI.).  His  writings  are  for  the 
most  part  in  Latin ;  but  we  have  two  short 
poems  in  French,  and  a  longer  one  entitled 
'  Les  Douie  Triomphes  de  Henry  VII,'  of 
-which  he  was  probably  theauthor.  HJs  Life 
of  Henry  VII  is  printed  in  Gairdner's  "Me- 
morials of  Henry  VII,'  in  the  preface  tn 
which  work  will  be  found  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author,  with  references  to  the 
eources  of  information. 

The  last  notice  we  have  of  Andr£  is  that 
he  resigned  the  living  of  Ouisnes  in  Novem- 
ber 1521,  and  he  prolMbly  died  not  Iniur  aAer 
(Calendar  of  State  Paptr»,  Henry  Ylfl,  vol. 
iii.  No.  1818).  J,  G. 

AMDREE,  JOHN  (1699  P-1785),  phy- 
sician, whose  place  of  birth  is  unknown,  was 
M.D.  Rheims,  1739,  and  licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London,  1741.  Dr. 
Andree  practised  in  I«ndon,  and  wrote 
aeveral  books ;  but  is  chiefly  known  for  his 
connection  with  the  London  Hospital,  first 
called  the  London  InfirmarT,  which  he  was 
chiefly  concerned  in  founding  in  1740,  and  of 
which  he  was  the  first  and  for  some  time  the 
unly  physician.  He  resigned  this  office  and 
retired  &om  practice  in  17U4,  and  died4  Feb. 

Hewrote:  1. 'Cnses  of  theEpilepBT,Hys- 
teric  Fits,  and  St,  \'itUB's  Dance,'  &c.,  8vo, 
London,  1746  and  1753.  3. '  Observations  on 
B  TreatinB  on  the  ■\'irtuen  of  Hemlock  in  the 
Cure  of  Cancers  by  Dr.  Storck.'  8vo,  London, 
)7fll.  3,  'An  Account  ofthe  Tilbury  Water.' 
H\-o,  London,  first  edition,  1737  ;  fifth  edition, 
1781.  4.  '  Inoculation  impartially  consi- 
di>red,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  E.  Wilmot,  Bart.,' 
Aro,  lyuidou,  1765. 


Dr.  Andree's  '  Cases  of  Epilepsy,'  &c.,  con- 
tains hislories  of  patients  at  the  '  London 
Inflrraary,'  afterwards  the  London  Hospital, 
of  no  special  moment.  Mis  observations  on 
Storck's  pretended  method  of  curing  can- 
cer by  hemlock  are  sensible.  The  account  of 
the  Tilbury  water  refers  to  a  medicinal  spring 
at  Tilbury  in  Essex,  and  contains  reports  of 
chemical  analyses  executed  according  to  the 
methods  of  the  day.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
the  practice  of  inoculation  for  ihesmoll-pox. 

[Medioa!  ItegiatM-,  1779;  Munk's  CollagB  of 
Pby-icinns  (1878),  ii.  118.]  J.  F.  P. 

ANDREE,  JdllN,  jun.  {Jl.  1790), 
surgeon,  who  was  horn  about  174U,  was  the 
son  of  Dr,  John  Andree,  senior,  to  whom 
one  of  his  books  is  dedicated.  He  was 
apprenticed  tn  Sir.  Orindall,  senior  surgeon 
t-o  the  London  Hospital,  and  in  1766  he  ap- 
pears as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  tu  TiOndon, 
and  Hurgeon  to  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  and 

fractising  lu  Carey  Street,  Chancery  Lane, 
n  1780  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  surgeoncy 
to  the  London  Hospital,  but  was  defeated  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Blizard.  In 
17&1  he  became  surgeon  \a  the  Finsbuiy  Dis- 
pensary', and  in  1781  to  St.  Clement  Danes 
workhouse.  About  the  year  1798  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  what  university,  and  afterwards  prac- 
tised for  some  years  in  Hertford,  but  after- 
wards returned  to  London.  He  died  some 
time  after  1819. 

Andree  published  several  hooks,  chiefly  on 
surgical  subjects.  Through  not  being  con- 
nected with  a  large  hospital,  be  never  took  a 
leading  position  as  a  Burf[eon  in  London,  but 
he  performed  one  operation  of  historical  im- 
portance. This  was  a  successful  operation 
of  tracheotomy  for  the  relief  of  croup  of 
the  larynx  in  February  1782,  which,  if^not 
the  first  on  record,  since  priority  is  claimed 
for  an  operation  by  Martin  in  1730,  waa  the 
first  to  attract  attention.  The  patient  wa«  a 
boy  five  years  old,  who  completely  recovered. 
The  case  is  described  by  Andree  himself  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  published  in  the 
appendix  toapaporon  'CvnancheLaryngea' 
by  Dr.  J.  K.  Farre  (.tf«£,-'C«.>.  Tranmclions, 
1&12,  iii.  33fi),  but  had  been  previously  re- 
lated in  1786  in  an  inaugural  dissertation  bv 
Dr.  T.  White,  publifhed  at  Leyden  in  that 
year.  Tlie  sniue  operation  whs  done  in  1812 
by  Sir  .-Vstley  Cooper  himself,  and  afterwards 
became  celebrated  in  the  hands  of  Bretonneau 
and  Trousseau.  In  Andree's  operation  the 
annular  cartilages  were  not  divided,  but  only 
two  puncturesmade  in  Ihemembrunebetween 
them.     No  tube  was  introduced. 

lie  wrote  (all  in  8vo):  I.  '  On  a  Case  of 
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Suppreasion  of  Urine,  Medical  Observations 
and  En<iuiries,*  vol.  v.,  1776.  2.  'Essay  on 
(Jonorrboia/  London,  1777.  3.  *Obser\-a- 
tions  on  tbe  Venereal  Disease/  London,  1779. 
4.  *  CJonsiderat  ions  on  Bilious  Diseases,'  Hert- 
ford, 1788;  second  edition,  London,  1790. 
r».  *  Cases  and  C)bser\'ations  [in  Surgery]/ 
Tjondon,  1799.  Andree's  writings  on  venereal 
<liseases  sbow  mucb  originality.  In  one 
capital  point  be  anticipated  John  Hunter 
(\vbo8e  work  appeared  in  1786),  and  de- 
Hcribed  otber  ])atnological  facts  which  have 
since  been  brought  forward  as  novelties  (see 
l^OKBCH,  Virchow'n  Jahresberickt  der  Mt- 
dizirif  1879,  i.  895).  A  more  conspicuous 
])osition,  and  possibly  more  self-confidence, 
were  the  only  things  wanting  to  make  him 
famous. 

rjledical  Register.  1779-80-83  ;  James  Paget 
in  Biog.  Diet.  8.  D.  U.  K.  (from  manuscript  com- 
munications);  Colborn's  Biog.  Diet,  of  Living 
Authors,  1816.]  J.  F.  P. 

ANDREW,  JAMES,  LL.D.  (1774?- 
18.3«'i),  principal  of  the  East  India  Coxnjpany's 
Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe,  Surrey, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  received  his 
education  at  Aberdeen.  Ho  established  a 
private  academy  at  Addiscombe,  which  ac- 
quired so  high  a  rt^putation  that  the  East 
India  CJompany  made  choice  of  it  for  the  edu- 
cation of  tlieir  engineer  and  artillery  pupils, 
when  they  decided  to  educate  them  separately 
from  the  king's  cadets.  In  1809  they  pur- 
chased the  mansion  house  of  Addiscombe, 
Andrew  being  appointed  head  master  and 
l)rof«»ssor  of  mat  lirmat  ics.  After  conducting 
the  college  with  gn*at  suoc€*9S  h(?  retired  about 
1823.  lie  died  at  Edinburgh  1;^  June  1833. 
Andrew  was  tho  author  of  *  Astronomical 
and  Nautical  Tables/  1805;  *  Institutes  of 
(irammar  and  Chronological  Tables/  1817; 

*  Key  to  Sc:rij)tural  Chronology/  1822  ;  and 

*  Hebrew  Grainniar  and  Dictionary  without 
Points/  1823.  The  copy  of  this  book  in  the 
Dritish  Museum  Iwlonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  and  contains  an  autograph  letter  of 
Andrew. 

[Gent.  Ma^r.  vol,  ciii.  pirt  ii.  80:  British 
Museum  CatJiloLTUf.]  T.  I**.  H. 

ANDREWE,  LAl'KKXCE  (/.  1510- 
15.37),  translator  and  printer,  a  native  of 
Calais,  translated  in  1510  *The  noble  lyfe 
and  natures  of  man,  of  bt\*«tes,  serpentys, 
fowles  &,  fisshes,  yt  be  made  known  [col.] 
Translated  l)e  me  Laurens  Andn»we  of  the 
towne  of  Calls,  in  the  famous  cite  of  And- 
waqM».  Kmpr»"nted  !)♦'  me  .John  of  Doesbo- 
rowe  [n.d.y  folio  (  IIazlitt's  Coll.  and  NofeJt^ 
l^'TO,  p.  474).     He  probably  leanied  the  art 


of  printing  from  John  Doesborowe  or  Peter 
Treveris  (Ames's  Typ.  Ant,  ed.  Herbert,  L 
412),  and  practised  for  some  time  in  Londoa 
in  Fleet  Street,   at  the  Gk)lden  Cross  bv 
Fleet  Bridge.    Here,  in  1527,  he  printed  hu 
own  translation  of  'The  vertuoee  boke  of 
Distyllacion  of  the  waters  of  all  maner  of 
Ilerbes  ...  by  Jlierom  Bruynswyke,  and  now 
newly  translate  out  of  Duvche/  sm.  folic  He 
appears  to  have  translatea  other  minor  woAa 
which  have  not  come  down  to  us,  as  in  the 
Prologue   he  observes:  'After  dyvers  and 
sondry  small  volumes  and  tryfeles  of  myith 
and  pastaunce  som  newly  composed,  some 
translated  and  of  late  finished,  [I  am]  now 
i  mynded  to  exercise  my  pene  in  mater  to  tbe 
I  reder  som  what  more  pfytable.'    The  book 
'  contains  a  great  number  of  woodcut  illus- 
trations of  distilling  apparatus  with  inter- 
esting figures  and  descnptions  of  plants.   It 
is  this  work  which  has  given  Andrewe  the 
credit  of  producing  an  edition  of  *  The  giete 
Herball '  m  1627.  He  also  printed,  wiUioat 
a  date,  *  The  myrrour  &  dyscrvpcion  of  the 
World/  folio,  a  reproduction  of  the  1481  text 
of  Caxton,  with  some  of  the  original  wood 
blocks.    Herbert  (7W.  Ant.  iii.  1786)  say?: 
*  I  have  a  fragment  of  iEsop*s  Fables,  bound 
with  his  Mvrrour,  which  seems  to  have  been 
also  printed  by  him.'    Another  undated  pro- 
duction of  his  press  was  '  The  Directoiy  of 
Conscience,'  4to.  A  work  entitled  *  The  Vtlu- 
acion  of  G  olde  and  Siluer.  Made  in  the  famous 
citie  of  Antwarpe  and  newelv  translated  into 
Englishe  by  me  Laurens  Andrewe  .  .  .  Em- 
prentyd  in  the  famoiui  citie  of  Andwarpe/ 
without  date  or  printer,  is  placed  by  -:Vme» 
(Herbert's  edition,  i.  412),  who  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  seen  it,  at  1637, 
with  the  remark :  *  Mr.  Oldis  supposed  as  he 
was  a  printer  it  might  be  printed  by  him, 
but  then  he  must  have  been  at  Antwerp  at 
that   time.'     Another  edition  of  a  similar 
work  is  given  by  Herbert  (p.  1529)  a*  of 
1499,   and  described  precisely.     Although 
not   an  original  author,  Andrewe  deserves 
consideration  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  those 
who  translated  into  English  works  on  scien- 
tific subjects. 

[Besides  the  editions  of  Ames*8  Typogr.  An- 
tiquities by  Herl>ert  and  Dibdin,  see  Tanners 
Bibl.  Britamiico-Hil>ernica.]  H.  R.  T. 

ANDREWE,  THOMAS  (Ji.  16(U),  was 
the  author  of  a  curious  and  somewlmt  tedious 
poem  in  rhymed  heroics,  entitled  *  The  In- 
masking  of  a  Feminine  Macluavell,'4to,  1604. 
Following  the  title  is  a  dedication  '  to  hii 
worthy  and  reverend  Vncle,  M.  D.  Lang- 
worth,  Archdeacon  of  Welles;*  and  then 
come  some  complimentary  verses  addressed 
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to  the  author  hy  Samuel  Rowlands  and 
others.  The  drift  of  the  poem  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  as  the  lady  whose  machinations 
were  to  be  exposed  is  only  hinted  at  darkly. 
Andrewe  was  one  of  the  many  soldiers  of 
fortune  who  sought  a  field  for  enterprise  in 
the  Low  Countries.  He  tells  us  how  he  em- 
barked at  Dover  and  went  to  Guelderland  to 
serve  under  Prince  Maurice  and  Sir  Francis 
Vere.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Nieu- 
port  (22  June  1600)  against  the  Archduke 
Albert ;  and  he  has  given  us  a  fairly  spirited 
description  of  the  battle.  Shortly  afterwards 
be  returned  to  England,  where  he  found  a 
lady,  whom  he  designates  as  a  '  feminine  | 
Machiavell/  busy  in  trying  to  take  away  his 
good  name  by  calumnious  reports.  In  self- 
defence  he  published  his  little  book,  which 
could  never  have  interested  any  but  a  few  | 
private  friends,  and  is  now  rarely  found  | 
even  in  the  libraries  of  collectors.  j 

[Cor8er*8  Collectanea  (Chetham  See.),  i.  41- 
44.]  A.  H.  B. 

ANDREWES,  GERRARD  (1750-1825), 
divine,  was  the  son  of  Gerrard  Andrewes, 
vicar  of  Syston  and  St.  Nicholas,  Leicester, 
and  master  of  the  Leicester  Grammar  School. 
Cradock,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils,  says 
that  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  had 
become  an  admirable  reader  by  attending 
Garrick  {Memoirs^  i.  3  and  iv.  90).  The 
younger  Gerrard  was  bom  at  Leicester  3  April 
1750,  and  educated  at  Westminster.  He 
was  elected  to  a  Westminster  scholarship  at 
Trinity  Gollege,  Cambridge,  took  his  B.A. 
degree  in  1773,  M.A.  1779,  and  S.T.P.  1809. 
He  became  occasional  preacher  at  St.  Bride's, 
and  afterwards  at  St.  James's,  in  the  Hamp- 
stead  Road.  In  1788  an  old  pupil.  Lord 
Barrington,  gave  him  the  living  of  Zeal  Mo- 
nachorum,  in  Devonshire ;  and  on  1  Dec. 
1788  he  married  Elizabeth  Maria,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bale,  by  whom  he  had 
three  daughters  and  a  son,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Heberden.  In  1791  he  be- 
came preacher  at  the  Magdalen,  and  in  1799 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Lady  Talbot 
admired  his  sermons,  and  presented  him  in 
1800  to  the  living  of  Mickleham,  Surrey, 
to  which  he  was  again  presented  in  1802 
after  resigning  it  upon  his  collation  by  Bishop 
Porteus  to  St.  James's,  Piccadilly.  In  1809 
he  gave  up  Mickleham  on  his  appointment 
by  Perceval  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury. 
In  1812  he  declined  an  offer  of  the  bishopric 
of  Chester  on  the  plea  of  advancing  years. 
Dibdin  says  that  his  *  full  strong  voice '  was 
never  more  sonorous  and  effective  than  when, 
in  answer  to  the  prime  minister's  question 
whether  he  would  oe  a  bishop,  he  answered, 

VOL.  I. 


'Nolo'  (DiBDiNf  Reininutcencea,  i.  173).  lie 
died  2  June  1825  at  the  rectory  of  Picca- 
dilly, and  was  buried  at  Great  Bookham, 
Surrey.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  amiable 
man,  and  effective  in  the  pidpt,  where,  we 
are  told,  he  was  'fond  of  insisting  on  the 
evidences,  and  of  enforcing,  from  motives  of 
propriety  and  expediency,  the  moral  duties.' 
His  only  publications  are  a  few  sermons. 

[^Nichols's  Illustrations,  vi.  256 ;  Gent.  Mag. 
xcuL  84  ;  Crodock's  Memoirs.]  L.  8. 

ANDREWES,LANCELOT(  1 555-1626^, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  All  Hallows,  Barking.    His  father  was  a 
merchant,  and  rose  to  oe  master  of  Trinity 
House.    Lancelot  was  intended  for  the  same 
line  of  life,  but  his  two  schoolmasters,  ^Mr^ 
Ward,  at  the  Coopers'  Free  Grammar  School 
in  Ratcliffe,  and  Mr.  Mulcaster,  of  Merchant 
Taylors',  observing  the  extraordinary  promise 
of  their  scholar,  persuaded  his  parents  to  give 
him  a  learned  education.     From  Merchant 
Taylors'  he  proceeded  to   Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  as  one  of  Dr.  Watts's  scholars. 
In  1576  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Pembroke, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  nominated  by  Dr. 
Hugh  Price  to  a  fellowship  at  the  newly- 
founded  college  of  Jesus,  Oxford.    Andrewes 
continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  and,  having 
received  holy  orders  in  1680,  was  appointed 
catechist  at  Pembroke.      His  'catecliistical 
lectures,'  delivered  every  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day at  3  p.m.,  were  attended  and  carefully 
noted  down  by  all  who  made  any  pretensions 
to  the  study  of  divinity ;  he  was  also  much 
resorted  to  as  a  casuist.     He  was  next  per- 
suaded by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  president 
of  the  North,  to  attend  him  thither  as  chap- 
lain; and  there  *by  preaching  and  confer- 
ence he  brouffht  over  many  recusants,  priests 
as  well  as  laity,  to  the  protestant  religicm ' 
(Isaacson).    In  1589,  tlirough  the  instru- 
mentality of  Walsingham,  Queen  Elizalx?th's 
minister,  he  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Giles'p, 
Cripplegate ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  to  *  a  prebend  resident iary's  place 
in  St.  Paul's,' ana  was  chosen  master  of  Pem- 
broke Hall.      He  held   the  mastershi])  till 
1605,  during  which  time   a  deficit   in  the 
college  revenues  was  changed  to  a  surjjlus. 
At  St.  Giles's  he  preached  constantly,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  he  made  his  often-quoted 
remark  that  'when  he  preached  twice   he 
prated  once ; '  at  St.  Paul's  he  lectured  three 
times  every  week  during  term  time.     His 
work,  joined  with  his  ascetic  mode  of  life, 
injured  his  health,  and  for  a  while  his  life 
was  despaired  of;  but  he  recover(»d,andwas 
made  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Whit  gift,  and 
chaplain  m  ordinary  to  the  queen.    During 
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I'^liznhetli'8  rei^  ho  rt'tiised  two  binhoprlca  -  appointed  when  he  was  not  advanced  to  the 
(Sulis))ui'y  and  Kly),  b(H?auAe  \\\o.  ntfer  in  |  primacy ,  but  he  himself  never  was ;  and»i 
•'acli  cnso  was  coupliMl  witli   tht^  condition    far  from  showing  any  resentment  agaiiut 


that  he  should  conti<*nt  to  the  alienation  of  ,  AblK)t,  who  was  preferred  before  him,  he 
part  of  the  revenues  of  tlie  set*;  but  shortly  '  proved  himself  the  kindest  friend  of  the  un- 
Ix'fore  her  dnatli  (1597)  he  accepted  first  a  |  fortunate  archbishop  when  he  fell  under  the 
stall,  and  then  (1<MJ1)  the  deanery'  at  West-  ,  charpfe  of  casual  homicide.  Truth,  however, 
minster.  Tnder  King  Jameh  I  Andrewes's  compels  us  to  add  that  in  some  points  An- 
rise  was  rapid.  In  1605  he  was  p.'rsnaded  drewes  was  not  in  advance  of  his  age.  It  is 
with  s(ime  difficulty  to  accept  tlie  bishopric  sad  to  think  that  he  was  probably  one  of  the 
of  Chichester,  and  was  made  m  the  same  year  bishops  who  sanctioned  the  burning  of  the 
kings  almoner:  in  UMM)  he  was  translated  to  '  Arian,  IjCggat ;  and  still  more  sad  to  know 
Kly,  and  in  1(319  to  Winchester,  'whence,'  '  that  he  voted  for  the  divorce  of  Essex. 
si)jv's  Bishop  Buckeridge,HTr>d  translated  him  Andrewes  was  eminent  in  three  canici- 
to  heaven,  not,  however,  befon*  he  had  nar-  ties:  (1)  As  a  prelate.  Few  men  nave 
rowly  (*scaped  another  translation  on  earth,  more  happily  combined  the  various  qualities 
to  the  primacy  of  all  England.  In  KUO  he  which  contribute  to  make  a  great  prelate 
was  also  made  dean  of  the  ChaiH'l  Uoval :  and  than  jVndrewes.  His  principles  were  most 
he  was  a  privy  councillor  both  for  ICngland-  distinct  and  definite,  and  from  these  prin- 
( 1  (K)J>)  and  for  Scotland  ( 161 7).  1  le  took  part  j  ciples  he  never  swerved.  He  was  a  thorough 
in  the  Hampton  Court  conference  (l(30.*J-4),  |  Knglish  churchman,  as  far  removed  from 
where  his  vast  patristic  learning  was  of  ser-  j  Romanism  on  the  one  hand,  as  from  puri- 
vice;  his  name  stands  first  in  the  list  of  di-  j  tanism  on  the  other.  He  never  intenered 
vines  who  were  apiKiinted  (1(507)  to  make  our  in  public  afiairs,  either  as  a  pri^y  councillor 
*  authorised  version  *  of  the  Bible,  being  one  I  or  in  anv  other  capacity,  except  when  the 
of  the  Westminster  ten  whose  province  was  spiritualinterestsoi  the  church  seemed  to  him 
totranshitii  the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  |  to  be  at  stake ;  and  then,  in  8pit«  of  his  con- 
lK»oksfn>m  Joshua  to  1  Chnmicles;  and  when    stitutional  modestv,he  spoke  out  boldly  and 


King  James  wt  up  episcopacy  in  Scotland  it 

was  Andr«iwes  who  suggested,  in  vain,  that 

the  prelates  elect  ought  t(»  be  onlainedpriest  8 

lH*for»»  they  were   miule   bishops.      Tliough  ■  as  a  public  man  was  never  allowed  to  inter- 

Andn'wes  was  so  great  a  favourite  at  thri»esuc-  '  fore  with  his  studies.   He  made  a  rule  of  not 

<'"^sive  courts,  and  held,  on  religious  grounds,  |  being  interruptwl,  except  for  public  orprivate 


to  the  imint.  His  learning  was  unequalled. 
From  his  childhood  to  his  death  he  was  an  in- 
defatigable student ;  his  mult  ifariousbusineM 


tli»*  hi^^lirst  vii.'ws  of  the  regal  iK)wer,  he  was  prayer,  Iwfore  dinner-time  (la  o'clock):  when 
utt  flntter»T.  The  ft)llowing  anecdote  has  i  he  was  intruded  upon, he  would  say 'he  was 
Imm'ii  oftj'u  told  :  '  My  lords/ said  King  James  afraid  he  was  no  true  scholar  w*ho  came  to 
t<>  th»'  bishops,  Neale  of  Ihirham  and  An-  .  see  him  before  noon.*  The  result  was  that  he 
drt'wps  of  Winclu'ster,  as  they  stood  behind  |  made  himself  master  of  fifteen  languages,  if 
his  chair  at  dinuiT,  *  cannot  1  take  my  suIh  not  more,  while  his  knowledge  of  patristic 
i»'ct.s'  mon»"y  wlwn  I  want  it  without  all  this  |  theohjgv  W'as  quite  unrivalled.  *The  world,' 
formality  in  parliament  Y '  *  God  forbid,  sir,  writes  t^iller,  'wanted  learning  to  know  how 
but  you  should,'  J*"id  Bishop  Xeale  ;  *  you  ,  leamwl  this  man  was,  so  skilled  in  all  (especi- 
nrc  the  breath  of  our  nostrils.'  Andrewes  ally  oriental)  languages,  that  some  conceive 
r«'|ilicd  (with  ])erteot  truth,  for  he  systemati-  '  he  might  (if  then  living)  almost  have  served 
cally  avoided  mixing  himself  up  with  poli-  j  as  an  interpreter  g(*neral  at  the  confusion  of 
tio)  that  he  luul  'no  skill  in  parliamentary  tongues.*  Yet  he  was  eminent  for  his  social 
ca-ies:'  hut  bi'ing  pressed,  *  Then,  sir,' said  '  f|ual it  ies;  he  had  a  guileless  simplicity  both  of 
In.'.  *T  think  it  lawful  for  vou  to  take  niv  '  manner  and  mind, an  unaffected  modestv.and 
brother  Neale's  niouev,  Ix^cause  he  ofiers  it  *  ,  a  rare  sense  of  humour.  His  munificence  wa« 
(  \V\LLKiO.  It  is  said  that  the  awe  of  An-  so  gRMit  that  the  ver)' multitude  of  his  bene- 
drewosV  ])res»'nce  was  wont  to  restrain  King  i  factifms  renders  it  impossible  to  enumerate 
.Tames  from  that  unseemly  levity  in  which  them  here.  Bishop  Buckeridge  (who  knew  him 
he  was  rather  too  proujj  to  indulge.  An-  j  perhaps  Ix^tter  than  any  man)  seems  to  have 
dr«'Wt\-;  only  went  to  c«iurt  to  deliver  his  thought  that  this  was  the  most  prominent 
divine  Master's  message,  and  so,  *  when  |  feature  in  his  character;  for  he  took  for  the 
through  weakness  he  was  unable  to  preach,'  text  of  his  funeral  sermon  Heb.  xiii.  16  (*To 
Bi'ihop  Buckeridge  telK  us,  *he  begiin  to  go  do  good  and  to  distribute  forget  not,*  &c). 
liitlf  to  the  court.'  Tliougli  he  was  so  often  ^  and  dwelt  largely  on  Andrewes  s  fiilfilmentof 
])n*teiTed,  Andrewes  was  (juite  inditrerent  '  thispn?cej)t.  Am<mgAndrewes*8  other  merit? 
a)»(»ut  pivfVrment  ;  others  were  bitterly  dis-    as  a  prelate  must  be  noticed  his  extreme  con- 
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«cientiousne68  in  the  distribution  of  patron- 
■age.  Simony  was  one  of  the  three  vices  (the 
other  two  were  usury  and  sacrilege)  which 
he  specially  abhorred,  and  he  frequently  in- 
volved himself  in  trouble  and  expense  rather 
than  institute  to  livings  men  whom  he  thought 
to  be  morally  liable  to  the  charge.  Though  he 
«trove  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  friends  of 
his  youth,  notably  to  Ward,  Mulcaster,  and 
Watts,  who  had  helped  him  in  his  education, 
by  seeking  out  their  worthy  relations  for  pro- 
aiotion,  he  never  allowed  favouritism  or  ne- 
potism to  influence  him ;  he  always  strove  to 
find  the  fittest  man  for  the  post  wnich  he  had 
to  fill,  often  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  re- 
cipient ;  hence  many  men,  who  were  then  or 
afterwards  eminent,  owed  more  or  less  to  his 
discernment.  He  was  the  earliest  patron 
and  friend  of  Matthew  Wren,  subsequently 
the  famous  bishop  of  Norwich  and  of  Ely, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  who  offered  to  befriend 
John  Cosin,  the  still  more  famous  bishop  of 
Durham.  William  Laud,  Meric  CasauDon 
*  for  his  own  and  his  fatlier's  merits,'  Peter 
Blois,  one  of  his  fellow-translators  of  the 
Bible,  Nicholas  Fuller,  'the  most  admired 
critic  of  his  time,'  and  many  others  of  more 
or  less  note  were  indebted  to  him.  Finally, 
a  great  prelate,  while  firm  as  a  rock  in  his 
own  convictions,  must  be  large-hearted  and 
tolerant  of  those  who  difier  from  him. 
And  this  was  Andrewes's  character.  Take, 
as  an  instance,  his  reply  to  Du  Moulin  on 
episconacy,  remembering  that  the  writer  was 
himself  a  very  decidedly  high  churchman : 
•Though  our  government  be  oy  divine  right, 
it  follows  not  either  that  there  is  no  salvation, 
or  that  a  church  cannot  stand  without  it;  he 
must  needs  be  made  of  iron  and  hard-hearted 
that  denies  them  salvation.  W^e  are  not  made 
of  that  metal,'  and  so  forth.  Or  take  his  at- 
titude in  regard  to  worship.  Personally  he 
valued  a  high  ritual,  and  therefore,  both  as 
bishop  of  £^  and  as  bishop  of  Winchester, 
he  had  his  private  chapels  adorned  with  what 
Prynne  calls  'popish  furniture; '  *the  altar 
li  yards  high,  and  a  cushion,  two  candle- 
aticks  with  tapers,  the  daily  furniture  for 
the  altar;  a  cushion  for  the  service-book, 
silver  and  gilt  canister  for  the  wafers,  like  a 
wicker-basket,  and  lined  with  cambric  lace ; 
the  tonne  (flagon)  upon  a  cradle,  the  chalice 
covered  with  a  linen  napkin  (called  the  aire) 
on  a  credence ;  a  little  boate  out  of  which 
the  frankincense  is  poured,  a  tricanale  for 
the  water  of  mixture ;  the  faldstory,  whereat 
they  kneel  to  read  the  litany' — and  much 
more  which  the  reader  will  find  in  '  Canter- 
burie's  Doome,'  not  only  described,  but '  ex- 
pressed to  the  life  in  a  copper-piece.'  Prynne 
of  course  records  it  all  with  disgust,  but  on 


others  it  made  a  very  difierent  impression. 

*  His  chapel,'  writes  his  earliest  biographer, 
'  was  so  devoutly  and  reverently  adorned,  and 
Ood  served  there  with  so  holy  and  reverend 
behaviour,  that  the  souls  of  many  that  came 
thither  were  very  much  elevated ;  yea,  some 
that  had  bin  tliere  desired  to  end  their  dayes 
in  the  Bisliop  of  Elye's  chappell.'  But, 
much  as  Ancfrewes  valued  such  a  service, 
he  never  forced  it  on  others ;  he  was  *  con- 
tent with  the  enjoying  w^ithout  the  en- 
joining' (Fuller).  His  intimacy  with, 
and  kindness  to,  distinguished  foreigners, 
some  of  whom  held  verj*  difierent  views  from 
his  own  (Du  Moulin,  the  Casaubons,  Clu- 
verius,  Vossius,  Grotius,  and  Erpinius),  is 
another  proof  of  his  large-heart edness.  Isaac 
Casaubon,  in  his  ^  Ephemeride^,'  constantly 
refers  to  the  w(mderful  piety  and  learning  of 
the  (then)  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  his  kindness 
towards  himself.  Perhaps  one  must  not  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  two  poets, 
one  an  extreme  high  churchman,  Richard 
Crashaw,  the  other  a  puritan,  John  Milton, 
celebrated  him  in  verse ;  for  Milton's  elegy 
was  written  when  the  poet  was  only  seven- 
t4>en,  and  when  his  puritanism  was  not  yet 
developed ;  but  we  may  note  that  it  was  a 
puritan  publisher  (Michael  Sparke)  who  said 
that  *  to  name  him  was  enough  praise.'  The 
fact  also  that  Bacon  consulted  him  frequently 
about  his  ])lnlosophical  works  is  a  proof  of 
the  width  of  Aiidrewes's  sympathies. 

(2)  As  a  preacher,  Andrewes  was  gene- 
rally held  to  be  the  very  *  Stella  praedican- 
tium,'  an  '  angel  in  the  pulpit.'  But  in  the 
later  days  of  Charles  II  a  reaction  set  in 
against  the  old  stylo  of  sermons  with  their 
Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  plays  upon 
words,  and  minute  analyses  of  fhe  text. 
Andrewes  was  rightly  held  to  be  the  most 
distinguished  representative  of  the  old  style, 
as  Tillotson  was  of  the  new ;  hence  praise  of 
the  latter  is  frequently  combined  with  de- 
preciation of  the  former.  This  depreciation 
has  continued  in  some  quarters  to  the  present 
day,  but  in  others  there  is  a  growing  dispo- 
sition to  do  justice  to  the  most  admired 
preacher  in  the  palmiest  days  of  English 
literature.  His  sermons  are,  no  doubt,  more 
full  of  word-play  than  the  taste  of  later  days 
approves  of;  but  we  can  well  believe  that  his 

*  verbal  conceits  '  would  tend  to  impress  the 
truths  he  wished  to  convey  more  deeply  upon 
his  hearers.  To  take  an  instance :  in  one  of 
his  grandest  sermons,  on  the  *  Nativity,'  he 
says :  *  If  this  child  be  Immanuel,  God*  with 
us,  tlien  without  this  child,  this  Immanuel, 
we  be  without  God.  "  Without  Him  in  this 
world,"  saith  the  apostle,  and  if  without  Him 
in  this,  without  Him  in  the  next;  and  if  with- 
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out  Him  then,  if  it  W  not  Iiiimanu-^/,  it  will  a  di^cidecl  aiiti-Kuiiianist,  and  a  mo«(t  leanied 

b«' Iniuianu-//r//.   What  with  lliiiii'    Why  if  and     dexterous    eontrovereialiiit.       Anwing" 

w'v.  ha VI'  Him  we  ni*ed  no  nion*;  Imnuuiu-/'/  others  who  qwk*'  highly  of  the  work  wsj* 

andTmmauu-fi//'(i.  145).     Divest  this  of  the  iMiac  CawiulKin  (EphefnerideM,  p.  793).    The 

w<»rd-plav,  and  th»'  idea  is:  *  If  CJod  lie  not  *  Tort  ura  Tort  i' was  followed  by  another  work 

with  us,  liell  will  lx>  with  us :  if  (f od  lie  with  aUo  in  defence  of  Kinfr  James,  who  liad  a^in 

Us,  all  will  \h'  with  us,*  sur»*ly  no  men?  *  frigid  descended  into  the  arena  to  treat  mon^  fully  of 

conceit  .*    ("i HM'k  and  IaxX in  (quotations  art*  not  the  new  oath.   ])ellanuine  now  tlirew  otf  the 


in  the  wrmons  which  renders  them  far  less  'DeterminatioTheologicade  Jurejurando»?x- 
imnressive  to  n»ad  than  the  fl«)winj>;  i>f»ri<ids  tH|nendo.*  Xo  other  works  of  imiH>rt«ince 
<if  JenMny  Taylor :  hut  intheiri'xtraordinary  were  actually  published  by  Andrewes:  hut 
wealth  of  matter  they  are  unrivalled.  And  after  his  death  many  workn  blearing  his  name 
we  must  n'memlKT  that,  afti»r  all,  wi*  have  gradually  found  their  way  into  print.  In 
<mly  Andivwps  the  sermtm- writer,  not  An-  lti:28  ninety-six  sermons  were  published,  *  by 
drewes  the  pii'acher.  Then*  is  no  doubt  his  majesty's  s])ecial  command,'  under  thif 
that  his  sermons  gained  immensely  by  the  editorship  of  Jjaud  and  Ruckeridge.  Tliese 
clianu  of  his  delivery.  This  it  was  which  an*,  no  dcmbt,  word  for  word,  Andre wesVo^n 
sjiecially  fascinated  (^u»H»n  Klizalvth  :  this  is  compositions;  but  thes*.»nnon8  ontheLord'* 
hinted  at  by  the  first  editors  of  the  sermons,  Prayer  and  on  the  Temptation,  the  *Expo- 
fjaud  and  Buckeridge,  in  their  <ledication  to  sit  ion  of  the  Moral  Law'  and  the  *  Pattern 
King  Charles:  *Tlumgli  th»'y  could  not  live  .  of  Catechistical  l)(X'trine*(  virtually  the  same 
with  all  the  elegancy  which  they  had  u^Hm  works  under  a  slightly  different  form),  and 
liis  ttmgue,  yet  you  wei-e  graciously  pleased  several  more,  are  only  so  far  Andrewc-^s  a» 
to  think  a  ]mi>er-life  better  than  none.  This  they  express  his  ideas  put  into  sha]K*  by 
is  characteristically  ivfern'd  to  by   Fuller:    others.     Rut  there  is  one  set  of  writiiigs 

*  Such  plagiaries  who  have  stolen  his  sermons  j  which  we  must  least  of  all  omit  to  notice* 
could  never  steal  his  preaching.*  And  apart  Andrewes  had  that  rarest  of  all  gfifts,  the 
fn)m  their  intrinsic  merit  then*  is  an  liisttjri-  '  gift  of  composing  prayers.  His  ]irayer!?  at 
cal  interest  about  these  simtuous  which  is  i  the  consecration  ot  a  church  or  chapel  are 
perhaph  unicjue.  Of  what  othfr  preacher  can  still  giMu»rally  used,  and  are  admirable  of 
it  Ije  said,  as  it  lias  l^'en  rightly  said  about  their  kind.  In  1^48  Uichanl  Drake  gave  t«» 
Andrewes  bv  his  latt-M  su(•c»'^s(^r  at  1^1  v !" —    the  world  a  'Manual  of  Privat»»  Devotion.*.* 

*  lie  stood  forth  ftiracjuarter  of  a  century  the  a  *  Manual  of  Directions  for  the  Sick,'  and 
gr^Mit  doctor  of  th»'  Anglican  church.  For  i  *  Prayers  for  the  Holy  Communiim.*  The 
s«'ven(r»'n  yi'ars  it  was  h»»  who  rvi'r\'  Christ-  three  works  only  fill  (me  small  8vti  viilume: 
mas  day  »»\pound»'(l  to  the  court  of  England  j  they  wert»  all  translatinl  from  the  Gn»ek  and 
the  (loclrine  of  tlu*  Tncunuition,  fj)r  ♦'ight»M'n  Latin  manuscript  of  Andrewes  a  copy  of 
on  Easter  day  that  of  tin-  llesunvction,  for  ;  which  the  translator  was  'fortunate  enough 
tift*H»n  on  Whit  <undny  that  of  tin*  Holy  Spirit,  to  obtain  from  the  hands  of  his  amanuenMs' 
for  fourteen  in  Lent  that  of  M-lf-denial.  (Henry   Isiiacsonh)      Of  these   three  little 

(i{)  As  a  writ»M'.  Andrewe**  iiublislu'd  works  the  first,  and  esiMKiially  the  first  |iart 
but  little  in  his  lifetime,  tluuigh  his  works  of  it,  is  by  far  the  most  famous.  It  wasj 
now  till  right  Svo  volumes  in  tin*  *  Librar\  written  in  Gi-eek,  and  was  intended  exchi- 
<if  Angh>-Catlmlic  Tiu'ology.*  His  most  ini-  sively  for  the  bishop's  own  private  use:  a? 
portant  wnrk  was  the  'Tnrtura  'J'«»rti.'  AftiT  ;  also  was  the  sec<md  part,  which  wa^  writlt-n 
tlu'  (iuu|ni\\(l»r  pint  a  fr»'>h  «mih  o\'  aUegi-  in  Latin,  and  is  far  less  finished  than  the 
aiu:«"  was  iinpostM!,  which  wa«i  talo-n  hy  nmst  first.  The  manuscript,  we  are  t»»ld.  was  ran^lv 
of  thi'  Konianist-;  in  England  until  it  was  out  of  the  bishopV  hands  during  the  last  ]v- 
(M)nde!nn<'tl  hy  tw<»  ])a|ial  bri»*lV..  Then  King  riodof  hislife.  *llad  you  si»en,' writes  Drake. 
.faiiu".  hini>»lf  wrot**  an  a]Mi|i)gy  tnr  the  *  thenriginal  manuscript,  happy  in  the  glorit»us 
oath,  ami  was  an^wtM-tMl  l»\  tin.'  lanious  cini-  di'forniity  thereof,  l)eing  slubl)en»d  with  hi^ 
truN filial ist,  Cardinal  HfHarniinr.  nnjh'r  the  jiinus  hands,  and  waten'd  with  his  iHMiiteutial 
ii>»*ndo!ivni  ni'  "  .Matthjeus  Tnriu»«.'  tin-  nam*'    t»'ars,  vou  would  have  b<»en  force<l  to  confes* 

*  if  lii>  aliunuiT.  II.'iu'i-  \\u'  racy  tit  h' of  An-  that  Innik  Ix'hmged  to  no  other  than  pure  an«l 
dn'\vc«»'>  rc])]y.  'Tortura  Torii '  ( I(>(MM.  It  jjriuiitive  devotion.'  Another  translation  wji* 
wa-  written  in  Fiatiu.  auii  ]»r«»Vf>  that  An-  ]»ubli>hed  at  Oxfonlin  167r>:  am»llierby  l^n 
drewt's  wa>  a  Lroud  Latin  >cholar.  a>  well  as    Stanhojie  (himself  a  veiy  able  and  excellent 
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clergyman )  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight  eent  h  '  and  John  Denwm,  a  copying  clerk  under 
^ntury;  another  by  the  excellent  Bishop!  Rushwortli — who  proi)08ed  to  take  advantage 
Home  in  the  later  part  of  the  centur}';  !  of  the  discontent  of  the  dismiaeed  parlia- 
another  by  J.  H.  Nfewman]  of  the  first  part  \  mentary  officers,  and  of  their  repentant  de- 
9nly,whichwa§ published  first  in  the* Tracts  I  sire  to  serve  the  young  king.  It  was  sug- 
for  the  Times/  and  afterguards  in  a  separate  {  gested  that  Andrews  should  go  into  Cam- 
form,  the  second  part  also  being  translated  ■  brid^shire)  to  ascertain  whether  an  old  plan 
lind  bound  up  witn  it.    They  have  reached    of  his  for  the  8uq)rise  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  were 


the  hearts  of  all  classes  of  Christians,  even  of 
those  who  have  differed  most  widely  from 
the  writer's  views.  Few  prelates  liave  had 
less  sympathy  with  the  scuool  of  thought  to 
which  ^Vndrewes  unnuestionably  belonged 
than  the  late  Archbisnop  Tait ;  and  yet  he 
adopted  Andrewes  as  his  manual  of  devo- 
tion during  all  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and 
it  was  the  very  last  devotional  book  which 
was  used  withliim  <m  his  death-bed.  Among 
his  many  admirers  Bishop  Racket  may  he 
noticed,  who  knew  him  well,  and  concludes 


still  feasible ;  but  tlds  project  was  abandone<l 
on  the  failure  of  the  royalist  movement*  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  An  ordinance  having 
passed  that  all  who  had  not  taken  the  pre- 
scribed tests  Hhould  leave  Ix)ndon,  Andrews 
prepared  to  (juit  England,  and  was  in  treaty 
witn  Sir  Edward  Plowden  for  some  land  in 
New  Albion,  when  Barnard  persuaded  him 
to  remain,  on  pretence  of  a  rising  to  be 
headed  by  *  persons  of  quality  *  in  Kent, 
Dorset,  and  Bucks.  Andrews  was  induced 
to  subscribe  this  new  royalist  *enmgement,' 


an  eloquent  paneg^Tic  with  the  question :  '  and  to  endeavour  to  draw  in  Sir  John  Gell, 
^  AVho  cou\d  come  near  the  shrine  of  such  a  ,  of  Holton,  who  was  known  to  be  infiuential 
aaint,  and  not  ofier  up  a  few  grains  of  glory  '  and  disatlectKl.  But  Gell,  though  ])rotest- 
upon  it?*  (U/e of  H7/ifVim#,p.45).  Andrewes  ^  ing  his  loyalty,  was  too  warj-  to  commit  him- 
died  a  bachelor;  he  was  buried  at  St.  Sa-  '  self;  and  Andrews,  finding  that  the  whole 
vionr's,  Southwark,  his  old  friend.  Bishop  |  scheme  was  a  delusion,  prepared  to  carry  out 
Buckeridge,  preaching  the  funeral  sermon.  his  former  resolution  of  leaving  the  country*, 
[Andwwes  H  Workn  in  the  Libniry  of  Anglo-  ^>ien  he  was  arrested  at  Gravesend  ( 24  March 
Catholic  Theology ;  Exiiot  Narmtive  of  the  Life  1650).  Barnard  had  been  the  spy  of  the 
and  Death  of  Bishop  Andrewiw,  1650  (U.  iHaiic-  '  council,  and  had  only  delayed  the  arrest  of 
son) ;  Ru«Keir«  Life  and  WorkH  of  Lancelot  An-  Andrews  that  other  cavaliers  might  be, 
drpwes,  1863 ;  Tvalc's  Lives  of  English  Divines,  through  him,  decoyed  to  a  like  ruin.  On  his 
1846;  Fullert  Church  History  and  Worthies;  arrival  in  London,  Andrews  was  examined  by 
TheSt.  James 8  Lectures,  wHJoml  series,  Lectures,  !  President   Bradsliaw,  Sir   Henry  Mildmay, 


J876 ;  articles  on  Andrews,  or  Andrewes,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica  and  Hook's  Kcclesiastical 
Biography;  Prynne'8  Canterlmrie'sDoome,  1646; 


and  Thomas  Scott,  with  a  view  of  extorting 
admissions  to  be  used  against  others.     Disap- 

^    -  ^-,       ,.  -_  _        ,       ^    ,  .    ,  pointed  in  this,  they  committed  him  to  the 

Dean  Church  s  Essay  on  Lancelot  Andrewes,  m    ^^^,^^  ^„  ^  ^^  ;,f  ^^^^,,^  •„  endeavour- 

MHSters  in  KnRhsh  Theology  jHml  the  .-arious  .  .  ^^^^.^^  ^,|;  government ;  and  the  evi- 

«litions  of  the  Devotions  with  the  IntnKluctions,    J  o         r  au*     i    •  r       •  i    i    v     au 

^  1  J  H  0       '  "*^"*^  ®'  *"^''  design  was  fumisluKi  by  the 

-    *■*  •     •     •        t  Narrative '  he  had  himself  hande<l  in.     An- 


but  on  the  surrender  of  Worcester  in  1645,  '  score  for  nectissaries  was  swollen  beyond  his 
despairing  of  the  success  of  his  cause,  he  re-  ability  to  discharge,'  and  *  his  friends  were 
turned  to  the  private  practice  of  his  former  not  pennitted  to  visit  or  relieve  him  '  (a  few 
profession.  He  did  not  acknowle<lp  the  iwrsons  were  allowt?d  to  si»e  him  on  law 
party  in  power,  either  by  compounding  for  j  business  only  in  the  presence  of  the  lieute- 
his  'delinquency,' or  by  8ubscri])tion  to  the  '  nant)  (Staffi  Pnner^^  Uoni.  IHoO).  Having 
covenant  and  the  tests  which  succeeded  it.  vainly  i>etitioned  the  council  four  times  for 
But  his  course  of  life,  however  retired,  could  a  pardon  or  a  spt?e<ly  trial,  he  addressed 
not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  regicide  rulers,  the  same  prayer  to  the  parliament.  Th«» 
his  actions,  for  years  together,  being  as  well  answer  wns  his  arrHignment  bt»fore  the 
kno^'n  to  tlie  council  of  state  *as  if  thev  i  high  court  of  justict»  (16  Aug.),  where  the 

far- 
jurisdic- 
quamtance  two  cavaliers.  Captain  Holmes,  j  tion  of  the  tribunal,  as  a  mere  court-martial. 
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not  a  court  of  record — *  having  power  only  Andrews's  *  lieports '  are  seldom  now  re- 
to  condemn,  not  to  acquit' — and  established  '■  fem^  to,  but  they  had  a  higfh  reputation  in 
in  contravention  of  M»igna  Charta,  the  Peti-  !  the  last  century.  A  folio  edition  was  pub* 
tion  of  Uight,  and  the  promise  made  1)y  the  lishiKl  in  1754,  and  an  octavo  edition,  with 
parliament  not  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary'  some  additional  cases,  in  1792  by  G.  W» 
course  of  justice,  Prideaux  replied  *that;  Vernon  of  the  Irish  bar.  They  are  pro- 
they  were  not  at  leisun^  to  take  notice  of  his  |  nounced  by  Margin  (Letfal  Bibliography,  sub 
law  cas(»s,  but  only  of  his  c<mfession/  and  •  tit. 'Andrews*)  to  be* accurate, judicious, and 
the  inevitable  condemnation  followed.  An-  satisfactory','  and  are  characterised  by  Kayner 
drews  had  in  the  meantime  again  ])etitioned  (jReadiitys' on  the  StatutfSj  p.  96,  published 
]iarliament,  but  a  n'solution  was  imssiKi  .  1775)  as  *  very  much  esteemed  by  the  profes* 
( 19  Aug.)  that  his  c(jnfessi(ms  and  exainina-    sion  in  general.' 

tion  haying  been  tnmsmitted  to  the  high  rj  ^  ^v^n^co,  RcporU-w,  sub  tit.  Andrew*; 
court,  •  It  wa8  not  ht  to  mtertere  further.  .  ^^  ^^  authorities  cited  above.]  J.  M.  B. 
riie  usual  st^ntence  m  trtMuson  cases  was,  how- 
ever, altered  to  beheading,  and  lie  was  exe-  |  ANDREWS,  HENRY  (1743-1820),  an 
cuted  on  Tower  Hill  22  Aug.  1650.  An-  i  astronomical  calculator,  was  bom  in  1743.  of 
drews  met  his  fate  with  firmness,  kissing  the  p(X)r  parents,  at  Frieston,  near  Grantham, 
axe  (probably  that  ustnl  on  the  king  and  Lord  Lincolnshire.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  began 
Cai>el),  hoping  to  meet  his  fonner  masters  I  to  observe  the  st^rs  with  a  telescojiemoiuited 
that  day  in  tlie  ])resence  of  the  Stiviour,  and  '  on  a  table  in  Frieston  Green,  and  auiddy 
thanking  tliose  in  power  for  their  courtesy  in  .  developed  an  uncommon  facility,  and  fond- 
awarding  him  a  mode  of  death  suitable  to  !  ness  for  astronomical  calculations.  He  en- 
his  (jualitv.  He  gave  the  executioner  3/. —  "  tered  domestic  service  while  still  a  lad,  first 
all  he  had — as  a  jfee,  and  at  his  ejaculation,  |  in  the  house  of  a  shopkeeper  at  Sleaford, 
*  Lord  Jesus,  receive  me ! '  his  head  was  struck  next  "with  a  lady  living  at  IJncoln,  and  lastly 
oil*  at  a  blow.  Of  tlie  other  persons  ccm-  with  a  Mr.  Verinum,  who  allowed  him  some 
cemed— Barnard,  r*?wanled  with  money  and  hours  a  day  for  study.  A  distingui&hed 
promotion,  found  his  true  deserts  when,  four  companv  assembled  at  Aswarby  Hall  wa* 
years  later,  lie  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  for  \  supiuied  by  him  with  the  means  of  viewing 
robl>er>';  Ashley  wus  condemned  but  par-  the  solar  eclipse  of  1  April  1764,  which  he 
doned;  Benson  was  hanged;  Sir  .Fohn  Gell  had  calculated  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
was  found  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  Soon  after,  he  became  usher  in  a  school  kejit 
and  so  estiajxHl  with  life,  though  his  estate  was  by  a  clergv'man  at  Stilton,  having  first  tried 
forfeited,  und  lie  iniprisfmed  till  April  Kio^i  the  profession  on  his  own  account  ot  Basing- 
{Alheme  Oj'on.  (ed.  Bliss),  iii.  .5fU).  S«)me  thoi-pe,  near  Grantham;  he  then  ivmoved 
writers  hiiv«'  assjMted  that  Andrews,  by  his  "  for  a  while  to  Cambridge,  and  finally  set  up 
demonstration  of  tin?  ilU"gality  »if  the  liigli  |  as  Ixmhseller  and  schoolmaster  at  Roystoni 
court,  prai'ti(*ally  aljolislied  it.  But  it  was  t  Herts,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, at 
l»M)  servicM'alile  an  instrmnenl  to  he  parted  the  age  of  70, 2H  .Tan.  1820.  For  above  f«)rty 
with,  and  lu-  was  bvno  ni<»ans  its  last  victim,  years  he  was  one  of  the  calculators  for  the 
A  detailed  account  t)f  liisd«^atli  was  published  ,  *  Nautical  Almanack,'  and  on  his  retirement 
hy  his  fri«»ntl  Francis  BuckU-v.  It  is  curious  received  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Longi- 
to  note  that  this  narrative*  was  reproduced,  .  tude,  with  a  handsome pn»sent  in  recognition 
almost  word  for  word,  in  a  panipldet  ])rofess-  ol  his  services.  Dr.  Iintton  emph»yed  him 
ing  to  r»»latt?  the  particulars  of  th»'  execution  similarly  for  Moore's  and  other  almanack^^ 
i>f  the  Karl  of  Derby  in  Octf>ber  UmI.  :  and  Dr.  Maskelyne  correspondecl  with  him 

[State  Trials  ;  AVh'itel.Hko's  Mem..rials.]  <^"ring  nearly  fifi v  years.    Bv  him  and  otliert 

R.  C.  B.        ^^^  ^'^^  esteemed  no  less  for  the  modestr 
'  and  integritv  of  his  character  than  for  the 

ANDREWS,   riKOlUiK   (.//.    1776),   of    singular  abilities  by  which   he  had  raised 

the  Middle   Temple,  barrister-at-law,   pu}>-    himself  fi'om  a  humble  station  to  a  posit iott 

lished  rejMirts  of  cases  argued  in  the  C(»urt    of  honour  amongst  men  of  wiience. 

of  King's  i^'ucli  ilurinu:  tin?  eleventh,  twelfth,        rr'^„i-  \r«  .  ^/.  ,»f  ;  mo  «♦  ;;  rioi 
J  .,  .  .        .1  i>.y  ..r,  rr         [<»ent.  Mag.  xc.  pt.  i.  182,  pt.  n.  6J9. 

and  thirteenth  years  ot  the  rei^ni  ot  ueorge  II        •-  c         i.  *  A  M  C. 

(17.^»7-I7K))  l)»?fore  Sir  William   Lee,  chief 

justics  and  Sir  Francis   Page,  Sir  Kdmund        ANDREWS,    lEEXRY    C.    (Jl,    1799- 

Probyn,  and  Sir  AVilliam  (.'hap])l«'.     He  was    ISi^S),  Vitanical  artist  and  engnraver,  lived 

only  son  of  (leorgi*  Andre\v>,  of  AVells;  was    at  Knightsbridge,  Middlesex,  and  there  pub* 

a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  called  ■  lished  the  following  works:  1.  'The  Boti- 

to  tin;  bar  in  1740.  "  nist's  llepository  for  New  and  Rare  Plants' 
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(1799-1811),  in  10  vols.  4to.  2.  *  Coloured 
EngraTings  of  Heaths '  (1803-aO),  4  vols. 
folio.  3. '  The  Heatheiy '  (1804-12),  6  vols. 
8vo.  4.  '  Qenmiums '  (1805),  2  vols.  4to. 
5.  'Roses'  (1805-28),  2  vols.  4to.  The 
drawings  for  these,  which  are  careful  and 
artistic,  were  executed  b^  Andrews;  but 
the  letterpress  accompanying  them  was  in 
many  instances  by  other  hands ;  that  of  the 
*  Heaths  was  by  James  Wheeler,  then  cura- 
tor of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Oanlens,  while 
in  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  '  Repository ' 
he  was  'assisted  by  gardeners  and  culti- 
vators,' and  in  the  sixth '  by  a  botanist  whose 
opinions  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  the  former.'  In  consequence  of  this,  An- 
drews tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  ^  Gerar- 
niums,'  that  he  thought  it  ^  much  better  [in 
that  work]  to  try  his  own  strengtli,  however 
weak,  than  to  remain  tottering  oetween  the 
support-  of  two  such  unequal  crutches.'  An- 
drews does  not  seem  to  have  contributed  to 
contemporary  periodical  literature,  and  we 
have  no  record  of  the  date  of  his  death.  Ven- 
tenat  named  a  genus  Andreusia  afVer  him, 
which  is  synonymous  with  Myoporum. 

[Prefaces  to  Andrews's  works.]  J.  B. 

ANDREWS,  JAMES  PETTIT  (1737  ?- 
1797),  antiquary  and  historian,  was  the 
younger  son  of  Joseph  Andrews,  of  Shaw 
House,  a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion  near 
Newbury,  and  was  bom  about  1737.  He 
served  in  the  Berkshire  militia  from  the  date 
of  its  being  called  out  until  it  was  disem- 
bodied, and  after  that  date  exchanf^  arms 
for  the  law,  ultimately  becoming  m  1792, 
and  remaining  until  his  death,  one  of  the 
magistrates  at  the  police  court  in  Queen 
Square,  Westminster.  His  wife,  Miss  Anne 
Penrose,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Penrose,  the  rector  of  Xewburj*,  and  a  sister 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pennwe,  whose  poetical 
pieces,  edited  by  Mr.  Andrews  in  1/dl,  are 
included  in  several  old  collections  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  Mr.  Andrews  built  at  great 
expense  a  larjife  houses  called  Donnington 
Ghx>ve,  near  his  father's  seat,  but  soon  dis- 
posed of  it  to  another.  His  wife  died  in 
1785,  and  he  himself  6  Aug.  1707 ;  both  lie 
buried  in  Ham^tead  church.  His  chief 
works  are:  1.  *The  Savages  of  Euroj)e,'  a 
translation  from  the  French  fof  ^le»8r8. 
Lesuire  and  Louvel],  1764,  with  illustrations 
bjr  the  translator — a  grotewiue  satire  on  the 
English.  2.  'An Appeal  to  the  Humane  on 
behalf  of  Climbing  Boys  employed  by  the 
Chimney  Sweepers,'  1788.  3.  ^'Anecdotes, 
antient  and  modem,'  1789,  with  '  Addenda ' 
in  1790 — an  amusing  collection  of  gossip 
from  old  books.    4.  *  Ilistory  of  Great  Bri- 


tain from  death  of  Henry  VITI  to  accession 
of  James  VI  of  Scotland,'  published  in  1796 
in  one  volume,  second  edition  in  two  vols, 
in  the  same  year,  and  third  edition  in  1806. 
6.  'History  of  Great  Britain  connected  with 
the  Chronology  of  Europe  from  Caesar's  in- 
vasion to  accession  of  Eaward  VI,'  1794-95, 
2  vols.  Both  histories,  though  long  since 
superseded,  contained  much  curious  informa- 
tion from  ancient  literature ;  the  former  work 
was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  Dr. 
Henry's  historj'  of  Great  Britain.  In  1798 
he  jomtnl  Pye,  the  poet  laureate,  in  a  five- 
act  tragedy  from  the  German,  called  the  'In- 
quisitor.* Mr.  Andrews  contributed  many 
topographical  papers  to  the  '  Archeeologia ' 
and  to  tne  '  Gentleman's  Magazine.' 

[Gent.  Mag.  Ixvii.  pt.  ii.  716.  796  (1797); 
Hist,  and  Antiquities  ufNcwImr}'  (1830),  116-20, 
172-76.]  W.  P.  C. 

ANDREWS,  JOHN  (17th  cent.),  poet, 
was  the  author  of  a  striking  and  too  long 
neglected  poem  called  the  'Anatomic  of 
Basenesse'  (1615),  which  has  been  recently 
reprinted  in  the  *  Miscellanies  of  the  Fuller 
W  orthies'  Librarj' '  (vol.  ii.).  The  *  Anatomie ' 
was  published  with  only  the  initials  I.  A.  in 
the  epistle  dedicatory  to  Sir  Kobert  Sydney, 
but  tnis  epistle  guides  to  the  authorshi]). 
Apologising  for  his  dedication,  the  writer 
says,  amon^  other  things,  that  he  prints  not 

*  vaine-glonously,'  or  lie  would  have  *  sub- 
scribed his  name,'  and  that  he  forbore  to 
have  his  name  published  '  out  of  some  re- 
spects.' The  *  some  respects '  probably  refer 
to  his  being  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  he 
seems  to  have  held  that  his  satire  was  too 
drastic  and  vehement  for  a  clerg}'man,  and 
might  lay  him  open  to  misconstruction. 
Anthonv  k  Wood  m  his  *  Athenaj/  and  his 
editor  f)r.  Bliss,  filled  in  the  initials  tliiis 
— *  I[ohn]  A[ndrews]  * — and  wrote  of  him  : 

*  John  Andrews,  a  Somersetshire  man  boni, 
was  entered  a  student  in  Trinity  Colleafe 
1601,  aged  18,  took  one  degree  in  arts  [viz. 
M.A.,  Fasti  O.ro/i.],  left  the  universitv,  l)e- 
came  a  painfull  preacher  of  God's  word,  and 
a  publisher  of '  certain  b<K)ks.  .  .  .  *  When  he 
died,  or  where  he  was  buried,  I  know  not.* 
According  to  Dr.  Bliss  he  *  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  person  witli  John  Andrews, 
minister  and  preacher  of  the  word  of  God  at 
Barrick  [Beswick]  Ba»st;tt,  in  th«»  county  of 
Wilts,  wno  was  the  aiit  hor  of  *' Christ's  Cross; 
or  the  most  comfortable  Doctrine  of  Christ 
crucified,  and  jovfiil  Tidings  of  his  Passion." 
Oxon.  1614,  oil.  in  two  parts.  To  this  writer 
we  may  ascribe  a  very  rare  poetical  work  en- 
titled the  ''Anatomie  of  Basenesse."'  Sir 
Richard  Hoare,  the  historian  of  Wiltshire, 
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nuikcs  no  mention  of  Andrews.  It  would  rary,  and  Political  Character  of  the  Eo^lidi 
thereforcMippf'ur  that  he  was  curate  or  assist- I  Nation/  1806.  The  'Gentleman's  Maga- 
unt  or  IccturiT  rather  than  incumbent.  \  zine'  for  February  1809  has  the  following 

All  the  religioiirt  books  of  John  Andrew^s  obituary  announcement :  'At  his  house  at 
huvo  intort*pt;r8ed  verses  of  tlie  same  stamp  Kennington,  Surrey,  in  his  seventy-thiid 
as  t}io3<^  to  be  found  in  the  '  Anatomie  of.'  year.  Dr.  John  Andrews,  a  gentleman  well 
Ba»eiu?r4se/  Tlioy  include;  1.  *  Andrewes* '  known  in  the  literary  world.  By  his  death 
Golden  Cliuine  to  linke  the  |)enitent  sinner  .  the  nation  is  deprived  of  an  able  liiatorian,  t 
unto  Almighty  God*  (1645).  2.  'Brazen  profound  scholar  and  politician,  and  a  mm 
8er]K.>nt    ...    at  Paules   Crosse'  (1621).  ,  ever  ready  to  take  up  his  pen  in  his  couitiy*« 

3.  *Couvorted   Man's  New   Birth'  (1629).  ,  cause.' 

4.  *  Andrewes'  Repentance,  sounding  alarum  '  [G^„t,  ^j,  February  1809  ;  Britiich  Hnsema 
to  returne  from  his  sinne  unto  Almiglity  Ood,    Catalogue.!  A.  H.  B. 

declaring  his  n;pentance.   Published  by  John  

Andrewes,  minister  (»f  the  Word  of  God  in  '  ANDREWS,  MILES  PETER  (rf.  1814), 
the  county  of  Wilts' (1628).  5.  'A  Golden  dramatist,  was  the  son  of  a  drvsalter  in 
Trum^H't  sounding  an  Alarum  to  Judgement,'  Wat  liiig  Street.  After  assisting  his  father 
by 'Jolm  A ndn'wes,  minister  and  preacher  of  in  business  during  the  day,  he  was  aocuiF 
God's  Word/  of  wliich  the  twenty-ninth  im-  tomed  *  to  sally  forth  in  the  evening  with 
pression  u]>iH>ared  in  1648.  6.  'A  Celestiall  sword  and  ba^  to  I^nelagh  or  some  other 
LcKjking-(i lasse '  by  •John  Andrewes,  preacher  public  place,' giving  himself  the  ai»  of  a  min 
of  God's  Word'  (1689).  7.  'Andrewes'  Ca-  of  fashion.  Gradually  forming  higher  con- 
vent to  win  iSinners  .  .  .  newly  publislunl  '  nections,  he  engaged  m  certain  very  piofit- 
l)y  John  Andrewes,  preacher  of  (tiki's  Word' ,  able  speculations.  He  became  the  constant 
(i(5r)5).  companion  of  the  dissolute  Lord  Lyttelton, 

Of  thp  *  Anatomie  of  Basenesse'  only  the  ,  and  is  responsible  for  a  story  of  the  appeal^ 
solitary  (^xcinplar  in  the  Bodleian  is  known.  ;  ancc  to  him  of  that  nobleman's  jghost  (see 
It  is  a  vivid  poem,  and  its  terse  aphoristic  '  Ward's  Illustrations  uf  Human  Gft^  1887). 
sayingH  linger  in  the  memory.  The  '  Feast  i  He  was  the  owner  of  powder  magazines  at 
of  the  Envious'  will  still  bear  quotation.  It  '  Dartford,  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in 
contains  these  lines: —  I  Kngland, and  btnrame  member  of  parliament 

Nor  can  th«  haiul  of  reconciling  Death  f*'^  IWwdley.      (.)ccui»ving  a  large  mansion 

ynrniinfnmi  this  injurious  monster's  sting,         I"   ^"^-^  ^'^^^  I^«''k»  formerly   tenanted  by 

Which  through  the  VK)wel8  of  the  Ejirth  doth  i  ^-^^  Grenville,  his  grand  entertainment* 
pi.rce,  and  gala  nights  were  of  great  attraction  to 

An«l  in  the  quiet  viinlt  appeares  more  fierce  the  fasliicmable  world  of  London.  He  affected 
Than  Death-    the  grave's  ijternetynmnising  king,    the  society  of  actors  and  authors,  and  was 

[Dr.  On)s:irt's  Miscellaniw  of  the  FuIUt  I  ^'^^^^^^'f*  a  in»^'i»^r of  the  Beefsteak,  the  Keep- 
"Worthies"  Lil.rarv:  ]^K)ks  jis  citi'd,  whoso  verbe  i  tlie-Line,  and  otlier  convivial  clubs.  He  en- 
is  jrivm  in  Jntmluction  in  the  MisceUanies;  j^^y^'J  a  reputation  for  wit  and  good  humour, 
AVo«Krs  Athena-  (Lliss),  ii.  193  ;  Fasti,  i.  80,3.]    |  ^^^  kindliness  and  hospitality,  while  his  tem- 

A.  K  G.-  per  was  said  to  be  extremely  irritable,  and  he 
j  was   nervous,  credulous,  and  superstitious. 


ANDREWS,  JOHN  (17.3fi-18()n),  his-  Jle  was  the  author  of  the  following  plays: 
tdrical  writer  and  ])ain]ihleteer,  produced  nu-  \  tlie  *  Conjuror,'  a  farce,  producetl  at  l)rury 
merous  works  towards  the  end  of  the  last  and  ,  Lane  in  1*774;  the  *  Election,'  a  musical  in- 


]»r«'sent  Situation  of  Affairs  between  Gn^at 


opera,  proctucea  at  the  llay market  m  1/tH;; 
Britain  an«l  thi-  Tnited  Provinces,' London,  '  *  dissipation,' a  comedy,  producetl  at  IhTiry 
i-oi  .  i-..i   -1      TV  .  1  .        ,  ..  ,  ,  j^jjjj^.  jjj  j^^i  .  the*  Baron  Einkvervankots- 


17H1  ((»f  wliiclin  Dutch  translation  appean'd  I  Lane 
in  th« 
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Lane  in  1784;  'Better  Late  than  Never/  a  '  other  work  of  his,  called  *Kiclvllia/  in  a  v<w 
coniecly,  produced  at  Dnin'  I^nc  in  179();  ;  lume  of  ]KH*n)8,  17o7,  4to,  dtHjlicate<l  to  the 
the  *  ilyateries  of  the  Castle/  produced  at  |  lion.  Cliarles  Y(»rke.  Tlie  preface  contaiuK 
Covent  Garden  in  179>5.  In  the  two  laat-  a  viftlent  attack  on  rlivnie. 
named  works  Andrews  was  aa«i»ted  by  FrtKle- I  [Watts  Hi  I  il.  Brit.;  Suiton  (C.  W.),  Liuioa- 
rick  lieynolda.  Andrews  was  h»8H  succeasful  j  shin<  Authors,  iv,  150;  MorfhDUK'K  Kirkl>ur- 
with  his  plays  than  with  his  prolo|^ues  and  j  ton,  191 ;  ])<iokfr,  Dirch  ('Iiiii^k'I  (Chetham  8oc.), 
epilogiies,wiiich,althoughtawdn'andvulf(ar  i  169.]  J.  M. 

enough, laden  with  riangan.l  with gro«.  cari-  ;  ANDREWS, WILLIAM (fl.  I6f.6-16«3), 
catureg  of  thefoibles  of  the  .lav.  were  so  nkil-  ,gt„,  ;,  ^S,  author  of  «,me  astrolofrical 
fiiUy  delivered  bv  the  popular  com«lian»,  ^„,^^  ^^^,i  ^^^  ^^^  ,,,  ^^  l^^rA 
I>.wi8  and  Mw.  MatfKjfa,  a*  to  command  „f  ,he«ei»th.'' Artn.IoKical  Physician,' 16o«, 
jreat  applause,  isliendan  Raul  of  Andrew*  ,^  ^.j,;^,,  ^y jjjj^^^  Lillv  contribited  a  prt>face. 
that  he  only  succeeded  in  the  head  and  tail     -  -    ■    —     *  - 


tnai  ne  on.y  ».«*«.«.  m  ...e  oe»u  »,.u  i«.i  ;  ^^^        „,^  AKhmol.an  MSS.  (iT,-^)  is  pre- 
of  a  plav  and  always  broke  down  in  the  body.  I  ^^J^  ^  j^,^^,  f„„^  Vshdown  EsLx, 

George  Colman  the  younger  descnl^-a  An-    g^  j,,^^  jg^-'g   ;     ^.j,;  ,,  Andrews  thanks 
drew8aa'oneofthcmo*^i>er«;venngp<*tical    ^j,,    f„^  ^^j^j  '      ,  j.  j     ,„.,  ^ 

pert*,'  and  hw  plays  as' like  liw  powder  mills,        bjigj,^  .  AnnJi,  rro<tiKio8us,  or  the  Won- 
parUcularly  hazardous  aflairs,  and  in  great    Ji^rfuj  Year  l«72,'4to.and  '  Jlire X.'ws  from 


danpr  ofpng  off  with  a  sudden  and  violent    „^^^.,.„  „„„,  ^^  ^^.,,^j,,  ,,^  „^^  j^,,^.^  p^^ 

expfoaion.'    Andrews  s'doggrel    and  'nn-  of  the  Wonderful  Year  1«7l>:  b..ing  a  further 

meaium^  nbaldrv   were  severely  censuml  by  ^^^,„,„  „f  „,^  p,,^^.„,^  ,^„,,  .s;     [fi^^,i„„  „f 

Giffard  in  his    Baviad.  t^^  g,„„  touching  the  Inited  Netherlands,' 

[Taylor'sRt'CfmUof  my  Life,  1832;  BcmunrH  4t„.     Hi»  lost  work  was  '  An  Almanack  for 

SetiOiaicctionNof  thu  Stage,  1830 ;  (ii'iiestH  IIih-  \VjiKH  '  4to 

\V7..i ^^^  ^'"*''*'  ^^^^ '  Bio^phia  Dmnrnt i«i.  ^yl^^^,^ '  ,jj^^,    ^^^  .  jj^j^j^,,  ^j^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
^■'^•J                                                            ^'-  *■  •      '  logiie  ;  Black«  (Vtalogue  of  AshinoleHii  MSS.] 

A.  n.  B. 


ANDREWS,  ROBERT  (//.   17«$  h),  a 
translator  of  Virgil,  was  descended  from  an 


ANDREWS,  WILIJAM   (180-2-1880), 


eminent  nonconformist  family  which  had  ;  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Chichester,  but  is 
lived  for  nearly  two  centuries  at  Little  I>»ver  cliiefly  known  in  connection  with  Irish  natii- 
and  at  Rivington  Hall,  near  Bolton,  l^nca-  >  ral  histx>r>-.  lie  was  one  of  the  earliest 
ahire.  He  received  his  theological  education  :  memlN'rs,  and  suYisetjuentlv  secr(>tary  and 
under  Dr.  Caleb  Rot lieram,  at  Kendal.  He  |  president,  of  the  Dublin  "Natural  lIi8tor\- 
waa  chosen  in  1747  minister  of  the  pres-  iS<M;iety,  in  the  proceedings  of  which  he  took 
b}'terian  congregation  at  Lydgate,  in  the  '  a  very  active  part.  lie  at  first  devoted  his 
pariah  of  Kirkburton,  Yorkshire.  He  con-  attention  to  Ixttanv,  but  sul)sequently  took 
tinued  to  hold  this  cliarge  till  about  17r>*S,  up  marine  ichthyology,  in  which  branch  of 
when  he  became  minister  of  Piatt  Chai)el,    science  he  ma(h>*Honie  importan 


Chai)el 
a  place  of  worship  for  protestant  dissenters 


mportant  discoveries : 
lie  also  publislied  pap«>rs  on  omitholog\'  and 


in  Ruaholme,  I^ncashire.  His  stay  there  entomoh»g>-.  He  (fist ributed  many  botanical 
did  not  exceed  three  years.  He  after- '  specimens,  many  of  which  wen*  taken  from 
"wards  presided  over  a  presbyterian  congre-  '  plants  cultivated  in  his  garden,  and  hence 
^tion  at  Bridffnorth,  where  he  remained  accidental  mistakes  as  to  their  origin  not  un- 
till  his  health  broke  do^-n  and  he  became  frequent Iv  antse.  His  name  is  )>i>st  known 
mad.  to  1)otunists  in  connection   with  a  variety 

He  was  a  man  of  considerable  taste  and  {A/idrt'n-jtu)  of  the  Killamey  fern  ( Trivhtf 
Bcholarship.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  manfi*rtufiranM\  lI(Mli(>(l  inl)u)>lin,l  I  March 
he  sent  to  the  press  a  criticism  on  the  w»r-    18K). 


haa  the  strange  peculiarity  of  ctmveying  the  ( 177iV-  IKC ),  jounuilist  and  author,  was  bom 

aenae  of  Virgil,  or  what  Andrews  conceived  at  Nor>vich  lo  Dee.   I77.S.  of  ]>arents  in  a 

to  be  auch,  line  for  line,     'lliis  ran*  >KK>k,  humble  position  in  life,  who  were  converts  to 

printed  1^  Basker\-ille,  now  finds  a   place  the  Itoman  catholic  faith.     He  was  a]ipren- 

among  the  curioaities  of  literat iire.    'Hjere  is  ticed  to  the  printers  and  ])roprietors  of  tlu» 

no  copy  in  the  British  Museum  Library-.  An-  *  Norfolk  Chronicle,'  and  after>vards  he  wuh 
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in:iu:iu'-'.'»t'th}it  nf\>  s|HiiH*r  for  t'oiirteoii  yoar>.  ty/  which,  in  little  moiv  than  a  year,  circii- 

lVivii%inu  till*  iuiih»rtaiuvot'iluM»iv»ft»rlhe  luted  nearly  half  a  million  of  tracts.    Tlu" 

ttvh«H';u"\  of  iMtholio  principle^,  he  renii»ved  wass  the  part*nt  of  the  *  Metropolitan  Tnid 

to    Louilon,  \\hi".v   he  Mariinl  in   lsl;>   the  Siu'ietv/ and  of  several  similar  association^. 

•  1  >rihoilo\  Ji'U'-nal  and  (.'atholio  Mi>nthly  In-  The  pivat  object  of  Andrews  thron^hout  hi- 
tolli;;«Mi»-i'r/  Wliile  oomliuMiii*:  thi-  periodi-  busy  life  was  to  vindicate  and  spread  Uonun 
cal  hf  piil»u*ht»d  tor  a  \far.  at  lUasiiow,  a  catholic  principles  through  the  medium  of 
>\«vKl\  pamphu't  at  -'/..  iMititledihe 'l'ath«>-  the  press;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  hai«* 
lu-  N  iudu'at.ir.'  with  \\w  m»»\\  of  counteract-  nveived  much  encouragement  from  the  eccle- 
iiis;  \\u*  lutlucnceofa  pid»iicati.ni  calW  the  siaMical  authorities,  with  the  exception  of 

•  rr\>to>tatu/  l\vuniar>  l'»>M"»ciuu}»*'U»'dhini  Hisliop  Milner,  who  was  always  his  wann 
to  ^u^pt'Uii  the  publication  oi  the  'Orthivlox  frieml  an<l  supjx>rter.  lie  die<l  at  his  buu*^. 
.K'uriial*  for  a  lime;  but  with  ilie  aid  of  a  'A  Duke  Street,  Little  Britain,  London,  on 
fo>\  frifMiiU,  ui.»>il\  pr»»tf>iants.hcc>tabUshed  7  April  1S37. 

his    tir^i    \\fokl\     >tam5H*«l    iu"Wsjirt|K»r,   the  His  separate  publications  include:  l.*Tli»- 

•I'ai'aoiio    Vd\ivatc  .»f  C'i\il  and   Kolijri«ni'«  Catholic  Sduxu  lJ<iok,'  1814,  which  was ex- 

l.ibf'i  \ .'  ui  Pivtiuber  l>-0.    For  nine  n\outh^  tensively  use<l  in  catholic  schiKils  in  En^dami 

ht'  stnis:i;Ifd  Willi  ureat  xlilVicvilti*'-,  auvl  wa>  and  the  Tnited  States.     'J,  'The  Historical 

obliii^d  to  aband  »ii  tlu'  un-brtakinc.     P^^  Xarnitive  of  the  Horrid  IMot  and  C»»nspiniry 

po>alN  \\e'.v  :!i»!:  ts'.ao.o  for  briniiiiic  out  two  of  Titus  l>ates,'  181G.     8.  A  series  of  eijrh- 

M'pamii' publ:v«a:..in<.  vMie  for  catholics  uniier  teen  contmversial  immphlets  in  answer  t»» 

the  lit V  kA'  thi-  'I'aili^-ic  Mis^vllany.'  with  a  l^incashin>  cler^man  named Sil)9(m,  1^1^^ 

a  uoiu:u.i'.  td-.'.or.  au.l  th«»  other  e\cluM\fly  4.  '  A  Critical  and  Historical  Review  of  F«>xV 

^h>1;1'.»m'.  :lic  'IVoplf's  \,d\iva!e.'  a\t»wedh  IVvk  of  Martyrs,  showinp  the  inaccunici«'-S 

editi\l  *'\  *.".ii.     lV»:li  iiia-ic  :ht:r  ap^Haraiice  falseht^uls.  and  misn.»presentations   in  that 

ni  .la-. -...»•>   •.>--.  ^i.!   :bf  p  i.tval '|>;i:nphit't  w\»rki«f  vleception.' v«d.  i.,  I-K)ndon,  1 '*-4. J*vi>. 

sur\;\<,i  ."".'.x  soxru  wi'tk>.  ar..i  :!:'.  ^ole  cdi-  Lowndes  mentions  an  edition  in  thn-e  ink 

:.»rsh-.',.  .•!'!••:•  o:hvv  dt  \ ''.\t\i  up-r.  Vr.drewi  >v.\   lSi*»i.      This  work,  as  Mr.  .John  IliU 

at*'.t'.    •\\.'   >;v.»*.i»l    r.ii!v.l«r      llv   v 'r.::!;u»d,  Hiirt«m  ]>oiiit<  out.  was  the  natural  fruit  of 

iiv..'- •  \'-\  v.vs^.v.v;  I'-vii'iiarx  %i  •*ii";Iv.es. :«»  th**  auTJ-catholic  aninioMtv  «»f  tlie  dav.    It 

i-  •!  ■'.  .. :    :  .:'::  \  J-.:!v.-    >•_*:».  xxUtv.  :\\'.*  *  Mv^-  xxa*  p'.ibli-ih»d  in  numlH-rs  at  .*W.  each,  with 

X-'."..  •  \    v.i*- -.1  •."  •    •••..•■'..»•.:.>      l'.'. -.hf  ;••>-  XX  v». louts,  dk*  tirst  of  which  represent.^  ihi- 

X    '  ^  i."-.  ...x  '•  '..'.••-.*:.••»'.•.*:..,'.:':.  •»  •>  .'.►■\:l  pi-tiiiiptin*:  Ko\  t«>  write  his 'Act*  aU'l 

•.•'.    •   \   1    ..••.•.•.'.'  .V  l  !.•  V  •»••.'.  •.;•.;. ..; !  »  :•  .: '  s*:;  M.>:v.nnents.'     'Hie  authi>r's  object  of  caMsiij 

k  «•  I'll 

•    -  •'.'..•  :•.•   •■•*.>      » »••.  •.'•*»  ^'t*--    •**-♦••••    •  i.ii::!  .'U  his  opjHUients  is  Wst  accompli.-n*"! 
s-.. I  •..*...  XX     \'x    -.••.•.••:•   ••.-.xx '»:■...  rt  r  ».'..V.'-l     :::  •.•.•.•ails  of  the  wrsecution  of  the  calh'»lic' 

k  k  ft  K  « 

'.:r  •  i-    ::•.  •.•".•.■  *      V   ^  *•     o  ^r  ••  i   . ::    :'»r  :;r..lvr  i^U'vU  Klixalvth.  an«l  an  accnum  "1 

•  >  ' .    .•  -.•  .WW' ..:  :»•..•  \:ix,T  p*  r.al  laws  ijf  Ireland.    A^  a  critirUni 

:   •  :'.  « X- ".'.■.•. .•.'.! X  *\\  l"..\  ;•:..  work  exhibits  iK*casional  ir.u*'- 

...     t' ^••.•.:  ••;•     I*  !♦.•;•.: y. '!«v.t  r.  ^:  much  learninir  or  irapartialitv. 

b:^;,  .'•    ••:  liV-.    >J"'.  .•'.'•     •    -•'    V:;-.*.  ."».    'p.^r-ry    Triumphant!    a    riirht-iliK'lVi- 

>'  '.*.  V  *.cr./«'.-x-  :i:;oal  l>rania.  a*  ]»frf«»rm?Hi  at  tli* 
"'   ""  '^  ■  V'"  '^  •  *•»!*•  l>ath.  ••«  rh»-  lOth  of  lVc»*mWr 
<^**'..  -  *v;.:.  Vv  s.i»i:..  ,.f  Hi*  Maies!\*>  <»Tvant*"t' 
XX  ■.  .':*.  :'•. .  I..IXV  Cl;.:rvh.  assistf.1  liy  a  tVw ilisv-'UTini; 
X  •"    '•         "**  .*•  s.        •    \  ■      .    •.-.•       '.  ■   ^    \-  : -. .  vV.vrs.  !i:«. n:l"r*   »f  :!;»•  l»r:tish  Kffriii;i- 
-   ••    '     *'.»•>'    '.                 '  ..*  *.  •  \:>  :    :.<>.'•»•: X  :  XV. -h  a cniuifiiTary  ••II  rai'b ]«•-•> 
N^--*       -      ..             :*    ^    ••          >•...•:  :•::•.•  r.*  L.  tid  ■!:    1  **.*^*V .  <\ .  •.    ti!  •  ^l••CVI•- 
•    **  ^  •       **  \  '     >             .  \..  :.   V...:*  •  •..  '  .■'.  \  a..lo  M'.c-.i:'j.'    7.  •  Th^- Tw..  Sv.-t'Hi** 
*    *         \   '                 -     A                      •  .    .  -  ^    .  ^„   A^»riv:.;n>r.:  "f  Pl"Wvb.ii's   HisT-n' 

.    -     X   ■     .    •    •'       .>...:.  :  I-'.  ...V. ;.      i».  A:: -.'iiti-in -a  H:sh 'pMiiiv:' 
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Aneurin 


ANDBOS,  SiH  EDMUND  (1637-1714), 
colonial  governor,  was  the  second  son  of  a 
Ouemsey  gentleman  belonginsr  to  Charles  Fs 
household.    He  was  appointea  gentleman  in 
ordinary  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  in  1660, 
served  in  the  regiment  of  foot  sent  to  America 
in  1666y  was  major  in  Rupert's  dragoons  in 
1672,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  bailiff  of 
Guernsey  in  1674.    The  same  year  he  was 
appointed  by  James,  duke  of  York,  to  be 
ffovemor  of  the  province  of  New  York,  which 
Bad  been  flrranted  to  the  duke  by  Charles  II. 
In  1678   ne  was  knighted.     He  was  en- 
gaged in  some  disputes  with  the  authorities 
of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  in  1681  was 
recalled  to  England.     On  the  accession  of 
James  H  to  the  throne,  Andros  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  various  colonies  consolidated  1 
to  form  the  dominion  of  New  England,  which  , 
included  all  the  English  North  American  ! 
settlements,  except  Tenusylvania,  between 
Maryland  and  Cfanada.      In  this  position 
Ancbros  made  himself  very  unpopular  with 
the  colonists  hj  his  energy  in  carrying  out 
James's  instructions.  Acting  under  the  king's  ! 
directions,  he  proclaimed  liberty   of  con-  | 
idencey  put  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of 
;he  press,  and  appointed  a  general  council, 
>y  w^hose  advice  he  was  to  carry  on  all  ' 
^vemment  and  legislation.  It  lyas  James's 
x>licy  and  that  of  his  able  deputy  to  break  ' 
iown   the  power  of  the  puritan  oligarchies  \ 
Rrhich  rulea  in  the  New  England  provinces, 
Lnd  to  weld  them  into  one  strongly  governed 
itate  such  as  should  be  able  to  show  a  firm 
front  to  the  encroachments  of  tlie  French. 
rhe  charters  of  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
K>lonies  were  revoked.  There  is  a  well-known 
(tory  to  the  effect  that  Andros  appeared  in 
he   council -chamber    at   Hartford  at  the 
lead  of  an  armed  ^ard,  and  demanded  tlie 
*liarter  of  Connecticut,  which  could  not  be 
'ound,  as  it  had  been  concealed  in  the  fa- 
nous  *  Charter  Oak.'    It  is  probable,  liow- 
yvBTf  that  Andros  really  did  get  possession 
y£  the  charter,  and  that  only  a  duplicate  was 
!;oncealed.      Even   greater  resentment  was 
aroused  by  his  interference  with  the  settlers' 
lands,  and  his  attempts  to  collect  rents  from 
them.     All   this   time    he   was  constantly 
engaged   in   successful   military  operations  | 
iffainst  the  Indians,  and  in  repressing  tlie 
pirates  who  were  the  scourge  of  the  New  | 
England  coast.    His  unponularity,  however,  ; 
continued  to  increase ;  ana  on  18  April  1689 
the  people  of  Boston  suddenly  seized  the  ' 
rovemor  with  some  of  his  subordinates  and 
jnprisoned  them.    Sir  Edmund  was  sent 
over  to  England,  with  a  committee  of  ac-  , 
Dusers,  to  be  put  on  his  trial,  but  was  ex- 
tmined  by  the  lords  of  the  committee  for 


trade  and  plantations,  and  released  without 
being  formally  tried.  In  July  1692  he  re* 
turned  to  America  as  governor  of  Virginia. 
Here  he  encouraged  education,  founded 
William  and  Mary  College,  promoted  manu- 
factures and  agriculture,  and  made  himself 
generally  popular.  He,  however,  quarrelled 
with  the  colonial  church  authorities,  and 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Blair,  the 
Bishop  of  London's  commissary  in  Virginia, 
was  recalled  in  1698.  In  1704  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Jersey,  which  office  he 
held  till  1706.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
seems  to  have  been  passed  in  London,  where 
he  died  27  Feb.  171iJ-14,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Anne*s,  Soho.  Andros  was  an  active  and 
capable  administrator,  and  scarcely  deserves 
the  evil  reputation  which  his  unpopular  go- 
vernment left  behind  him  in  New  England. 

[Whitmore,  The  Andros  Tnicts,  with  notes 
and  a  memoir  of  Sir  Edmuud  Andn>8,  Boston, 
1868;  A  Narrative  of  tho  Proceedings  of  Sir 
Erlmund  AndroH,  Boston,  1691  and  1773 ;  CoUeo- 
tioii8  of  tho  Matisiichusetts  Hist.  Soc.  3rd  series, 
vii.  150;  Brodhead,  The  Government  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  in  New  England,  MorriHaiiiit, 
1867;  Brixlhewrs  fliMory  of  New  York;  Index 
to  O'CallnghHn'H  New  York  Colonial  Documents : 
Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  iii.  127,  &e.] 

S.  J.  li. 

ANEURIN  (Jl.  (103?)  was  aWelshpot't, 
about  whose  life  little  is  known,  and  wnose 
very  date  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
few  data  wliich  can  be  relied  upon  are  found 
mainly  in  his  poem  of  the  '  Gododin,*  tlie 
longest  and  most  important  composition  in 
early  Welsh  literature,  and  even  these  have 
been  very  differently  interpreted,  generally 
with  the  object  of  supporting  some  precon- 
ceived theory-  of  Welsh  historj*. 

Tlie  generally  received  account  of  Aneurins 
life  is  shortly  as  f(dlows :  He  was  the  son  of 
Caw  ab  Geraint,  lord  of  Cwm  Cawlwyd,  a 
chief  of  the  Otadini  or  Gododin,  a  tribe  oc- 
cupying the  sea  coast  south  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  lying  between  the  walls  of  Septimius 
Sevenis  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Caw  is  re- 
presented as  the  fatlier  of  a  large  family, 
variously  given  from  ten  to  twenty-one  sons, 
among  whose  names  appears  that  of  Gildas; 
but  in  those  manuscripts  in  which  th«>  nanu* 
of  Gildas  appears,  that  of  Aneurin  does  not, 
and  conversely  when  Aneurin's  name  is  given 
Gildas's  is  not,  and  this  circumstance*  has 
given  rise  to  tlie  theorj'  that  Aneurin  and 
Gildas,  the  British  historian,  were  identical. 
The  interaal  evidence  of  the  *  Gododin '  and  of 
the  writings  of  Gildas  seems  sufficientlv  to 
refute  this  supposition.  To  quote  Mr.  Ste- 
phens :  *  Gildas  was  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel : 
Aneurin  was  an  odd  compound  of  Christianity 
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uiul  ]iafrHniKin.  .  .  .  The  one  wns  a  virulent  lunrt'  tlmii  iMX)  liiie^,  but  is  obviously  not 
ami  ui^utfHi  monk,  who  (lt*lighted  in  reviling  a  complete  whole,  and  is  probably  mte> 
hisoountrvmen;  the  other,  without  iwlliatinfT  pf>lated.  Tlie  language  is  ven*  obscure,  and 
the  drunkenne88  which  UhI  to  their  defeat  at  many  passages  lend  themselves  to  varioiu 
Cattraeth,  extols  the  bravery  which  half  r«-  interpn^tations.  It  is  impossible  to  condtnict 
de«.'mK  their  character.  .  .  .  The  cme  makes  from  its  vague  and  poetical  diction  a  con- 
no  allusicm  to  the  battle  of  Cattnieth,  though  sistent  or  satisfactory  narrative  of  the  British 
it  was  one  of  the  tuming-iMunts  in  the  life  of  defeat, and  it  may  periiaps  be  doubted  whether 
the  other.'  Mr.  Stephens  then  pnweeds  to  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  not  in  truth  a  com- 
pro]M>se  the  theory  that  Aneurin  was  the  s(m  uression  into  a  single  battle  of  the  lon^  and 
of  (rildas.  llis  arguments  may  l>e  shortly  disastrous  struggle  of  the  British  inhabitants 
stated  as  follows:  Gildas  is  sometimes  cnlliHl  of  the  island  with  their  more  powerful  in- 
Kurk'U  y  CaxhI  Aur;  now  Kuryn  and  Gildas    vaders. 

are  words  ofsiniilar  meaning,  being  connected        Kdwanl  Davies,  in  bis  'Mythology  and 
resiM-ctively  with /ri/rf/7/i  and  i/r>/^/,  and  Gildas    Kites  of  the  British  Druids/  bnmched  the 
was  prcjbably  intended  as  a  translation  of    theory  that  the  subject  of  the  *Gododin'is 
Kuryn.   Apiin,thepr(^tix.'l/nsai)atrrmymic,    the  massacre  of  the  Britons  at  Stonehence, 
and  Aneurin  thus  means  *  the  son  of  Euryn,'    a.d.  472,  asserting  that  Cattraeth  is  not  the 
that  is  of  Gildas.   Further,  Gildas  states  that    name  of  a  plact*,  but  a  contraction  of  Cadei- 
he  WHS  bom  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  the    riaeth,  Mhelangtiageof  the  chair 'of  bardism, 
Mons  liadonicus,  a.d.  51H,  and  thus  might    figurativelv  used  Tor  the  temple  at  Stnne- 
well  have  had  a  son  present  at  Cattnu'th,  in    henge,  and  that  Gododin  is  a  compound  of 
A.D.  (5(W.     Mr.  Stephens  supiMirts  his  theorj'    Gwloj  *a  jmrtial  covering,'  and  tliH,  *a  forti- 
with  characteristic  thon)ugliness  and  minute    fication,'  and    further    that   Aneurin  us« 
care,  but  it  may  perhajts  \h'  doubted  whether    God(Mlin  and  Cattraeth  as  c<^nvertible  temu: 
the  data  at  our  command  are  sufficient  to    hut  this  theory  is  capable  of  easy  refutation 
enable  us  to  form  any  such  theories  with  any    and  has  found  no  supporters,  and  does  not 
degre«»  of  confidence.     Aneurin  awpt'urs  to    call  for  further  discussion  here, 
have  been  educated  at  St.  Cadocs  College        Hu*  late  Mr.  Tliomas  Steph«?ns,  alter  an 
at  Llnucarvan,and  afterwards  to  have  entered    elaltorate  examination  of  the  poem«  assigns 
the  Iwrdic  order.     From  his  own  statements    the  battle  of  Cattra«»th  to  the  vearOOlJ,  iden- 
in  th»'  *(i<Hloilin'  he  seems  to  have  btM»n    tifying  it  with  the  battle  of'  Degsastnn  iff 
])n»si*nt   at  Cattraeth  lK)th  as  luinl  and  as    1>t*gstan,  recorded  in  that  year  in  the  Saxon 
]»ri»'st.     Tie  fled  from  the  Imttle,  but  was    (^hnmicle.     Degstnn  he  assumes  to  1h»  the 
takrn  ])risoner,  and  in  lii.-*  ]K)em  he  d^'serilK's    same   as  Sigstan,  a   place   to  the  west  of 
thr  hanlships  he  underwent  wlu-n  in  caj)-    Catteri('k,whicli  he  identifies  with  Cattraeth. 
tivity;  but   he  a])iMnirs    to  have  lM*en  soon        l^sides  the  *  Gododin' Aneurin  is  also  the 
n'lraM'd  ]»y  CVneu.tlie  sont»f  Lly wan»h  lien,    reputed  author  of  a  poi'm  in  tw»'lve  staiiza.s 
whom  In- gratefully  comnu'innrates.   An»*urin    entitled  *  PiUglynion  y  Misotnld,'  or  'Stanzas 
u<»w  rt'tunifd  to  Wales  and  went  again  to    on  the  Mcmths? 

IJaiiearvan.  where  it  ]>ni]ml)ly  was  that  he  Tlu'  'GcKhidin'  was  first  printed  entire  in 
nia<le  the  ac(iuaintanee and seoun»d  the  friend-  the  *  Myvyrian  Archaiologj- '  of  ( )wen  Jones, 
ship  of  Taliesin.  a  friendship  eonimemonited  hut  a  few  stanzas  had  l)een  given,  with  a 
])y  both  p lets.  In  his  old  age  he  revisited  Latintranslati(m,inEvan  Evans*s*SxH?cimen« 
tiie  north. and  lived  with  hishrotherNwython  of  the  PrK'try  of  the  Ancient  Welsh  Bards,' 
in  (Jalloway.  Aneurin's  death  is  nienticmed  17H4,  and  again  in  Edwanl  Jones's  *  Reliw 
in  till"  Triads  as  one  of  tlie  •  t hree  accursed  of  the  Welsh  Banls,'  1784.  In  18o2  the 
liiitchet-sti-okes  of  th<'  isle  of  Britain,'  he  Uev.  John  Williams  ab  Ithel  published  th<* 
llM^in«r  been  munh'red  ]»y  Kidynab  Einvgan.  whole  p(M»m,  with  an  English  version  and 
itf  wliimi  nothing  else  is  known.  notes  :  and  in  \H{Mi  the  Welsh  text,  with  a 

riie  •(io<lodin'  may  lie  described  as  an  iranslati(m  by  the  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans,  wa« 
«'im-  jMX'ui  ivlating  tlie  «lefeat  of  tlie  Britons  printed  in  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene's  *Four  Ancient 
nl' Stratlielydt?  }»y  the  Saxons  at  the  Iiattle  Books  of  Wales.'  The  Cymmro<lc»ri«  in  Society 
nl' Cattrnetli:  a  defeat  aserihid  by  Aneurin  are  now  publishing  a  new  (*iliti<m  of  the 
t'l  «lrinik«'nness  on  tlie  jmrt  «jf  tlie  British  '  (iinhKlin,^  with  introducti<ms,  translation, 
tnuips :—  unci  Ti«)tr>,  bv  the  late  Mr.  Tliomns  Stephen? 

Tlir  h«rm-i  iii.irchjil  tn  (\ittiMrth.  liHjuai'ious  wje*     ,,|"  Merthvr-'rvdfil. 

,..''"■ '"•*'\=  u-      ,-,         ■  ,     ,•  I  raiTvV  Cambrian  Plutarch;  Sharon  Turner! 

'•  '"    '-''^  ^''■^«  »^''^  *'•-'-  ''''-^  r^"^'^"'   '^'"'»'     ViiMieaiinn  of  the  Genuinonew  of  the  Anoimt 

l""*'^'"''"^''-  Ilritisli  Vnvm^;  Skene's  Four  Ancient  Rxik^nf 

In  its  i)r»'s«.'nt  form  tlie  *  (oKlodin '  contains    Walo>:  Stepht-ns's  edition  of  the  (iododin.l 

A.M. 
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ANGAS»  CALEB  (1782-1860),  a  cele-  More  than  this,  he  risked  to  a  large  extent 

*ated  Yorkshire  agriculturist,  was  bom  in  his  considerable  private  means  to  give  thifi 

'82,  and  died  at  Driffield,  6  Feb.  1860.  Ilis  province  a  start  on  a  safe  footing.'    To  hi8 

tters  to  the  'Sun'  newspaper  (the  chief  efforts  was  due  the  settlement  of  a  German 

"gan  of  the  free-trade  movement)  excited  colony  which  became  very  prosperous, 
luch  attention  at  the  time,  and  were  of       Angas  resided  at  liinisey  House,  one  of 

reat  0er\'ice  to  the  cause.     Mr.  Cobden  fre-  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  colony.    His 

tiently  referred  to  them  in  the  course  of  his  son,  Mr.  J.  H.  Angas,  who  at  the  age  of 

maade  against  protection.  He  was  formerly  twentv  helped  to  retrieve  his  f&ther  s  fortunes, 
r  Brancepeth,  but  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  '  now  lives  there. 

e  removed  to  Neswick  farm,  under  the  late        [HeatDn's  Australian  Diet,  of  Dates,  1879  ; 

ohn  Qrimston,  Esq.   In  the  East  Riding  he  HarcuBS  ^*outh  Australia,  1876  ;  Times,  24  May 

1M  considered  to  be  the  best  authority  on  1879.]  J.  W.-O. 

S^i'l^od'trn^lcautt'^^s:^'    ,,^«A8.  WlUAXyi  HEXRY  (1781- 

Mwiderable  mechanical  informatior^  18-^^>'  '«"^''  "TTJ'74^^'^  ^?/*  ^""^1 

castle-on-Tvne  6  Oct.  1781 ;  went  to  sea  and 

[Ocnt.Mag.  Snlseriea.riii.  624.]  J.  W.-G.  ^.^^  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  im- 
ANQAS,  GEORGE  FIFE  (1789-1879),  prisoned  for  a  vear  and  a  half.  Heafterwa«l8 
ne  of  thefounders  of  the  colony  of  South  .  C'>mm»'«le<l  ships  of  his  fatlier  s,  but  became 
LUrtraUa,  was  bom  at  NewcastWn-Tyne  abaptist  minister  m  181/ after  a  years  study 
a  1  May  1789,  and  died  at  Lindsev  Hoise,  »».  Edinburgh.  In  1823  he  was  apm)inted 
Ldelaide,  South  Australia,  on  16  Mar  1879!  -nissionarj-  to  «safarinp  men  bv  the  '^ntisli 
le  was  the  senior  partner  of  a  large'firm  ot  ?»d  torei^  Seamen  s  l-nend  Society  and 
, -_.i  „„„i,.„*.  :_  T»_.i _»:i  Bet  hell,  nion.    lie  travelle<l  to  various  ports 


ioa  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  and  [I^>^^  ^'X  ^^'-  ^'-  -^-  C*«»  ^•I>m  1834.1 

1555),  chaplain  to 
Mar}',  is  said  to  have 

-  J  .     -            -  ,     oi     ^1    .     ^    I-  .^v««    .^.ww..  ^.  „.jgular  zeal  andleaming.*^ 

oncemed  m  fonnmg  the  South  Australian  jj^  p^bfi^hed  a  work  on  the  Real  Presence 

Wganyfornurehase  of  land  and  settlement  ^^^jir  the  title  of  «Tlie  Agreement  of  the 

f  the  population.      Afterwards,  suffering  Holy  Fathers,' 1555,  12mo 

leavv  losses  through  his  colonial  agents,  he  rrl^i-  nu      i  u- *       /i^o^\  •   cAm 

ras  -compelled  t7send  out  his  Z,  J.  II.  t^"^'^"  C''""''  ^"^^  ('"')•  '■  '"^j  ^, 
Liu^,  to  look  after  his  property  in  1848 ; 

nd  soon  after  lie  himself  emigrated  to  Ade-  ANGEL,  or  ANGELL,  JOHN  (d.  1655)^ 
aide,  arriving  there  on  15  Jan.  1851,  with  was  *  a  Gloucestershire  man,'  bom  towards 
is  wife  and  youngest  son,  his  two  eldest  ,  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century'.  He  was 
ons  and  two  daughters  having  preceded  him,  admitted  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  IfUO. 
nd  another  daughter  remaining  in  England.  He  prcKjeeded  to  his  degrees  of  B.A.  and 
le  was  also  the  founder  of  the^ational  and  M.A.  He  was  ordained  in  holy  orders: 
'rovihcial  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  at  a  bound  became  a  fre<|uent  and  popular 
iouth  Australia,  and  the  Union  Bank  of  preacher,  and  many  laudatory  puns  were  made 
Australia,  and  was  chairman  of  the  London  on  his  name.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
loards  of  direction  of  all  these  companies  U[J  been  prewnted  to  any  living,  but  to  have 
o  the  time  of  leaving  his  native  country.  gone  about  as  on  evangelist.  In  1629,  or 
He  was  noted  for  his  liberal  support  of  all  earlier,  one  Higginson  having  declined  an 
eligious,  educational,  and  charitaole  objects,  appointment  as  town-preacher  at  Leicester 
jid  gave  5,000/.  to  the  Bushman's  Club,  becauseof  his  growing  nonconformity,  Angel, 
bunded  by  his  son.  He  filled  various  offices  who  thou  conformed  to  the  establishment, 
nthecolony,  was  a  member  of  the  educational  was  put  in  his  stead  by  *  the  mayor  of  Alder- 
loard  and  a  representative  of  the  district  of  ney,'and  he  is  found  in  1()80 conducting  that 
Sarossa  in  the  legislative  council.  Hareus  puritan  institution,  the  lecture,  which  high 
n  hia  work  on  South  Australia  says  of  him :  churchmen  dislikiKl,  but  which  golden- 
Mr.  Angas  is  one  of  the  lx»st  and  most  useful  mouthed  Jeremy  Taylor  vindicated  in  his 
x>lonist8  the  province  has  ever  had.  Hede-  great  ))ook  of  the  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying.' 
roted  time  and  labour  to  the  colony  when  it  In  IGiU  he  was  suspended  by  the  dean  of 
leeded  the  best  assistance  of  its  best  friends.  Arehes  for  preaching  without  license :   for 


successfully  followed  up  by  Ourney,  wu 
never  ven'  popular.  It  is  a  variation  of  the 
svstem  of^  W.  Afason.    He  was  the  author  of 


Angell  414  Angelis 

nil  r>nlinnr\-  minister,  whether  beneficed  or  public  in  1770  by  the  Dublin  SocietjTjpre- 
iinbtmoticed,  was  at  the  time  only  permitted  sided  over  by  the  lord-lieutenant.  Then 
to  n»ad  *  plainly  and  aptly  (without  glossing  was  a  second  edition  in  1782,  sold  by  M. 
or  adding)  the  Homilies/  and  was  not  al-  .  Anp^U  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Passage,  London; 
]ow(.h1  to  ])reach  without  a  license  from  the  j  and  the  method  reached  a  fourth  edition 
bishop  of  the  diocese  certifying  tliat  he  was  (without  date),  sold  by  the  same  publisher, 
a  'Nurticiont  and  convenient  preacher'  (49  Angell's  shorthand,  based  on  the  lines  more 
Canon).  With  relation  to  Angel's  suspension 
Ijaud  writes  in  his  *  Diary  :     *  In  Leicester 

the  d«»an  of  the  Arches  suspended  one  Mr.      ,  .  

Angell,  who  had  continued  a  lecturer  in  that  :  an  *  Essay  on  Prayer'  (London,  1761, 12mo), 
gn»at  town  for  these  divers  years  without  to  which  were  annexed  specimens  of  prayers 
any  license  at  all  to  preach,  yet  took  liberty  ;  of  several  eminent  dissenting  ministers  in 
enough.  I  doubt  his  vif)lence  hath  cracked  |  London,  taken  by  the  editor  in  shorthand, 
his  brain,  and  do  therefore  use  him  more  [LewissHist.of  Shorthand,  p.  122  ;  Boswell's 
tenderly,  because  I  swtlie  hand  of  God  hath  Life  of  Johnson,  ed.  Fitxgerald,  i.  462;  Wttl« 
overtaken  him.'     Clark  tells  us  that  Angel    BiW.  Brit.]  J.  E.  B. 

was   subject    to    great    spiritual    darkness,  ' 

wherein  Richard  Vines  relieved  and  com-  ,  ANGELIS,  PETER  (1685-1 734).  painter, 
forted  him,  and  it  is  to  his  religious  fervour,  .  was  bom  in  Dunkirk  on  6  Nov.  168*).  Hi« 
whicli  pr(Kluced  this  mental  distress,  that  real  name  was  An^llis,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Laud  refers.  ■  registrv  preserved  in  his  native  place. '  We 

In  1650,  at  Leicester,  Angel  differed  with  |  have  chosen  to  keep  the  name  Anselis,  which 
the  Indei)endents  (or  congregationalists),  !  is  that  by  which  in  England  he  has  alwivs 
having  refused  to  sign  their  famous '  Engage-  ■  been  known.  Other  forms  are  Angiles,  An- 
m«Mit.'  The  Merct»rs'  Comjmny  of  London  gelus,  Anchillus,  &c.  VanGool  says  that  he 
f»t»*pped   in  to  relieve  him.      He  was  ap- 1  knew  'Anchilus*  in  London  in  1727,  and 


pointed  by  them  lecturer  at  Grantham,  m 
Lincolnslnre,  and  he  remained  there  until 
his  death  in  1655.  Even  Anthony  h  Wood  is 
constrained  to  quote  fully  the  tributes  that 
<.*ontemporariaspaid  him.    He  wrote,  or  rather 


that  he  had  then  been  settled  there  eight 
years.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  the  fact  that 
he  came  to  England  about  1719.  Redgrave 
pives  1712  as  the  date  of  his  arrival,  wUch 
IS  certainly  too  early,  because  we  know  that 


published,  little.     His*  Right  Government  of  .  he  was  painting  inAntwerp  in  1716,  and  some 

tlu*  Tliought?*,  or  a  Disrourse  of  all  Vain,  time  between   September  in  that  year  and 

rnprntitable.  Idle,  and  Wicked  Thouglits'  Septomber   1715   he  was   enrolled    there  a 

( \ih}\)),  and  his  *  Right  Ordering  of  the  Con-  1  member  of  the  Painters'  Guild  of  St.  Luke. 

versntion' (1659),  and  *  Prenaration  for  the  These  facts  receive  confirmation  from    the 

Communion'  ( 1(J51M,  and  *  Fun»*ral  Sermcm  unpublished   'Notices'  of  Jacob   Van   der 

for  John,  Lord  Darcey' 1 1($59),  ar»»  of  the  rarer  Sanden,  now  or  lately  in  the  possession  of 

])nnks  of  later  puritans.     II«»  is  penetrative  Mme.  Moons  Van  der  Start  en  of  Antwerp, 

and  wise  in  counsel,  energetic  and  powerful  Sanden  says  that  *  Angiitis,' having  come  to 

in  a]>peal.  Antwerp,  worked  for  the  jminter,  Jean  Bap- 

|W,H..rs  Atluiia  (Bliss),  iii.  397;  laud's  !  ^'^\<'  Bouttats;  that  he  went  next  to  Diis- 
\Vt)rkH,  V.  .325-6 ;  Brook's  Livrs,  lii.  236 ;  (.'lark's  '=»»*hlorf,  came  back  again  to  Antwerp,  and  re- 
Li  v.s,  i.  .30.]                                         A.  B.  a.  mamed  thriHJ  years.     In  1728  he  sold   his 

]»ictures   by   auction  and   went    to   Rome. 

ANGELL,  .lOllX   ( //.   175H),  a  profes-  Amongst   them  were  the  four  copies  after 

si.mal  shorthand  writer  of  Dublin,  and  prcH  iiulxms  and  Snvders,  now  in  the  *IIermi- 

lessor   nf  the  art   there,  published  in  1758  tage'  at   St.  Petersburg.     Tlie  originals  of 

*  Steiiopai)hv,  or  Short  hand  Improved ;  being  t  hese  ])ii-t  ur^^s  were  at  Houghton,  so  it  seems 

the  most  compendious,  lineal,  and  easy  method  probable  that  the  sale  took  place  in  England. 

hitherto  extant l$y.Iohn  Angell,  who  has  He  stayed  three  vears  in  Rome,  and  his  pic- 

]nactis.rl  this  art  above  .SO  years,'  London,  tures  were   much  esteemed.     Ilis  reserved 

1758,8vo.     It  rcmtained  an  historic  preface,  manner   and   disinclination   to   exliibit   his 

commonly  ascrilR'd  to  1  )r.  .lohnson,  though  it  work  an>  said,  however,  to  have  damag<^  him 

\n\<  no  t  race  of  that  ant  hor's  style.     Angell,  from  a  worhlly  point  of  view.     On  his  return 

indeed,  r)n  oiw  occasion  visited  Johns<m,  who  fn)m  Rome  he  made  a  stay  at  Rennes,  in 

\va»*  not  lavrjurahly  impressed  with  his  abili-  Brittany,  and  was  at  once  so  overwhelmed 

tiis  as  a  reporter.     •.Mr.  Samuel  .lohnson,  with  employment  that  he  settled  and  died  in 

A.M.,  London,' was  a  siibscril)er  to  Angel I's  that  city  in  17;U.     While  in  England  his 

w<»rk.    It  wa.s  favourably  commended  to  the  portrait  was  painted  by  Hans  Iluyssing. 
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Angelis  was  a  painter  of  landacajies  and  the  Dowager  J^dy  Elizabeth  Kivers.  Tlie 
x>nversation  pieces.  Hie  foregrrounds  of  his  translation  of  the  work  on  the  Confraternity 
landscapes  are  occupied  by  small  figures  and  is  entitled  'A  Maniiell  of  the  Arch-Confrater- 
I'arious  still-life  representations  of  fruit,  fish,  nitie  of  the  Cord  of  the  Passion,  institvted  in 
&c.  lie  formed  his  style  upon  Teniers  and  the  Seraphicall  Order  of  S.  Francis.  Wherein 
Watteau,  his  own  paintings  nolding  a  middle  is  conteyned  an  ample  Dt^lnrat ion  of  most 
place  between  those  of  his  masten.  I^ater  things  concerning  this  Confrateniitie.  To- 
rn life  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  Kubens  gether  with  many  ])rofitabh>  instructions,  how 
and  Vandyck.  He  was  a  good  draughtsman,  ^  Christians  may  sntisfie  for  their  Siimes  by  the 
but  his  colourin^^  was  weak  and  unsiitis- ;  meanesof  Indulgtmces:  not  unproi)er  also  for 
Factory.     In  Enguind  he  was  ven'  popular.    ,  all  such, as  through  deuotion,doe  enroll  them- 

[Archives  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  in  the  i  «^^"**«  ^V"^"  -7  Confraternitie.  By  Br. 
Acsulemy  at  Antwerp ;  unpublished  *  Notices '  of  Angeliis  Francis,  the  least  of  the  t  rier  Minors 
J.  Van  der  Sanden;  Wilpolo's  Anecdotes  of  .  liecoUects.'  l>ndtKlit.  I)ouay,  1«54.  lL>mo. 
Pointing;  Van  GooFs  Nederlantsche  Kunstschil-  ,  l>«Hlicated  to  the  Lady  Anne  Howard.  8. 
dfrs,  ii.'  138;  Nagler's  Kunstlei^Iiexicon,  2nd  .  *  The  Rule  of  Penance  of  the  SeraphicalP".  St. 
nlition;  (the  last  is  very  much  the  most  im-  '  Francis,  as  approved  and  confirmed  by  Leo  X/ 
portant).]  E.  K.      |  2  vols.    Douay,  1644.   4.  *  Certamen*Seraphi- 

'  cvm  Provincial  Angliae  nro  Sanota  IK'i  Ec- 

ANGELUS  A  SAKCTO  FRANCISCO  clesia.  In  quo  brevit er  declarat  ur,  quomodo 
(1601-1678),  was  the  name  assumed  in  reli-  Fratres  Minon»8  Angli  calunio  &  sanguine  pro 
gion  by  Rich  ARDMASONyD.D.,  a  learned  Fran-  Fide  Christi  Sanctaque  eiiis  Kcclesia  certa- 
ciscan'of  the  Strict  Observance,  whom  Dodd  runt.'  Douav,  1H45),  4to,  a  valuable  histo- 
in  his  'Church  History*  by  mistake  divides  ;  rical  and  bibliographical  work  of  ;V)6  pa^s, 
into  two  distinct  persons.  l^ewasbominEng-  |  finely  printed  and  eml)ellished  with  portraits. 
land — ^probably  in  Yorkshire — in  1601 ,  joined  i  •">.  *  Anologia  pro  Scroto  Anglo.  In  qua  defen- 
the  Franciscan  Order  in  1624,  entered  the  i  ditur  1).  loannes  Pitseus  in  sua  relatione,  de 
ranks  of  the  priesthood  four  years  later,  and  '  loco  Xativitatis  Subtilis  Doctoris  F.  loannis 
was  created  tne  second  Doctor  of  Divinity  of 
the  restored  English  Province.  He  filled  in 
succession  " ' 
or  oonsultor, 
ElecoIIet 

there,  confessor  to  the  nuns  of  the  Order  of  of  which,  strangt*  to  say,  the  8<'Cond  part 
$t. Francis,  missionary,  president,  provincial,  w-as  printtnl  first  in  16(59,  and  the  first  in  the 
Tommissarv,  and  lastly  provincial  of  his  following  year,  with  a  dedication  to  Henrv, 
brethren  from  April  1659  till  April  1662.  It  third  I^>rd  Arundel  of  AVartlour. 
ippears  that  for  a  time  he  was  chaplain  at  [^WaddingV  Scriptures  Ord.  Minorum  (1806) ; 
\\  ardour,  the  seat  of  the  Arundels,  and  Oliver's  Collections  ilhistnitive  of  the  Catholic 
the  focus  of  Catholicism  in  Wiltshire.  Woni  Religion  in  Cornwall.  &c.  (1857),  pp.  229,  541 ; 
Jilt  with  missionary  labours,  he  at  length  The  Kamblcr,  July  1850.  vi.  14:  r)«Hl«r.s  Church 
obtained  permission  to  quit  England,  and  to  ,  History  (1737),  iii.  100, 113 ;  Wares  WHters  of 
retire,  in  1675,  to  St.  Bonaventure's  Convent  |  Ireljiml  «1  Unrris,  336;  I^owndesV  B\\,\.  Ma- 
it  Douav,  where  he  died  W  Dec.  1678.  It  "^*'/V-  ■«ohn.  i  44 ;  Duthilheul's  Kil,liojrr:ii.hie 
-   stated  in   the   Franciscan   Annals   that  :  I>""^'^«^*^»ne,  91.]  T.  C. 


Scoti :  &  rejectis  urgumentis  adversa?  partis, 
maxime  K.P.  loannis  Colgani  I  libemi,  Scot  um 

Tl«iaaA>     .\  t«<vtiim     *iufi/\iiu     y^a4-un<lif no  '       T^<-kiiA«> 


enumerated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  fJeorge  Oliver  (juest  of  some  of  tlieurehonti,  he  sailed  in  an 

in  the 'Rambler*  for  July  1K30.     Tlie  most  Kiiglish  ship  for  Yarmouth  in   1(K)h.     Tlie 

interesting  are :  clergv  of  Norwicli  received  him  hospitably, 

1.  *  Liber  Sacronim  Privilegiorum,  q lion-  ond  lie  was  sent  by  tlie  bishop  to  Trinity 

dam  Seraphico  Patri  Sancto  Francisco  indiil-  Colleg*?,  Cambridge.'    He  moved,  for  t  he  sake 

tornm,&c.'  Douay,1683.   2.  *  Regula  et  Tes-  of  his  heolth,  to  Oxford  in  1610,  where  he 


'printe<l  character  of  *  a  pure 

tt  DonaVyin  Latin,  1643;  and  in  the  same  year  and  hannless  man.' 

there  issued  from  the  same  press  his traiisla-  He  wrote  :  1.  'Of  the  many  Stri]M\*»  and 

tion  into  English  of  the  Manual,  dedicated  to  Torment  s  inflicted  on  Christopher  Angel  us  by 
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the  Turks  for  the  faith  which  he  had  in  Jesus  of  exchequer  bills  for  the  temporary  relief  of 

Christ,'  Oxford,  1017.     '2.  '  An  Encomium  of  trade.   This,  against  much  opposition,  hesuc- 

the  famous  Kinj^ome  of  Great  Britaine,  and  ceeded  in  procuring  from  Sir.  Pitt,  and  the 
of  the  two  flounsliing  sister  Universities,  Ox-  ;  crisis  was  averted.    Aiigerstein  also  devi-vd 

ford  and  Cambridflre,  Cambridge,  1619.    Both  h  scheme  of  state  lotteries,  which  was  adopted 

these  are  in  Greek  and  English.     3.  *  Enchi-  by  narliament.     At   various  times  at  the 

ridion  de  Institutis  Gnccorum,'  Cambridge,  heaa  of  the  largest  trading  firms  of  the  city 

1619  ;  an  account  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  he  accumulate  a   *  princely  fortune,'  and 

rit«8  of  the  Greek  churcli.     A  I^atin  version  retired  (in  1811)  from  business  life  to  swnd 

by  George  Fhelan  was  published  at  Frank-  his  time  alternately  at  his  house  in  Pall  Mall 

fort,  1(555,  *  Status  et  Ritus  Ecclesise  Gnecie,'  and   his  villa  of  *  Woodlands '  at  Bkck- 
and  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  latter  version,  .  heath. 

called  *  De  Statu  hodiemorum  Gnecorum        Of  his  work  as  a  philanthropist  it  is  worth 

Enchiridion,'  at  I-.eipzig  in  1679  in  Cj-prius's  recording  that  he  was  actively  instrumental 

*  Chronicon    Ecclesue    Gnecie.'    4.    *  Labor  in  re-establishing  the  Veterinary  College,  of 


identify  Maliomet  with  Antichrist,  and  to  '  invention  of  the  lifeboat.  Forthe  discowry 
prove  that  the  last  Mahomet  will  be  destroyed  of  the  *  Monster '  (Renwick  Williams),  whose 
in  1876.  '  mysterious  attacks  upon  women  had  so  a^n- 

[Gent.  Mug.  Ixiv.  pt.  ii.  785 ;  Wood's  Athcia,  ^ated  the  town,  Angerstein  offered  a  reward 
©d  BlisM  ii  633  1  i  ^^^  worked  hard  to  obtain  liis  prosecution 

^  (vide  Brit  Mu8.  Gen,  Oaf.  *  Banks,  Sarah 

ANGERSTEIN,  J( )HX  JULIUS  ( 1 735-  ,  Sophia ').  It  is,  however,  rather  as  an  ama- 
1823),  merchant,  philanthropist,  and  amateur  teur  of  art  than  as  a  merchant  or  general 
of  fine  art,  was  of  Russian  extraction,  and  at  benefactor  that  he  claims  attention.  Aidnl 
the  age  of  fifteen  came  first  to  England.  At  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  in  some  \n* 
twenty-one  he  was  introduced  to  Lloyd's,  i  stances  by  Benjamin  West,  he  acquired  the 
and  became  an  underwriter.  I  lis  talents  collection  of  pictures  which  formed  thenu- 
and  assiduity  were  quicklv  recognised,  and  cleus  of  our  National  Gallery.  Bv  his  will 
he  was  smm  an  importHut  figure  in  the  com-  '  he  directed  his  pictures  in  tall  >lall  to  he 
mercial  world.  It  is  recorded  that  *  policies  ,  sold.  In  182.3  he  died,  and  in  1824  a  vote 
sanctioned  by  his  subscription  rti)eeaily  ac-  of  60,000/.  enabled  the  government  to  obtain 
quired  ho  givut  an  autliority  that  for  some  '  for  the  nation  the  greater  jiart  of  those  piiv 
years  they  wens  })y  way  of  distinction,  called  tures,  and  to  meet  the  expenses  incidental  to 
".Julians.'"  His  services  to  commerce  were  '  removing  and  exhibiting  them.  Tlie  cata- 
imiM^rtant.  Hy  his  exertion  and  personal  in-  |  logue  of  the  gallery  shows  that  many  of  our 
tiuence  it  was  that  M.)ld  Lloyd's*  coffef'  house  richest  trt^asures  were  secured  by  this  pur- 
was  evacuated  and  the  modern  *  Lloyd's'  es-  ;  chase. 

tablished.  *  Great  public  good,  as  well  as  As  a  man  of  biu»iness  he  bore  the  highest 
private  advantaps  resulted  from  his  labours  '  character;  his  many  acts  of  public  munifi- 
in  this  respect ;  for  the  magnitude  and  con-  cence  and  unostentatious  private  gener(»sity 
veniencooi  the  new  arrangement  put  an  entire  cannot  be  detailed.  As  a  collector  his  name 
stop  to  the  transaction  of  business  in  private  ,  is  famous.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  has  h'ft 
oMices  scattei-ed  throughout  the  inetroixdis.  some  record  of  his  long  friendship  in  two 
.  .  .  In  short,  Lloyd's  coffee  house  has  ever  portraits:  one  of  Angerstein  himself,  which 
since  b^en  a  kind  of  empire  within  itself —  '  was  presented  to  the  National  Gallen*  by 
an  empire  of  almost  incalculable  resources*  William  IV:  and  another  of  the  second  Mrs. 
{Annual  Biot/raphy  ami  Obitnanf,  1824).  Angerstein,  who  is  presented  as  *  a  beautiful 
AnjfiTstein  secured  a  great  benefit  to  trade  female  wandering  over  a  desolate  and  unfre- 
by  apidyiii«^^  for  and  obtaining  from  parlia-  quented  island  without  hat  or  shawl!'  lit' 
ment  an  act  which  prohibited  the  owner  of  is  caricatured  by  Gillray  in  a  drawing  callnl 
a  vessi'l  l*n)m  changing  the  name  by  which  *  Connoisseurs  examining  a  picture  by  0. 
she  had  been  originally  distinguished.  Prior  Morland,and  the  studies  for  that  same/ which 
to  this  act  it  had  been  a  common  custom  for  is  in  the  l)yce  and  Forster  collection  at  South 
tht!  (»wners  of  unseaworthy  ships  to  ^re-])ai)-  Kensington.  Angerstein  died  at  Woodlands 
tisc'  in  order  to  pass  them  as  vessels  of  g(M)d  ,  on  22  Jan.  1823.  By  his  first  wife  (the  widow 
(character.  !  of  Charles  Crokett,  Ksq.)  he  had  children. 

Ill  1 7i>^{,  commercial  credit  being  insecure,  !  John  and  Juliana;  of  his  second  (also  a 
Angerstein  exerted  himself  to  obtain  a  loan  '  widow)  there  was  no  issue. 
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[ual  Biography  and  Obituary,  1824 ;  Mil- 
ographical  Sketches  of  British  Characters 
f  deceased,  2  vols.  1826,  gives  an  account 
ngraved  portraits  of  Angerstein  ;  Youn^*s 
^  of  the  celebrated  Collection  of  Pic- 
f  the  late  John  Julius  Angerstein,  fol. 
.,  1823;  Percy  Anecdotes,  Sholto  and 
Percy,  1820;  National  Gallery  Cata- 
jitroduction  to  Foreign  Schools.] 

E.K. 

aSRVILLE,     RICHARD.       [See 

RiCHABD  DE.] 

amt,  JOHN  (1605-1677),  noncon- 
;  divine,  was  a  native  of  Dedham,  in 
where  he  was  baptised  8  Oct.  1606. 
iher  settled  his  and  his  three  brothers' 
8  according  to  their  boyish  ambitions, 
hn  at  his  own  desire  was  brought  up 
preacher.  Even  at  the  age  of  twelve 
a  grave  child ;  but  during  his  stay  at 
idge  as  an  undergraduate  of  Emanuel 
3  'he  fell  off  to  vain  company  and 
ractices.*  After  he  had  taken  his  B. A. 
his  father  died  while  he  waa  from 
and  whilst  staying  subsequently  at 
other's  house  he  came  under  the  in- 
of  John  Rogers,  of  Dedham,  one  of 
let  forcible  of  the  puritan  preachers, 
led  to  tdce  hold  or  the  supporters  of 
pit  canopy  and  roar  hideously  to  re- 
;  the  torments  of  the  damned.  Angier 
for  some  time  with  Rogers,  and  aner- 
writh  a  Mr.  Witham,  who  was  a  better 
•  than  nreacher.  Next  we  find  him 
ig,  stuaying,  and  sometimes  preach- 
tne  house  of  John  Cotton,  of  Boston, 
was  a  place  of  great  resort  for  puritan 
.  Here  he  met  Ellen  Winstanley,  a 
of  Wigan,  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Cotton, 
irried  her  at  Boston  church  16  April 
After  the  birth  of  his  first  son  he  had 
decided  upon  going  with  other  minis- 
S^ew  England ;  but  before  this  intended 
ire  he  made  a  journey  into  Lancashire 
rife's  relations.  He  preached  a  sermon 
on,  and  one  of  the  hearers  got  from 
>romise  to  preach  at  Ringley  chapel, 
he  did.  In  spite  of  his  swooning  in 
Ipit  on  this  occasion,  the  Ringley 
were  determined  to  have  An^er  as 
BStor,  and  in  September  1630  he  ac- 
their  call,  and  settled  with  them, 
astically  his  case  was  a  peculiar  one. 
interest  of  Cotton  he  was  ordained  by 
3avley,  bishop  of  Bangor,  but  without 
ption ;  and  he  remained  a  nonconfor- 
the  Anglican  ceremonies  to  the  end 
days.  His  diocesan  was  Bridgman, 
)f  Chester,  who  dealt  with  him  in  a 
mild  as  to  provoke  therebukeof  Laud. 
I. 


Angier  was,  however,  suspended  from  Ring- 
ley  after  about  eighteen  months'  service. 
Denton  chapelry  was  at  this  time  vacant  by 
the  suspension  of  its  puritan  minister,  and 
the  choice  of  the  people  was  directed  towards 
'  the  little  man '  at  Ringley,  who  settled  with 
them  in  1632,  and  remamed  their  pastor,  with 
some  interruptions,  caused  by  the  troubles  of 
the  time,  for  more  than  forty-five  years.    He 
was  twice  excommunicated,  and  his  congre- 
gation often  were  disturbed  by  the  nmng 
powers.    It  was  thought  that  he  had  some 
nand  in  a  book  reflecting  on  Laud,  which  was 
discovered  at  Stockport ;  but  in  his  diary  he 
professed  his  innocence  of  it.     However,  al- 
though subject  to  frequent  annoyance,  Angier 
escaped  any  greater  persecution.    His  first 
wife,  a  pious  and  sickly  woman,  died  in  De- 
cember 1642,  leaving  him  a  son  and  two 
daughters.      Bv  her    deathbed    suggestion 
Angier,  a  year  later,  married  Margaret  Mos- 
ley,  of  Ancoats,  whose  family  were  of  gpreat 
local  consideration,  and  held  the  lordship  of 
the  manor  of  Manchester.    They  were  mar- 
ried in  1643  'very  publicly  in  Manchester 
church,  in  the  heat  of  the  wars,  which  was 
noticed  as  an  act  of  faith  in  them  both.'    She 
died  in  1675.     Angier's  own  daughter,  by 
his  desire,  was  betrothed  to  Oliver  Heywood, 
a  month  before  their  marriage  in  Denton 
chapel  in  1656,  and  after  the  nnal  ceremouj 
he  entertained  about  a  hundred  guests  at  his 
table,  for  he  said  he  loved  to  have  a  marriage 
like  a  marriage.    When  the  episcopal  con- 
stitution of  the  church  was  abolished,  he  had 
many  calls  to  places  of  greater  moment  than 
Denton,  and  his  former  congregation  at  Ring- 
ley  endeavoured  to  recover  him.  The  friendly 
contest  between  the  two  congregations  was 
referred  to  the  judgment  of  ministers,  who 
decided  that  Angier  should  stay  in  his  latest 
settlement.    When  the  presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  was  estabbshed  in  Lanca- 
shire, he  often  acted  as  moderator  of  the '  clas- 
sis,'  and  attended  the  provincial  assembly, 
and  had  ruling  elders  in  his  own  congrega- 
tion.   His  presbyterianism  was  of  a  moderate 
kind,  and  he  incurred  some  blame  amongst 
the  more  ardent  brethren  for  the  breadth  of 
his  views  as  to  church  discipline.    He  signed 
the  document  known  as  the  'Harmonious 
Consent,'  issued  in  1648,  in  which  the  pres- 
byterian  ministers  denounce  in  no  measured 
terms  the  notion  of  'an  universal  tolera- 
tion of  all  the  pernicious  errors,  blasphemous 
and  heretical  doctrines  broached  in  these 
times.'    Whatever  doubts  he  had  as  to  epi- 
scopacy, he  had  none  about  monarchy ;  tie 
testified  against  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  and 
refused  to  sign  the  engagement  to  be  true  to 
the  commonwealth  of  England  as  established 
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without  king  or  house  of  lords.  On  this 
account  he  was,  with  other  ministers,  taken 
prisoner  to  Liverpool ;  but  as  the  pUgiie  was 
raginff  there,  they  were  removed  to  Ormskirk. 
The  time  was  passed  in  a  weighty  discussion 
about  prayer,  and  the  diversity  of  opinion  led 
them  to  select  one  of  their  number  to  treat 
the  matter  more  fully.  In  this  talk  of  the 
prison-house  originated  the  treatise  on  prayer 
of  Edward  G^  of  Ecdeston.  Man^  cases  of 
conscience  were  propounded  to  Angier,  whose 
judgment  was  so  greatly  relied  upon,  that  the 
ill-natured  styled  nim  tne  'idoloiLancashire.' 
He  had  also  a  well-earned  reputation  as  a 
healer  of  (juarrels.  In  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, notwithstanding  a  feeble  constitution,  he 
was  unflinchingly  energetic,  preaching  twice 
on  the  Sunday,  and  often  on  week  days,  pray- 
ing seven  times  daily,  fasting  and  travelling 
fremiently,  yet  by  severe  temperance  and  care 
in  diet  he  outlived  many  of  his  stronger 
brethren.  He  took  no  overt  part  in  the 
Cheshire  rising  of  1659,  and  after  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  he  escaped  the  persecution  that 
fell  upon  most  of  the  nonconformists.  War- 
rants were  indeed  issued  against  him ;  but 
those  who  had  to  execute  them  acknowledged 
that  they  would  not  see  him  for  a  hun£ed 
pounds.  Something,  no  doubt,  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mosley  of 
Ancoats,  whose  mother  and  sister  stayed  with 
Angier  for  many  years.  When  the  Oxford 
Act  came  into  operation,  he  removed  into 
Cheshire  ;  but  an  attack  of  gout  came  on,  and  j 
saying  to  Oliver  Heywood,  *  Come,  son,  let 
us  trust  God  and  go  home,'  he  returned  to 
Denton.  The  neighbouring  justices  said,  *  He 
is  an  old  man,  and  will  not  live  long ;  let  us 
not  trouble  him.*  Wilkins,  the  new  bishop 
of  Chester,  so  far  from  desiring  to  annoy,  fre- 
quently inquired  aft^r  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  good  old  man.  Angier  had  the  courage 
to  admit  Oliver  Heywood  to  the  commimion 
at  Denton  aft«r  his  excommunication.  The 
old  man  was  much  affected  by  the  death  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Heywood,  and  by  the  ex- 
travagance and  misconduct  of  his  own  son, 
whose  ordination  had  to  be  preceded  by  a 
confession  of  his  youthful  wildness.  John 
Angier  died  in  prayer,  after  several  days'  ill- 
ness, 1  Sept.  16/7,  and  was  buried  at  Denton, 
liis  funeral  being  attended  by  a  great  con- 
course of  people. 

Tlie only  work  bearing  Jolm  Angiers  name 
is  *An  Helpe  to  Better  Hearts  for  Better 
Times,'  Lonaon,  1647.  It  is  a  rare  book,  and 
consists  of  sermons  preached  in  1038,  a  fact 
found  stated  on  some,  and  omitted  on  the 
title-page  of  other  copies.  From  one  charac- 
teristic passage  we  learn  that  even  in  those 
puritan  days  some  attenders  at  public  wor- 


shin  slept '  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as 
if  they  came  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  sleep.' 
Another  work  has  been  attributed  to  him,  and 
Dr.  Halley  holds  it  to  be  '  undoubtedly'  his. 
This  is  a  rare  tract,  with  a  quaint  title, '  Lan- 
cashire's Valley  of  Achor  is  England's  doore 
of  hope ;  set  wide  open  in  a  brief  history  of 
the  wise,  good,  and  powerful  hand  of  Divine 
Providence,  ordering  and  managing  the  mi- 
litia of  Lancashire.    By  a  well-wisher  of  the 
peace  of  the  land  and  piety  of  the  church,' 
London,  1643.    This  b  full  of  important  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  incidents  of  the  civil  war 
in  Lancashire.  Onepassagewhichstrraigthenfl 
the  supposition  that  it  is  the  work  of  Angier 
may  be  quoted :  '  This  was  a  providence  not 
unuke  what  I  have  heard  in  Boston.    The 
chancellor  gave  organs  to  Boston  church. 
Before  they  breathe  in  the  new  world  the 
godly  pray.   After  their  prayer  a  mighty  wind 
forcetn  its  passage  into  the  church,  blows 
down  the  organs,  and  stops  their  breath'  If 
Angier  wrote '  Lancashires  Valley  of  Achor,' 
his  dislike  to  instrumental  music  was  matched 
by  his  antipathy  to  tobacco,  of  which  some 
of  his  brethren,  in  Dr.  HaUey's  opinion,  were 
too  fond. 

John  Angier's  son,  also  named  John,  was 
bom  at  Boston  in  1629,  and,  like  his  father, 
went  to  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where 
his  course  was  so  unsatisfactory  that,  when 
in  1657  he  applied  for  ordination,  'he  was 
approved  for  parts  and  ability,'  but  it  was      j 
tnought  fitting  that  he  should  make  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  errors  of  his  youth. 
He  was  appointed  to  Ringley  Chapel,  but  re- 
moved into  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  resi- 
dent at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.    Hi^ 
widow  died  in  1699.   Samuel  Angier,  nepheW 
of  John  Angier  the  elder,  was  bom  at  Ded^ 
ham  28  Aug.  1639,  and  was  a  pupil  of  th^ 
famous  Busby.     He  went  to  Clurist  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1659,  but  was  banished  thence  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  after  some  stay 
with  Dr.  Owen  he  settled  as  assistant  to  his 
uncle  at  Denton.     His   ordination,   which 
took  place  in  1672  at  the  house  of  Robert 
Eaton  in  Deansgate,  Manchester,  was  the  first 
presbyterian  ordination  amongst  the  noncon- 
formists in  the  north  of  England,  and  perhap 
the  first  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.     At 
his  imcle's  death  many  desired  that  Samuel 
Angier  might  be  his  successor,  and  they  knew 
that  this  also  was  the  wish  of  their  dead 
pastor.     The  warden  and  fellows  of  Man- 
chester, however,  were  not  disposed  to  appoint 
another  nonconformist,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Ogden  was  nominated ;  but  great  difficulty 
was  t'xporienced  in  inducing  Samuel  Angier 
to  give  up  possession  of  the  house.   He  retired 
to  the  adjacent  village  of  Dukinfield.     He 


bad  to  siiffur  for  Lis  Qoncnnformitj,  and  in 
I6S0  wa^  eKcommunicatwl ;  but  under  tbe 
Act  nf  Toleration  in  Ifim  he  became  minister 
of  a  diBsentinff  meeting  at  Bukinfield,  where 
a  chapel  was  built  for  bim  Id  1706.  In  bis 
l«t«r  ycare  he  wn«  almiiat  blind,  and  died 
8  Noy.  1713.  Samuel  Angierkept  n  reglsl«r 
of  *  cbrist«nin«i  and  some  marriages  and  fu- 
DenU«'  from  1677  to  1713.  Chie  entry  relates 
to  the  death,  20  Feb.  1B97-S,  of'another 
Samnsl  Angier,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
minieter  of  the  *  ancient  chapel '  of  Toiteth 
Park,  Liverpool.  Some  extracts  from  these 
nfgJHt^TS  have  been  printed. 

Esywood"a  NiUTntivp  oflhe  Holy  Life  of  Mr. 
An^er.  London.  I69S  (reprinted  in  hie 
roris.  Idl»,  1827)  ;  Halleys  L.iDi?8shirB.  its  Pa- 
ritanism  and  Nanodtonnit;,  2nd  edition,  Man- 
tfaeater,  1882:  Palatine  Note-book,  ii.  218; 
Hookflr's  HiHtoiy  of  the  Ancieat  dutpel  nf  Dan- 
ton  (Chetham  Sociaty,  1855);  Rurvaker'a  Ex- 
tnfts  fram  the  He|^stcni  of  tlie  Nonconfortniat 
Chapel  at  Dukinfield,  co.  Chaster,  kept  by  tbe 
HsT.  Samael  Aneier  (TranBulioDH  of  Historic 
Society  of  Laaouhire  and  Cbcshirv,  1S82) ;  Ua- 
Tia'a  AccouDt,  of  tbe  Ancient  Chapet  of  Toz- 
tMhPark,Liverp()i)l,  Lirorpuol,  1834;  Fishwick'e 
laHocaHhire  Libraiy,  1875;  I^rkinson'n  Life  of 
Adam  Martindale,  \Si6  (Chethani  Society).] 
W.  E.  A.  A. 
ANOIERa,  or  ANOIER,  PAUL  (ji, 
1749),  an  engraver  of  small  merit,  of  whom 
little  is  known,  was  in  London  about  1T49, 
and  was  taught  by  John  Tinney.  Re  was 
chleSy  employed  by  the  bookselleTB,  and 
vtebctf  some  neat  plates.  According  to 
Heinekea  he  died  wnen  about  thirty.  His 
beat  platea  are '  Roman  Ruins '  after  Pannini. 
1749;  a  landscape  after  Moucberon,  1756: 
»nd  ■  Dead  Game,'  after  Huet,  1757. 


ANaLESET,E*KLsoP.  [SecAsuBSLEr.] 
ANGLESEY,  Mae»h;ib  of.  [See  PAeBT.] 
ANGHJS,    THOMAS.     [See    WHriB, 
Thomas,] 

ANGUS,  EARifl  OF.  [See  Dodolas.] 
ANGUS,  JOHN  (1734-1801),  indepen- 
dent minister,  bom  at  tityford,  near  Hexham, 
Northmaberland,  in  1724,  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  IS  to  the  imiversitv  of  Edinburgh. 
TWi)  years  later  be  removed  to  London,  and 
in  1748  he  took  chiir(fe  of  the  independent 
<migTegation  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  liertford- 
shire.  Kor  nearly  fifty-four  years  be  exercised 
his  miniatry  in  that  town,  where  be  died 
'J3  Doc.  1801.  He  published  some  occnsiDual 
<iiacours«B,  including  a  funeral  sermon  on  tbe 
'iealli  of  the  Itev.  D.  Parrj-  (1770),  and  an- 


other on  thtt  death  of  the  Rev.  T.  Davidson 

(1786). 

[Qeot.  Hag.  Ixxv.  047;  Wilson's  DissBatiog 
ChurchoB,  ii.  242  b.  ;  Brit.  Mas.  Cat.]      T.  C. 


shire,  matriculated  in  the 


of  0am- 

bridge  as  a  pensioner  of  St.  Jobn^  College, 
12  Nov.  1667,  and  proceeded  to  tbe  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1571.  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  protestant  religion,  and  entertained  a 
strong  aversion  to  the  catholic  dogmas;  but 
when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  during 
his  travels  abroad,  he  was  introduced  at 
Douay  to  Dr.  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Allen, 
who  had  established  a  seminary  there.  This 
meeting  resulted  in  Anlaby's  conversion  and 
his  reception  into  the  college  (1574).  In 
1577  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  sent  upon  the  English  mission. 
His  misaionary  labours  were  in  hie  native 
county  of  York.  '  For  the  first  four  years  of 
his  mission,'  says  Bishop  Cballoncr,  '  he  tra- 
velled always  on  foot,  meanly  attired,  and 
carrying  with  him,  usually  in  a  bag,  his  vest- 
ments and  other  utensils  for  saymg  mass; 
for  bis  labours  lay  chiefly  amongst  the  poor, 
who  were  not  stocked  with  such  things. 
Afterwards,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  hia 
brethren,  be  used  a  horse  and  went  some- 
thing better  clad.'  After  nearly  twenty  years' 
labour  on  the  mission  be  was  condemned  aa 
a  seminary  priest,  and  was  drawn,  banged, 
and  quartered  at  York  on  4  July  1597. 

[Diariee  of  the  English  College,  Donay,  8,  28, 
117. 118,  139.  280,  276  ;  Cballoaer's  Memoirs  of 
Miaaionary  Prie«s  (18113),  i.  102;  Dodd 'a  Church 
History  (1737),  ii.  72 ;  Cooper's  Atbon*  Cantab, 
ii.  226.]  T.  C, 

ANN  ALT,  LoKD.  [See  Gobb,  Johm.] 
ANNAKB,  WILLIAM  (1638-1689), 
dean  nf  Edinburgh,  was  bom  at  Ayr  in  1633. 
Pour  years  afterwards  bis  father,  minister  of 
Ayr,  was  Beriously  assaulted  by  tbe  presby- 
terian  women  of  Glasgow  for  haviog  preached 
in  fiivour  of  Laud's  liturgy  before  tbe  diocesan 
synod  held  in  that  citv;  and  being  deposed 
by  tbe  general  assembly  in  1638,  the  elder 
Annand  migrated  to  England,  where  he  ulti- 


of  Li-avrUnd,  in  kenl.  In  1651  his  son  was 
admitted  n  scholar  of  University  College, 
Qiford,  then  under  presbyterian  rule,  but 
while  there  he  consorted  with  royalists  and 
adiierenis  of  episcopacy.  He  proceeded 
B.A.  in  July  1655,  and  having,  in  1656.  re- 
ceived orders  at  the  bands  of  an  Irish  biahop, 
he  performed  (he  Anglican  service  for  some 
c  i:  2 
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years  at  Weston-in-the-Green,  Oxon.  Some 
time  after  taking  his  M.  A.  degree,  in  July  1656, 
he  became  vicar  of  Leighton  Buzzard  in  Bed- 
fordshire, and  published,  in  1661,  his  '  Fides 
Catholica,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,'  containing  the  substance  of  sermons 
preached  before  the  Restoration.  During  the 
next  year  Annand  returned  at  last  to  his 
native  country,  as  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Middleton,  the  royal  commissioner  in  the 

Earliament  which  restored  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
ind.  In  1663  Annand  was  appointed  minis- 
ter of  what  was  then  callea  the  Tolbooth 
church  in  Edinburgh,  from  which  he  was 
transferred,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  the 
chargB  of  the  Tron  church  in  the  same  city. 
Mention  is  made  of  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  in  Edinburgh  in  1664, '  on  the  com- 
posing all  differences'  {Calendar  of  State 
Fapere,  Domestic,  1664-6,  p.  93),  and  in  1676 
he  was  made  dean  of  Edinourgh,  the  degree 
of  D.D.  being  conferred  on  him  oy  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews  in  1685.  As  dean  of 
Emnburgh,  Annand  was  on  the  scaffold  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  on  his 
execution  in  1686,  and  received  from  him 
*his  paper.'  Having  lived  to  see  episcopacy 
restorea  in  Scotland,  he  died  just  when  it 
was  being  abolished,  on  13  June  1689,  the 
very  day  that  Edinburgh  Castle  was  surren- 
dered to  the  convention  of  Scottish  estates 
by  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  who  had  held  it  for 
James  II.  On  his  deathbed  Annand  said  that 
'  he  never  thought  to  have  outlived  the  church 
of  Scotland,  yet  hoped  others  should  live  to 
see  it  restored.'  Besides  1.  the  *  Fides  Catho- 
lica,' Dean  Annand  published :  2.  *  Panem 
Quotidianum'  (1661);  3.  a  sermon  in  de- 
fence of  the  liturgy,  on  Hosea  xiv.  2  (1061)  ; 
4.  *  Pater  Noster,  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  ex- 
plained' (1670);  5.  '  Mysteriiim  PietAtis,  or 
the  Mystery  of  Godliness'  (1672)  ;  0.  <Doxo- 
logia'  (1072);  7.  <  Dualitas,  or  a  two-fold 
subject  explained  '  (1674),  a  politico-ecclesi- 
astical treatise.  *A  Funerall  Elegie  upon 
the  death  of  George  Sonds,  Esq.,  who  was 
killed  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Freeman  Sonds. 
Ann.  Domini  1655.  By  William  Annand, 
junior,'  is  also  ascribed  to  the  dcnn  in  the 
new  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  library. 
His  writings  are  flavoured  with  a  lively 
quaintness,  which  sometimes  reminds  one  of 
Thomas  Fuller. 

[Woofrs  Athcnfle  Oxonionsos  (ed.  Bliss),  iv. 
257.  and  Fasti,  ii.  187,  214;  Biogmphia  Bri- 
tHnni«i(Kipi»is's),sul)  nomine ;  Principal  Bai Hi e's 
Lottereand  .rournals  (1841),  i.  20  :  Lord  Foun- 
tainhaU's  Historical  Observes  (1840),  p.  193.  and 
his  Historical  Notices  of  Scottish  Affairs  (1848), 
p.  754  (Bjinnatyne  Club) ;  Gnil/s  Kcclesiastical 
Hi»tor>'  of  Scotland  (1861).]  F.  K. 


ANNANDALE,   Mabqfis    of.      [See 

JOHKBTOKB.'] 

ANNE  or  BoHEmA  (1866-ld94),  first 
queen  of  Richard  II,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV  by  his  fourth  wife, 
Elizabeth   of   Pomerania.      She    was  bom 
at  Prague  on  II  May  1866.     Her  father 
was  the  son  of  that  blind  king,  John  of 
Bohemia,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Creasy,  and  was  king  of  Bohemia  himself  as^ 
well  as  emperor.    The  place  he  fills  in  history 
is  peculiar.     Educated  at  Paris,  his  leaninfl^ 
all  through  life  were  French  and  papaL    He 
was  not  too  well  loved  by  the  Germans,  and 
was  only  accepted  as  emperor  because  no 
rival  candidate  could  be  mduced  to  stand. 
He  was  not  too  well  loved  elsewhere,  and 
got  crowned  at  Rome  only  on  condition  never 
to  enter  Italy  again  without  the  leave  of  the 
pope.    He  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  great 
ener^,  made  t^rms  with  all  parties,  and 
obtamed  from  Innocent  VI  the  celebrated 
Qolden  Bull,  which  settled  the  constitution 
of  the  Roman  Germanic  empire  so  long  as 
it  existed.    But,  worn  out  with  a  hopeless 
struggle  between  conflicting  interests,  he  died 
in  1378  at  the  age  of  62.    In  that  same  year 
the  great  schism  in  the  papacy  b^fan,  and 
though  Charles  was  succeeded  as  emperor  br 
his  own  son  Wenceslaus,  the  old  alliance  witli 
France  had  received  its  death-blow.    In  ISTO* 
Wenceslaus  began  to  make    overtures  to 
Richard  II  touching  the  support  of  Urban  VI 
against  his  rival  (Sement  Vll  at  Avignon: 
and  England,  Germany,  and  Flanders  very 
soon  made  common  cause  against  France. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  following  year  the 
Earl  of  Kent  and  two  others  were  sent  over 
to  Flanders  to  conclude  with  ambassadors 
named  by  the  emperor  for  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's marriage  to  his  sister,  Anne  of  Bohe- 
mia.  In  the  commission  given  to  the  English 
plenipotentiaries  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
Kichard  had  selected  her  on  account  of  her 
nobility  of  birth,  and  her  reputed  gentleness 
of  character.     The  omission  of  all  reference 
to  beauty  is  perhaps  significant.     The  house 
of  Luxemburg  to  which  she  belonged  wa^ 
not  generally  distinguished  for  this  quality. 

It  was  intended  to  receive  the  bride  m  Eng- 
land before  Michaelmas  (Rtmeb  (1816  gegX 
vii.  302) ;  but  in  June  the  frightful  insurrec- 
tion of  Wat  Tyler  and  the  bondmen  occasioned 
some  delay.  An  embassy,  however,  was 
commissioned  on  1  December  to  receive  her 
and  bring  her  to  England  ;  and  on  the  13th 
of  the  same  month  a  general  pardon  to  the 
rebels  was  issued  at  her  intercession.  Mean- 
while she  remained  at  Brussels,  whither  she 
had  been  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Saxon Vr 


Anne 


4>i 


Anne 


I  coold  erosa  t  he  aea  in  safely.  Twelve 
Armed  veseela,  full  of  Normans,  were  sent  by 
tie  King'  nf  Frnnce  to  intercept  her.  The 
Duke  of  Brnbant,  however,  who  was  Anne's 
uncle.  Bent  la  remonatrate  with  the  French 
king,  Charles  V,  who  thereupon  ordered  the 
Kormaiu  into  port,  declaring  that  he  did  so 
merely  for  the  love  of  his  couaia  Anne,  and 
out  of  no  regard  for  the  King  of  England. 
She  then  pursued  her  journey,  accompanied 
by  the  Dute  of  Brabruit  to  GraTeiinefl,  where 
the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Devonshire  re- 
ceived her  with  a  ruard  of  &00  spears,  and 
«mnducled  herto  Calais.  After  waitingsome 
time  for  a  favourable  wind,  she  embarked 
on  Wednesday  morning,  18  Dee,,  and  reached 
Dover  the  same  day.  Scarcely  had  she 
landed  when  a  heaiy  ground  swell  of  quite 
an  unusual  character  dashed  the  vessels 
jjort  ngninst  each  other,  and  the  very  sh 
la  nrhich  ahe  had  come  over  was  broken  tu 
piecve  by  the  violence  of  the  sea. 

On  the  third  day  after  her  landing  she 
"went  on  to  Canterbury,  where  she  was  met 
bv  the  king's  uncle,  Thomas,  oflcrwarda  Duke 
<J  Gloncester.  Tlie  city  of  London  gave  her 
«  magnificent  reception,  and  she  was  married 
to  Rii-hard  on  U  Jan.  1382  at  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  Westminster.  Her  coronation  fol- 
lowed on  the  32nd.  From  all  that  is  known 
"  ber  diiposition  and  character  wo  may  be- 
~'  that  her  coming  did  something  to  se- 
*  brief  inter^  of  peace  to  a  distracted 
tiy  J  but.  it  was  a  alormy  period,  and 
within  a  very  few  years  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised bv  the  aerfs  were  almost  outdone  by  the 
acts  of  t  he  parliament  truly  named  as  '  Mer- 
■ciless,'  Even  before  that,  date  an  incident 
occurred  which  gives  strikiogevidenceof  fe- 
T04Uty  in  hi^h  places.  In  1.885,  when  the 
king  was  on  nis  way  to  Scotland,  Sir  Ralph 
de  Stafford,  a  knight  in  the  oueen's  service, 
was  murdered  at  York  by  the  king's  own 
half-brother.  Sir  John  Holland.  The  mur- 
dered man  was  at  the  time  on  bis  way  to 
l^ndon  with  messages  to  the  queen.  He 
was  llie  Bon  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  and  was 
a  boon  companion  of  Richard,  with  whom  he 
had  been  brought  up  from  an  early  Age.  His 
father  applied  to  the  king  for  justice.  The 
murderer  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
*"  irley ;  but  Richard  confiscated  his  goods 
ahowed   his   determination    to  punish 

e  even  where  the  closest  famil  v  ties  stood 

tlteway.   The  kinp's  mother,  who  was  also 
"'"  "  of  the  murderer,  strove  in  vain  to 
,  and  died  of  grief  that  her  prayers 
ineiSectual.     After  her  death,  appa- 
',  Richard  ut  length  consented  to  par- 

■The  incidi'nt  juat  recorded  arose,  as  we  are 


informed  by  Froiasort,  out  of  an  encounttf 
between  Sir  John  Holland's  retinue  and  that 
of  a  Bohemian  knight,  whose  life  one  of 
Stafford's  archers  had  been  able  tJD  protect. 
only  by  slaying  one  of  Holland's  squires. 
The  queen  had  brought  with  her  into  Eng- 
land, oesides  Bohemian  fashions  such  as  la- 
diefl'  aide  saddles  and  the  extraordinary  cap 
worn  Inr  ladies  in  those  days,  a  numerous 
body  of  Bohemian  followers,  who  not  only 
excited  national  prejudice  against  them,  but 
added  to  the  expenses  of  u  very  expensive 
court.  There  is  no  appearance  that  the  queen 
herself  shared  their  unpopularity.  The  re- 
spect with  which  she  is  spoken  of  by  contem- 
porary writers  leads  us  to  infer  the  contrary. 
The  devoted  attachment  of  her  husband,  who 
seldom  allowed  her  to  quit  his  side,  was  of  a 
kind  unusual  among  royal  personases.  But 
the  great  expenses  of  the  household  liad  cer- 
tainly a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  approach- 
ing stmiggle  between  king  and  parliament, 
wliich  forms  the  UuminB  point  of  Richard's 
reign.  On  one  point  only — thougb  the  fact 
ia  not  very  well  authenticated — does  it  seem 
tbat  Anne  carried  her  friendship  and  par~ 
tiality  too  far ;  for  it  is  said  tliat  ahe  wrote 
to  Pope  Urban  VI  in  favour  of  the  divorce 
which  the  Duke  of  Ireland  sought  in  order 
that  he  might  marry  one  of  her  Bohemian 
maids  of  honour.  On  what  pretence  such  a 
suit  was  instituted  we  do  not  know;  but 
it  was  deeply  resented  in  England,  as  the 
duchess  was  a  daughter  of  Ingram  de  Coucy, 
d  uke  of  Bedford,  and  was  cousin  gennnn  to  the 
king  himself. 

In  1387  t  he  Duke  of  Ireland  and  the  other 
ministers,  by  whose  advice  the  king  liad  been 
guided,  were  forced  to  fly  the  country  bv  a 
confederacy  of  five  leading  noblemen  with 
Gloucester  at  their  head,  who  marched  up  to 
London  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  and 
tf>ok  possession  of  the  capital.  Gloucester 
even  aimed  at  the  king's  deposition,  but  found 
that  he  could  not  reckon  surely  on  the  sup- 
port of  his  confederates.  Tlie  five  lor&, 
however,  took  possession  of  the  government, 
removed  a  number  of  ladies  from  the  royal 
household,  and  called  to  a  severe  reckoning 
all  those  other  friends  of  the  king  who  had 
not.  yet  escaped.  Under  their  direction  the 
'Merciless  Parliament'  (1386)  caused  the 
whole  body  of  the  judges  to  be  arrest«d,  and 
the  king's  late  ministers  condemned  as  trai- 
tors. They  banished  the  former  to  Ireland, 
and  the  king's  confessor  also,  because  be  had 
concealed  fi«m  the  five  lords  the  policy  of  the 
king's  council.  They  impcttchetl  and  sent  to 
the  block  Sir  Simon  Burley  and  some  others. 
Hurley  was  an  old  companion  in  arms  of  the 
Black  Prince,  who  haa  committed  to  him 
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the  charge  of  his  son  Richard's  education. 
It  was  he,  moreover,  who  had  gone  to  Prague 
on  Richard's  behalf  to  ask  Anne  in  marriage, 
and  the  queen  was  naturally  interested  in 
him  more  than  the  other  victims.  Richard 
himself  interceded  for  him  most  urgently, 
and  Anne  was  three  hours  on  her  knees  be- 
fore the  lords  praying  that  they  would  spare 
his  life.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
'  M^aimeJ  said  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  her 
with  insolent  familiarity,  ^  pray  for  yourself, 
and  for  your  husband ;  you  nad  much  better.' 
Next  year  the  king  emancipated  himself 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  conroderate  lords. 
He  asked  his  uncle  Gloucester  at  the  council 
table  to  tell  him  how  old  he  was ;  and  when 
the  duke  replied  that  he  was  twenty-two, 
^Then,'  said  Richard,  'I  must  be  able  to 
manage  my  own  affairs  as  every  heir  in  my 
kingdom  can  do  at  twenty-one.'  On  this  he 
commanded  the  great  seal  and  the  keys  of 
the  exchequer  to  be  nven  up  to  him,  dis- 
missed Gloucester  and  most  of  the  other 
lords,  and  governed  for  some  years  after  with 
prudence  and  moderation.  The  only  occur- 
rence which  for  a  while  threatened  to  renew 
old  differences  was  when  in  1392  the  king 
demanded  a  loan  of  1,000/.  from  the  city  of 
London,  which  the  citizens  not  only  refused 
to  give,  but  would  not  allow  a  willing  lender 
to  advance,  insomuch  that  they  nearly  killed 
the  Lombard  who  offered  it.  ITie  king  caused 
the  mayor  and  sheriffs  to  be  arrested,  and  it 
was  decreed  in  council  that  the  city  should 
forfeit  its  privileges  and  be  govemea  thence- 
forth by  wardens.  The  city  made  a  humble 
submission,  and  appealed  to  Queen  Anne  as 
mediatrix.  Richard's  wrath  was  appeased. 
*  I  will  go,'  he  said,  *  to  London  and  console 
the  citizens ;  nor  will  I  suffer  them  further 
to  despair  of  my  favour.'    He  accordingly 

rsed  through  the  city  on  Wednesday, 
Aug.,  in  great  pomp  and  splendour,  the 
queen  by  his  side  wearing  a  rich  golden  crown 
that  was  presented  to  her  at  Southwark,  and 
robes  glittering  all  over  with  gems.  During 
their  whole  progress  the  kins' and  queen  were 
received  witli  enthusiasm.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  age  had  exhausted  itself  in  devising  pa- 
geants for  their  entertainment ;  and  a  minute 
account  of  the  day's  festivity  was  composed 
in  Latin  verse  by  a  contemporary  poet.  The 
procession  ended  at  Westminster  Hall,  where 
Richard  took  his  seat  on  the  king's  bench, 
sceptre  in  hand,  and  the  queen  kneeling  at 
his  feet  made  her  formal  intercession  for  the 
city.  Richard  raised  her  from  her  knees  and 
seated  her  beside  himself;  then  addressing 
the  mayor,  assured  him  of  renewed  favour 
and  gave  him  back  the  key  and  the  sword. 
On  19  Sept.  a  formal  pardon,  dated  at  Wood- 


stock, was  granted  to  the  mayor,  8hen&, 
and  aldermen.    It  is  four  times  stated  in  the 
document  that  it  was  granted  at  the  mter- 
cession  of  the  queen.    Just  before  this  g^t 
triumph,  accoxmng  to  the  date  given  in  t 
contemporary  memorandum,  the  king  and 
queen  oined  in  the  refectory  of  the  Grey 
Friars  of  Salisbury,  with  a  great  attendance 
of  bishops  and  lords,  on  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (15  Auff.),  1392, 
the  king  wearing  his  crown  and  ful  the  in- 
si^a  of  royalty  (JSuhgium^  ed.  Haydon, 
iii.  869).    Tnis  must  have  been  the  meeting 
of  the  council  in  which  it  was  agreed  on  what 
terms  the  city  of  London  shomd  be  restored 
to  favour. 

Two  years  later  Anne  died  of  the  pestilence 
at  Shene  on  Whit  Sunday,  7  June  1394. 
She  was  mourned  by  her  husband  with  a  bit- 
terness of  grief  that  knew  no  moderation. 
'  Besides  cursing  the  place  where  she  died,^ 
says  the  chronicler  Stow,  *•  he  did  also  for 
anger  throw  down  the  buildings,  unto  the 
wmch  the  former  kings,  being  wearied  of  the 
city,  were  wont  for  pleasure  to  resort.'  The 
funeral  was  put  off  till  3  Aug.,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  made  as  magnificent  as  possible. 
Peers  were  required  to  be  in  attendance  with 
their  wives  in  London  on  the  Wednesday 
previous,  which  was  29  July,  and  to  accom- 
pany the  corpse  from  Shene  to  Westminster 
the  day  before  the  interment.  Abundance 
of  wax  was  procured  from  Flanders  for  flam- 
beaux. The  rank  of  the  deceased  queen,  as 
daughter  of  an  emperor,  was  thought  to  re- 
quire higher  honours  than  had  been  paid  even 
to  Queen  Philippa.  Yet  one  disagreeable 
incident  marred  tne  solemnity.  The  turbu- 
lent Earl  of  Arundel,  one  of  tlie  five  lords  of 
1387,  absented  himself  from  the  procession 
which  accompanied  the  body  from  St.  Paul's 
to  Westminster,  and  then,  arriving  late  at  the 
abbey,  asked  permission  to  leave  esirly  on  ur- 
gent business.  Richard  was  deeply  offended 
at  what  he  evidently  regarded  as  a  wilful 
slight,  and  seems  to  have  dra^-n  his  sword 
upon  the  earl.  *•  The  king  himself,'  says  the 
contemporary  writer  from  whom  our  only 
knowledge  of  the  incident  is  derived,  *  pol- 
luted the  place  with  the  blood  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  at  the  commencement  of  the  funeral 
office.'  He  also  ordered  the  earl  that  same 
day  to  the  Tower,  but  a  week  later  issued  a 
warrant  for  his  liberation  (Rtmeb,  vii.  784, 
785).  Anne  died  childless,  but  lamented  by 
all,  alike  the  great  and  the  humble,  to  whom 
she  had  endeared  herself  by  her  constant  de- 
sire to  promote  the  general  wel&re.  Her 
husband  caused  a  gorgeous  tomb  to  be  erected 
over  her  at  Westminster,  and  ordered  his  own 
effigy  to  be  raised  upon  it  alongside  of  hers, 


'witb  their  hands  clasped  togethe 
monomeiit  etill  remains,  and  coaveys  a  very 
perfect  notion  of  the  queen's  personal  appear- 
ance' :  but  the  head-dr«ss  was  removed  by 
Oromwell'i  soldiers  when  they  stabled  their 
horses  in  the  abbey. 

Anne  of  Bohenim  has  commonty  the  repute 
of  havimr  fnvoiired  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe. 
No  spccioc  instance,  however,  has  been  shown 
of  her  active  patronage  of  the  reformer,  who 
died  just  three  years  after  she  came  to  Eng- 
land. A  passage,  cil«d  by  Uusa  from  Wy- 
elite's  wTLtingB,  does  indeed  suggest  that  she 
r«ad  the  gospels  in  three  lan^a^^,  Bohe- 
miaji,  Qemian,  and  Latin ;  but  this  does  not 
go  far  to  establish  sny  sympathy  wilh  Wy- 
clifie'a  principles,  There  is  no  doubt  that 
she  was  highly  educated.  Her  father  knew 
t^he  importance  of  learning,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  university  of  Prague.  She 
■wtia  at  least  indirectly  instrumental  in  spread- 
ing  Wycliffe's  views  by  the  mere  fkct  of  her 
xnarrisge :  for  it  woa  the  Bohemians  in  her  | 
trun  who  first  introduced  his  writings  to 
John  Hubs.  It  is  well  known  that  even  at  the 
preaeut  day  many  of  those  writings  exist  in 
*nanuscriptat  Vienna  and  at  Prague,  of  which 
copies  are  rare  or  not  to  be  found  in  England. 
[Walainghnin's  HiBtori  a  Angli  nma  an  d  Ypod  ig> 
maMeustrisi  Frotsaorti  Hist.  Kic&i^li  Uamoau- 
vdio  qnondnm  de  Evsiham,  ed.  Heame ;  Chronieque 
•da  la  Tni'son  et  Hort  de  liichart  Deux,  ed.  Wil- 


J'oems.i.  282-300;  RottE  of  Parliament,  iii.  378 
Itymer'a  Fcpdera  (181S),  voL  vii. ;  and  among 
modern  writers  StrickUnd's  Lives  of  the  Queens, 
Tol.  i.;  Wnllon'B  Itichfinl  U,  and  Hofler's  Anna 
Ton  Lmenihurg.]  J.  O. 

AirNE(I4o6-1485  ),queen  of  Richard  m, 
was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Nevill,  earl  of 
Warwick,  known  in  history  as  '  the  King-  , 
maker,'  and  of  Anne,  the  heiress  of  the 
formeiT  earlij,  of  the  Beauchamp  family.  She 
was  bom  at  Warwick  Castle  on  11  June 
1456-  She  had  aneldereister  named  Isabel, 
born  also  at  Warwick  in  14fil,  who  was  the 
only  otherchild  her  fat  her  had.  In  1461,  when 
she  was  about  seven  years  old,  Henry  \1 
was  deposed,  and  Edwnrd  IV  crowned  king 
by  her  father's  means.  In  1466  she  and 
her  cister  were  present  at  the  enthronement 
of  her  uncle,  George  Nevill,  as  archbishop  of 
York ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  at  the  ban~ 
quet  which  followed,  her  future  husband, 
FUchartl,  then  Dukeof  Oloucester,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  table  (Lglakd'b  Collecta- 
nea, vi.  4).  In  1469  her  father,  the  Ear!  of 
Warwick,  intrigued  against  Edward  IV,  and 
•edaced  the  king's  brother  Clarence  from  his 
allegiance.     He   stirred   up    a   rebellion   in 


England  and  withdrew  to  Calais,  of  which 
place  he  was  governor;  and  there  Clarence 
married  his  daughter  Isabel.  Tlie  countess 
and  ber  two  daughters  appear  to  bare  been 
at  Calais  before  the  earl  and  Clarence  arrived 
there.  Immediately  after  the  marringe  these 
two  lords  returned  again  to  England,  where 
Cliey  took  the  king  prisoner,and  put  some  of 
his  wife's  relations  to  death  at  Coventry. 
Edward  escaped  soon  after,  and  issued  a 
general  pardon ;  but  neit  Tear  another  re- 
bellion was  raised  in  Lincolnahire,  with  the 
view   of   making   Clarence   king.      It   was 

!|uelled  at  the  buttle  called  Lose-coat  field, 
ought  near  Stamford,  and  Clarence  and 
Warwick  escaped  with  some  diSiculty  once 
more  across  the  sea.  The  Duchess  of  Clarence 
fled  with  her  husband,  and  was  delivered  of 
a  child  on  board  ship  while  crossing  the 
Channel.  Thev  were  obliged  to  land,  not  at 
Calais,  where  Warwick's  own  lieutenant  re- 
fused him  entrance,  but  at  Dieppe ;  and  they 
were  well  received  by  Louis  SI,  with  whom 
tLe  earl  hod  long  been  in  secret  correspond- 

And  now  began  a  negotiation  of  a  kind 
unparalleled  in  history.  The  Preach  king 
set  himself  to  reconcile  the  high-spirited 
Margaret  of  Anjou  with  the  man  who  hnd 
turned  her  husband  off  the  throne,  his  object 
being  to  unite  Warwick,  Clarence,  and  the 
house  of  Lancaster  in  one  confederacy  against 
King  Edward.  His  efforts  were  succMsfuJ, 
and  a  treaty  was  at  length  agreed  and  swoni 
to  at  Angera,  by  which  Manpret  agreed  to 
pardon  Wsrwiclc,  and  Warwick  engaged  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  King  Henry,  while 
Louis,  for  his  part,  undertook  to  assist  them 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  It  was  further 
arranged  that  after  the  kingdom  had  been 
recovered  for  Henry,  his  son  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  should  marry  Warwick's  daughter 
Anne.  Meanwhile  they  were  solemnly  be- 
trothed at  Angers,  and  Warwick  and  Clarence 
set  out  on  their  eTpodition  for  the  conquest 
of  England.  They  succeeded  bevond  all  ex- 
pectation, insomuch  that  King  Edward  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  obliged  to  eecflpe  be- 
yond sea.  Henry  VI  was  set  at  liberty  and 
was  king  once  more.  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
her  son,  and  her  son's  Jiancfr,  prepared  at 
once  toset  out  for  England;  but  the  weather 
was  BO  stormy  that  they  were  detained  seven- 
teen days  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  before 
they  could  cross.  At  length  they  landed  at 
Weymouth  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday, 
14  April  1471.  But  meanwhile  a  great 
change  bad  (alien  place.  Edward  IV  had 
obtained  aid  &om  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  had  already  effected 
his  crossing  into   England  while  Margaret 
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was  waiting  for  a  wind.  He  had,  moreover, 
won  the  decisive  battle  of  Bamet  on  the  very 
day  that  Margaret  landed ;  who  learned  to 
her  dismay  on  Easter  Monday  that  her  new 
supporter,  Warwick,  was  slam  and  her  hus- 
band once  more  a  prisoner.  Moreover,  she 
was  deserted  by  Clarence,  who  had  made 
peace  with  his  brother  Edward.  Neverthe- 
less, encouraged  by  the  support  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  she  went  on  into  the  West  coun- 
try, summoning  the  people  to  join  her  in  de- 
fence of  her  husband's  rights.  She  was  joined 
by  a  large  company  out  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  but  was  met  at  Tewkesbury  by 
Edward  at  the  head  of  a  superior  force,  and 
utterly  defeated.  Young  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales,  was  either  slain  in  the  field,  or,  as 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  shame- 
fully butchered  after  the  battle;  and  Richard, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who  afterwards  married 
the  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced,  is 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  an  accom- 
plice in  tne  (deed.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  observe  that  no  early  writer  considers  him 
the  sole  agent  in  this  particular  crime.  He 
was  at  that  time  only  m  his  nineteenth  year, 
and  his  education  in  ferocity  was  only  just 
beginning. 

Anne  was  now,  according  to  most  writers, 
a  widow.  But  the  marriage  arranged  at 
Angers  between  her  and  Prince  Edward  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  solemnised. 
She  was  at  this  time  not  quite  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  she  must  have  looked  upon  her 
brother-in-law  Clarence  as  her  chief  protec- 
tor, who  seems  to  have  treated  her  as  his 
ward.  For  he,  perceiving  that  his  own 
brother  Gloucester  desired  to  have  her  for 
Ids  wife,  not  only  disapproved  the  match,  but 
induced  her  to  put  on  disguise  in  order  to 
escape  his  attentions.  Richard,  however, 
discovered  her  place  of  concealment,  where 
he  found  her  in  the  attire  of  a  kitchenmaid, 
and  took  her  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin's. 
The  dispute  between  the  brothers  was  car- 
ried before  the  king's  council.  Clarence  self- 
ishly declared  that  Richard  might  have  his 
sister-in-law  if  he  pleased,  but  they  should 
part  no  livelihood  ;  he  himself  meant  to  be 
sole  heir  of  all  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  pro- 
perty, except  some  portions  which  had  al- 
ready been  granted  by  patent  to  his  brother. 
Little  regard  was  paid  by  either  brother  to 
the  claims  oftheir  mot hei^in-law,the  widowed 
Countess  of  Warwick,  who  was  at  this  time 
living  in  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu,  and  pe- 
titioning parliament  and  the  king  for  resti- 
tution of  her  own  inheritance.  In  1473, 
apparently,  the  king  had  some  thought  of 
doing  her  justice.  In  that  vear  she  left 
sanctuary,  and  was  conveyed  into  the  north 


by  Sir  James  Tyrell,  when  she  apparently  put 
herself  under  the  protection  or  Gloucester. 
^  The  king,'  says  a  contemporary  letter-writer, 
<  has  restored  the  Countess  of  W  arwick  to  all 
her  inheritance,  and  she  has  granted  it  unto 
my  lord  of  Gloucester,  with  whom  she  is.' 
In  May  1474  the  dispute  between  the  brothers 
was  settled  at  her  expense.  An  act  passed 
in  parliament  that  they  should  diviae  the 
whole  inheritance  between  them  and  succeed 
to  it  at  once  '  as  if  the  said  countess  were 
now  naturally  dead.'  A  singular  provision 
was  also  added  'that  if  the  said  Kichard, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Anne  be  hereafter 
divorced,  and  after  the  same  be  lawfully 
married,'  they  should  still  have  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  act  just  as  if  no  divorce  had  takm 
place.  What  this  could  have  implied  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  divine,  unless  it  be  that 
there  was  some  doubt  whether  a  real  mar- 
riage had  taken  place.  There  seems  to  be  no 
precise  record  or  the  date  of  the  event,  and 
perhaps  a  dispensation  should  have  been  pro- 
cured to  make  it  valid.  Their  only  son,  Ed- 
ward, was  bom  at  Middleham  Castle  {JSunot 
Boll,  64)  in  1476,  as  we  may  infer  from  his 
having  been  a  little  over  seven  when  created 
nrince  of  Wales  (Heabite's  jBom,  217).  At 
Middleham  Richard  and  Anne  made  their 
principal  abode  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
brother's  reign.  The  locality  was  convenient 
for  him  as  warden  of  the  West  Marches 
against  Scotland,  an  office  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  in  which  he  ac- 
quitted himself  so  well  that  it  was  confirmed 
to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  by 
parliament  in  1482  (HolU  of  Pari  vi.  2W). 
At  Middleham  we  may  presume  that  Anne 
remained  durinjf  her  husband's  very  success- 
ful campaign  in  Scotland;  and  here,  no 
doubt,  they  were  both  staying  (for  Richard, 
at  least,  was  in  Yorkshire  according  to  Poly- 
dore  Vergil)  when  the  death  of  Edward  IV 
called  him  suddenly  up  to  London. 

That  was  in  April  1483.  In  June  Richard 
usurped  the  crown,  and  Anne  was  aueen. 
On  6  July  she  was  crowned  along  witn  him 
at  Westminster  Abbey  with  peculiar  splen- 
dour. He  soon  after  left  her  at  Windsor  to 
go  on  a  progress,  at  first  towards  the  west 
of  England ;  but  she  rejoined  him  at  War- 
wick and  went  on  with  him  to  York,  where 
the  citizens  gave  them  a  magnificent  recep" 
tion.  Here  they  staved  some  days,  and  on 
8  September  Richard  created  their  son  E^" 
wara  prince  of  Wales.  This  was  the  occa- 
sion that  is  sometimes  inaccurately  spoken 
of  as  Richard's  second  coronation,  when  he 
and  Queen  Anne  walked  through  the  streets 
in  solemn  procession,  with  crowns  upon  thetf 
heads.    Next  year,  on  9  April,  the  youD^ 
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prince  died  at  Middleham,  and  Richard  and 
Anne  were  childless.  It  was  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment, and  no  doubt  tended  to  make  the 
ill-won  throne  st  ill  more  insecure.  Whether 
it  affected  Anne's  health  we  do  not  know ; 
but  ahe  did  not  outlive  her  son  a  whole  year. 
Her  end,  according  to  some  accounts,  was 
liastened  by  foul  play ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  even  while  she  was  alive  a 
ahameful  rumour  was  propagated  that  after 
her  removal  Richard  miglit  possibly  marry 
hia  niece  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  I V , 
and  so  defeat  the  designs  of  Richmond.  After 
ahe  fell  ill,  Richard  abstained  from  her  bed, 
alleging  that  he  was  advised  to  do  so  by 
phyaicians.  It  is  said,  also,  that  he  com- 
plained to  several  nobles  of  her  barrenness, 
and  thereby  created  a  belief  that  she  would 
not  be  allowed  to  live  long.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  clear  that  her  illness  lasted  some  time. 
Her  death  occurred  on  16  March  1486,  the 
day  of  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

Three  portraits  of  Anne  exist,  two  of  them 
drawn  by  her  chaplain,  Rous  of  Warwick, 
in  an  illuminated  roll,  now  in  the  Heralds' 
College.  The  third  is  in  a  similar  roll,  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  She 
aeems  to  have  been  a  lady  with  well-formed 
regular  features  and  long  flowing  hair. 

[Pftston  Letters ;  Hist.  CroylAod  Contin. ;  Jo. 
Boasi  Hist.  Regum,  ed.  Heamo ;  Polydore  Vergil ; 
Hall  and  Grafton ;  Kxcerpta  Hi»torica  (S.  Bent- 
ley),  380 ;  Cott.  MS.  Julius  B.  xii.  317.]  J.  O. 

ANNE  (1507-1536),  the  second  queen 
of  Henry  VIII,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  afterwards  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire and  Ormond.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Sir  Geoffrey  Boleyn,  a  prosperous  London 
merchant,  who  was  lora  mayor  in  1457, 
and  who  purchased  the  manor  of  Blick- 
ling  in  Norfolk  from  the  veteran  Sir  John 
Faatolf.  Thrift  seems  to  have  prepared  the 
way  for  the  future  greatness  of  the  famil;^. 
Sir  Geofir^  married  a  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Lord  Hoo  and  Hasting.  His  son,  Sir 
IVilliam  Boleyn  of  Blickling,  married  Mar- 
gantf  daughter  and  coheir  of  Thomas  Butler, 
«arl  of  Omond ;  and  their  son.  Sir  Thomas 
(though  he  had  an  elder  brother,  Sir  Jame«, 
to  whom  the  Norfolk  estate  first  descended), 
married  Elixabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  who,  for  his  services 
in  defeating  the  Scots  at  Flodden,  was  after- 
wards made  duke  of  Norfolk.  These  were  the 
parents  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  according  to 
Ctmden  (Introduction  to  Annals  of  £hz,)j 
was  bom  in  1507.  She  had  a  brother  named 
Georgey  afterwards  Viscount  Rochford,  and 
an  elder  sister  named  Mary,  some  parts  of 
whose  personal  history  have  been  confounded 


with  her  own.  It  was  Mary  Boleyn,  not 
Anne,  who  went  over  to  France  in  the  suite 
of  Henry  VUI*s  sister  Maiy,  when  she  was 
married  to  Louis  XII  in  1514.  Anne,  how- 
ever, did  visit  France  somewhat  later,  and 
spent  some  years  at  the  French  court.  She 
was  probably  taken  thither  by  her  father 
when  he  was  sent  over  as  ambassador  to 
Francis  I  in  1519,  and  being  made,  as  Caven- 
dish observes,  *one  of  the  French  queen's 
women,'  she  remained  there  till  the  end  of 
1521  or  beginning  of  the  year  1522,  when, 
owing  to  the  hostile  intentions  of  England 
towards  France,  she  was  called  home.  She 
took  part  in  one  of  the  court  revels  in  March 
1522 ;  and  it  is  certain  that  she  soon  found 
more  than  one  admirer  besides  the  king.  Sir 
lliomas  Wyatt,  the  poet,  paid  her  marked 
attentions,  though  he  was  at  the  time  a 
married  man.  Little  respect  was  shown  to 
conjugal  ties  by  Henry  VIlI's  courtiers.  The 
king  himself  had  before  this  time  dishonoured 
Anne's  sister  Mary,  whom  he  married  to  Sir 
William  Gary;  and  it  is  something  to  say 
for  Anne  in  the  midst  of  that  exceedingly 
corrupt  court  that  she  did  not  yield  in  the 
same  manner.  A  more  honourable  suitor 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Lord  Henry  Percy, 
heir  to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland ;  but 
when  liis  attachment  became  manifest,  Wol- 
sey  put  a  stop  to  it  by  the  king's  direction. 
He  called  the  young  lord  before  him  in  his 
gallery,  reproved  him  for  his  indiscretion  in 
entangling  himself  ^with  a  foolish  girl  in 
the  court,  and  informed  him  that  the  king 
had  been' arranging  to  marry  her  to  someone 
else,  filially  sending  for  the  earl,  his  father, 
who  tlireatened  to  disinherit  him  for  his 
presumption. 

The  kin^  had  in  truth  planned  a  marriag^e 
for  her  while  she  was  still  in,  France,  and  it 
was  to  this  that  Wolsey  no  doubt  alluded, 
and  not  to  any  secret  design  of  Henry  to 
marry  her  himself;  for  the  occurrence  can  be 

E roved  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence  to 
ave  taken  place  as  early  as  1522,  that  is  to 
say,  within  a  year  of  her  return  from  France. 
That  Cavendish,  from  whom  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  should  have  interpreted 
it  otherwise,  is  not  wonderful,  as  he  wrote 
many  years  afterward^,  and  Imew  nothing 
of  the  earlier  projecM  The  intended  matcn 
was  with  Sir  Fiers  Sutler,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Ormond,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  State  Papers  of  1520  and  1521  as  a  con- 
venient project  for  reconciling  two  rival 
families  in  Ireland.  It  was,  however,  dropped 
not  long  after  Anne's  return  from  Franca  In 
April  1522,  which  was  just  after  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Englisn  court,  her  father 
received  two  separate  grants  of  lands  and 
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offices  from  the  crown,  and  like  favours  con- 
tinued to  be  bestowed  upon  him  during  the 
three  following  years,  in  the  last  of  which 
(1525)  he  was  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  Kochford.  That  this  steady  flow 
of  honours  marks  the  beffinninff  of  the  king's 
attachment  to  his  second  daughter  there  can 
be  little  doubt ;  but  the  secret  of  Henry's 
intentions  was  well  kept,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  year  1527  that  he  was  known  to  contem- 
plate so  serious  a  step  as  a  divorce  from  his 
nrst  wife,  Katharine  of  Arragon.  Some  of 
the  love-letters  that  he  addressed  to  Anne 
Boleyn  during  this  period  (which  have  by 
some  unexplained  means  found  their  way 
into  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  have  more 
than  once  been  printed)  give  an  extraordinary 
notion  of  the  progress  of  this  intrigue.  In 
one  or  two  the  royal  lover  expresses  himself 
like  a  young  ffallant  languishing  in  despair, 
complaining  that  he  has  been  woundea  for 
more  than  a  year  with  the  dart  of  love,  and 
is  unable  to  bear  her  absence.  In  others  he 
has  grown  bolder  and  more  familiar,  even 
passing  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  indulging 
m  gross  allusions.  It  is  evident  that  though 
the  lady  at  first  ^ve  him  little  encourage- 
ment in  his  suit,  it  was  from  no  particular 
sense  of  delicacy  on  her  part ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  king  had  committed  himself  to 
the  course  of  seeking  a  divorce  in  order  to 
marry  her,  she  allowed  him  to  address  her  in 
a  style  which  would  have  been  an  insult  to 
a  really  modest  woman. 

In  May  1527  certain  secret  proceeding^ 
were  commenced  before  Wolsey  as  legate, 
the  king  being  summoned  (of  course  by  his 
own  desire)  to  defend  himself  on  a  charge 
of  cohabiting  with  the  wife  of  his  deceased 
brother  Arthur.  By  this  shameful  device 
was  it  at  first  proposed  to  set  aside  a  marriage 
of  eighteen  years'  standing.  The  object, 
however,  was  not  found  practicable  after 
such  a  ifashion,  and  the  proceedings  were 
discontinued.  The  aftair  was  kept  a  pro- 
found secret,  and  nothing  whatever  was 
known  of  it  till  our  own  day,  when  the 
original  record  of  the  proceedings  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Record  Office,  fiut  though 
this  particular  step  was  efiectually  concealed, 
Katharine  immediately  afterwards  gained 
some  knowledge  of  the  king's  intentions,  and 
the  rumour  soon  became  pretty  general  that 
Henry  was  seeking  a  divorce.  Next  year 
Cardinal  Campeggio  was  sent  by  the  pope  to 
England  to  try  tlie  cause  along  with  Wolsey, 
ana  both  the  King  and  Anne  Boleyn  seem  to 
have  been  sanguine  of  a  favourable  issue. 
Splendid  apartments  were  fitted  up  for  Anne 
at  Greenwich,  close  by  those  ot  the  king, 
and  courtiers  repaired  to  her  every  day  in 


crowds,  while  the  queen  was  comparatiTely 
neglected.    It  was  evidently  intended  to  ac- 
custom the  people  by  deffiees  to  her  fdtuze 
p<)sition :  but  the  people  looked  on  in  sullen 
silence  (Ls  GbasVb  Hut,  du  Divareef  iu. 
231-2).    A  few  months  later,  in  June  1529, 
the  French  ambassador  stron^j^  susnected 
that  the  couple  had  already  anticipatea  mar- 
riage while  the  case  was  still  oefoie  the 
legates  {id,  825).    But  the  expected  sentence 
was  not  pronounced,  the  cause  was  revoked 
to  Rome,  and  four  years  more  passed  away 
before  the  king  dared  to  take  that  step  wfaicn, 
according  to  his  own  contention,  be  had  all 
along  been  free  to  take  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility.   During  those  four  years,  or  at  all 
events  during  some  of  them,  the  relations 
which  subsisted  between  the  king  and  Anne 
Boleyn  could  scarcely  be  matter  of  doubt. 
After  Henry  had  finally  parted  with  his  wife 
in  1531,  Anne  went  about  with  him  from 
place  to  place,  reviled  and  hated  by  the  people. 
At  Rome  she  was  distinctly  spolcen  of  as  the 
king's  mistress,  and  even  Simon  GhrynsBus,  who 
visited  England  in  the  year  just  menti(med 
and  had  every  wish  to  cultivate  Henry's  good 
will,  was  not  certain  that  she  had  not  Ixxme 
him  children  {Oriffintil  Letters  relating  to 
the  Reformation^  Parker  Society,  ii.  552). 
In  fact  Henrys  conduct  in  cohabiting  with 
her,  as  well  as  in  repudiating  his  lawfiu  wife, 
is  reproved  in  more  than  one  papal  brief 
issued  in  the  year  1532;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  imputation  was  disavowed 
even  by  the  king  himself. 

All  this  while  the  king's  suit  for  a  divorce 
was  before  the  courta  at  Rome,  but  various 
subordinate  issues  had  been  raised  by  Henry's 
agents,  really  with  the  \'iew  of  removing  the 
cause  once  more  and  preventing  an  impartial 
decision.  At  length,  at  Easter  in  the  year 
1533,  it  was  made  known  that  the  king  had 
actually  married  Anne  Boleyn  on  or  about 
St.  Paul's  day  (25  Jan.)  preceding.  No 
sentence  had  yet  been  given  declaring  the 
king's  former  marriage  invalid;  but  some 
nuptial  rite,  it  seems,  nad  been  performed  in 
the  strictest  secrecy,  and  when  the  fact  was 
announced  Anne  was  already  some  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy.  A  sentence,  how- 
!  ever,  was  soon  after  obtained  from  Archbishop 
Oranmer  pronouncing  the  marriage  with 
Katharine  null,  and  another  sentence  de- 
claring Anne  Boleyn  the  king's  lawful  wife, 
immediately  after  which  Anne  was  crowned 
on  Whitsunday  at  Westminster  Hall  with 
great  magnificence. 

She  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  her 
ambition ;  but  never  was  woman  in  exalted 
station  less  to  be  envied,  even  in  the  moment 
of  her  triumph.  ■  Her  coronation  excited  no 
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enthusiasm  out  of  doors,  and  real  lore  was 
absent  within.  The  passion  which  had  thus 
far  blinded  the  king  was  already  on  the  wane. 
Within  three  months  of  her  coronation  he 
gaTe  her  cause  of  jealousy,  and,  when  she 
complained  of  his  conduct,  brutally  told  her 
to  shut  her  eves  '  as  her  betters  had  done,' 
for  he  had  the  power  to  humhTe  her  even 
more  than  he  had  raised  heri  It  was  very 
shortly  after  this  incident  that  she  gave  birth  . 
to  her  only  daughter,  the  future  Queen  Eliza-  ■ 
bethy  on  7  Sept.  1533.  The  disappointment 
at  court  was  great,  for  physicians,  astrologers, 
and  others  had  flattered  the  kiue's  sanguine 
hopes  that  the  child  was  to  be  a  ooy.  Next 
year  there  was  a  worse  disappointment  still : 
Anne  met  with  a  miscarriage.  All  this  g^ve 
evident  satisfaction  to  the  people,  who  were 
anxious  to  see  the  Princess  Mary  restored  to 
her  place  in  the  succession.  Anne  moreover 
became  more  and  more  conscious  that  the 
king's  regard  for  her  was  diminished.  Indeed 
Henry  told  her  flatly,  when  she  complained, 
that  she  ought  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  done  for  her  already,  for  he 
would  not  do  the  same  thing  again  if  the 
matter  were  to  begin  anew.  Then  a  third 
disappointment  came,  still  greater  tlian  either 
of  the  others.  On  29  Jan.  1536 — little  more 
than  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  her  rival 
Katharine  of  Arragon — she  was  delivered 
prematurely  of  a  dead  child. 

The  climax  of  her  miseries  was  now  at 
hand.  On  Mayday  following  a  tournament 
was  held  at  Greenwich,  from  which  the  king 
suddenly  took  his  departure  with  only  six 
attendants,  leaving  the  spectators,  and  most 
of  all  (we  are  told)  the  queen,  in  perplexity  as 
to  the  cause.  If,  however,  we  may  believe  the 
Jesuit  Sanders,  who,  though  a  little  later,  is 
scarcely  a  more  one-sided  authority  than 
Hall,  the  king  had  seen  her  let  fall  a  hand- 
keorchief  that  one  of  her  supposed  lovers  in 
the  lists  might  wipe  his  face  with  it.  Such 
an  act  may  have  been  the  pretext  for  the 
Idnff's  departure,  yet  the  thmg  itself  was 
probably  neither  oetter  nor  worse  than  a 
thousand  other  trivialities  which  could  hardly 
have  escaped  notice  before.  If  Anne  was 
really  guiltyi  it  was  certainly  not  the  first 
time  she  had  shown  undue  familiarity  towards 
others  besides  the  kinff.  The  two  indict- 
ments afterwards  foundagainst  her,  in  Kent 
and  in  Middlesex,  charge  lier  with  a  number 
of  acts  of  adultery  and  also  of  incest,  ex- 
tending over  nearly  the  whole  three  years  of 
her  married  life.  These  charges,  even  though 
untrue,  must  have  been  plausible,  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  during  all  this 
period  the  kinff  saw  nothing  in  Anne's  con- 
duct that  might  have  been  construed  amiss. 


His  growing  dis^^t  no  doubt  led  him  to  in- 
terpret  her  acts  m  a  way  that  his  own  self- 
respect  had  hitherto  forbidden  him  to  do. 
But  it  was  not  in  one  day  or  one  moment  that 
his  opinion  of  her  was  altogether  changed. 
There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  even 
before  the  tournament  commenced  one  of 
Anne's  alleged  paramours  had  confessed  hia 
guilt  under  torture,  or  at  least  under  the 
dread  of  it  (see  the  remarkable  deposition  of 
George  Constantyne  in  ArchaoloffiOf  xxiii.  64 ). 
In  any  case  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the 
dropping  of  that  handkerchief  was  the  first 
thing  that  aroused  the  kin^  s  suspicions,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  real  and  well  founded. 

The  day  aft«r  the  tournament,  about  five 
in  the  evening,  Anne  was  conducted  to  the 
Tower  by  the  lord  chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  others.  On  entering  the  court- 
^te  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  protested  her 
innocence.  Her  brother  Lord  liochford  and 
her  other  alleged  paramours  seem  to  have 
been  arrested  at  an  earlier  hour  that  same 
day  and  brought  to  the  Tower  before  her. 
Lord  Rochford  was  accused  of  the  revolting 
crime  of  incest — a  charge  apparently  sup- 
ported by  his  own  wife,  but  not  more  cre- 
dible on  that  account ;  for  of  her  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  she  afterwards  sufiered 
death  for  assisting  Ilenr^-^s  fifth  queen,  Ka- 
tharine Howard,  in  her  intrigues.  The  un- 
titled oflenders,  however,  were  first  disposed 
of.  On  12  May  Sir  Francis  Weston,  Mr. 
Henry  Norris,  and  William  Brereton,  gentle- 
men of  the  privy  chamber,  with  Mark  Smea- 
ton,  a  musician,  were  arraigned  for  criminal 
intercourse  with  the  queen,  and  condemned 
of  high  treason.  Anne's  case  was  thus  pre- 
judged before  she  herself  was  put  on  ner 
trial.  She  and  her  brother  were  tried  before 
a  body  of  six-and-twenty  peers  assembled 
for  the  purpose  in  the  Tower  on  the  15th ; 
and  every  peer  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
gave  in  a  verdict  of  ^ilty.  Tlie  Duke  of 
Norfolk  then,  as  lord  high  steward,  gave  sen- 
tence that  she  should  either  be  burnt  or 
beheaded  at  the  king's  pleasure,  and  that  her 
brother  should  undergo  the  hideous  punish- 
ment that  was  usual  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
This  was,  however,  commuted  to  simple  de- 
capitation, which  he  and  the  others  sufiered 
on  the  17th,  the  queen's  execution  being  de- 
ferred till  the  19th. 

Meanwhile  on  the  17th  her  marriage  with 
the  king  was  pronounced  invalid  by  a  court 
of  ecclesiastical  lawyers  presided  over  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth.  On 
what  ^^und  this  judgment  could  have  been 
given  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  unless  it 
was  that  there  had  been  a  previous  contract 
between  her  and  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
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land :  hut  the  earl  himself  four  dnys  before 
hod  solemnly  deni^  thiH,  declaring  that  he 
had  already  rtlteHted  his  denial  hy  re^reiviug 
the  Mcrament,  and  was  ready  lo  do  to  again. 
We  may,  perhaps,  euepect  that  this  was  just 
s  little  too  much  protesting,  and  that  the 
earl,  on  croM-ezami  nation  alterwarde,  con- 
fessed enough  of  his  former  intimacy  with 
her  to  enable  ecclesiastical  lawyers  to  make 
out  a  case  of  precontract.  On  Friday,  the 
19th,  Anne  was  brought  to  execution  on 
Tower  Green  in  presence  of  the  principal 
nobility  and  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London.  On  the  scafToId  she  made  a  brief 
address  to  the  bystanders,  not  acinowledr- 
ing  the  crimes  with  which  she  was  chargea, 
but  expreesiog  perfect  suhmiasion  to  the  law 
and  declaring  that  she  accused  no  one  on 
account  of  her  death.  Her  head  was  then 
smitten  off  with  a  sword  by  the  executioner 
of  Calais,  whose  SBrvices  were  engaged  for 
the  occasion,  the  manner  of  death  beinK  one 
at  that  time  practised  in  Franco  but  wholly 
unknown  in  England. 

The  evidence  on  whirhshe  was  condemned, 
however  it  may  have  satisfied  public  opinion 
at  the  time,  would  probably  not  hare  im- 
pressed men  in  our  day  even  with  a  general 
belief  in  her  guilt,  much  less  have  iuatified 
her  execution.  No  one  of  her  allegeo  accom- 
plices except  Smeaton  appears  to  have  made 
any  confession  ;  and  the  queen  herself,  even 
when  desiring  earnestly  the  consolations  of 
religion  to  enable  her  to  prepare  for  death, 

Sotesled  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  to 
ingston,  tlie  constable  of  the  Tower,  that 
she  was  innocent  of  criminal  intercourse  with 
any  man  whomsoever.  The  charges,  we  may 
presume,  derived  their  plausibility  from  cer- 
tain acta  of  indecorous  fiimiliarity  which  the 
loose  conventionalities  of  the  court,  must 
have  for  a  long  t  ime  condoned,  and  which  in 
the  case  of  her  brother  were  positively  not  a 
little  revolting.  But  her  conduct  in  the 
days  of  her  prosperity  had  been  so  arrogant 
and  overbearing  I  hat  few  men  in  t  hose  days 
pitied  her  fate  or  doubted  that  it  had  been 
righteously  decreed.  Her  own  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  >iorfolk,  sat  in  judgment  upon  her 
and  pronounced  her  sentence.  Her  own 
father  even  was  onu  of  the  peers  who  found 
a  verdict  of  gnUty  against  her  alleged  para- 
moure,  thereby  admitting  by  implication 
that  he  considered  her  guiltv  loo.  Xo  one 
after  her  fall  seems  to  have  lell  the  smalletit 
sympathy.  Yet  her  conduct  in  prison,  aa 
described  in  the  lettcn  of  Sir  William 
Kingston,  sadly  mutilated  as  they  are  and 
illegible  from  the  Cotionian  fire,  can  hardly 
but  be  considered  to  afford  strong  presump- 
tion  of  her  innocence.     As   for   the   often 


s  Anne 

quoted  letter  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  herself  from  the  Tower,  it  is  a  mani&M 
fabrication  of  the  time  of  Queen  Eli»betli. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  met  her  hit 
with  singular  cheerfulness  and  courage ;  ia' 
Bomuch  that  Sir  William  Kingston  tew 
moved  to  write  of  her,  *  This  lady  Das  loiich 
joy  and  pleasure  in  death'  (see  also  Me- 
TEBEH,  f.  SI,  who  foUowB  a  contempom; 
account).  It  is  commonly  held  that  the 
king's  estrangement  from  her  was  due  mainly , 
if  not  entirely,  to  a  newly  developed  passios 
for  another  woman ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  he 
married  Jane  Sejrmour  with  most  indecent 
haate  immediately  aAer  Anne's  eiecalioa. 
But  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  he  mini- 
fested  with  regard  to  Anne  seems  to  btre 
heen  far  more  vehement  than  a  man  nugbt 
be  expected  to  show  who  had  simply  i"' 
tired  of  one  mistress  and  taken  up  Tilb 
another.  His  paAsion,  in  fact,  had  been  i^ 
dining  from  the  very  moment  that  he  married 
her,  and  he  only  sought  consolation  in  anpw 
attachment  for  a  hondac^thal  wasbecooiiag 
more  and  more  intolerable. 

Of  her  personal  beauty  the  opinion  of  ibe 
time  was  not  altogether  unanimous.  '  Hi- 
dame  Anne,'  says  one  writer,  '  is  not  oae  ot 
(he  handsoraeat  women  in  the  world.  ^ 
is  of  middling  stature,  swarthy  complexion, 
long  neck,  wide  mouth,  bosom  not  miicb 
raised,  and  in  fact  has  nothing  but  the  king) 
great  appetite,  and  her  eyes,  which  are  blwk 
and  beautiful '  (  Venetian  Calendar,  iv.  No. 
894).  But  besides  her  eyea  her  long  flowing 
hair,  which  she  allowed  to  fall  down  hB 
shoulders,  thick  set  with  jewels,  commanded 
general  admiration  (ib.,  Nob.  80:2,  91S);  sad 
Cranmer  himself  was  struck  with  her  at  bn 
coronation,  '  sitting  in  her  hair  upon  a  hoiM 
litter'  (Ellis's  LeUen,  Ist  aer.  ii.  37). 
That  she  knew  how  lo  make  the  most  otlW 

(lereonal  attractions  we  may  veir  well  be- 
ieve.  According  to  George  Wyatt,  the 
grandson  of  the  poet,  there  was  even  a  sligli' 
personal  defect  in  one  of  her  finger-nail!, 
which  she  generally  contrived  to  bide  wili 
the  tip  of  another  linger. 

[Brewer's  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VTU 
(Rolls  Ser.)— Bee  especialiy  the  Prefiicos,  i.  Iif. 

continuation  of  the  ssidb  work  by  QAirdaer, 
vols.  V.  vi.  and  rii. ;  Brown's  Caleuitar  of  V«op 
(Lin  Stale  Eipcrs,  vols.  iv.  and  v. ;  GayBQgo!* 
Oilendar  (Spaaish),  vols.  iii.  and  iv.;  Hall'" 
ChronU'le ;  WrioDns'ley's  Chronicle  (Ouiid.  Soc); 
tJftvendish's  Life  of  Wolsay  ;  Saodenia  de  Sdii»- 
mate  Anglieano ;  Wyatt's  Life  of  Anne  Bol^*  '• 
Meteron,  Histoire  de»  Pays  Baa,  f.  SI ;  Lw» 
Letters  of  Henry  VIII  and  Anne  Boleyn;  Bura*i 
Rymer,  Fcedera  (1818  seq.),  xiv.  470-1 ;  SUlntM 


3fi  Hon.  VIU.  c,  aa,  as  Men.  VUI,  c.  7 ;  Ellin's 
Letters,  Ut  •eries.ii.  £3  »q. ;  Baga  do  Secretis  in 
Beport  iii.  of  Dep.  Keapar  of  Pul).  E»i»n!a. 
pp.  U.  pp.  243-5.  A  Taluable  work  en  Anne 
Boleyn,  by  Mr.  Paul  Friedniann.  baa  just  ap- 
prared  (1884).  Itgires  the  fnllEsC  Hocounl  from 
the  latest  sonrcHt  of  Anne's  personnl  hiBtor;  nod 
Hu)  poUtienl  hietoiy  of  the  tioiD.  His  viow  of 
ilia  facta  Bgives  in  the  maia  with  the  aboro,  but 
i>n  the  etidenca  of  a  portrait  at  Basul  Iib  dates 
her  biilh  in  lo03  or  1 501.  He  aLio  thinks  that 
ihewBS  older  tban  her  aiator  Mary,  oyiow  which 
is  oppoited  to  fome  arideace.]  J.  G. 

ANNE  01-  Clhvbs  (1515-1557),   fourth 

Jueeo  of  Henrr  VIU,  was  the  daughter  of 
ohn,  duke  of  Cleves,  eumamed  the  Pacific. 
Her  motlier,  Mary,  was  the  only  daughter  ol 
William,  dui<e  of  Juliera,  and  her  father  was 
consequeully  posaeaaed  of  that  duchy  also 
in  her  mother's  right.  She  herself  waa  bora 
on  22  Sept.  1515.  She  had  an  elder  sifit«r, 
SybiUa,  who  waa  married  in  1537  to  John 
I<Vederic,  duke  of  Saxony,  the  leader  of  the 
Smalealdic  league;  ana  a  younger  sister, 
Amelia,  who  remained  mngle.  She  bad  also 
a  younger  brother,  William,  who,  by  an  ar- 
ruwement  made  at  Nimeguen,  become  duhe 
ofOueldrea  in  15S6,  and  united  that  duchy 
after  his  father's  death  to  those  of  hia  in- 
heritance. In  1533  her  father  established 
Lutberanism  throughout  his  dominions.  He 
wu  the  moat  powerful  supporter  of  pro- 
testantism in  the  west  of  Germany,  and  it 
waa  not  unnatural  that  after  Jane  Seymour's 
death  she  shoidd  have  been  thought  of  by 
Oromwell  as  a  mutch  for  Henry  VILT.  There 
were, however,  some  drawbacks;  and  one  was 
intimated  pretty  disliuctly  beforehand,  even 
ta  early  as  December  1537,  before  the  king 
had  been  two  months  a  widower.  John 
Hutton,  amI)aiisador  in  the  Low  Countries, 
wrote  at  thai  time  to  Cromwell,  mentioning 
her  among  other  possible  ladies.  '  The  Duke 
of  Cleves,'  he  oheerven,  'hath  a  daughter; 
bnt  I  hear  no  gjeot  praise  neither  of  her  per- 
sonage nor  beauty.'  Nevertheless,  after  the 
Gulnrc  of  some  other  negotiations,  Henry 
waa  induced,  in  the  spring  of  1539,  to  desire 
her  portrait  of  her  brnther-in-Iaw,  the  Duke 
of  Saxony,  her  fatlier  being  then  lately  dead. 
Ohristopher  Mont,  a  German  himself,  wa;^ 
the  king""  agent  »t  that  court,  and  wrote  to 
Cromwell  in  a  very  different  vein  from  what 
Hutton  had  donesome  fifteen  months  before. 
Everyman,  he  said,  praised  the  lady's  beauty. 
Slie  as  for  surpassed  her  slstM,  the  ducheef, 
'as  tlie  goldensun  didtheailvermoon.'  The 
Duka  of  Sa.vony,  however,  put  off  sending 
her  portrait,  alleging  that  hii^  pointer,  Lucsa 
Cr»iuw.'h,  wax  ill,  till  the  king  commisflioned 
his  own  artist,  itiilbcin,  to  do  the  work,  who 


painted  likenesses  both  of  her  and  of  lirr 
sister  Amelia,  which  seem  to  bave^ven  great 

satiafaction. 

It  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  features  of 
the  cose  that  so  little  seems  to  have  been 
thought  of  any  possible  object  ions  except  plain 
looks.  Nicholas  Wotton,  afterworde  dean 
of  York  and  Canterbury,  wrote  at  this  time 
from  Germany,  that  the  lady  had  been  very 
strictly  educated  by  her  mother,  the  duchess, 
'  and  in  manner  never  from  her  elbow ; '  t  hat 
she  was  very  meek  and  gentle,  but  that  she 
could  neither  read  nor  write  any  language 
hut  her  own.  She  might,  no  doubt,  leom 
English  soon,  for  shr  was  very  intelligent ; 
but  at  that  time  (within  live  mouths  of  her 
marriage)  she  knew  not  a  word  of  it,  and, 
worse  still,  she  could  not  sine  or  play  upon 
on  instrument.  Heuty  was  devotedly  fond 
of  music ;  but  in  Germany  it  was  thought 
unworthy  of  a  great  lady  to  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  art.  The  only  thing  in  whii;h 
she  was  at  all  proficient  was  needlework, 
and  with  that  she  occupied  most  of  her  time. 
The  prospect  of  her  union  with  Henry  was 
certamly  for  from  satisfactory.  NeverthelesB 
everything  was  arranged.  Frederic  of  Ba- 
varia, count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  come  to 
England  accompanied  by  the  yice-chaneellor 
of  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  to  con- 
clude the  match,  and  the  treaty  was  signed 
at  Windsor  24  Sept.  1639.  Anne  left  Dlis- 
seldorf  and  proceeded  by  easy  stages  to  Calais, 
where  she  was  met,  11  Dec.,  by  rilxwilliam, 
earl  of  Southampton,  lord  high  admiral,  and 
a  great  array  of  English  lords  and  gentle- 
men. She  waa  received  with  immense  firing 
of  guns  both  from  the  town  and  from  the 
ships  in  Calais  haven.  She  remained  at 
Cauiis  fifteen  days  for  lack  of  favourable 
wind,  but  crossed  on  27  Dec,  and  landed 
at  Deal.  Thence  she  proceeded,  by  Dover, 
Canterbury,andSittingboumc,  to  Hochesler. 
She  was  met  on  Barham  down  and  conducted 
into  Canterbury  by  the  archbishop  and  four 
of  his  suflragans  with  a  great  company  'if 
gentlemen.  Again  she  was  met  on  Rnintiam 
down  and  conducted  into  Rochester  by  the 
Dulie  of  Norfolk  and  a  ^reat  company  of 
lords,  knights,  and  esquireii.  She  reached 
Rochester  on  New  Year's  eve,  where  Henry 
himself  came  upon  her  next  day  by  surprise, 
having  informed  Cromwell  befordiand  thot 
he  intended  to  visit  her  privity  '  to  noiiriBh 
love.'  He  found  her  looking  out  of  a  window 
at  a  bull-bait ini^,  and  showed  her  a  token 
from  himself,  still  preserving  his  inniffHita. 
She  thanked  him  with  commonplace  civility, 
and  still  kept  looking  out  of  window,  till  the 
king,  after  putting  off  his  cloak  in  another 
chatnlwr,  returned  in  a  roni  of  piurple  velvet. 
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and  the  reverence  shown  him  by  the  lords 
and  knights  about  him  convinced  her  that  he 
was  her  destined  husband. 

To  outward  appearance  the  interview  passed 
off  weU.  The  kmg  spent  the  evening  in  her 
company,  and  was  with  her  again  next  morn- 
ing till  past  midday,  when  he  took  his  leave 
and  returned  to  Ghreenwich.  It  is  perhaps  an 
exaggeration  that  he  was  disgust^  with  her 
at  the  first  glance.  But  he  confessed  to 
Cromwell  next  day  that  though  she  was  *  well 
and  seemly/  he  considered  ner  '  nothii^  so 
fair  as  had  been  reported.'  The  tedious  effort 
to  converse  with  her  could  not  have  helped 
to  alleviate  any  disappointment  which  he 
felt  at  her  personal  appearance,  and  he  asked 
in  dismay  if  there  was  no  means  by  which 
he  coula  avoid  fulfilling  the  engagement. 
Had  she  not  made  a  contract  once  with  the 
Marquis  of  Lorraine  ?  This  impediment  was 
discussed  by  the  council,  but  the  precontract 
had  been  annulled.  ^  Is  there  no  remedy, 
then,'  said  the  king,  ^  but  that  I  must  neeos 
put  my  neck  in  the  yoke  P  *  There  appeared 
to  be  none,  and  the  victim  resigned  lumself 
to  his  fate,  giving  no  external  evidence  of 
his  extreme  mortification.  Anne  meanwhile 
completed  her  journey  up  to  London.  A  rich 
tent  of  cloth  of  gold  had  been  set  up  for  her 
on  Blackheath,  where  the  city:>0Ompanie8  and 
a  great  array  of  knights  and  gentlemen  came 
to  meet  her,  and  there  Henry  himself  again 
met  her  and  gave  her  a  public  greeting, 
riding  with  her  by  his  side  in  procession  to 
Greenwich.  The  following  Tuesday,  being 
Twelfth  day,  was  appointed  for  the  marriage. 
That  morning  the  King  said  to  Cromwell, 
*  My  lord,  if  it  were  not  to  satisfy  the  world 
and  my  realm,  I  would  not  do  that  which  I 
must  do  this  day  for  none  earthly  thing.' 
The  rit«,  however,  was  duly  performed  by 
Cranmer  at  Greenwich,  and  the  pair  showeci 
themselves  in  procession  that  same  day  after- 
wards. Chroniclers  report,  with  their  usual 
delight  in  pageants,  the  jousts  which  took 
place  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  a  pro- 
cession up  the  river  to  Westminster  on 
4  Feb.  Parliament  met  on  12  April,  and 
among  other  matters  settled  the  aower  of 
the  new  queen;  and  nothing  occurred  for 
some  time  to  show  the  world  at  large  that 
there  was  the  least  disposition  to  call  in 
question  tlie  validity  of  the  marriage. 

But  a  great  change  took  place  during  the 
n«?xt  three  months.  On  17  April  Cromwell 
was  created  earl  of  Essex,  as  if  his  ser^'ices 
in  the  matter  of  the  king's  marriage  had 
marked  him  for  ])eculiar  honour.  In  June 
he  was  an*ested  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  His 
fall  was  connected  with  a  great  political 
change  and  a  reaction  in  favour  of  catholic 


doctrines.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage 
Henry  stood  in  no  small  fear  of  the  emperor, 
and  indeed  of  a  European  combination  against 
him,  owing  to  the  policy  of  which  Cromwell 
had  been  tne  instrument.  The  marriage  was 
calculated  to  give  the  emperor  some  trouble 
at  home  by  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  the 
German  protestants.  But  now  Henry  was 
rather  inclined  to  seek  reconciliation  with 
the  emperor,  and  to  drop  the  alliance  with 
the  German  princes.  He  accordingly  had 
the  less  difficulty  in  seeking  to  release  him- 
self from  a  distasteful  umon.  An  act  of 
attainder  was  passed  against  Cromwell  in 
parliament,  and  while  he  lay  in  prison  ex- 
pecting his  inevitable  fate,  the  king  com- 
pelled nim  to  reveal  a  number  of  shameful 
conversations  with  himself,  tending  to  show 
that  he  had  so  disliked  the  lady  all  along 
that  he  had  never  consummated  the  mairiage, 
and  that  if  she  was  a  maid  when  she  came 
to  him  (which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
doubt)  he  had  left  her  just  as  good  a  one  as 
before.  On  this,  both  houses  of  parliament 
having  requested  that  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  snould  be  inquired  into,  the  ques- 
tion was  laid  before  convocation,  which,  on 
9  July,  unanimously  declared  it  to  be  null 
and  void.  An  act  of  parliament  was  im- 
mediately passed  in  accordance  with  this, 
determination,  and  very  soon  afterwards — 


though  on  what  precise  day  is  uncertain- 
Henry  married  Katharine  Howard,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  niece,  in  whom  he  had  evidently 
for  some  time  taken  a  very  strong  interest. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Anne  herself  con- 
sented to  the  dissolution  of  her  mi 
with  the  king.     On  25  June  the  king 
formally  notined  his  intentions  to  her  by 
deputation  whom  he  sent  to  her  at  Rich- 
mond. At  first  she  faijit«d  at  the  intimation, 
but  she  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
clergy,  and  seemed  satisfied  with  an  arran( 
ment  by  which  lands  to  the  value  of  3,f 
year  were  settled  upon  her  on  her  renouncu 
the  name  of  queen  for  that  of  the  king's  'sister? 
A  further  condition  was  attachea  to   thes==^ 
grant,  that  she  should  not  cross  the  sea  again 
but  remain  the  rest  of  her  days  in  England. 

There  is  not  much  to  record  of  her  after 

life.    There  was  a  scandalous  report  at  one- 
time, which  proved  to  be  unfounded,  that 
she  had  given  birth  to  a  child.     After  the^ 
fall  of  Katharine  Howard  her  brother,  the^ 
Duke  of  Cleves,  vainly  hoped  that  the  king:^ 
would  take  her  back  again    as  his   wife. 
Under  Edward  VI  she  was  put  to  some  in- 
convenience by  the  pensions  which  ought  tc^ 
have  been  paid  by  the  crown  to  some  of 
her  servants  falling  into  arrear,  and  also  bir 
some  exchanges  of  land  with  the  king  whicis 
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vere  forced  upon  her  by  the  council.  At 
he  coronation  of  Queen  Mary  she  rode  in 
;he  procession  alonff  with  the  ]Princess  Eliza- 
3ethy  with  whom  sue  was  also  seated  at  the 
tMUiquet  at  the  end  of  the  table.  She  died 
)n  16  July  1657,  and  was  buried  with  con- 
{iderable  ceremony  at  Westminster  Abbey 
>n  3  Aug.  following.  Her  will  is  dated  on 
12  and  15  July  imm^iately  before  her  death. 
[HaU*8  Chronicle;  Wriothesley's  Chronicle 
'Camden  Soc);  Chronicle  of  Calais;  Machyn*s 
biar^  (Camden  Soc.);  State  Papers;  Ellis's 
Original  Letters ;  Kempe's  Loseley  MSS. ;  Ex- 
»rptaHistorica(S.  Bentley)*;  Herbert's  History  of 
Henry  YUL  Miss  Strickland's  life  of  this  queen 
x>ntains  also  some  particulars  derived  from  ori- 
^nal  researches.]  J.  G. 

ANNE  OF  DENMARK  (1574-1619), 
^ueen  contort,  according  to  the  st-yle  adopted 
by  her  husband,  King  .Himes  I,  of  Great  Bri- 
tain (France)  and  Ireland,  was  bom  at  Skan- 
derborg,  in  Jutland,  12  Dec.  1574  (not  1575, 
IS  sometimes  stated;  see  Resen,  Kong  Fride- 
rieks  II  KHh^cke,  278).  Her  father.  King 
Frederick  II  of  Denmark  and  Norway  (of  the 
Dldenburg  line  of  the  dukes  of  Schleswig- 
Hol8t«in),  belonged  to  a  family  that  had  early 
thrown  in  its  cause  with  that  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformation,  and  was  himseli  an  orthodox  and 

EBCuting  Lutheran.  Anne's  mother  was 
lia,  daughter  of  Ulric  III,  duke  of  Meck- 
urg,  and  at  that  time  bishop  of  Schwerin, 
and  she  also  came  from  an  orthodox  Lutheran 
stock  (RvDLOFF,  Handbuch  der  Mecklenbur- 
^i$cken  Gesekichtef  part  iii.  vol.  ii.).  Queen 
Sophia  was  a  highly  gifted  princess,  and  took 
an  interest  in  the  scientific  researches  of 
rycho  Brahe,  who  was  protected  by  her 
husband;  and  after  her  forced  retirement 
from  public  life  soon  after  her  husband's 
death  (1588),  she  devoted  part  of  her  leisure 
to  the  Btudy  of  astronomy,  chemistry,  and 
other  sciences.  Writing  from  Roeskilde, 
10  Aug.  1588,  Daniel  Rogers  speaks  of  her 
to  Burghley  as  *  a  riffht  vertuous  and  godlie 
princesse,  which,  with  a  motherlie  care  and 
great  wisedome,  ruleth  the  children '  (Ellis, 
Original  LetUr*^  2nd  series,  iii.  149.  As  to 
Queen  Sophia,  see  also  E.  C.  Weklauff, 
Sophia  aj  Meklenborg^  Copenhagen,  1841). 
These  duldren  were  seven  in  number.  Of 
the  four  daughters  the  eldest,  Elizabeth, 
married  Duke  Henry  Julius  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel,  who  played  a  more  memorable 
part  in  literary  than  in  ]^litical  history ;  the 
second  was  Anne ;  the  third,  Augusta,  married 
Duke  John  Adolnhus  of  Holstein-Gottorp ; 
and  the  fourth,  Iiedwig,  the  Elector  Chris- 
tian n  of  Saxony,  after  having  missed  the 
hand  of  the  future  Emperor  Ferdinand  II 
(see  OiNDELT,  Ge9chichte  des  dremifjjahrigen 


Krieges,  i.  183).  The  eldest  son  was  Chris- 
tian IV  of  Denmark  (1588-1648),  the  most 
famous  of  her  kings.  Anne's  second  brother, 
Ulric,  bishop  of  &;hwerin  and  Schleswig,  is 
found  at  the  English  court  in  1604-5,  wnen 
he  urges  renewal  of  the  war  with  Spain  (Qz- 
lendar  of  State  Papers^  Domestic^  James  /, 
9  Jan.  1605),  and  is  described  as  *  not  very 
rytche  any  way'  (Lord  Lumley  to  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  in  Nichols's  Progresses  of 
James  /,  i.  466),  a  circumstance  which  may 
be  connected  with  his  speculations  upon  the 
hand  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  (see  Miss 
SxRiCKLAin),  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England^ 
vii.  416).  The  third  brother,  John,  died 
young  at  Moscow,  *  when  about  to  marry.' 

If  the  absurd  story  be  authentic,  according 
to  which  the  Princess  Anne  was  carried  about 
in  the  arms  of  her  attendants  without  being 
allowed  to  walk  alone  till  after  she  was  nine 
years  old,  the  etiquette  of  the  Danish  court 
must  have  been  as  rigorous  as  the  pride  of 
the  Danish  royal  family  was  high ;  fortu- 
nately, however,  as  Miss  Strickland  points 
out,  no  ill  came  of  it,  since  its  victim  ^  was 
afterwards  very  famous  for  her  agile  dancing.' 
There  appear  to  be  no  traditions  as  to  the 
more  aovanced  stages  of  the  training  of  the 
Princess  Anna  (it  was  thus  that  she  alwinrs 
spelled  her  ;  •'me).  She  probably  received  a 
fair  education,  though  her  innate  frivolity 
was  in  some  respects  proof  against  its  influ- 
ence. Either  in  ner  youth  or  later  she  learned 
to  write  a  singularly  beautiful  hand ;  and  she 
had  a  sprightliness  of  style  which  may  or 
may  not  have  come  by  nature. 

Before  her  childhood  had  ended,  negotia- 
tions concerning  her  marriage  had  l^gun. 
In  the  year  1585,  according  to  Sir  James 
Melville,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  was, 
hj  her  intelligence  from  Denmark,  adver- 
tised ^of  ft  gret  and  magniflk  ambassade 
send  be  the  King  of  Denmark  in  Scotland ; 
thre  ambassadours,  with  a  sexscore  of  per- 
sones,  in  twa  braue  schippis.'  Melville  adds 
that  he  cannot  tell  whetner  she  suspected  a 
marriage  to  be  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
embassy ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  tne  English 
council  feared  that  the  Danes  intended  a  close 
alliance  with  Scotland,  and  that  accordingly 
Wotton  was  sent  into  that  country  to 
counteract  any  such  design.  From  a  com- 
parison of  Melville's  account  (in  which  as 
usual  Melville  plays  the  leadingpart)  with 
that  in  the'IIistorie  and  Life  of  King  James 
the  Sext,'  it  seems  clear  that  the  primary 
object  of  this  Danish  embassy,  sent  in  July 
1585,  was  to  negotiate  the  restitution  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  isles  to  the  Danish 
crown,  which  had  been  pledged  as  security 
;  for  the  dowr}-  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  King 
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Christian  I  of  Denmark,  on  her  marriage  with 
James  m  of  Scotland  in  1469.  The  ambas- 
Badors  had  no  instructions  to  speak  of  any 
marriage ;  but  before  they  took  their  depar- 
ture they  contrived  to  let  it  be  known  that 
the  King  of  Denmark  had  fair  daughters,  a 
marriage  with  any  one  of  whom  would,  as 
they  supposed,  settle  the  Orkney  claim  at 
the  same  time.  Notwithstanding  the  endea- 
vours of  Wotton  and  his  friends  to  prejudice 
King  James  against  a  Danish  alliance,  ne  was 
in  the  end,  by  Melville's  eloquence  or  other- 
wise, induced  to  return  civil  though  dilatory 
answers;  and  the  Danish  ambassadors  de- 
parted, satisfied,  in  Au^^t.  King  James  YI 
was  at  this  time  only  in  his  twentieth  year, 
but  he  had  other  and  more  cogent  reasons 
for  hesitating  about  marriage.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  still  kept  the  mother  in  durance, 
assumed  to  herself  the  right  of  controlling 
to  some  extent  the  conduct  of  the  son. 
Whether  or  not  James  was  to  be  her  suc- 
cessor, he  must  be  her  subservient  ally ;  and 
she  would  not  hear  of  the  Danish  connection. 
Towards  the  end  of  1585  King  James  had 

fone  so  far  as  to  send  his  almoner,  Peter 
^oung,  to  Denmark,  to  make  polite  speeches 
and  discreet  inquiries,  and  to  promise  a  more 
honourable  embassy.  Young  and  Colonel 
Stuart,  who  had  followed  him  to  Denmark 
on  his  own  business,  returned  in  1586  *  with 
sa  gud  and  frendly  answers,  that  ther  was 
little  mair  mention  maid  of  the  restitution 
of  the  y  lies  of  Orkeney  *  (Melville).  Mean- 
while Wotton's  intrigues  continued,  grow- 
ing, if  Melville  is  to  be  believed,  into  grave 
designs  against  the  king  himself,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  led  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador s  flight  from  Scotland.  In  tlie  following 
year,  1587,  the  Scottish  nobility  had  been 
roused  to  vehement  indignation  against 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  execution  of  Queen 
Mary ;  and  at  the  same  convention  in  which 
the  king  was  called  upon  to  revenge  his 
mother's  murder,  *the  nobilitie  concludit 
that  the  kinge's  marriage  with  Denmarc  suld 
be  foUowit  furth '  (Historie  and  Life ^  p.  230). 
In  vain  Queen  Elizabeth  had  influenced  the 
secretary  (from  1588  chancellor)  Maitland 
and  others  of  the  dominant  party  against  the 
proposed  marriage;  Maitiand  ultimately 
proved  to  be  chiefly  intent  upon  securing  for 
nimself  a  slice  of  the  lordship  of  Dunferm- 
line that  would  eventually  form  part  of  the 
queen's  settlement,  and  the  king  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  bent  upon  the  match, 
though  still  proceeding  with  great  caution. 
Early  in  1588  the  laird  of  Barnbarroch  and 
Peter  Young  were  once  more  sent  to  the 
Eling  of  Denmark,  who  now  be^n  to  com- 
plain of  vexatious  delay.     Possibly  he  was 


aware  that,  shortly  after  the  despatch  of  these 
agents  from  Scotland,  Du  Bartaa  (the  poet) 
had  arrived  there  on  a  confidential  mission 
from  Kin^  Henry  of  Navarre  topropose  the 
hand  of  his  sister  Catharine  to  Ejng  James. 
But  this  scheme  came  to  nothing,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  had  favoured  it,  now  coun- 
selled the  king  to  suit  himself  in  marriage, 
but  not  in  su<3i  a  way  as  might  not  suit  her 
(cf.  Camden's  History  or  Armah  of  England 
under  Elizabethf  an.  Kennet,  ii.  1706).   King 
Frederick  IPs  death,  which  occurred  in  April 
1588,  doubtless  caused  further  delay ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  an  incorrect  statement  that  his 
eldest  daughter  Elizabeth  was  married  be- 
fore his  second  daughter  (Elizabeth  married 
19  April  1590 ;  see  Cohn's  Stammtafeln,  No. 
86).    At  last,  in  June  1589,  Earl  Marishal, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Dingwall  and  a  retinue 
of  knights  and  gentlemen,  sailed  for  Copen- 
hagen ;  and  on  20  Aug.  the  Fjrincess  Anne 
was  duly  married  by  proxy  to  King  James 
YI.  She  soon  embarked  upon  her  homeward 
journey  with  her  proxy  husband,  Earl  Ma- 
rishal; but  tempestuous  winds  d^ve  them 
upon  the  coast  of  Norway,  where  they  stayed 
for  some  time  awaiting  fair  weather.  *  Quhilk 
storm  of  wind  was  allegit  to  haue  bene  raised 
be  the  witches  of  Denmark,  be  the  confes- 
sioun  of  sindre  of  them,  when  they  wer  brunt 
for  that  cause '  (Melville,  369).    The  bride's 
own  ship  was  missing  for  three  nights,  and 
in  a  most  perilous  condition  before  it  was^ 
found  by  the  ambassador's  ship  (Caldeb- 
wooD,  History  of  the  Kirk,  v.  59).     Mean- 
while James  was  impatiently  awaiting  their 
arrival  in  Scotland,  where  the  weather  'was 
likewise  stormy,  and  the  chancellor  Maitland, 
whom  the  king  charged  with  having  caused 
the  untoward  delay,  sugg[ested  to  him  the  ad- 
venturous project  of  putting  to  sea  himself  to 
fetch  home  his  bride.  James  resolved,  in  Mr. 
Burton's  words,  *  to  have  one  romance  in  his 
life,'  and  after  issuing  a  most  extraordinary 
proclamation  to  his  people  in  explanation  of 
his  conduct  (see  Burton,  vi.  39-41)  sailed 
from  Leith,  22  Oct.  1589,  on  his  chivalrous 
errand,  accompanied  by  the  chancellor  Mait- 
land and  others.    On  the  28th  he  landed  at 
Slaikray,  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Upslo  (on  the  site  of  which 
Christiania  was  afterwards  founded  by  Chris- 
tian IV),  where  Queen  Anne  was  waiting. 
At  their  meeting,  which  took  place  on  19  Nov., 
^  his  majestie  xnyndit  to  giue  the  queine  a 
kiss  after  the  Scotis  faschioun,  quhilk  sho- 
refusit,  as  not  being  the  forme  of  hir  cuntrie. 
Efter  a  few  wordis  prively  spoken  betuixhis 
majestie  and  hir,  thair  past  familiaritie  and 
kisses.'    On  the  2drd  they  were  married  at 
Upslo  by  David  Lyndsay,  minister  at  Leith. 
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'  The  bancket  was  maid  efter  the  best  forme  '  however,  as  1598,  a  Danish  embasisv  arrived 
rhey  could  for  the  tyme*  (MS.  quoted  to  *  demand  a  just  rental  of  her  dowry  in 
in  Docuffhents  relative  to  the  Reception  at  Scoileind^  {Hi^tone  of  Ja7nes  the  Sext), 
Edinburgh  of  the  Kingti  and  Queenit  of  Seot-  \  According  to  the  entliusiastic  testimony  of 
land,  cited  in  the  introduction  to  the  Mait-  the  minister  who  married  her  at  Upslo,  Ann« 
land  Club  Letters,  p.  xvii).  The  king's  in-  was  at  this  time  a  beautiful  girl.  Even 
tention  of  speedily  returning  to  Scotland,  '  in  later  times  her  white  skin  and  yellow 
announced  in  his  proclamation,  was  once  '  hair  were  admired,  though  Osborne,  in  his 
more  frustrated  by  stormy  weather ;  and  at  ',  *  Traditionall  Memoyres,*  unkindly  describt»s 
the  invitation  of  the  queen  dowager  and  -  the  former  as  'far  more  amiable  than  the 
council  ofDenmark  the  newly  married  c(uiple  i  features  it  covered/  But  though  the  world 
s^pent  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  that  [  and  she  might  now  seem  to  smile  on  one 
country,  where  Anne  appears  to  have  gone  [  another,  there  were  other  reasons  besides 
througti  the  marriage  ceremony  for  the  third  ;  her  youth  and  good  looks  why  it  behoved 
time  at  Kronenborg.  According  to  Arch-  '  her  to  move  warily  in  the  strange  court 
bishop  Spotiswoode  {History  of  the  Church  >  and  country  in  which  her  lot  had  fallen. 
vnd  State  of  Scotland,  fol.,  p.  380,  incorrectly  i  The  ceaseless  strife  of  the  Scottish  factions 
Bfiven  by  Sliss  Strickland,  u,  s.  p.  337),  the  was  full  of  perils  for  lier  high  spirit  and  in- 
Danish  government,  on  the  occasion  of  the  '  experience,  and  she  was  quite  out  of  sym- 
'  compleating '  of  the  marriage,  abandoned  '  pathy  with  the  dominant  religious  sentiment 
ill  claim  of  right  to  the  Orkneys  till  King  of  tJie  people.  At  first  she  manifested  a 
[christian  IV  should  have  come  of  ag^e.  Tliis  dislike  to  the  counsellor  whom  the  king  had 
WBS  a  temporary  abandonment  only,  and  the  placed  in  her  household  ;  but,  if  Sir  James 
most  recent  historian  of  Scotland  states  it  to  Melville's  account  is  to  be  triL^ted,  the  suc- 
liave  been  'a  question  fertile  in  ingenious  cessful  way  in  which  he  fulfilletl  his  delicate 
speculations  in  mtemational  law,  whether,  if  functions  at  length  gained  him  her  goodwill, 
[myment  of  the  dower  of  Margaret  of  Xon^'ay  To  the  charges  brought  against  Both  well 
»houId  at  any  time  be  offered,  Britain  would  (Francis  Stuart)  of  having  been  guiltily 
f)e  bound  to  restore  the  islands '  (BrKTOX,  mixed  up  with  the  witchcraft  that  had  dt»- 
iii.  166).  layed  her  coming,  she  was  of  course  a  stranger. 

On  21  April  1590  the  royal  couple  sailed  Scandalous  rumours  arose  on  the  occasion  of 
Prom  Kronenborg,  and  on  1  May  they  landed  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Murrav  (son-in-law  of 
it  Leith.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  the  Regent  Murray),  who,  being  supposed  to 
to  welcome  them,  and  the  lord  provost  and  ,  favourBothwelFs  desperate  designs,  was  mas- 
baillies  of  Edinburgh  had  judiciously  re-  •  sacred  by  the  Earl  of  Hunt ly  and  his  Roman 
*olved  to 'propyne*  the  queen  with  a  mag-  catholic  followers  in  February  1592.  But 
lificent  jewel  which  the  king  had  ple<lged  there  is  no  clear  proof  that  the  deed  was  don»» 
ro  the  town  for  4,000/.  But  Ilolyrood  Palace  ■  by  the  king's  command,  and  no  proof  of  any 
pras,  after  all,  not  ready  for  their  reception  '  kind  to  show  that  the  queen  haa  given  him 
:iU  the  6th  of  that  month.  The  queen's  '  cause  for  jealousy  (Burton,  vi.  59).  Nor  is 
»olemn  entry  into  Edinburgh  was  to  ho-ve    there  anything  to  connect  Queen  Anne  with 


aken  place  on  the  same  day  as  her  c^>rona- 
ion,  17  May;  but  as  this  was  the  Lord's 
Oay,  it  was  decided  '  among  the  ministers  * 


the  escapade  of  her  gentlewoman,  Margaret 
Twynstoun,  who  in  the  same  year  enabled 
Wemys  of  Logie,   accused   of  intercourse 


hait,  though  the  coronation  might  be  held  with  Bothwell,  to  escape  at  night-time  out  of 
ipon  it,  the  entry  might  not,  and  the  latter  '  the  window  of  the  queen's  chamber  {Historie 
•eremonv  was  accordingly  deferred  to  the  and- Zd/e  of  James  the  Se.vt,2r)'4-4).  It  would, 
9th«     On  this  occasion  the  queen  enjoyed  a 


oretaate  of  that  allegorical  pageantry  which 


however,  certainly  seem  as  if  the  party  which 
Avas  opposed  to  the  influence  of  the  chancellor 


ifterwards  became  one  of  the  ruling  passions  Maitland,  and  which  had  brought  about  his 
►f  her  life ;  and  Andrew  Melville  delivered  temporary-  dismissal,  had  found  a  supporter  in 
.n  oration  to  the  Danish  ambassadors  which  |  the  queen,  till  he  contrived  to  make  his  jwace 
vaa  commended  by  Joseph  Scaliger  in  the  j  with  her  after  recovering  the  royal  favour 
aemorable  words,  'Profecto  nos  talia  non  (Melville,  405).  To  suppose,  on  the  other 
K)6aumu8 '  (Calderwood,  u.  s,  95-6).  Im-  i  hand,  that  she  in  any  way  abetted  the  mad 
aediately  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland  she  I  attempts  of  Bothwell  upon  the  royal  palaces 
md  taken  legal  possession  of  the  three  lord-  '  and  their  inmates,  would  amount  to  nothing 
hips  of  Falkland,  Dunfermline,  and  Linlith-  !  short  of  iniustice.  The  birth  of  her  eldest 
^ow  belonging  to  her  dowr\'.   She  afterwards  j  son  at  Stirling  on  19  Feb.  1594 — the  year  of 


odulged  her  love  of  builcQng  in  the  renova- 
ion  of  her  palace  at  Dunfermline.    As  late. 


the  last  of  Both  well's  exploits — was  tKe  best 
encouragement  for  the  loyalty  which  had 
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defeated  them.    There  was  now  an  heir  to    the  Roman  Catholics  that  Prince  Henry  too 
the  throne.  might  be  placed  in  the  care  of  a  member  of 

Henry  Frederick,  prince  of  Carrick,  and  their  faith  by  the  negotiations  which,  beyoud 
afterwards  prince  of  Wales,  was  fondly  loved  \  a  doubt,  King  James  was,  during  these  years 
by  his  mother,  whom,  at  least  in  the  days  of  his  of  expectation,  carrying  on  with  Rome  or  her 
later  boyhood,  he  was  said  greatly  to  resemble  ,  agents.  Queen  Anne's  second  daughter, 
{Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  13  Nov.  1611,  ap.  .  Margaret  (who  died  in  infancy),  was  bom  at 
Birch).  When  he  died  in  1612 — the  young  ,  Dalkeith  Palace,  24  Dec.  15§8 ;  her  second 
Marcellus  of  English  history — she  passion-  :  son,  Charles,  at  Dunfermline  on  19  Nov. 
ately  mourned  his  premature  death;  a  full  1600 — the  same  dav, as  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
month  after  that  event,  though  her  conver-  |  torian  (Calderwooi)  pleasantly  puts  it,  *  that 
sation  had  recovered  some  of  its  cheerful-  ;  Gowrie's  and  his  brother's  carcasses  were 
ness,  she  is  described  as  sitting  in  a  darkened  ,  dismembered.'    It  would  be  futile  to  dwell 


room  hung  with  black ;  nor  would  she,  in 
1614,  attend  a  solemnity  of  which  her  second 
son  was  to  be  the  central  figure,  lest  she 


on  the  foul  scandals  and  vague  rumours 
which  attributed  to  Queen  Anne  the  moral 
responsibility  for  part  or  the  whole  of  the 


should  renew  her  grief  by  the  memory  of  his  ,  Gowrie  tragedy,  especially  as,  not  long  after 
brother.  In  Prince  Henry's  early  days  the  its  occurrence,  the  king  and  queen  seem  to 
question  of  his  custody  was  the  chief  trouble  have  been  on  the  best  of  terms  with  one 
of  his  mother's  life.  Already,  in  1595,  the  king  '  another.     In  April  or  May  1601  a  fifth  child. 


that  neither  for  the  queen  nor  estates  their  |  was  the  youngest  of  their  children, 
pleasure,  you  deliver  him  till  he  be  eighteen,  ;  On  24  March  1603  Queen  Elizabeth  died, 
and  that  he  command  you  himself.'  Tlie  \  and  King  James  I  was  proclaimed  in  London, 
queen's  wish  to  have  the  prince  brought  up  Twelve  days  afterwards  he  had  started  on 
in  the  castle  at  Edinburgh  was  accordingly  ,  his  southward  journey,  his  queen  not  accom- 
refused  by  the  earl,  with  the  king's  approval,  j  panyinf^  him,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
For  the  present  she  made  no  further  attempt.  '  the  ladies  of  the  household  could  not  wait 
On  15  Aug.  1596  she  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  j  on  her  till  after  the  late  queen's  funeral 
daughter,  the  admired  Princess  Elizabeth  ,  (Calendar  of  State  Papers,  14  April  1603): 
and  Rose  of  Bohemia  of  later  days.  Con-  j  though  before  she  left  Scotland  she  received 
sidering  her  destiny,  it  is  curious  that  the  from  him  the  jewels  which  had  been  the 
care  of  her  should  have  been  committed  to  ordinary  wear  of  her  predecessor.  Not  iin- 
Lord  Livingstone,  whose  wife  was  a  Roman  i  naturally  perhaps,  Queen  Anne  appears  to 
catholic.  Great  discontent  was  hereby  have  been  moved  by  the  increase  of  gran- 
aroused  among  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  who  deur  in  her  position,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  of 
were  at  that  time  greatly  exercised  by  the  her  husband  s  absence,  to  give  the  rein  to  hw 
leniency  shown  by  the  government  towards  ,  self-will,  seeking  to  take  the  appointments 
the  *  popish  lords.'  The  occasion  of  the  to  her  household  into  her  own  hands,  and, 
child's  christening  was  taken  advantage  of  aboveall,  resolving  to  make  one  more  attempt 
by  the  general  assembly  to  review  the  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  her 
morals  and  manners  of  the  court,  and  in  par-  eldest  son.  The  Elarl  of  Mar  having  ac- 
ticular  to  express  a  desire  for  the  reformation  companied  the  king  to  London,  the  prince 
of  the  queen's  majesty's  ministry,  as  well  as  and  nis  sister  had  been  placed  under  the  aire 
to  animadv(»rt  upon  '  her  company,  her  not  ,  of  the  old  countess,  who  refused  to  deliver 
repairing  to  tlie  Word  and  sacraments,  |  the  prince  up  to  the  queen.  The  latter  was 
night-waking,  balling,  &c.,  and  such  like  so  mucli  incensed  by  this  refusal,  that  she 
concerning  her  gentlewomen  '  (Burton,  vi.  fell  into  a  fever  which  caused  a  miscarriage. 
75-77).  I  The  king,  though  approving  the  conduct  of 

Queen  Anne  can  hardly  at  this  early  date  the  Mar  family,  hereupon  sent  the  Duke  of 
have  entertained  the  personal  predilection  for  Lennox  to  Scotland  with  a  warrant  em- 
Rome  which  was  afterwards  imputed  to  her.  ,  powering  him  to  receive  the  prince  and 
A  d(Midlier  antagonism  than  tnat  between  i  deliver  him  up  to  the  queen;  but  she  n<)W 
the  Lutheranism  in  which  she  had  been  i  refused  to  be  satisfied  by  this,  and  de- 
brought  up  and  the  Calvinism  which  now  ;  manded  a  public  reparation  from  the  Earl 
confronted  her  could  not  easily  l)e  imagined ;  i  of  Mar.  Finally  the  difficulty  was  adjusted 
and  in  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  by  the  king,  whose  letters  in  this  matt«r  (see 
century  this  conflict  had  reached  its  climax.  '  Maitland  Club  Letters)  show  much  good 
Stimulus  enough  was  given  to  the  hopes  of    feeling  as  well  as  judgpment,  and  the  queen 
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started  for  England  witli  her  eldest  son  on 
t2  June  1603.  It  is  curious  to  find  Cecil 
protesting  to  the  qiieen  that  had  he  been 
•consulted  by  her  in  these  '  accidents  of 
Scotland,'  he  would  have  supported  her 
•cause,  her  interest  being  with  him  paramount 
-over  all  others  (Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
May  1603).  In  the  seciuel  Salisbury,  though 
•on  one  occasion  he  felt  constrained  to  dis- 
oblige, and  received  very  hard  words  from  her 
in  consequence  (Goodman's  Cburt  of  King 
Janus  /,  1.  37-8),  on  the  whole  contrived  to 
render  her  so  many  serx-ices  that  she  could  not 
ignore  her  indebtedness  to  him  (Viscount 
Lisle  to  Salisbury,  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
19  Aug.  1611). 

Queen  Anne's  journey  was  conducted  with 
considerable  pomp,  the  warrant  of  charges 
for  her  lords  and  ladies  alone  amounting  to 
2,000/.  At  Berwick  there  had  been  some 
difficulties  about  the  household,  and  the  in- 
tended meeting  between  king  and  queen  at 
York  had  not  taken  place  there.  But  at 
Althorpe  (near  Northampton)  Ben  Jonson*s 
charming '  Mask  of  the  Fairies '  appropriately 
welcomed  Oriana,  while  the  obser\'ant  Lady 
Anne  Clifford  noted  that  the  queen  ^  shewed 
no  favoure  to  the  elderly  La*,  out  to  my  La. 
Rich,  and  such  like  companie'  (Nichols, 
L  174).  At  Easton  Neston  the  courts 
joined,  and  king  and  queen  met;  and  on 
2  July  Windsor  was  reached.  It  was  here 
that  the  curious  incident  of  the  quarrel 
between  Lords  Southampton  and  Grey  of 
Wilton  occurred  in  the  queen's  presence,  and 
led  to  a  very  hot-tempered  letter  to  the  king 
on  the  part  of  the  queen  herself.  On  24  July 
both  were  crowned,  *  it  being  then  very  baS 
weather  and  the  pestilence  mightily  raging.' 
It  was  noted  that  the  queen  declined  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites 
<tf  the  Church  of  England  (Birch's  State 
Papers,  cited  by  Miss  Strickland,  p.  409), 
but  whether  from  Lutheran  dogmatic  con- 
siderations, or,  as  was  suspected,  from  Roman 
catholic  leanings,  cannot  be  decided.  The 
•entry  through  the  city  of  London  was  de- 
ferred till  15  March,  for  which  occasion 
Dekker  devised  the  solemnity.  An  unusually 
liberal  jointure  (5,000/.  a  year  in  land)  was 
settled  upon  her,  the  chief  offices  of  her 
househola  were  filled  up,  and  the  day  of  her 
splendour  had  begun. 

The  serious  business  of  Queen  Anne's  life 
might  almost  seem  to  have  consisted  in  its 
pleasures.  Of  these  the  chief  was  her  parti- 
cipation in  the  entertainments  which,  espe- 
cially of  course  at  court,  absorbed  so  large  a 
share  of  the  time  and  .of  the  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  her  generation,  and  which  exercised 
no  ineoosiderable  influence  upon  the  progress 


of  English  literature  and  art.  If  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  traditionally  associated 
with  the  greatest  period  of  our  drama,  that 
of  Queen  Anne— nen  Jonson's  Oriana,  or,  as 
he  afterwards  preferred  to  name  her,  Bel- 
Anna — links  itself  in  its  turn  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  mask,  and  of  cognate 
entertainments.  The  details  of  her  patro- 
nage of  these  must  be  read  in  Nichols  s  ela- 
borate volumes;  among  the  authors  whose 
masks  were  produced  by  her  orders  or  for  her 
entertainment  were,  besides  Jonson,  Daniel 
and  Campion;  among  the  pieces  in  which 
she  personallv  appeared  were  Jonson's  *  Mask 
of  Blackness"'  (1604),  his  *  Mask  of  Queens ' 
(1609),  and  Daniel's  *  Tethys' Festival '  (1610). 
As  late  as  the  year  1617  we  find  her  dancing 
in  a  mask  at  TS*'elfth-night  with  the  newly- 
made  Earl  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of 
Montgomery.  By  that  time  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  she  had  begun  to  eschew  apparel 
for  herself,  if  not  for  her  ladies,  whicn  in 
1604-5  had  struck  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  as 
*  too  light  and  curtezan-like  for  such  great 
ones,'  though  another  obsen'er,  about  the 
same  time,  was  enchanted  by  *  her  seemely 
hayre  downe  trailing  on  her  princely-bearing 
shoulders.'  She  was  fond  of  progresses 
through  the  country,  starting  on  her  tirst 
with  tiie  king  almost  immediately  after  their 
coronation  (in  Augfust  1603);  that  which 
seems  to  have  given  lier  the  greatest  satis- 
faction was  her  progress  in  1613  to  Bath, 
where  the  Queen  s  Bath  was  named  in  her 
honour  with  an  inscription  in  bad  Latin, 
and  to  Bristol,  whence  she  departed  with 
tears,  saying  tliat  *  she  never  knew  she  was 
a  queen  till  she  came  to  Bristol.'  This  jour- 
ney (as  to  which  see  Nichols,  ii.  640  seqq,) 
was  estimated  bv  Gliamberlain  as  likelv  to 
cost  30,000/.  A  theatrical  company  of  vouths 
was  not  long  afterwards  licensed,  at  tlie  me- 
diation of  tiie  queen  on  behalf  of  Samuel 
Daniel,  to  perform  tragedies?  and  comedies 
at  Bristol  under  the  name  of  the  Youths  of 
her  Majesty's  Chamber  there  (Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  10  July  1615).  In  addition  to 
her  passion  for  these  entertainments  and  for 
the  extravagance  which  they  entailed  in 
dress  and  such-like  matters  (Uhamherlain  to 
Carleton,  8  Jan.  1608),  in  addition  to  her 
expensive  dealings  with  her  silkman,  with 
purveyors  of  *  physical  and  odoriferous  par- 
cels,' and,  above  all,  with  the  court  jewellers, 
Herriot  and  Van  Lore— of  which  the  State 
Papers  contain  frequent  notices — she  in- 
diuged  the  taste  for  ouilding  which  she  had 
already  gratified  in  Scotland.  We  hear  of 
her  in  1617  *  building  at  Greenwich,  after  a 
plan  of  Inigo  Jones,'  and  she  was  continually 
making  architectural  changes  in  her  London 
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i-esidence,  Somerset  House,  which  was  re-  1  king  saved  in   the  expenses  of  her  court 
christened  Denmark  House  early  in  that  year    60,000/.  a  year,  besides  the  grants  on  8ugtt» 
(  Birch's  Letters  in  Court  and  Times  of  James  /,    and  cloths,  and  *  24,000/.  that  was  her  jointure 
i.  461).    Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  1  and  allowed  her  own  purse.'  It  may  be  added 
wonderful  that  Bacon  and  others  should  have    here  that  of  her  jewels  a  large  number  were 
contrasted  the  economy  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  j  said  to  have  been  embezzled  after  her  death 
reign  with  the  expenditure  that  ensued  under    by  her  *  Frenchman '  Pierro  and,  according 
her  successor;  and  that  Queen  Anne,  not-  '  to  one  account,  by  her  Danish  maid  Anna: 
withstanding  the  income  which  she  enjoyed,  I  the  *  ready '  money  was  likewise  said  to  be 
and  the  grants  and  gifts  which  supplemented    not  forthcoming,  and  a  troublesome  inquiry 
it,  should  have  lived  and  died  in  debt.     In  |  took  place  which  deeply  exercised  the  go^ 
1605  Salisbury  noted  her  total  expenditure  ,  sips  of  the  day.    The  queen's  debts  seem  to 
at  more  than  50,000/. ;  and  though  in  1610    have  been  ^duallv  paid,  although  the  pen^ 
she  held  an  annuity  of  13,000/.,  besides  a    sions  promised  by  her  to  her  servants  wer^ 
charge    upon   the    sugar-duties    afterwards  :  said  not  to  have  been  ratified  by  the  king"  -^ 
estimated  as  worth  3,000/.  a  year  to  her,  yet  i  (Most  of  the  above  details  on  Queen  Anne'i^^^ 
in  the  year  following  she  is  found  owing  her  !  income  and  expenditure,  with  many  others 
jeweller  9,000/.,  and  nearly  8,000/.  more  to    will   be  found  in  the   Calendars  of  Stat 
Sir  John  Spilman.     In  the  same  year  (1611)  ,  Papers,  DomestiCf  160S-16\9;  afewaretakei 
thedelightiulestateofOatlandsin  Surrey  had  '  from  Birch's  Lett-ers  in  Court  and  Times  o^ 
been  granted  her  ;UreenwichIIou8e  was  added    Jatnes  I), 

in  16l4,and  the  honour  ofPontefract  in  1616.  If  Queen  Anne  inspired,  or  at  least  em 
But  she  was  never  clear  of  difficulties.  In  1614  '  ployed,  artists  and  craftsmen  of  various  kinds 
she  asks  for  (apparently  without  obtaining)  a  tier  influence  was  less  direct  and  in  genera' 
patent  of  the  grant  of  coast-fishing  licenses  less  potent  upon  afiairs  of  state  and  churc' 
to  foreigners;  in  1615  she  is  unable  to  go  to  in  England.  In  1605  it  is  said  of  her  tha 
Bath  for  want  of  money,  and  has  to  nego-  *  she  carrieth  no  sway  in  state  matters,  ant 
tiate  a  loan  on  some  of  her  jewels  with  Sir  prater  rem  uxoriam  hath  no  great  reach  \\ 
John  Spilman.  In  1616  her  debts  are  esti-  other  affairs.'  But  res  uxoria  is  an  elasti 
mated  by  an  auditor  at  very  nearly  10,(XX)/.,  '  term,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  a  hu5 
and  a  plan  is  devised  by  Coke  of  limiting  band  such  as  King  James  I.  There  can  b 
her  annmil  expenditure  to  16,(XX)/.  and  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  affection  whicl 
having  her  accounts  made  up  regularly  once  subsisted  between  the  king  and  the  queen 
a  year.  Shortly  afterwards  the  expenses  of  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  Sir  Anthonj 
her  household  and  the  officers  of  her  revenue  .  Welldon  and  the  foul  slanders  of  Sir  Ed 
are  reckoned  iit  rather  over  4,000/.  a  year;  ward  Peyton.  A  curious  letter  from  James 
and  in  1617  it  is  resolved  to  increase  her  to  Salisbury  in  August  1608,  of  which  th 
jointure  on  the  death  of  the  king  to  20,(XX)/.  original  is  in  the  British  Museum,  certainl; 
Finally,  late  in  1618,  quite  towards  the  close  suggests  that  the  king  was  not  without  hij== 
of  her  life,  she  obtained  an  *  imposition  upon  ,  iealous  moments,  for  which  the  gaiety  <> 
white  cloths,'  variously  reckoned  as  worth  I  the  queen's  disposition,  very  clearly  recog- 
8,000/.  and  as  worth  nearly  10,000/.  a  year,  and  nisable  in  some  of  her  letters,  may  liav 
doubtless  not  the  less  welcome  to  her  because  i  given  him  some  superficial  reason  (see  Iiu 
it  formed  ])art  of  Somerset's  forfeited  allow-  '  troduction  to  Maitland  Clvh  "Letters,  p.  xli? 
ance.  A  few  months  before  she  died  she  told  |  and  compare  the  facsimile  letters  4,  5,  6  i 
Coke  that  she  wished  her  debts  paid  out  of  the  collection).  But,  as  these  letters  like*^ — 
her  own  revenues,  without  troubling  the  king,  wise  show,  she  was  really  attached  to  he-"^" 
and  her  jewels,  &c.  annexed  to  the  crown,  husband,  and  Arthur  Wilson,  who  had  de* — 
The  king  a])])ears  to  have  wished  these  latter  rived  his  information  from  Lord  Essex,  agree? ^^ 
to  be  btiqueuthed  to  Prince  Charles.  Though  with  Bishop  Goodman  that  they  were  o'X^ 
a  large  number  of  them  had  been  sold,  yet,  good  terms  tog^ether,  defending  her  repute*. ^ 
according  to  Howell,  she  'left  a  world  of  i  t  ion  as  warmly  as  the  courtly  prelate  deiencJ- ^ 
brave  jewels  behind.'  Chamberlain  states  ;  that  of  her  husband.  The  bishop,  indeecrS-i 
that  her  jewels  were  'valuably  rated  at  \  adds  that  in  their  later  years  they  mostly* 
4()0,0(X)/.,  her  plate  at  1K),()(X)/.,  her  ready  coin  I  lived  apart.  But  she  humoured  the  kingr  * 
80,(XX)  jacobus  pieces;  124  whole  pieces  of'  fondness  for  field-sports,  and  even,  as  the  wel^* 
cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  besides  otner  silks  |  known  anecdote  ol  the  dog  Jewel's  untimd^ 
and  linen  for  quantity  and  quality  beyond  end  shows,  tried  on  occasion  to  enter  into  the '^^ 
any  prince  in  Europe ;  and  so  for  all  kinds  herself.  In  the  last  years  of  her  life  thfc^?*  1 
of  hanging,  bedding,  and  furniture  answer-  ;  were  in  some  measure  estranged  by  her  dafc-  ^" 
able.'    He  reckoned  that  by  her  demise  the  j  lyings  with  Rome;  but  the  affection  bet  we^^"* 
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them  was  not  extinguished.  ArVhen,  in  1614,  the  truth  of  this  anecdote,  her  goodwill 
James  had  had  a  fall  from  his  horse,  she  begged  towards  Kaleigh  endured  to  the  last.  When 
for  leave  to  see  him,  but  it  was  thought  need-  in  1617  he  was  starting  on  his  last  and  fatal 
less.  In  return  ho  visited  her  twice  in  her  expedition  across  the  main,  she  would  have 
illness,  two  months  before  her  death.  At  visited  his  ship,  had  she  not  been  prevented 
the  last  he  was  ^)revented  by  a  most  serious  by  Prince  Charles.  And  when  after  his 
malady  from  seeing  her  once  more;  but  he  i  return  his  doom  was  descending  upon  him, 
was  not  unmindful  of  her  death,  though  the  '  and  he  had  in  solemn  verse  appealed  to  her 
lines  which  he  wrote  upon  it  exhibit  no  per-  to  plead  his  cause,  she  TVTote  to  l3uckingham 
sonal  feeling  of  grief  (they  are  cited  from  the  the  letter  which  has  naturally  enough  been 
State  Papers  by  Gabdiner,  ii.  240).  The  '  regarded  as  one  of  her  chief  titles  to  a  kindly 
statement  that  Queen  Anne  attended  the  re-  popular  remembrance.  Although  in  her  last 
presentation  of  plays  in  which  the  king  was  '.  years  Queen  Anne  became  estranged  from 
made  ridiculous  is  uncorroborated,  nor  is  it  the  Spanish  interest,  yet  it  is  clear  that  her 
easy  to  imagine  to  what  plavs  it  can  refer.  ;  efforts  on  behalf  of  Kaleigh  were  dictated 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Queen  Anne  '  by  personal  rather  than  political  sentiment. 
was  possessed  of  the  kind  of  motherwit  ,  The  fact  that  Kaleigh  s  legal  persecutor.  Coke, 
which  is  able  to  imderstand  character  with-  also  solicited  the  queen's  intercession  on  his 
out  the  aid  of  caricature.  She  soon  found  j  own  behalf,  is  explained  by  the  services  he  had 
out  that,  though  extremely  jealous  of  bein^g  '  previously  rendered  to  her,  and  by  her  liking 
thought  to  be  really  under  the  control  of  his    for  his  wife  {Calefid/ir  of  State  Papers,  June 


wife,  the  king  liked  to  shelter  himself  against 
subsequent  complaints  on  her  part  by  granting 


1616;   compare   March  and  6  July    1616). 
During   the   earlier    part    of    the   reign   in 


her  an  imaginary  influence  over  nis  choice  i  P]ngland  she  had  shown  a  predilection  for 
of  favourites.     Tjiis  rather  subtle  species  of  I  Spain  which  most  strangely  contrasted  with 


ness  about  himself,  but  such  ane  one  as  the  ■  to  hia  sovereign ;  and  though  Buzenval  soon 
queen  should  commend  unto  him,  and  make  I  afterwards  declared  that  she  was  wholly  for 
some  suit  on  his  behalf,  that  if  the  queen  the  French  alliance  (Winwood,  i.  31),  hope 
afterwards  being  illtreated,  should  complain  must  in  this  instance  have  told  a  flattering 
of  this  dear  one,  he  mififht  make  his  answer :  tale.  In  1605  Salisbur}- was  informed  that 
"It  is  long  of  yourself,  for  you  were  the  '  she  was  anxious  to  alienate  the  king's  favour 
party  that  commended  him  unto  us."  Our  i  from  him,  *  as  one  who  for  your  owne  endes 
old. master  loved  things  of  this  nature.'  In 
this  way,  as  well  as  by  the  liveliness  of  her 
temperament,  the    queen  was  induced   to 


sought  to  crosse  her  desires  of  amitie  with 
Spam '  (  (.  'onnralh's  to  Salisbun/,  ap.WlNWOOD, 
i.  159) ;  in  the  same  vear,  though  her  brother 

interfere  in  personal  transactions  of  graver  :  Ulric  was  in  England  urging  war  with  Spain, 

public  import  than  the  matrimonial  matches      ' 

to  the  making  of  which  her  energies  were 

largely  devoted.     She  was  from   the  flrst 


she  refused  to  see  the  ambassadors  from  the 
States  General.  In  the  same  way,  though 
her  brother  King  Christian  IV  was  interested 


much  interested  in  Kaleigh,  and  is  said  to  i  in  the  project  of  marriage  between  her 
liave  helped  to  alleviate  Ids  long  years  of  I  daughter  Elizabeth  and  the  young  elector 
durance  by  concessions  which  she  obtained  '  palatine,  it  was  only  gradually  that  she  was 
for  him.  Already  in  1611  he  implored  her  I  herself  brought  to  lend  her  countenance  to 
from  prison  to  represent  his  hard  case  to  the  |  the  match,  to  which,  according  to  an  apocry-- 
king,  while  reminding  him  of  the  advantages  i  phal  anecdote,  she  is  moreover  said  to  have 


which  might  be  derived,  before  it  was  too 

late,  from  the  riches  of  Guiana.     Then,  in 

1612,  as  the  story  ran,  on  the  occasion  of 

her  eldest  son's  mortal  illness  she  sent  to 

Kaleigh  '  for  some  of  his  cordial  which  she 

herseli  had  taken  in  a  fever  some  time  before, 

with  remarkable  success,'  and  which,  as  the 

inventor  unfortunately  assured  her,  *  would  |  Carleton,  8    Feb.    1613).     She    was    also 

certainly  cure  the  prince,  or  any  other,  of  a  !  present  at  another  marriage  much  talked  of 


objected  as  Mow  tlie  family  dignity, deriding 
her  daughter  as  *  goody  Palsgrave^  in  conse- 
(juence.  A  fit  of  the  gout  prevented  her  from 
taking  part  in  the  signing  of  the  marriage 
contract,  but  she  attended  the  wedding  on 
February  12,  robed  *  all  in  white,  but  not  very 
j  rich,  saving  in  jewels '  ( Chamberlain  to  Mrs. 


fever,  except  in  case  of  poyson ; '  so  that  the 

Sueen  believed  to  her  dying  day  that  her 
eloved  son  had  had  foul  play  done  him 
(WiLBOKi  ii.  714,  note).     Wmitever  may  be 


at  the  end  of  the  same  vear  and  afterwards 
— the  marriage  between  the  new  Earl  of 
Somerset  and  the  divorced  Countess  of  Essex. 
But  though  she  had  favoured  the  notion  of 
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a  Spanish  marriage  for  Prince  Charles,  which  I  refusied  to  communicate  according  to  the 
was  already  in  1613  beinff  advanced  by  Sar-  '  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  She  had. 
miento  (Gondomar),  she  liad  too  strong  an  communicated  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  and 
aversion  from  Somerset  to  aid  the  intrigues  had  accompanied  the  king  to  church  on 
in  the  same  direction  into  which  he  was  Christmas  day,  1003.  But  she  refused  to  do- 
entering  about  the  year  1614,  with  the  object  so  again.  Soon  afterwards  she  received  con- 
of  recovering  the  ascendency  that  he  was  secrated  objects  from  Pope  Clement  VUL 
beginning  to  lose.  Possiblv,  the  visit  to  through  Sir  Arthur  Standen,  a  catholic  whom 
Kngland  in  1614  of  her  brotfier  King  Chris-  King  James  had  sent  on  a  mission  to  some 
tian  IV  (whose  falsely  reported  death  she  of  the  Italian  states.  Standen,  who  made  no- 
had   in  1612   *  mourned  in  white  taffeta*)    secret  of  the  matter,  was  sent  to  the  Tower^ 


gos8q)s — un-  queen 

accountably,  not  in  magnificent  state,  as  on  her  first  communications  with  Rome  was 

his  earlier  visit  in  1606,  when,  amidst  the  proclamation,  in  February'  1604,  for  the  ban 

thunder  of  the  navy  guns,  he  had  on  Wind-  ishment  of  all  Jesuits  and  seminary  pnest' 

mill  Hill  told  King  James  that  if  he  had  (GARDi3fBR,i.  116, 142-4).  Towards  the  en^ 

spent  half  a  kingdom  on  a  conquest  he  could  of  the  same  year  Sir  James  Lindsay  went  t 

not  have  contented  him  half  so  well.     At  Rome,  with  instructions  but  without  a  mu 

all  events,  with  tlie  help  of  the  newly  ap-  sion,  not  a  paid  ambassador  but  a  messenge: 

l)ointed  secretary  of  state,  Sir  Ralph  Win-  who  had  been  granted  a  pension  beforehand, 

wood,  the  queen    began  to  operate  against  He  was  reported  to  have  told  the  pope — bu'^ 


Somerset,    dark    suspicions   against   whom    he  denied  the  truth  of  the  report — ^that  th( 

ma V  have  had  their  weight  with  her;  and    queen  was  already  a  catholic  at  heart,  and 

in  April  1615  she  was  prevailed  upon  through    tliat   the  king  was,   on   certain  conditions 
Arclibishop  Abbot    (see    his    narrative  m    ready  to  follow  her  example.     At  all  event f 
vol.  i.  of  Rush  worth's  Collectiom)  to  per-    the  pope  hadbeen  much  gratified  by  Lindsay 
suade  the  king  to  appoint  Villiers  a  gentle-    information,  had  appointed  a  committee  o 
man  of  the  bedchamber — the  first  step  to-  ,  cardinals  for  considering  the  condition  o 
wards  the  supplanting  of  the  favourite  in    England,  and  had   ordered   prayers   to   w 
esMy  wliich  was  soon  consummated  by  the  ,  ottered   up  for  her  conversion   (ib.  225-6) — 
Overbury   scandal.     AVith  Villiers,   as  her    With  these  endeavours  may  perhaps  be  con 
corres])ondence  shows,  the  queen  was  always    nected  the  joumev  fit)m  Spain  to  Englund--^^ 
on  easy  and  excellent    terms,   thoiigli  pro-    contrived  by  the  jesuit  Walpole  in  160o,  o*" 
bubly  ht.T  personal  intiuence  over  the  king    a  lady,  wlio  is  manifestly  to  bt^  identifie 
was  never  slighter  tlian  during  tlie  ascend-    with  Donna  Luisa  de  Car\ajal, 'with  pnrpos 
ency  of  liis  hist  favourite.    In  161  (J  the  queen    to   convert   the  queen   our  mistress  to   tm^^- 
was  tliought  to  aim  at  a  regency  during  the  ,  Roman  religion.'     Great  hopes  were  enter- 
king's  absence  in  Scotland — whether  for  any  ;  tained  of  this  visitor,  but    already  in   thc^ 
motive   beyond   tlmt     of    vanity   does   not    same  year  her  endeavours  are  said  to  hav^^ 
appear.     In    her   last    years   she   showed  a  |  met  with   little  success  (WlNWOOD,  Menu 
friendly   feeling  towards  the   French  royal    rials,  ii.  149,  157).     The  events  of  this  yea*:^ 

family,   even   when,   in    161s,   court  ladies    1005 — the    vear   of  the  Gunpowder  plot 

were  beginning  to  adoi)t  the  catholic  reli-  could  not  but  repress  any  desire  in  higl^ 
gion  in  t'X])ectatiou  of  the  Spanish  match  ])laces  to  show  favour  to  Catholicism;  am 
(see  Calendar  of  State  Pajyers^  7  March 
1618).  Her  own  C(Mjuettings  with  Rome — 
lor  some  such  term  se(*ms,  after  all,  appro- 
priate— had  come  to  an  end  at  a  rather 
«'arlier  date.  Their  historv  (m  the  whole  forms 


the  queen  had  special  reason  to  be  CAUtious  — 
as  Garnet,  in  a  statement  which  the  kinjiX' 
would  not  allow  to  be  given  in  evidenc»r  -*► 
had  referred  to  her  as  *  most  regarded  of  th*:^ 
]>oj)e'  (Gardiner,  m.  «.,  280,  note).    Thus  i  ^ 


years  immediately  ])receding  Jam(»s's  acces-  staates^  i.  866).  In  1608  the  Savoy  ambat-^ 
sion  to  the  English  throne  have  Ijeen  already  sador  at  Madrid  told  Sir  Charles  Cornwall:*-  =* 
touched  upon  (Buutox,  vi.  137).  In  England  j  that  Philip  III  and  the  Duke  of  Lerma  lia-  '^ 
rumour  began  to  busy  itself  with  the  ciueen's  !  been  ver}- hopeful  that  a  toleration  of  cathoL_  ^" 
supposed  inclination  towards  Rome  already  I  cism  would  within  a  few  years  be  granted  ^a-  p 
at  the  time  of  her  coronation,  when  she  had  j  England,  partly  because  of  *the  great  incfc^  ^^ 
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nation  of  the  queen/  but  that  Lerma  had 
now  chanj^  his  opinion,  confessing  to  having 
been  misinformed  about  the  queen  (Wiv- 
wooD,  Memorials,  ii.  485).  In  1612,  how- 
ever, her  supposed  leaning  to  Catholicism 
was  once  more  made  the  subject  of  specula- 
tion. According  to  Galluzzi  {^foria  del  Graiir 
dueato  di  Toscana,  lib.  vi.  cap.  ii.)  among  the 
courts  which  in  1611  and  1612  were  anxious 
to  secure  a  matrimonial  alliance  for  one  of 
their  princesses  with  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  that  of  Florence,  where  the  grand  duke, 
Cosmo  II,  was  desirous  of  marrying  his  sister 
Catharine  to  the  English  prince,  hoping  that 
the  prospects  of  cathobcism  in  England 
would  benefit  by  the  match.  The  Cavalier 
i  Htaviano  Lotti,  who  represented  the  grand 
duke  in  London,  was  very  popular  at-  6ourt 
there;  and  him  Mhe  queen liad  admitted  to 
the  secret  of  her  Catholicism,  and  he  served 
her  in  procuring  her  from  Rome  indulgences 
and  devoziani;^  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  de- 
sired him  for  his  companion.  Pope  Paul  V, 
however,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  ap- 
prove of  the  scheme,  and  forbade  its  being 
carried  on  further.  Lotti  was  therefore 
charged  to  accumulate  all  possible  argu- 
ments for  persuading  the  pope  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  match  for  converting  the  island ; 
and  he  was  further  instnictea  to  try  to 
interest  Queen  Anne  in  the  matter,  and  to 
extract  from  her  some  documentary  attesta- 
tion of  her.  sincerity  in  the  catholic  faith 
and  of  the  hopes  they  had  to  induce  the 
prince  to  profess  it.  Lotti  did  as  he  was  bid, 
and  the  ^ueen  furnished  him  with  a  memo- 
randum m  which,  while  professing  herself  a 
catholic  and  desirous  of  the  re-establishment 
<if  Catholicism  in  the  island,  she  showed  that 
this  could  not  be  effected  unless  the  pope 
obtained  for  her  a  daughter-in-law  of  that 
communion,  adding  that  the  prince  was  not 
firm  in  Anglican  opinions.  She  assured  his 
holiness  of  the  desire  of  all  good  catholics  in 
England  that  the  marriage  should  be  brought 
about,  and  finally,  in  a  letter  all  in  her  own 
hand,  declared  herself  the  pope's  most  obedient 
daughter,  and  praye<l  him  to  believe  what 
I^tti  should  have  said  in  her  name.  But 
though  the  principal  English  catholics  all 
added  their  instances  to  those  of  the  queen, 
the  pope  was  not  to  be  moved ;  and  the  grand 
duke  hereupon  hit  upon  the  plan  of  sending 
his  sister  to  Lorraine,  where  Prince  Henr}' 
was  to  marry  her  out  of  hand.  But  when 
JjOtti  returned  to  England  to  broach  this 
device,  he  found  things  entirely  changed  at 
court  there — Salisbury  dead,  and  other  mar- 
riages for  the  prince  on  the  carpet.  The 
death  of  Prince  Henry  in  November  1612 
put  an  end  to  the  business.    This  circumstan- 


tial story,  which  was  rather  grandiloquently 
referred  to  in  an  article  on  Kanke*s  *  Popes  ' 
in  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  April  1837,  but 
which  has  not  found  its  way  into  other  his- 
tories, probably  contains  a  considerable  sub- 
stratum of  fact.  At  the  same  time  what  is 
known  of  the  religious  views  of  Prince  Henry 
conflicts  so  strongly  with  one  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  narrative  as  to  throw  some 
doubt  upon  the  others.  According  to  des- 
patches now  at  Simancas  sent  by  Goudomar 
in  1613,  at  the  time  when  he  was  usin^  the 
influence  of  the  queen  to  help  him  to  divert 
King  James  from  the  French  alliance,  she  at 
that  time  attended  the  services  of  the  church 
of  England  with  the  king,  but  *  she  never 
could  be  induced  to  partake  of  the  com- 
munion at  the  hands  of  a  ])rotestnnt  minister, 
and  those  who  were  admitted  to  her  privacy 
in  Denmark  House  knew  well  that  as  often 
as  she  thought  she  could  escape  observation 
she  was  in  tne  habit  of  repairing  to  a  garret 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  mass  from  the  lips 
of  a  catholic  priest,  who  was  smuggled  in 
for  the  purpose '  (Gardiner,  ii.  225).  The 
main  influence  which  had  inclined  her  to 
Catholicism  was  ascribed  to  the  first  lady  of 
her  bedchamber,  Mrs.  (Miss)  Drummond, 
who  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  from 
Spain.  When  this  lady  married  and  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1613,  a  i)owerful  influence 
was  removed;  but  the  queen  continued  to 
indulge  her  inclination  towards  Rome,  and 
at  Oatlands  had  two  priests,  one  of  whom 
said  mass  daily  in  her  jiresenct*.  Thev  forbade 
her  accompanying  her  husband  to  church,  so 
that  angry  words  passed  between  the  king 
and  queen,  and  he  comj)lained  to  Gondomar 
of  the  change  which  he  found  in  her  (ib, 
293).  When,  in  1615,  we  find  the  lady  of 
the  archduke's  ambassador  appealing  to  the 
queen  to  intercede  for  the  releasee  of  ten 
priests,  this  request  might  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  her  reputation  forkindness  of  heart 
( Cal.  of  State  Papers,  July  (?)  1615,  and  com- 
pare ib.  July  14).  And  there  is  satisfactory 
proof  that,  when  her  last  hour  came,  she  made 
open  profession  of  protestantism.  Abbot, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  King,  bishop 
of  London,  attended  at  her  deathbed ;  when 
not  only  did  she  follow  their  prayers  word 
by  word,  but  in  answer  to  the  archbishop 
she  declared  that  she  *  renounced  the  media- 
tion of  all  saints  and  her  own  merits,  and 
relied  only  upon  her  Saviour'  (Burton,  vi. 
169,  from  a  pax)er,  *  Madam  the  Queen's  Death 
and  Maner  theirof/  among  Sir  James  Bal- 
four's MSS.  ;  Abbotsford  Miscellany,  81  ; 
compare  also  Sir  Edward  Harwood  to  Carle- 
ton,  6  March  1619,  Cal.  State  Papers).  Thus 
the  Church  of  Rome  could  not  actually  claim 
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as  a  convert  the  sister  of  Christian  IV,  as  she  '  but  which  ultimately,  after  much  and  at  times 
could  the  daughter  of  Oustavus  Adolphus.      almost  unbearable  suffering,  declared  it«elf 
Beyond  these  traces  of  her  relation  to  the    as  dropsy.    About  Christmas  1618  her  cast^ 
main  currents  of  English  life  and  opinion  in    was  thought  dangerous,  though  not  despe — 
the  iirst  (juarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  !  rate,  and  she  was  then  still  able  to  attena  w^ 
there  is  little  to  be  noted  in  the  bioffra^»hy  of  |  whole  sermon,  preached  in  her  inner  cham- 
Anne   of  Denmark.     Among  the  ladies  of  ;  her  by  the  Bishop  of  London.     Already,  ii 
her  court,  Lucy,  countess  of  Bedford,  the  |  accordance  with   the  habit«   of  8hamele8^===* 
friend  of  Donne  and  the  patroness  of  Jonson,  '  greed  which  characterised  court  and  society 
Daniel,  and  many  other  poets,  had  earliest  !  under  James  I,  the  courtiers  began  to  'la> 
obtained  her  confidence ;  another  favourite    about  them/  and  plot  for  the  distribution  o: 
was  the   well-known   Lady  Anne  Clifford,  -        .     -  —  - 

daughter  of  the  proud  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
and  successively  countess  of  Dorset,  Pem- 


the  s^ils.  She  lay  at  Uampton  Court, 

the  king  was  at  Newmarket,  where  he  fe' 
seriously  ill.  Her  condition  improved  slight! 


broke,  and  Montgomery ;  a  third  was  the  Mrs.    in  January  and  Februarv ;  nor  was  it  tilCI 

Drummond,  afterwards   Lady  lloxborough,  ,  2  March  tnat  she  died,     during  her  last  ill 

already  mentioned.    The  voluble  Sir  Robert  |  ness  she  had  been  free  from  pain,  her  vitalit>'=- 

Carey  was  at  one  time  much  trusted  by  her,  ,  having,  as  the  autopsy  afterwards  showea, 

and  sicken  ofas  her  favourite.  Iler  partiality 

for  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbury  rests  on  his 

own  evidence,  which  is  to  be  found  in  some 

of  the  most  delightfully  coxcombical  passages 

in  the  whole  range  of  biograpliical  literature 

( Life  of  Edicard,  Lord  ll.  of  C,  written  by  !  has  been  already  stated,  in  some  confusion 

himself  pp.  148-63,  ed.  1826).     Among  the  '  Iler  funeral,   after  being  long   deferred 


wasted  away.     She  had  expressed  a  wish  ta 
see  her  husband,  but  her  aeath  seems 
all  to  have  been  rather  sudden,  so  that,  not 
withstanding  reports  to  the  contrary,  sh 
died  without  a  will,  leaving  her  affairs. 


-1 


Matthew  Lister  as  physician-in-ordinary.  She    judgment  it  *  was  better  than  that  of 
hadunother  ph^vsician  named  Schoverus,  who,  ;  Henry,  but  fell  short  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  =- 
like  her  chaplain  Seriugius,  may  have  been  of  :  the  chariot  and  six  horses  in  which  her  e 
Danish  origin:  and  she  was,  of  course,  likewise    was  drawn  were  most  remarkable '  (Cham 
attended  by  the  great  Mnyorne,  wliose  pen-  i  berlain  to  Carleton,  Brent  to  Carleton,   Ca 
sion  of  400/.  from  her,  added  to  the  same  sum    of  Stat^.  Papers^  14  and  15  May  1619). 
from  the  king  and 'many  other  commodities,' I      Between  18  Nov.  and  16  Dec.   1618,  *t 
so  dee])ly  excited  the  jealousy  of  Casaubon.    mighty  blazing  comet  which   appeared    ii 
( Ma ycrne's  sagacious  .saying  of  t lie  queen  is  I  i/Ar^,   whose   bearded   beams   covered   th 
pres«'rvc(],    that    elie  Mias  the  faith   in   the    Virgin  sign/ had  been  visible  in  England 
baths  which  often  leads  to  a  cure.')     To  the  j  and  the  common  people  thought  this  grea 
last,  however,  she  scimus  to  liave  had  about    light  in  heaven  was  sent   as  a  flambeau  t< 
her  one  if  not  more  of  the  attendants  whom  !  the  queen's  funeral;  their  dark  minds  no 
sht^  had   brought  with  her  fi'om  lier  Danish  \  discovering,  while  this  blaze  was  burnings^ 
lionie.  ('Beloe,  the  (jueeu's  man,' is  probably  ;  the  fire  of  war  that  broke  out  in  Bohemia^ 
mis-spelt    for  Biilow.)     *  Anna,  the  queen's  j  wherein  many  thousands  perished '(Artuc 
Danish  maid,'  is  frocpu'ntly  mentioned  ;  ac-  i  Wilson).     In  truth,  no  mighty  life  was  ex 
cording  to   Miss  Strickhmd  her  name  was  !  tinguished  when  X\i\&  Anna  Regina  dieidi  (i 
Anna  Kroas;  and  doubtless  slie  is  the  per-    was  in  this  form  that  her  name  and  title  ha 
son   who,    under   the  name  of*  Mrs.  Anna    been  *  danced  in  letters '  in  a  mask  at  Green 
Maria,'   is   stated    to   hav(»   walked   at    the  \  wich  two  years  before).     But  there  is  evi 
queen's  funeral.     She  had  attended  her  mis-    dence  enough  that  she  had  been  a  popula 
tress  at  her  deathbed  ;  and  one  would  fain  '  queen;  when  she  had  been  ill  she  had  oeei 
disbelieve  the  story,  already  referred  to,  that  i  *  wished  well ; '  *  she  cannot  do  amiss,'  it  ha 
after  the  queen's  deat  h  slie  was  with  another    Ijeen  trusted,  *  that  has  so  many  good  wishes : 
culprit  '  clapt  up  for  embezzling  of  jewels  (as  1  and  a  few  days  after  her  decease  she  wa.< 
it   IS   thought)   to   the   value    of    30,000/.' j  said  to  be  *  much  lamented,havingbenefite(' 
(Chamberlain   to   Carleton,  31  May  1619;  ,  many   and   injured   none;    she  died    most 
s(»e    Nichols,   Progressefi   if  James  /,   iii.  |  willingly,  and  was  more  comely  in   deatl 
o49).  I  than  ever  in  life '  (Sir  Gerard  Herbert  tcnr 

Queen  Anne  had  suffered  for  many  years  ,  Carleton,  16  March  1619,  in  CaL  ofStntePa 
— since  1612  at  all  events — from  a  malady  \]}ers).    Simple  tributes  of  kindly  feeling  su 
which  liad  been  at  first  thought  to  be  gout,  '  as  this  have  a  better  historical  value  tha 
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the  *  Lachrymie  Cant abrigienaes' and  other  ANNE  (1665-1714),  queen  of  Great 
occasional  sorrowing  that  were  sprinkled  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  bom  at  St.  Jameses 
upon  her  grave,  (lor  a  bibliographical  list  Palace,  London,  6  Feb.  1665.  She  was  the 
of  tracts  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  see  second  daughter  of  James,  duke  of  York, 
Nichols's  Progresses  of  Jaines  /,  iii.  534.)  afterwards  King  James  II,  and  his  first  wife, 
The  people  liked  her  if  they  did  not  love  her,  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
because  of  her  good  humour  and  high  spirits,  don.  Of  the  eight  children  bom  from  this 
because  of  her  gaiety  and  love  of  amuse-  marriage  only  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne 
ment;wlien  she  had  nothing  better, she  told  survived  tlieir  mother,  who  died  31  March 
her  husband,  she  was  not  a  little  pleased  1671  after  receiving  the  last  sacraments  of 
with  'practise  of  tilting,  of  riding,  of  drum-  the  church  of  Rome.  There  can  have  been 
ming,  and  of  musike ;  and  when  she  had  little  resemblance  Ijetween  this  *  very  extra- 
first  come  to  England  her  princt»ly  example  ordinary-  woman,*  as  Bumet  calls  her,  and 
Lad  taught  Arabella  Stuart  Mo  play  tlie  her  second  daughter,  unless  Grammont*s 
childe  again.*  They  also  liked  her  because  gossip  be  worthy  of  record,  that  the  duchess 
of  the  snows  and  the  free  expenditure  which  too  was  fond  of  eating.  Not  long  after  the 
were  the  natural  results  of  these  tastes  and  death  of  his  first  wife  the  duke  was  pressed 
qualities.  She  was  a  virtuous  wife,  an  affec-  by  his  friends  to  marry  again,  and  in  1673 
tionate  mother,  and  a  faithful  friend;  she  gave  his  hand  to  Marv'  of  Modena,  whom  in 
was  both  generous  and  compassionate  as  later  days  the  Princess  Anne  came  cordially 
becomes  a  queen  and  a  woman ;  she  had  the  to  detest,  and  to  reganl  as  an  evil  influence 
courage  of  her  race  as  well  as  its  quick  with  her  father  (see  her  letter,  9  May  1688, 
temper;  and  in  the  midst  of  her  mostly  in  Dalrymple's -l1//»;wo?>*,  ii.  174).  But  this 
frivolous  existence  she  would  seem  to  have  censorious  attitude  can  only  have  been  gra- 
cherished  a  desire  if  not  to  have  possessed  a  dually  adopted.  During  Charles  IPs  reign 
capacity  for  higher  things.  Anne  necessarily  shared  the  fortunes  of  her 
[Miss  Strickbud's  Anno  of  Donmurk  in  Lives  father  and  stepmother,  thougli  protected  to- 
of  the  Queens  of  Enghmd,  vol.  vii.  (1844).— For  gether  with  her  sister  by  the  prudence  of  the 
the  period  before  1603  :  The  Historie  and  Life  of  King  from  sliaring  their  unpopularity.  By 
King  James  the  Sext,  printed  for  the  IJannatyno  ,  the  express  command  of  Charles  II,  and  with 
€lub,  1825 ;  Sir  James  Melville's  Memoirs  of  his  their  father's  consent,  the  two  princesses  were 
own  Life,  printed  for  the  Iknnatyne  Club,  1827;  brought  up  as  members  of  the  church  of  Kng- 
Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  land.   AVit h  the  same  intention  I^adv  Frances 


"'^     ,"» -^  .   ,V      ,^J.i    V.  1     1      *^ \  as  ffovenu^ss  lor  the  i'nncess  Anne,     one 

-For  the  period  from  1606  :  Calendar  of  State    ^^^^  ^^  j^^^.^  y^^^^  ^  ^j^j^l^,  ^hild,  and  when 

about  nve  years  of  age  was  sent  over  on  a 
visit  to  France  for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 


—  ^-^  ^     ^-. ..-,...  — -^  -  --  -  —  - '—    appears  to  nave  oeen  a  sicKiv  cnua,  ana  wnen 

Papers.  James  I,  Domtwtic  Series,  vols.  i.  ii.  m. :      {'■    .  n  r  *  *. 

Thrclurt  and  Times  of  James  1  ilhurtrat«l  by    »hi'*  *•;«  >:^»™  "^.f^*',  ':''l./^?\°r';'.°,?," 


Authentic  and  Confidential  Letters  (from  Birch's    .^-  .  , -i  n       ^  %•  .^       i       •     ^  i 

Collections).  2  vols.  1848;  Nichols's  Progresses  ^^  ^^«^  childhood  little  else  is  kno^^^l  It 
of  King  James  I,  4  vols.  1828;  Sir  Ralph  AVin-  ™"«t»  however,  have  l)een  at  a  i^riod  of  her 
wood's  Memorials  of  Affairs  of  State  in  the  |  l»ft*  of  which  no  dated  records  have  come 
Reigns  of  Elizal)eth  and  James  I,  vol.  ii. ;  Cam-  ,  down  to  us,  that  she  first  fonned  an  intimacy 
den's  Annals  in  the  Reign  of  King  James  I;  ■  destined  to  aflect  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
Arthur  Wilson,  The  Life  and  Rei^n  of  Jamis-  ;  after  life.  *  The  l)eginnings  of  the  princess's 
the  First,  King  of  Great  Britain;  Bishop  (ioo<l-  i  kindness  for  me,' writes  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
man,  The  Court  of  King  James  I,  editwl  by  I  borough,  *  had  a  much  earlier  date  than  my 
J.  Brewer.  2  vols.  1839  ;  S. R.  Ganliner's History  entnince  into  her  senice.  Mv  promoti<m  to 
of  England.  1603-1642,  vols,  i.-iii.  1883.  Miss  ^his  honour  was  whollv  owing  to  impressions 
Aikin's  Court  of  James  I.  2  vols.  1 822.  is  full  of  ^j^^  j^^a  i^fore  received  to  mv  advantage ; 
pleasant  gossip ;  while  the  NKjret  History  of  the    ^^.^  j^^j  ^^^^^^  ^^    1^^,  together  when  she  was 


Court  of  James  I,  2  vols.  1811,  comprises  all  the 
malice  and  slander  of  Welldon  and  Peyton.  For 
both  periods  should  be  compircd  the  Lett(>rs  to 
King  James  the  Sixth  from  the  Quet^n.  Prince 


a  child,  and  sho  even  then  expressed  a  pecu- 
liar fondness  for  me*  {Cmiductf  9).  Mor»» 
trustworthy  details  concerning  the  Princess 


Heniy,  &c.,  printed  from  the  oriirinals  in  the  -^»i"-  ^^f^^  ^^^  ^s  ^^'^th  the  first  week  in 
Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advooites  for  the  November  1677,  which  *  produced  four  mo- 
Maitland  Club.  1886,  and  the  Introduction  pre-  i  morable  things.'    The  Duke  of  Cambridge, 


fixed  to  them.  Among  the  |x)rtraits  of  Queen 
Anne  there  is  a  characteristic  one  in  the  Master's 
lodge  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.] 

A  W,  W . 


the  Duke  of  York's  eldest  son  by  Mary  of 
Modena,  was  bom  on  the  same  day  as  that 
on  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Sheldon),  who  had  been  the  godfather  of 
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the  Princess  Anne,  died.   The  Princess  Mar>-  soon  afterwards  undertook  a  journey  witV-» 

and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  married  on  great  pomp  into  Scotland,  where  the  duke-=^ 

the  Sunday,  and  *  on  the  Friday  Ijady  Anne  had  been  appointed  lord  high  commissioner  — 

»ipl)ear'd  to  have  the  small-pox/     With  this  In  1681  a  project  of  marriage  between  Ann^*» 

record  of  sickness   (confirmed   by  a  letter  and  Prince  G^eorge  of  Hanover  was  apparently"" 

in  the  Hatton  Correspondencef  i.  155)  begin  not  unfavourably  received  by  Charles  II,  iczM 

Miich  personal  reminiscences  as  we  po!<(sess  whom  it  had  be«n  proposed  through  Princ 

concerning  a  life  which  will  never  be  justly  Rupert  by  his  sister  Sophia,  then  Duchef 

judged  if  its  sufferings  are  left  out  of  the  of  Calenfierg  (Hanover^.     Iler  son,  Princ 

account.     Thepassage  referred  to  ojienft  the  Gt?orge,  had,  however,  hardly  reached  Elng" — 

<liarv  of  Dr.  Edwanl  I^e,  which  extends  land  when  he  was   recalled  bv  his  father—, 

from  November  1677   to  April   1678.     Dr.  who  had  arranged  a  marriage  for  him  witB:=3 

Lake  was  introduced  as  chaplain  and  tutor  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea.     In  the  sam^KE 

into  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Princesses  Marv  and  year  1681  the  Princess  Anne  twice,  in  MarcKs 

Anne  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Henry  anj.au  iliil}',  JUUPRu^od  to  Scotland  to  visL  "• 

Compton,  who  was  said  to  have   actively  fierparents ;  on  the  second  occasion,  aa  th.<4e 

contributed  to  the  decision  that  they  should  duke  believed,  *  to  be  a  blind  upon  his  r^»— 

\n}  educated  as  protestauts,  and  who  had  him-  turn,  and  hinder  anj  disturbance  upon  tb.^ 

»H»lf  been   appointed    their  preceptor,      (hi  people's  imagining  it'  {Original  Fiaper»,   i. 

23  Jan.  1676  he  had  confirmed  them  in  the  682-3).     It  was  a  troubled  ^ear  for  the  duke* 

Chapel  lloval  at  Whitehall,  of  which  he  was  and  duchess,  who,  in  addition  to  politica.1 

dean.     Lake  was  much  troubled  at  being  troubles,  suffered  the  loss  of  their  youngest 

kept  away  from  attendance  on  the  Princess  daughter,  Isabella  (4  March) ;  but  in  1682 

Anne  by  her  illness,  the  more  so  '  because  the  skies  had  in  some  measure  cleared,  and 

her  nurse  was  a  ver>'  busy,  zealous  lioman  in  May  the  duke  brought  home  his  family  to 

catholic ;  *  and  accordingly  obtained  permis-  St.  James's  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells  and 

sion  from  the  governess  and  the  preceptor  to  the  blazing  of  bonfires.     Not  long  afterwards 

offer  his  ministrations  notwithstanding.    He  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  king  at  Windsor, 

gives  a  rather  touching  picture  of  the  poor  Charles  11,  now  once  more  at  fiberty  to  show 

young  princess  during  this  passing  attaclc  of  |  his  goodwill  to  his  brother  and  his  family, 

illness,  which  shows  both  that  a  warm  affec-  greatly  resented  the  presumption  of  one  of 

tion  had  up  to  this  time  united  her  to  her  the  most  self-sufficient  of  his  subjects,  the 

♦'kler  sister,  and  that  even  as  a  child  she  was  Karl  of  Mulgrave,  in  *  pretending  courtship' 

full  of  protestant  zeal,  for  she  bade  him  take  to  the  Princess  Anne.    lie  was  forbidden  the 

cure  to  instruct   her  nurse's  child  in  the  pro-  court,  and  had  all  his  places  taken  from  him. 

testant  relig-ion.     His  last  entry  concerning  >       In  168.3  a  more  acceptable  suitor  made  hi.** 

the  princess  is  a  sinj^ular  statement,  ])roving  !  appearance.   Already  in  May,  in  which  month 

liow  imperfect  her  own  training  had  up  to  ,  the  duke  and  duchess  and  their  daughter  paid 

tliis  time  ))etin  in  tlie  forms  of  the  most  sacred  '  a  five  days'  ^  isit  to  Oxfoi 


rite  of  the  cliurch.     She  afterwards  Ijecamo 
a  very  retrular  communicant. 

Less  than  a  vear  after  lier  sister's  tearful 


Oxford,  the  rumour  was 
about  town  that  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
was  coming  over  to  England  to  many*  the 
Lady  Anne.     On  19  July  the  prince  arrived 


departure,  about  the  Ix^^rinnin^  of  OctolxT  at  Whitehall,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  28th 
11)78,  the  Princess  Anne  accompanied  her  '  the  marriage  was  solemnist^d  in  the  Chapel 
stt'praother  on  a  visit  to  Holland.  Luttrell  Royal  at  St.  James's  by  the  Bishop  of  I^on- 
uientions  the  rumour  that  some  priests  went  '  don.  At  court  the  prince  was  thought  *» 
with  them,  who  wished  to  keep  out  of  the  handsome  fine  gentleman'  {Ilatton  Corrf- 
way  of  tlie  notal)le  *  discoveries  '  of  Oates  and  i  npondence^  ii.  31) ;  and  at  the  university  Prior, 
Toiigue,  which  liad  then  begun  to  set  the  taking  his  part  in  the  *  Ilvmenteus  Caiita- 
uation  in  a  ferment.  The  duke  was,  in  1(570,  brigiensis,'  declared  that  Venus  was  mated 
lor  the  second  time  obliged  to  leave  Kngland  witli  Mars.  (The  effusion  is  signed  A.  Prior, 
witli  the  duchess,  on  tliis  occasion  for  tlie  St.  John's,  but  is  confidently  assigned  to 
Netherlands  ;  but,  according  to  his  own  re-  Matthew  in  the  Aldine  edition,  li.  318). 
membrance,  the  Princess  Anne  was  obliged    Bumet,  however,  states  that  the  marriage 


)rge  s  brother,  Kmg 

sister  Tsaljella  were  afterwards  pt»rmitted  to  a  ver\-  able  and  active  sovereign,  had  accepted 
join  their  parents  at  Brussels,  and  to  accom-  French  mediation  in  his  long-standinff  quar- 
l)any  them  to  the  Hague.  The  duke  and  his  rel  with  Sweden,  and  he  was  on  bad  term* 
family  returned  to  London  in   October,  and    with  the  Dutch.     But  English  public opinioa 
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i'as  at  this  time  excited  on  the  religious  tion  *  to  her  mother ;  and  shortly  after  the 
ueation  only ;  and  as  France  was  supposed  i  death  of  their  '  eldest  and  only  daughter '  the 
^  have  pushed  the  marriage,  it  was  ^ared  princess,  who  had  miscarried  in  January, 
bat  the  prince  would  become  a  convert  to  withdrew  for  a  time  with  her  husband  to 
tome  (Bitrnet).  Kichmond.     Similar  mishaps  are  noted  by 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Anne  made  Luttrell  in  the  latter  part  of  October  in  the 
ertain  changes  necessary  in  her  household,  same  year,  and  in  the  middle  of  April  1688. 
Lt  her  earnest  request  the  wife  of  Colonel  Though  the  fears  expressed  in  a  letter 
Jhurchill  (formerly  Sarah  Jennings)  was  now  ^  written  in  the  *  fatal '  Februar}'  1686-7,  that 
lade  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber.  |  the  princesses  mind  might  be  too  sensibly 
Tie  office  of  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber  was  affected  by  her  suffering,  proved  groundless, 
lestowed  upon  the  Countess  of  Clarendon,  she  cannot  have  inquired  verj-  deeply  into 
ler  aunt  by  marriage,  who,  as  the  Duchess  .  the  causes  of  the  political  troubles  of  the 
f  Marlborough  afterwards  spitefullv  wrote,  times.  They  were,  however,  becoming  clear 
looked  like  a  mad  woman,  and  talked  like    enough  to  the  husband  of  her  chosen  friend, 

scholar.*  According  to  the  same  authority  |  if  not  to  that  friend  herself,  who  had  soon 
he  princesses  court  was  tliroughout  so  oddly  ;  after  the  accession  of  James  11,  on  the  de- 
oinposed  that  she  must,  in  any  case,  have  ,  parture  of  Lord  and  Lady  Clarendon  for  L-e- 
(referred  Colonel  Churchill's  lady  to  her  land,  become  first  lady  ot  the  bedchamber  to 
tther  attendants.  *  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  >  the  princess.  Even  Lady  Churchill,  simple 
«rtain  she  at  length  distinguished  me  by  so  creature  as  she  describes  herself  to  have  been 
ligh  a  place  in  her  favour,  as  perhaps  no  in  those  days,  had  become  convinced  that  as 
lerson  ever  arrived  at  a  higher  with  queen  tilings  were  everybody  must  sooner  or  later 
>r  princess.*    It  seems  to  have  been  some    be  ruined  who  would  not  become  a  Koman 


ime  between  the  princess's  marriage  and  the 
iccesaion  of  her  father  to  the  throne  that  she 
nade  the  girlish  proposal  to  Ludy  Churchill 
that,  whenever  1  snould  happen  to  be  ab- 
ent  from  her,  we  might,  in  all  our  letters, 
vrite  ourselves  by  feigned  names,  such  as 


catholic.  Traces  have  been  found  of  a  scheme 
in  which  the  French  ambassador  Bonrepaux 
and  the  papal  nuncio  d'Adda  were  the  chief 
movers,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  princess 
and  her  husband  to  a  change  of  religion  on 
the  part  of  the  former  in  return  for  the  suc- 


xrould  import  nothing  of  distinction  of  rank  cession  being  secured  to  her  before  her  sister 
letween  us.  Morley  and  Freeman  were  the  (Mazuke,  Histoire  de  la  Involution  de  1688, 
lames  her  fancy  hit  upon  ;  and  she  left  me  |  cited  by  Hallam,  CoTUffitutional  History^ 
o  choose  by  which  of  them  I  would  be  chap.  xiv.).  Tliere  seems,  however,  no  in- 
»lled.  My  frank  open  temper  naturally  le<l  ;  dication  that  James  IT  made  any  attempt  to 
ne  to  pitch  upon  Freeman,  and  so  the  prin-  '  interfere  with  the  religious  beliefs  oi  his 
i»8S  took  the  other;  and  from  this  time  Mrs.  daughter  beyond  putting  books  and  papers 
tforley  and  Mrs.  Freeman  began  to  converse  in  her  hands.  The  Earl  of  TjTconnei  (who 
IS  equals,  made  so  by  affection  and  friend-  had  married  Frances  Jennings,  a  sister  of 
(hip    {Conduct,  10-14).  Lady  Churchill)  is  also  said  by  liis  sister-in- 

In  1684  occurred  the  first  of  those  disap-  law  to  have  sought  to  gain  over  the  princess 
KMntmexits  of  which  Anne  was  to  have  so  through  her  to  the  church  of  Rome  ( Condurty 
'requent  and  so  sad  an  experience.  But  as  15-16).  In  general  the  king's  conduct  to  his 
ret  the  report  (mentioned  by  Luttrell  under  daughter  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  pa- 
M)  April)  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  dead  temal  affection,  nor  is  it  necessarj-  in  support 
jhild  could  hardly  cause  public  apprehension.  '  of  this  to  cite  the  apocr^-phal  anecdote  which 
Jn  6  Feb.  in  the  following  year  her  father  was  was  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the  Duchess  of 
(afely  seated  upon  the  throne ;  and  the  prin-  ;  Marlborough,  and  which  represented  the  king 
;ess,  who  had  attended  the  opening  of  par-  i  as  having  twice  paid  heavy  debts  incurred  by 
iament  on  22  May,  was  on  1  June  delivered  the  princess  under  the  influence  of  her  fa- 
)f  a  daughter.  She  was  christened  by  the  |  vounte  (see  The  Other  Sid*  of  the  Question, 
[bishop  01  London  on  the  next  day  by  the  '  47-8).  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  his 
lame  of  Mary.  On  12  May  1686  the  prin-  !  having  shown  resentment,  even  when  at  a 
less  gave  birth  to  another  daughter,  who  was  '  critical  time  in  his  reign  she  adopted  a  course 
rhristened  Anne  Sophia  by  the  Bishop  of  of  conduct  prejudicial  to  his  interests,  if  not 
>urham,  Lady  Churchill  being  one  of  her  to  his  honour.  The  birth  on  10  June  1688  of 
;odmother8.  Both  infants  died  within  a  few  I  a  Prince  of  Wales— aft  em'arls  the  *  Old  Pre- 
lays  of  each  other,  the  younger  on  2  Feb.,  tender  * — hastened  the  collapse  of  his  father's 
.nd  the  elder  on  8  Feb.  1686-7.  The  death  rule,  for  a  widespread  belief  arose  that,  in 
if '  the  lettl  princess,  Lady  Anne,'  writes  the  Burnet's  words,  a  base  imposture  had  been  put 
diidly  Alice  Hatton,  proved  '  a  great  afiec-    upon  the  nation.    Among  the  circumstances 
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which  helped  to  surround  the  event  with  I  king  had  withdrawn  his  permission,  and  this 
suspicions  was  the  absence  of  the  Princess  of  is  confirmed  by  Barillon.  The  letters  be- 
Denmark,  who  was  stayinff  at  Bath,  and  who  '  tween  the  sisters,  given  in  extracts  by  Dal- 
pleaded  the  state  of  her  health  as  a  reason  rvmple,  certainly  convey  the  impression  that 
for  not  attending  the  extraordinary  privy  tnere  was  a  thorough  understanding  be- 
council  held  in  October  to  place  the  genuine-  '  tween  them.  Among  the  assurances  of  8U|>- 
ness  of  the  young  prince  beyond  all  possible  port  which  reached  the  Prince  of  Orange  m 
doubt.  Whether  her  journey  to  Bath  in  June  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  was  a  letter 
had  been  undertaken  from  any  motive  hostile  from  Churchill,  of  which  the  salient  point 
to  her  stepmother,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide,  was  that  he  '  put  his  honour  absolutely  into 
There  was  certainly  no  love  lost  between  the  hands  of  tne  prince,*  On  23  Sept.  Claren- 
them,  even  if  Boyer's  story,  that  there  had  don  had  a  conversation  with  the  Princess 
been  a  quarrel   between  the   royal  ladies,    Anne,  in  which  she  spoke  with  ^reat  dis- 


he  had  desired  her  to  defer  her  visit,  and    ration  was  circulated  in  London,  and  on  the 
that  he  had  only  consented  to  it  in  the  hope    5th  he  landed  at  Torbay.     Four  days  after- 
that  she  might  still  be  back  in  time  (Clarke^s    wards  Clarendon  asked  his  niece  to  say  some- 
Life  of  James  11^  ii.  160).   On  the  other  hand    thing  to  the  king  *  whereby  he  might  see  her 
Burnet  asserts  (iii.  249-50)  that  the  king    concern  for  him ;  *  but  she  declined  to  put 
pressed  her  going  to  Bath  against  the  opinion    herself  forward  {ib,  ii.  201).     And  when  the 
of  most  of  her  phvsicians  and  of  all  her  other    news  came  to  town  that  Clarendon's  son, 
friends,  and  in  a  letter  to  her  sister  the  prin-    Lord  Combury,  *  who  had  been  early  taught 
cess  herself  expresses  her  deep  concern  at  ,  to  consider  his  relationsliip  to  the  Princess 
having  been  away  at  the  time  of  the  birth,    Anne  as  the  groundwork  of  his  fortunes  and 
*  for  I  shall  never  now  be  satisfied  whether    had  been  exhorted  to  pay  her  assiduous  court,* 
the  child  be  true  or  false.     It  may  be  our  !  had  Joined  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  some 
brother,  but  God  only  knows  *  (Dalrymple,    soldier\',  the  princess  seemed  unable  to  un- 
ii.  175).     Her  father  afteri\^ards  entertained  '  derstand  Clarendon's  emotion,  and  expressed 
no  doubt  that  tlie  two  princesses  both  ex-    her  belief  tliat  *  many  of  the  army  would  do 
pected  to  succeed  to  the  crown  in  turn,  and    the  same  '  (Macaulay,   from   ClarekdoX). 
that  the  journey  to  Batli  had  been  contrived    A  prophetic,  if  not  a  well-informed,  spirit 
on  purpose  (Cl\rke,  ii.  159),  and  elsewliere    spoke  in  her  words.   The  news  of  Combur>"> 
he  states  that  it  was  the  scepticism  of  the    desertion  had  reached  Loudon  on  15  Nov.  On 
Princess  Anne  which  inducetf  the  queen  to    the  24th  tlie  Didte  of  Grafton  and  Churcbill, 
consent  to  the  extraordinary  council  {^ib.  ii.    accompanied  by  Colonel  Berkeley,  escaped 
197).     This  scepticism  did  not  wholly  give    from  the  king's  quarters  at  Salisbury- to  the 
way  even  after  tlie  council  had  been  held  I  Prince  of  Orange's  at  Exeter.     ChurchiU,  it 
(Clarendon's    Diary,    ii.    196-9),    and    it    was  afterwards  asserted,  had  in  fear  for  Lis 
abundantly  manifests  itself  in  the  extracts  '  own  security  anticipated  the  outbreak  of  a 


made  bv  Birch  from  her  correspondence  with 
her  sister,  which  include  the  string  of  ques- 
tions, fit  only  for  a  jur\'  of  matrons,  pro- 


plot,  of  which  he  was  the  centre,  to  seize  the 
jwrson  of  the  king.  Next  evening  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  after  supping  with  the 


pounded  ])y  the  Princess  of  Orange  on  the  king  at  Andover,   whither  the  royal  anuy 

subject  of  the  birth,  and  answered  seriatim  had  retreated,  rode  away  in  the  comjmny  «»f 

by  the  Princess  of  Denmark  (Dalrymple,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  Earl  of  Dniui- 

ii.  167  scqq.).     If  we  may  credit  her  father,  lanrig  to  the  Prince  of  Oninge,  whom  the\ 

her  doubts  were  completely  resolved  a  year  found  at  Sherburne  on  the  30th.    And  when 

afterwards  by  a  witness  of  experience  (see  the  king  reached  London  on  the  26th  he 

Orifjiiial  Papers,  i.  157),  and  it  is  clear  that  found  that   his   daughter,  accompanied  bv 

in  her  later  years  she  regarded  the  Pretender  her  favourite,  had  fled  from  him  like  their 


as  her  brother. 

Verv  soon  the  storm  burst  over  the  head 
of  King  James  II,  and,  his  elder  daughter's 
side  having  Ijeen  chosen  for  her,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  vounirer  also  to  decide 
upon  a  course  of  action.  From  a  letter  of 
the  princess,  dated  l»*i  !March  1688,  it  appears 
that,  after  assenting  to  Anne^s  paving  a  visit 
to  her  sister  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  the 


husbands.  In  the  words  of  a  letter  written 
on  the  following  dav,  *  yesterday  morning, 
when  the  Princess  of  benmark's  women  went 
to  take  her  out  of  her  bed,  they  found  she 
had  withdrawn  herself,  and  hath  not  yet 
been  heard  of.  Nobody  went  in  her  com- 
pany that  we  hear  of  besides  Lady  Churchill 
and  Mrs.  Berkeley'  (Ellis,  Original  Ltt- 
ters,  2nd  series,  iv.  164-5 ;  c£  CLABENDOir'ft 
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Diaryy  ii.  207).  'Mrs.*  Berkeley  had  been 
;^Teme88  to  the  princess's  children.  There 
s  naturally  enougn  considerable  obscurity  as 
:o  the  events  which  preceded  and  led  to  the 
light  of  the  princess.  Even  Burnet  describes 
Z^urchill,  before  the  coming  of  William,  to 
[lave  undertaken  Hhat  Prince  George  and 
the  Princess  Anne  would  leave  the  court, 
ind  come  to  the  prince,  as  soon  as  was  pos- 
sible.' After  the  landing  the  princess  nad 
written  to  William,  by  the  aavice  of  the 
DhurchiUs,  approving  his  enterprise,  and  as- 
suring him  that  she  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
Df  her  friends,  by  whose  decision  she  would 
regulate  her  movements  (Macaulay,  refer- 
ring to  the  letter  in  Dalrymple,  dated 
18  rJ^ov.).  And  Lediard  (i.  80)  has  a  story 
that,  about  six  weeks  before  her  flight,  the 
princess  had  a  private  staircase  constructed 
m  her  apartments  at  Whitehall,  obviously 
with  a  view  to  future  contingencies.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  narrative  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  {Condiirty  16-19), 
who  represents  matters  as  if  the  princess 
had  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the  news  of 
her  husband's  flight,  and  as  if  all  that  she 
(the  writer)  did  was  to  obey  her  mistress's 
orders.  Acting  on  a  hint  previously  received, 
Lady  Churchill  advised  the  princess  to  send 
her  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who,  having 
been  suspended,  was  secretly  lodged  near  by 
in  Suffolk  Street,  and  with  him  the  nocturnal 
escape  by  the  backstairs  was  arranged.  In 
the  company  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  the  bishop 
met  the  fugitives  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
carried  them  in  a  hackney-coach  to  his  house 
in  the  city.  Next  day  they  went  on  to  Lord 
Dorset's  at  Copt  Hall,  whence  they  journeyed 
to  Lord  Nortnampton's,  and  so  to  Leicester 
and  by  way  of  Harborough,  where  she  first 
*  discovered '  herself  and  was  accompanied  to 
Nottingham  by  Sir  Charles  Shuckborough 
with  about  fifty  horsemen,  in  a  cavalcade 
swelled  by  furtner  accessions.  Here,  where 
she  had  arrived  on  1  Dec,  she  was  joined  by 
others,  including  the  Earls  of  Devonshire, 
Northampton,  Chesterfield,  and  Scarsdale, 
and  a  guard  was  appointed  for  her  person, 
with  officers  to  attend  her,  and  the  valiant 
Bishop  of  London,  whom  King  James  had 
once  told  that  *  he  talked  more  like  a  colonel 
than  a  bishop,'  for  captain.  According  to 
Ijord  Chesterfield  the  princess  appoint-ed  a 
council  to  settle  the  course  of  proceedings, 
and  a  project  was  discussed  and  approved 
by  the  princess  to  destroy  all  the  papists  in 
England  should  the  Prince  of  Orange  be 
killed  by  any  of  them.  From  Nottingham 
she  returned  to  Leicester,  where  a  very  large 
concourse  of  nobility  and  gentry  was  now 
assembled,  fourteen  or  fifteen  troops  of  horse 


in  all,  and  where  the  whole  militia  of  the 
county  had  been  summoned  in  a  letter  signed 
by  all  the  principal  gentlemen.  The  North- 
amptonshire militia  was  likewise  called  out, 
and  a  few  days  later,  after  prog^ressing  through 
Coventry  and  AVarwick,  the  princess  *  made 
a  splendid  entry  into  Oxford  .  .  .  the  Earl 
of  Northampton  with  500  horse  leading  the 
van.  Her  roval  highness  was  preceded  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  at  the  head  of  a  noble 
troop  of  gentlemen,  his  lonlship  ridinff  in  a 
purple  cloak,  martial  habit,  pistols  before 
him,  and  his  sword  drawn,  and  his  comett 
had  the  inscription  in  golden  letters  on  his 
standard,  "  Nolumus  leges  Anglije  mutari." 
.  .  .  The  vice-chancellor  with  the  heads 
of  the  university  attended  in  their  scarlet 
gowns,  made  to  her  a  speech  in  English,  and 
the  prince  [George]  received  her  royal  high- 
ness at  Christ  Church  quadrangle  with  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  love  and  affection  * 
(see  Ellis,  Original  Letters^  2nd  series,  iv. 
177-8.  For  other  details  of  the  progress, 
cf.  Hatton  Correspondencfy  ii.  118-21 ;  LuT- 
TRELL ;  Letters  of  the  Second  Earl  of  Chester- 
field,  336-6;  cf.  Memoir^  48-51 ;  and  Colley 
Cibber's  Apology y  57,  where  it  is  stated 
that  on  the  princess's  flight  the  country  was 
alarmed  with  the  news  that  *  two  thousand 
of  the  king's  dragoons  were  in  close  pursuit 
to  bring  her  back  to  London '). 

It  was  reported  that  when  the  news  of  the 
king's  first  night  reached  Anne  on  her  pro- 
gress, she  *  called  for  cards  and  was  as  merry 
as  she  used  to  be ; '  and  when  Clarendon  after- 
wards reproached  her  with  this,  her  defence 
was  that  *she  never  loved  to  do  anything 
that  looked  like  an  affected  constraint.'  On 
19  Dec.  she  returned  in  safety  with  her 
husband  to  Whitehall,  where  they  were  im- 
mediately visited  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
(Lijttrbll),  a  date  which  does  not  tally  with 
the  story  that  on  the  day  (18  Dec.)  when 
William  arrived  at  St.  James's,  and  James 
was  making  his  way  down  the  stormy  Thames 
to  Rochester,  his  daughter,  accompanied  by 
Lady  Churchill,  both  covered  with  orange 
ribbons,  went  to  the  theatre  in  the  king^s 
coach.  In  the  ensuing  discussions  as  to  the 
settlement  of  the  throne,  the  Princess  Anne 
of  course  took  no  direct  part.  If  her  agents 
exerted  themselves  in  tne  matter,  she  dis- 
owned them.  When  at  last  the  arrangement 
which  was  actually  adopted  was  under  dis- 
cussion, she  did  not,  if  sne  told  the  truth  to 
CJlarendon,  authorise  Lord  Churchill  to  signify 
her  consent  to  it  (Dtaiy,  ii.  255).  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  influence  of  Tillotson  and 
of  Lady  Russell  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
her;  and,  as  the  Duchess  of  Marlboroiigh 
represents  it,  no  sooner  had  the  princess's 
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tavouriti'  laily  lnvn  bnni^ht  to  shv  rvaskni.  Mur  it  wh*  not  only  or  chiefly  n'sM'ntmtiit 

than  <lu*  l^»Iltriv«^l  to  makt'  \wr  mi#tn».<*  ?*ee  of'  tht»  ti\*Htiuont  shown  to  the  prince  whieli 

it  Hki'wi'k*.      The  I'rimv  i»f  Ornu^*  was,  on  cau'««Hl  tlie  estranpt'iuent  betwtH»n  Anne  and 

hi'S  sitle,  willini:  i«Mnake  a  iVHiVjision  oxivpt  her  myal  n'latives.     In   the  fiwt   infltanci-. 

on  the  main  innnt.  ami  thus  the  IVvIaration  imnitHliately  after  the  accession  of  William 

ot"  Kiirht,  while  M^ttlin^  the  on»wn  on  William  ami  -Mary,  then*  arose  a  ditticiilty  connectwl 

ami    Marv   anil   veslinir  the  irtueniinent   in  with  the  prinivssV  apartments  at  Whitehall 

William   alone,  estahlisheil  the   siuivssion  yi'"Htittct^  -7-^:    cf.    The  Other   Sidf,  :^]). 

af^er  ihem  of  the  |n»>terity  ot  Ma^^^  then  of  Mm'h  aUmt  the  same  time  she  in  vain  pn- 

Anne  ami  her  |»i»sterity,  ami  then  o1[  Wil-  ilea  voure^l  to  ohtain  from  then  He«>n  the  hou*:** 

liam^  jK^iterity   hy  another  wife.      It  was  at  Kielinioml  where  she  had  iiv»Kl  a**  a  child 

nottnl  at  the  timo  hy   F.\elyn  that  the  hou<«'  {i'*'winrt,  'Jf^\.     Aivonlinff  to  th«»  favouriii- 

of  Hanover  wa*i  let'^  out  of  the  sueiv^sivHi.  of  the  lVine»'ss  Anne,  the  two  sisters  wen* 

A  elauM»  nio'vi'd  hy  Ihiniet  to  ineluile  it  wa>,  not  titti^l  forli\injr  top»therin  comfort,  inu^ 

ho\ve\er,  still  in  del^ate  U'twtvn  the  lonls  much  as 'Qmvn  Marv*  jnvw  wear\- of  evm- 

aml  onnmoiis  when  the  birth  of  a  s«m  \o  UkIv  whi»  wtMiUl  not  talk  a  jr^-at  deal,  and 

the  l*rimv  and  IVinoe^  of  IVnniark  >eeni»Hl  the  primvs<   was  s«»  silent  that   she  rarely 

to  riMidt'r  it  sujitTtlnons.     As  not  withstand-  'i|*»ke  num»  than  was  nect»ssarv  to  answer  a 

inc.  the  h»r\ls«itill  adherwl  to  IUiniet*sclani«\  «iue<tiim'  yif*.  1*0 >.     Yet  as  ^irU  they  had 

tho  Hill  of  IJivrht*  h.nd  in  i»n'*«>inemv  to  K»  Unmi  pKxl  friends,  and  Qu»*en  Mary  afti'P- 

dn^pjuM  lorthe  H,»<Mi»n.   When  it  was  rfc*\i\tHl  wanU   pr«iti"it««*l    that   she  had   treatt^l  th»' 

and  iKi'i'i^'d   in  Itv**^*.  the  olan*t»  was  aK<«Mit,  primvv<  and  her  infant  with  the  tendenif"^ 

ami.  a<  Maeaulax  ^avs  during  ele\en  years  oX'  a    mother  vBrRXvrr,   iv.    U\'2).      Mom-y 

noihinkT   more  was   hearvl  o(  the    hoU'*t»   Kit  U'ir»in    tht*   ipiarrel.     At    the    U>^innin)f  ■>!' 

Uano\er.  the  new  n'iirn  Anne  enjoviil  an  annuity  ••f 

l*rin»H«s^  Anne  had  attende^l  the  isinnia-  .'UMHHV.  rhary^^l  np»m  the  ci\il  list,  b»»sidt^ 

liiin  ot'  Kinc  William  ami  Ijviivn  Mar\  on  aniitlier  «»f  iHMHXV.   s^vuittl  tn   her  hy  h»'r 

11  April  It*"**^*.     It  was  on  -I  July  that  her  marriaiiv  "iettlenir'ni  tllt»YER. ."»;  (\,tiffHrf,:V2; 

hojV'i  Mvnu^l  at  last   to  Iv  fnllilhil  hy  the  M\i  \r  ivy  inverts*  thes<»  tiij«n»<K    Sinii*(laV't 

hirlh  at  Hampton  Tour!  of  a  son;  ami  ihnv  at'l»'r  th»'  hirth  •»f  the  Duke  of  <ihmcost*»r  i? 

dHV<:it'ir'*\\5ir\i't  tht'priiuv  wa-i  l»v  ihr*  tru<ty  hsd  U-^n  pn>|H»<»\l  hy  a  zeaLms  friend  of  the 

r»i'.h.»p  of  1..mi«Im\  I'hri'itemd  WiUiam;  thf  prino'*"!  in  th»'  iM«mmons  to  nii^»  hiT  jn^nr 

k'.Ti;:  aiul  til-'   I'arl  \*X   IX^rM':   wrrt-  his  ^ihI-  on  th**  ei\  il  ll<t  ti»  TlM^^V. ;   l»iit  thim;:hh'r 

ta'ht'-^.  ;iTul  th«"  l".»rmer  WH<  pleas»'%l  lodeelart*  ai'tu:d  mu- Mue  was  elearly    ina«liH|uate.  tlw 

hiiu  P'.ki- v>f  lUxMUVsTiT  vl.i  rrKFi  I.  i.  .Hil;  m*''.'!!    Iiad    lit«,Mi    •  harth-l.'      Fix.-    numili* 

Ti  \KKM»o\**4    />.'?'-v.    ii.   -*^"»^.      rh.Mix'h    in  ntV  rwanU, '>i:  1*^  IW.  l»»*^l^  it  wa^  n*nt'Wn!. 

VuiiU":  tV'ar<  we'^*  fuTtTTaiii***!  t'o?  the  ehdd'i  \\w  i(H»en.  i»n  U\*«»min;r  awan.'  '^f  what  va^ 

<atVi\,   It    "^uMiNed   ir<  ea-lv   |vriU,  and   in  iutend'sl.  i<  siiid  ihy  the  I>uehe<s  i^f  Marl- 

t  Violvr  and  Noxi^mlvr  rhe  par^'nt*  t»vk  |virt  U'couirh*  Tohaveask-'vl  her  <i<ierihe  mfuniuu' 

ill  \}w  ;;au'itt'>.  .»t"the  d:i\.  ih"  pruuv  \i<itinj::  ot'  tin  <»■  ]»r^H*»T.Hlin:rs  and,  wh«*n  t'dil  hy  tlit* 

New  m.ivKe:  and  ap»^"ar:nc  at  tlu*  l.»r\l  niayi^-*<  prino*'^  'hat  h'T  friend>  had  a  niiml  t»»  makt 

*li.»\\  .  :oid  t1'.«' p*»ni>"»<fi'.Trr!a;:uTi;r!he  .iiiot^n  !i»t   a  ^t'TrU'me'it.  t«^   have    iniivriou^ly  •  \- 

and  i!-.f  l:u'.'.-^  ''l"  Th-'  r-nirT  a:  a  hall  at  ^\  hir<^  *'l;ii!ii.  .1 :  *  IVax  .  what   friend^  haxf  ymi  In/ 

hall,     rii-'re  liad  hit!ie-:o  V»vn  lu^  r<'a>.>n  f.»r  :h»' kin^  and  ir.-*: '  Much  nettl»**l.the  prin<-»^> 

anxihiri;  hur  c'^^l^^dl  U'rw^vji  thr*  n^yal^viir  now  U-t  tliinc^tak*  theirei>urs<'.    TXx"  m«>:i'n 

on  the  ih*x>ni'  atul  x\w  l*riiuv  and  rrini**  v<.»f  j:i\''  rix»»  ;.»  a  two  day*'  deKit*'.  whii.-h  w.i* 

l>t'inr:»-k.      rV.-'  k;»4r  lirul  U'i:u!i  h\  a  '«»*r'.t»<  ?-»  d''>.a:;>" aide  r.i  the  kin^r  rha:  h"  '•►•nt  :}.■ 

ot^'Mi-Tr^i'"*  T.'wa-xUPr:  !uv  I"- ^rv;>'.a*M'Tit '.!»»:  Karl   .»f   Sh!>'W'.hurv   to  i^t!*tT    thr«^iu:h   j:> 

Ml  Vp-  ',  r.»  a  l»'!l  »'.a:i;r.il'.'iir.*:  l;t!i  in  Kn;rlaTul  rouTi:»'*^s.»l*  MarU»»oMij:h  that  '■(  th**  pritu**"* 

ae.d  v-:»':i'r.^  !'.'*n  Puk»'  .»f  CunvU'rland.     Hy  w.Mild  <ti»p  *}i"  pr«s>-».'din^>  in  Th»-  !:  •U'-rOi'* 

h'N  .»\\M  .1.  xi*^'  :in\l  at  hi'i  own  e\|Hn<«'  th*-  v*i\il  li<r  aniu'.-.T\  <lu»ul.i  1^  rai^d  r  * ''4X'X*''. 

prie.o'  t.'-»k  part   in   O.w  k'M»:*<  'AiHslittiMi  ro  Hi''  an<w»T  >:umt>lby  An?ie.  rh-"  KnjiiiC'" 

IrelaM.l   '*\  J  urn*   l»^X\  hat   rh'*  kin*:  i\^dly  -^f  whii-h    Mat*aulay   may   \w    r'^!.T  -r.  a::r- 

i;:M»*>.l   !:•>   •,»r>*'»-'».oe   iluriti*:   rh»'   eam|>iiij:n  hiitii*;:  ••»  *  li-r  fri»'r.  I  Sarah."  wa*  •:haT*l' 

i\\\'\  -'xm  r»:*'.iN,' I  him  a   <«\r   in  The   nnal  e.MiM  n*:  Think  h-r<»-If  inrhe  wt' v.j!  ^  i-^* -^ 

x'Kwh  \t'  -  •'■    *,  'N^.     Wh'V.  aT   r!it'  end  of  a  -'►vu-'tx  r'^r  wha:  wa.<  T'»  s-ipj*.  rr  V.-r.  *•:.. 

Vi»-.I  l»'^M.rhi-  ki'i^wa<-Mi  t':-  'j'^nr  t^f  om-  tlia!  rh"  >Mi<:n'"i'4  was  n'"»w  ^■■.t>   -^^  !.ir  "!.•' 

ha'-k*n.;  t'rT^i"  war  in  Kla!ui'r<.  the  priiKV  ^^h"    :htiM»:ht   iT   rea'i*^nahle  r-  *•—  w'ta:  >•' 

in  \a:n  a^k^d  h.i*  ]>«'rmi<si  mi  ♦.*  "ierxe  at  sea  frinuU  i*i»nUl  vl«»  t'»r  her/     Tii-  prir.-.v-u     - 

a>  a  \olun'f,r  and  wi:hoiu   jinv  iN»mmand  raimtl  an  annnilv  i^f  .VVXXV..  w::h  T*.-.' jfci"- 

"TKKn  .  ii.  -U*.  -•.'•"»:  <■  '/  f'.i-*.  ."l**  40\  liamenrarv  s»vnntv  de*irvil.    S'ts-  s^rvn^-N 
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lowever,  remained  on  both  sides;  nor  was  it  court  at  Kensington.  Hereupon  the  queen, 
ibigotten  at  court  how  warmly  the  Earl  and  in  a  letter  dated  6  Feb.,  whicn  has  a  kindlv 
ZbuntessofMarlborough  had  interested  them-  ;  tone  even  when  embedded  in  the  duchess  s 
selves  in  the  matter.  When,  therefore,  a  year  context,  told  theprincess  plainly  that  she  must 
ifterwards,  Mrs.  Morley  pressed  upon  Mrs.  dismiss  Lady  Marlborough.  After  in  vain 
Preeman  an  annual  pension  of  1,000/.,  there  attempting  to  prevail  upon  her  uncle  Rochesr- 
nras  fitness  in  the  proposal ;  but  Macaulay^s  ter  to  be  her  messenger,  Anne  on  the  6th  sent 
meer  seems  unwarranted  that  ^  this  was  in  ,  a  reply  to  the  queen  defending  her  favourite, 
iU  probability  a  very  small  part  of  what  the  but  received  no  answer,  except  a  message  bv 
Dhurchills  gained  by  the  arrangement  *  (cf.  the  lord  chamberlain  forbidding  Ladv  Marl- 
with  his  account  of  the  whole  episode.  Con-  borough's  further  presence  at  the  C)ockpit. 
^uctj  29-38).  The  garter,  which  the  princess  '  Even  when  Anne  on  the  8th  announced  her 
took  occasion  to  remind  the  king  he  had  pro-  intention  of  retiring  herself  from  court  should 
inised  to  Marlborough,  was  not  sent;  'Cali-  \  the  ([ueen  persevere  in  her  resolution,  the 
ban,'  alias  Hhe  Dutch  monster,*  as  Mrs.  latter  was  immovable,  and  Lady  Marlborough 
Morley  ventured  to  call  him  in  writing  to  was  relieved  of  her  offices  as  groom  of  the 
her  fnend,  was  not  to  be  forced  into  keeping  stole  and  governess  of  the  household  to  the 
inconvenient  promises  (Miss  Strickland,  xi.  princess,  which  were  given  to  the  Countess  of 
96, 247  note).  In  connection  with  the  money  Suffolk  (Lvttbell,  ii.  343, 360,  whose  dates, 
affairs  of  the  princess  may  be  noticed  the  however,  do  not  altogether  agree  with  the 
Gpranting  away  as  a  forfeiture  by  King  Wil-  duohess's  in  the  Conduct),  But  though  de- 
liam  of  the  Irish  estate  of  James  II,  to  which  feated  Anne  was  not  cowed,  and  that  she 
the  Princess  Anne  was  co-heiress  with  Queen  was  not  without  friends  was  shown  by  the 
Mary.  In  this  grievance,  too,  Marlborough  *  proud  Duke  of  Somerset  Mending  her  his  villa 
seems  to  have  interested  himBeU  {Calendar  on  the  Thames  called  Sion  House,  whither 
of  Treasury  Papers^  1708-14,  p.  611).  she  went,  accompanied  by  the  countess,  on 

But  the  years  1690 and  1691  passed  without  19  F'eb.,  and  by  his  losing  no  time  in  paying 
any  serious  outbreak  between  tne  sisters.  The  her  his  respects  there  with  the  Duke  of  ( )r- 
daughtertowhom  Anne  gave  birth  on  14  Oct.  mond.  The  latter  soon  reappeared  with  a 
1690,  and  who  lived  but  two  hours,  was  j)eremptory  message  from  the  king  bidding 
christened  Ma^ — like  one  of  her  poor  little  the  princess  remove  her  favoiuite,  but  *  tlie 
elder  sisters — oefore  she  too  was  privately  answer,'  writes  Luttrell,  *  we  hear  not.*  On 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  quite  the  same  day,  1  March,  the  young  Duke  of 
early  in  1692  that  the  sudden  and  mysterious  Gloucester,  who  had  remained  with  the  queen 
disgrace  of  Marlborough,  who  on  21  Jan.  was  at  Kensington,  was,  by  his  mother's  desire, 
dismissed  from  all  his  employments,  led  to  carried  to  Sion  House, 
an  estrangement  between  tne  queen  and  the  After,  on  17  April,  the  princess  had  given 
princess  which  was  never  healed.  His  wife  birth  to  the  youngest  of  her  children.  Prince 
afterwards  coolly  asserted  that  his  disgrace  George,  who  lived  only  long  enough  to  be 
was  designed  as  a  step  towards  removing  her  baptised,  the  queen  paij  a  visit  to  her  sister, 
firom  her  position  with  the  princess.  It  is  vir-  |  but,  according  to  Lady  Marlborough,  only  in 
tually  certain  that  King  William  had  already  order  to  insist  upon  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
reason  for  serious  suspicion  of  Marlborough  s  noxious  favourite.  Being  refused,  she  de- 
dealings  with  the  exiled  king,  although  an  |  parted  in  anger,  nor  was  she  conciliated  by 
angry  conversation  on  9  Jan.,  in  which  the  i  a  letter  sent  by  the  princess  after  her  re- 
queen  was  said  to  have  threatened  the  princess  |  cover}-  through  the  ftishop  of  Worcester 
with  the  reduction  of  her  revenue  by  one  half,  (Stillingfleet),  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  promise 
may  have  contributed  to  hasten  the  course  obedience  to  her  demand.  And  about  this 
of  events.     James  declared  that   a   *  most '  time  the  royal  displeasure  against  the  prin- 


penitential  and  dutiful '  letter  which  Anne 
^Tote  to  him  about  this  time,  but  which  he 
did  not  receive  till  he  had  arrived  at  La  Hogue 
in  April  1692,  *  considering  the  great  power 
my  Lord  and  Lady  Churchill  had  with  the 
prmcess,  was  a  more  than  ordinary  mark  of 
that  lord's  sincerity  in  what  he  professed' 
(Clakkb,  James  II,  ii.  476-8 ;  cf.  Original 
PaperSf  i.  241).  In  any  case,  even  after  Marl- 
borougVs  dismissal,  the  princess  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  accept  the  situation,  and 
on  4  Feb.  she  took  the  countess  with  her  to 


cess  found  vent  in  a  series  of  petty  indigni- 
ties, the  remembrance  of  which  was  of  course 
carefully  treasured  up.  The  guard  of  honour 
attending  upon  her  and  her  husband  seems 
to  have  been  taken  away  before ;  and  on  pay- 
ing his  respects  at  Kensington  the  prince  nad 
missed  the  customary  salute  on  entering  tlie 

Salace,  though  the  drums  duly  beat  on  his 
eparture  (Luttkell,  ii.  366, 376).  Pressure 
was  put  upon  the  nobility  to  prevent  them 
from  waiting  on  the  princess ;  and  when  she 
came  to  town,  where  she  had  taken  Berkeley 
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\I/  •    I'f'Mi.iri.    )ri    ■.•-li;'li     ^f  n:  !l,-»:'iiii/li  Off.t-  jfiJtT    tli**   '"ipjKjrtUIiiT  V    -h'lulri    )|.*    II«-mI    fnr  a 

I'irwill-,   r«    ,'li  •)  .  hri'l    '1  «•)'>  i-]-,  f\,'i  -\if  cij,-  ri'irjtr.     Th'-n- wji- lit il*"- innn«''liatM  ffur that 

imm.  ill'  «li  ;m:i/i-   ■.'.[fli   )i<f   -if'.ifv  tliui    -|j<.  th'r  I'ri!ir'»--5.  Ann"  wonlrl  entfr  int«i  a  c«>n»- 

■/.■ii-«iiilv   jin'.<rif<'!   \i\    fh'-   iiri-«lli-lMj«--- or  hiri»itl»»r»  \vit}i  li«;r  fat  h*'r.  ev<^n  h^^' ut  the  tiiii** 

prii'|i-rif<     'if"  III      ■.■.if*:    frojii   r-natin;/  u    uf-w  (•'n\\(\  hurdlv  hiivc  «"Xj><'Ctf'fl  it  (cf.  Orif/ifinl 

plii'«-   i'tr  liirri   in    li»r    li'iii  '  liol'l    {f'unihiit^  Pfi//f-rMy  \,  'JWt).     I5iit  >hii  hail  danjreroiis  ad- 

■'•'.'1;     (  ii'lir  mil  nmiiii  lann-.  till- rrnijoiir'.  vi-'-r*.     I  ffniM*  William  Ifft  nothiii^r  undone 

<i(  ii  i<i-'i»i'-iliat  I'iri  |,if  Ai-'i/  r  ii(:  (jii<-i-ii  jiiifj  fill;  that  it  was  in  hi-*  jKiwer,  r»r  in  hi>  nature,  to 

prifirr   .,  ■/.Iiirli  fruiii  tiiii''  lo  liiiH-  tl<\\  alioiM.  Ho  to  hrin^  al^Mit  a  roniplete  rec«»nciliation. 

I li«-  I'lA ji,  <«iii|i|  hanliv   pro\»:  cirn-rf.     'I'lii-  Tli**  An.'hhi-liop  of  Cantorhiirv  was  sent  by 

rliil'ljf    '.  ijijii-ii   mrjii'l    rniif  iiiiH*!    ii»   .-liow  t  In*  kin^  to  wait  upon  tin;  princess;  her  jruanl 

riiari'.  l-.m'lii'' ■  ■«•  •  fo  f  Ik*  lUiUf  ni'  iilnwrt'-U-r  :  of  honour  was  re?.torerl,  and  she  was  invitt-d 

hilt  till  ri-  vvii '  no  npi'ii  n-iiirii  of  ^rouduill  hr-  to  keep  a  conrt  of  her  own  at  Wliitehalh  *a^ 

\\M'fn  \\i*'  -i;  liT',  aji'l  nhoii!   .fanuarv   lH'Xi  if/.'^ay.s  Ijiittrell,  *  she  were  a  crowned  head.' 

(iriihli«-«l   arrordin^ly  «ljii«iMi  tli«'  priiiei'^:.  o,(K)0/.  a  quarl»rr  Iwinp  assigned  to  her  for 

Mi  II  •riiridiiloiiH  jmitiphh-t,  and  tlii'M  *  vindi-  the  maintenance  of  divers  servants  of  the 
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late  queen,  whom  she  was  requested  to  take 
into  her  '  fiiinily/    After  she  and  the  prince 
had  given  up  Berkeley  House,  they  for  a  time 
liTea  at  Camden  House ;  and  the  king  then 
made  over  St.  James*s  Palace  to  them,  of 
which  they  took  possession  in  the  spring  of 
1696.     In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  they 
resided  at  Windsor;  in  1694  and  1695  the 
princess  had  rusticated  at  Twickenham  (Lur- 
TKSLL ;  Evelyn  ;  and  see  Miss  Strickland, 
xi.  991,  368).    In  return  the  princess  en- 
deavoured to  show  her  loyalty  to  the  king's 
interests.    She  instructed  her  servants  to  vote 
at  the  Westminster  election  in  1694  for  the 
candidates  agreeable  to  the  kinff  (Luttkell, 
iii.  537) ;  ana  it  was  said  that  when  her  uncle 
Clarendon,  who  had  never  taken  the  oaths, 
presented  himself  at  her  door,  she  sent  word 
to  him  that  she  received  nobody  but  the 
friends  of  the  king  (O.  Klopp,  vii.  24,  from 
a  despatch  of  Hoffman,  the  imperial  resident ; 
CoKB,  Detection,  127,  places  this  occurrence 
after  the  death  of  James  II).     Whatever 
there  may  have  been  wanting  now  as  of  old 
in  the  personal  demeanour  of  the  king,  no 
doubt  whatever  existed  as  to  his  desire  to 
be  on  t«rms  of  amity  with  the  princess  and 
her  husband;  it  was  universally  felt  that 
her  star  was  at  last  in  the  ascendant,  and 
her  audience-chamber  was  now  as  crowded 
as  it  had  formerly  been  deserted  (Shrewsbury 
Correspondence  J  220;  cf.  Luttrbll,  iii.  437). 
One  important  point,  however,  remained  in 
the  relations  between  the  king  and  his  sister- 
in-l&w,  which  neither  of  them  was  likely  to 
overlook.     *  Our  friend,*  writes  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  to  Admiral  Ilussell  (Orfobb), 
who  has  no  small  credit  witl^  her,  seems  very 
resolved  to  contribute  to  the  continuance  of 
this  union,  as  the  only  thing  that  can  support 
her,  or  both.     I  do  not  see  he  is  likelv  at 
present  to  ^t  much  by  it,  not  having  yet 
Idssed  the  king's  Imnd  ;  but  his  reversion  is 
very  fair  and  great.'    After  contradictory  re- 
ports had  for  some  time  circulated  as  to  the 
treatment  which  awaited  Lord  and  Lady 
Marlborough  (see  O.  Krx)PP,  vii.  24,  note; 
and    Hatton    Correspondence,  ii.   210),   all 
doubts  were  set  at  rest  by  the  earl  being  in- 
troduced into  the  king's  presence,  and  kissing 
hands,  on  29  March  1695.    After  this  crown- 
ing favour  it  is  not  wonderful  that  when  in 
the  following  May  arrangements  were  being 
made  for  tne  government  of  the  coujitr^- 
during  the  king's  absence  in  Flanders,  he 
shoula  have  been  expected  by  many  to  ap- 
point the  princess  regent.     But,  in  ^int  of 
iacty  though  he  had  made  his  peace  with  her, 
he  did  not,  as  Burnet  puts  it, '  bring  her  into 
any  share  in  business ;    and  shortly  after  this 
time  we  find  Evelyn  recording  a  conversation 
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at  Lambeth  Palace,  where,  in  a  large  com- 
panv,  *  we  discoursed  of  several  matters,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  who 
made  so  little  figure '  {Diary,  6  July).  The 
next  year,  1696,  was  one  of  the  darkest  of 
William's  reign.  At  St.  Germains  a  cor- 
responding hopefulness  prevailed ;  and  King 
James  states  that  about  this  time  he  received 
a  letter  from  his  surviving  daughter,  asking 
whether  he  would  permit  her  to  accept  the 
crown  should  William  die,  expressing  her 
readiness  to  make  restitution  when  oppor- 
tunity should  ser\'o,  and  arguing  that  a  re- 
fusal of  the  crown  by  her  would  only  remove 
him  the  further  from  the  hope  of  recovering 
his  rights.  But  James  declined  to  enter  into 
any  such  bargain  (see  Clakke,  Jafnes  II,  ii. 
559-60 ;  and  Original  Papers,  i.  257-8.  The 
letter  is  unusually  full  of  lacunie,  with  salient 
words  inserted  afterwards). 

Few  notices  remain  of  the  life  of  the  prin- 
cess in  this  and  the  three  following  years 
(1697-1699).     Her  health  continued  uncer- 
tain: she  miscarried  in  February  1696  and 
again  in  December  1697,  September  1698, 
and  January  1700;  in  December  1696  she  is 
reported  ill  of  convulsion  fits,  and  in  April 
1699  of  the  gout.     A  ^-isit  to  Tunbridge 
Wells  in  the  summer  of  1697  can  have  con- 
ferrtnl  no  lasting  benefit,  though  in  the  winter 
following  she  took  a  more  decided  lead  in  the 
amusements  of  the  court,  for  a  time  giving  a 
ball  everv  Monday  at  St.  James's,  wliile  the 
prince  followed  the  fashion  and  his  OTvn  in- 
clination by   periodical   sojourns   at   Xew- 
market  (for  all  these  details  see  Luttrell). 
I^dy   Marlborough    continued    her  chosen 
friend,  and  when  in  1698  Mrs.  Freeman's 
daughters  began  to  be  married,  it  was  Mrs. 
Money  who  doubled  tht;  dowry  of  5,000/. 
given  to  the  eldest  by  her  father,  the  larger 
ofler  of  10,000/.  ha\4ng  been  refused  by  the 
countess.     Lady  Harriet  Churchill  married 
the  only  son  o{  Lord  Godolphin,  for  whom, 
according  to  an  unauthenticated  tradition, 
the  Princess  Anne  had  in  her  younger  days 
entertained  a  tender  sentiment  (Mrs.  Thom- 
son, i.  163).     In  January-  1701,  when  her 
god-daughter,  Lady  Anne  Churchill,  married 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland^s  heir.  Lord  Spencer, 
she  repeated  her  munificence.  Corresponding 
gifts  were  made  to  the  younger  daughters  of 
the  duchess,  who  married  after  Anne  came  to 
the  throne.     In  1698  an  arrangement  under 
the  king*s  orders  had  closely  connected  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough  himself  with  the  domest  ic 
afiairs  of  the  prince  and  princess.   The  frail  life 
of  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  to  his 
mother  before  he  died  must  have  represented  a 
hope  seventeen  times  cherished  and  but  once 
permitted  to  sur^'ive  more  or  less  speedy  disap- 
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pointment,  alone  safeguarded  the  succession 
as  by  law  established.  But  even  the  Jacobites 
could  not  look  in  a  very  grim  humour  on 
such  a  scene  as  that  of  the  little  duke  on  his 
mother^s  birthday  heading  his  company  of 
small  soldiers  in  Hyde  Park  {Hatton  Cor- 
respondencej  ii.  200 ;  cf.  Luttrell,  iii.  266- 
266).  The  unsentimental  king — partly  per- 
haps for  his  wife's  sake — took  a  kinaly  interest 
in  the  child,  and  as  early  as  November  1695 
bestowed  on  him  a  vacant  garter.  The  in- 
stallation was  held  with  great  splendour  at 
Windsor  in  July  1696.  Yet  all  this  pomp 
could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  health  of 
the  little  prince  was  the  reverse  of  good ;  he 
escaped  the  small-pox  in  May  1695 ;  but  in 
these  years  the  despatches  of  the  foreign 
ministers  from  time  to  time  mention  how 
little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  child's 
vital  powers  (Klopp,  vii.  129).  In  1698, 
however,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  nine 
years  old,  and  in  settling  a  revenue  for  life 
on  the  king  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  par- 
liament took  into  account  among  other  things 
the  expediency  of  a  distinct  household  being 
established  for  his  nephew.  The  king  ac- 
cordingly before  going  abroad  in  that  year 
appointed  Marlborough  governor  of  the  prince, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  preceptor— as 
he  states,  much  against  his  own  wish,  and  as 
his  annotator,  Lord  Dartmouth,  states,  much 
against  the  princess's.  At  the  same  time 
King  William  appointed  the  little  prince  to 
the  command  of  his  own  cherished  Dutch 
regiment  of  footguards  [for  further  details 
flee  George,  Duke  of  Gloucester].  Lady 
Marlborough's  censures  on  the  king's  settle- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  young  duke's 
household,  and  her  account  of  his  passing 
quarrel  with  the  princess  as  to  its  per- 
sonal composition  {Conduct,  116-120),  may 
be  passed  by.  Marlborough  was  at  the  same 
time  restored  to  his  place  in  the  council  and 
to  his  military  rank  and  employments,  and 
not  long  afterwards  was  made  one  of  the 
lords  justices  for  conducting  the  government 
during  the  king's  absence.  As  late  as  No- 
vember 1699  we  hear  of  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter on  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
birthday  (a  festival  boisterously  kept  by  all 
true  English  protestants,  even  under  Queen 
Anne)  *  firing  all  his  guns  and  making  great 
rejoicings'  (LriTRELL).  But  on  26  July  of 
the  following  year  he  was  taken  sick  at 
Windsor — it  was  again  erroneously  thought 
of  the  small-pox — and  on  the  29th  he  died. 

Burnet  relates  that  the  princess  attended 
on  her  son  *  during  his  sickness  with  great 
tenderness,  but  with  a  grave  composedness 
that  amazed  all  who  saw  it ;  she  bore  his 
death   with   a  resignation   and  piety  that 


were  venr  singular.'     The  description  of  her 
overwhelming  grrief  is  quite  reconcileable 
with  this ;  and  there  is  something  pathetic 
as  well  as  grotesque  in  the  fact  that  from 
this  time  forth  she  always  called  herself^  in 
correspondence  with  her  friend,  *  your  poor, 
unfortunate,  faithful  Morley '  (GoxE,  L  162). 
The  svmpathy  was  very  general,  and  eTen 
the  French  court,  after  receiving  a  formal 
announcement  from  King  William,  went  into 
mourning  (Duke  of  Manchbsteb,  Cmrtand 
Society  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne,  ii.  147-50). 
At  St.  Germains,  of  course,  hopes  ran  higher 
than  ever,  and  an  agent  from  the  Jacomtes 
in  England  speedily  found  his  way  thither. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  83rmpathie8 
of  the  Princess  Anne  herself  now  b^^an  to 
flow  in  this  direction,  thoiigh  it  may  he 
questioned  whether  Lord  Stfuihope  is  right 
in  assigning  to  this  point  of  time  her  letter 
to  her  father  already  noticed  {Eeign  of  Queen 
Annty  9).    At  all  events  there  was  no  pe^ 
sonal  reason  for  her  fiivouring  the  claims  of 
the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  wishes  of  the  latter  seem  now 
and  for  some  time  afterwards  to  have  heen 
for  the  family  at  St.  Germains  rather  than 
for  herself  (Klopp,  vii.  16  et  pamm ;  and 
cf.  Stanhope,  i.  7).    In  the  country  there 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  an  expectation 
or  wish  that  the  king  should  marry  again 
(Ltjttrbll,  iv.  673) ;  but  when  he  opened 
the  new  parliament  of  1701  he  reconmiended 
a  provision  for  the  succession  in  the  prot«8- 
tant  line.     On  12  June  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, which  placed  the   Electress  Sophia 
and  her  heirs  in  the  succession,  received  the 
royal  assent.   It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
almost  immediately  after  William's  death,  a 
charge  was  bruited  about  against  him  of  his 
having  intended  to  exclude  Princess  Anne 
from  the  succession;    according  to  Burnet 
there  was  a  fiirther  rumour  that  she  was  to 
be  imprisoned.    An  inquiry  ordered  by  the 
lords  ended  in  a  resolution  of  their  house  de- 
claring the  report  groundless  and  scandalous, 
and  requesting  Anne  to  prosecute  its  authors 
(SoMERViLLE,  8-9 ;  Ranke,  vii.  9). 

James  II  died  at  St.  Germains  on  17  Sept 
1701,  and  Louis  XtV  recognised  his  son  as 
King  of  England.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  events  a  parliament,  in  which  the  tones 
no  longer  commanded  a  majority,  was  elected. 
*  James  III '  was  attainted,  and  the  men  and 
money  needed  were  voted  for  the  war  with 
France. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  affec- 
tion for  her  father  had  ever  oeen  altoffether 
dead  in  Anne's  heart.  When,  towards  the 
end  of  her  reign,  the  Jacobites  wished  to 
persuade  themselves  that  she  favoured  their 
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<»use,  a  story  from  such  a  source  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Hanoverian  agent  Schiitz 
that  she  was  greatly  touched  by  an  affecting 
letter  written  to  her  by  her  fatner  before  his 
<leathy  in  which  he  recommended  his  family 
to  her.  *  It  was  brought  to  her  by  Madame 
Oglethorpe,  who  went  twice  to  France  *  (Oe- 
-easional  PaferSy  ii.  504 ;  the  authority  given 
by  Schiitz  is  the  Jacobite  Lord  Portmore). 
Such  a  letter  may  have  been  written  and 
received ;  and,  at  all  events,  shortly  after  the 
^eath  of  James  IE  his  widow  wrote  to  the 
Princess  Anne  conveying  to  her  his  last ' 
blessing  and  forgiveness,  with  his  prayer  | 
that  G^  might  convert  her  heart  and  con-  - 
ten  her  in  the  resolution  to  *  repair  to  his 
son  the  wrongs  done  to  himself  (Clarke,  ' 
James  Ily  ii.  601-2).  But  probably  King 
James  never  saw  reason  to  unsay  his  wor£ 
to  Lord  Peterborough,  that  he  could  never 
have  a  good  opinion  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
•oess  of  Denmark,  or  put  any  confidence  in 
them  {Oriffinal  Papers,  i.  281 ).  He  had  never, 
largely  no  doubt  because  of  the  difference  of 
<:reed  oetween  him  and  his  daughter,  gained 
an  ascendency  over  her  mind,  and  its  consti- 
tution was  not  such  as  to  let  it  easily  fall  a 
prey  to  remorse.  On  receiving  the  news  of 
ner  father's  death  she  went  into  mourning 
and  secluded  herself  (Luttrell).  She  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  promoted  the  intro- 
duction by  the  tories  into  the  bill  for  abjuring 
the  Pretender  of  a  clause  making  it  high 
treason  to  compass  her  death,  which  clause 
was  unanimously  accepted.  The  bill  passed  I 
•on  the  last  day  of  King  William's  life ;  on  | 
the  following  morning,  8  March  1701-2,  he 
'died. 

When  Queen  Anne  ascended  the  throne, 
the  flprand  alliance,  though  not  yet  complete, 
had  oeen  knit,  and  the  country  was  on  the 
-eve  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  France 
•(actually  issued  on  4  May  following).  A  tory 
House  oi  Commons  had  been  followed  by  one 
in  Tehich  parties  seemed  nearly  balanced,  but 
which  had  given  in  its  adhesion  to  the  ^licy 
-of  King  William ;  in  the  lords  the  wmg  in- 
terest was  still  in  the  ascendant.  On  St. 
George's  day,  23  April  1702,  Anne  was 
tsro'wned. 

Three  days  after  her  accession  the  queen 
made  her  first  speech  in  parliament.  Marl- 
lx>rough  had  carried  the  sword  of  state  before 
lier  on  the  occasion,  and  the  countess  had  of 
course  accompanied  her  in  her  coach.  The 
tjueen's  declaration  *  that  she  knew  her  heart 
to  be  entirely  English  *  was  resented  bv  those 
'who  were  loyal  to  the  memory  of  tKe  late 
Idng  (Dalbtmple,  iii.  244,  says  that  this  and 
other  expressions  supposed  to  reflect  upon 
lim  were  ill  received  by '  the  public,'  but  the 


words  *  entirely  English '  were  engraved  on 
her  coronation  medal ;  see  Miss  STRiCKLAin), 
xii.  ^).  The  speech  was,  however,  very  war- 
like in  tone,  and  also  referred  to  the  project, 
recommended  by  William  IH  shortly  before 
his  death,  of  a  union  between  England  and 
Scotland.  Parliament,  though  enabled  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  previous  reign  to  sit  for 
six  months  after  the  death  of  the  sovereign, 
could  hardly  do  more  than  approve  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  for  giving  effect 
to  the  proposal.  Before  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued in  May  with  a  view  to  its  dissolu- 
tion (2  July),  it  had  granted  to  the  queen 
the  same  revenue  as  that  latterly  enjoyed  by 
her  predecessor,  and  she  had  in  return  an- 
nounced her  intention  to  applv  100,000/.  out 
of  the  first  year's  700,000/.  *^to  the  public 
ser\'ice. 

Anne  did  not  wait  for  the  election  of  her 
first  parliament  before  making  a  series  of 
appointments,  on  some  of  which  her  heart 
was  set,  while  others  followed  almost  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  It  was  understood 
that  Anne's  first  wish  had  been  to  associate 
her  husband  with  herself  in  the  regal  dignity; 
but  the  parallel  with  her  sister  s  case  had 
not  been  considered  to  hold  {Original  Papers, 
i.  621 ;  BiTRXET,  v.  56;  CoxE,  i.  156).  Nor 
was  it  possible  for  her  to  entrust  to  him  the 
command  in  the  Netherlands  which  he  had 
desired ;  but  he  received  the  title  of  gene- 
ralissimo of  her  majesty's  forces,  Marlborough 
declaring  himself  *  ravished  *  to  serve  under 
him,  and  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  vear,  after  consider- 
able resistance  in  the  lords,  by  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  which  Sunderland  incurred 
the  queen's  lasting  resentment,  a  life  annuity 
of  100,000/.,  double,  says  Burnet,  of  what 
any  queen  of  England  ever  had  in  jointure, 
was  granted  to  the  prince,  and  he  was  also 
made  constable  of  Dover  and  lord  warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports.  Next  to  her  husband  the 
man  whom  the  queen  delighted  at  last  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  honouring  was  of  coiu'se 
the  Earl  of  Marlborough.  Three  days  after 
her  accession  he  received  the  long-delayed 
garter,  and  on  the  day  following  was,  in  ac- 
cordance with  King  William's  wish,  made 
captain-general  of  the  English  forces  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  soon  afterwards  master  of 
the  ordnance.  To  these  offices  was  added  the 
rangership  of  Windsor  Park,  a  pleasant  sine- 
cure made  doubly  pleasant  by  the  fact  that 
the  hated  Portland  had  had  to  vacate  it. 
The  countess  was  made  groom  of  the  stole 
and  mistress  of  the  robes,  and  received  the 
control  of  the  m\y  purse.  Other  favours 
flowed  in  rapioly  upon  the  Marlborough 
family  and  those  connected  with  it  (Coxe,  i. 
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108).  Luttrell  (v.  163)  gives  a  list  of  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  who  included  whig 
as  well  as  tory  ladies,  llochester,  whose 
daughter's  sen-ices  were  declined,  was  him- 
self, instead  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  treasun',  left  in  the  doubtful  position  of 
an  Irish  viceroy,  whose  commission  had  been 
cancelled  by  the  late  king.  The  rivalry  be- 
tween him  and  Mariborough  soon  became 
patent,  and  ended  in  his  angrily  resigning  his 
ofEce,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Ormond. 
By  Marlborough's  advice  the  treasurer's  staff 
was  g^ven  to  his  political  alter  ego  Godolphin. 
Other  changes  were  made,  among  which  need 
only  be  mentioned  the  appointment  of  the 
hign-church  Earl  of  Nottingham  to  one  of 
the  secretarj'ships  of  state.  Several  whigs 
were  left  in  the  ministry  and  household,  but 
from  the  list  of  the  new  privy  council  the 
names  of  the  jp^at  whiff  leaders  of  the  late 
reign  were  omitted.  Politics  apart,  the  queen 
seems  to  have  acted  generously  towards  her 

Eredecessor's  servants  (Luttrell,  v.  172); 
ut  not  all  the  claims  left  unsettled  by  him 
were  liquidated  by  her  (Calendar  of  Treasury 
Papers,  1702-7,  Preface,  x). 

With  regard  to  another  class  of  appoint- 
ments, it  was  rumoured  very  earlv  in  Anne's 
reign  that  *her  majesty  would  Lerself  dis- 
pose of  all  ecclesiastical  preferments  belong- 
ing to  the  crown  as  they  became  vacant,  and 
not  leave  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  five  other  bishops  as  the  late  king  did ' 
(Luttrell,  V.  157).  Iligh-church  feeling  had 
of  late  vigorously  revived.  Anne  appointed 
the  Archbishop  of  York  (Sluirpe)  instead  of 
Tenison  of  Canterbury  to  preacn  her  corona- 
tion sermon ;  and  of  the  statesmen  admitted 
to  office  upon  her  accession  most  were  well- 
known  *  highfliors.'  Among  the  addresses 
presented  to  her  on  her  accession  she  left 
unnoticed  one  presented  by  the  presbvterian, 
independent,  and  baptist  ministers  of  London, 
and  at  the  prorogation  of  parliament  in  May, 
while  undertaking  to  maintain  the  act  of 
toleration,  she  declared  that  '  her  own  prin- 
ciples must  always  keep  her  entirely  firm 
to  the  interest  and  religion  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  would  incline  her  to  counte- 
nance those  who  had  the  truest  zeal  to  support 
it'  (Stoughton,  V.  323).  Tn  the  elections 
for  the  new  parliament  the  church  question 
accordingly  assumed  great  prominence,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  tory  nigh-churchmen 
were  stronger  in  Queen  Anne's  first  parlia- 
ment than  they  had  been  in  any  since  the  re- 
volution (SoMERVTLLE,  23^).  '  She  gratified 
the  majority  by  dismissing  from  the  office  of 
almoner  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  (Lloyd), 
who  was  accused  of  having  sought  to  influ- 
ence his  clergv'  against  the  tory  candidate 


in  the  W^orcestershire  election.  During  the 
summer  she  had  paid  a  state  visit  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  high-church  party,  the 
university  of  Oxford,  afterwards  continuing 
her  progress,  on  which  she  was  enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed,  to  Bath  and  Bristol. 

Intent,  however,  as  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  Harley  as  its  speaker,  was  upon 
church  affairs,  the  war  necessarily  claimed 
its  first  attention.  The  grand  alliance  hid 
been  strengthened  by  further  additions,  but 
the  chief  military  successes  of  the  year  were 
gained  by  the  English  general.  On  12  Nov. 
Queen  Anne  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's,  the 
Countesses  of  Marlborough  and  Sunderland 
accompanying  her  in  her  coach.  After  Marl- 
borough's return  to  England  she  insisted, 
notwithstanding  the  protests  of  his  lady,  on 
raising  him  to  a  dukeaom  (she  may  have  been 
annoyed  by  the  pyramidical  illumination  at 
Ludgate,  in  whicn  his  name  was  placed  after 
Ormond's,  Coke,  129),  and  on  settling  upon 
him  for  the  term  of  her  own  life  an  annual 
pension  of  5,000/.,  derived  from  the  post 
office.  Her  wish  that  this  nension  should  be 
settled  for  ever  on  the  title  was,  however, 
rejected  by  the  commons,  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  queen  made  the  oflRpr  of  a 
further  2,000/.  a  year  to  the  duchess  out  of 
the  privy  purse,  which  the  latter  declined  at 
the  moment,  but  afterwards,  *  by  the  advice 
of  her  friends,'  inserted  in  her  accounts. 

On  4  Nov.  1702  the  bill  against  occasional 
conformity,  which  was  for  many  years  to 
be  regiirded  as  the  test  measure  of  church 
opinion  and  sentiment,  was  brought  into  the 
I  louse  of  Commons.  The  queen  was  ar- 
dently on  the  side  of  the  bill.  The  Prince 
of  Denmark,  though  himself  an  occasional 
communicant,  had  been  induced  to  vote  for 
it.  But  it  had  at  last  to  be  dropped  in  the 
lords.  "When,  in  a  rather  less  rigorous  form,it 
was  reintroduced  in  November  1703,  stronger 
opposition  was  offered  to  it  by  the  whigs,  and 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  though  they 
voted  for  it,  were  less  than  lukewarm  in  its 
favour ;  and  though  the  queen  seems  still  in 
her  heart  to  have  wished  it  to  pass,  the  prince 
absented  himself  from  the  division  in  which 
it  was  th^ow^l  out  bv  a  maioritv  of  eleven. 
Tn  November  1704  it  again  appeared.  Inis 
time  its  defeat  in  the  lords  was  foreseen,  and 
not  averted  by  the  shameless  proposal  to  force 
it  through  the  lords  by  tacking  it  to  a  land-t^x 
bill.  As  both  Marlborough  and  Godolphin 
on  this  occasion  voted  against  it,  there  can 
have  been  little  or  no  pressure  from  the  queen 
in  its  favour.  In  this  very  vear  1704,  nov- 
ever,  she  had  chosen  a  better  way  for  pronng 
her  gf)odwill  to  the  national  church.  On  the 
<la  V  after  her  birthdav,  which  fell  on  a  Sunday, 
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<hti  informed  the  commons  that  she  desired 
to  ffrant  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  her 
entire  revenues  from  tenths  and  first-fruits, 
appropriated  to  the  crown  in  1534,  and 
Amounting  to  between  16,000/.  and  17,000/. 
4  year  (Stouohton,  v.  349).  Notwithstand- 
ing the  rancorous  accusations  of  Swift,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  Burnetts  assertion 
that  he  had  suggested  this  step  to  the  queen 
and  Qodolphin  after  having  previously  re- 
commendea  it  to  her  predecessors;  but  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  as  tne  fund  established  by 
statute  to  carry  out  her  wishes  was  called, 
remains  a  living  monument  of  her  piety  and 
beneficence,  more  especially  since  its  appli- 
cation has  been  extended  to  cognate  purposes 
(Stanhope,  118,  who  refers  to  Bc7BN*8.£!r<c/^ 
noMtieal  Law,  ed.  Phillimore,  ii.  283-95). 

Hie  ecclesiastical  views  of  the  queen,  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  added  to  her  popularity  in 
England,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  augment 
su^  goodwill  as  accrued  to  her  in  Scotland 
by  rirtue  of  her  Stuart  descent.  Ilere  dis- 
content had  reached  a  very  high  pitch ;  the 
union  was  still  a  mere  project,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  who,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion,  had  been  continued  in  office  after  the 
queen's  accession,  were  universally  unpopular. 
It  was  now  rumoured  that  a  letter  from  the 
queen  to  the  Scottish  privy  council  betrayed 
suspicious  tendencies  towards  a  continued 
toleration  of  the  adherents  of  episcopal ianism 
in  Scotland,  and  these  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed when  the  letter,  either  surreptitiously 
or  bv  authority,  found  it«  wav  into  print 
{Bubtok's  Hisiory  of  Scotland,  1689-1748,  i. 
•354--5).  Though  the  parliament,  opened  9  June 
1702  by  the  Duke  of^Queensberry  as  the  royal 
commissioner,  unanimously  recognised  Queen 
Anne's  title,  voted  the  re(|iiisite  supply,  and 
agreed  to  the  joint  commission  for  nego- 
tiating the  union,  yet,  when  the  draft  of  an 
abjuration  bill  was  ])re8ented,  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  opposition  manifested  itself.  Two  very 
£iLCtiou8  sessions  followed,  as  the  result  of 
which  bills  were  passed  showing  the  angry 
jpid  jealous  temper  of  the  people.  Tlie  act 
aecuring  the  presbyterian  establishment  as 
•  the  omy  church  of  Christ  within  this  king- 
dom,' and  another  declaring  that  after  her 
majesty's  decease  no  king  or  queen  of  Scot- 
land should  have  the  power  to  make  war  or 
peace  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  re- 
4)eiTed  the  royal  assent ;  but  tne  act  of  secu- 
rity which  the  Scottish  parliament  had  chiefiy 
at  lieart,  the  queen's  commissioner  refused  to 
touch  with  the  sceptre  (10  Sept.)  This  act 
provided  that  in  tiie  event  of  the  queen*s 
oeath  the  Scottish  estates  should  name  a  suc- 
cessor from  among  the  protestant  descendants 
ef  the  royal  line  (the  proposal  to  insert  the 


name  of  the  Electress  Sophia  had  been  re- 
jected with  furious  indignation);  but  that 
this  successor  should  not  be  the  same  as  the 
successor  to  the  English  throne,  unless  the  re- 
ligion, freedom,  and  trade  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion should  have  been  previously  secured. 
Queen  Anne  had  throughout  manifested  the 
strongest  disapproval  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Scottish  parliament,  and  had  sent  instruc- 
tions, which  fortunately  arrived  too  late,  for 
the  suppression  or  rejection  of  the  act  of 
security.  The  Scottish  titles  granted  at  this 
time  by  the  queen,  and  her  revival  of  the  order 
of  the  Thistle,  could  not  act  as  balm  to  the 
*  spirit  of  ferocity  and  opposition '  which,  as 
Smollett  says,  *  threatened  the  whole  king- 
dom with  civil  war  and  confusion.'  Th»j 
winter  of  170.*i-4  witnessed  the  natural  result 
of  this  state  of  things  in  the  shape  of  a  plot, 
or  the  rumour  of  a  plot,  of  which  the  queen 
apprised  the  lords  on  17  Dec.  The  reality  of 
the  so-calle<l  *  Scottish  plot '  [see  Lovat] 
being  asserted  by  the  wnigs  and  denied  by 
the  tories,  the  lords  and  the  commons  were 
at  issue  on  the  subject,  and  the  queen  had  to 
assuage  the  troubled  waters  bv  pointing  out 
how  inconvenient  for  the  public  sendee  and 
how  uneasy  to  her  were  such  misunderstand- 
ings  between  the  houses  (for  a  full  account 
of  the  dispute  see  Soiners  Tracts,  xii.  423-30). 
The  *  Scottish  plot '  itself  dropped  out  of  no- 
tice ;  and  when  the  Scottish  parliament  had 
reassembled  in  July  1704  anu  the  act  of  se- 
curity, tacked  to  a  bill  of  supply,  had  been 
passed  without  debate  for  a  second  time,  the 
royal  commissioner  (now  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale)  was  empowered  to  signify  the 
royal  assent  (Somekville  ;  Burton).  In 
Ireland  the  succession  was,  in  1703,  settled 
by  an  act  modelled  upon  the  English  act  of 
1701,  and  containing  the  imposition  of  a  se- 
vere church  of  England  test  upon  all  officials 
and  magistrates. 

llie  domestic  troubles  of  the  year  170.*J 
were  not  counterbalanced  by  any  brilliant 
successes  abroad.  The  Emperor  I^eopold  I 
having  on  12  Sept.  1703  renounced  his  claim 
to  the  Spanish  throne,  his  second  son  was, 
under  tlitj  title  of  Charles  III,  proclaimed 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  lie  soon  set 
forth  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  visiting  on 
the  way,  under  the  ufuidance  of  Marlborough, 
the  lortls  *  of  the  heretics  in  England,  ov 
whose  grace,'  according  to  the  Jacobite 
pamplileteers,  he  was  *the  catholic  king' 
(NoouDEN,  i.  401).  His  voyage  across  the 
Channel  was  delayed  by  the  effects  of  the 
terrible  storm  which  strewed  the  Englisli 
coasts  with  wrecks  and  filled  the  land  with 
desolation,  so  that  the  queen  gave  orders  for 
the  obserxance  of  a  general  mst  on  19  Jan. 
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following.  But  on  28  Dec.  Charles  landed 
at  Portsmouth,  and  on  the  29th  reached 
Windsor,  where  he  remained  till  the  Slst 
(Marlborough  Despatches,  i.  223).  He  was 
received  by  the  queen  with  royal  honours ; 
nor  could  she  in  any  way  have  more  closely 
and  personally  identified  herself  with  the 
policy  of  the  war,  and  have  seemed  more  re- 
solutely to  shut  the  door  against  any  peace 
which  should  fail  to  establish  the  Habsburg 
claimant  upon  the  Spanish  throne.  (For  de- 
tails of  the  reception  see  Luttrbll,  v.  874- 
376 ;  and  compare  Ellis,  Original  Letters, 
first  series,  iii.  356-7,  for  the  queen^s  letter 
to  Sir  George  Hooke,  22  Jan.,  ordering  him 
to  *  pay  the  same  obedience  to  the  ^ng^  of 
Spain  as  to  time  and  manner  of  his  setting 
sail '  for  Lisbon,  *  as  you  would  do  to  myself.*) 
Already  in  the  winter  1702-3  the  de- 
sirableness of  modifying  the  administration  | 
in  a  sense  more  favourable  to  their  policy  had 
suggested  itself  to  Marlborough  and  Godol- 
phin.  The  zeal  of  the  tones  for  the  war  had 
begun  to  cool ;  the  jealous  ambition  of  Ho- 
chester  had  helped  to  make  Nottingham  re- 
calcitrant, and  he  had  many  followei^  in  the 
commons  and  some  in  the  ministry  itself. 
In  the  summer  of  1703  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough duly  communicated  her  husband^s 
complaints  to  the  queen,  who,  in  reply  to  the 
expression  or  pretence  of  a  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  duke  to  resign,  appealed  in  pitiable 
tones  to  the  patriotic  devotion  of  her  friends 
(CoxE,  i.  202).  The  language  of  this  letter 
encouraged  the  duchess  still  further  to  urge 
upon  the  queen  the  cardinal  fact  that  tne 
"W'higs  were  her  friends  and  not  the  tories  ; 
but  Anne  had  too  much  in  common  with  the 
latter  to  give  them  up  even  at  her  favourite's 
bidding,  and  the  duke  was  as  cautious  about 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  whigs 
as  they  were  about  an  alliance  with  him  and 
Godolphin.  Furthermore,  Ilarley,  who  con- 
trived to  command  tlie  confidence  of  many 
moderate  men  of  both  parties,  had  already 
suggested  to  Marlborough  another  and  a  more 
attractive  combination.  These  maiueuvres 
explain  among  other  things  the  ministerial 
changes  which  followed  the  duke's  departure 
for  the  continent  in  1704.  In  his  absence, 
Nottingham  declared  to  the  tory  high  church- 
men that  the  queen  was  desirous  to  do  every- 
thing she  could  to  give  them  satisfaction,  but 
that  she  was  hindered  by  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin  ;  and  then  developed  his  plan  of 
securing  their  support  to  the  Occasional  Con- 
formity Bill  by  tlie  celebrated  device  (the 
tack)  already  mentioned.  He  at  the  same 
time  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  queen  her- 
self to  make  her  choice  between  the  whigs 
and  the  tories,  declaring  his  resolution  to 


resign  if  she  persisted  in  retaining  the  former. 
The  queen,  after  endeayouring  to  make  him 
reconsider  his  resolution,  acquiesced  in  his 
proposed  resignation,  and  by  way  of  encou- 
ragement began  by  dismissing  two  of  his 
acmerents.  Lord  Jersey  and  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour.    Mrs.  Freeman  was  informed  by  her 
friend  that '  something  more  of  the  nature,- 
it  is  believed,  wiU  soon  happen  that  will  not 
be  disagreeable  to  her,*  and  on  18  May  Not- 
tingham formally  resigned  the  secretaryship- 
of  state,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  byHarley. 
A  few  other  changes  took  place,  among  which 
was  the  appointment  of  Uenry  St.  John  as 
secretary  at  war.    This  rearrangement  of  the- 
ministry,  though  it  contented  Marlborough, 
is  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  whig  vic- 
tory ;  and  Swift  either  judged  rashly  or  was- 
in  a  bad  temper  when  he  wrote  in  the  pre- 
ceding February  that '  the  queen  and  House- 
of  Lords  and  half  the  commons  are  whigs,. 
and  the  number  daily  increases '  (Letters,  i. 
4;  cf.  the  curious  letter  from  Gwynne  to- 
Robethon  in  Original  Papers,  i.  690).     On 
the  contrary,  as  late  as  21  Nov.  1704,  we 
find  Mrs.  Morley  declaring  to  Mrs.  Freeman, 
when  discussing  the  course  of  church  afi^rs 
in  the  late  reign,  that  whenever  things  lean 
towards  the  whigs '  I  shall  think  the  church 
beginning  to  be  in  danger'  (Conduct,  158). 

The  great  victory  of  Blenheim  in  1704  was 
followed  by  other  successes  on  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle.     Queen  Anne  was  full  of  joy. 
Evelyn  describes    her    appearance    at    the 
thanksgiving  held  at  St.  Paurs  on  7  Sept. 
for  the  late  great  victory.     In  her  rich  coach 
drawn  by  eight  horses  she  was  accompanied 
by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  only,  in  a 
very  plain  garment,  while   the  queen  was 
resplendent  with  jewels.    The  house  voted 
supplies   of    unheard-of   liberality   for    the 
prosecution   of  the  war,  and  presented  its 
address  of  thanks  to  Marlborough  after  his 
return  to  England,  when  he  was  warmly 
received  by  the  queen  at  St.  James's  on  14 
Dec.     On  3  Jan.  1704-5  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing,  from  the  windows  of  St. 
James's   Palace,  the  trophies  of  Blenheim 
borne  to  Westminster  Hall ;  and  soon  after- 
wards, in  reply  to  an  address  from  the  com- 
mons, she  declared  her  wish  to  bestow  upon 
the  duke  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  royal 
manor  of  Woodstock,  asking  the  assistance 
of  the  house  to  clear  off*  the  encumbrances 
on  the  estate.     Furthermore,  she  gave  orders 
that  a  palace  bearing  the  name  oi  Blenheim 
should  be  constructed  at  her  own  expense  in 
Woodstock  Park.     Nearly  everything  that 
her  gratitude  and  friendship  could  bestow 
upon  the  great  general  and  nis  consort  was 
now  ottered  them,  and  as  yet  their  favour 
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with  her  was  unbroken.  She  resented  the 
attempt  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  at  one 
of  its  solemnities,  to  imitate  the  House  of 
Commons  by  coupling  the  achievements  of 
Sir  George  Kooke  with  those  of  the  hero  of 
Blenheim.  At  Cambridge,  to  which  she  paid 
a  visit  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in 
April,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  K>r  whom  she 
had  a  strong  regard,  entertained  her  as  chan- 
cellor. The  greatest  scholar  and  the  g^atest  \ 
man  of  science  who  adorned  her  reign — 
Bentley  and  Newton — took  part  in  the  Cam- 
bridge festivities ;  and  the  latter,  at  that  time 
M.P.  for  the  university,  was  together  with 
the  vice-chancellor  knighted  by  the  queen. 
She  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  m  the 
best  of  humours;  at  Newmarket,  whence  the 
visit  to  Cambridge  had  been  undertaken,  she 
ordered  her  house  to  be  rebuilt,  liberally  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  the  town, 
and  bought  *  a  running  horse  of  Mr.  Hollo- 
way,  wmch  cost  a  1,000  guineas,  and  gave  it 
to  the  prince  *  (Luttrell,  v.  642-4). 

Before  the  dissolution  of  parliament  the 
lords  had,  besides  throwing  out  the  Occa- 
flional  Conformity  Bill,  put  a  stop  upon  a  tory 
place  bill,  which  had  passed  the  commons 
and  which  had  for  its  object  to  exclude  from 
their  house  all  holders  or  offices  created  since 
1684.  The  queen  had  been  adverse  to  this 
bill,  and  had  requested  the  Archbishop  of 
York  to  induce  his  brethren  to  vote  against 
it.  Notwithstanding  her  ecclesiastical  pre- 
dilections and  her  rooted  suspicion  of  the 
whigs,  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  Anne  to  avoid  making  a  choice 
between  that  party  and  the  baffled  high- 
church  tones;  ana  this  very  circumstance 
made  her  as  desirous  as  ever  to  maintain 
Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and  the  moderate 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Marl- 
borough and  Godolphin  were  becoming  more 
fully  convinced  than  before  that  the  war 
could  not  be  effectively  carried  on  without 
the  support  of  the  whigs,  and  this  lent  colour 
to  the  oelief  that  the  queen  herself  was  being 
drawn  in  the  same  direction.  All  the  foreign 
ministers  were  flattered  by  the  tidings  that 
on  18  April  she  had  dined  with  Orford,  one 
of  the  whig  leaders  (Noobdbn,  ii.  248  note). 
Some  influence  was  probably  exerted  by  these 
rumours  on  the  issue  of  the  parliamentary 
elections  held  in  May  in  the  midst  of  un- 
usual excitement  fanned  by  audacious  party 
libels  against  Queen  Sarah  and  the  regicide 
whigs ;  for  when  parliament  met  on  25  Oct. 
the  election  of  speaker  proved  the  whigs  to 
possess  a  considerable  majority  in  the  com- 
mons. It  is  certain  that  the  queen^s  interest 
had  been  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  whig  can- 
didate for  the  speakership  (see  her  letter  to 


Lady  Bathurst,  cited  by  Miss  Strickland, 
xii.  142).  But  she  had  not  been  converted. 
Before  the  houses  assembled,  a  lon^  struggle 
had  been  waged  against  the  unwillingness  of 
the  queen  to  remodel  her  administration  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  victorious 
whigs  and  their  staunch  advocate,the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  Of  the  whig  leaders — the 
Junto  as  they  were  called — Somers,  Halifax, 
Orford,  Wharton,  and  Sunderland,  the  last 
two  were  the  most  distasteful  to  the  queen : 
Wharton,  because  of  his  profligacy  and  un- 
disguised contempt  for  religion ;  Sunderland, 
because,  as  she  had  already  experienced,  no 
member  of  his  party  surpassed  him  in  unyield- 
ing resoluteness.  The  efibrts  of  the  whigs 
and  the  duchess  to  obtain  a  high  office  of  state 
for  her  son-in-law,  Sunderland,  were  not  sup- 
ported by  Marlborough;  but  the  queen  was  at 
last  prevailed  upon  to  send  him  as  ambassador 
to  \  lenna,  where  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  I  in  May  1705  gave  special  importance 
to  the  selection.  Next,  a  struggle  began  for 
the  removal  of  Sir  Nathan  Wright  from  the 
lord  chancellorship ;  and  the  efforts  of  the 
duchess,  who  speaks  with  unmitigated  con- 
tempt of  this  *  warm  stickler  for  the  church,* 
were  on  this  occasion  seconded  by  Godol- 
phin. The  queen's  hesitation  to  confer  upon 
a  whig  an  office  to  which  so  great  an  amount 
of  church  patronage  belonged  is  very  note- 
worthy ;  but  when  in  her  difficulty  she  ap- 
pealed to  Marlborough  himself,  whom  she 
had  hitherto  found  so  reasonable,  he  plainly- 
told  her  that  she  must  choose  between  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  Godolphin  and  ^  sending 
for  Lord  Rochester  and  Liord  Nottingham.' 
On  11  Oct.  the  great  seal  was  transferred  to 
Cowper;  and  a  step — but  no  more — had 
been  taken  towards  the  construction  of  a 
whig  government  (CoxE,  i.  483-4.  The 
duchess.  Conduct y  147,  modestly  says :  *  I 
prevailed  with  her  majesty  to  tate  the  great 
seal  from  Sir  Nathan  Wright  *). 

Mindful,  no  doubt,  of  the  changed  aspect 
of  parties,  the  queen,  in  the  speech  with 
which  she  opened  parliament  in  October 
1705,  after  dwelling  on  the  importance  of 
prosecuting  the  war  uiid  bringing  about  a 
union  with  Scotland,  promised  to  make  the 
support  of  the  churrh  hv.r  chief  care,  adding 
the  curious  wciilr :  '  1  aention  this  with  a 
little  more  warmth  because  there  have  not 
been  wanting  some  so  verj'  malicious  as  even 
in  print  to  suggest  the  church  of  England  as 
by  law  estAblisned  to  be  in  danger '  (Stan- 
hope, 205.  The  special  allusion  seems  to  be 
to  a  publication  called  *  The  Memorial  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  *  see  the  scornful  refe- 
rence in  Conduct y  148.  The  author.  Dr. 
Drake,  resorts  to  the  artifice  of  representing 
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the  whigs  as  systematically  traducing  the 
queen  and  making  her  at  one  time  'the 
common  subject  of  the  tittle-tattle  of  every 
cotfee-house  and  drawing-room/  Mbs.  Thox- 
aoSj  i.  444).   Hereupon  the  high  tory  leaders 
on  15  Nov.  brought  forward  a  proposal  that 
Anne  should  invite  to  England  the  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne,  the  Electress 
Sophia.    The  proposal  was  moved  by  Lord 
Haversham,  and  the  queen  was  present  at 
the  debate.   (Her  first  attendance  at  a  debate 
seems  to  have  been  29  Nov.  of  the  previous 
year,  when  Lord  Haversham  had  introduced 
a  discussion  on  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  Stan- 
hope, 166.)     Burnet's  suggestion,  or  the 
suggestion  reported  by  him,  that  this  motion 
was  brought  forward  with  the  mischievous 
purpose  of  creating  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween queen  and  nation,  may  be  beyona  the 
mark ;  but  the  demand  was  doubtless  prompted 
by  extreme  factiousness,  and  the  queen  bit- 
terly resented  the  speeches  of  the  tory  leaders, 
among  whom  Buckingham  was  personally 
insolent  to  herself,  and  more  especially  she 
*  could  never  overcome'  the  unpleasing  im- 
pression she  on  this  occasion  received  of  Not- 
tingham. (See  Dartmouth's  note  to  Burnet, 
V.  233.)  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the 
whig8,friends  though  they  were  to  the  Hanove- 
rian succession,  strongly  opposed  the  motion, 
knowing  '  it  was  disagreable  to  the  queen ' 
(Smollett,  ii.  65).    She  wrote  to  the  duchess 
accordingly,  that  she  believed  Mrs.  Freeman 
and  she  would  not  disagree  as  they  had  for- 
merly done ;  *  for  I  am  sensible  of  the  ser- 
vices those  people  have  done  me  that  you 
have  a  good  opinion  of,  and  will  countenance 
th^m,  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
malice  and  insolence  of  them  that  you  have 
always  been  speaking  against '  (Cowrfwc^,  169). 
At  the  same  time  the  debate  had  suggested 
the  expediency  of  taking  practicable  mea- 
sures for  safeguarding  the  protestant  succes- 
sion ;  and  in  April    1706  the  queen  could 
transmit  to   the   elector   bv  Lord   Halifax 
several  acta  favourable  to  the  interests  of  his 
family.      They  included  the  K<»gency  Act, 
which  was  afterwards  carried  into  execution 
after  Anne's  death,  and  of  which  a  clause 
obliged  the  privy  council  to  proclaim  the 
successor  appointed  by  law  with  all  conve- 
nient speed,  as  well  as  an  act  naturalising 
the  El(»c tress  Sophia  and  her  issue.     Queen 
Anne,  who  had  been  in  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  the  court  of  Hanover  during  the 
past  year  (Orif/in^l  Papers^  i.  705  seqq.\  and 
who  had  recently  received  from  the  electress 
the  expression  of  her  bt^lief  *  that  it  would 
be  for  the  good  of  England  and  all  Europe 
that  the  queen  should  live  for  a  hundred  years ' 
{Vk  ii.  31),  took  the  occasion  of  sending  the 


garter  to  her  cousin,  the  electoral  prince. 
In  September  the  electoral  house  was  still 
further  gratified  by  his  being  made  a  peer  of 
EnglancT under  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ganibridge 
(ib,  ii.  64.  The  patent  does  not,  however, 
ap]^r  to  have  been  sent  to  him  till  the 
sprmg  of  1708.  See  his  letter  to  the  queen 
in  Ellis,  2nd  series,  iv.  247). 

The  ebullitions  of  something  not  unlike 
disloyalty  which  the  queen  had  found  to  be 
compatible  with  tory  and  high-church 
opimons  in  both  cler^  and  laitv  were  in- 
sufficient \o  change  eitner  her  principles  or 
her  prejudices,  ana  would  piobably  have  ex- 
ercised a  still  slighter  influence  upon  her 
conduct  than  they  actually  did,  had  not  the 
strength  of  Marlborough's  position  still  re- 
mained the  same.  The  military  glories  of 
the  year  1706  had  indeed  £dlen  to  tne  genius 
of  Feterborough.  But  1706  was  a  year  of 
victories  on  every  side :  in  Italy,  where  later 
in  the  year  Prince  Eugene's  victory  at  Turin 
secured  the  north  for  the  grand  alliance,  and 
severed  the  south  for  ever  from  the  mon- 
archy of  S^ain ;  in  Spain  itself,  where  Peter- 
borough raised  the  sieffe  of  Barcelona,  and 
Galwayfor  a  few  weeks  occupied  Madrid; 
and  in  Flanders,  where  Marlborough's  victory 
at  Kamillies  placed  the  Spanish  I?etherland[s 
in  the  hands  of  the  allies. 

Queen  Anne's  fidelity  to  the  policy  recom- 
mended to  her  by  her  predecessor  was  as  yet 
unshaken.  Not  only  nad  she  publicly  tes- 
tified to  this  by  appointing  and  attending  a 
thanksgiving-service  at  St.  Paul's  on  23  Aug. 
1705,  though  there  was  less  reason  for  re- 
joicing than  in  the  following  year  when  she 
twice,  on  27  June  and  31  bee,  attended 
similar  ceremonies.  She  also  showed  great 
liberality  towards  her  army,  as  when  in  Ja- 
nuary' 1706  she  presented  30,000/.  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  lost  their  horses 
in  the  last  campaign  for  *  recruiting '  them 
(Luttrbll,  vi.  2) ;  and  in  March  of  the  same 
year  Marlborough  describes  her  efforts  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  as  *  extra- 
ordinary '  {marlboroxigh  Despatx^hes,  ii.  447). 
But  the  policy  of  the  war  was  in  her  mind 
personally  identified  with  no  other  statesmen 
than  Marlborough  and  Godolphin;  nor  could 
she  yet  imderstaud  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting to  the  advice— which  meant  the  control 
— oif  the  whigs.  In  the  autumn  of  1706  they 
were  still  only  tolerated  by  her.  They  had 
resolved  upon  bringing  into  the  ministry  a 
member  of  their  party  who  was  most  repug- 
nant to  the  queen.  The  duchess  returned  to 
the  charge  again  and  again,  and  finally,  with 
the  aid  of  a  misread  word,  contrived  to  give 
serious,  though  apparently  only  passing,  of- 
fence to  the  queen.   (*  I  beg  of  God  Almighty, 
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as  sincerely  as  I  shall  do  for  his  pardon  at 
my  last  hour,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mx>rlev  may 
«ee  their  errors  as  to  this  notion  l)eK)re  it 
is  too  late.'  The  queen  had  read  the  word 
notion  as  nation  (CoxE,  ii.  152).)  Expla- 
nation and  (after  a  week^s  delay)  a  kind  of 
apology  from  the  queen  followed ;  but  though 
a  letter  from  Marlborough  respectfully  re- 
presented the  absolute  necessity  of  employ- 
ing the  whigs  if  the  war  was  to  be  vigo- 
rously carried  on,  the  queen  still  held  out 
against  the  appointment  of  Sunderland.  She 
stated  that  she  was  still  '  always  ready  to 
be  easy  with  Mrs.  Freeman/  but  in  truth  a 
<;loud  had  already  settled  upon  the  relation 
between  them.  These  doings  belong  to  the 
months  from  August  to  October  (GoxE,  ii. 
188-158).  On  20  Oct.  the  duchess  had  sui^ 
passed  her  previous  efforts  by  a  letter  in 
which  Mrs.  Morley  was  desired  to  reflect 
*  whether  jrou  have  never  heard  that  the 
^^reatest  misfortunes  that  ever  has  hap^ned 
to  any  of  your  family,  has  not  been  occasioned 
by  having  ill  advice,  and  an  obstinacy  in  their 
tempers  {Private  Correspondence^  i.  152). 
But  it  was  not  till  after  an  interview  with 
Marlborough,  who  had  returned  to  London 
on  18  Nov.,  that  the  queen  at  last  gave  way. 
On  8  Dec.,  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  Sunderland  was  at  last  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  Sir  Charles  Hedges  being 
removed  to  make  room  for  him.  Some  minor 
offices  and  peerages,  or  promotions  in  the 
peerage,  were  soon  bestowed  upon  whigs;  but 
the  downfisdl  of  the  high  tories  was  most  sig^ 
nificantly  marked  by  the  removal  from  the 
privy  council  of  Buckingham,  Nottingham, 
and  Rochester,  tojyether  with  Lords  Jersey 
and  Gower,  and  Sir  George  Rooke.  The  dis- 
grace of  the  first  two  of  these  showed  the 
excellence  of  the  queen's  memory ;  her  rela- 
tions with  Rochester  are  more  doubtful,  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  hated  by  the  duchess. 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin  still  seemed 
without  rivals  in  the  royal  confidence.  But 
though  the  relations  of  the  queen  to  them 
^d  even  to  the  duchess  seemed  unchanged 
— ^it  was  on  17  Dec.  that  a  further  favour 
was  bestowed  upon  the  house  of  Churchill 
by  the  extension  of  its  ducal  honours  to  the 
female  line — ^Anne  was  not  to  forget  that 
her  '  obstinacy '  had  been  overcome  and  her 
personal  wishes  affronted. 

The  year  1707,  which  added  no  military 
or  naval  glories  to  those  of  its  predecessor, 
witnessed  the  accomplishment  of  the  one 
gteaX  act  of  domestic  statesmanship  for 
which  Queen  Anne*s  reign  is  memorable. 
Her  own  concern  with  the  act  of  union  was 
xnainly  formal,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  Stuart 
though  she  was,  biit  little  love  was  lost 


between  her  and  her  Scottish  subjects.  Yet 
she  was  not  wanting  in  a  sense  of  what  be- 
comes a  monarch  in  the  great  moments  of 
a  nation's  life ;  and  her  royal  assent  to  the 
act  was  Riven,  on  6  March  1707,  in  a  speech 
of  excellent  taste  and  feeling  (Bubton, 
Bei^  of  Queen  Anncy  i.  850.  The  speech 
is  cited  by  STAifUOPE,  279-80).  As  late  as 
27  May,  Secretary  Boyle  writes  to  Lord 
Manchester  that  *  the  queen  does  not  remove 
to  Windsor  till  next  month,  having  more 
business  than  is  usual  at  this  time  upon  the 
account  of  the  union '  (Court  and  Society ,  iii. 
228 ;  for  a  narrative  of  the  events  in  Scot- 
land which  preceded  the  union  and  proved 
its  necessity  see  Burton,  He^  of  Queen 
Anne,  iii.  chap.  vii.). 

The  strife  of  parties,  which  had  fortu- 
nately not  prevented  the  consummation  of 
the  union,  was  inevitably  fed  by  the  failure 
of  the  military  operations  of  1707.  Li  this 
year  (April)  Marlborough  indeed  achieved 
a  notable  diplomatic  success  by  securing,  in 
the  famous  interview  at  Altranstedt,  the  neu- 
trality of  the  dangerous  hero,  Charles  XII 
of  Sweden.  But  in  Flanders  the  general*s 
designs  were  again  impeded  by  his  Dutch 
allies,  and  frustrated  by  bad  weather,  while 
the  south-west  of  Germany  was  falling  back 
into  French  hands  before  the  elector  of 
Hanover  had  by  Queen  Anne's  wish  assumed 
the  command.  (His  letter  to  the  queen  on 
this  occasion,  dated  26  Oct.,  is  in  Original 
Papers,  ii.  95.)  But  the  great  reverse  of 
Almanza  had  taken  place  at  a  much  earlier 
date  (25  April). 

In  the  summer  of  1707  the  crisis  in  Queen 
Anne's  personal  relations  began  to  aimounce 
itself  to  those  most  interested  in  their  con- 
tinuance. Marlborough,  though  aware  of 
the  ill  feeling  which  existed  between  Harley 
and  the  whigs,  had  been  slow  to  suspect 
him  of  any  endeavour  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  queen's  personal  confidence  by  the 
arts  of  flattery  and  intrigue.  The  duke's 
own  relations  with  the  wmg  chiefs  were  by 
no  means  easy,  and  he  had  offended  Halifax, 
who  had  been  sent  as  envoy  to  Hanover,  by 
thwarting  his  desire  to  be  appointed  a  plem- 
potentiary  for  the  peace  negotiations  which 
had  been  in  prospect  after  the  campaign  of 
1706.  The  queen  was  growing  weary  of  the 
obligation  of  adapting  her  will  to  the  counsel 
of  her  ministers.  Her  high-church  opinions 
were  her  own,  and  she  had  always  considered 
ecclesiastical  appointments  to  be  not  merely 
nominally  withm  her  own  bestowal.  Her 
wish  (ultimately  baffled)  to  appoint  instead 
of  Dr.  Potter  (afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  the  high-church  candidate,  Dr. 
Smalridge,  to  the  vacant  chair  of  divinity  at 
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Oxford,  and  her  promise  of  the  two  vacant 
gees  of  Exeter  and  Chester  to  Br.  Bkckall, 
an  uncompromising  churchman,  and  Sir 
William  Dawes,  who  was  supposed  to  hold 
similar  opinions,  aroused  the  wrath  of  the 
whigs.  Their  wishes  were  supported,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Oxford  chair  effectually,  by 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin.  But  the  duchess 
foresaw  a  greater  danger  threatening  the  posi- 
tion of  herself  and  her  friends ;  and  her  in- 
dignation was  fired  by  the  discovery  that  she 
had  herself  nourished  the  serpent  that  was 
to  sting  her.  According  to  the  duchesses 
account,  Abigail  Hill  was  an  indigent  first 
cousin  of  her  own,  for  whom  she  hadobtained 
the  place  of  bedchamber-woman  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Princess  of  Denmark.  The 
steps  by  which  a  personal  attendant  becomes 
a  personal  friend,  and  as  such  acquires  an  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  master  or  mistress, 
rarely  admit  of  being  fixed  by  dates ;  more- 
over. Queen  Anne  was  often  more  or  less  of 
an  invalid,  and  invalids  are  apt  to  become  the 
prey  of  their  servants.  Though  the  duchess 
had  begun  to  find  the  queen  more  shy  of  her 
company  and  more  resen-ed  when  with  her 
than  beh)re,  she  was  not  rendered  suspicious 
of  her  *  cousin  Hill  *  till  she  had  beien  in- 
formed of  her  private  marriage  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Masham.  She  speaks  of  this  information 
as  having  reachea  her  in  the  summer  of 
1707  ;  alreadv,  on  3  June,  the  duke  advises 
her,  *  if  Mrs.  Masham  does  speak  of  business 
to  the  queen,'  to  warn  the  former  cautiously, 
*  for  she  certainly  is  grateful,  and  will  mind 
what  you  say.'  (In  the  Private  Correspon- 
dence, i.  77,  this  letter  is  dated  9  June.)  The 
duchess  goes  on  to  state  that  when  she  ten- 
derly expostulated  with  Mrs.  Masham,  both 
her  conduct  and  that  of  the  queen  convinced 
her  that  there  was  some  mystery  in  the 
affair.  *  And  in  less  than  a  week's  time  I 
discovered  that  niv  cousin  was  become  an 
absolute  favourite ;  that  the  queen  herself 
was  present  at  her  marriage  in  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not's  lod^-ings'  (Arbuthnot,  though  a  strong 
tor\',  had  been  appointed  physician  to  the 
queen  in  October  1705;  see  Craik's  tSiri/t, 
127),  *  at  which  time  her  majesty  had  called 
for  a  round  sum  out  of  the  privy  pm'se  ;  that 
Mrs.  ^Insham  came  often  to  the  queen,  when 
the  prince  was  asleep,  and  was  generally  two 
hours  ever}'  day  in  private  with  her.  And 
T  likewise  then  discovered  bevond  all  dis- 
pute  Mr.  Ilarley's  con'espondence  and  in- 
terest at  court  bv  means  of  this  woman.' 
She  then  remem]>ered  many  signs  and  tokens 
to  which  she  had  previously  been  blind 
{Condiwf,\77-Sr,;  cf.  Coxe).  " 

There  can   be  no  reasonable  doubt   that 
the  duchess  had  made  a  real  discovery.     In 


the  measure  in  which  her  influence  over  the- 
queen  had  declined,  that  of  her  kinswoman 
had  risen.  The  intrigues  of  Harley  are  not 
proved  by  any  direct  evidence,  but  they  were 
suspected  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  as  well  as  by  Lady  Marlborough, 
and  are  admitted  by  the  tory  writer  who,  in 
answering  the  narrative  of  the  duchess,  pro- 
posed to  show  *  The  Other  Side  of  the  Ques- 
tion '  (see  CoxE,  ii.  259  note).  The  dm^ess, 
to  whom  Godolphin  had  in  vain  induced  Mrs. 
Masham  to  make  an  overture  of  reconcilia- 
tion, now  opened  all  portholes  for  the  com- 
bat, while  the  duke  and  Godolphin  adopted 
a  more  temperate  course  of  conduct,  con- 
sisting in  the  main  of  threats  of  resignation 
at  first  neither  made  nor  probably  received 
very  seriously.  Harley  in  some  measure- 
diminished  their  zeal  by  protesting  that  he- 
was  their  sincere  and  loyal  friend,  and  the 
queen  declared  that,  though  she  had  a  very- 
good  opinion  of  Mr.  Harley,  and  would 
never  change  it  unless  she  saw  cause,  she 
relied  entirely  on  none  but  '  Mr.  Freeman 
[Marlborough]  and  Mr.  Montgomer^r  [Go- 
dolphin].' Thus  the  lord  treasurer  hesitated^ 
and  Marlborough  on  8  Nov.  from  the  Ha^e 
advised  his  wife  to  leave  on  struggling 
'  against  wind  and  tide '  (Coxe,  ii.  341-68). 
The  duchess,  however,  continued  to  make  the 
queen,  as  the  latter  was  still  patient  enough 
to  phrase  it,  *  truly  sensible  of  her  kindness 
in  telling  her  her  mind  freely  upon  all  occa- 
sions,' and  told  some  of  it  to  Mrs.  Masham 
likewise.  On  paying  her  respects  to  the 
queen  at  Christmas  1707  the  duchess  was 
coldly  received,  and  some  days  passed  before 
a  letter  in  which  she  had  (not  disrespectfiilly) 
reproached  the  queen  obtained  a  kindl}* answer 
{Co7idu€f,20S-U). 

It  was  a  sign  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  whigs  that  at  the  end  of  1707  the  queen 
had  filled  the  contested  Oxford  chair  with 
the  whig  candidate,  and  had  appointed  a 
whig  (Dr.  Trimmel)  bishop  of  Norwich.  The 
party  had  effectually  shown  its  strength  to- 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  and  on  22  Dec. 
it  completely  identified  itself  with  their  war 
policy  by  carrying  in  both  houses  an  address 
which  declared  that  no  peace  could  be  ho- 
nourable or  safe  if  any  part  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  were  left  m  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Bourlyon.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  was  impossible  that  the  queen,  in  spite  of 
her  [)er8onal  confidence  in  liim,  should  any 
longer  continue  Harley  in  office,  for  he  had 
hoped  to  stand  against  the  wliigs  with  the 
aid  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  while 
probably  at  the  same  time  undennining  the 
influence  of  these  latter  with  the  queen. 
In  January  170vS  they  finally  made  up  their 
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minds  against  him.  But  the  queen  would 
not  allow  him  to  go.  They  hereupon  an- 
nounced to  her  their  determination  to  quit 
her  service  if  he  were  retained  in  it,  and, 
when  she  still  remained  unmoved,  ahsented 
themselves  from  a  cabinet  meeting.  Dart- 
mouth (note  to  BxTBXET,  v.  854)  relates  that 
Marlborough,  after  waiting  on  the  queen 
to  announce  his  intention,  left  her  highly 
incensed,  and  that  a  kind  of  demonstration 
in  her  support  was  hereupon  organised  bv  a 
crowd  or  courtiers,  doubtless  tories.  She 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  incom- 
plete cabinet  break  up  before  her  eyes,  after 
so  trusted  a  minister  as  Somerset  had  de- 
clared it  impossible  to  proceed  without  the 
general  and  the  treasurer  (Conduct,  212; 
UOXE,  ii.  387-8 ;  the  presence  of  the  queen 
is  mentioned  by  Btjknbt).  Even  so  she 
would  not  give  way,  nor  was  it  till  Harley 
had  himself  pressed  his  resignation  upon 
her,  and  the  Prince  of  Denmark  had  added 
his  representations,  that  she  simimoned  Marl- 
boroufi^h  to  her  presence  and  announced  to 
him  that  she  had  agreed  to  Harley's  with- 
drawal. On  11  Feb.  he  resigned  his  secre- 
taryship of  state,  and  a  whig  (Henrj'  Boyle) 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  St.  John  and 
two  otners  likewise  quitted  office.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  queen*s  good  nature  that 
when,  before  Ilarley^s  dismissal,  the  duchess 
had  declared  to  her  that  if  the  duke  resigned 
his  offices  she  must  abandon  hers,  the  queen 
had  promised  that  should  this  event  un- 
happily ever  occur,  she  would  bestow  the 
duchess's  offices  among  her  daughters  (Con- 
duct, 218). 

The  public  feeling  against  Harley  was  em- 
bittered by  the  news,  which  became  gene- 
rally known  in  March  1708,  of  French  pre- 
parations at  Dunkirk  for  an  invasion  of 
Scotland.  The  British  government  was  fore- 
warned in  time,  and  though  the  French  ships 
under  Forbin,  with  the  Pretender  on  board, 
reached  the  coast  of  Scotland,  no  response 
was  apparent  there,  and  the  expedition  re- 
tumea  to  Dimkirk  by  April.  Stringent 
measures  were  taken  bv  parliament  to  pre- 
vent any  outbreak  in  Gotland  of  the  Jaco- 
bite zeal  which  had  been  found  wanting  at 
the  critical  moment,  but  at  the  same  time 
care  was  taken  not  to  goad  the  country  into 
fury  by  inopportune  severity ;  and  St.  Simon, 
in  a  noteworthy  passage  of  his  'Memoirs* 
(iv.  106-7,  1862  edition),  is  eloquent  in  his 
praises  of  Queen  Anne's  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion. She  had  been  encoura^d  by  loyal 
addresses  in  which  all  parties  joined ;  ancl  it 
was  observed  that  in  her  answer  to  one  of 
these  she  for  the  first  time  adverted  to  her 
brother  as  '  a  popish  pretender,  bred  up  in 


the  principles  of  the  most  arbitrary  govern- 
ment *  (CoXE,  ii.  400 ;  cf.  Court  and  ISociety, 
ii.  312).  Yet  when  the  question  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  chevalier,  should  he  be 
captured  by  the  British  fieet,  had  been 
mooted  in  council,  the  queen  had  shown 
great  agitation  and  shed  tears,  so  that  the 
discussion  of  the  matter  could  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  (TiNBAL,  cited  by  Somerville, 
519  note).  She  must,  by  the  way,  have  been 
disturbed  if  informed  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  inter\'al  between  the  sailing  of  Forbin's 
expedition  and  its  return  to  Scotland,  several 
episcopal  clergymen — members  of  a  body  for 
which  she  had  so  warmly  interested  herself 
— had  been  prosecuted  at  Edinburgh  for 
having  officiated  without  the  qualification  of 
the  oaths,  and  for  having  evaded  the  injunc- 
tion, to  pray  for  the  queen  and  the  Princess 
Sophia  (Burton,  History  of  Scotland  (1689- 
1748),  ii.  29-30).  With  reference  to  more 
dangerous  ofiienders,  it  may  be  added  that  in 
1709  the  law  of  treason  in  Scotland  was 
made  the  same  as  that  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  parliamentary  ad- 
dresses of  December  1707,  it  was  clear  to 
Marlborough  that  success  alone  could  sustain 
what  popular  feeling  still  existed  in  favour 
of  the  war.  On  11  July  1708  he  gained 
the  long-contested  victor}'  of  Oudenarde. 
France  was  now  reduced  to  a  condition  in 
which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  carry  on 
the  struggle,  and  the  fearful  severity  oi  the 
winter  1708-9  spread  distress  and  famine 
through  the  land.  Peace  was  therefore  of- 
fered by  Louis  XIV,  but  on  terms  to  which  the^ 
British  plenipotentiaries,  Marlborough  and 
Townshend,  refused  to  listen.  In  May  170^ 
the  king  made  the  famous  appeal  to  his 
people,  with  the  result  that,  when  the  cam- 
paign of  1709  be^n,  the  French  forces  in 
the  Low  Countries  were  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  allies. 

At  home  the  strife  of  factions  had  con* 
tinned  round  the  queen.  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  whigs,  .encouraged  by  the  dis- 
missal of  Harley  and  his  followers,  pressed 
upon  her  the  appointment  of  Somers  to  tha 
presidency  of  tne  council,  and,  when  she  de- 
murred to  this,  his  admission  into  the  cabinet 
without  any  office.  The  queen  had  at  this 
time  a  personal  objection  against  Somers, 
whom  she  regarded  as  the  chief  mover  in  the 
attacks  upon  the  admiralty  administration  of 
her  husband,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
prince,  instigated  by  Admiral  Churchill,  was 
urging  her  to  hold  out.  Godolphin  sup- 
ported the  demand  of  the  whigs,  and  Man- 
borough,  on  being  appealed  to  by  the  queen, 
represented  to  her  that,  should  she  not  ac- 
cede to  it,  everybody  would  feel  convinced 
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that  she  was  *  guided  hy  the  insinuation  of  i  deep  attachment,  which  had  been  made 
Mr.  Uarley.*  In  answer,  Gk)dolphin  reports,  I  gaUin^  to  her,  and  the  desire  for  a  freedom 
she  *  renounced  and  disclaimed  any  talk,  or  !  of  action  which  on  '  the  other  side '  had  been 
the  least  commerce,  with  Mr.  liarley,  at  represented  to  her  as  her  duty  towards  her- 
iirst  or  second  hand,  and  was  positive  that  self.  The  duke  answered  her  in  words  such 
she  never  speaks  with  anybodv  but  the  ^  as  have  been  rarely  addressed  by  a  subject 
prince  upon  any  things  of  that  kind.'  Go-  to  a  sovereign,  unring  her  '  as  a  good  chris- 
dolphin  seems  to  have  given  credit  to  this  tian '  to  get  rid  of  her  private  resentments, 
assertion ;  and  on  6  May  the  queen,  in  a  and  to  ^  make  use  of  such  as  will  carry  on 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  showed  this  just  war  with  vigour:  which  is  the  only 
the  regard  she  still  retained  for  him  (the  wav  to  preserve  our  relinon  and  liberties, 
italics  are  the  duchess's)  by  kindly  assu-  ana  the  crown  on  your  nead.'  The  corre- 
rances  and  by  the  promise  that  she  would  spondence  continued  in  much  the  same 
never  at  any  time  *  give  her  consent  to  a  strain,  Marlborough  having  now  fully  re- 
peace  but  upon  safe  and  honourable  terms.'  solved  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  whigs,  and 
But  in  the  same  letter  she  openly  complained  in  reply  to  his  renewed  offer  or  threat  of 
of  the  importunities  of  the  whiffs ;  and  she  resignation  the  queen,  on  27  Aug.,  summed 
continued  as  obstinately  opposea  to  the  ap-  up  her  case  by  declaring  herself  desirous  'to 
pointment  of  Somers  as  ever.  ^  The  battle  encourage  those  whig  friends  that  behave 
between  us,'  Godolphin  writes  on  12  June,  themselves  well,'  but  unwilling  *  to  have 
^  might  have  lastecl  till  now,  if,  after  the  anything  to  do  with  those  that  have  shown 
clocK  had  struck  three,  the  Prince  of  Den-  themselves  to  be  of  so  tyrannising  a  tern- 
mark  had  not  thought  fit  to  come  in,  and  per ;  and  not  to  run  further  on  those  sub- 
look  as  if  he  thought  it  were  dinner-time '  jects,  to  be  short,  I  think  things  are  come 
(CoxE,  ii.  420-34 ;  cf  Conductf  214).  to,  whether  I  shall  submit  to  the  five  tyran- 

Farliament  had  been  dissolved  on  15  April,    nising  lords'  fthe  junto]  'or  they  to  me' 
and  in  the  elections  which  followed  the  '  (Coxe,  ii.  501-18). 


whigs  made  every  effort  to  increase  their 
majority.  Amidst  various  vexations  the 
queen  seems  to  have  much  leant  upon  the 
advice  of  Somerset,  who,  as  master  of  the 
horse,  had  constant  access  to  her,  and  whose 
interference  irritated  the  whigs  against  Marl- 


In  the  meantime  an  open  quarrel  had  taken 
place  between  the  queen  and  the  duchess. 
The  duchess  chose  the  opportunity  of  the 
thanksgiving  service  for  Oudenarde,  held  at 
St.  Paul's  30  Aug.,  to  mingle  with  com- 
plaints as  to  Mrs.   Masham's   unwarranted 


borough,  still  ver\'  imperfectly  trusted  by  rearrangement  of  the  jewels  worn  by  the 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  sav  what  other  queen,  remonstrances  as  to  lier  want  of  trust 
influences  were  exerted  in  conjunction  with  in  the  duke.  Anne  not  unnaturally  requested 
that  of  Mrs.  Masham,  which  continued  as  that  tliese  public  confidences  or  *  commands,' 
.strong  as  ever  through  the  spring  and  sum-  as  she  afterwards  called  them,  which  had  con- 
mer.  In  April  the  duchess  was  nauseated  tinned  from  the  coach  into  the  church,  should 
by  the  phrase  *  Masham  and  I '  in  a  letter  cease.  The  result  was  a  brief  but  very  saiv 
from  the  queen,  and  her  correspondent  castic  correspondence,  followed  on  20  Sept. 
^laynwaring  entreated  her  to  return  to  court  i  by  an  interview  which  the  duchess  has  not 
and  help  putting  an  end  to  '  the  senseless  noted  in  her  narrative,  but  of  which  she  pre- 
farce  of  Harlequin  and  Abigail ;'  but  in  May  served  some  memoranda  written  by  herself, 
she  seems  tohave  thought  that  *  Mrs.  Masham  '  (They  ai*e  given  by  CoxE.)  It  ended  by  greatly 
does  not  meddle  with  business '  {Private  Cor-  j  agitating  ix>th  the  queen  and  the  duchess,  who 
respondeiicPy  i.  Ill,  113,  120).  She  after- i  was  angrily  sent  away.  Hereupon  she  for  a 
wards  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  during  time  thought  of  desisting  from  further  en- 
the  whole  summer  of  this  year  the  queen  '  deavours,  and  her  resolution  was  applauded 
<'ontinued  in  secret  correspondence  with  |  both  by  the  duke,  who  owned  to  a  tender- 
Harley,  having  taken  her  residence  for  the  ness  for  the  misguided  (jueen,  and  by  the 
])uii)ose,  notwithstanding  the  sultry  weather  whig  leaders,  who  no  longer  anticipated  any 
which  made  the  prince  pant  for  breath,  in  advantage  from  their  advocate's  efforts  (CJoXE, 
the  hot  small  house  at  Windsor,  to  which  ii.  521-5;  cf.  Conduct y '2]9-2i). 
Mrs.  Masham  could  privately  introduce  visi-  In  the  parliament  which  met  on  16  Nov. 
tors  from  the  garden  {Conduct ^  222).  After  1708,  the  whigs  were  again  in  the  majority; 
the  victory  of  Oudenarde  the  queen  wrote  a  and  the  agitation  for  the  admission  of  Somers 
letter  to  Marllx)rougli,  which  the  duchess's  to  the  cabinet  was  therefore  resumed  more 
censor  ( The  Other  Side^  363)  rightly  con-  eagerly  than  ever.  The  Prince  of  Denmark 
siders  deserving  of  particular  notice;  for  it  and  Admiral  Churchill  continuing  to  operate 
ehows  her  as  struggling  between  an  old  and    against  the  whigs,  the  party  now  proceeded 
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to  canr  out  a  plan  of  action  upon  which  its  ! 
chiefs  had  previously  determined.  (See  the 
curious  letter  from  Sunderland  to  Newcastle 
in  Ellis,  Original  LetterSy  2nd  series,  iv.  ! 
251  seq.)  The  prince  was  to  be  deprived  of 
his  office,  *  for  that  whatever  council  he  has, 
Greoige  Churchill  will  in  effect  be.  always 
lord  high  admiral.*  The  duke  judiciously 
persuaded  his  brother  to  resign ;  but,  more 
especially  as  nothing  short  of  the  removal  of 
the  prince  would  facilitate  the  redistribution  , 
of  offices  they  had  at  heart,  the  whigs  refused 
to  be  appeased  by  this  sacrifice.  At  last,  in  1 
order  to  spare  a  cruel  humiliation  to  her 
husband,  who  was  at  the  time  hopelessly  ill, 
the  queen  signified  her  willingness  togive  way  , 
in  behalf  of  Somers.  On  2  r^ov.  Godolphin  \ 
joyfully  announced  the  news  to  Marlborough; 
on  the  28th  the  Prince  of  Denmark  died. 
The  ^ueen,  who  had  displayed  a  constant 
affection  towards  him,  had  been  assiduous 
in  her  attentions  during  his  sufferings.  For  , 
nearly  two  months  after  his  decease  she  saw 
no  visitors,  nor  did  she  appear  in  public  till 
her  birthday  in  the  following  year  (LuT- 
tkell).  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had 
in  a  not  unbecoming  manner  pressed  her 
sympathy  upon  the  queen  at  the  last  stage 
of  the  princess  illness,  and  had  been  pre- 
sent at  his  deathbed  in  Kensington  Palace. 
The  account  of  the  curious  scenes  which 
followed  will  be  found  at  length  in  her 
*  Private  Correspondence '  (i.  410-16).  The 
queen,  who  *  expressed  some  passion'  on 
quitting  her  husoand's  corpse,  suffered  her- 
self to  be  persuaded  by  the  duchess  to  leave  ' 
Kensington  for  St.  James\<«,  but  deeply  of- 
fended her  former  favourite  by  the  prefer- 
ence she  exhibited  for  Mrs.  Masham.  At 
St.  James's  in  the  evening  a  similar  experi- 
ence awaited  the  duchess,  who  indulged  in 
some  unseemly  sarcasms  against  her  mis- 
tress, adding,  by  way  of  amends,  that  the 
queen  *  had  bits  of  great  tendemesa  for  the 
prince  ;'  and  '  I  did  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes 
two  or  three  times  after  his  death,  upon  his 
subject,  and,  I  believe,  she  fancied  she  loved 
him  ;  and  she  was  certainly  more  concerned 
for  him  than  she  was  for  the  fate  of  Glou- 
cester ;  but  her  nature  was  very  hard,  and 
she  was  not  apt  to  cry.*  No  real  reconcilia- 
tion followed  these  meetings  ;  and  when,  in 
March  1708-9,  Marlborough  returned  to 
England  after  the  failure  of  the  peace  negotia- 
tions, he  was  mortified  to  find  Airs.  Masham 
courted  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  distinc- 
tions (Cox£,  iii.  31). 

After  some  delay  it  proved  that,  out- 
wardly at  least,  the  prince  s  death  had  made 
a  great  change  in  public  affairs.  In  Novem- 
ber Pembroke  was  made  lord  high  admiral, 


Wharton  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
Somers  lord  president  of  the  council.  The 
qiieen*s  mourning  rendered  the  reserve  now 
shown  by  her  to  her  ministers,  both  old  and 
new,  less  surprising.  Little  respite,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  her.  A  passage  in  the 
prayer  book,  suitable  to  her  married  state, 
naving  been  rather  tardily  altered,  both 
houses  immediately  sent  up  an  address  re- 
questing her  not  to  indulge  her  grief  so  far 
as  to  lay  aside  thoughts  of  a  second  mar- 
riage, which  she  very  properly  met  by  de- 
clining to  send  any  particular  answer.  In- 
deed, the  address  had,  by  many  persons  on 
both  sides,  been  regarded  as  a  bad  joke 
(  Wenttcorth  Papers,  /5).  But  a  more  perti- 
nacious attempt  was  made  to  oblige  her  to 
satisfy  the  claims  to  office  of  the  two  mem- 
bers  of  the  junto  still  left  out  in  the  shade 
— Halifax  and  Orford.  In  the  end,  she  once 
more  appealed  to  Marlborough  to  take  her 
part  against  the  whigs ;  but  he  must  have 
declined  to  interfere,  as,  before  his  return 
from  his  campaign  in  November  1709,  Orford 
had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty. 
In  the  summer  of  1709  the  duchess  had,  not- 
withstanding the  duke's  warnings,  striven  to 
keep  up  a  sarcastic  correspondence  with  the 
queen ;  and  having  embarrassed  her  through 
asking,  by  way  of  a  more  convenient  entrance 
to  her  own  apartments,  for  some  rooms  which 
the  queen  wished  to  give  to  Mrs.  Masham*8 
sister,  improved  the  occasion  to  the  best  of  her 
power.  The  queen  was  driven  to  inform  her 
that  their  connection  must  henceforth  be  an 
official  one,  whereupon  the  duchess  surpassed 
herself  by  drawing  up  a  copious  narrative  of 
her  twenty-six  years'  ser\'ices  given  and  fa- 
vours received,  and  forwarding  it  to  the 
queen  with  extracts  concerning  friendship 
and  charity  from  *  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man/ 
and  a  similar  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Anne  failed  to  fulfil  a  promise  to  read 
and  answer  these  papers,  and  at  church 
passed  the  duchess  with  an  impersonal  smile 
(Conduct f  224-7).  Nor  was  there  any 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of 
Mrs.  Masham's  influence.  Among  her  states- 
men she  chiefly  favoured  Somerset,  while 
Harley  was  busily  directing  the  attacks  of 
Jacobite  zeal  and  tory  spite  against  Marl- 
borough and  the  war  policy.  For  with  this 
policy  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  must 
stand  or  fall. 

The  campaigns  of  1709  had  but  little  ad- 
vanced the  war,  although  after  the  surrender 
of  Toumaythe  battleof  Malplaquet  (11  Sept.) 
had  led  to  the  fall  of  Mons  (26  Oct.).  Marl- 
borough now  proposed  that  his  office  of  cap- 
tain-general snould  be  conferred  on  him  for 
life.     The  proposal  was  not  supported  by  the 
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^•hig  leaders,  and  fell  through.  That  it  was 
actually  placed  before  the  queen  and  refused 
by  her  seems  unproved  (see  Noordek,  iii. 
•616  note,  where  it  is  stated  that  no  such 
draft  of  a  letter  from  the  duke  to  the  queen 
referring  to  her  refusal  as  is  cited  by  Uoxe, 
iii.  136  note,  can  be  discovered  among  the 
•Ooxe  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum).  But  the 
fact  of  the  application  was  bruited  abroad, 
and  soon  Marlborough  was  subjected  to  a 
series  of  annoyances.  When,  early  in  1710, 
he  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  confer  a 
vacant  remment  upon  Colonel  HiU,  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Masnam,  he  sought  an  audi- 
ence in  order  to  represent  the  inexpediency 
of  distinguishing  so  young  an  officer;  but 
the  queen  dryly  bade  him  *  advise  with  his 
frienas.'  Hereupon  he  temporarily  withdrew 
from  London,  leaving  it  on  the  day  appointed 
for  a  cabinet  council.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  queen  had  taken  no  notice  of  his  absence, 
he  at  first  sought  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
other  members  of  the  government  lor  a  letter 
offering  the  aueen  the  choice  between  his  re- 
signation ana  the  dismissal  of  Mrs.  Masham. 
Perhaps  a  united  eflfort  might  have  carried 
the  day ;  but  among  the  leaders  only  Sunder- 
land supported  the  bold  policy  of  an  address 
to  the  queen  in  the  lords.  Marlborough  ac- 
•cordingly  compromised  matters  by  addressing 
to  her  a  strong  remonstrance  against  Hhe 
malice  of  a  bedchamber  woman,'  without, 
however,  insisting  upon  her  removal  {Ckm- 
<iuct,  232-4;  of.  The  Other  Side,  409-10). 
The  nueen,  on  being  further  importuned  by 
Godolphin  and  the  whigs,  hereupon  gave 
way  as  to  the  regiment,  and,  Marlborough 
liaving  at  the  advice  of  the  whig  leaders 
forborne  from  further  pressing  the  dismissal 
f)f  the  favourite,  an  audience  in  which  he 
Avas  graciously  received  by  the  queen  seemed 
to  put  a  satisfactorv  termination  to  the  in- 
<?ident  (4  Feb.).  The  Dutch  envoy  reported 
to  the  Hague  a  complete  reconciliation,  and 
^larlborougli  was  enthusiastically  congratu- 
lated by  Heinsius  (Xookden,  iii.  622  note). 
In  truth,  however,  the  affair  had,  besides  in- 
censing the  favourite,  increased  the  coolness 
between  Marlborough  and  the  whigs.  When 
in  ^larch  the  commons  addressed  the  queen 
on  his  approaching  departure  to  the  Nether- 
lands as  hoth  general  and  plenipotentiary-, 
she  caused  the  answer  prepared  by  Godolphin 
to  be  so  altered  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  cordiality. 
Scarcelv  had  he  crossed  the  wat^r  when  the 
news  reached  him  of  the  virtual  failure  of  the 
Sacheverell  impeachment  (20  March  1709- 
10).  Tlie  queen's  sympathy  could  not  but 
be  on  Sacheverell's  side ;  nor  was  the  mob  in 
error  which  shouted  to  her  as  she  passed  in 
her  chair,  *  God  bless  your  majesty !  Uod  bless 


the  church !  We  hope  your  majesty  is  for  Dr. 
Sacheverell.*  Afterwards,  when  tte  siupen- 
sion  to  which  he  was  sentenced  had  expired, 
she  presented  him  to  the  valuable  livmg  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  though  she  prudentlY 
declined  to  make  him  a  bishop.  Her  favourite 
prelates,  York  and  London,  voted  not  guiUy, 
and  there  were  other  indications  that  those 
on  whom  she  looked  with  the  greatest  good- 
will were  against  the  spirit  of  the  impeach- 
ment. 

After  this  fiasco  the  air  was  again  fiill  of 
rumouw  of  trnpending  ministerud  changes. 
Yet  this  was  the  time  chosen  by  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  who  had  been  in  vain  im- 
portuning the  queen  to  allow  her  to  resign 
her  offices  in  favour  of  her  daughters,  to  force 
herself  into  the  royal  presence.  Though  re- 
pulsed by  a  command  to  make  her  communi- 
cation in  writing,  she  contrived  afterwards 
to  obtain  the  promise  of  an  inter\'iew,  and 
when  this  promise  was  a^^ain  withdrawn 
renewed  her  reqiiest,  declarmg  that  no  mis- 
understanding should  be  caused  by  her,  and 
that  no  answer  would  be  required  firom  the 
queen.  Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she 
appeared  at  Kensington  (17  April  1710).  On 
being  at  last  admitted,  she  could  hardly  elicit 
any  words  from  the  queen  but'  You  desired  no 
answer,  and  you  shall  have  none.'  Protesta- 
tions and  tears  were  alike  in  vain,  though, 
after  the  oueen  had  brusquely  left  the  room 
and  been  followed  to  the  door  of  the  closet 
by  the  duchess,  the  latter  had  extracted  from 
her  a  species  of  permission  to  pay  her  respects 
when  tne  queen  should  be  at  Windsor  (the 
graphic  narrative  in  the  Conduct y  238-44,  is 
supplemented  by  CJoxE,  iii.  202,  from  another 
version  apparently  by  the  duchess,  and  from 
her  letter  to  Mr.  Hutchinson).  Mrs.  Morley 
and  Mrs.  Freeman  never  met  again.  On  the 
day  after  their  parting  the  duchess  sent  to 
the  queen  a  letter  from  the  duke  to  Godolphin 
concerning  a  dangerous  foreigner,  against 
whom  it  was  thought  prudent  to  protect  the 
queen's  person.  Tlie  letter  was  returned  to 
the  duchess  with  a  brief  formal  message  and 
without  thanks.  Their  correspondence,  too, 
was  nearly  at  an  end. 

The  appointment  of  Shrewsbury  to  the 
office  of  lord  chamberlain,  which  took  place 
alxjut  this  time,  and  of  which  the  queen  in- 
formed Godolphin  as  of  a  settled  thing,  was 
the  first  public  sign  of  the  coming  change, 
for  Shrewsbury  was  known  to  have  a  secret 
understanding  with  Ilarley.  Then  a  possibly 
unintentional  awkwardness  on  the  part  of 
Marlborough  involved  him  in  another  per- 
sonal difficulty  with  the  queen.  In  a  list  of 
promotions  sent  by  him  for  her  approval  he 
had  not  included  the  names  of  Colonel  Hill 
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■and  Mr.  Masham,  but  had  drawn  the  line  in  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  queen  looked 
his  recommendations  slightly  above  them.  ;  upon  the  victory  as  one  gained  on  her  be- 
The  queen  insisted  upon  the  promotion  of  half ;  she  spoke  of  herself  as  released  from  a 
Masham  to  a  colonelcy,  and,  to  cover  the  ad-  |  long  captivity  (Buknbt,  vi.  14).  According 
vancement  of  Hill,  commanded  that  all  the  to  Dartmouth  sheregretted  the  loss  of  Somers, 
'Colonels  of  his  year  should  be  made  brigadiers,  and  desired  him  to  wait  often  upon  her. 
Marlborough  assented  to  the  former  of  these  |  The  Sacheverell  agitation,  the  rumours  of 
orders,  but,  against  the  advice  of  Godolphin,  :  the  domineering  treatment  of  the  queen  by 
refiised  to  agree  to  the  other.     He  had  the    the  lat«  ministers,  and  the  growing  weariness 


double  himiiliation  of  finding  the  i^ueen  persist 
in  her  decision,  and  himself  so  inadequately 


of  the  people  in  the  matter  of  the  war,  com- 
bined to  decide  the  elections  of  1710  in  favour 


supported  by  his  colleagues  that  he  had  once  of  the  tory  party.  With  the  electors  at  large, 
more  to  give  way.  But  more  important  pro-  as  for  instance,  in  Middlesex,  the  church 
ceedings  were  already  in  course  of  prepara-  question — or  the  supposed  church  question — 
tion,  and  on  13  June  the  dissolution  of  the  '  was  uppermost.  But  the  victory  had  no 
"whig  government  began.  Sunderland,  the  j  doubt  been  also,  to  a  great  extent,  gained 
first  whiff  admitted  to  it,  was  the  first  dis-  with  the  aid  of  other  elements  of  dissatisfac- 
missed,  tne  high  tory  Dartmouth  being  ap-  tion;  and  Harley,  the  chief  author  of  the  po- 
pointed  secretary  of  state  in  his  place.  On  ■  litical  re^^ulsion,  took  care  to  put  *the queen' 
the  dav  before  her  son-in-law*s  dismissal  the  I  forward  with  unctuous  iteration  (see  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  wrote  her  last  letter  curious  document  entitled  *  Mr.  Ilarley's  Plan 
but  one  to  the  queen,  enclosing  in  her  angry  of  Administration,*  30  Oct.  1710,  in  Miscellor 
missive  several  affectionate  letters  written  to  !  neovs  State  Papers  (1501-1726),  ii.  486-7). 
her  by  Mrs  Morley  in  earlier  days  (CoxE,  iii.  |  Whether  he  iufiuenced  the  course  of  conduct 
261-2 ;  the  duchess's  letter  is  not  in  the  ,  now  adopted  by  the  queen  towards  the  Duke 
Conduct),  A  brief  and  hasty  reply  from  the*  and  Ducness  ot  Marlborough,  or  whether  it 
^ueen,  refusing  to  return  her  letters,  provoked  was  due  to  the  whisperings  of  inter-feminine 
a  retort  on  the  part  of  the  duchess,  stating  '  spite,  must  be  left  an  open  question.  Not- 
that  in  consequence  she  would  take  a  little  withstanding  the  fresh  Hampstead  air  sought 
better  care  of  the  remainder.  !  by  her  thrice  a  week  in  the  summer,  the  queen 

As  vet,  however,  neither  Marlborough  nor  |  seems  this  year  to  have  suffered  from  the 
his  colleagues  seemed  inclined  to  relinquish  gout;  and  she  had  observed  the  thanksgiving 
their  posts,  and  the  duke  was  urged  by  a  for  the  successes  of  her  army  on  7  Nov.  m  the 
joint  ministerial  memorial  to  retain  his  com-  chapel  at  St.  James's  (Boter).  She  acquiesced 
mand.  The  intrigues  of  Harley  to  disunite  in  the  wish  ofthe  new  ministers  that  tne  usual 
the  government  however  continued,  and  there  parliamentary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  general 
were  jealousies  among  its  members.  Somers,  I  should  be  pretermitted,  and  at  his  first  audi- 
for  instance,  was  suspected  by  Marlborough  ence  begged  him  not  to  insist  upon  it.  Un- 
and  others  of  scheming  on  his  own  account,  fortunately  the  indiscretions  of  nis  wife  had 
and  it  woidd  seem  that  his  deferential  man-  not  ceased  during  his  absence,  and  while  over- 
ner  to  the  queen  over  their  teacups,  and,  if  whelming  the  queen  with  documents  chiefly 
the  duchess  is  to  be  believed,  his  politeness  transmitted  through  the  royal  physician,  Sfr 
to  Mrs.  Masham,  had  made  him  not  unwel-  :  David  Hamilton,  she  had  been  with  difficulty 
•come  at  court  {Private  Correspondence^  ii.  152).  restrained  from  publishing  the  queen*s  private 
On  8  Aug.  the  queen  took  advantage  of  an  ,  letters  to  herself.  Though  terrified  and  at 
•altercation  at  a  cabinet  meeting  in  lier  pre-  |  the  same  time  determined  not  to  see  her, 
sence  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  stability  Anne  had  been  generous  enough  to  pronounce 
of  the  ministr^^  by  dismissing  Godolphin.  her  incapable  of  the  peculations  with  which 
The  treasury  was  now  put  into  commission,  she  had  been  charged  by  Swift  in  the  '  Ex- 
and  Earl  Poulett  made  first  lord ;  but  the  aminer '  (see  CoxE,  iii.  ^44-7  ;  cf.  Conduct , 
<;hancellorship  of  the  exchequer  was,  *  as  a  !  263).  Perceiving  on  his  return  that  the  of- 
particular  favour  of  the  queen's '  (Lfttrbll,    ficial  disgrace  of  the  duchess  had  been  deter- 


vi.  618),  given  to  Harley,  whose  man(BU\Tes 
were  thus  made  patent  by  their  success. 
Very  soon  the  ministry  was  gradually  trans- 


mined  upon,  and  humiliated  by  the  treatment 
which  he  experienced  from  the  ministers 
and  parliament,  Marlborough  strove  to  make 


formed  by  the  dismissal  of  all  the  whig  chiefs  peace  between  his  wife  and  the  queen  at  any 

and  the  admission  into  it  of  high  tones,  such  cost  but  that  of  the  loss  of  office.     He  in- 

•asRochester,  Buckingham,  and  Ormond( who  duced  the  duchess  to  write  an  apologetic 

was  sent  to  Ireland)  ;  while  a  secretaryship  letter,  in  which  she  promised,  so  long  as  she 

of  state  was  given   to  the  most  brilliant  was  retained  in  the  queen's  sen-ice,  to  hold 

speaker  of   their  party,    Henry  St.  John,  her  peace  (CoxB,  iii.  352 ;  in  the  Conduct y 
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t*k54,  the  duchess  gives  it  to  be  understood 
that  her  resignation  was  at  last  her  own  act). 
The  letter  and  the  pleadings  with  which 
Marlborough  presented  it  had  no  effect.  The 
queen  declared  that  she  could  not  change  her 
resolution,  and  must  insist  upon  the  ducliess's 
key  of  office  being  returned  within  two  days 
(17  Jan.  1710-11).  It  was  returned  on  the 
same  evening.  The  vacant  offices  of  mistress 
of  the  robes  and  groom  of  the  stole  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  while 
the  privy  purse  was  given  to  Mrs.  Masham. 
In  the  meantime  the  course  of  events  had 
favoured  the  prospects  of  peace.  The  minis- 
try had  continued  to  take  advanta^  of  the 
popular  feeling  so  thoroughly  in  unison  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  queen  against  the  whigs 
and  the  captain-general,  and  in  favour  of  the 
recently  endangered  church.  The  House  of 
Lords,  however,  rejected  both  a  proposal  for 
a  conmiission  of  inquiry  into  grants  made 
since  the  revolution  of  1688  (30  April),  and 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  for  the  general  natu- 
ralisation of  prot^stants.  The  former  device 
was  to  have  filled  the  exchequer  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whig  magnates,  the  latter  to 
iiave  ^tified  the  popular  dislike  of  the '  poor 
Palatines,*  to  whom  the  queen  had  formerly 
been  munificent.  Afterwards,  in  March  1712, 
she  renewed  her  charitv  to  the  Palatines  set- 
tle<l  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  experiment  was  not 
saved  from  ending  as  a  failure  (Treasury 
Paper/tf  1708  14,  475).  A  worthier  sign  of 
church  zeal  than  this  demonstration  against 
the  dissenters  was  the  act  passed  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  queen  for  the  building 
of  fifty  new  churches  in  London,  the  cost  of 
which  was  to  be  defrayed  from  part  of  the 
duty  on  coals  hitherto  devoted  to  Wren's  re- 
construction of  St.  Paul's.  The  queen's  mes- 
sage was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  St.  .lohu  while  Harlev  was  recovering 
from  the  murderous  attack  made  on  him  bv 
Guiscard  (8  March).  It  was  even  reported 
that  the  terrible  adventurer  had  formed  a  de- 
sign against  the  person  of  the  queen,  and 
precautions  were  taken  to  insure  the  safety 
of  her  residence  at  St.  James's  Palace  (Lut- 
TRELL,  vi.  705).  Burnet  savs  that  her  health 
was  at  this  time  much  shalcen ;  besides  suf- 
fering from  the  gout  she  had  three  attacks  of 
the  ague,  which  appear  to  have  been  caused 
or  intensified  by  her  agitation  about  public 
business.  Much  later  in  the  year  (December 
171 1 )  we  find  convocation  congratulating  her 
on  lier  n^coverv*  from  an  illness  which  had  in 
some  quarters,  possibly  by  design,  been  re- 
])n»sented  as  extremely  dangerous  (Stough- 
Tox,  V.  .S74;  cf.  Went  worth  Papers,  210, 
2 1 5).  She  had  never  been  more  popular,  and 
her  birthdav  this  vear  was  celebrated  with 


'  great  rejoicings  (Luttrbll,  vL  688).  Her 
absence  from  court  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
'.  accession  was  attributed  to  the  dangers  sur- 
,  rounding  her ;  much  to  her  credit  she  per- 
sonally forbade  the  indecent  show  mad«  of 
Guiscard's  body  after  his  execution  (CRiii'a 
Swifty  213  and  216  note). 

The  principal  task  of  the  administration 
of  which  Harley,  now  Elarl  of  Oxford  and 
lord  treasurer,  stood  at  the  head,  was  carried 
on  in  secret.  There  were  at  this  time  not 
less  than  five  secret  agents  of  France  in  Eng- 
land, who,  though  acting  separately,  irere 
all  guided  by  the  same  nana  (Mbb5Aoeb, 
109-10).  The  British  ministers  were  not 
less  discreetly  sen'ed;  so  that  they  were 
able  to  make  the  Dutch  believe  that  what- 
ever proposals  might  be  brought  to  London, 
they  would  not  be  dealt  with  till  after  con- 
sultation with  the  states.  Mesnager  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  labours  presented  at  Kens- 
ington to  the  queen,  who  told  him  :  '  Tis  a 
good  work  ;  prav  God  succeed  you  in  it  I 
am  sure  I  long  for  peace  ;  I  hate  this  dread- 
ful work  of  blood '  (ib,  1S4).  Torcy  declares 
SM6moireSy  ii.  43-44)  that  she  did  her  best  to 
orward  the  negotiations.  After  having  de- 
clared, on  25  Aug.,  that  there  was  no  French 
plenipotentiary  in  London,  she  made  thinga 
pleasant  for  Mesnager  in  his  incognitoy  and 
even  expressed  a  wish  to  defray  his  expenses. 
And  Mesnager  himself  attributes  the  succeiw 
of  the  negotiations  mainly  to  two  cau.^s, 
viz.  *  the  steadiness  of  the  queen,  guided  bv 
her  own  aversions  to  some  of  the  other 
people,  and  especially  by  her  resentments  of 
the  affronts  which  it  is  said  had  been  offertnl 
her  by  some  of  the  women  about  her  person,' 
and  *■  the  exquisite  management  of  the  trea- 
surer '  (Mesnager,  182).  After  the  signature 
of  the  preliminaries  she  received  Mesnagvr 
graciously  in  a  secret  audience  (so  Torcy,  ii. 
73-4),  and  continued  to  give  effectual  sup- 
port to  the  action  of  her  ministry,  even  whea 
thev  sailed  dangerously  near  the  wind.  A 
difierent  set  of  preliminary  articles,  which 
included  a  barrier  for  the  Dutch,  and  was 
otherwise  more  careful  of  the  interests  of 
the  allies,  had  been  communicated  to  the 
states  and  to  Count  Gallas,  an  imperial 
diplomatist  residing  in  London  under  the 
designation  of  ambassador  of  the  king  of 
Spain ;  and  when  Galla.<«,  indignant  even  at 
this  version,  published  it  in  the  newspapers, 
and  loudly  aenoimced  the  conduct  01  the 
queen  and  her  government,  she  forbade  him 
the  court,  notwithstanding  her  personal  re- 
gard for  him  (Torcy,  ii.  102),  and  requested 
Charles  \1  to  send  another  ambassador  in 


his  place. 
On  17  N 


ov.  1711  Marlborough  landed  in 
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England,  accompiinied  by  Baron  von  Both-  '  tion  laid  before  pnrtiiiiaent.  On  the  aime 
in»r,theElectorofnan')ver'splenipotentinry.  ,  Jay  at  that  which  wilnesaed  the  dowojall  ol' 
It  is  likely  enough  thnt  theqiLeen'B  mind  hud  !  Mitrlboroiigh,  the  fuiuous  simultaiieouii  cren- 
been  inflamed  agaiDBt  him  by  Ihe  story  that  i  tion  of  twelve  peers  was  announced,  by  which, 
a  design  was  on  foot  which  could  only  be  de-  I  though  the  House  of  Lords  canhsrdlybeaaid 
feated  by  her  having  '  do  man  in  any  con-  |  to  have  been  '  swamped,'  the  coalition  majo- 
tiderable  commaDd  but  such  as  might  )«  j  ntywns  hopelessly  undone.  One  of  the  new 
depended  upon'(MESNAQBii,  167).  For  there  peers  was  Mrs.  Masham'a  hiiaband. 
tan  he  little  doubt  that  his  dismissal  was  a  I  At  the  beginning  of  1712  the  queen  was 
settled  matter  before  his  arrival.  The  whiga,  again  troubled  with  ([out;  hence  her  mesdagf 
diough  they  had  not  agreed  to  dethrone  the  to  the  lords,  requesting  them  to  adjourn  to 
cruecn,  haddesperatelyeiigrLfredinavervqueii-  '  the  same  day  as  that  fixed  by  the  commons, 
tionable  manojuvre.  The  high-churcn  lory,  |  which  gave  rise  to  a  debate  on  privilege. 
Efottinghani  ('  Not-in-the-game "),  for  whom  i  Her  illness  must  have  served  her  as  n  wel- 
oo  office  had  been  found  in  the  tory  govern-  come  excuse  for  not  showiog  much  personal 
mfint,  prolfered  the  whigs  bis  alliance  on  the  ,  atteJitios  to  Prince  Eugene,  who  early  bi 
csndition  of  tlieir  supporting  an  endeavour  January  had  arrived  in  London  on  a  visit 
aa  his  part  to  carry  a  hill  against  occasional  j  of  several  weeks ;  but  on  her  birthday  she- 
conformity.  With  Nottingham  and  Somer-  presented  him  with  a  sword  splendidly  set 
Kt  the  whigs  were  certain  of  a  constant  |  with  diamonds  (LuTTRiiLL,  vi.  723).  Thi^ 
EB^ority  in  the  lords,  by  which  a  peace  peace  ne^Uations  opened  at  the  end  of  the 
unacceptable  to  their  party  could  be  ren-  j  month  without  the  prince  having  been  ahle 
dered  absolutely  impossible.  On  7  Dec.  the  to  jiroduce  any  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
]iieen,afteropeningpBrliament, had  themor- I  British  government.  The  ministers,  who 
tification  of  Qstemne  to  a  debate  in  which  I  greatly  resented  hie  coining,  did  not  disdain 
both  Nottingham  and  Marlborough  inveighed  [  to  listen  to  denuooiations  accusing  him  of  a 
■gainst  the  preliminaries,  and  by  a  majority  plot  with  Count  Gallas  and  Marlborouirli  to 
u  63  to  &4  a  clause  was  added  to  the  address,  i  set  fire  to  London,  seize  the  person  of  th>- 
declaring  nil  pence  io  be  safe  in  which  Spain  queen,  and  oblige  her  to  convoke  a  new  par- 
uid  the  West  Indies  were  left  to  the  house  riament,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
)f  Bourbon.  In  the  commons  a  similar  j  to  the  peace  negotiations  and  punishing 
^use  was  indeed  defeated  by  a  large  majo-  |  their  authors  (see  Tobct's  Miiaoirfs,  ii.  139- 
rity;  hut  the  deadlock  had  been  established,  r  140,  where  the  authenticity  of  these  designs 
^^jcording  to  Swift  (Lfttert,  i.  1 13)  some  of  is  judiciously  treated  as  an  open  question. 
Jie  lords  who  voted  in  the  majority  had  been  No  doubts  as  to  the  'hellish  plot'  beset 
'old  that  by  doing  so  they  would  please  the  .  Hamilton ;  see  his  TraiKacfioTts  during  tkr 


it  ensy  to  credit ;  but  he 
ilso  says,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Masham, 
ihat  on  leaving  the  house  after  the  debate 
he  queen  had  given  her  band  in  a  marked 
nuiiter  to  Somerset,  one  of  the  most  vehe- 
Dent  opponents  of  the  peace,  and  she  con- 
inued  \o  show  great  favour  to  the  Duchess 
if  Somerset  (  Wentworlh  Faprrs,  223,  235). 
htt  of  leading-strings  she  seemed  hard  to 
lold;  it  was  almost  as  if  she  refiised  to  be 
iirected  escept  by  her  caprices.  As  for  the 
Tiu^,  they  paid  their  part  of  the  bargain  by 
lelpisg  Nottingham  to  carry  the  bill  against 
ocftsional  conformity  through  the  lords, 
Thereupon  it  eaailv  passed  through  the 
ommons,  and  at  fast  became  law  (De- 
ranber). 
The  ministry  were  not  slow  in  retaliating. 
Sutrges  of  peculation  and  falsified  accounts 
rare  trumped  up  agtunst  Marlborough,  and 
lie  report  contiuning  these  was  published  by 
rder  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  a 
ihinet  council  on  31  Dec.  the  queen  ordered 
lia  removal  of  Marlborough  from  all  his 
Mployments,  on  Ibe  ground  of  the  infonna- 


SeigTi  of  Queea  Annt,  205-8).  As  usual, 
the  most  was  made  of  the  alarm;  the  queen's  - 
guards  were  doubled ;  several  entrances  to  St. 
JamsB's  Palace  were  closed ;  and  even  Prince 
Eugene  was  'protected'  (ToBcr,  ii.  142), 
London  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  an  ex- 
cited and  turbulent  condition.  The  Mohockn 
were  abroad,  and  Marlborough  was  supposed 
to  have  or  to  contemplate  an  understanding 
with  them.  On  the  queen's  birthday  he  was 
insulted  by  the  mob  in  the  park,  while  the 
court  was  '  crowded  more  than  ever  by  all 
the  church,  nobility,  and  gentry'  (Onginat 
PapfTi,  ii.  270).  In  parliament  the  proceed- 
ings against  him  and  others  connected  with 
the  administiation  of  the  armv  (Walpole 
and  Gardonnel)  continued,  and  he  was  con~ 
demned  virtually  unheard  (January).  Then 
the  Barrier  treaty,  signed  by  Towusheud  in 
October  1709,  was  taken  into  consideration, 
and  those  who  had  concluded  or  advised  it 
censured  as  enemies  to  the  queen  and 
kingdom.  In  the  meantime  the  peace  con- 
gress, in  which  England  was  represented  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol  (Robinson)  and  the 
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Earl  of  Strafford,  had  actually  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Utrecht  on  29  Jan. 

A  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  to  in 
Flanders  in  June,  and  affain  in  August, 
1712;  and  hy  the  end  of  the  year  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  peace  in  England  had  become 
powerless.  But  the  treaty  of  peace  still 
awaited  its  conclusion,  which  was  delayed 
above  all  by  one  obstacle,  the  continued 
presence  of  the  Pretender  in  France.  The 
question  of  the  treatment  which  he  was  to 
receive  had  been  a  grave  difficulty,  the  more 
so  that  both  Louis  XIV  and  Queen  Anne  had 
a  personal  interest  in  his  welfare.  But  for  her 
strong  aversion  from  the  religion  professed  by 
him,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  sympathy 
would  have  been  much  warmer  now  (cf.  Buck- 
ingham to  Middleton  in  Original  Papers^  ii. 
8^).  For  her  protestant  feeling  was  by  no 
means  growing  feebler  as  her  years  increased, 
though  she  may  have  failed  to  derive  comfort 
from  the  prophecy  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
(Lloyd)  made  to  her  about  this  time  (June 
1712),  that  four  years  hence  there  would  be 
a  war  of  religion,  when  the  King  of  France 
would  be  a  protestant  and  fight  on  their 
side  (Swift's  Letters,  i.  167).  She  was, 
however,  greatly  pleased  when  Hampden's 
motion  for  a  joint  guarantee  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  was  re- 
jected by  the  commons  (17  June)  in  favour 
of  a  general  expression  of  confidence  in  her 
fidelity  to  the  protestant  succession  itself 
(Smollett,  ii.  237).  But  to  what  extent 
Queen  Anne  showed  an  interest  at  this 
time  in  her  brother's  future  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  In  the  so-called  *  Minutes  of 
the  Negotiations '  of  Mesnager  (210-326)  a 
long  and  circumstantial  account  is  given  of 
his  endeavours,  with  the  aid  of  a  person 
*  near  the  queen  '  (Lady  Masham),  to  obtain 
the  insertion  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  a  secret 
clause  which  should  relieve  King  Louis  from 
the  obligation  of  keeping  his  promise  to  re- 
cognise the  succession  of  the  Ilouse  of  Han- 
over beyond  the  lifetime  of  Queen  Anne.  It 
is  here  insinuated  that  the  queen,  who  be- 
fore Mesnagor  went  to  Utrecht  caused  him 
to  be  presented  with  her  portrait  set  in 
diamonas,  favoured  the  scheme,  but  that  it 
was  frustrated  by  the  clumsiness  of  the 
ag^ents  of  St.  Germains  in  England.  The 
story  that  the  Abb6  Gaultier  had  hoped  by 
the  sheer  force  of  his  eloquence  to  persuade 
the  queen  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of 
the  chevalier  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth.  In  October  1712  Gaultier  certainly 
informed  Torcy  that  Bolingbroke  was  inter- 
*»sted  in  the  prince  and  his  future,  provided 
that  the  queen's  rights  were  not  prejudiced, 
and  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  anxious  to 


verify  a  rumour  as  to  some  of  the  whigs 
having  eighteen  months  before  taken  steps 
in  the  same  direction  (Stashopb,  536,  frcnn 
letters  in  the  archives  of  the  French  foreign 
office).  There  seems,  however,  no  doubt  that 
at  St.  James's,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  queen  and 
her  ministers,  fear  sealed  their  lips  towards 
one  another  on  the  subject  of  the  Pretender 
(see  SoxEBYiLLE,  582).  But  the  immediate 
difficulty  had  been  to  induce  him  to  leave 
France,  so  that  he  might  not  have  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  its  soil.  He  had  begun  his  journey 
in  September  17 12 ;  but  it  was  not  till  20  Feb. 
1712-13,  that  he  actually  crossed  into  Lor- 
raine. About  the  same  time  Bolingbroke  in  a 
vigorous  despatch  insisted  that  an  end  should 
at  last  be  made  of  delay,  and  on  31  March 
the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the 
French  treaties  with  the  other  members  of 
the  gprand  alliance  except  the  emperor,  were 
at  last  signed  at  Utrecht. 

The  support  g^ven  by  Queen  Anne  to  the 
tory  ministry  had  materially  contributed  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace.    In  the  remain- 
ing period  of  her  reign  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  was  more  tmin  ever  prominent  in 
the  calculations  of  politicians;  yet  it  can- 
not be  said  that  her  conduct  critically  af- 
fected the  struggle  in  pnMfress  around  her. 
She  continued  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
throne  as  she  conceived  them,  more  espe- 
cially interesting  herself   in  ecclesiastical 
appointments.     She  compensated  Dr.  Small- 
ridge  for  his  former  disappointment  by  rais- 
ing him  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  vacated  oy  Dr. 
Robinson  on  his  translation  to  London ;  she 
refused  a  mitre  to  Swift,  as  he  professed  to 
believe  through  the  ill  offices  of  his  ^  mortal 
enemies '  Sharpe  of  York  and  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset  (April  1713) ;  but  consented  to 
Atterbury  being  rewarded  for  *  the  flame  he 
had  raised  in  our  church '  (Burnet)  by  the  ^ 
bishopric  of  Rochester  and  the  deanery  of 
Westminster  (May).     But  though  she  in- 
terested herself  as  before  in  church  and  state, 
it  was  well  known  that  her  bodily  condition 
was  becoming  more   and   more   infirm,  so 
that  during  the  last  two  years  of  her  life 
the  state  of  her  health  was  the  cause  of  re- 
peated alarms.     In  the  spring  and  summei — 
of  1712  a  marked  improvement  had  been 
thought  observable  in  her  health  (  WenttDorth^- 
Papers,  287,  292,  297)  ;  but  Swift  reports  ai*- 
passing  fear  concerning  her  already  in  Sep-— ■ 
tember  of  that  year  {Letters,  L  175),  and  11^ 
October  and  December  he  speaks  of  her  a^s 
more  or  less  suffering  from  the  g^ut  (ib,  L  -— 
178,  209).     She  was  still  *lame  with  th^ 
gout '  in  February  1712-13  {ib.  L  243,  245)    ^ 
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but,  though  the  Jacobites  hud  been  informed 
llwt  nhe  could  not  live  lunger  than  March 
{Oeraiiimial  Pajirn,  ii.  390),  bhe  was  able  on 
B  April,  at  the  tDtteting  of  parliament  after 
the  conchision  of  the  [leace,  to  be  carried  to 
the  House  of  Lorde,  wh«rt'plii'  rend  her  s]»eeh 
'very  well,  but  ft  little  weaker  in  her  voice' 
(Swipt'b  Lttlert,  i.  278).  She  did  not  hs  yet 
Oommunicat«  the  terma  of  the  treatios  to  the 
houws;  but  she  Epoke  of  her  efforts  for  t^ 
curing  the  protestant  euct^csioD  and  of  the 
perfect  friendship  existing  between  her  and 
the  honse  of  Hanover,  and,  referrina  to  the 
antMtniUeled  licentiousness  of  the  fibi^llauK 
pnblicBlionB  of  the  day,  eshorted  factions  and 
MTties  lo  calmne^B  and  mtitunl  forliearance 
(Wros,  ii.  441.     The  Slanip  Act  of  the  pre- 


vious vear  had  only  extiagiiiBhed  the  aroall 

•t  (IT  the  neriodieal  prespl.     (.If  course  at 

■neh  a  time  ber  words  were  earned  away  by 


the  wind.  On  5  May  1713  peace  was  pro- 
dkimed  in  London;  on  9  June  the  dttbates 
on  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  began 
S  tht)  commons,  and  by  a  small  majority  thia 
~nl^  endeavour  in  the  direction  of  free  trade 
T  tbiowD  nut.  Then  a  c*bal  between 
_,lttid  malcontents  nnd  thewhiea  to  etFect 
|t  repeal  of  the  union  wan  only  defeated  by 
~    row  majority  in  the  lords  (June). 

ire  personal  to  the  queen  was  the  ques- 
I  nised  hy  a  mesBOge  from  her  to  the 
imoiu  in  the  same  month  concerning  a 
_ .  islderable  debt  which  had  accumulated 
sbore  her  civil-L«t  expenditure.  After  some 
llMiUtion  a  biUenabling  her  to  raise 600,000/. 
fiiv  the  discharge  of  these  arrears  wag  con- 
*olidlited  with  another  mouey  bill  and  passed. 
Burnet  {vj.  173)  seeks  to  show  that  there 
mre  gTc)undB  for  the  suspicion b  raised  by  the 
queens  demand,  inasmuch  as  a  few  years 
befon*  the  actual  debt  had  amounted  tolittle 
nore  than  half  the  sum  now  required.  Nor, 
though  the  chnritable  expenditure  of  the 
qUMD  had  doubtless  contmued,  bad  Blen- 
Oeim  of  late  been  a  drain  upon  her  purse. 
It  WM  accordingly,  he  saya,  concluded  by 
'  ftll  people '  that  the  coming  elections  were 
the  real  purpose  for  which  the  money  was  in 
':  needed.  At  all  events  there  can  have 
1  no  truth  in  the  charge  made  in  the 
%  leign  that  it  was  intended  for  the  ser- 
l»0fthePretender(WT0N,ii.459).  About 
p  very  time  two  addresses  were  snccns- 
'  '   1  in   the  lords  requesting  the 

jn'ene  for  the  removal  of  the 
ider  from  Lorraine,  to  whith  she  re- 
ive answers;  but  when  ■  similar 
I   carried   in   the  uommons,  she 

■  use  her  endeavours  (Bphkbt, 

\,  176).    When  on  16  July  she  closed  the 
'  n  of  parliament  fay  a  speech  from  the 


throne  (she  had  been  unable  lo  be  jiresent  on 
the  Tth  at  the  peace  thanksgiving  in  St. 
Paul's),  it  WBS  noticed  that  the  cu»tom«ry 
assurance  of  her  determination  to  support 
the  Hanover  succewionwaeoniittedCWxoir, 
ii.  466).  At  the  end  of  the  season  (HI  Julv) 
the  queen  waa  well  enough  to  review  tfio 
hotmehold  troops  in  Hyde  Park  (  WfntmiTth 
Pajiert,  345). 

Son^ine  as  the  Jacobites  abroad  were  at 
all  times,  their  holies  which  the  ppacc  of 
Utrecht  might  ha%o  dashed  to  the  ground 
revived  with  the  news,  true  or  false,  of  the 
queen's  ailing  condition,  and  aa  the  signs  in- 
creased of  doubt  and  uncertiuniv,  to  Ba^y  the 
least,  among  her  ministera.  The  rumours 
diliffently  posted  about  '  Miss  Junes,'  '  lira. 
Ord,'  ■  Christopher,'  '  Dunbar.'  '  Quaint,' 
'Quanton'  (or  whatever  other  pseudonyms 
Queen  Anne  went  by  in  the  Jacobite  corre- 
spondence),  freqnentty  pointed  to  her  specdr 
dec«Me ;  in  the  meantime  she  was  to  name 
her  brother  tin  her  successor,  after  being  au- 
thorised to  do  so  by  the  loyal  majority  in  the 
new  parliament.  (Many  passages  uf  this  kind 
will  be  found  in  the  Stuart  sections  of  Onyi- 
»al  I^prrt.)  At  the  same  time  the  officisJ 
changes  made  during  the  latter  part  of  thp 
summer,  mostly  between  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust ami  the  middle  of  September,  could  not 
tint  excite  eager  speculation,  Shrewsbury 
was  sent  to  Ireland,  Urmond's  presence  nearer 
home  bebg  thought  desirable.  Tlie  Earl  of 
Mar,  who  was  regnrdi'd  as  a  Jacobite,  was 
.  made  secretary  of  slate  for  Nnrtli  Britain, 
'  another  of  the  secretaryships  of  state  being 
'  given  to  Bromley,  and  the  chancellorEhip  of 
'  the  exchequer  to  Wvndhnm  (formerly  secre- 
:  tary  at  war),  who  were  supposed  to  hold 
similar  opinions.  Other  changes  were  made 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  it  seemed  evident 
that  so  many  placeholders  must  be  specu- 
lating on  an  event  by  which  they  would  not 
lose  their  places.  After  every  exertion  had 
been  mode,  and  the  pens  of  the  ministerial 
ligrhting-men  had  been  more  active  tlion  ever, 
theelectionsforthe  British  TloiUio  of  Commons 
resulted  in  an  overwhelming  tory  majority. 
In  Ireland  a  whig  lloui^e  uf  (Simmons  had 
been  recently  elected  ,  iim!  Slinwsliiiry  had 
soon  been  instruet>>il  (n  |iriirip;.ni.'  (i:i,-Mnui*'nt 
with  a  view  to  itp  ili— nini  n'U  ( I''  ■  'iiiluT). 

On  Christmas  ei >■,  i:i:i,  li.-  i,ii.-.n  was 
seiied  by  a  violent  ulliick  'il'  I'i-mt,  «hitli  left 
her  for  several  hours  uneonsoious  (Wton, 


of  the  whiga  will  allow  the  queen  lo  ht> 
alive,  or,  at  beat,  that  slic  con  liie  a 
month '  (Obaik,  277-S).     When  parliament 
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which  had  been  for  some  tizne  cherished.    A 
debate  on  the  state  of  the  nation  had  just 
ended  in  the  lords,  which  had  been  chaiacter- 
ised  by  extraordinary  violence.    After  losing 
by  a  small  majority  a  proposal  to  declare  the 
protestant  succession  in  danger,  the  whigs 
had  carried  an  address  to  the  ^ueen  to  renew 
her  endeavours  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Pre- 
tender from  Lorraine ;  and  to  this  a  daiise 
had  been  added,  on  the  motion  of  Wharton, 
asking  the  queen  to  proclaim  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  Pretender,  dead  or 
alive.   The  address  had  been  in  some  measure 
softened  down  after  an  adjournment ;  but  even 


met  on  the  18th,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
of  uneasiness  attested  by  the  fiBJling  of  the 
stocks,  which  had  been  affected  by  rumours 
of  every  kind ;  so  that  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient for  the  queen,  when  she  had  sufficiently 
recovered,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  lord 
mayor,  intended  to  calm  the  apprehensions 
of  the  public.  Among  the  incidents  which 
had  excited  fears  had  been  a  movement  of 
French  troops  to  the  coast,  very  innocently 
explained  by  the  French  government. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment the  whigs  found  an  opportumty  for 
reviving  the   suspicions  against  the  queen 

excited  by  the  announcement  of  her  debts  in  ;  so  the  queen's  answer  had  not  disguised  her 
the  previous  session.  When  it  was  discovered   just  resentment  (Soicerville,  555).    It  was 
that  a  quarter  of  the  profits  of  the  South    then  that  the  whigs  thought  of  taking  ad- 
Sea  Company  were  to  be  reserved  to  assignees  \  vantage  of  the  circumstance  that  as  Duke  of 
of  her  majesty,  the  question  who  these  as-  I  Cambridge  the  electoral  prince  was  a  peer  of 
siffnees  were  came  to  be  so  pertinaciously  |  the  realm,  in  order  to  obtain  for  him  the 
a^tked  that  the  ministers  ultimately  had  to  .  usual  writ  of  summons  and  thus  bring  him 
abandon  the  proposal  as  to  the  quarter-share    over  to  England.     The  Banoverian  envoy, 
itself  (Wtox,  ii.  480 :  cf  Wenticorth  Papersj    Baron  Schutz,  accordingly  applied  for  the 
S96  ffqq.).      On   '2   March    1713-14,   when    writ  to  the  chancellor  (Harcourt),  who  re- 
parliament   reassembled   after   an  adjourn-    ferred  the  matter  to  the  queen.   So  indignant 
ment,  the  queen  was  carried  in  a  cliair  to    was  Anne  at  the  attempt  to  force  her  hand 
the  House  of  Lords.     About  this  time  she    that  she  forbade  Schiitz  ner  presence.   Never, 
seemed  again  in  better  health,  and  though    Oxford  told  him,  had  he  seen  the  queen  in  a 
soon  afterwards  she  had  a  'fit  of  shivering^    greater  passion  (Original  Papers,  iL  598). 
at  Windsor,  she  appeared  to  be  very  well  m    At  a  cabmet  it  was  indeed  resolved  to  issue 
April  (  Wentworth  Papers,  359,  360,  375).    the  writ,  which  could  not  be  refused,  and 
The  injunctions  of  the  royal  speech  had  little    which  SchUtz  accordingly  carried  to  Hanover. 
effect  upon  the  whigs,  who  seized  the  occa-    The  electoral  fanulv  were  advised  by  Straf- 
sion  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  with    ford   to  disavow  tlie  proceedings   of  their 
Spain  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  shamefully    envoy,  and  he  sought  to  convey  to  the  queen 
deserted  Catalans,  and  afterwards  in  the  lords    the  assurance  that  there  had  been  no  desire 
to  condemn   the  commercial  treaty  (July),    on  their  part  to  disoblige  her  (H'enturorth 
But  the  question  of  the  succession  remained    Pajter*,   31-32 1.     But    before   long,   a   me- 
the  really  disijuietingr  element  in  the  political    morial,   dated    7    May,   from   the   electress 
atmosphere.     In   her  answer  to  an  address    dowager  and  the  elector  reached  the  queen, 
fn>m   the  lonls.  Queen  Anne  alluded  with    which  suggested  as  necessar>*  securities  for 
very  little  obscurity  to  a  projKJised  'diminu-    the  succession  the  removal  of  the  Pretender 
t ion  of  the  n^yal  dignity '  which  had  by  this    from  Lorraine,  and  the  presence   in  Great 
time  become  the  favourite  item  in  the  whig    Britain  of  a  prince  of  the  electoral  family. 
ppi>gramme.   The  quten  had  throughout  con-    In  answer  to  this  memorial,  Queen  Anne  on 
tinueil  on  terms  of  civility  with  the  elec-    30  Mav  wrote  the  two  memorable  letters  to 
tress    dowag^T  S«>phia   and   her   son ;    and    the  Electress  Sophia  and  to  the  electoral 
just  l)ef«»re  the  opening  of  parliament  she    prince,  which,  accompanied  by  a  third  from 
had  furnished  Thomas  Ilarley  with  a  letter    Oxford  to  the  elector,  left  no  room  for  doubt 
to  the  elector  pn^mising  her  assent  to  any    as  to  the  queen's  mind  being  made  upon  the 
further  securities  which  the  electoral  family    subject.      The    letters    are   in   truth   what 
might  desire.     But  even  then  she  had  re-    they  were  called  by  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
ferreil  to  pniposals  from  other  quarters  in-    borough,  to  whom  t hey  were  forwarded  by  the 
consistent    with    her  own   dignity  and   se-    electress — *  very  extraordinary;'    and   pos- 
ourity  which  she  felt  herself  bound  to  oppose,    sibly  the  rumour  was  true  that  *  the  queen's 
AMiat  the  whigs  had  in  view  was  to  bring    letter  touched  the  old  electress  so  much  that 
over  to  England  a  member  of  the  Hanoverian    it  hastened  her  death,*  which  took  place  <m 
family — if  possible  the  elector:    if  not,  his    the  day  after  that  on  which  it  had  reached 
s<^n  the  electoral  prince.      At  a  meeting  of   her  (J^  June:  see  Letters  of  Sarah,  Duchess 
the  whig  leaders  held  about  the  end  of  April    of  Marlhorongk,  1875,  110,  and   cf.  Moly- 
it  wa^  resolved  to  carry  into  effect  this  design,    neux's  letter  from  Hanover  in  GoXB,  iiL  574* 
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The  letters  are  printed  in  Boyeb,  699-700). 
The  elector,  now  heir-at-law  to  the  throne, 
Answered  courteously,  but  not  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reassure  the  queen,  though  the  electoral 
fvince  was  profuse  in  his  apologies ;  and  the 
silly  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  sent  to  Hanover 
to  see  that  the  dreaded  project  remained  un- 
executed. 

The  ascendency  of  Bolingbroke  over  Ox- 
ford, which  to  Bothmar  seemed  evident 
from  the  selection  of  Clarendon  as  envoy  to 
Hanover  (Oriffinal  Papers,  ii.  626),  showed 
itself  also  b^  other  si^s.  Thus  in  domestic 
affairs  the  introduction  of  the  schism  bill 
(May),  which  the  whigs  vainly  opposed  in 
the  lords,  marks  the  climax  of  the  high- 
church  intolerance  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  ; 
and  of  this  intolerance  it  suited  Bolingbroke 
to  pose  as  the  champion.  Oxford  was  un- 
able to  put  a  check  upon  him  either  in  this 
matter  or  in  those  administrative  measiu'es 
of  which  the  consequences  might  be  more 
personally  disastrous  to  their  authors.  (As 
to  the  measures  ^id  to  have  been  taken 
shortly  before  the  dueen's  death  for  securing 
the  obedience  of  the  troops,  see  a  curious 
draft  of  a  memorial  from  Stair  to  Marl- 
borough in  Miscellaneous  State  Papers,  ii. 
622-624).  Unable  either  to  satisfy  the 
tories  or  to  keep  a  door  open  towards  the 
whigs,  Oxford  had  already  in  June  offered 
his  resignation  to  the  queen,  but  she  had 
declined  it.  Early  in  July,  however,  Swift 
was  told  that  his  patron's  fall  was  near,  and 
on  the  27th  Oxford  himself  announced  it  as 
impending  for  the  following  day.  On  the 
29Ui  Lady  Masliam,  who,  according  to 
Swift's  correspondent  Ford,  had  never  been 
in  higher  credit  with  the  queen,  confirmed 
the  news  of  the  downfall  of  the  partner  and 
director  of  her  old  intrigues.  Her  letter 
dwells  on  Oxford's  ingratitude  to  her  dear 
mistress,  whom  he  haa  teased  and  vexed  for 
three  weeks,  and  had  thus  probably  caused 
the  illness  from  which  she  was  now  suffer- 
ing. There  cannot,  she  declares,  be  a 
greater  object  for  compassionate  help  than 
*  this  good  lady.'  Another  of  Swift's  corre- 
spondents (Erasmus  Lewis)  informs  him 
that  the  queen  had  told  all  the  lords  that 
Oxford  was  negligent,  *  seldom  to  be  under- 
stood,' untrustworthy,  unpunctual,  ill- 
mannered,  and  disrespectful  {Letters,  ii.  46, 
49,  68-71). 

The  queen,  who  had  closed  the  session  of 
parliament  on  9  July  with  a  speech  implying 
reproof  of  factiousness,  and  again  omittmg  all 
reference  to  the  house  of  Hanover  (  Went- 
worth  Papers,  401),  had  of  late  seemed 
stronger;  on  12  June  Arbuthnot  described 
lier  to  Swift  as  in  good  health  (Letters,  ii. 


33  ;  cf.  Wentworth  Papers,  386,  387).     But 
there  was  no  real  hope  of  her  days  being 
many ;  the  importance  of  the  arrangements 
to   be  made    after  Oxford's  dismissal  was 
manifest;    and  the  sense   of  responsibility 
which  weighed  upon  those  concerned  seems 
to  have  been  overwhelming.     On  the  night 
of  27  July,  after  Oxford  had  resigned  his 
office,  the  queen  presided  over  a  long-pro- 
tracted cabinet  council.     Instead  of  the  lord 
treasurer's  staff  being  given  to  Bolingbroke, 
it  was  resolved  to  put  the  treasury  into 
commission  ;  but  the  choice  of  the  members 
of  the  commission   proved    too  difficult  a 
matter  to  settle  before  the  cabinet  separated 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  night.     Next  morning, 
the  28th,  the   queen  was  reported  too  ill 
to  attend  to  business,  and  the  meeting  was 
postponed  to  the  following  day.     On  the 
S9th,  after  being  cupped,  she  seemed  better; 
but  on  the  30th,  in  the  morning,  a  fit  which 
the  doctors  considered  to  be  apoplexy,  and 
treated  accordingly,  rendered  her  insensible 
for  nearlv  two  hours.     The  Duchess  of  Or- 
mond,  who  was  in  waiting,  sent  word  to  her 
husband,  who  was  in  deliberation  at  the  Cock- 
pit with  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet, 
including  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.     They 
at  once  repaired  to  Kensington,  where  the 
queen  lay.     According  to  one  account,  of 
which  Swift's  correspondent  Ford  disputes 
the  correctness,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Argj-ll,  who  had  with  many  other  persons 
likewise  hastened  to  Kensington,  entered  the 
room  where  the  cabinet  was  assembled,  and 
took  part  in  the  deliberations  which  followed. 
Their  names  were  still  on  the  privy  council 
list,  and  by  their  presence  the  cabinet  (at 
that  time  no  very  distinctly  defined  body) 
virtually  became   a    privy    council.       The 
physicians  in  attendance  having  been  called 
upon  to  giA'e  their  opinions  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  queen,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore, 
Dr.  Shadwell,  and  Dr.  Mead  seem  to  have 
agreed  that  her  case  was  desperate,  the  last- 
named  (a  whig)  thinking  that  death  would 
be   immediate.      Arbuthnot,   on   the  other 
hand,  appears  to  have  suggested  a  rather 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  case,  though  pri- 
vately snaring  the  alarm  of  his  colleagues 
(see    Wentworth  Papers,  407).      The  phy- 
sicians at  the  same  time  declared  that  the 
queen  might  be  s])oken  to  ;  and  it  must  have 
been  hereupon  that  *  one  of  the  council,'  said 
by  Ford  to  have  been  Bolingbroke,  proposed 
that  Shrewsbury  should  be  recommended  to 
her  as  lord  treasurer.     The  lords  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  queen's  chamber,  where  Boling- 
broke stated  to  her  the  recommendation  upon 
which  the  council  had  agreed.     She  at  once 
placed  the  staff  in  Shrewsbury's  hands.   This 
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ain  kuock  of  sticking  to  what  hud  bt^eii  I 
"   '  ".o  her  to  a  degree  often  very  dis-  I 

,   and   without,  the   ksat   sign   of, 

dtwgtAuding  or  judgment'  (Prii-aU  Corrv-  , 

■■    ■    V.   130).    But  with  reirard  to  the 

f  her  womaahood,  M  tM  evoats,  it 

r  btf  forgotten  that  Anne  had  | 

4  her  marriage  uodergone  an  omount  of 

Hy  anfFerinc-  and  mental  anguish  which,  | 

■         "  Ion  of  competent  medical  authority, 

n  weakened  the  int«llectuiil  vigour 

IB  pnblic  life  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  in- 

, W  of  whose  personiil   character   room 

bHgh  WM  left  bj  the  incompleteness  of  the 

HUih  ponatitution,  reflects  both  her  virtues 

*^1id  her  defects.   She  took  an  active  personnl  ' 

-^lure  Lb  the  buuneM  of  state,  frequently  at-  I 

-^^fttading  caUnet  councils,  and  even  on  occasion 

'"~  '   inftting  meaaures  herself.     Thns  Boling- 

_«  asserts  that  the  '  I'estraiiilng  orders '  to 

load  were  lirst  proposed  br  the  queen  (see 

vellatuou*  StaU  Aper»,  u.  483-3).     She 

Dlinued  the  ciislom  of  her  ancestors  in 

^ltr«ndiiig  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

IBut  she  regarded  it  as  her  special  right  to 

.aiipoint  her  ministers  according  to  her  own 

•«noice.  and  from  any  party  (see  her  letter  to 

Marlborough  in  Coxg,  ii.  4^%).  This  principle 

~wSB  in  direct  conflict  with  the  system  of 

■party  go\'«rnment  which  was  in  her  reign, 

'tliongh  atill  with  very  incomplete  success, 

"-mCinaing  to  assert  itself. 

She  onumental  surroundings  of  royalty 
i  Gomparstively  little  charm  for  her;  and 
ber  later  years,  partly  no  doubt  in  conse- 
^^Uenceofthe  condition  ofherheatth,she  lived 
ao  much  to  herself  that  her  court  at  times 
aecmed  'ss  it  were  abandoned'  (Bdmtbt,  vj. 
330).  She  had  striven  to  reform  the  aysWm 
'  selling  places  in  her  household,  but  with- 
'  enduring  success  (Mrs.  Thouson,  i.  362). 
)wn  expenditure  was  free  and  generous, 
e  can  hardly  credit  the  assertion  {Loek- 
.  Papers,  L  316)  that  the  Duchess  of 
rlborough  could  with  difliculty  be  pre- 
in  to  loosen  the  purse-stringn,  though 
tr  her  dismissal  that  application  had 
be  made  to  parliament  for  the  payment  of 
queen's  debts.  On  coming  to  the  tlirone 
BtroTB  to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  her 
I,  although  she  did  not  think  it 
>  renew  all  the  pensions  granted 
. .  _ .  iliers  by  her  uncle  and  father  and 
dropped  by  "William  III  ( Treanuiy  Paoer/i, 
1708-1707,  36,  43).  For  herself  she  at  least 
Dnced,  in  March  170-S,  the  admirable 
iciple  that  'the  queen  grants  no  rever- 
tM  (ib.  128),  whicli,  however,  obe  seems 
one  IJme  to  have  intended  to  violate  in 
of  the  daughters  of  the  Duchess  of 
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Marlborough.  Wefindhernaturallygenflroua 
lo  her  late  husband's  servants,  continuing 
their  salaries  during  her  life, '  provided  thoy 
keep  no  public  houses'  (LbtTRBLL,  vi.  380; 
Wentteorth  Pajifrt,  63;  but  see  TnoMuiy 
Paprr;  1708-1714,  531).  Her  charity  ei- 
t«nded  itself  to  the  most  various  objects,  and 
is  apparent  in  many  transactions  of  ner  reign. 

But,  9M  has  be^  «een,  there  waa  one  de- 
jmrtmeut  of  affair*  which  Queen  Anne  con- 
sidered specially  her  own.  Her  interest  in 
the  church,  as  shown  by  her  endeavour  to 
talie  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  crown 
into  her  own  hands,  and  more  endurinsly  by 
the  bounty  which  bears  her  name,  has  already 
bMn  iiutEciently  illustrated.  She  was  EealouB 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  clergy  as  well  lu  for 
their  welfare,  and  Archbishop  Tenison  could 
appeal  to  her  aversion  to  the  abuse  of  distant 
pluralities  (Ellis,  3rd  aeries,  Iv.  331).  The 
curious  hallucination,  which  in  1706  at  least 
momentarily  prevailed  at  the  Curia,  that  she 
was  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome,  is  one 
of  the  unsolved  problems  of  her  history  (see 
8TRICIu:.Aiai,xii.  113).  Tn  the  crisis  of  168.8 
she  had  written  to  her  sister  that '  she  would 
choose  to  live  on  alms  rather  than  change ' 
her  religion  (Appendix,  Dalbtmplb'b  Mc- 
i/uiir»,  ii.  170), 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  inscribed  on 
the  statue  erected  by  her  to  the  queen  at 
Blenheim,  that  she  was  '  religious  without 
affectation.'  Perhaps  it  cannot  De  added  that 
she  wa8  religious  without  superstition.  The 
revival  bj^  her  of  the  practice  of  the  royal 
touch,  which  William  III  had  all  but  dis- 
continued, can,  however,  hardly  have  been  a 
matter  of  personal  choice  (see  Bcbtos,  ii  203, 
a&  to  the  practice  having  been  revived  as 
a  test  of  the  divine  sanction  of  her  heredi- 
tary rule).  A  curious  memorandum  as  to 
the  toucUngs  early  in  her  reign  occurs  in 
'Treasury  Papers,  1702-7'  (p.  142).  It  is 
well  known  that  among  those  then  touched 
was  Samuel  Johnson.  Anne  touched  aa  late 
aa  March  and  April  in  the  year  of  her  death 
(see  Weatumrth  Paveri,  359,  375).  In  the 
observance  of  the  fluliea  of  religion  Quevn 
Anne  was  an  example  of  regularity  (StodbH- 
TOS,  V.  322),  nor  did  she  tolerate  slacknesa 
in  others  (see  LtrrTBELL.  \i.  29,  as  to  ' 

frohibition  of  the  performance  of  an  opei 
'assion  week). 
Anne's  affectionate  disposition  was  in 
earlier  years  prevented  by  untoward  cirt 
stances  from  finding  its  most  natural  outlet. 
Deprived  of  her  mother,  separated  from  her 
sister,  estranged  in  some  degree  tnm  her 
father,  she  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  friend- 
ship which  was  the  consolntinn,  till  it  be- 
came thu  bane,  of  her  life.    When,  in  afUr 
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years,  this  bond  was  at  last  broken,  she  had 
grown  suspicious  f  id  hard  to  be  led,  even  by 
the  politician  wh'^  had  shown  to  her  the  irk- 
someness  of  the  old  guidance.  The  devotion 
of  Abigail  never  became  to  her  as  the  friend- 
ship of  Mrs.  Freeman.  The  Duchess  of 
Somerset  seems  in  some  degree,  by  the  great 
charm  of  her  manner,  to  have  taken  the  place 
in  the  queen's  affections  of  her  imperious  pre- 
decessor (see  Dabtmouth's  note  to  Bubnet, 
vi.  84,  where  he  also  states  that  the  Queen 
of  Sicily,  Anna  Maria  of  Savoy,  was  the  only 
relation  he  ever  heard  Queen  Anne  speak  of 
with  much  tenderness).  Peculiarly  suscep- 
tible to  the  influences  of  friendship,  the  queen 
was  at  the  same  time,  as  has  been  sufficiently 
seen,  an  affectionate  wife  and  a  tender  mother. 
Nor,  having  suffered  herself,  was  she  without 
ready  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  others 
(see  ner  letter  to  the  duchess  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Blandford,  Ooxe,  L  164 ;  and  her  letter 
to  Rooke,  Ellis,  3rd  series,  iv.  330). 

The  personal  tastes  of  Queen  Anne  show 
little  or  nothing  of  that  love  of  the  polite 
arts  which   haa   characterised    our  earlier 
Stuart  kings,  and  had  left  some  faint  traces 
in  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  her  father 
and  uncle.     It  is  wonderful  how  few  of  the 
literary  stars  of  the  *age  of  Queen  Anne* 
seem  ever  to  have  crossed  her  orbit.     She 
took  no  interest  in  the  theatre,  except  to 
check  its  more  obvious  immoralities  (see  her 
proclamation  of  January  1704  in  Ashton, 
255).     She  never  visited  the  public   play- 
houses;  but  plays  seem  now  and  then  to 
have  been  performed  at  court  (Strickland, 
xii.  103 ;  ct.  Ashton,  255).     In  a  graver  de- 
partment of  literature  it  was  in  a  sense  an 
accident   that  her  ilhistrious   grandfather's 
historical  Avork  did  not  see  the  light  of  pub- 
licity till  soon  after  the  commeucement  of 
her  reign,  when  it  was  printed  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  her  (1702).     Another  great  his- 
torical publication,  though  not  the  work  of  a 
great  author — Rymer's  *  Fcedera ' — \vas  pub- 
lished at  her  sole  charge  ;  and  the  compiler, 
who  had  been  appointed  historiographer  royal 
in  the  preceding  reign,  was  under  her  en- 
couragea  by  an  annual  grant  of  100/.  (Trea- 
sury Papers,  1702-7,  28;  1714-19,63).     It 
has  been  seen  that  slie  had  the  honour  of 
knighting  Isaac  Newton. 

For  art  she  cared  as  little  as  for  letters. 
Wren,  who  was  dismissed  under  her  succes- 
her  court   architect,  but   on   her 


sor,   was 


splendid  gift  of  Blenheim  Palace  Vanbrugh 
was  employed.  Early  in  her  rei^  Verrio 
finished  the  famous  frescoes  at  Hampton 
Court,  which  began  to  be  out  of  fashion  al- 
ready under  her  successor.  Of  course  she 
Bat  to  Kneller.    For  music  she  cared  so  little. 


that  in  1708  she  is  stated  never  to  have  head 
her  own  band  play  {Court  and  Soctetv^  3. 
337).     The  personal  tastes  of  Queen  aW 
went  in  a  very  different  direction.    Therein 
no  proof  that  she  cared  much  for  jewellerr, 
notwithstanding  the  stir  made  by Marlborou^ 
about  the  jewels  inherited  by  her  from  oer 
sister,  and  withheld  from  her  in  Holland 
{Marlborough  Despatchesyi,  10-11,  35,  &c.)j 
nor  for  lace,  in  which  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  extravagant.     Her  predilectiooft 
were  rather  in  favour  of  open-air  amusements, 
more  especially  that  of  hunting.     Swift  tells 
Stella  of  the  famous  chaise,  or  '  open  calash,' 
as  Luttrell  calls  it  (v.  205),  arranged  so  as  to 
fit  only  the  portly  figure  of  the  queen,  and 
drawn  by  one  horse,  *  which  she  drives  her- 
self, and  drives  furiously  like  Jehu,'  follow- 
ing the  stag-hunt  in  Windsor  forest  (CBiLix, 
225 ;  cf.  Stbickland,  xi.  361).    But  even  in 
I  this  species  of  recreation,  in  which  she  in- 
I  dul^fea  almost  to  the  last,  she  did  not  affect 
vanety.    Her  patronage  of  racing  may  have 
\  been  lai^ely  due  to  a  wish  to  respond  to  the 
I  tastes  of  her  husband.     She  did  not  care  for 
^  a  present  of  hawks  sent  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark {Treasury  Papers,   1702-7,   Preface, 
xxix) ;  and  the  spaniel  keeper  of  Charles  H, 
James  H,  and  Queen  Mary,  found  under  her 
his  occupation,  or,  at  least,  his  profits,  gone 
{ibid.  164). 

In  person   Queen  Anne  is  described 
Smollett  (ii.  279)  as  'of  the  middle  f 
well   proportioned.     Her  hair  was  of  d. 
brown   colour,  her  complexion  ruddy ;  her 
features  were  regular,  her  countenance  was 
rather  round  than  oval,  and  her  aspect  more 
comely  than  majestic'     With  this  judicious 
description  may  be   compared  the  portrait 
drawn  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  of 
the  queen  in  her  last  years  when  she  had 
grown    *  exceeding    gross    and    corpulent ' 
{Pnvate  Correspond^jice,  ii.  119  seq.).     Her 
hand   was   considered   A*ery  beautiful,   and 
may  be  still  admired  in  Kneller's  portrait  at 
Windsor  (SxRiCKi^iXD,  xii.  53).   She  suffered 
greatly  from  her  eyes,  to  the  weakness  of 
which  she  refers  in  a  letter  to  Marlborough 
(CoxE,  iii.   127,  and  see   the   anecdote   in 
Somerville,  267;   her  oculists  were  Read 
and  Grant,  both  advertising  quacks,  of  whom 
the  former  was  knighted,  Ashton,  323-5). 
In  compensation  she  was  gifted  *  with  a  soft- 
ness 01  voice,  and  sweetness  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, that   added   much   life   to   all   she 
spoke  *  (Burnet,   v.  2,  where  the  annota- 
tors   state   that  King  Charles  H    was   so 
pleased  with  the  natural  sweetness  of  her 
voice  that  he  had  her  taught  to  speak  by  the 
famous  actress,  Mrs.  Barry).     Neither  Knel- 
ler^s  brush  nor  Bird's  less  fortunate  chisel, 
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„o  flattery,  often  eij^uoUy  robiiat,  of  lier  ^ 
»  and  prose  writ«rs,  hua  succeeded  iu  i 
^luoding  [Kiaterity  lliat  good  Queen  Anne 
J>  eitber  an  nttraistive  wowau  oj^-though 
1  appropriated  to  herwlf  Queen  KliHbetb's 
^x>{i)empfreatlfm) — agreatqueen.  Onihe 
ir  hancC  puared  though  ehe  wos  by  neither 
ir  ftieud,  yet  even  in  her  own  libellous 
was  chie'Hyleft  fo  foreign  pens  to  libel 
muinely  nationftl  ([ueen.  Since  IJueen 
le  has  btvn  dead,  popular  sentiment  has  ' 
erved  her  nume  in  kindly  remembrance 
e  «ake  of  her  homely  virtues,  and  nei- 
ir  partisan  nor  sectarian  prejitdice  has  pre- 
iled  historian*  fwia  acknowledging  that 
}  took  no  ignoble  view  of  the  cesponsi- 
itiea  belonging  to  the  throne  on  which  a 
diamentary  compromise  had  seated  her — 
■    It  of  onr  Stuart  sovettigns, 

I  only  bi'igmpby  proper  of  Qiicdd  Anne  ia 

f  the   entliuiiaatic   but   uncriticnl    Miw 

brr  Idves  of  the  Queeoa  of  Eng- 

tii,  IMS.    AiuuDg  th«  eHilier  his- 

oonti  of  her  iHgn  are  Bnyer's  Annali 

gn  of  QnMDAiiae.   11  vol*.  1703-13, 

1.  folio  1736,  the  ediliou  here  cited; 

If  HiHtoriMof  Otdmizou,  Tiadsl,  Bidph.  Sinol- 

0  cited  in  tbo  S  vols,  edftion  of  1822, 

..  ^hnm,  and  Belsliam ;  imd  Kogar  Coke's 

cttoa  of  the  Court  and  l:<lute  of  England. 

iii,  (hers  cited  in  the  4th  ediiion,  1710)- 

1  admirably  lorid   namtire  is  Somerville's 

'  '    y  of  (Imat  Britain  during  the  lUign  af 

1798,  which  includes  an  essay  on 

of  theProtestant  Snccessioo  during 

Btyenrs.'  Cliorlea  HamiltDn's  Transactions 

[  the  ICeign  of  Queen  A.nue  from  the  Uuion 

r  D«ath,  1790,   ii  violenlly  parlimn  nod 

>lnelMS.    Mure  recent  historians  of  tho  period 

■re  Lon)  Stnubope,  here  ciud  from  the  aepamte 

History  of   Kngland,  compruung  the  reign  of 

QneenAnne  until  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1870; 

Bfinke.  in   Kiighsohe  Geechichte.  vol.  »ii.,  and 

the  Oiford  tmnslation ;  Burton,  Reign  of  Queen 

Anne,  3  vols..  1880;  C.  von  Noocdcn,  Europaische 

OsMhicbto   im    18.   Jahrhuodert,   vols,   i.-iii.. 

1870-1882,  wbicbreacheetotlieyeHC  lTlD;nnd 

"Wy  OP  I   History  of   Ureal  Britain  during  tbe 

""~Wgn  of  Queen  Anne,  2  toIh..  18|6  ;  Morris's 

";e  of  Anne  (1877)  is  a  uecfal  little  manual. 

e  MLflier  period  of  Anue'a  life  falls  nilbin 

«  namitirrs  of  Macnulay,  and  of  Onno  Klopp, 

''-:  Foil  dcs  Hauses  Stuart.   1875-81.      Fur 

ch  ajbirs  see  also  Barton's  History  of  Scot- 

,  ttoai  1S89-1748,  2  roK  18^3,  with  the 

peUiart  Papers,  2  vols.  1817.  and  I«ckbart's 

^^•moirsof  the  Aflbirsof-'^cotland,  171^   Mauy 

•dmiiu strati ve  details  will   be   found  scnltere'l 

through  the  Calendars  of  Trciisury  Piipers,  1702- 

7,  and  1708-  H.  Soils  Series.  1879.  The  memoir- 

litwature  furuisbing  materials  for  Anne's  bi'i- 

grephy  i«  very  laige,     Foremost  in  it  slandi 

Bnniel's  History  of  bis  own  Time,  hero  cited  in 

the  six-volume  Clarendon  Provi  edition  of  1833 ; 
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^riod  information  a  suppliB^ff 
•Ae  Diary  of  Dr.  Edward  Lake,  1677-78,  Camden' 
Society,  18-17 ;  tho  t^respondcnce  of  Henry 
Viirl  of  Clarendon,  and  lilwreuce  Eiirl  ol  Bo- 
cheater;  with  Ckrendoo's  Diary.  1 S87-00  (1828), 
and  the  Hattou  Correfipondence.  Camden  Somety, 
vol.  ii.  1878  ;  Sir  John  Diilrymple's  alemoiis, 
3  vols.  1790.  with  their  curious  appendices,  only 
roach  the  early  years  of  Qaeeo  Anne's  reign. 
Over  a  longer  period  extend  Narcissus  Luttrell's 
invaluable  Bnof  Historical  Relation  of  State 
Affaire  from  Sept.  1878  to  April  17H-  fi  vols. 
1857;  Evelyn's  Diary,  which  reaches  to  1708. 
and  the  Cocrespgndeuce  of  the  Duke  of  Slirews- 
hui7.  189.5-1704.  ed,  Coxe,  1831;  ibc  Wsnt- 
wortb  Papers,  ed.  Cartwriglit.  1883.  begiu  with 
the  year  1705.  Tbe  relations  of  ihe  queen  to 
the  LInke  and  I>nchei.s  of  Marlborough  ure  most 
fully  giveu  in  Cole's  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  uf 
Marlborough,  here  cited  in  the  3  vols.  iUt 
edition  of  1810,  wbich,  though  written  with  » 
strong  bias,  hove  permauent  value  as  an  histori- 
cal work.  They  »re  supplemented  by  tbe  Coxe 
M3S.  in  tbe  British  MuBi-nm,  by  the  tetlBrs  and 
Despatches  of  the  Duke,  ed.  Sir  George  Murmy. 
5  vuls.  184.%  nudbyLediard'e  biogniphy,a  vols. 
1736.  The  Duchess's  own  narrative,  prepared 
for  publicatioo  by  Hooke,  ib  the  celsbrated  Ac- 
'  count  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Dowsger  Ducbee* 
of  Marlborough,  from  her  first  Coming  to  Coui^ 
to  the  year  1710  (1742),  here  cited  us  'Conduct.' 
It  nas  Huawered  by  lUlph  in  The  Other  Side  of 
the  Question,  175i,  defended  by  Fielding  in  A 
Vindicution  of  the  DncbesB  Dowager  of  Marl- 
Ijoroogb,  and  fnnher  criticised  in  A  Review  of 
a  late  Treatise.  &,c.  and  A  Continuation  uf  a 
Review.  &c.  (both  1742).  Numerous  other  let- 
ters and  papers  of  llis  duchess,  bearing  on  her 
relations  to  the  queen,  will  lie  found  In  the  I'H- 
Tnto  Correspondence  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Murl- 
botougb,  2  vols.  1838 ;  the  volume  uf  Letters. 
;  puiilished  in  1875,  belongs  mainly  tu  her  later 

Eiars,  See  also  Mrs.  Thomson's  Memoirs  ot  Ihe 
uchess  and  the  Court  ot  Queen  Anne.  3  vols. 
'  1839.  For  Anne's  relaiiona  to  her  father  and 
bruther,  andiha  history  of  Jacobite  affiiira  befiire 
nnd  during  her  reign,  Clarke's  Life  of  James  II, 
foundrfontheking'smnnuscriptmemoirs.  2  vols.. 
1818.  Knd  the  Stusrt  Papers  in  Mae[.hersou'B 
Original  Papers,  2  vols.  177S,  must  becautiously 
studied ;  the  Hanover  Papers,  in  the  bitter  cot- 
lection,  illiistralo  Anne's  relations  to  the  Court 
of  Hanover.  As  to  her  interest  in  the  peace 
■legolialions  cC  tbe  M^oires  du  Hurqitis  de 
Torcy,  Collection  Petinji,  vols.  In-ii.  and  liviii. 
1828.  and  the  Minutes  of  the  Negotiations  of 
Mons.  Hesnoger.  '  dune  out  of  French,'  it  is 
auid.  by  De  Foe,  here  cited  in  the  2nd  oditiou. 
173S.  Some  curiooa  detnils  of  a  le«  special 
natnre  ani  conljiined  in  the  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter's Court  and  Society  fiom  Jili/aliatli  to  Anue, 
from  the  Kimbolton  Papers,  2  vols.  1864.  But 
I  the  most  vivid  conception  of  court  aud  aocietf 
onder  Anne  is  to  be  formed  from  the  JouruaU 
I  and  Letters  of  Hwiti  and  his  corretpondents, 
1  ben  chiefly  cited  ftom  tbe  5th  edition  of  hisond 
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hit  fricDdb  Letters,  from  1703  to  1740  (1777). 
AjnODg  his  professedly  historical  writings  the 
jfemorial  on  the  Change  of  Ministry,  1710,  and 
the  History  of  the  Last  Your  Years  of  Queen 
Anne,  1758,  now  regarded  as  his  by  the  best 
fttithorities,  aru  here  specially  noticeable.  8ee 
alfto  the  biographies  of  8wift  (especially  Craik's), 
and  of  Bolingbroke  (Cooke,  Macknight).    ISome 


interesting  political  matter  is  to  be  gleaned  from 
Somers's  Tracts,  voL  zii.  A  succinct  account 
of  Queen  Anne's  relations  to  the  churrh  will 
be  found  in  Stoughton's  History  of  Religion 
in  England,  vol.  v.,  1881.  For  details  of  a 
general  nature,  J.  Ashton  s  Social  Life  in  the 
Keignof  Queen  Anne  (new  edition,  1883)  merits 
recommendation.]  A,  W.  W. 
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DINNER    TO    MR.   GEORGE    SMITH. 

[  Prom  the  reporto  of  the  7Ytfu>«,  atandard,  Dallp  New^  and  Daliy  Chrmide  of  Jane  7, 1894.] 

A  coMPLiMBNTABT  DiNNBB  to  Mr.  Georg8  Smith  was  given  by  the 
contributors  to  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biograph/"  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  Jnne  6th.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  (the  Editor) 
presided,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  present: — Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmanrioe,  the  Very  Bev.  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  E.C.B.,  Sir 
William  Flower,  E.G.B.,  the  Bev.  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.,  Mr.  E. 
Maunde  Thompson,  C.B.,  D.G.L.,  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I., 
Major  Leonard  Darwin,  B.E.,  M.P.,  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  Mr.  John 
Murray,  Mr.  T.  Humphry  Ward,  the  President  of  C.  C.  C,  Oxford, 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  Professor  Ingram  Bywater,  Mr.  B.  C.  Christie, 
the  Bev.  William  Hunt,  Mr.  George  Murray  Smith,  the  Provost  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  the  Bev.  Professor 
Bonney,  F.B.S.,  Mr.  G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  Mr.  Frederick  Macmillan, 
Mr.  George  Aitohison,  A.B.A.,  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  F.SA.,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Payne,  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Professor 
J.  K.  Laughton,  Mr.  Alex.  Murray  Smith,  Mr.  A.  F.  Pollard,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Courtney,  Mr.  Lionel  Gust,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A.,  Mr.  B.  E.  Graves,  Mr.  David  Hannay,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Bullen,  Mr.  G.  Farwell  Jones,  Mr.  C.  L.  Kingsford,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Moriarty,  Professor  B.  E.  Douglas,  Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle,  Mr.  Arthur 
John  Butler,  the  Bev.  0.  W.  Tancook,  Mr.  Henry  Norman, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Murray,  Mr.  J.  Aitohison,  Mr.  A.  L.  Hardy,  Professor 
William  Graham,  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  Mr.  R  Barry  O'Brien, 
Mr.  W.  A.  J.  Arohbold,  Mr.  A.  F.  Bobbins,  Mr.  Arthur  Gates, 
Mr.  B.  Daydon  Jackson,  Professor  G.  B,  Howes,  Mr,  G.  C.  Boase,  Mr, 


Bobert  Dnnlop,  Dr.  Bidutfd  Chmett,  Ifr.  J.  O.  Fikh,  LLJ>^  Mr. 
Edmand  Qomc,  Ifr.  Coono  Monkhflnae,  Mr.  Walter  Annalfup^  Mr. 
F.  T.  MMTiali,  Mr.  H.  Yates  Thompson,  Mr.  James  G«ndiier, 
Professor  T.  F.  Tout,  Mr.  Franeis  Storr,  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  Mr. 
Beginald  J.  Smith,  Mr.  GenOd  Doekworth,  Mr.  Hany  J.  G.  Gust, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Gharles  Kent,  Dr.HaekTnke,  Mr.G.  F.  Warner, Mr.  Henry 
Bradley,  Mr.  G.  S.  Bonlger,  Mr.  I^Arcy  Power,  FJLG.S.,  Mr.  J. 
Bass  Mnllinger,  Mr.  Edward  J.  L.  Scott,  Mr.  Norman  MacGoD,  Mr. 
Charles  Welch,  F.SJL,  Mr.  G.  A.  Aitken,  Mr.  Walter  Bye,  Mr.  F.  M. 
G*Donoghne,  Colonel  Lhiellyn,  Mr.  B.  B.  Prosser,  the  Ber.  A.  B. 
Backland^  Mr.  A.  Yian,  Mr.  William  Garr,  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Lopton,  B J)., 
Mr.  J.  P.  Anderson,  Mr.  A.  £•  J.  Legge^  Mr.  £.  Heron  AUen,  Mr.  G. 
Thorn  Dmry,  the  Bev.  Bonald  Bayne,  Mr.  J.  M.  Bigg,  Mr.  BosseU 
Spokes,  Mr.  C.  T.  Hagberg  Wright,  Cokmel  Vetch,  B.E.,  the  Bey. 
Prebendary  Stephens,  Colonel  E.  M.  lioyd,  B.E.,  Mr.  B.  G.  Browne, 
Bev.  C.  H.  Evelyn  White,  Mr.  H.  Frank  Heath,  Mr.  James  Tait,  Mr. 
Alfred  Cock,  Q.C.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hnth,  Mr.  John  MaedoneD,  LLJ>.,  Mr. 
C.  G.  Montefiore,  the  Bev.  H.  G.  Beeching,  Maj<»  Broadfixyt,  Mr. 
B.  F.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Henry  B.  Tedder  and  Mr.  Thomas  Seecombe 
(Hon.  Secretaries  to  the  Organising  Committee). 

Among  those  oontribntors  who  sent  letters  of  regret  were  Mr. 
James  Bryce,  M.P.,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  ProiiBssor  B.  C.  Jebb, 
M.P.,  Principal  Ward  (Owens  College,  Manchester),  Canon  Ainger, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Firth,  Mr.  Henry  Craik,  C.B.,  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake, 
Mr.  8.  Rawson  Gardiner,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hutton,  B.D.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  Mr.  Thom&s  Bayne,  Mr.  Richard 
Bagwell,  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L. 
The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  wrote  to  the  Chairman :  "  I  need  hardly 
say  to  you  that  I  think  Mr.  Smith  has  been  the  greatest  bene£Etctor  to 
English  literature  in  our  generation,  and  the  future  wiU  increasingly 
reap  the  harvest  of  his  enterprise." 

After  the  health  of  the  Queen  had  been  duly  honoured,  Mr.  Sidney 
Lkk  said :  I  have  now  to  propose  to  you  the  toast  of  the  evening.  I 
need  not  tell  you  what  you  know  already,  that  there  are  many  better 
qualified  for  this  honourable  task  than  I.  But  however  great  may  be 
my  misgivings  respecting  my  oratorical  capacity,  I  can  have  none 
respecting  the  reception  with  which  the  toast  of  Mr.  George  Smith's 
health  will  meet  in  such  an  assembly  as  this.  (Cheers.)  At  any  rate  I 
have  had  the  advantage  of  reading  the  correspondence  that  has  passed 
between  yourselves  and  our  secretaries ;  I  know  the  sentiments  that 
have  drawn  you  hither,  and  I  can  speak  of  them  with  confidence.  In 
my  ordinary  way  of  life  I  am  no  lover  of  heroics,  as  some  of  you  may 
say  you  know  to  j'our  cost — (laughter) — and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
I  should  be  meting  out  to  Mr.  Smith  the  strictest  justice  were  I  to 
clothe  my  remarks  in  the  Spartan  simplicity  of  a  dictionary  article. 
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got  halfway  across  the  field,  even  if  one  resigned  it  into  snoh  good 
hands  as  those  of  his  sncoessor.  It  was  some  consolation  to  feel 
that  the  team  he  had  driven — if  he  might  use  so  uncomplimentary  a 
phrase  (laughter) — might  look  back  with  no  feelings  of  indignation  to 
their  driver.  (Applause.)  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
coming  back  as  a  ghost  to  hear  his  own  fhneral  sermon,  and  he  fan- 
cied that  most  ghosts,  under  these  circumstances,  would  feel  that  the 
praises  bestowed  upon  them,  however  sincere  and  kindly  they  might 
be,  were  rather  more  like  a^satire ;  that  they  represented  much  more 
what  ought  to  have  been  achieved  than  what  was  actually  done. 
But,  incomplete  as  such  work  necessarily  was — and  everybody  who 
had  tried  his  hand  at  it  must  know  that  the  best  that  could  be  done 
was  only  relatively  good,  and  only  an  approximation  of  what  such  a 
work  should  be — he  was  contented  to  have  done  it,  and  he  did  not 
regret  all  the  years  of  trouble  that  he  had  spent  upon  it.  However, 
he  did  not  wish  to  dwell  more  upon  that.  He  would  be  content  with 
a  very  simple  epitaph : — 

Affliction  sore  long  time  I  bore  ; 

Pbysidans  were  in  vain ; 
Till  I  committed  saicide, 

And  eased  me  of  my  pain. 

He  had  died  as  an  editor,  and,  unfortunately  for  some  people, 
though  happily  for  himself,  he  was  still  living  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  and  his  great  object  at  present  was  to  Uve  past  the  letter 
S — (laughter) — so  that  at  any  rate  his  friend  Mr.  Lee  might  not  be 
troubled  by  the  torture  he  foresaw  he  would  undergo  between  his 
desire  to  speak  kindly  of  an  old  friend  and  his  stem  sense  of 
editorial  justice.  (Laughter.)  He  might  mention  as  a  little  bit  of 
autobiography  that  he  came  up  to  London  thirty  years  ago,  cast 
upon  the  inhospitable  shores  of  literature  from  a  fax  more  respectable 
profession,  and  became  connected  with  a  journal  of  which  Mr. 
Smith  was  the  projector,  so  that  when  he  began  his  work  on  the 
Dictionary  he  knew  Mr.  Smith  well,  and  he  believed  they  had  perfect 
confidence  in  each  other.  To  him  that  confidence  was  of  the  highest 
possible  importance,  as  he  could  never  have  got  through  the  work  so 
far  as  he  did  if  he  had  not  known  Mr.  Smith  was  prepared  to  give 
him  a  perfectly  free  hand  to  let  him  save  the  ship,  and  to  do 
everything  that  was  necessary,  not  with  a  view  to  commercial 
profit,  but  to  make  it  what  they  announced  their  intention  of  making 
it  at  the  outset,  an  indispensable  work  for  all  serious  students  of 
English  history  and  literature.  (Applause.)  It  was  impossible  for 
any  man  to  be  better  backed  up  than  he  was  in  the  undertaking. 
That  was  simply  one  more  case  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  very 
general  truth — that  the  relations  between  author  and  publisher, 
though  no  doubt  unpleasant  when  the  publisher  was  a  rogue  and  the 
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anthor  a  humbug — (laughter)— might,  when  honourable  men  met 
together,  be  productive  of  a  lifelong  firiendBhip  on  both  sides,  which 
they  would  always  rejoice  to  remember.  He  would,  therefore,  put 
his  conclusions  in  a  technical  form  appropriate  to  that  evening,  and 
would  say  that  when  the  supplement  came  to  be  written  it  would  be 
essential  to  put  to  "  Leslie  Stephen  "  a  cross-reference  **  See  George 
Smith,"  and  in  the  article  "  George  Smith  **  there  would  be  a  little 
reference  to  '*  Stephen  Leslie.'*     (Applause  and  laughter.) 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  '*  The  Contributors,**  doubted  whether 
any  University  in  the  Kingdom  could  produce,  at  short  notice, 
a  body  of  men  equal  in  learning  to  those  who  contributed  to  the 
pages  of  the  Dictionary.  Their  one  object  was  to  &cilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  and  to  maintain  its  high  character. 

Dr.  Jessopp,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  said  that  the  time  would 
come  when  even  the  last  volume  of  the  Dictionary  would  be  written, 
and  posterity  would  read  with  interest  some  account  of  the  men  who 
had  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  work. 

Colonel  Vetch  also  responded. 

**  Occasional  Contributors,'*  proposed  by  Dr.  Norman  Moobb,  and 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  and  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  ;  and 
"The  Editor  of  the  Dictionary,"  proposed  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen, 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Chairman,  w^ere  the  other  toasts. 
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